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A  Jesuit  mag 


Of  Many  Things 


D<  i\\  \  I  iiR(  )L       the  cen- 
turies, church  liells  have 
served  a  number  ot  purpos- 
es: ti)  v\  arn  tlie  coninuinit}' 
ot  inipenihng  clangers,  to  mark  cele- 
l)ratory  occasions  hke  wedchngs  and 
sorrowful  ones  like  tleath.  With  death 
hy  execution  in  mind,  Dorothy  Brig- 
gs,  O.P.,  in  Medford,  Mass.,  has 
i)egun  a  national  ecumenical  cam- 
paign called  "POr  Whom  the  Bells 
Toll."  1  ler  hope  is  that  chtuxhes  and 
other  places  of  worship  will  toll  their 
bells  tor  two  minutes  at  6  p.m.  on  the 
dav  of  an  executi(jn  anyw  here  in  the 
country — not  only  for  the  |5erson 
being  executed,  but  also  ior  the  vic- 
tims and  their  relatives.  For  churches 
without  bells,  the  campaign  can  pro- 
'.'ide  a  "For  VVIiom  the  Bells  Toll" 
banner  to  be  hung  near  the  front  ot 
the  church. 

Sr.  Briggs  lokl  me  that  die  idea 
originated  v\  ith  (Cardinal  Jaime  Sin  of 
the  Philippines.  He  asked  churches  to 
toll  their  bells  on  the  day  ot  an  execu- 
tion as  a  sign  of  mourning  tor  any 
state-sponsored  death  there.  The  con- 
cept was  taken  up  in  l'-*'^'^  by  Bishop 
Walter  Sulli\  an  of  the  Diocese  of 
Richmond,  \'a.,  w  ho  wrote  to  all  the 
(.Catholic  churches  in  his  diocese  to 
begin  this  practice  "on  the  evening  ot 
every  execution  until  we  bring  an  end 
to  this  inhimiane  practice."  B\'  calling 
executions  an  inhumane  practice. 
Bishop  Sullivan  is  in  line  with  all  the 
U.S.  bishops,  who  have  spoken  out 
strongly  against  capital  punishment — 
as  has  Pope  John  Paul  II.  In  a  joint 
statement  issued  by  Cardinal  Roger 
.Mahony  of  Los  .'\ngeles  and  (Cardinal 
William  Keeler  of  Baltimore  before 
the  ilate  originally  set  for  the  execu- 
tion ot  Timothy  McVeigh,  May  16, 
they  said  that  the  death  of  Mr. 
McVeigh  "is  about  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  United 
States. ..|l)ecause]  when  the  federal 
government  executes  'Fimoihy 
McVeigh,  it  will  do  so  in  our  name." 
7  hey  go  on  to  emphasize,  moreover, 
that  use  of  the  death  penalty  "dimin- 
ishes us  as  human  beings." 

The  tolling  of  bells  is  therefore  not 
just  a  sign  of  mourning  for  those  put 


to  death;  it  is  also  a  warning  for  all  ot 
us  who  are  subjected  to  this  form  ot 
diminishment  caused  by  state-ordered 
executions.  The  title  of  the  campaign 
is  especially  appropriate  in  this  con- 
text. It  comes  from  "Meditation  17," 
by  the  Fnglish  poet  John  Donne:  "No 
man  is  an  island....  Any  man's  death 
duninishes  me,  because  I  am  involved 
in  mankind;  and  therefore  never  send 
to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls;  it 
tolls  for  thee."  F'ach  execution  is  thus 
a  tolling  for  the  diminishment  of 
something  in  ourselves,  a  tear  in  the 
fabric  ot  our  c(jmmon  humanitv'. 

The  campaign,  which  began  in 
Sej^tember  ot  2000,  has  been  steadily 
picking  up  strength.  Over  200  church- 
es in  }  \  states  have  agreed  to  toll  their 
bells  each  time  a  condemned  prisoner 
is  put  to  death.  A.  number  ot  non- 
(^atholic  churches  have  also  begim  to 
support  the  effort.  Robert  M.  Moody, 
for  example,  the  Fpiscopal  bishop  ot 
Oklahoma  C^ity,  is  encouraging  the 
churches  in  his  diocese  to  take  part: 
"I  his  is  an  (ipportiinit)'  for  die 
churches. ..to  express  that  life  is  being 
taken,"  he  has  written.  "  Fo  say  noth- 
ing and  let  it  go  on  with  nodiing  being 
said  or  acted  on  seems  irresponsible." 
Like  the  C^atholic  bishops,  he  is  calling 
for  a  moratorium  on  executions. 

.Much  ot  the  support  for  the  cam- 
paign has  come  through  the  efforts  ot 
religious  women,  who  have  been 
spreading  the  word  throughout  the 
countrv'.  For  people  who  hear  the 
tolling  but  tlo  not  know  what  it 
means,  a  teachable  moment  presents 
itself.  Sr.  Briggs  gave  the  example  ot  a 
student  walking  across  the  campus  of 
St.  (Catherine  College  in  Kentucky. 
I  learing  the  tolling  ot  bells,  she  asked: 
"Did  one  ot  the  sisters  die?"  1  he  sis- 
ter of  whom  she  asked  the  question 
dien  explained  the  meaning.  Support 
tor  the  death  penalt}'  has  dropjied  in 
the  past  few  years,  but  a  majority  of 
Americans — including  C^atholics — still 
favor  it.  Ml  the  more  reason  for 
church  leaders  and  pastors  to  join  the 
For  WTioni  the  Bells  Toll  campaign. 
Sr.  Briggs  can  be  reached  at: 
dotbop@juno.coni. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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ditorial 


>ome  Hope 
^or  Aliens 

[ AiAiicRA  rioN  LAW  HAS  LONc;  BERN  a  specialty  in 
which  relatively  few  lawyers,  members  of  Congress 
and  even  federal  judges  have  tnie  expertise.  In  1996 
Congress  greatly  increased  the  complexities  of  this 
body  ot  law  by  enacting  two  statutes:  the  /Vntiter- 
■ism  and  Effective  Death  Penalty  Act  (AEDPA),  and  tiie 
:gal  Immigration  Reform  and  Immigrant  Responsibility 
t  (IIRIRA).  If  the  acronyms  look  daunting,  they  are  as 
tiling  compared  with  the  actual  text  of  these  and  other 
evant  statutes. 

At  the  end  of  June,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  wrestied 
b.  deportation  and  detention  stauites  in  two  important 
es.  The  good  news  is  that  the  ccnnt's  judgments  resulted 
It  least  a  temporary  alleviation  of  unjust  hardships  creat- 
by  the  executive  departments  interpretations  of  certain 
tions  of  these  laws. 

In  the  first  case,  Enrico  St.  Cyr,  an  alien,  was  a  lawful 
ig-time  U.S.  resident.  He  pled  guilty  to  a  drug  crime 
t  made  him  deportable.  At  the  time  he  entered  into  the 
a  bargain,  the  U.S.  attorney  general  had  authority  to 
nt  a  waiver  of  deportation,  and  frequentiy  did  so  in  sit- 
ions  like  St.  Cyr's.  No  removal  proceedings  were 
mght  against  St.  Cyr  until  after  the  effective  dates  of 
DPA  and  IIRIRA.  When  St.  Cvr  sued  in  federal  court, 
;  attorney  general  claimed  that  the  stauites  had  with- 
wn  the  authority  to  grant  a  waiver  in  cases  like  St. 
r's.  Moreover,  the  attorney  general  contended  that  no 
eral  court  had  jurisdiction  to  review  the  executive 
)artments  interpretation  of  the  law. 
Five  justices,  however,  read  the  statutes  differendy. 
ey  did  not  hold  that  the  attorney  general  had  to  waive 
eportation  order  against  St.  Cyr.  They  did  hold  that 
attorney  general  had  to  consider  whether  to  waive 
h  an  order  in  St.  Cyr's  case.  Neither  did  the  majority 
d  that  Congress  could  not  do  what  the  attorney  gener- 
nterpreted  the  statutes  as  having  accomplished.  But  to 
omplish  those  purposes.  Congress  must  amend  the 
^ites  to  make  its  intention  unmistakably  clear. 
Lacking  that  clear  direction  from  Congress,  the 
jority  followed  the  court's  tradition  of  interpreting  fed- 
1  statutes  as  safely  within  the  boundaries  of  Congress's 
vers  in  three  areas:  the  jurisdiction  of  federal  courts, 
suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  the  enact- 


ment of  laws  with  retroactive  effects. 

In  the  second  case,  on  the  final  day  of  its  term  anil  )ust 
three  days  after  the  St.  Cyr  decision,  the  court  held  5  to  4 
that  Congress  had  not  authorized  the  indefinite  detention 
ot  an  alien  who  had  been  a  lawful  resident  of  the  United 
States  but  who  had  been  ordered  deported  because  he  had 
committed  many  crimes.  The  deportation  order  against 
Kestutis  Zadvydas  could  not  be  carried  out  because  none  of 
the  related  countries  would  accept  him. 

Again,  the  court  stopped  short  of  saying  that  Congress 
could  not  authorize  permanent  tletention  of  a  person  like 
Zadvydas.  Since,  however,  such  a  law  would  raise  substan- 
tial constitutional  questions — about  deprivation  of  physical 
liberty  without  proper  justification  and  careful  procedural 
protections — the  court  read  the  stattite  as  permitting 
detention  only  for  a  reasonable  time  to  make  sure  that 
deportation  was  in  fact  impossible.  After  that  time  the  alien 
would  have  to  be  released  but  could  be  kept,  like  a  parolee, 
under  reasonable  supen  ision. 

On  the  surface,  the  liberal  wing  of  the  court  prevailed 
in  both  cases:  in  St.  Cyr  because  Justice  Kennedy  joined 
the  four  usually  identified  as  liberals,  and  in  Zadvydas 
because  Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  joined  them.  In 
highly  controversial  and  complex  cases  like  these,  the  votes 
of  Justices  O'Connor,  Kennedy  and  David  Souter  usually 
prove  critical.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  mean  that  these 
justices  control  the  court.  Every  justice's  vote  has  the  same 
value.  Attorneys  preparing  briefs  for  the  Supreme  Court 
pay  special  attention  to  Justices  O'Connor,  Kennedy  and 
Souter,  but  they  cannot  ignore  the  other  six.  Three  does 
not  equal  five. 

THE  CRITICAL  QUESTION  NOW  IS  how  should  Congress 
respond  to  these  decisions?  The  court  decided  only  what 
Congress  did  do — not  what  it  could  or  could  not  do.  To 
avoid  serious  constitutional  questions,  the  court  interpreted 
certain  sections  of  the  alien  statutes  in  a  manner  more 
favorable  to  certain  classes  of  aliens  than  Congress  may 
have  intended.  If  Congress  amends  the  statutes  to  make 
them  mean  what  the  court  said  they  do  not  yet  mean,  the 
aliens  will  sue  again,  and  the  court  will  have  to  resolve  the 
difficult  constitutional  questions. 

There  are  no  compelling  reasons  why  Congress  should 
create  this  confrontation.  And  there  are  compelling  reasons 
of  basic  human  justice  why  Congress  should  not  do  so. 
Aliens  are  a  significant  and  productive  part  of  our  national 
population.  They  deserve  much  more  carefully  tailored 
treamient  tiian  the  statutes  currentiy  provide.  As  Justice 
Kennedy  said  in  his  powerful  dissent  in  Zadwdas:  "The 
aliens'  claims  are  substantial;  dieir  plight  is  real." 
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Sicfns  of  the  Times 


Bishops  Tackle  Liturgy,  Global 
Warming.  Mideast.  Mandatum 

The  U.S.  Cidiolic  biihopri  nicklec  jss^e? 
rir.iUi£  rrom  siobai  vi-arrning  :o  t. e  \  lid- 
d!c  Eiit  cnsii,  irom  Licura}-  to  covjxnne  to 
—  oral  :c;2chir:z    their  >r~nj  ineerhng  on 
Ju-e  I— 16  in  Adanii.  G;i.  The  meeting 
'■■■  ii  their  hn^.  ies:;:.jn  under  the  names 
X-mona!  Conrerence  ut  Cathoiic  BiihoDS 
and  United  Stites  Catholic  Conicrence. 
On  Jal'."  i  the  v-'-  'j  dirrerences  v.iL  heoomie 
one.  to  be  called  the  United  States  Gjnrer- 
erce  ot  Catho'hc  Bishops.  About  250  bhh- 

In  i  statement  'jn  ^looai  '.virming. 
etc;.'  caiiea  on  Amencans  ~co  recognize 
the  ^cno■ainess  '-t  the  eiobal  ^'arming 
threat  ind  zo  deve^oD  policies  that 
diminish  the  DO-?sib!e  o^nseqaences 
global  climitc  change."  Thcv  saia  :t  is 


jj  f  r  jtect  Gj-a's  orr- 


■a-  irn 


ic  itmosoherc' 


1  nrv  an 


jea 


that  tntrr/  conservation  and  antt-^jiia- 
a'jn  Doiiaes  be  developed  withm  i  rrame- 
v.'ork;  ot  global  Sijhdarin,"  ana  ooncem  ror 
the  common  gO' od.  vdth  sn-eciii  attention 
t tne  neeas   :  poi'irer  jc';n.e  ana  ranons. 
The  bishoDs  also  aooroo  ed  a  resoiutton 


n£  an  en. 


to  the  Paic^ 


n-Israeli 


■-t'  ■.er.e.  The  reS','ian:m  .a..ea  ":r  a 
"est .  nid'jn  or  trast.  resamf  C'.n  ot  the 
T'eace  orjce^s  and  a  hrm  co'mmimtent  by 
;  •  th  vdes  t:-  the  haman  n^rhts  or  all.  a 
-tate      the  Paiestmiarts  and  secure  bor- 
.ler-  t_r  Israei. 

Amenama  their  E:x:::jLikJ  R-.i^::v 
3:";.-:;  ::■  -':  r  '\.i:r  :li.:  Ui..il±  Cs^i  Si-rjia^. 
me  'a-h'  rs  cianhea  that  Catholic  ho'>Di- 
■■  eU  m  rarmershiDs  or  meraers 


:a-tn  care  msntucor 


are 


r  .  t  remtmec  :  ergaae  m  mimeaiate 
matena.      reraa  m  in  actions  that  are 
mtnrsica..;.  immiirai.  iuch  as  aburtton. 
eamanasia.  as»:cu  suicide  ana  airect 
-tenazan  .n."  Ca-amai  J^i'seph  Ratztnaer. 
rrerect  :  me  C  ng-eganon  for  the  D  _c- 
tnne  o:  the  Faim.  aad  already  apori'ved 
the  cnanges  ;-er me  they  ^^-trt  presented  tc 
the  bishops.  .\s  a  result.  _\rchoishoD 
Darnel  Pilar-~"L  '.vho  chaired  the  drart- 


DEMONSTRATORS  JOIS  IN  SILENT  VIGIL  NEAR  PRISON.  Sisters  of  Pro^iaence  join  cesi- 
opponenTS  in  silenx  '.igji  in  the  eart)  morning  hours  leading  up  to  the  execution  of  0«  C  :■ 

bomber  Timotft)  McVeigli  on  June  11  at  t.he  federal  prison  in  Terre  Haute.  Ind.  From  left  are  Si;:;' 
Jud>  Birgen.  Janice  Smitfi  and  Ba/bara  Shee-hain.  (CNS  photo  bj  Am>  Miranda) 


mg  committee,  aiscouraseci  an;/  ne« 
amerdmencs  lest  the  text  have  to  go  back 
tO'  the  cardinal  a^am  tor  aDproval. 

.\rchbishop  Pilarczyk  said  that  as  a 
result  or  the  changes  no  dmect  stenliza- 
ni;n>  can  occur  m  Catholic  n'.>sp!tals. 
"The  "nnciole  'j:  o>jpcration  does  not 
ioply  to  insntucons."  he  said.  So  Catholic 
hijsnitals  can  no  longer  use  the  claim  that 
they  acted  under  duress  m  a-.O'^.mi:  stcm- 
izauom^. 

"The  i^racncai  eitect  o:  the  changes  is 
the  reaairement  or  areater  distance 
be-.vecn  the  Cathode  enhty  and  the 
morally  or jhibited  orocedure."  said  the 
Rev.  Michael  D.  Place,  oresident  and 
C.E.O.  or  the  Camo  lic  Health  Assocta- 
non.  "The  remsions  make  clear  that  the 
Cath  jIic  orsamzatton  mast  mamtam 
appropnate  distance  or  separanon  rrom 
prohibited  Drocedures  m  me  areas  ot  gov- 
ernance, management  and  hnancia_  fene- 

Lituraical  maners  occunied  a  good 
pomion  or  the  m.eetm.a;.  In  the  opening 


session,  the  bishops  were  told  that  ore 
Holy  See  has  approved  the  second  vol- 
ume or  the  U.S.  Lecconarv  tor  \Iass,  cs 
ryinz  reading's  ror  v<.-eekda;."s,  teasts  of 
samts  and  .Masses  rcc  various  toccasions. 

They"  also  held  an  extended  discu&sioi 
Oi'ooncems  raised  by  a  recently  pubiishs 
X'ancan  document  on  Hnirgical  transla- 
tion. Lixurzijm  Aiaba:'i.:jm  <  "The 
Authentic  Lirursy"'.  Som.e  bishops  ques 
coned  whether  the  document"?  decaiied 
transladon  rules  vccre  anpropriate.  Othe 
asked  about  its  imipacr  ■ 'n  a  vvide  range  c 
matters,  mom  biblical  and  litursicai  schc 
arshiD  tO'  liturgical  music  and  the  foture 
intemaniina.  manslation  oommissions. 
Bishop  Joscoh  .A  Fiorenzj  or'  Galveston 
Ho'aston.  X.C.C.B.  Dresidenn  eventual! 
cut  oh  the  discussion  ".itth  a  oromisc  tbi 
it  vv  uula  be  brought  back  onto  the  agent 
later  m.  the  mLeehng.  The  topic  was  taka 
up  221111  dunr.a:  the  bishops'  executive 
session,  which  -.vas  closed  to  the  media. 

On  other  lirarsical  m.atters.  the  bishq 
encouraged  Catholics  to  recehc  Commi 
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ion  under  both  kinds  when  possible  as  "a 
iller  sign  of  die  eucharistic  banquet." 
'he  bishops  also  ruled  that  before  the 
ommunion,  people  are  to  kneel  at  "This 
the  Lamb  of  Ciod,"  unless  their  dioce- 
,n  bishop  detemiines  otherwise.  They 
id  that  the  preferred  posture  for  receiv- 
S  Communion  is  standing,  although 
;ople  are  permitted  to  kneel.  People 
na\'  kneel  or  sit  following  the  reception 
■  hoh'  Commimion,"  they  said. 
The  bishops  also  voted  to  continue  the 
irrent  American  practice  of  kneeling 
aring  the  eucharistic  prayer  "e.xcept 
hen  prevented  by  reasons  of  health,  lack 
space,  the  number  of  people  present,  or 
ime  other  good  reason  as  specified  b\- 
e  diocesan  bishop."  Some  bishops  who 
anted  uniformity  across  the  countn- 
sre  reluctant  to  give  any  discretion  to 
e  local  bishop. 

Cardinal  Bemaru  Law  of  Boston  said 
at  if  some  people  were  going  to  kneel 
id  others  stand,  he  would  prefer  to  fol- 
w  the  universal  law  of  the  church,  w  hich 
to  stand.  Cardinal  Roger  Alahony  of 
3S  Angeles  offered  to  co-sponsor  an 
aendment  making  standing  the  norm. 
It  most  bishops  did  not  want  a  change, 
uring  a  press  conference,  the  chair  of 
e  bishops'  liturg}-  committee.  Bishop 
scar  Lipscomb,  said  that  bishops  had 
;ard  so  many  complaints  about  liturgical 
langes  that  their  guiding  principle  was 
on't  change  things  any  more  than  you 
ive  to." 

Ending  \  ears  of  conference  \\  ork  on 
e  U.S.  application  of  \"atican  Catholic 
gher  education  norms,  the  bishops 
proved  a  recommended  procedure  for 
shops  to  grant  theologians  a  ??iandatmn, 
ecclesiastical  mandate  to  teach.  The- 
ogians  hired  by  .May  3,  2001,  are 
quired  to  obtain  the  mandatum  b\  June 
2002.  Those  hired  after  that  date  are  to 
)tain  it  "within  the  academic  year  or 
thin  SLX  months  of  being  hired, 
lichever  is  longer." 

The  procedure  provides  for  t\\  o  wavs 
which  a  mandatum  can  be  conferred: 
•  The  theologian  may  request  it,  with 
attestation  that  he  or  she  recognizes 
3  or  her  role  and  responsibilit\-  as  a 
itholic  theologian  and  is  committed  to 
;ach  authentic  Catholic  doctrine"  and 
)t  to  present  as  Catholic  teaching  any- 
ing  contrary-  to  it.  The  bishop  then 
knowledges  the  attestation  and  confers 


the  mamlatum  in  light  ot  it. 

•  The  bishop  may  ofter  the  mandatum 
to  a  theologian,  spelling  out  what  its 
acceptance  entails  and  enclosing  a  form 
by  which  the  theologian  can  acknowl- 
edge that  he  or  she  understands  and 
accepts  the  terms.  The  mandatum  takes 
effect  when  the  bishop  receives  the 
signed  acknowledgment. 

.Archbishop  Pilarczyk,  head  ot  the 
committee  that  drafted  the  procedure, 
warned  against  misuse  of  the  mandatum 
as  a  tool  to  rate  the  orthodoxy  or 
catholicit)'  of  theologians  or  Cathohc 
educational  instinitions.  "If  a  person 
does  not  want  it,  it  does  not  mean  he  is 
heterodox,"  said  the  archbishop.  There 
may  be  other  reasons,  although  the  arch- 
bishop does  not  find  those  put  forward 
comnncing.  He  suggested  that  if  a  bish- 
op is  asked  who  has  the  mandatum  and 
who  does  not,  "it  would  be  prudent  for 
the  bishop  to  send  the  inquirer  to  the 
teachers  in  question  and  allow  them  to 
tell  the  inquirer  as  much  as  the\'  want." 

The  archbishop  acknowledged, 
"There  is  no  mechanism  to  make  any- 
body request  or  accept  the  mandatum."  It 
a  theologian  refuses,  "you  enter  into  dia- 
logue and  tr\'  to  persuade,"  he  said.  "You 
have  a  pastoral  problem  that  you  deal 
with  in  a  pastoral  way."  It  is  an  obhga- 
tion  without  a  sanction,  like  going  to 
Mass  on  Sunday,  he  said.  Xor  is  there  a 
mechanism  to  prevent  universities  from 
hiring  a  theologian  who  does  not  have  a 
mandatum. 

At  the  Catholic  Theological  Societ}'  of 
America  convention  in  Milwaukee  a 
week  before  the  bishops  met,  a  number 
of  theologians  indicated  that  they  would 
not  request  a  mandatum.  M.  Theresa 
Moser,  R.S.C.J.,  of  the  L'niversin.-  of  San 
Francisco  and  a  member  ot  the  C.T.S.A. 
ad  hoc  committee  on  the  mandatum, 
argued  that  the  canonical  tradition  of 
reception  (and  non-reception)  of  a  law 
should  be  applied  to  the  mandatum.  The 
canonical  doctrine  of  reception  assens 
that  for  a  law  to  be  an  effective  guide  for 
the  believing  communit\-,  the  communi- 
t\  must  accept  it.  After  30  years,  a  law 
that  has  not  been  received  is  considered 
a  dead  letter. 

She  noted  that  in  1962  Pope  John 
XXIII  promulgated  the  apostolic  consti- 
tution I  'eterum  Sapientiae  requiring  all 
seminarians  be  taught  in  Latin.  The  law 


became  a  dead  letter  because  bishops, 
seminar}  rectors  and  teachers  did  not 
obsen  e  it.  Since  the  canon  that  requires 
a  mandatum  was  promulgated  in  Xo\  em- 
ber  1983,  another  12  years  of  nonobser- 
\  ance  will  make  it  a  dead  letter. 

.\rchbishop  Daniel  M.  Buechlein  of 
Indianapolis,  chairman  of  the  Ad  H(jc 
("ommittee  to  Oversee  the  L'se  of  the 
(Catechism,  reported  that  it  might  be 
advisable  in  the  future  for  the  bishops  to 
develop  their  own  catechetical  series  for 
children  of  secondar\  -school  age.  Of  the 
45  texts  or  series  listed  in  the  June  issue 
of  Catechism  L  pdate  as  carrying  a  decla- 
ration of  conformit}-  to  the  Catechimi  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  only  seven  contain 
material  for  the  secondan,-  level,  he  said. 
When  secondar\  -level  material  has  been 
submitted  for  review  and  found  defi- 
cient, put)lishers  have  general!}'  ignored 
the  suggested  changes  and  gone  ahead 
with  publication  without  the  declaration 
of  conformit}-,  he  added.  WTien  publish- 
ers were  asked  to  do  revisions  "it  was 
never  a  question  of  heterodo.xy,"  he  said, 
"but  an  absence  of  material." 

Some  bishops  expressed  displeasure 
with  Catholic  News  Ser\"ice.  While 
some  bishops  would  prefer  less  coverage 
of  controversial  issues  in  the  church,  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  flare-up  was  a 
CXS  inteniew  u  ith  Al  Gore  prior  to  the 
November  election,  in  which  he  por- 
trayed himself  as  pro-life. 


Cardinal  Says  Pope's  Health  Pre- 
vents Meeting 

Cardinal  Walter  Kasper  declined  a  request 
b}-  Se}Tnour  Reich,  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Jewish  Committee  on  Interreli- 
gious  Consultations,  for  a  special  meeting 
between  the  committee  and  the  pope  to 
discuss  the  anti-Semitic  diatribe  by  S}Tian 
President  Bashar  .Assad  in  the  pope's  pres- 
ence. "I  am  airaid  that  it  will  not  be  con- 
crete!}" feasible,  nor  would  it  be  ven-  help- 
ful," the  cardinal  uTote.  "The  pope's 
man}-  obligations — as  w  ell  as  his  health 
condition — would  not  allow  for  an  in- 
depth  discussion  to  take  place,"  he 
added.  This  is  the  first  time  a  \'atican 
official  has  acknow  ledged  that  the  pope's 
health  is  atfecting  his  abilit}-  to  perfonn 
his  duties. 


From  CNS.  staff  and  other  sources. 
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It  seems  that  we're  doing  a  lot.  But  are  we? 


Recruiting  Vocations 

-  BY  ROGER  SCHWIETZ  - 


I\'E  ME  ENTHUSIASM.  GI\'E  ME  ENERGY.  Give  me  people  who  want  to 
change  the  world — so  long  as  thev  want  to  do  it  for  God.  In  short, 
give  me  people  who  want  to  pursue  church  sennce." 

This  cr\'  rings  out  nationwide  in  mainline  religions,  in  which  the 
percentage  of  priests  and  ministers  under  the  age  of  35  stands  at 


around  seven  percent,  far  lower  than  it  was  only  25  years  ago,  according  to  Congrega- 
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IS  magazine.  This  is  a  national  religious  problem,  not 
a  Christian  concern.  Rabbi  Eric  Yoffe,  [)resitlent  ot  the 
ion  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  calls  the  voca- 
ls crisis,  "the  most  serious  issue  fiicing  rabbis  now." 
The  problem  touches  many  religions,  but  for  the 
holic  Church  it  is  acute.  Of  the  men  to  be  ordained  this 
r,  about  50  percent  are  under  35.  I  his  is  good,  except 
;  right  now  we  ordain  fewer  than  5{)()  men  annually,  hi 
5  we  ordained  almost  I, ()()().  I'he  numbers  of  [)riests  and 
yjous  are  falling  as  the  number  of  (>atholics  increases,  hi 
5  there  were  46.6  million  Catholics  in  the  United  States, 
lay  there  are  62  million. 

To  serve  a  growing  church,  there  are  an  estimated 
)00  priests,  one-fifdi  of  whom  are  retired.  The  average 
of  diocesan  priests  is  59.  The  average  age  of  religious 
ir  priests  is  6}.  There  are  67,000  women  religious,  more 
1  half  over  70.  Their  median  age  is  68. 
To  date  the  church  has  addressed  the  vocation  problem 
cattershot  fashion — and  with  scattershot  results.  Some 
;eses,  such  as  Joiiet,  111.,  have  a  well-developed  program, 
et's  program  even  includes  a  house  of  discernment 
;re  men  learn  about  priesthood  by  living  with  priests, 
s  summer  the  10-bedroom  home  houses  three  priests, 
■  seminarians  and  four  candidates.  It  is  a  house  of  hospi- 
y,  with  information  nights  for  potential  seminarians  and 


their  parents.  The  diocese's  efforts  are  effective.  Where 
once  the  bishop  of  Joiiet  ordained  one  or  two  men  a  year, 
now  he  ordains  four  or  five.  In  the  fall,  the  diocese  will  have 
about  20  men  in  major  theology  (graduate-level  studies  in 
preparation  for  ordination  to  the  priesthood).  Eight  years 
ago,  it  had  nine. 

The  Diocese  of  Rockford,  111.,  appointed  a  full-time 
vocations  director  in  1996,  when  it  had  eight  seminarians. 
Two  years  later  it  initiated  a  multimedia  vocations  campaign 
to  tell  people  in  die  pews  that  vocations  are  important  and 
young  men  tliat  priesthood  is  an  option.  This  fall  the  dio- 
cese will  have  47  seminarians. 

The  Diocese  of  Bridgeport,  C.onn.,  also  has  aggressively 
recruited  vocations.  It  has  a  house  of  foniiation  for  up  to  20 
men  interesteil  in  priesthood  but  not  yet  ready  for  graduate 
studies.  The  diocese  set  it  up  in  the  belief  that  the  easier  one 
makes  it  for  men  to  enter  into  the  seminary  process,  the 
more  likely  it  is  that  they  will  respond.  Students  finish  their 
college  studies  and  take  classes  in  theology  and  philosophy 
before  they  go  elsewhere  for  major  seminary.  In  the  years 
1995-99,  Bridgeport  ordained  31  men  and  led  the  North- 
east in  vocations  per  capita. 

Many  dioceses  and  religious  orders  have  outreach  pro- 
grams that  arrange  for  potential  candidates  to  have  dinner 
with  the  bishop  and  some  diocesan  priests  or  with  a  reli- 
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gious  superior  and  some  members  of  the  order.  Some 
orders  invite  people  for  ;i  weekend.  Guests  hear  vocation 
stories  firsthand.  Others  have  ad  campaigns.  Noteworthy 
slogans  inchide  "Can  You  Handle  the  Pressure  of  a  White 
Collar  Job'"  (Rapid  Cit>',  S.D.),  "God  Gave  You  Life.  Give 
(iod  a  Hand"  (Boise,  Ida.),  "Some  WHiite  Collar  Jobs  Are 
More  (Challenging  Than  Others"  (St.  Augustine,  Fla.)  and 
"VVe  Need  a  Few  Ciood  /Vmens"  (St.  Petersburg,  Fla.).  In 
Pittsburgh  and  Baltimore  this  past  year,  the  church  ran 
vocation  ads  on  tele\'isi()n  during  the  football  and  basketball 
seasons. 

Some  dioceses  and  many  religious  orders  provide  voca- 
tion information  on  the  World  VV^ide  Web.  Addresses 
include:  www.2beapriest4christ.com  (Lansing,  Mich.), 
www.vocations.com  (loliet.  111.),  www.thedome.org  (Bene- 
dictine Sisters  ot  Ferdinand,  Ind.)  and  www.trymercy.org 
(Sisters  of  Mercy).  We  are  (jnlv  beginning  to  see  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  efforts,  but  given  the  newfound  reliance  on 
the  Web,  setting  up  Web  sites  is  wise  if  time-consuining. 

The  scattershot  approach  makes  it  seem  like  we're 
doing  a  lot.  But  are  we? 

About  SO  percent  of  dioceses  in  the  L^nited  States  have 
vocation  recniitment  programs.  L^ntortunatelv  that  means 
that  20  percent  do  not.  Fven  worse,  perhaps,  is  the  tact — 


discovered  in  a  survey  last  year  by  the  Center  for  Appli; 
Research  on  the  Apostolate — that  less  than  50  percent 
the  priests  in  the  nation  are  actively  involved  in  invitr 
men  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood.  I  suspect  the  mi 
bers  are  similar  for  religious  orders. 

A  key  event  for  vocations  next  year  will  be  the  Cnr 
nental  Congress  for  Vocations,  to  be  held  on  April  18-21 
Montreal.  'Fhe  event,  whose  theme  is  loaidoii:  Don  dc  l)i 
Given  for  Gods  People  (Vocation,  Gift  of  God,  Given  for  (ii 
People),  has  been  called  for  by  the  Vatican.  It  is  the  th : 
such  congress,  following  one  for  Latin  America  held  in  S 
Paulo,  Brazil,  in  1994,  and  a  second  for  Europe  held 
Rome  in  1997. 

Prior  to  the  congress,  dioceses  and  regions  will  h' 
halt-day  sessions  to  gather  input  tor  congress  tacilitat( 
who  must  develop  a  pastoral  plan  tor  vocations.  Any  p, 
should  include  the  following  objectives: 

•  Keep  concern  for  vocations  in  front  of  people. 

•  Make  priests  and  religious  visible  among  die  young 

•  Help  young  people  believe  they  can  make  a  differ- 

ence and  nurture  a  spiritual  life. 
Here  are  a  tew  points  to  consider: 
Every  diocese  nnd  religions  order  needs  a  fiiiilti-face 
recrnitnient  pl/in.  We  also  need  a  national  plan  to  assist  the 
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»me  people  seek  a  national  W^eb  site  from  which  inquiries 
a  central  site  can  he  referred  to  the  appropriate  diocese 
religious  order.  Online  efforts  are  growing  in  inipor- 
ice.  (In  the  Diocese  of  joliet,  three  of  the  10  men  enter- 
j  die  seminar)'  this  hill  made  their  first  contact  with  the 
)cese  on  die  Web.)  This  would  make  it  possible  to  com- 
le  resources  tor  site  maintenance  and  promotion.  Web 
ss  are  quick  and  easy  for  their  visitors,  but  labor-intensive 
•  their  hosts.  If  dioceses  and  orders  pooled  efforts,  they 
old  operate  a  quality  yet  economical  site. 
Church  pcrso)inel  need  to  remiitfor  one  another.  Sometimes 
ieems  as  it  church  groups  work  side 
side  but  not  together.  Diocesan 
ration  offices  must  be  concerned  for 
igious  orders  as  well  as  for  priests, 
ders  must  be  concerned  for  diocesan 
ests  as  well  as  for  sisters  and  broth- 
.  Vocations  must  be  a  concern  for  lay 
nistry,  family  life  and  other  church 
3ups.  All  should  make  vocations 
ruimient  a  top  priority. 
Eveiy  diocese  and  religions  order  needs 
'■east  one  fidl-time  vocation  director  And 
;se  vocation  directors  need  support. 
i  need  to  recruit.  The  Diocese  of 
shville  has  appointed  a  director  of 
ruitment  to  work  with  its  vocation 
ector.  Successful  programs  report 
ensive  one-on-one  efforts,  not  just 
iling  pamphlets  and  running  ads. 
is  means  work  on  the  Web,  ongoing 
itacts  with  people  who  express  inter- 
in  the  order,  interviewing  students 
Catholic  schools  and  parish  religious 
ication  programs,  and  work  in  youth 
reats.  It  means  attending  campus 
irgies  late  on  Saturday  or  Sunday 
ht  and  participating  in  young  adult 
lups  such  as  the  Theology  on  Tip 
lions  at  local  watering  holes. 
Every  priest  and  religious  must  person- 
promote  vocations.  In  a  survey  of  the 
ination  class  of  2001,  the  sociologist 
an  Hoge  found  that  63  percent 
orted  that  a  priest  had  initiated  a 
iversation  about  priesthood  with 
m,  and  89  percent  spoke  of  one-on- 
;  conversations  with  priests  about 
ir  decisions.  This  past  year  in  Joliet, 
vocation  director,  the  Rev.  John 
?an,  spoke  to  all  Uth  grade  boys  in 
cesan  Catholic  high  schools.  Out  of 


the  250  interviewed,  40  expressed  interest  in  the  priesthood. 
If  even  10  percent  of  them  pursue  a  vocation,  there  are  can- 
didates for  priesthood. 

We  have  all  had  the  experience  of  looking  at  a  generous, 
idealistic  young  person  and  thinking  that  40  years  ago,  or 
even  30,  he  would  have  become  a  priest  or  she  would  have 
become  a  sister.  Yet  do  we  go  beyond  our  private  musings  to 
engage  such  persons  in  conversation  about  a  vocation?  The 
CARA  Vocation  Survey  of  Youth  and  Parents  (1997)  found 
that  large  numbers  of  young  people  think  about  church 
vocations,  noting  that  "youth  who  are  seriously  considering 
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vocations  say  they  know  priests,  sisters,  or  brothers  relative- 
ly well,  but  many  say  they  have  never  been  personally 
encouraged  by  a  priest,  sister,  or  brother  to  pursue  a  voca- 
tion." 

Ciitholic  schools  should  be  provioTed.  Catholic  schools  are 
still  the  primary  place  outside  the  family  where  vocations 
are  nurtured.  A  Gallup  study  in  1993  showed  that  54  per- 
cent of  the  nations  C^atholics  54  or  younger  reported  that 
they  had  attended  Catholic  elementary  school,  and  26  per- 
cent said  they  had  attended  CathoHc  high  school.  The  per- 
cent of  35-  to  54-year-olds  who  had  attended  a  Catholic 
college  was  only  10.  Hoge's  survey  of  the  class  of  2001, 
however,  found  the  new  ordination  class  had  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  members  who  attended  Catholic  schools.  He 
found  that  64  percent  attended  a  Catholic  elementary 
school,  54  percent  attended  a  Catholic  high  school,  and  56 
percent  a  Catholic  college. 

Chi /dim  oft'veiy  nge  need  to  he/ii-  about  voaitioiis.  Vocation 
seeds  germinate  early.  Ten-year-olds  know  what  doctors, 
police,  mechanics  and  cashiers  do.  They  ought  to  know 
what  priests  and  sisters  do  too.  Field  trips  to  the  seminary 
or  convent  may  be  in  order.  We  also  need  to  have  priests 
and  religious  deeply  involved  in  campus  ministry  and  in 
other  youth  and  young  adult  programs  that  address  voca- 
tions directly. 


We  must  target  special  groups,  particularly  Hispanis 
Asians  and  African-Americans.  Of  this  year's  ordinatir 
class,  13  percent  are  Hispanic,  a  figure  lower  than  the  p-' 
cent  of  Hispanics  in  the  total  U.S.  Catholic  populatii 
today,  estimated  at  25  percent  to  30  percent.  Seven  percd 
of  the  class  are  Asian  or  Pacific  Islanders,  a  figure  higl;] 
than  the  estimated  2  percent  to  3  percent  of  Asians  in  k 
total  U.S.  Catholic  population.  One  percent  are  Afric; 
Americans,  which  is  less  than  the  percentage  of  Afric, 
Americans  in  the  U.S.  Catholic  population,  estimated  a . 
to  4  percent. 

Young  people  must  kuoiv  that  this  is  their  church.  V\  e  iu( 
to  involve  them  in  all  ministries,  according  to  their  abiliti^ 
hi  addition  to  being  altar  servers,  they  should  be  lectors  at 
eucharistic  ministers  and  become  involved  in  parish  cba 
ties  like  food  banks  and  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Socil 
Young  people  need  to  feel  comfortable  in  the  sanctuan  a: 
in  church  ministiy.  Diocesan  and  national  groups  shor. 
promote  this  involvement — by  diocesan  and  natioi. 
awards,  for  example,  and  public  presentations  for  outstar- 
ing  service  in  a  parish  or  diocese. 

We  should  increase  devotional  life  in  our  parishes.  Some  jx 
pie  who  pursue  vocations  today  find  spiritual  nourishnu 
in  such  devotions  as  the  Rosar\'  and  eucharistic  adoratici 
We  need  to  encourage  spiritual  development  among  t( 


THE  IpATHOLIC 
FUNDING  GUIDE 

A  Directory  of  Resources  for  Catholic  Activities 


Kerry  A.  Kobinson.  Editor 


Intormarioii  on  over  nine  hundred 
funding  agencies  with  C^atholic  interests: 

•  I'nvatc  .md  lorpur.ue  tound.inons 

•  N.ition.il  .uui  intern.ition.il  church 
agencies  making  grants 

•  Foundations  under  the  sponsorship 
ot  religious  and  traternal  groups 

•  New  grant  making  ('atholic  liealtli 
care  foundations 

Contains  over  three  hundred 
new  entries  from  the  first  edition! 


4. 
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THE  If'ATHOLlC 
FUNDING  GUIDE 


An  indispensable  reference  tool  tor  the  volunteer  and  protession.ii  alike 

Purchase  Tlic  (lathoik  Fiiiiiiiii\;  Ciinlc  -  2iid  Edition  for  S60.00 

(.idd  Ss.oo  shipping  .uid  h.indlmg  lor  tlu-  fiiM  bonk  .iiul  s.;.oo  tor  tr.ich  additional) 


FADICA  Dept.  lof) 
P.O.  Bo.x  <.T22\ 
Wjshington.  DC  20036-7223 
Fax  (202)  29ri-y29.s 
F  A  D 1 C  A      '■^  \v w.  fa du'  .1 ,  o r g 


How  Does  God's  Activity 
Become  the  Heart  of  Spiritual  Direction? 

A  unique  9-month  program 
At  the  Center  for  Religious  Development 

Strix'es  to  let  that  happen. 

•  This  program,  for  experienced  directors,  is  now  in  its  28th  year. 

•  The  longer  the  program  continues,  the  more  insistently 

God  claims  God's  rightful  place  in  direction.  Yet  even  the  most 
experienced  director  can  easily  forget  to  let  God  take  this 
central  place. 

•  So  the  entire  full-time  program  is  now  devoted  to  two 
complementary  purposes: 

-  Exploring  God's  achvity  as  it  seeks  to  permeate 

directee,  director,  and  super\'isor 

-  And  enabling  directee,  director,  and  supervisor 

to  become  more  alive  to  that  activity. 

•  You  will  spend  10  hours  weekly  in  ongoing  direchon  with 
people  from  diverse  walks  of  life  -  a  singular  opportunity  to 
experience  God  relating  to  different  people. 

•  Ongoing  supervision  will  engage  you  with  God  acting:  in 
directees,  in  supervision,  and  in  yourself. 

Can  you  enter  seriously  into  a  program  that  will  call  for  continual 
retlechon  on  God  inviting,  encouraging,  and  challenging  those 
whom  you  direct — and  yourself? 

If  this  description  attracts  you,  we  will  be  glad  to  send  a  brochure 
with  additional  information. 

For  further  information  call:  617-547-4122 
or  fax:  617-491-9945  or  write  to: 

ADMISSIONS 
CENTER  FOR  RELIGIOUS  DEVELOPMENT 
2240  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE,  MA  02140 
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)ung.  Almost  50  percent  of  this  year's  class  of  ordinands 
id  participated  in  a  retreat.  Retreats  for  young  people  need 
I  be  encouraged  as  a  way  to  give  them  time  to  reflect  on 
,eir  lives  and  to  hear  Ciod  s  call. 

IVe  need  solid  research.  VVe  have  some  research  on  jiriests, 
It  I  don't  know  of  any  national  research  on  vocations  to 
ligious  life  or  secular  institutes.  We  need  to  know  who  is 
irsuing  the  consecrated  life  and  why.  VVe  need  to  know 
hat  attracts  today's  young  people  to  public  witness  in  the 
lurch.  This  needs  to  be  done  at  the  national  level,  and  the 
itional  organizations  serving  sisters  and  brothers  need  to 
irsue  this. 

We  need  lay  advisers  in  fiekk  such  as  marketing  to  l)e  wise 
the  ways  of  the  world.  When  the  Ferdinand  Benedic- 
ne  Sisters  sought  help  from  marketers,  they  were 
ocked  because  the  advice  they  received  was  "worldly." 
Jt  they  followed  it.  The  order  of  226  members  now  has 
>  women  preparing  for  final  vows  and  about  three 
Dmen  a  year  entering.  In  the  20-year  period  from  1968 
1987,  of  the  48  women  who  entered,  18  (37.5  percent) 
mained.  In  1989  the  order  formed  a  lay  advisory  council, 
om  1988  to  2000,  a  13 -year  period,  31  women  entered; 
of  them,  or  67.7  percent,  remained.  From  1995  to 
100,  20  women  entered  the  order,  and  16  of  them,  or  80 
■rcent,  stayed. 


IVe  need  to  address  the  image  proble?n  that  ajfects  all  church- 
es. Research  is  fmding  that  wbereas  members  of  the  clergy 
were  once  associated  with  highly  esteemed  professions 
such  as  law  and  medicine,  now  they  are  viewed  on  a  level 
with  the  underpaid  and  less  esteemed  professions  of  nurs- 
ing and  teaching.  How  does  one  address  that?  Perhaps 
less  criticism  of  current  clergy  and  religious  is  a  step.  Per- 
haps more  evidence  of  joy  in  one's  vocation  is  another. 

We  need  to  pray.  At  the  minimum,  a  petition  for  v<jca- 
tions  should  be  a  part  of  every  Mass  offered  in  a  parish  or 
religious  house  and  in  every  Catholic  school  and  religious 
education  class.  We  also  need  to  include  prayers  at  home 
from  the  hearts  of  children,  parents  and  grandparents. 

We  must  take  hope.  We're  at  a  different  point  in  time 
now.  In  the  20th  century,  three  world  events  affected 
vocations.  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  sobered 
everyone  and  put  spiritual  values  before  them.  People 
poured  into  seminaries  and  convents.  The  war  in  Viet- 
nam shattered  people's  belief  in  institutions — be  it  the 
government,  the  military  or  the  church.  People  walked 
away  from  institutions,  and  church  attendance  dropped. 
That  was  followed  by  a  burst  of  economic  well-being 
that  turned  us  into  a  consumerist  society  expecting 
instant  gratification  and  eschewing  the  long  view.  The 
world  is  changing  now.  The  time  may  be  ripe  again 


SABBATICAL  MONTH 

Programs  for  Priests 

Priesthood  and  the  Incarnation: 
October  1  -  26,  2001  and 
September  30  -  October  25,  2002 

Priesthood  and  the  Paschal  Mystery: 
February  23  -  March  15,  2002 

Our  sahbalicals  blend  theological  and  pastoral  updating 

with  opportunities  for  individualized  continuing  formation. 
Anticipate  sabbath  rest  and  solitude  in  a  community  of 
prayer,  collegial  conversation  and  learning,  leading  faculty, 
a  premier  new  residence  with  spacious  private  rooms 
including  study  area  and  bath,  weekends  of  your  own 
design,  and  nearby  Baltimorc/V^'ashington.  and  Gettysburg. 

For  brochures  and  more  details,  contact: 

VTV     Center  for  Continuing  Formation 

^m^w^    St.  Mary's  Seminary  &r  University 

5400  Roland  Avenue,  Baltimore  MD  21210-1994 
Phone:  410.864.4100     Fax:  410.864.41 10 
Email:  Center@StMarys,edu 
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Who  Can  Minister? 


Necessary 
and  Sufficient 
Conditions 

BY  EUGP:\E  KENNEDY 


THK  RKV.  DONALD 
Cozzens  has  now 
been  joined  by 
James  Martin,  SJ., 
in  shedding  Hght  rather  than 
heat  on  long-suppressed  ques- 
tions about  the  proportion  ot 
and  challenges  to  homosexual 
priests  in  America  ("The 
Church  and  the  Homosexual 
Priest,"  11/4/00).  Bodi  men  are 
concerned  about  priests  in 
active  ministry.  The  truth  is 
that  homosexual  men  have 
functioned  in  the  sacramental 
ministry  for  generations  in 
greater  or  lesser  numbers,  often 
as  generously  and  successfully 
as  their  heterosexual  confreres. 

It  would  be  helpful,  then,  to 
broaden  our  perception  of  an 
issue  often  reduced  to  the  nar- 
row questions  of  whether 
homosexuals  should  be  accept- 
ed in  seminaries  or  ordained. 
By  rephrasing  an  oversimplified 
question,  we  may  discover  its 
true  complexity.  As  with  inter- 
nalized faith,  the  inquiry 
prompts  no  facile  answers,  but 
instead  deeper  and  better  ques- 
tions. 

The  question  is  not  Who 
can  be  a  priest?  but  Who  can 
minister?  Answer  the  latter 
and  you  also  respond  to  the 

corollary,  Who  may  minister?  And  for  an  answer  we  can 
turn  to  a  fresh  if  ancient  criterion  that  supplants  hetero- 
sexual/homosexual, male/female  and  married/celibate  as 


EUGENE  KENNEDY  is  a  writer  and  professor  emeritus  of 
chology  at  Loyola  University  Chicago.  His  latest  book  is 
Unhealed  Wound:  The  Church  and  Human  Sexuality. 
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I  usual  categories  ot  eligibility  for  and  the  capacity  to 
nister.  Instead,  wc  look  at  the  more  trustworthy  criteri- 

of  discerning  what  is  healthy  over  what  is  unhealthy. 

Wlio  can  minister?  Those  who  can  make  healthy  rela- 
nships  with  those  they  serve  are  capable  of  ministering. 

Health  resembles  fair  weather  more  than  foul.  The 
ter,  like  the  unhealthy,  may  be  unpredictable  and  tor- 
■nted  by  harmful  storms.  Sunrise,  like  health,  is  differ- 
:  every  day,  yet  both  give  warmth,  life  and  hope.  Were 
ather  and  health  always  perfect,  they  would  be  unable 
give  or  express  life.  This  endowment  of  health  is  the 
:essary  and  sufficient  condition  for  ministering  in  a 
irch  that  understands  itself  as  the  mystery  of  the  peo- 

of  God  and,  therefore,  a  mystery  of  human  relation- 
ps.  This  easily  recognizable  quality  of  health  tran- 
nds  all  other  distinctions  as  the  common  denominator 

ife-giving  ministry. 

The  answer  to  the  question  who  can  minister  tells  us 

0  7nay  minister  as  well.  If  there  is  to  be  no  distinguish- 
between  Jew  or  Greek,  slave  or  free  in  the  Catholic 

nmunity,  then  neither  is  there  homosexual  or  hetero- 
ual,  male  or  female,  married  or  given  in  marriage  as  a 
f  of  distinguishing  among  those  who  may  minister  in  a 
ilthy  way  to  that  community.  The  hallmark  of  who  can 

1  who  therefore  may  minister  is  not  exclusive  to  a  spe- 
c  gender,  sexual  orientation  or  con- 

al  state.  Rather,  it  resides  solely  in 
ability  to  be  healthy  in  working 
h  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
nity.  That  is  the  obvious  subtext  of 
il's  letters  to  his  many  communi- 
.,  as  he  urges  Christians  to  serve, 
:le  differences  and  encourage  one 
ither. 


tionship  into  a  new  and  enlarged  condition  of  being,  in 
which  childish  things  may  be  put  away.  This  concept  ful- 
fills the  meaning  of  authority,  whose  root,  angere,  means 
to  create,  to  increase,  to  make  able  to  grow.  Only  those 
who  can  help  others  grow  can  or  may  minister  in  the 
C^hristian  community. 

Unhealthy  Authoritarianism 

I  hc  corollan,  of  course,  is  that  forming  unhealthy  rela- 
tionships is  the  essence  of  authoritarianism.  The  driving 
dynamic  in  authoritarianism  is  the  elaborate  striving  by 
which  one  person  controls  others  in  order  to  satisfy'  his  or 
her  own  needs.  This  style,  no  matter  how  nobly  rational- 
ized as  "for  the  good  of  the  church"  or  as  "Gods  will," 
kills,  delays  or  diminishes  the  true  growth  of  the  other  as 
it  places  the  desires  of  the  unhealthy  servant  ahead  of  the 
healthy  needs  of  those  sei-ved.  Authority  is  always  a  prob- 
lem when  it  is  exercised  by  an  unhealthy  person. 

In  the  discussion  spurred  by  Cozzens  and  Martin, 
the  manipulative,  authoritarian  style  has  emerged  as  the 
most  disturbing  characteristic  of  some  seminarians  and 
priests.  Such  pathological  tactics  also  mark  many  attacks 
on  the  Vatican  II  church  and  its  leaders. 

To  understand  who  can  and  may  minister,  as  well  as 
who  cannot  and  should  not  minister,  identify  a  person's 


thoring  Healthy  Relationships 

king  healthy  relationships  is,  in 
:,  the  essence  of  exercising  healthy 
hority.  Health,  evident  in  his  lack 
defensiveness  and  self-conscious- 
s,  was  the  energy  behind  Pope 
n  XXIII's  embrace  of  the  needy 
"Id.  Authority  is  never  a  problem 
in  it  is  exercised  by  a  healthy  per- 

The  philosopher  Yves  Simon  pro- 
ed  a  dynamic  understanding  of 
lority  as  a  function  of  human  rela- 
iships  in  which  one  (pastor,  teach- 
parent)  relates  to  another  (parish- 
er,  student,  child)  in  order  to  help 
latter  to  grow  out  of  the  old  rela- 


Facing  tough  issues  with  integrity 


The  Promise  of  Obedience 

A  Ritual  History    Leon  Stneder 
Provides  a  study  of  the  history  and  theology  of 
both  the  Promise  of  Obedience  and  the 
modern  issues  which  play  a  major  role  in  the 
Church  between  religious  and  bishops,  and 
bishops  and  the  pope.  Strieder  also  connects 
the  theological  issues  of  promises  of  obedi- 
ence with  their  historical  development  in 
ordination  rituals  and  religious  vows. 
0-8146-6016-9  Paper,  176  pp.,  6x9,  $19.95 
www,catalog.litpress.org/delail.ctm?ID=J  187 

The  Changing  Face 
of  the  Priesthood 

A  Reflection  on  the  Priest's  Crisis  of  Soul 

Donald  B.  Cozzens 

0-81 46-2504-5  Paper,  1 68  pp.,  6  x  9,  $1 4.95 
0-8146-2754-4  Hardcover,  168  pp.,  6  x  9,  $19.95 

wvvw  t al,ili)g  lit|)ress,()rfj/'dptailxlm'IIJ=  1  743 

". . .  artistically  paints  the  very  soul  of  the 
priesthood.  The  result  is  a  masterpiece  which 
captures  its  triumphs  and  tribulations,  hopes  and 
doubts,  loivs  and  disillusions,  and  the  mysterious 
At  bookstores  or  sustain  it." 

Rev.  Ew^ene  F.  Hemrick 

THE  LITURGICAL  PRESS 


Leon  r.  Striedci 


The  Fromise 
of  Obedience 


PRIESTHOOD 
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position  on  the  healthy/unhealthy  continuum.  The 
unhealthy  cannot  fake  their  location  in  the  continuum, 
although  they  attempt  to,  while  the  healthy  do  not  fake 
their  position  because  it  never  occurs  to  them  to  do  so. 

Manipulating,  Demeaning,  Dividing 

In  her  study  of . American  seminaries  (Se?//iiiaries,  Thcolo- 
gdtes  aiul  the  Future  of  Church  Ministry,  1999),  Sister 
Katarina  Schuth  identifies  an  unhealthy  dynamic:  "The 
greatest  challenge  for  facult)'"  is  found  in  "those  [stu- 
dents] who  have  a  rigid  understanding  of  their 
faith. ..thev  create  a  climate  ol"  distrust  and  defensiveness. 


25"*  Anniversary 


AGING  RELIGIOUS  & 
DIOCESAN  PRIESTS  2002 

Only  Intensive  Workshop  of  its  Kind^ 
Addresses  Mdny  of  the  Chdilenges  You  Face  in  Your  Ministry 
Offers  Prdcticdl  Applications  &  Solutions 

Celebrate  with  us! 

Three  great  locations 


New  Location! 
Texas 

San  Antonio 
May  25-30 


Ji — ?  /  '^*f!>^ 

2002 

Wisconsin 

Madison 
June  8-13 


Pennsylvania 

Dallas 
July  20-25 


Designed 
for 

-  Sisters  - 

-  Brothers  - 

-  Priests  - 

-  Ministers  - 

-  Laity - 


In  Positions  of 

Administrators  ♦Nurses  ♦Nurse  Practitioners 

♦  Retirement  Planners  ♦Geriatric  Personnel 

♦  Social  Workers  ♦Recreation  Therapists 

♦  Counselors  ♦Outreach  Workers  ♦Dietitians 
♦Chaplains  ♦Pastoral  Staff 


•  Fdculty  specif icdily  chosen  for  their  expertise  and  dbility  to 
reldte  to  this  focused  sroup 

•  Intesfdtes  the  spintudi,  psycholosicdl,  medicdl,  pdstoidl  dnd 
pidcticdl  issues  concerning  the  aged 

•  Opens  channels  Inline  you  into  a  strong  support  dnd 
networkins  system,  you  continue  to  benefit  long  after  the 
Workshop  has  ended 


Center  for  Professional  Development 
3?]  k  J  COLLEGE 

jMlSERICORDIA 

Dallas,  PA  18612-1098 
Founded  and  sponsored  oy  ine 
Sisters  of  Mercy  of  Dallas 


Phone  866  CM  and  ME,  option  4,  or  570  674-6161 
Fax     570  674-6232 
E-mail  contecl@nnisericorclia  edu 
Web    misericordia  edu/adult  ed 


publicly  questioning  the  orthodo.xy  of  professors  ^^ 
fellow  students." 

This  insidious  dynamic  motivates  students  to  s; 
themselves  as  an  elite  corps,  grandiosely  calling  thei- 
selves  the  John  Paul  II  Generation,  thus  justifying  th^i 
authoritarian  efforts  to  reintroduce  their  punishi  ) 
brand  of  orthodoxy  and  to  demonize  opponents 
methods  that  would  make  James  Carville  blush.  I  h 
want  to  reintroduce  guilt  into  their  version  of  Catho 
sexual  teaching.  One  seminarian  proudly  tells  teenage; 
"that  masturbation  is  always  a  seriously  disordered  act 
In  itself  it  is  always  wrong"  (in  "Why  a  Priest?"  by  Je- 
nifer Egan,  The  New  York  Tim 
Magazine,  4/4/99).  Such  self-indi- 
gent and  self-aggrandizing  attitm 
employ  manipulation,  demeaning  ,1 
shaming — stock  authoritan 
approaches  that  result  in  unheal  1 
human  relationships. 

Techniques  flowing  from  tl 
unhealthy  dynamic  motivate  critics 
Vatican  II  to  attack  the  late  Cardii 
Joseph  Bernardin  of  Chicago  for  ar 
thing  and  everything.  These  ran 
from  childish  nyah,  nyah  claims  tl 
more  people  went  to  Cardir 
Mundelein's  wake  than  to  his, 
blaming  his  "Consistent  Ethic 
Life"  for  Catholics'  voting  50  perce 
to  47  percent  for  Vice  President 
Gore  in  the  last  presidential  electic 
Likewise,  bishops  are  covertly  pn 
sured  to  drop  the  Rev.  Richa 
AlcBrien  s  coluirms  from  their  pape 
although  the  theologian's  orthodc 
is  unquestioned.  It  is  found  in  a  hig 
ly  concentrated  state  in  officials  w 
demand  that  those  they  define  as  d 
senters,  like  Sister  Jeanine  Gramii 
"submit"  to  them  and  then  puni 
them  by  destroying  their  potency,  f( 
bidding  them  to  write,  speak  or  ev 
remember  the  humiliation  they  hi 
endured. 

These  unconscious  and  unhealt 
modes  of  manipulating  people  rev 
the  subtle  but  omnipresent  gratifii 
tions  of  unhealthy  authoritarianis 
1  hose  who  delight  in  it  often  disgu 
their  needs  to  dominate,  seduce  a 
conquer,  but  they  cannot  hide  th 
negative  effects.  Such  persons  cam 
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body 
mind 
spirit 


inister  because  they  corrupt  rather 
an  enhirge  the  community.  Church 
ficials  should  acknowledge  that 
ihealthy  people  may  not  minister 
Jier. 

ho  May  Minister? 

e  should  not  ask  whetlier  persons  are 
imosexual  or  heterosexual  but 
lether  they  are  healthy  enough  to 
ike  life-giving  human  relationships, 
iliness  comes  from  the  old  English 
/,  meaning  wholeness  or  health, 
intifying  health  is  not  difficult.  Who 
getting  the  most  out  of  this  interac- 
n,  and  what  is  the  gratification,  and 
whom  is  it  directed?  Is  there  more  to 
;  or  less  as  a  result  of  this  relation- 
P? 

Healthy  ministers  give  themselves 
others  without  taking  so  much  back 
return  that  they  bankrupt  the  rela- 
nship,  defrauding  rather  than  help- 
l  others.  To  watch  healthy  people 
ing  care  of  others  is  to  find  a  rough 
^rational  definition  of  in  caritate  uon 
a,  "in  love  unfeigned,"  which  has 
m  and  remains  the  energy  of  suc- 
;sful  ministry  wherever  it  is  found, 
ily  the  healthy  may  safely  minister 
i  only  the  healthy  may  safely  exer- 
i  authority. 

The  so-called  vocation  shortage 
y  be  a  function  of  the  unresolved 
1  unhealthy  organizational  conflicts 
iie  church.  It  is  not  helped  by  scour- 
\  the  world  for  those  willing  to 
:ept  the  sexually  restrictive  condi- 
ns  for  ministry  that  they  may  not 
derstand  fully,  but  by  identifying 
ise  all  around  us  who  can  minister  in 
lealthy  and  life-giving  way.  "The 
lius  of  the  apostolate,"  Pope  Paul  VI 
;e  wrote,  is  "knowing  how  to  love." 
Everybody — heterosexual,  homo- 
ual,  single  or  married — is  invited  to 
s  well-lighted  gathering.  Only 
)se  are  excluded  who  cannot  bear 
timony  to  the  light  for  fear  that  it 
I  scatter  the  darkness  to  reveal  the 
den,  unhappy  and  unhealthy  parts 
hemselves.  0 
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The  Parents'  Pan 
in  Vocation.^ 

A  little  encouragement  of  a  likci 
candidate  along  tk 
way  wouldn  Y  hwi 

FRANK  ].  RODIME 


The  Most  Rev.  Tboiinis  f.'  Dailw  bishop  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
reeoitly  'ivrote  a  /ei/{rthy  pastonil  letter  on  the  cmrent  shoitn^re  of 
priests  mid  the  deeline  in  the  nniiiber  of  vocations.  Under  the  title, 
"P/v/v  the  Lord  of  the  Harve.st, "  the  letter  uuis  published  in  the 
Nov.  11,  2000,  issue  of  The  Tablet,  Brooklyn's  diocesan  weekly. 

In  its  issue  of  Sunday,  Nov.  19,  2000,  The  New  York  Times 
awried  a  feature  stoiy  entitled,  "No  Longer  E/iger  to  Say,  \My 
Son,  the  Priest. ///  this  aiticle,  the  repoiter  Laurie  Goodstein, 
having  noted  Bishop  Daily  s  letter,  zvent  on  to  conclude  froDi  sur- 
veys and  her  own  inteii'iezvs  that  nowadays  even  many  devout 
Catholic  parents  do  not  encourage  the/r  children  to  consider  voca- 
tions to  the  priesthood  or  religious  life. 

The  Most  Rev.  Frank  J.  Rodinier,  who  has  been  bishop  of 
Piiterson,  N.  J.,  since  I'JTS,  annn/ented  on  the  Times's  article  in 
the  column  he  regularly  writes  for  The  Beacon,  the  Paterson  dio- 
cese's zveekly.  His  t'.v.wy  appeared  in  the  paper's  Nov.  2>  issue  and 
is  reprinted  here  in  substantially  the  samefonn. 

N  IIF^R  NFAV  YORK  TLVlKS  ARTIc:iJ-,  subtitlcd,  "Religions 
Careers  Lose  Luster  for  Catholic  Parents,"  Laurie 
Goodstein  noted  that  Brook]\ai  Bishop  Daily's  pastoral 
letter  on  the  priest  shortage  "was  intended  not  only  for 
parish  administrators,  but  also  for  the  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents sitting  in  the  pews.  Catholic  leaders  like  Bishop  Daily  are 
well  aware  that  a  major  factor  behind  the  shortage  of  priests 
is  a  shortage  of  C^atholic  parents  who  are  willing  to  coax  dneir 
children  to  consider  vocations  to  the  priesthood." 

Along  with  making  some  good  points,  A'ls.  Goodstein 
approaches  the  subject  from  a  purely  secular  perspective. 
Before  going  into  details  about  her  reasoning,  I  must  say  I 
don't  know  of  any  priests  or  seminarians  who  were  "coaxed" 
by  dieir  parents  to  become  priests,  nor  do  I  imagine  that  any 


parents  who  tried  it  would  get  veiy  far. 

It  is  probably  fair  to  say,  however,  that  fewer  Catho 
parents  in  our  country  today  would  get  excited  if  their  so 
expressed  a  desire  to  become  priests  than  in  days  gone  1: 
Even  so,  according  to  a  C]ARA  (the  Center  for  Appli( 
Research  in  the  Apostolate,  located  at  Georgetown  Univer; 
ty)  survey,  one  out  of  three  Catholic  parents  agreed  with  t 
statement,  "I  have  encouraged  my  child  (or  children)  to  co 
sider  becoming  a  priest,  sister  or  brother."  Some  might  wi 
more  parents  felt  diat  way,  but  to  me,  at  least,  that  statistic 
impressive,  even  encouraging. 

1  put  tlie  major  reasons,  again  very  secular  reasons,  w] 
parents  are  said  to  be  negative  toward  their  sons  becomii 
priests,  side  by  side  with  the  religious  concepts  of  the  prie; 
h(iod  as  a  calling,  tinder  five  categories: 

1 .  Status  Syynbol  versus  Service.  It  is  maintained  that  f 
children  of  immigrants  a  generation  or  two  ago,  the  prie: 
hood  was  a  high  h(jnor,  certainly  a  preferable  alternative  tc 
job  in  the  coal  mines  or  steel  mills.  Parents  were  proud  to  s; 
"My  son,  the  priest."  1  su[)pose  it  depends  on  who  you' 
talking  to,  but  the  priests'  parents  I  know  today  are  al 
proud  of  their  sons.  So  are  die  parents  of  seminarians. 

However,  if  the  priesdiood  was  ever  a  status  symbol  f 
some,  diat  was  never  a  sufficient  motive  for  an  individual 
be  drawn  to  die  priesdiood  as  a  way  of  life.  The  life  of  a  pri( 
is  a  life  of  sennce.  It  always  has  been.  It  offers  more  opport 
nities  to  reach  people,  to  teach,  uplift,  encourage,  couns 
heal  and  bless  them  than  any  other  calling.  Status  seek( 
ti-avel  other  paths.  Those  who  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Je' 
as  priests  do  so  as  servants  of  all. 

2.  Career  versus  Vocation.  Some  look  upon  die  priesdio' 
simply  as  a  career,  a  profession  that  a  man  can  choose  ti> 


H) 
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long  several  otlicrs.  It  is  then  said  that  fewer  men  choose 
iesthood  because  career  choices  are  more  plentiful  today, 
ere  again  we  have  a  secular  approach  to  the  priesthood. 
Tiile  guidance  counselors  may  put  the  priesthood  in  the 
neral  categor}-  of  clergy,  and  the  clergy  on  the  level  of  the 
^al  and  medical  professions — if  for  no  other  reason  than 
cause  of  the  graduate  studies  required — the  priesthood 
inds  apart  from  all  diose  others. 

Priesthood,  from  a  human  perspective,  is  a  vocation,  in 
a  strict  sense  of  the  word — a  calling,  a  response  to  a  call  by 
3d.  From  God's  perspective,  it  is  a  choice  God  makes  of  an 
dividual  for  ministry.  "You  did  not  choose  me,  but  I  chose 
u,"  Jesus  said  0n.  15:16). 

Commentators  also  point  out  that  there  is  little  by  way  of 
vancement  in  the  priesthood.  This,  we  are  told,  adds  to 
rents'  disinclination  toward  encouraging  their  sons  to 
come  priests.  It  is  understandable  that  parents  want  their 
ildren  to  get  ahead,  to  be  promoted,  but  the  priest  who 
ives  to  be  Chnstlike  is  committed  to  leaving  the  high 
ices  to  others.  Those  of  us  who  are  called  to  leadership  in 
;  church  must  be  reminded,  and  we  must  remind  ourselves 
;r  and  over  again,  that  God  dethrones  the  pnnid  antl  lifts 

die  lowly  (Tk.  1:52). 

3.  Possessions  vastus  Vision.  A  recent  visitor  to  St.  Patrick's 
thedral  told  a  Times  reporter,  "C>hildren  can  make  a  better 
■  than  a  religious  life  now."  For  "better  Hfe"  read  "money." 
I  can't  blame  parents  for  wanting  their  children  to  be  well 
,  to  have  all  they  need  to  live  a  good  life  and,  for  that  mat- 
,  even  more  than  they  need  to  live  comfortably.  Most 
ests  in  our  part  of  the  world  live  comfortably;  many  priests 
Jie  other  parts  of  the  world  do  not. 

But  those  who  are  called  to  the  priesthood  are  challenged 
be  visionaries,  to  see  beyond  the  material  wealth  of  this 
rid,  to  look  into  the  ftimre  life.  Through  prayer  and  con- 
iplation  on  the  mysteiy  of  God  and  the  eternal  ti-uths, 
ests  are  to  put  things  into  perspective  in  their  own  lives 
1  to  help  others  do  the  same  in  their  lives.  Priests  are  to 
ch  people  through  word  and  example  how  to  put  first 
igs  first.  "For  what  will  it  profit  them 
hey  gain  the  whole  world  but  forfeit 
irlife?"(Mt.  16:26). 

4.  Security  versus  Satisfaction.  It  is  said 
t  priests  today  endure  more  stress 
;ause  of  the  bad  publicity  created  b\ 

failures  of  a  few,  the  heavier  work- 

d  that  is  a  consequence  of  fewer  ordi- 
I  ions  and  the  dissatisfaction  felt  by 
I  ny  Catholics  because  of  the  ineligibil- 
I  of  women  for  ordination.  These  con- 

ons,  it  is  said,  lead  to  priests'  experi- 

;ing  a  lack  of  emotional  security. 

ese  are  indeed  chaUenges  we  face,  but 


priests  in  pastoral  ministiy  and  counseling  know  ftdl  well  that 
priests  are  not  the  only  ones  under  stress.  People  in  all  walks 
of  life  face  stressful  and  emotionally  disturbing  situations  in 
today's  society.  Priests,  in  fact,  probably  face  fewer  than  most. 
Furthermore,  generally  speaking,  priests  have  more  and  bet- 
ter means  than  most  to  deal  with  sti"ess.  They  have  an  inti- 
mate relationship  with  Jesus,  a  prayer  life,  oppormnities  for 
spiritual  direction,  counseling  and  retreats.  Also,  for  those 
who  make  the  most  of  it,  there  is  the  fi-atemal  spirit  among 
priests  that  can  make  die  yoke  easier  and  the  burden  hghter. 

But  priests  have  even  more  than  these  resources.  They 
have  the  deep  satisfaction  that  comes  fi-om  making  a  differ- 
ence in  the  lives  of  others  in  an  almost  unlimited  number  of 
ways:  preaching  the  message  of  God's  love,  reconciling  fami- 
lies, pardoning  sinners,  consoling  the  sick,  challenging  people 
to  use  their  gifts  for  the  common  good  and,  in  a  way  open 
only  to  the  priest,  celebrating  Mass  and  making  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  available  to  God's  family. 

5.  Ivnjiediatf  Family  versus  Kxteiuied  Faviily.  One  reason 
why  parents  do  not  encourage  their  sons  to  become  priests,  it 
is  asserted,  is  that  they  want  grandchildren.  1  suppose  the 
desire  to  have  children  of  their  own  may  deter  some  men 
from  responding  to  the  priestly  vocation.  Who  can  blame 
them?  However,  most  priests  become  fathers  to  a  larger  fami- 
ly dian  they  ever  could  have  imagined. 

Many  of  us  have  brothers  and  sisters,  and  tiieir  families 
are  our  own.  We  love  them  and  they  love  us.  We  are  in  a 
position,  often  enough,  to  help  them  as  though  they  were  our 
own  children  and  grandchildren.  But  beyond  these  family 
members  we  become  spiritually  related  to  all  we  baptize  and 
at  whose  marriages  we  officiate,  all  we  preach  to  and  teach,  all 
those  with  whom  we  celebrate  the  sacraments.  People 
eml)race  us  and  welcome  us  into  their  homes.  The  priest's 
extended  family  is  often  immense. 

No  one  should  ever  be  coaxed  to  become  a  priest — by 
parents,  by  priests,  by  anyone.  On  the  other  hand,  a  little 
encouragement  of  a  likely  candidate  along  the  way 


wouldn't  hurt. 
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A  Letter  to  the  American 
Catholic  Bishops 

From  Your  Pastors 


BY  THOMAS  P.  SWEETSER 


WF  PAS  IORS  [IA\'E  BF.EN  MEF  TINX,  in  foCUS 
groups  around  the  country,  try  ing  to  cope 
with  the  stress  and  sti-ains  of  pastoral  leader- 
ship. Though  a  small  group,  only  50  in  all, 
we  are  from  seven  different 
parts  o\  the  countiy  and  rep- 
resent the  feelings  and 
desires  ol  many  other  pas- 
tors like  ourselves.  Alter 
meeting  just  twice,  in  the 
spring  and  tall  ot  2()()(),  v\e 
have  made  significant  strides 
toward  reducing  oiu^  work- 
load. 

Keeping  track  ol  our 
work  hours  t(jr  a  gix  en  week 
of  pastoring,  we  discovered 
our  average  was  65  hours, 
which  amounts  to  about  1 1 
hours  per  day,  six  days  a 
week.  At  our  first  sessions  in 
the  spring,  we  worked  at 
making  more  eftective  use  ol 
our  time  to  reduce  our 
workload.  Realizing  we  can't 
d(j  everything,  we  made 
choices  about  what  was 

essential  to  our  ministiy  and  w  hat  could  be  delegated  to  oth- 
ers. 

Building  relationships  is  at  the  heart  of  parish  life.  In 
reducing  our  workload,  we  had  to  be  careful  that  we  contin- 
ued to  be  present  to  our  people  and  kept  in  close  contact 

THOMAS  P.  SWEETSER,  S.J..  director  of  the  Parish  Evaluation 
Project,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  was  asked  by  pastors  in  focus-group 
sessions  to  write  this  article  as  coming  from  them  to  their 
bishops. 


with  them.  But  diere  are  ways  of  being  present  that  let  jk 
pie  know  we  care  about  them  and  are  interested  in  their  li\ 
without  absorbing  large  portions  of  our  days.  We  learnr 
how  to  attend  meetings  and  gatherings  without  remain  ii 

for  the  entire  session,  t(  > 
present  before  and  alt 
liturgies  so  people  coul 
greet  us  and  experience  ( i' 
interest  in  their  lives, 
refocus  phone  calls  to  ( 
set  period  each  day, 
make  appointments  wi 
ourselves  for  homily  prep 
ration  and  personal  refle 
don,  to  prioritize  comm 
ments,  choosing  those  tf 
were  important  and  givii 
urgent  but  unimporta 
matters  to  others  to  ha 
die. 

The  reduction  in  tl 
number  of  priests  mea 
diat  we  will  be  called  up< 
to  preside  at  more  ai 
more  liturgies  througho 
the  week.  We  commei 
your  brother  bishop,  Jam 
A.  Ciriffin  of  die  Diocese  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  a  letl 
he  wrote  to  his  priests  in  which  he  said,  "I  believe  the  tir 
has  clearly  come  to  prepare  the  clergy  and  faithful  alike  foi 
new  approach,  one  which  acknowledges  that  there  will 
rimes  when,  due  to  a  lack  of  an  available  priest,  there  may 
no  Mass  on  Sunday  in  a  given  place."  He  went  on  to  say  tt 
priests  should  not  be  expected  to  celebrate  more  than  thr 
iMasses  for  Sundays  or  holy  days.  The  bishops  guidelin 
urged  each  parish  to  have  a  group  of  trained  persons  w 
would  see  to  die  implementation  of  the  parish's  own  plan  I 
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•iesdess  Sun(la\'s  or  hol\-  day  celebrarions.  Considering  die 
owing  pressures  we  experience  as  pastors,  diis  is  a  step  in 
e  right  direction. 

In  the  fall  of  2000,  we  once  again  gathered  in  focus 
cups  to  see  what  each  pastor  had  done  to  make  more 
fective  use  of  his  time.  The  results  were  gratifying, 
[irough  careful  plarming  and  creative  delegation,  the  aver- 
e  number  of  hours  had  fallen  to  53  hours  of  ministry  a 
;ek,  which  is  just  under  1 1  hours  a  day, 
e  days  a  week.  This  was  a  significant 
ift,  but  it  was  still  beyond  what  we  con- 
ler  a  reasonable  workload. 

Looking  at  our  lives  as  pastors,  we 
;ognize  that  to  be  effective  in  our  min- 
ry  and  pastoring,  we  should  spend  no 
Dre  than  50  hours  per  week  doing  min- 
ry.  We  also  should  have  at  least  one 
d  a  halt  days  off  each  week.  7'he  pre- 
it  parish  system  does  not  support  this, 
the  minds  ot  many  parishioners,  the 
5tor  should  always  be  available,  day  or 
jht,  seven  days  a  week.  But  to  maintain 
r  energy  and  enthusiasm  for  ministry,  we  need  at  least  an 
emight  and  a  full  day  away  from  the  parish  every  week. 

Spending  the  bulk  of  our  time  in  the  parish,  we  feel  the 
rish  offices  should  not  be  located  in  the  same  place 
icre  we  live.  In  many  parishes  where  we  work,  we  live 
/er  the  store,"  which  is  not  an  arrangement  conducive 
■  establishing  limits  to  our  workload  or  for  creating 
imdaries  between  ministry  and  personal  living.  A  much 
.ter  arrangement  is  to  have  our  residence  either  at  one 
i  of  the  church  property  opposite  the  parish  offices,  or 
ter  yet,  to  have  a  house  or  apartment  a  few  blocks  from 
;  church.  This  little  bit  of  space  helps  us  establish  a  per- 
lal  life  apart  fi-om  the  ministry.  We  can  still  be  reached 

emergencies,  but  the  stall,  leaders  and  parishioners 
w  that  when  we  "go  home,"  this  is  our  personal  time 
i  space.  As  one  of  our  number  mentioned  during  our 
sions,  "This  little  distance  makes  all  the  difference.  I  had 
idea  that  living  just  a  block  fi-om  the  church  could  have 
h  an  influence  on  improving  my  disposition." 

Despite  the  growing  shortage  of  clergy,  we  priests 
)uld  be  required  to  preside  at  no  more  dian  three  regu- 
ly  scheduled  Masses  on  the  weekend  and  at  no  more 
n  two  other  liturgical  celebrations,  such  as  weddings, 
)tisms  or  funerals.  If  we  have  other  liturgical  obligations, 
h  as  a  mission  church  or  Mass  at  a  neighboring  parish, 

total  number  of  three  scheduled  Masses  still  holds.  It  is 
:  too  difficult  to  maintain  one  s  energy  and  be  a  leader  of 

rgical  prayer  if  there  is  an  unending  series  of  Masses, 
ecially  if  there  is  travel  involved  between  sites. 

While  we  realize  that  people  will  make  a  plea  that  an 


exception  be  made  for  dieir  particular  need,  it  is  far  better 
to  seek  creative  alternatives  than  to  demand  more  time  and 
more  celebrations  from  us.  These  options  might  include 
wedding  ceremonies  performed  during  the  regular  week- 
end Masses,  or  deacons  performing  wedding  ceremonies 
not  involving  a  Mass,  or  other  ministers  doing  the  reflec- 
tions on  Scriptures  during  the  Masses  in  place  of  a  homily 
by  the  priest.  V\Tiat  people  do  not  realize  is  the  amount  of 
preparation  and  emotional  energy  that 
goes  into  each  liturgical  celebration.  Part 
of  the  hours  we  expend  each  week  are 
given  to  large  doses  of  homily  prepara- 
tion, meeting  time  with  couples  and  par- 
ents and  filling  out  documents. 

Not  only  do  we  need  time  awav  from 
ministry — both  weekly  and  during  our 
annual  vacation  and  retreat — we  also 
need  time  tor  reading,  updating  and  pro- 
fessional development.  One  of  the  most 
frequent  complaints  voiced  during  our 
gatherings  was  the  little  time  we  have  to 
do  any  reading  or  for  participating  in 
classes  on  liturgy,  Scripture  or  leadership  skills.  The  oppor- 
tunity tor  this  needs  to  be  built  into  our  regular  work  week 
as  part  ot  our  ongoing  development  for  pastoring  a  modem 
parish.  Also  built  into  the  equation  should  be  a  sabbatical  of 
at  least  tour  months  away  fi'om  the  parish  every  seven  years. 
If  the  shortage  is  getting  to  the  point  where  a  priest  can  no 
longer  take  a  sabbatical  for  prayer,  study  and  relaxation, 
then  a  change  in  the  system  is  necessary.  Otherwise  the 
strains  will  continue  to  mount,  resulting  in  sickness,  exhaus- 
tion and  poor  pastoring.  Both  we  and  our  people  desei-ve 
better. 

The  parishioners  themselves  are  working  too  hard 
these  days,  often  not  leaving  work  behind  but  bringing  it 
home  with  them  by  means  of  cell  phones  and  the  Internet. 
Pastors  should  offer  a  model  of  a  balanced  lifestyle,  not 
perpetuate  the  same  hectic  pace  experienced  by  our  people. 
If  we  can  find  a  balance  between  our  personal  lives  and  our 
workload,  the  implications  will  ripple  out  bevond  us, 
changing  the  culture  of  the  parish  as  a  whole  and  those 
who  belong  to  it. 

We  need  your  help.  First  of  all,  pay  attention  to  the 
workload  you  are  expecting  of  your  pastors,  lest  you  con- 
tinue to  lose  the  few  that  you  have.  Workaholism  is  not  a 
gift  of  the  Spirit.  We  realize  you  may  be  risking  possible 
conflict  with  higher  authority  as  you  take  a  stand  to  sup- 
port your  priests  in  establishing  a  realistic  workload.  Your 
awareness  and  encouragement  of  our  situation  is  impor- 
tant as  we  strive  to  discover  what  is  and  is  not  possible  in 
our  pastoring. 

Recognize  the  people's  right  to  the  celebration  of  the 
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Eucharist.  Provide  a  forum  to  discuss  changes  in  the 
requirements  for  ordination  and  to  discover  ways  in 
which  parish  communities  can  call  people  to  the  priest- 
hood, even  without  the  requirement  of  celibacy.  Also  rec- 
ognize the  movement  of  the  Spirit  in  the  evolution  of  the 
ministiy  of  women  in  the  church  today.  Many  priests  are 
currendy  living  an  emotionally  and  spiritually  unhealthy 
lifestyle,  and  both  priests  and  parishioners  are  suffering 
because  of  this. 

We  are  not  the  enemy.  We  love  the  church  as  you  do. 
Please  think  of  us  that  way.  Listen  to  the  people  and  be 
closer  to  them.  Encourage  sabbaticals,  study  opportuni- 
ties, retreats  and  spiritual  development  for  priests,  staffs 
and  pastoral  ministers.  We  will  try  to  do  our  part  to  dis- 
cover ways  to  use  our  time  more  effectively,  but  we  need 
the  legitimacy  that  your  position  can  provide  to  maintain 
a  balanced  workload. 

Seriously  look  at  and  realize  the  consequences  of  not 
dealing  with  the  issues  related  to  ordination,  such  as 
burn-out  among  priests,  the  compromise  of  their  physical 
and  mental  health,  less  time  for  meaningful  ministry  and 
people  being  deprived  of  Eucharist  and  sacraments.  Also, 
recognize  the  need  for  priests  to  have  a  lile  of  their  own. 
Identify  what  would  be  the  ideal  workload  for  pastors  and 
promote  this  "benchmark"  throughout  the  diocese.  Limit 
weekend  Masses  to  three.  Push  for  the  celebration  ot 


weddings  during  the  regularly  scheduled  weekend  litu 
gies.  Delegate  deacons  or  nonordained  ministers  'i 
anoint  the  sick.  Advocate  opening  up  ordination  to  . 
who  are  qualified  and  called  to  this  ministry. 

Put  as  much  time  and  effort  into  making  sure  pric^ 
take  time  for  retreats,  personal  updating  and  recreaticjn 
is  given  to  other  concerns  throughout  the  diocese.  Pn 
vide  as  much  funding  for  the  development  of  lay  minist 
and  staff  development  as  is  given  to  the  formation  ii 
preparation  of  future  priests.  Entrust  the  administrati( 
of  the  parish  to  someone  other  than  the  pastor. 
appointing  pastors,  consider  appointing  a  qualified 
toral  administrator  along  with  the  new  pastor,  who  wou 
share  in  the  mnning  and  administration  of  the  parish. 

Encourage  priests  to  live  in  communal  settings  wi 
other  priests  who  might  serve  a  number  of  differe: 
parishes,  but  in  a  place  removed  from  any  one  of  tl 
parishes.  Also,  foster  more  dialogue  and  sharing  wi 
other  denominations  to  see  how  they  cope  with  the  pre 
sures  of  pastoral  ministry;  in  this  way,  we  can  learn  fro 
one  another. 

One  of  your  own,  the  late  Cardinal  Joseph  Bernardi 
wrote  to  his  priests  before  he  died:  "Get  awav  from  tl 
paperwork.  Ask  yourself,  when  people  come  to  churc 
are  they  finding  Jesus?  If  they  are  not,  then  they  are  was 
ing  their  time.  People  simply  want  us  to  be  with  them 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  their  lives, 
light  of  that,  priests  need  to  be  tl 
face  ol  Jesus  to  people.  They  need 
have  time  to  do  this  and  to  get  aw; 
from  paperwork.  Compassion  com 
before  compliance." 

This  is  a  large  order,  and  we  rea 
ize  you  cannot  do  it  alone.  We  wa 
to  work  with  you  to  reconstitute  tl 
role  and  duties  of  the  pastor  ar 
encourage  the  priesthood  ot  all  tl 
baptized  to  share  the  load.  Cardin 
Roger  Mahony  wrote  in  his  pastor 
letter  on  ministry  (4/20/00 
"Authentic  collaboration  is  rooted 
the  conviction  that  all  the  baptize 
are  given  a  share  in  Christ's  priest 
ministry,  and  that  one  and  all  a 
necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  tl 
C>hurch  s  mission."  This  mission 
the  church  is  suffering  because  pa 
tors  are  overburdened.  Work  with 
to  discover  what  can  reasonably  1 
expected  of  us  and  what  could  ( 
should  be  handed  over  to  other 
Thank  you  for  listening. 
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VNew 
J^entecost 

he  silver 
wiversary  of  the 
^ational  Association 
r  Lay  Ministry 


VIRGINIA  SULLIVAN  FINN 


A         SILVKR  ANNIVERSARY  IS  evoca- 

'%  tive  of  endurance  along  (one 
^%     hopes)  with  bearing  fruit,  bond- 

JL  ing  and  blessings.  Such  evoca- 
ns  and  reminiscences  came  to  mind  this 
ir  on  the  occasion  of  the  25th  anniver- 
y  of  the  National  Association  for  Lay 
nistry,  a  Catholic  organization  in  which 
as  active  for  over  a  decade. 
In  the  mid-1970's,  20  believers  came 
ether  in  Philadelphia  for  conversation  on 
ministry.  A  gestation  period  followed  that  included  meet- 
s  in  Dallas  and  Chicago,  culminating  in  a  1980  gathering 
120  participants  (lay  leaders,  women  rehgious  and  clergy) 
Trinity  College  in  Wasliington  D.C.,  ft-om  which  emerged 
National  Association  of  Lay  Ministry  Coordinators. 
As  an  M.Div.  graduate  with  training  in  spiritual  direction, 
id  been  a  campus  minister  and  was  leading  parish  work- 
ps  on  the  spiritual  dimension  of  lay  ministry.  Not  every 
ishioner  embraced  this  new  development  of  service  within 
church:  "Don't  use  the  word  iiiinister  when  you  talk  about 

I'm  just  lending  a  hand  to  Father  Shea  because  he's  over- 
rked."  An  introduction  by  a  pastor  startled  me:  "Vir- 
ia...that  is  Mrs.  Finn. ..is  leading  the  spiritual  workshop  for 
bouncers.  Excuse  me,  for  the  ushers.  Or  do  we  call  them 
iters?  It's  tough  with  all  the  changes  these  days." 
The  remark  about  the  bouncers  was  what  led  me  away 
n  my  family  and  out  to  the  1982  N.A.L.M.C.  conference 

5INIA  SULLIVAN  FINN  has  served  on  the  National  Associa- 
for  Lay  Ministry  executive  board  as  a  member  and  as 
rperson.  At  the  Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  in  Cam- 
ge,  Mass.,  she  taught  the  practicurn  in  spiritual  direction 
coordinated  formation  activities. 


at  Regis  College  (now  Regis  University)  in  Denver.  Two 
memories  remain  from  that  event.  One  was  of  a  large,  sunny 
room  with  over  100  people — lay  believers,  priests  and 
women  religious — all  attentive  and  engaged  in  intense  open 
dialogue  about  lay  ministry.  I  suddenly  knew  that  I  was  no 
longer  a  solitary  boundary-dweller  within  the  church. 

Later,  in  the  Regis  College  dorm,  I  contemplated  the  col- 
ors of  the  distant  Rocky  Mountains  as  they  shifted  from  gray 
to  blue  to  purple  as  if  the  rock  formations  were  alive.  Though 
I  did  not  know  it,  I  was  embarking  on  a  long  voyage  in  a  ves- 
sel diat  shifted,  like  the  Rockies'  colors,  between  benign  and 
daiuiting  cuirents. 

To  deny  the  value  of  lay  leadership  in  ministiy  was  more 
difficult  after  the  National  (Conference  ol  Catholic  Bishops 
published  Culled  and  Gifted:  Catholic  Laity  (1980),  which 
declared,  "We  welcome  this  gift  to  the  church."  FCpiscopal 
endorsement,  along  with  the  heady  freedom  the  association's 
lay  members  had  lelt  in  Denver,  enabled  them  to  advocate  in 
1 984  at  their  conference  in  Boston  a  change  of  name  to  the  j- 
National  Association  for  Lay  Ministry.  Its  primary  goal  was  ^ 
to  "be  a  representative  voice  of  lay  ministers,  helping  their  % 
experience  to  further  die  evenmal  transfonnation  of  Church  > 
stnicmres  and  ministries."  By  the  following  year,  384  mem-  5 
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bers  belonged  to  N.A.L.M.,  which  often  has  included  on  its 
executive  board  clergy  and  women  religious  and  has  alternat- 
ed its  head  position,  chair  of  the  board,  between  women  and 
men.  The  conference  in  St.  Paul  in  1986  urged  the  bishops  to 
empower  women  in  ministry  and  to  insure  the  availability  of 
Eucharist. 

Reaching  Beyond  Boundaries 

Through  the  198Us  the  boisterous  spirit  and  cutting-edge 
sensibility  of  the  Boston  conference,  along  with  lay  ministry 
growth  countrywide,  led  to  creativit)'  and  to  collaboration 
with  other  national  organizations.  The  National  Organiza- 
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tion  for  the  Continuing  Education  of  Roman  Catholic  Ck- 
gy,  was  especially  supportive  of  the  fledgling  lay  minisf 
organization. 

With  20  odier  Catholic  organizations,  N.A.L.M.  planm 
"Synod'  87  Conference:  An  American  Gathering  of  I. 
Leadership,"  to  be  held  in  Rome  in  October  1987  as  a  gt 
ture  of  solidarity  with  the  Synced  of  Bishops  on  the  Laii, 
Leaders  of  the  association  were  suiprised  when  250  pilgi  ii 
signed  on,  and  again,  on  arrival  in  Rome,  when  welcdii 
mats  seemed  in  short  supply.  At  initial  meetings  with  cki': 
ft-om  Rome,  it  was  strongly  suggested  that  we  not  act  to 
American.  WTnat  did  that  mean — modesty  in  dress  at  !■ 
Peter's  or  muting  voices  in  Vatic. i 
offices? 

On  the  first  morning  of  our  dai 
seminars,  an  Insh  journalist  whispered 
my  ear,  "I  hear  your  troops  are  out 
hijack  the  synod." 

The  idea  seemed  so  far-fetched, 
wondered  whether  to  laugh  or  to  accu 
him  of  paranoia.  Later,  when  asked  wh 
cardinal  had  given  permission  for  o 
.synod  journey,  we  replied,  "We  nev 
thought  of  a.sking  for  permission." 

"That's  so  American!"  was  tl 
rejoinder,  fjne  that  brought  to  my  mil 
an  image  of  Norman  Rockwell's  "Eo 
Ereedoms"  poitrait  of  a  New  England 
speaking  up  at  a  town  meeting. 

But  when  Pope  John  Paul  II  we 
comed  the  group,  there  were  welcor 
mats  everywhere  we  American  pilgrir 
went,  visiting  Curia  offices,  meetii 
bishops  from  back  home,  attending  pa 
els  of  international  lay  speakers.  V 
savored  the  sublimit)'  and  faith  of  t 
ancient  city. 

Initiating  Research 

In  the  late  1 9S0's  much-needed  grants 
particularly  from  the  Raskob  Eoundatii 
for  C^atholic  Activities — came  to  tl 
association  for  research  on  grass-roc 
la\people  as  well  as  hy  ministers. 

To  me,  the  cnx\  of  the  contempora 
situation  was:  a)  whether,  through  I' 
ministr)',  the  church  was  increasing 
thousands  the  number  of  service  worki 
for  tasks  not  requiring  ordination  or 
whether  the  church  was  truly  embnu  i 
within  its  ministerial  leadership  vihr.i 
(vatholic  lav  believers  called  by  Gc 
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□ping  tlic  latter  might  be  the  case,  I  aHgned  myself  with 
.A.L.M.'s  Spiritualit}'  Task  Force's  grant-supported  pro- 
:ts. 

But  how  should  we  enter  unex]")lored  territory  without  a 
ip?  The  initial  project  of  the  task  force  was  therefore  to 
gage  a  dozen  "spiritual  cartographers"  to  reflect  on  the 
iponses  to  three  fundamental  questions  asked  both  of  lay 
jmbers  of  N.A.L.M.  and  of  lay  persons  who  were  not  in 
:lesial  ministry:  I)  Describe  what  happened  in  an  event  in 
lich  you  experienced  God.  2)  VVTiat  meaning  does  this 
^nt  have  for  you?  3)  How  has  this  affected  your  life? 
No  significant  differences  were  noted  between  the 
)ups.  Otir  consultants  reported:  "What 
lerged  with  particular  strength  was 
igious  experience  rooted  in  the  cir- 
mstance  of  ongoing  life  experience, 
ople  met  God  in  the  strangest,  most 
expected  and  wonderful  ways.  Our 
lological  doctrine  that  God  is  every- 
ere  received  sucii  lovely  proof" 
Some  contexts  for  the  encounter  with 
)d  were  stressful,  like  selling  one's 
jse  or  losing  one's  job  or  the  death  of  a 
ent.  Others  were  peaceful,  like  being 
h  friends  or  walking  through  a  Christ- 
s  tree  farm.  In  spite  of  the  striking 
iety,  both  the  meaning  and  the  faiit  of 
experience  revealed  common  giT)und. 
icovering  God's  availabihty  in  an  imex- 
ted  way  had  an  irreplaceable,  positive 
3act  on  the  vibrancy  of  the  respon- 
its'  faith  and  lives. 

The  second  project  gave  members  of 
association  a  way  to  speak  about  their 
1  spiritual  practices.  A  detailed  ques- 
inaire,  designed  with  help  from  a  pro- 
sional  researcher,  was  sent  to  all 
\.L.M.  members.  The  high  rate  of 
ponse  (56  percent)  indicated,  once 
re,  diversity  of  spiritual  practices.  One 
amon  complaint  was  that,  although 
Dondents  desired  spiritual  direction 
retreats,  too  few  had  the  opportumty 
ng  to  lack  of  encouragement  in  their 
lesial  setting,  lack  of  funds  and  lack  of 


scribed  from  tapes  to  typed  texts,  the  interviews  were  smdied 
for  commentar)'  by  1 8  consultants. 

Again  the  diversity  of  spirituality  was  striking — from 
being  'slain  in  the  Spirit'  to  having  a  near-death  experience, 
from  fomiding  a  soup  kitchen  to  discovering  liturgical  dance 
as  the  way  to  meet  God. 

Will  lay  ecclesial  ministers  stay  the  course?  A  simultane- 
ous project,  the  N.A.L.M.  Longevity  Study,  revealed  that  the 
"item  which  had  the  strongest  ability  to  predict  future 
employment  of  lay  ministers  was  commitment  to  vocation  as 
distinct  from  work  or  job."  hi  other  words,  the  significance  of 
calling,  a  spirimal  dimension  of  ministry,  predicted  conunit- 


In  the  third  phase  of  the  research,  16 
It  laypeople  not  engaged  in  ecclesial 
listry  were  recommended  by  pastors 
individual  in-depth  interviews  on 
r  spiritual  practices  and  sense  of  mis- 
1.  Conducted  anomanouslv  and  mm- 
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ment  to  ministn'.  The  second  predictor  w  as  the  collaborative 
atmosphere  widiin  the  ecclesial  setting  where  one  ministered. 
Acceptance  and  affimiation  w  ere  key. 

Meanwhile- 
Through  the  1980's  and  the  early  1990s  the  association 
became  a  circuit  rider  as  its  national  office  shifted  from 
Cleveland  to  Colorado  to  .Arizona  to  Minnesota  to  Chica- 
go, while  its  board  members,  scattered  around  the  countn,-, 
were  often  engaged  in  local  ministries  that  absorbed  50 
hours  a  week.  More  and  more  the  association  identified  its 
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purpose  as  adv-ocacv'  and  support  for  professional  lay  min  ■ 
ters.  This  mirrored  what  was  happening  throughout  t ; 
church:  a)  diocesan  training  programs  for  lay  adults  prior  ) 
and  during  their  ministerial  service  and  b)  graduate  oftt.- 
ings  of  theological  degrees  for  lav  believers  responding  t(  j 
vocational  call. 

By  the  turn  of  the  millennium,  the  number  of  priei 
sening  the  average  parish  had  fallen  by  28  percent  cni 
pared  with  1982,  and  the  number  of  vowed  religious 
parish  ser\ice  had  shmnk  by  33  percent,  as  had  deacons,  i 
less  than  two  decades  the  number  of  lay  ministers  h 
soared  by  54  percent  and  the  nuinl 
of  parishes  with  at  least  one  compi 
sated  lay  minister  had  grown  froii 
percent  to  68  percent. 

In  the  1990's  the  association  w 
readv  to  shift  into  a  more  pronounc 
professional  direction  by  conduct! 
research  on  competency-based  sta 
dards  for  ministry  and  on  dioces 
certification  programs. 

How  "Vitality,  \bice,  and  Msioi 
the  motto  of  N.A.L.M.,  might 
enhanced  by  certification  requir 
ments  was  problematic  tor  sor 
members  who  perceived  it  as  blunti 
the  earlier  thrust  of  advocacy  and  ci 
ativit}-.  Others  felt  that  the  explosi 
of  lay  ecclesial  ministers  and  lay  mi 
istries,  along  with  marked  variations 
preparation  across  the  country,  call 
for  research  and  tor  proposals  regai 
ing  competenc)'  and  certification. 


The  Silver  Anniversary  Year 

Like  the  gradations  in  colors  on  t 
Rockies  that  I  remembered  from  i 
first  conference,  the  shades  and  tor 
of  the  association  of  lav  ecclesial  mi 
isters  keep  shifting.  Its  25-year  histc 
offers  a  synopsis  of  broader  chur 
trends. 

The  X.A.L.M.  gathering  m 
Baltimore,  Md.,  at  the  end  of  May  t 
year  feamred  several  speakers  from  t 
X.C.C.B.  and  the  U.S.  Catholic  Cc 
ference,  the  latter  having  recen 
given  the  association  S5 7,000  in  gr; 
support.  This  is  a  partial  indication 
the  degree  of  support  given  by  t 
American  bishops  to  X.A.L.M.  and 
ministr}-.  The  six  paragraphs  devol 
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ecclesial  lay  ministry'  in  1980  expanded  to  over  a  [)age  in 
e  1995  N.C.C-.B.  document,  Called  and  Gifted  for  the  Third 
ilknnium,  whith  urged  gratitude:  "Indeed,  the  pastoral 
eds  of  diis  moment  are  being  ably  and  generously  served 
many  kinds  of  ecclesial  lay  ministers." 
Most  recendy  Lay  Ecclesial  Ministiy  (1999),  published  by 
;  Subcommittee  on  Lay  Ministry  of  the  U.S.  Bishops' 
)mmittee  on  the  Laity  in  collaboration  with  leaders  from 
A.L.M.,  declared:  "All  ministry  serves  the  mission  of 
irist....The  baptized  share  this  mission  and  share  in 
irist's  priesdy,  prophetic,  and  royal  office....  Lay  ecclesial 
nistry  is  a  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
urch.  The  experience  of  the  last 
rty-five  years  can  be  seen  as  the 
ice-filled  work  of  the  Spirit....  Spe- 
1  charisms  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
w  from  the  sacraments  of  initiation, 
jip  lay  ecclesial  ministers  for  their 
:cial  tasks  within  the  Church." 
Twent\'-five  years  ago,  few  of  us 
i  an  inkling  that  the  waters  into 
ich  we  tentatively  dipped  our  toes 
uld  become  a  tidal  wave.  We  surely 
I  not  foresee  the  figures  reported 
t  year  by  the  Center  for  Applied 
search  in  the  Apostolate:  26,000  la}' 
lesial  ministers  (in  parish  ministry 
ne)  with  31,168  in  preparation 
ough  diocesan  formation  pro- 
ms— compared  to  34,500  active 
;sts  nationally. 

Welcome  mats  are  certainly  more 
nerous  in  the  LInited  States  for  lay 
listry  than  a  quarter  century  ago, 
zn  it  was  considered  an  anomaly.  If 
"bouncers"  have  vanished,  have 
ushered  in  a  New  Deal  or  a  New 
itecost? 

For  some,  cadres  of  lay  ministers 

still  nearly  invisible.  The  more 
iropriate  model  is  the  New  Deal. 

institutionalized  ministerial  civil 
/ice  may  be  in  the  making,  if  lay 
listers  and  their  clerical  collabora- 
;  fail  to  recognize  vocational  call- 

and  to  facilitate  a  spiritual  depth 
t  enables  empowerment  by  the 
ly  Spirit. 

Others  see  subtle  signs  of  a  new 
Itecost.  At  the  first  Pentecost  dis- 
nment  was  needed  between 
nkenness  and  diversity.  Were  the 


vitality'  and  talents  of  the  earliest  disciples  the  result  of  the 
outpouring  oi  wine  or  the  outpouring  of  God's  Spirit? 
The  testing  today  comes  when  fruit  is  enabled  by  the  Spir- 
it, in  this  instance  through  the  ministerial  leadership  of  lay 
women  and  men.  As  that  enlivens  the  church,  those  who 
inav  see  even  themselves  as  no  more  than  loaves  and  fishes 
will  witness  a  transforming  superabundance  through  the 
love  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  institutional 
church  may  then  be  humble  and  honest  enough  to  pro- 
claim a  New  Pentecost  through  the  vibrancy  of  faith  and 
mission  of  those  whom  it  designates  as  "lay."  0 


EDUCATORS  IN  THE  FAITH 


Dozens  of  young  men  enter  The  Congregation  of  Holy 
Cross  Priests  &  Brothers  every  year  -  a  religious  community 
ministering  in  1 5  countries  throughout  the  world,  in  over  40 

dioceses  within  the  United  States,  working  in  high  schools, 
colleges,  universities,  parishes,  hospitals,  retreat  houses,  foreign 
missions,  and  a  variety  of  pastoral  and  social  ministries. 


For  more  information,  contact: 
Fr.  Jim  Fenstermaker,  C.S.C. 
Holy  Cross  Vocation  Office 
Stonehill  College,  #1962 
Easton,  MA  02357 

Visit  us  at:  wwvv.holycrosscsc.org 

Call  us  at:  (508)  238-5810 
Email  us  at:  csc-ep(fl)stonehill.edii 
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The  Saints  and  Me 


BY  MICHAEL  O'NEILL  AlcGRAT] 


seeing  with  adult  eyes  these  figures  from  m; 
CathoHc  boyhood,  where  my  love  for  then 
began. 

I  gi^ew  up  in  a  home  bulging  with  books 
one  of  which  had  pictures  I  loved  to  perusi 
on  rainy  Sunday  afternoons.  It  was  Butler 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  thanks  to  it  I  learne( 
to  decipher  the  meaning  of  symbol  and  ho\ 
to  tell  who  was  who  in  heaven.  Lucy  kep 
her  eyeballs  on  a  tray.  Martin  de  Porres  wa 
a  black  guy;  and  the  doctors  all  held  quil 
pens  and  rolled  their  eyes  toward  heaven 
WTiile  I  loved  these  illustrations  and  the  sto 
ties  they  told,  the  characters  in  then 
remained  remote  and  otherworldly  until 
reached  my  30's,  when  my  parents  died. 


St.  Peter,  patron  of  fishermen  and  fisherwomen 


I  I  K \\(  is  1)1  s  M  I  S,  the  patron  of  my 
religious  community,  once  said,  "I  am 
as  human  as  anyone  could  possibly  be." 
Encouraged  by  this  very  open  disclo- 
sure by  one  of  the  great  saints  and  doctors  of 
the  church,  I  have  been  spending  a  good  bit  of 
time  these  past  several  years  reacquainting 
myself  with  the  saints — drawing  and  painting 
them,  researching  their  lives  and  words,  and 


MICHAEL  O'NEILL  McGRATH,  O.S.F.S.,  is  a  frequent 
contributor  of  illustrations  to  America. 


St.  Dorothy,  patron  of  florists 
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Now  that  I  personally  knew 

0  new  members  of  the  great 
nmuiiion,  m\-  interest  in  saints 
s  re-energized.  Soon  eommis- 
ns  came  my  vvay  to  paint  saints 

■  churches  and  publications, 

1  I  enjoyed  finding  ways  to  put 

■  own  twists  on  tradition.  One 
Y  for  fun,  I  drew  F"rancis  de 
les  writing  with  a  computer 
tead  ot  a  quill  pen.  Next  came 
iry  Magdalene  selling  perfume, 
rbara  working  at  her  drafting 
le,  and  Peter  ready  to  eat  a  fish 
;akfast.  Before  long  I  had  28 
Tons  of  careers  and  occupa- 
ns  doing  their  thing  in  con- 
iporary  settings. 


Ilk 


Vlichael  the  Archangel,  patron  of  police 


St.  Mary  Magdalene,  patron  of  perfumers 


I  took  a  different  approach  to 
a  book  on  Therese  of  Lisieux. 
Coming  fi-om  another  part  of  my 
artistic  spirit,  this  book  is  a  medi- 
tative look  at  the  more  personal 
relationship  I've  enjoyed  with  one 
saint.  A  whole  new  style  and  pro- 
cess was  needed  to  express  the 
various  staiggles  and  shadows  of 
her  life  (and  mine  as  well!). 
Instead  of  bold  colors  and  black 
outlines,  I  chose  to  draw  her  in 
sepia  washes  reminiscent  of  old 
photographs  and  the  Carmelite 
world  as  I  saw  it. 

Are  the  saints  relevant  to  us 
today?  Can  ancient  martyrs  and 
medieval  mystics  stand  beside 
their  postmodern  counterparts 
and  still  have  something  of  value 
to  teach  us?  I  believe  so.  I  believe 
they  reach  across  time  not  to  be 
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Chasuble' 


•  Charity  Toward  All  in  the  House 


imitated  (as  1  was  taui;ht  as  a 
Ihi\  )  Inn  to  show  us  how  we 
;ui  become  ourselves  more 


fully,  here  aiitl  now,  and  m  our 
own  way.  That  old  edition  of 
Buders  Lives  from  my  child- 
hood is  now  on  a  shelf  in  my 


studio— only  now  it  h 
two  new  companion 
P/itroiis  and  Protcctoi  ^ 
published  by  Lii^rg 
Training  Publication 
and  Joirniey  with  'Thar 
of  Lisicnx,  by  Sheed 
Ward.  Everything  old 
new  again. 


•thoughts  of  Suicide 


■'The  Garden  Within" 


rhe  Year  in  TV 


3VKR  TIIF.  PAS  1  I'KW  YEARS, 
leaning  and  loafing  at  your 
ease,  as  Walt  Whitman  would 
say,  when  you  pondered  the 
ning  of  the  year  2001,  what  came  to 
id?  Did  you  imagine  yourself  strapping 
your  personal  jet  pack,  a  la  George  Jet- 
,  and  zooming  off  to  a  high-tech  job  in 
le  space  pad?  Or  did  you  picture  your- 
telecommuting  with  abandon,  e-mail- 
,  cell  phoning  and  laptopping  at  will, 
'er  again  to  set  foot  in  something  as 
ndane  as  an  office?  Or  did  you  perhaps 
ision  a  Brave  New  World  where  televi- 
n  shows  were  well  written,  network 
cs  cared  more  about  quality  than  adver- 
ng  dollars,  and  producers  refused  to 
der  to  the  lowest  common  denomina- 

Well,  if  you  imagined  that  last  possi- 
ity,  you  have  already  been  proven 
)ng.  Welcome  to  the  first  TV  season  of 
new  millennium,  in  which  only  a  few 
>d  shows  stood  out  in  a  sea  of  perfecdy 
ul  ones.  Herewith  some  highlights. 
Most  Annoying  New  Character. 
)arendy,  the  network  suits  who  predict- 
high  ratings  for  "Weakest  Link,"  an 
i^lish  export,  surmised  that  Americans 
lid  be  dehghted  by  Anne  Robinson,  a 
nan  who  seems  to  have  successfidly 
vinced  ail  journalists  to  refer  to  her  as 
t-tongued."  But  in  fact,  Ms.  Robinson's 
tty  comments  and  snide  manner  made 
show  nearly  unwatchable. 
One  commentator  opined  that  perhaps 
English  are  more  accustomed  to  diat 
i  of  verbal  putdown,  a  skill  learned  in 
y  "public"  schools,  than  are  the  more 
-esteem-driven  Americans.  But  if 
've  spent  any  time  in  an  American  pub- 
high  school — or,  for  that  matter,  on 
lie  transportation — you  know  that  we 
equally  adept  at  the  putdown. 
Among  most  Americans,  however,  Ms. 
Vinson's  largely  scripted  and  overly 
sarsed  snubs  came  off  as  more  cruel 
1  clever.  (Speaking  of  things  English, 
Robinson  puts  one  in  mind  of  any 
iber  of  villains  in  the  "Harry  Potter" 
is:  Rita  Skeeter,  for  example.)  After  just 


a  tew  minutes  of 
watching  the  first 
episode  of  "Weakest 
Link,"  I  started  won- 
dering how  soon  she 
woukl  be  voted  off  the 
island,  until  I  realized  I 
was  getting  my  shows 
mixed  up. 


Best  (fictional)  White  House  staff:  the  cast  of  "The  West  Wing." 


How  Jesus  Died:  the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature  presenting  the  comprehensive  medical, 
forensic  and  historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  protcs,sionally-pri)JuccJ  teature-lcnt;th  videci,  HiWJtSUS  nU):  Tilt  UNAL  IM 
HOURS  is  a  comprehensive  presentation  ot  every  Jetail  of  Jesus'  final  hours,  tn  mi 
His  entry  into  Jerusalem  for  the  Last  Supper,  through  His  prayerftil  agony  in  the 
Garden  ot  Gethsemane,  His  trials  hefore  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate,  the  scourg- 
ing, the  crowning  with  thorns,  the  hrutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  hearing  the  weight 
of  the  cross,  the  nailing  ot  His  hands  and  teet,  and  those  final  three  hours  ot  tor- 
ment, ending  in  His  death. 

TTie  commentary  of  tour  world-renowned  experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  rhe 
most  thorough  understanding  it  is  possihle  to  acquire  of  the  reality  of  Jesus'  pas- 
sion fiom  the  perspectives  of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert  on  pain,  a 
historian  and  an  archaeologist. 

Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus  endurcLl 
ling  HOW  JESUS  niEI):  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS. 


1  copy:  $29.95 

PLUS:  $4.95  SHirriNG  AND 
HANDLING 


DiSPONlBLE  EN  ESPANOL 


TO  ORDER; 

1-800-303-9595 
www.trinitypictures.com 

Guarantee:  Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back  within  90  days 


K'hn  Ll.uiLT,  i\oJucer/r^iri-Cti ir. 


Trinicv  rmture^ 


The  Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  SexuaUty 

is  all  about  ACCESS, 

•  access  to  a  specialized  library  with  thousands  of  books,  videos,  audiotapes,  and 
journals  related  to  human  sexuality. 

•  access  to  professional  seminar  leaders  (spiritual  directors,  psychologists,  moral 
theologians,  adult  educators). 

•  access  to  tutors  who  guide  independent  study  and  integration. 

•  access  to  students  representing  cultures  from  around  the  world. 

•  access  to  the  rich  resources  of  Catholic  Theological  Union. 

•  access  to  the  exceptional  spiritual,  educational,  cultural,  and  entertainment 
opportunities  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 


For  infoniiatioii,  please  contact: 
James  J.  Gill,  S.  J.,  M.D.,  Director, 
5401  .South  Cornell  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60615-5698 
Phone:  (773)  684-8146;  Fax:  (773)  684-8154; 
E-mail:  CISHS@AOL.COM 
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Become  a  leader  in 
todays  changing  church 

The  Institute  of  Past(jial  Studies  at  Loyola  University  Chicago  pre- 
pares adults  for  the  rich  diversity  of  professional  careers  in  minisQ-y 
through  four  master's  degree  programs: 

Pastoral  Comiseling  (M.A.)        Pastoral  Studies  (M.P.S.) 
Religious  Education  (M.R.E.)     Divinity  (M.Div.) 

Non-degree  options  include  sahhaticals,  workshops,  certificate 
programs  and  focused  preparation  for  multicultural  ministry  through 
the  Instiuito  Hispano. 

Contact  us  today  for  more  intcjrmation. 


LOYOLA 
s  UNIVERSITY 

g  CHICAGO 

-J 

Institute  of 
V)^       Pastoral  Studies 


IPS,  Loyola  University  Chicago 

6525  N.  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  IL  60626 

Phone:  773-508-2320;  or  1-800-424-1238 

Fax:  773-508-2319 

Visit:  www.luc.edu/depts/ips 


Loyola  University  Chicago  is  an  equal  opportunity  educator  and  employer  ©2000  Loyola  Uniyersity  of  Chicago 


The  Priests 

of  St.  Sulpice, 


-I^^Serving 

the 
Priesthood 


.  n  of  d'^o'^^^^" 


Please  call,  wnle  or  e-mail: 
4IO-.U3-507(I 
tulsliafer(S'siilpi(iaii.\.(iiii 

The  Director  of  Disternment 
Sulpician  Provincial  House 
5408  Roland  Avenue 
Baltimore,  MD  21210 


Most  lovable  Jersey  mobster:  James  Gandolfii 
of  "The  Sopranos." 


Best  Reason  for  Watching  "EJ 

As  a  result  of  aitful  writing  and  terrific  : 
ing,  Maura  Tierney's  character,  Ah 
quickly  hecame  the  series'  most  interest 
character.  (This  must  have  heen  especi; 
sweet  for  Ms.  Tiemey,  who  only  recei 
suirred  in  the  sadly  departed  "Newsradi( 
On  the  other  hand,  the  arc  featuring  S: 
Field  as  her  bipolar  mother  was  among 
lamest  of  the  season.  With  Sally  Fie 
emoting  and  overacting  all  over  Com 
General,  it  was  hard  not  to  wish  for  a  g 
ney  to  run  her  over.  "An  E.R.  to  cheris 
said  the  ad  for  the  episode  that  promi; 
Ms.  Fields's  final  appearance,  which  die 
fact  make  it  a  show  to  cherish. 

Worst  Star  Vehicles.  (Four-way 
"Normal,  Ohio"  with  John  Goodm 
"Madigan  Men"  with  Gabriel  Byrne,  "1 
Geena  Davis  Show"  and  finally  "1 
Fighting  Fitzgeralds."  Watching  that '. 
offering,  I  kept  imagining  poor  Brian  Di 
nehv  thinking,  "I  gave  up  'Death  o 
Salesman'  tor  this?" 

Most  Annoying  New  Trends.  F 
place:  the  ever-decreasing  number  of  n 
episodes.  Was  it  my  imagination  or  \ 
almost  every  prime-rime  drama  or  sitcor 
rerun  this  season?  (Hey,  President  Bardi 
been  shot  again!)  One  NBC  teaser  bo£ 
ed:  "The  last  two  new  "E.R."  shows  t 
season."  That  is,  two  out  of  three.  Sea 
place:  Magicians  doing  stupid  things 
TV.  D()ul)tless  you'll  remember  Da' 
Blaine  encased  in  a  block  of  ice  and  Da 
C^opperfield  standing  in  the  middle  of 
"tornado  of  fire."  And  doubtless  y 
watched  neither  show.  Didn't  magici; 
used  to  do  magic  tricks? 
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Best  New  Slang  for  Harried  Par- 
ts. During  one  episode  of  "The  Simp- 
is,"  Homer  decides  to  start  a  day-care 
Iter  in  his  house  after  learning  how  easy 
was  to  bahysit  his  neighbor's  kids.  In 
ler  words,  Homer  sits  on  the  couch 
die  his  young  charges  do  whatever  they 
:ase.  ("Can  we  have  more  jelly-and- 
idy  sandwiches,  Mr.  Simpson?")  After 
ncle  Homer's  Day  Care"  opens  for 
siness,  in  walks  Apu,  owner  of  the  local 
nki-Mart,  with  his  10  children  in  tow. 
ics  Apu  cheerfully:  "Is  this  the  new  baby 
son?" 

Worst  Reality  Show.  Quite  a  con- 
t!  Was  it  "Boot  Camp,"  where  contes- 
its  seemed  shocked  to  discover  diat  boot 
np  would  actually  be  physically  chal- 
iging?  (Hadn't  any  of  them  seen  "An 
ficer  and  a  Gentleman"?)  Was  it  the 
itched  "Blind  Date,"  where  contestants 
med  pleased  to  be  revealed  as  not  only 
illow  and  immoral,  but  boring  as  well? 
as  it  "Temptation  Island,"  where  con- 
tants  Ytossi  and  Taheed  were  revealed 
have  had  a  child,  and  in  response,  the 
)w's  producer — who  had  concocted  a 
ies  explicidy  designed  to  break  up  rela- 
nships — infomied  viewers  on  air  that  he 
uld  never  do  anything  to  undennine  a 
iple's  relationship?  (His  solemnly  h\ipo- 
dcal  statements  called  to  mind  a  Bette 
dler  quote.  "I  have  my  standards,"  she 
:e  said.  "They  may  be  low,  but  they're 
ndards.")  Or  was  it  "Chains  of  Love," 
ere  contestants  were  chained  to  one 
)ther  in  order  to.. .well,  who  can  remem- 

No,  my  nominee  for  the  worst  reality 
)w  was  "Survivor  2,"  largely  on  the 
;ngth  of  producer  Mark  Burnett's  reve- 
on  in  early  May  that  on  the  first  "Sur- 
or"  he  had  staged  some  of  the  scenes, 
led  body  doubles  (in  the  swimming 
nes)  and  coached  the  participants.  In 
ler  words,  a  realit)'  series  wath  somewhat 
i  reality  than  advertised. 

Saddest  Exit.  The  untimely,  and 
(ler  violent,  death  of  the  charming  Mrs. 
ndingham,  the  president's  secretary  on 
he  West  Wing,"  and  one  of  the  most 
oyable  characters  on  television.  And  just 
en  we  had  gotten  over  Big  Pussy  on 
he  Sopranos." 

Best  TV  Series.  (Tie)  Surprisingly, 
he  Sopranos"  started  off  the  season  with 
/himper:  a  draggy  episode  about  F.B.I, 
etapping  that  did  not  bode  well  for  the 


rest  of  the  season.  I  lappily,  though,  the 
show's  writers  remembered  what  had 
made  it  popular  in  the  first  place  and 
offered  enough  adultery,  murder  and  toul 
language  to  make  it  the  heartwarming 
family  show  viewers  know  and  love. 

In  the  midst  of  the  mayhem  were  a 
number  of  inspired  moments,  including  a 
"Fargo"-esque  scene  in  which  a  Russian 
assassin  is  diought  to  be  pursuing  mobsters 
C>hristopher  Alolisante  and  Paulie  Walnuts 
through  the  snowy  New  Jersey  Pine  Bar- 
rens. Calling  the  pair  by  cell  phone,  mob 
I)oss  Tony  Soprano  informs  them  that 
while  working  for  the  Russian  interior 
ministry,  said  assassin  had  killed  16 
Chechen  soldiers.  Paulie  to  (Christopher: 
"He  killed  16  Czechoslovakians!  And  he's 
an  interior  decorator!"  Christopher 
responds,  with  a  pithy  (and  unprintable) 
epithet  that  the  guy's  house  wasn't  even 
well  decorated. 

"The  VV^est  Wing,"  on  the  other  hantl, 
turned  in  a  strong  year  fi^om  start  to  finish, 
capping  oft  the  season  with  President  Bart- 
let's  emotional  rant  against  God  in  the 
National  Cathedral.  (See  "Saddest  Exit.") 
After  that  episode  ended,  a  friend  of  mine 
telephoned  and  said,  "The  president's  self- 
righteous  speech  came  early  this  week!" 
(And  in  Latin,  no  less.)  But  despite  Presi- 
dent Bartlet's  occasional  grandstanding,  it 
was  a  teiTific  year  for  the  executive  branch, 
at  least  on  TV'. 

Best  Religious  Program.  I  have  a 
confession.  When  our  office  received 
advance  copies  of  "1  he  Face:  Jesus  in  Art," 
a  program  sponsored  by  the  Catholic 
Communications  Campaign  that  was 
scheduled  to  air  around  Easter,  I  set  it 
aside.  First  of  all,  it  somided  like  a  dreary 
two  hours:  I  imagined  endless  shots  of  the 
face  of  Jesus.  And  besides,  since  this  is  a 
confession,  you  should  know  a  few  things 
in  my  defense:  There  were  so  many  other 
shows  to  watch!  And  March  was  a  really 
busy  time! 

But  on  Easter  Sunday  I  had  a  chance 
to  see  the  show  on  public  television  and 
was  astonished.  It  was  sublime:  a  beautifial 
program  with  a  lovely  contemplative  feel,  a 
show  that,  luilike  anydiing  else  I  watched 
this  season,  could  easily  serve  as  a  basis  for 
prayer.  (You  can  order  copies  from  the 
C.C.C.  at  (800)235-8722.) 

So  forgive  me,  Cathohc  Commiuiica- 
rions  Campaign,  for  my  sin  of  omission. 
For  my  penance  I  will  watch  three 


Most  annoying  British  import:  Anne  Robinson  of 
"Weakest  Link" 


episodes  of  "Normal,  Ohio,"  two  episodes 
of  "Chains  of  Love"  and  one  episode  of 
"Weakest  Link."  Amen. 

James  Martin,  S.J. 


The  first  "teach-yourself"  program  Lo 
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and  Professor  Karen  Eberle-McCarthy  of 
Mount  St  Mary's  College,  also  in  Newburgh, 
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ers. No  previous  knowledge  ofSpanish  is 
required.  12  cassettes  (12  hr.)  and  two  books 
ofUS  and  1 12  pages,  $199.  (CT  residents  add 
sales  tax)  Full  three-week  money-back  guaran- 
tee Call  toll-free  1-800-243-1234,  toll-free  fax 
1-888-453-4329,  (203)  453-9794,  or  write  to 
place  your  order  or  to  obtain  a  free  copy  of  our 
new  52-page  IVhole  World  Language  Catalog 
offering  courses  in  1 03  languages.  Our  29tli  year. 
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It  Only  Changes 
Shape 

The  Problem  of  Race 
in  the  21st  Century 

By  Thomas  C.  Holt 

Hjnani  UiiizYiyin  Pnss.  146p  5:2.9).  ISBS 
06~40044^4 

XearU  a  centun'  ago.  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois 
predicted  that  the  problem  of  the  20th 
centun'  w  ould  be  the  problem  of  the  color 
line.  This  w  as  no  less  the  problem  ot  the 
1  Qth  centur\".  But  the  contours  of  racism 
drasticalK-  changed  in  the  20th  centun,-  as 
blacks  moved  north  to  Detroit  and  Chica- 
go Irom  the  plantations  of  the  South.  \\  ill 
the  problem  of  race  in  the  21st  centur\' 
look  as  different  fi-om  20th-centur\-  racism 
as  that  centun  's  variant  did  from  the  19thr 

Thomas  C.  Holt,  professor  of  histor\- 
at  the  L  m\  ersit}'  of  Chicago,  probes  this 
question  m  a  small  book  that  onginated  as 
the  Nathan  I.  Huggins  Lectures  at  Har- 
vard University.  Holt  would  have  us 
remember  that  race  (and.  therefore, 
racism)  is  socially  and  historically  con- 
structed. Racism  is  not  totally  autonomous 
(as  a  land  of  fixed  preiudice  against  an  out- 
group)  from  social  structure  and  place.  It 
has  a  histor\'.  Thus,  in  the  1920"s  the  U.S. 
Census  counted  Mexicans  as  w  hites.  By 
the  1940"s,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Zoot 
Suit  riots  in  Los  .\ngeles,  they  became  a 
sejiarate  racial  categon.'  in  the  census.  It  is 
important  that  racism  varies  with  the  eco- 
nomic structures  and  what  specific  work 
race  is  asked  to  do  as  the  economy 
changes.  A  central  thesis  of  the  book  is  that 
"racism  must  be  reconstructed  as  social 
regimes  change  and  histories  unfold." 

In  three  central  chapters.  Holt  limns 
an  ideal-t\pe  of  difl:erent  faces  of  racism  in 
the  16th  cenmn-.  in  early  to  mid-20th-cen- 
tun-  -America  and  in  a  new  emerging  glob- 
alized economy.  The  rise  ot  the  modem 
nation  state  coincides  with  the  first  global 
outreach.  It  brought  new  credit  markets 
and  built  novel  financial  infrastructures. 
Nation  building  became  tied  to  explo- 
ration of  markets  and  colonization.  The 
slave  trade  was  closeh"  linked  to  the  need 
for  stable,  exploitable  labor  forces  to  work 
the  mines  and  the  tobacco,  coft'ee  and  cot- 


ton fields  of  the  New  World.  Concomitant 
with  this  emergence  of  a  New  \\'orld  mar- 
ket, science  carefull}'  constructed  classifica- 
ton,-  taxonomies  of  biological  species. 
WTiat  was  totall)'  new  was  not  the  age-old 
prejudices  of  group  against  group,  which 
often  took  on  a  racial  character.  WTiat  w  as 
new  was  "that  die  state  sought  to  defend 
societ\'  against  its  own  inferior  members." 
.\lso  new  were  "scientific"  claims  for 
racism. 

Racism  in  the  colonial  extractive  and 
agricultural  industries,  prior  to  the  indus- 
trial transformations  of  the  20th  cenmr\'. 
paradoxically  guaranteed  full  employment 
to  blacks,  first  as  slaves  and  later  as  serf-like 
workers.  Racial  regimes  organized  to 
transport  raciaHzed  groups  (besides  blacks. 
Chinese  for  a  time  filled  similar  roles  as 
low-cost,  practically  indentured  laborers) 
to  sites  of  labor  and  to  keep  them  physical- 
ly in  place.  They  were  kept 
under  a  kind  of  surv  eillance  and 
ph\-sicall\'  punished,  e\  en  to  the 
point  of  hTiching,  for  attempt- 
ing to  break  out  of  the  racial 
ex-pectations  or  to  escape.  Even 
today,  vestiges  of  this  earlier 
form  of  exploitation  can  be 
found  in  s-weat-shop  conditions 
in  the  developing  world.  The 
only  \nable  emancipation  from 
the  conditions  of  racism 
depended  on  a  literal  escape  to 
some  other  locale  where  racialized  forms 
of  labor  were  unproductive  or  absent,  as 
occurred  through  the  absorption  of  many 
blacks  into  Indian  tribes  in  the  Florida 
E\  erglades  or  their  trek  north. 

In  the  era  of  industrial  and  consumer- 
oriented  mass  production,  blacks  finally 
escaped  the  Southern  plantations.  But  this 
did  not  w  ork  like  the  L'nderground  Rail- 
road of  the  1 9th  centun.-,  w  hich  brought 
freedom.  Instead,  new.  subder  variants  of 
racism  emerged  in  housing  discrimination 
and  job  exclusions.  Keeping  blacks  in  their 
place  took  on  new  forms  of  gate-keeping 
for  educational,  union,  occupational  and 
residential  access.  In  a  paradox  once  noted 
by  Jesse  Jackson,  this  post-indenmred  exo- 
dus from  the  South  led  to  a  new  condition, 
unheard  of  for  blacks  under  slaven':  unem- 
plo\Tnent  and  underemployment.  Holt  has 
an  intriguing  discussion  of  the  race  riots — 
initiated  h\  whites — that  occurred  in  over 


50  .American  cities  on  Jul v  4,  1910,  wh 
Jack  Johnson  bested  Jim  Jeffrie^ 
"Great  WTiite  Hope,"  tor  the  hean^v . 
boxing  championship  of  the  world.  H-c  < 
from  this  variant  of  racism  depends  ' 
forging  consumer  boycotts,  civil  i  ^ 
mobilization,  legal  challenges  to  exclu-i 
ar\-  codes  for  housing  or  access  to  em:  ' 
ment.  Government  became  the  bi 
chief  ally — in  its  legal  arm  and  a 
pro\ider  of  ci\il  ser\ice  jobs. 

With  a  black  secretan*  of  state  i. 
A  lichael  Jordan  as  arguably  the  most  i  - 
lar  sports  entertainer  in  the  world  to 
might  seem  that,  as  we  begin  the  21st  l. 
mry.  racism  has  ceased  tinaUy  to  be  a  ;  > 
lem.  Yet  race  still  matters.  With  ,: 
phase  of  globalization  of  the  econoii 
our  new  global  cities — like  New  ^ 
London  and  Los  .Angeles — a  new 
class  wnth  technical  expertise  or  kno\'. 

in  financial  and  com: 
cation  senices,  increri- 
relies  on  a  new  service  li; 
of  low-cost  labor  to  ck 
their  houses,  cook  their  \ 
tood  and  be  nannies  1 
their  children.  Alultinatic 
al  entrepreneurs  practic 
species  of  racism  as  tl 
rush  offshore  to  exploit  ■ 
third  world  of  Asia  a 
Latin  .America.  Once  ag£ 
a  new  \  ariant  of  racial  t( 
sion  arises  betvveen  the  native  bom  a 
the — be  it  noted.  \itall\"  necessary — imi 
grant  workers.  This  may  take  the  form 
virulent  anti-Pakistani  racism  in  Londi 
In  place  of  the  segregated  neighborho< 
of  the  mid-20th  centun,-.  we  now  fi 
gated  communities. 

Racism,  Holt  argues,  continues  to  h: 
an  impact  on  "justice  in  our  courts,  ea 
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gs  on  our  jobs,  whctlier  we  have  a  job  at 
i,  the  quahty  of  our  Hfe,  the  means  and 
ning  ot  our  dcatli."  It  even  aftects  difter- 
idal  opportunities  tor  surviving  AIDS  or 
idergoing  capital  punishment.  For  this 
:w  form  ot  racism  (generating  massive 
inscontinental  migTadons  and  ti-ansplan- 
dons,  utiHzing  cheap  and  nearly  inden- 
ted labor  in  sweat  shops)  the  solution 
11  consist  in  finding  some  way  to  forge 
jbal  networks  of  resistance  by  resorting 
the  union  movement  and  legal  recourse 
rough  international  law. 

Relying  on  selected  vignettes  and 
apshot  views,  Holt  helps  us  see  the 
ibiguities,  malleability  and  mutabilit\'  of 
;e.  Racism  does  not  remain  a  static  con- 
st. We  can  tind  its  present  face  and  Con- 
ors by  asking  what  work  it  does  for  the 
w  economic  arrangements  and  how 
;se  transmute  racism.  In  the  end,  Holt 
ves  this  reader  veiy  tentative  about  what 
:  appropriate  strategies  to  attack  the  new 
TTis  of  labor  recruitment  and  employ- 
;nt — with  ethnic  and  racial  overtones — 
the  emerging  global  economy.  Like 
)st  books  that  grow  out  of  endowed  lec- 
•es.  The  Prohlmt  ofR/ice  in  the  21yt  Cci/t/i- 
intrigues  with  its  skeletal  scaftblding  of  a 
icise  argument.  But  also,  as  with  many 
;h  books,  it  makes  us  long  for  a  few 
)re  trees  to  assure  us  that  the  forest  we 
■  so  clearly  is  really  there. 

John  A.  Coleman 

Excavating  the 

TUth 

fhat  Did  the  Biblical 
Writers  Know  and 
fhen  Did  They  Know 

9 

■ 

lat  Archaeology  Can  Tell  Us 
out  the  Reality  of  Ancient  Israel 

William  G.  Dever 

1.  B.  Eerdmam  Publishing  Co.  215p.  $25  ISBN 
<2847943 

yone  who  thinks  that  biblical  scholar- 
p  is  a  dry  academic  discipline,  dealing 
h  ancient  texts  whose  privileged  posi- 
n  has  long  been  accepted  and  whose 
;rpretation  over  the  centuries  is  pretty 
11  established,  should  read  this  book, 
e  interpretation  of  the  Bible  is  in  fact  in 


ferment — meltdown  is  perhaps  not  too 
strong  a  word — as  methods  tleveloped  in 
other  fields  have  come  into  conflict  with 
traditional  approaches,  and  new  archaeo- 
logical data  challenge  long-established 
conclusions.  William  Dever  is  a  professor 
of  Near  Eastern  studies  at  the  University 
ot  Arizona  and  has  been  a  practicing  field 


archaeologist  in  Israel  for  nearly  four 
decades,  and  in  this  book  he  offers  an 
angry  attack  on  a  group  of  "minimalists," 
who  have  argued  ancient  Israel  was  a  his- 
torical construct  (jt  the  Hellenistic  period, 
and  that  litdc  it  anything  in  the  Bible  accu- 
rately reflects  historical  reality  of  earlier 
times. 
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The  hook  contains  a  kicid  oven'iew  of 
the  histoiy  ot  archaeology'  in  the  "I  loly 
Land"  and  its  relationship  to,  and  fi-eqiient 
neglect  oi,  archaeological  theory  as  devel- 
oped hy  practitioners  in  other  regions.  The 
heart  of  the  hook  is  a  careful  and  illuminat- 
ing catalogue  raisonnee  of  the  evidence 
pertaining  to  die  Iron  Age,  the  12th  to  the 
6th  centuries  B.C.E. — in  hihlical  chronol- 
ogy, from  the  time  of  the  judges  to  the 
destnicrion  of  Jerusalem  in  5S6.  (Concern- 
ing earlier  periods — the  times  of,  say, 
Abraham  and  Moses — Dever,  like  those  he 
criticizes,  is  somewhat  skeptical  that  any 


audientic  historical  memory  is  preserved.) 
There  are  no  monumental  or  other 
ancient  nonhiblical  texts  that  mention 
David  and  Solomon,  the  10th-century 
kings  of  Israel,  and  independent  correla- 
tions of  biblical  and  nonhiblical  sources  are 
relatively  rare  tor  the  next  several  cen- 
turies. The  great  powers  ot  Egypt  and 
Mesopotamia,  antl  later  Cireece  antl  Rome, 
had  little  interest  in  what  was  taking  place 
in  die  political  and  cultural  backuater  that 
was  ancient  Palestine. 

But  there  are  data,  generally  mundane, 
and  in  the  hands  ot  an  ex|iert  like  Dever, 
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At  a  time  when 
the  history  ot 
Eli  ropean 
involvement 
with  indigenous 
peoples  has 
come  under 
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Counting  the 
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Not  Counting  the  Cost  pulls 
together  an  extraordinary  array  of 
primary  and  secondary  sources  into 
a  fast-paced  chronicle  of  the  great 
Jesuit  missionary  enterprise  in 
Colonial  Mexico." 
— Eniest  S.  Sweeney.  S.J.,  I'h.D., 
professor  of  Latin  Arneriean  history, 
Loyola  Maryynount  University 
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these  data  can  be 
correlated  with 
the  biblical  tradi- 
tions. Lhis 
requires  interpre- 
tation of  both 
te.xts  and  archae- 
ology, and  that  is 
no  easy  task.  Few- 
archaeologists  are 
competent  to  dis- 
cuss bibhcal  interpretaritjn,  and  tew 
scholars  are  competent  to  deal  with  tl 
archaeological  record.  But  when  the  da 
are  carefully  studied,  there  is  a  compellii 
convergence  of  probabilides.  To  take  in 
one  example,  hundreds  ot  stone  weii^bi 
some  inscribed  with  their  imit  ot  nieasun 
ment,  have  been  found  at  sites  in  Judab 
late  eighth-  and  seventh-century  contcx' 
These  connect  nicely  with  the  bibiic 
writers'  description  of  political  and  rel 
gious  retomis  under  Kings  Hezekiah  ar 
Josiah  at  the  beginning  and  die  end  of  th 
period.  One  ot  those  reforms  may  wt 
have  involved  establishing  royal  standai 
measurements,  so  that  the  practice  of  usii 
"deceitful  weights"  (Mic.  6:11)  would  I 
replaced  by  "a  full  and  honest  weight.. .ar 
measure"  (Dt.  2.S:1 5).  In  this  way,  archaei 
logical  discoveiies  both  illustrate  and  he 
establish  the  historical  validity  ot  details 
die  biblical  text. 

Other  discoveries  force  a  reevaluatic 
ot  the  biblical  writers'  own  views.  This 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  religion.  Hiu 
dreds  of  fertility  figurines,  also  from  tl 
Iron  Age,  make  it  clear  that  monotheis 
was  at  best  a  theoretical  ideal,  that  oth 
deities  were  worshiped  along  with  Yahw( 
the  god  of  Israel,  and  that  in  popular  re 
gion,  at  least,  Yahweh  himself,  like  £ 
other  gods  of  antiquity,  probably  had 
divine  wife  (perhaps  the  "Queen  of  Hea 
en"of  Jer.  7: IS). 

Because  of  Dever's  ver)-  narrow  vie 
of  "history,"  he  eliminates  fi"om  consider 
ti<jn  both  the  narrative  and  legal  materi 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  wisdom  liter 
ture  and  poetic  books  other  than  tl 
prophets.  Yet  using  his  methods,  these  t( 
can  be  shown  to  contain  authentic  deta 
pertaining  both  to  social  history  and  to  tl 
history  of  ideas.  But  with  the  limits  he  h 
set,  the  evidence  show  s  that  the  "minimf 
ists"  are  wrong.  Although  mtjst  bibiic 
texts  were  edited  after  the  si.xth  centur 
many  of  them  do  reflect  what  was  goii 
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n  the  periods  in  v\hich  the  narratives 


;et. 


Much  oFtliis  material  is  set  in  a  polcm- 
context,  a  somewhat  superficial  and 
nperate  attack  on  the  "minimalists"  in 
icular,  and  on  postmodernism,  chaos 
rv',  surrealism  and  just  about  anything 
that  seems  to  annoy  Dever.  Dever  rel- 
i  controversy,  and  in  the  fray,  by  his 
unt  at  least,  he  is  die  stable,  reasonable, 
I  omniscient  center.  But  surely  not 
ything  with  which  he  disagrees  is 
ig,  and  most  of  his  adversaries  are  not 


as  wrong  as  he  suggests.  Newer  method- 
ologies do  provide  insight,  and  trenchant 
critiques  can  lead  to  salutary  reconsidera- 
Uom  (A  one's  presuppositions. 

The  very  qualities  that  Dever  dispar- 
ages in  his  opponents — they  are  ideo- 
logues, polemicists,  condescending,  even 
vicious  (all  on  one  page!),  who  engage  in 
rambling  diatribes — are  found  in  this 
book.  Readers  may  ignore  the  jiolemics,  or 
enjoy  them.  PVjrtunately,  there  is  much 
diat  is  important  in  this  book. 

Michael  Coogan 
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always  drawn  to  books  that  tell  of 
)le  who  step  out  of  their  comfort 
s  and  live  on  the  edge — especially 
he  sake  of  the  Gospel.  Spiritual  pas- 
is  an  amazing  power,  and  these  sto- 
)f  St.  Ignatius  himself  and  his  faithful 
in  prison  show  that  spiritual  power 
ork.  We  see  ordinary  men  as  they 
torture,  solitary  confine- 
■,  exhausting  labor,  meager 
,  freezing  cells,  malicious 
ds  and  months  and  years  of 
ration  from  loved  ones, 
in  stories  always  take  me  to 
idge  of  my  own  soul  and  5,  j^"'" 
I  me  up  against  my  own 
3nal  limits.  What  would  I 
vithout  books  to  read? 
It  would  I  do  if  I  were 
ived  of  food,  of  water,  of  all 
an  companionship?  What  would  I 
'ithout  privacy  and  with  noise  and 
3  going  on  around  me  all  the  time? 
it  would  I  do  deprived  of  soil  and 
and  flowers  and  soft  grass  under  my 
Would  I  go  nuts?  Or  would  God's 
:  tap  a  deep  resilience  and  courage  in 

)f  course,  we  can  never  answer  these 
tions  before  the  fact.  As  one  of  the 
ms  in  my  St.  Joseph  community 
i:  "Never  leap  ahead  of  grace."  The 
whose  stories  are  recounted  in  With 


Christ  ill  Prisun  show  us  grace  in  patient 
endurance  and  sometimes  heroic  acts  of 
courage  on  behalf  of  others.  /\nyone  who 
attends  a  Jesuit  school  knows  that  is  the 
Jesuit  motto:  to  be  a  person  for  others. 
And  it  is  refreshing  to  see  that  motto  lived 
out  in  Ignatius  himself  and  in  the  superior 
general  of  the  order,  Pedro  Arrupe,  who 
was  incarcerated  in  Japan  for  33  days  at 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  But  my 
heart  is  especially  drawn  to  the  stories  in 
this  book  of  two  close  friends,  Daniel 
Berrigan  and  John  Dear.  I  know  these 
guys.  I  go  out  with  them  when  I'm  in 
New  York  to  eat  sushi.  I've  sat  with  them 
in  Dan's  apartment  and  told  Cajun  jokes. 
And  here  they  are,  voliiiitiirily  going  to 
prison  in  consequence  of  protests  against 
the  U.S.  military  establish- 
ment. ("Poor  people  starve 
and  get  sick  and  die  while  our 
government  spends  billions  on 
Stealth  bombers  and  nuclear 
submarines,"  Dan  says.)  Often 
at  Dan's  place  the  phone 
rings.  It's  Philip  Berrigan,  his 
brother,  or  another  Jesuit, 
Steve  Kelly — calling  from 
prison.  It  amazes  me  that  their 
conversation  is  so  normal. 
"How  ya  doin'  ?  How  are 
things  going?"  Teasing  and  laughter. 
How  can  they  be  laughing?  Wliat  amaz- 
ing spiritual  freedom. 

These  stories,  brought  together  by 
George  Anderson  (an  associate  editor  of 
America)  make  me  want  to  pray  deeply, 
work  harder,  sacrifice  more  generously 
and  love  Christ  more  than  I  ever  have  in 
my  life. 

Helen  Prejean 

Editor's  Note:  This  book  is  a  selection  of 
the  Catholic  Book  Club. 
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notices 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
\  our  current  ininistn,'.  Two  three-week  sessions 
(_|;inuar\-  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  v\  ith  guitl- 
ed  independent  studv.  Accredited.  Concentra- 
tions in  pastoral  super\'ision,  C.F.E.,  Hispanic 
ministr)'.  For  infomiation  write  or  call:  Oblate 
School  of  Theolog)',  2S5  Oblate  Drive,  San 
Antonio,  TX  78216;'  Ph:  (210)  341-1366.  Visit 
our  V\'eb  site  at:  www.ost.edu. 

Health  Care 

COUNSELING/PSYCHOTHERAPY.  Rev.  Edward 
Lambro,  Ph.D.,  ( ..CM. I  i.C— Chatham  Psy- 
chiatric (Jroup.  Sensitive  to  the  unique  treat- 
ment issues  and  privac\'  needs  of  die  clergi',  reli- 
gious sisters  and  brothers.  Northern  New  Jersey. 
Ph:  (y73)6%-31()2. 

Positions 

ASSISTANT  TO  VICAR  GENERAL   for  the 

(Roman  Catholic)  Diocese  of  Charleston,  S.C. 
Posirion  responsible  for  providing  assistance  in 
daily  operations  of  chancery  and  o\erall 
administration  ot  the  diocese.  Administers  the 
Diocesan  Screening  program,  super\ises 
employees  and  oversees  projects  involving  se\  - 
eral  areas  of  church  administration.  E.xcellent 
organizational  and  time-management  skills 
required.  Minimum  S  years  experience  in  some 
aspect  of  church  ministry  and  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  administration  or  related  degree 


letters 


Far-Flu ng  Effect 

America  ccjnrinues  to  be  very  relevant  in 
Uganda.  Recent  articles  on  genetic  disor- 
ders, discrimination  against  the  disabled, 
homecoming  (12/2/00)  and  ethical  issues 
in  cybcmiedicine  ha\  e  been  mandated 
reading  for  diird-  and  h  )urth-year  medi- 
cal students  at  Alharara  University.  Of 
iManv  Things  always  provides  humor  and 
insight  into  overlooked  persons,  places 
antl  events!  Thank  you  for  the  good  job. 

Mary  McCarthy.  M.D. 
Mbarara.  Uganda 

Vocation  to  Care 

,\s  a  registered  nurse  who  considers 
nursing  a  vocation  as  well  as  a  profes- 
sion, I  appreciate  the  article  by  John  W. 
Donohue,  S.J.,  on  the  spiritual  beliefs  of 
Florence  Nightingale  (6/4).  I  received 
an  excellent  nursing  education  at  iMercy 


required.  Master's  preferred.  .Applicants  should 
respond  with  resume  and  salarv'  requirements 
to:  Human  Resources,  1662  Ingrain  Road, 
Charleston,  SC  29407  or  tax:  (843)  402-9071. 

CAMPUS  MINISTER.  Priest,  full-time,  12- 
month  position.  Four  weekday,  two  Sunday 
Hturgies  (only  one  during  the  summers).  Other 
responsibilities  negotiable.  Team  member  with 
director  and  seven  others.  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versit)'  at  Carbondale — 22,000  students.  Vatican 
n  community.  .Available  7/1/01.  Send  resume 
and  references  to:  John  Scarano,  Newman  Cen- 
ter, 715  S.  Washington  St.,  Carbondale,  IL 
629(11.  Ph:  (618)  .^29-3  3  1  1;  e-mail: 
jscarano@siu.edu. 

CAMPUS  MINISTRY.  Rice  University  and 
Schools  of  Fexas  Medical  Center.  Catholic  priest 
needed  for  full-rime  campus  ministry.  Works  col- 
laboratively with  the  director,  a  Dominican  sister. 
Responsibilities  include  sacramental  celebrations, 
teaching,  sening  and  providing  opportunities  for 
reflective  and  social  events.  Required:  prior  e.xpe- 
nence  in  campus  ininistr\'  and  approval  of  bishop 
or  religious  superior.  C.C.M.A.  certification  pre- 
ferred. Available  June  1.  Send  letter  of  applica- 
tion, vision  statement  of  ministry,  resume  and 
three  references  to:  Campus  .\linistr\'  Search, 
Personnel  Office,  P.O.  Box  907,  Houston,  TX 
77001-0907. 

CHAPLAIN.  Benedictine  communitv'  of  \  S5  sis- 
ters is  seeking  resumes  for  a  chaplain  tor  either 
(a)  a  part-time  position  for  a  priest  who  is  semi- 
retired  or  desiring  a  sabbatical  to  spend  time  in 
research  or  writing,  as  a  sacramental  minister  tor 


College  of  Detroit  (now  the  University 
of  Detroit-Mercy),  but  the  history  of 
nursing  was  scarcely  mentioned.  It's  an 
inspiration  for  my  own  practice  to  learn 
more  about  people  who  expressed  their 
spiritualit)'  in  the  care  of  the  sick.  These 
would  include  not  only  Florence 
Nightingale  and  Mother  A-lan'  Clare 
Moore,  but  also  St.  Ignatius  and  the 
early  Jesuits  who  nursed  the  sick  poor  in 
\'enice  and  Rome. 

Maria  West.  R.N. 
Bethesda.  Md. 

Gospel  Lives 

One  (jt  die  reasons  I  look  forward  Amer- 
ica and  The  Tablet  is  for  die  examples  ot 
courageous  w  omen  and  men  struggling 
to  live  Ciospel  li\'es  patterned  on  Jesus. 
These  witnesses,  as  for  example  diose  you 
give  us  in  the  June  IS  issue  in  die  photo 


the  monastery;  or  (b)  a  full-time  position  ;  r 
bining  chaplaincy  at  the  monastery  with  c  f 
laincy  at  its  liberal  arts  college  on  the  same  (t 
pus,  with  option  to  teach  at  the  college  i  e 
Desired  start  is  mid-August,  2001.  Cont.at  r 
oress.  Sacred  Heart  Monastery,  lOO.S  W  us  i 
Street,  Yankton,  SD  .S7078.  Ph:  (605)  66S-^  »i 
e-mail:  jemster@mtmc.edu. 
COORDINATOR    OF    YOUTH  MINISl^ 
hnmaculate  C^cjnception  Church,  .\lalden/.^ij 
ford,  Mass.,  a  large,  active  parish,  is  seeki^ 
practicing  Roman  Catholic,  committed  ti  i  i 
Christ  and  the  mission  of  the  church,  i 
Coordinator  of  Youth  Ministn,'.  .\  degree  m 
ology  or  pastoral  studies  would  be  helpti 
demonstrated  ability  to  provide  leadeisli 
young  people  is  required.  Qualifications:  I'l 
ful,  faith-filled  person,  who  is  able  to  rel.iie 
young  people  and  to  work  with  persi.; 
diverse  ages  and  backgrounds;  has  effectm: 
ership  and  communication  skills  as  well 
ability  to  do  creative  problem  solvini: 
work  in  a  collaborative  setting  with  our  1 1 1 
of  the  pastoral  staff.  Rcspoiuihilitii's:  H  i 
administration  of  the  confirmation  pi  i 
(grades  9-10),  including  retreat  and  so 
components;  implementation  of  "youth 
istry"  (grades  7-8);  implementation  ot  "■; 
ministn'"  (grades  n-12);  coordinator  of  w( 
Life  Teen  Youth  Mass  and  leader  in  the  ong 
development  of  the  Life  Teen  program.  S 
and  benefits:  Competitive  salary/benetits  c 
mensurate  with  education  and  experience, 
letter  of  interest  and  resume  to:  Rev.  Stephe 
Boyle,  Immaculate  Conception  Parish,  10 


of  Dorothy  Hennessey  and  reference 
her  colleagues,  in  the  inteniew  with 
Michael  Lapsley  and  in  the  courteous 
response  letter  of  Ladislas  Orsy,  S.J.,  a 
models  and  inspirations  of  hope  tor  m 
The  cover  photo  for  that  issue  b 
Brad  Reynolds,  S.J.,  was  a  beautiful, 
breathtaking  reminder  of  the  gift  of 
ation  entrusted  to  our  care.  I  could  j 
on  about  your  regular  features  and  \ 
ers  to  which  I  look  forward,  but  you 
the  picture.  Thank  you  for  the  care ; 
take  in  putting  together  some  of  my 
weekly  spiritual  reading. 

Mae  Kierans,  C 
Providence 

Lived  Experience 

Thank  you  \  ery  much  tor  publishinj 
William  (denn's  reflections  on  his  f 
as  a  gay  man.  {5/2 1 ).  His  experience 
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^  East,  Alaklai,  MA  ()214S;  or  Fax  to:  (7«1) 
-8571. 

rHERHOUSE  ADMINISTRATOR.  I  hc  L'rsii- 
Sistcrs  ot  Mount  Saint  Joseph,  Maple 
ant,  Ky.,  seek  to  hire  a  full-time  Mother- 
se  Administrator.  .AppiicanLs  must  be  prac- 
ig  Christians  who  seek  ministry,  in  accor- 
:e  with  the  Ursuline  Sisters'  mission  and 
es,  to  serve  the  needs  oF  the  niotherhouse 
munit}'.  Maple  Mount  is  located  20  min- 
southwest  ot  Owenshoro  in  western  Ken- 
y.  Responsibilities  include  overall  nianage- 
it  of  services  and  operations  at  the 
herhouse — home  for  100  sisters  and  work- 
s  for  over  90  other  persons — with  particu- 
"ocus  on  hospitality  services  and  human 
urces.  In  a  general  way,  the  Motherhousc 
linistrator  oversees  the  work  of  the  Plant 
iinistrator  and  Health  Care  Administrator. 
lificatioiis  include  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
an  resources,  business  administration  or 
ed  field,  or  equivalent  combination  ot  edu- 
■n  and  experience,  plus  3-5  years  of  success- 
dministrative  or  human  resource  e.xperi- 
Also  required:  strong  organizational, 
inistrative  and  interpersonal  skills,  excellent 
and  written  communication  skills,  basic 
puter  skills  and  a  professional  orientation 
ird  goal-setting,  problem-solving,  confi- 
ialit)'  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws, 
'untability  is  to  the  Ursuline  Sisters  Lead- 
ip  Team  through  its  designated  liaison, 
y  range:  $45,odO-$55,000,  depending  on 
fications.  Appliaitions  must  be  in  writing 
ihone  calls,  please),  with  cover  letter  and 

inique,  but  it  is  a  story  that  needs 
ig  and  is  not  often  heard  in  otir 
ch.  Thanks  also  to  C.reighton  Prep 
he  wisdom  to  consitler  the  lived 
rience  ot  a  gay  student  in  looking  at 
Nn  work. 

Robert  F.  Miailovich 
Arlington,  Va. 

imate  Exercise 

scandalized  by  die  action  of  the  Vat- 
congregation  in  delaying  the  renova- 
af  the  cathedral  in  Milwaukee  (Signs 
£  Times,  6/18).  Where  would  the 
:iple  of  subsidiarity  apply  if  not  to  the 
Jetency  of  the  local  ordinar)-  to 
itake  a  project  ot  tiiis  kind?  (>ount- 
re  the  cathedrals  in  the  United 
s  and  around  the  wcjrld  where  the 
ed  Sacrament  is  provided  die  dignity 
own  special  chapel.  Many,  too,  are 
^novated  cathedrals  and  churches 
lave  replaced  old  pews  with  chairs 
Tieelers.  Ilie  congregation's  inter- 
on  is  nothing  less  than  outrageous.  I 
ithize  with  the  archbishop  over  this 
<  on  his  ability  to  govern  his  own 


resume,  including  .^-5  references  with  addresses 
and  daytime  phone  numbers.  Mailed  applica- 
tions are  due  Saturday,  July  14,  2001,  to:  Search 
Clommittee,  c/o  Sister  .^nn  Patrice  Cecil,  OSL', 
8001  Cummings  Road,  Maple  Mount,  KY 
42356-9999.  KEOC/AA. 

OUR  LADY  OF  MERCY  CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

located  ui  Fairburn,  Cia.,  (south  ot  Atlanta)  is 
seeking  a  LIBRARY/MEDIA  SPPXTALIST 
f(jr  the  2001-2  school  year.  Mercy  offers  an 
excellent  teaching  environment  as  well  as  com- 
petitive salary  and  benefits.  Interested  individ- 
uals should  send  a  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 
John  Cobis,  Principal,  OLMClllS,  S61  High- 
way 279.  Fairburn,  (;A  3021  3. 
PRIEST.  The  University  of  San  Diego  High 
School  seeks  a  Roman  C>atholic  priest  to  be  the 
school's  full-time  chaplain  for  the  2001-02 
school  year.  U.S.D.H.S.  is  a  co-educational, 
college-prep  diocesan  high  school  of  1,450  stu- 
dents. Fhe  chaplain  will  work  closely  with  the 
school  administration  and  be  an  active  collabo- 
rative member  of  the  Campus  Ministn,'  Team. 
The  chaplain's  major  responsibilities  will 
include:  presiding  at  sacramental  celebrations, 
pardcipating  in  retreats  and  community  out- 
reach activities,  classroom  teaching  (part  time) 
and  providing  spiritual  care  to  students,  faculty 
and  staff,  (^mdidates  with  prior  high  school 
chaplaincy  and/or  teaching  experience  pre- 
ferred. For  more  information  about 
U.S.D.H.S.,  check  our  Web  site  at 
www.usdhs.org.  Re\'iew  of  applications  will 
begin  immediately  and  continue  until  the  posi- 
tion is  tilled.  Send  or  tax  cover  letter  and 

diocese.  Is  this  considered  a  legitimate 
e.xercise  of  the  Petri  ne  minisn"v? 

(Rev.)  Jack  Feehily 
Moore.  Okla. 

Better  Moments 

William  A.  Bany,  S.J.,  does  a  line  job  of 
exploring  a  meaningful  question  in  his 
probing  ai"ricle  "Why  Do  You  Pray?" 
(6/4).  In  my  opinion,  Father  Bariy's  most 
imp(jrtant  tlistinction  is  his  clarification 
of  prayer's  ftniction:  it  strengtliens  our 
trust  in  (iod  and  brings  us  to  resemble 
our  Oeator  dirough  sustained  company 
with  him.  Prayer's  purjiose  is  not  to 
sa  engthen  our  "sheer  willptjwer."  Prayer 
ought  not  be  a  task  we  drudge  through  in 
hopes  of  building  prayer  endurance,  but 
rather  a  liberating  habit  through  which 
we  discover  our  tiaie  identities.  As  C.  S. 
Lewis  .said,  "When  they  are  wholly  His, 
they  will  be  more  themselves  dian  ever." 

I  appreciate  Father  Barry's  confes- 
sions of  his  past  "wrong"  intentions  for 
praying:  obligation  or  fear.  I  too  have 
prayed  "to  get  God  off  my  back,"  but 
my  most  powerful  prayer  comes  when  I 


resume  with  reterences  to:  Dr.  Richard  Kelly, 
Principal,  University  ot  San  Diego  High 
School,  5961  Linila  Vista  Road,  San  Diego, 
CA92I1().  Fax:  (619)260-1696. 

Publishing 

BECOME  A  PUBLISHED  AUTHOR.  (^)iiality  sub- 
sitly  publisher  accepting  manuscnpts:  Ph:  (SOO) 
695-9599. 

Retreats 

INTERFAITH  ZEN  RETREAT,  Aug.  10  -  16,  2001. 
Foi  priests,  nuns  and  lay|)ersons  of  all  faiths. 
Guided  by  Robert  Kennedy,  SJ.,  Roshi,  author 
of  Zen  Spirit,  Christina  Spirit  and  Zen  Gifts  to 
(llnistians.  This  is  a  silent  retreat  using  Zen  meth- 
ods of  practice,  with  25-minute  |)erioils  of  sitting 
meditation  broken  by  8-minute  peri(jds  of  walk- 
ing meditation.  'Fhere  will  be  ff)mial  instniction 
and  talks  by  teachers,  with  opportunities  for 
interviews.  $360.  St.  Ignatius  Retreat  House,  251 
Searingtown  Road  (Exit  #37  L.I.E.),  Manhasset, 
Long  fsland,  XY  1 1030;  Ph:  (516)621-8300. 

Volunteer 

VOLUNTEER  OPPORTUNITY.  Seeking  young 
adults  who  are  called  to  serv  ice  in  a  parish  set- 
ting. Looking  tor  some  experience  in  parish 
ministrv'?  Have  a  year  to  serve?  Catholic  and 
anxious  to  he  C^hrist  to  others?  We  support 
our  volunteers  by  housing,  board,  medical 
insurance,  vehicle  use  and  stipend.  We  are  a 
vibrant,  evangelical,  innovative  parish  in  \'ir- 
ginia  (Richmond  Diocese).  F",-mail:  schoohj- 
trel@olmc.org  or  call  (757)  595-0385,  ext.  19. 

overcome  my  shame  and  meet  God  in 
naked  communion.  Using  a  journal  to 
release  my  innermost  emotions — even 
the  unsavoiy  ones — has  created  an 
avenue  on  which  (iod  and  I  can  prayer- 
fully walk  together.  Like  Father  Barry, 
we  all  pray  for  the  right  antl  wrong 
motives.  His  article  can  inspire  us 
earnestly  to  achieve  those  "better 
moments"  more  often. 

Ctiristina  Capecchi 
Inver  Grove  Heights,  Minn. 

Threshold  of  Civilization 

1  he  eilitorial  "  A  Federal  Mxecurion" 
(5/7)  inserted  a  note  of  sanity  amid  the 
spectacle  of  the  media  coverage  and  pro- 
motion of  a  federal  execution.  Erich 
Fromm  noted  that  we  are  on  the  thresh- 
old of  civilization  and  wondered  if  we 
would  make  it  over.  It  the  event  of  June 
1 1 ,  2001,  is  an  example  of  our  deeds,  I 
shudder  at  the  answer. 

Fhe  arguments  presented  in  the 
America  editorial  against  capital  punish- 
ment are  powerful:  the  case  for  rehabilita- 
tion; the  parent  of  one  of  those  killed, 
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the  word 


On  the  Road 


Fourteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C).  July  8.  2001 

Readings:  Is.  66;10-14:  Ps.  66:  Gal.  6:14-18:  Lk.  10:1-12:  17-20 

".-h  a  mother  conifons  her  child,  so  'dill  I  coinfoit  yon  "  (h.  66:1  S) 


DLKINC,  11  IF  SLM.MER 
months  people  are  on  the 
move  as  luggage-hiden  cars 
inch  along  packed  highways 
or  hordes  of  people  head  for  airpoits — all 
with  the  hope  of  some  restful  change 
from  ordinan.'  life.  Today's  readings  pic- 
ture people  on  the  mo\'e.  but  for  \  er}'  dif- 
ferent reasons.  The  reading  from  Isaiah 
concludes  that  book  with  the  hope  tor  die 
returning  exiles  that  the\'  will  again 
"nurse  with  delight"  at  Jerusalem's  abun- 
dant breasts,  which  is  followed  by  the 
gathermg  of  "nations  of  e\  er\"  language" 
before  Israel's  God  (66:18).  In  the  Gospel 
Jesus  sends  "2  followers  on  a  journey  to 
proclaim  peace,  bring  healing  and 
announce  that  God's  kinedom  is  at  hand. 


WTiile  all  the  s\Tioptic  Gospels 
include  a  mission  ot  the  Twelve, 
only  Luke  adds  a  second  mission  ot 
the  ~2  (or  in  many  manuscripts  the 
"0).  The  numbers  are  symbolic  perhaps 
ot  the  "2  nations  ot  the  world  in  Genesis 
11).  or  of  the  "0  elders  whom  Moses 
chooses  to  be  assistants  (Ex.  24:1).  This 
second  Lukan  mission  prepares  the  way 
for  the  universal  mission  of  the  church  in 
.\cts  and  repeats  the  motif  from  Isaiah 
that  God's  goodness  is  inclusive  of  all 
peoples. 

The  Lukan  missionaries  are  to  travel 
light,  with  a  deep  trust  in  God  and  in 
those  who  will  receive  them.  Their  tirst 
words  whenever  the\'  enter  a  house  are 
"Peace  to  this  household."  and  it  a  per- 


son  characterized  by  peace  welcon 
them,  God's  peace  will  rest  on  tl 
house.  Peace  is  the  biblical  skah 
wholeness  or  securit}".  the  result  o 
right  relationship  with  God  and  nei< 
bor  (see  Is.  .^2:1".  "Justice  will  bri 
about  peace:  right  will  produce  calm 
securit}'").  The  God  of  Isaiah  promi 
the  returning  exiles.  "I  will  spread  pe 


letters 

w  ho  has  become  an  opponent  of  capital 
punishment:  as  well  as  other  considera- 
aons.  like  the  fact  that  suppon  for  the 
death  penalt\'  has  fallen:  and  the  statistics 
on  countries  tliat  ha\'e  outlawed  it.  .^nd 
mostxntil.  of  course,  the  message  ot  Jesus 
on  reconciliation.  Somehow,  we  have  lost 
sight  of  this.  "Lord,  make  me  an  instru- 
ment of  \"our  peace.  \\'here  there  is 
hatred,  let  me  sow  love.  WTiere  there  is 
injur}',  pardon."  Wliere  were  these  words 
of  St.  Francis  on  June  1 1.  2001: 

^me  I.  Tatem 
Staten  Island.  N.  Y. 

Keep  Reminding  Us 

In  c\  cr\-  issue  ot.\merica  I  find  at  least 
one  article  that  makes  me  glad  I  recei\  e  the 
magazine.  In  the  current  issue  (6/4).  I 
turned  immediately  to  "The  Triumph  ot 
Limothy  .\Ic\'eigh"  b\\lohn  F. 
Kavanaugh.  SJ.  L'nbelievable.  I  wish  I 
could  explain  the  spiritual  argument 


against  killing  .Mc\'eigh  in  the  same  liter- 
ate, intelligent  way.  The  best  I  can  do  is 
point  m\"  friends  and  colleagues  to  .\meri- 
ca.  Wliat  is  it  about  "Thou  shalt  not  kill" 
diat  we  find  so  hard  to  comprehend? 

As  I  often  sa\'  to  my  brother,  who 
renews  mv  subscription  to  .\merica 
e\  en'  \'ear.  there  is  hope  for  the  Roman 
Gatholic  Church  if  the  Jesuits  keep 
reminding  us  of  what  Jesus  really  did  and 
said.  Thank  you.  Father  Kavanaugh. 

Sara  P.  Howrey 
Fort  Thomas.  Ky. 

Frustrated  Liberals 

I  was  surprised  and  disappointed  w  hen  I 
read  Thomas  J.  .McCarthy's  polemic 
against  President  Bush  (5/14) — surprised 
because  I  thought  .America  w  ould  not 
print  partisan  political  diatribes  and  dis- 
appointed at  the  ob\ious  personal  bias  of 
the  writer.  He  compares  President  Bush's 
worlduews  to  the  self-centered  \"iew  of 


his  2-year-old  daughter.  I  wonder  if  th 
same  limping  analog}'  applies  to  somec 
w  ho  \-iews  the  world  through  a  liberal, 
tinted,  limited  prism. 

America  is  not  the  forum  for  poliri 
speeches  by  frustrated  liberals.  Rather  i 
should  be  a  forum  tor  discussion  and 
debate  on  theological,  philosophical  an 
morals-related  economic  issues.  W  e 
should  discuss  how  we  can  implement 
Jesus"  commandment  to  love  one  anoti 
and  spread  the  good  news  of  his  lo\  e  fc 
us.  despite  all  our  shortcomings,  real  ai 
imagined. 

James  J.  Walsl 
King  of  Prussia. 

Prior  Censorship 

Much  as  I  love  John  Paul  II,  he  and  his 
entourage  have  made  a  major  blimder  v\ 
the  Jimiidtmun  (5/28).  Just  as  we  loved  Jc 
XXin,  who  also  once  blew  it  with  Vetm 
Siipiaitiae  (requiring  the  use  ot  Latin  in 
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Jerusalem  like  n  river"  (NAB  trans- 
,  "prosperity  over,"  hut  the  original 
rew  is  shalom).  In  Isaiah  d'od  who 
^s  peace  is  coni[)arecl  to  a  mother 
:ing  and  comforting  a  child  (also  Is. 
5). 

^et  another  voice  hovers  hehind  Isa- 
vision  ot  peace  and  the  Ciospel  mes- 
Jesus  foretells  rejection  ot  the  trav- 
5  missionaries  and  demonic 
)sition,  and  through  the  centuries 
ti's  Jerusalem  has  most  often  heen  a 
ler  mourning  for  her  children.  (.As  I 
:  these  lines  two  car  homhs  have  just 
;  off  there.)  Complete  peace  with 

and  within  the  human  family  may 
r  unfold  in  human  histor\-,  but  it 
ins  both  a  mandate  and  an  ideal  tor 
h  Christians  in  mission  will  contin- 
.  suffer.  In  urging  dialogue  to  break 
1  those  religious  barriers  that  have 
red  wars  of  religion,  Pope  John  Paul 
"Ote:  "The  name  of  the  one  God 

become  increasingly  what  it  is:  a 
:  of  peace  and  a  summons  to  peace" 
)e  Beginning  of  the  Third  Millcmnmn, 
)5).  WTierever  they  travel  Christians 

first  say,  "Peace  to  this  household." 


y  and  seminaries),  John  Paul  now  has 
vn  setback  in  the  viaudatum. 
Ve  Americans  are  very  touchy  when 
nes  to  First  Amendment  free  speech 
i.  We  do  not  suffer  well  fools  who 
'  curtail  that  freedom,  even  under 
uise  of  protecting  the  faith.  The 
criterion  applies  to  the  nnnhlininir. 
om  is  part  of  the  patrimony  of  the 
"en  of  God.  If  one  abuses  that  free- 
he  or  she  must  stand  accountable 
the  fact  but  not  before.  The  vianda- 
5  the  ecclesiastical  prior  censorship 
s  anathema  to  us  Americans.  If  the 
ps  don't  have  the  courage  to  stand 
the  murder  of  the  freedom  of  the 
jf  God  given  not  by  Rome  but  by 
toly  Spirit,  theologians  should  reject 
hole  form  of  tyranny  from  Rome. 
iTiat  are  they  going  to  do?  Put  us 
jail?  The  old  papal  prison  has  not 
working  for  about  150  years  now. 
0  restore  it  will  take  $50  million, 
lie  pope  will  never  get  it  from  the 
icans! 

Peter  Riga 
Houston.  Tex. 


A  Journey 
Interrupted 


Rfteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C), 
July  15,  2001 

Readings:  Dt.  30:iai4;  Ps.  69  or  Ps.  19; 
Col.  1:15-20;  Lk.  10:25-37 

"Go  ami  do  ///-ravxt'"  (Lk.  10:S7) 

VKR\  WW  PAKABLKS  of  Jesus 
have  had  the  impact  of  the 
story  of  the  Samaritan  who 
stops  and  helps  an  injured  man 
on  the  desolate  road  to  Jericho.  The 
Good  Samaritan  has  been  portrayed  in 
art  at  the  Lancet  Window  at  Chartres 
and  by  Bassano,  Giordano  and  Rem- 
brandt. Hospitals  and  health  care  sys- 
tems have  taken  its  name.  It  is  a  bv'word 
for  anyone  helping  another  in  need,  and 
one  contemp(irary  firm  even  markets 
Good  Samaritan  Healing  Ointment, 
touted  as  the  best  ointment  on  the  mar- 
ket for  cuts,  scrapes  and  even  diaper 
rash!  Yet  the  parable  is  more  profound 
than  a  startling  example  of  compassion- 
ate help. 


travelers  come  down  the  road.  The 
first,  a  priest,  arrives  "by  chance"  (NAB 
"happened"),  sees  him  and  v\alks  past, 
as  does  the  secontl,  a  Levite.  Too  often 
ue  can  interpret  this  as  a  bit  of  anti- 
Jew'ish  polemic,  but  it  the  priest  and 
Levite  were  going  to  Jericho  to  per- 
form religious  duties,  any  contact  with 
a  corpse  wouUI  have  made  them 
unclean.  They  are  good  people  caught 
in  a  dilemma.  Next  comes  a  Samaritan. 
Given  the  intense  hatred  at  the  time  of 
Jesus  between  Jews  and  Samaritans  (see 
Jn.  4:9;  8:4S),  Jesus'  hearers  may  have 
expected  the  Samaritan  to  finish  the 
man  off.  Yet  the  rhythm  of  seeing  and 
passing  by  is  broken  by  the  explosive 
Greek  verb  esplniichiiisthe,  he  was 
"moved  with  compassion."  Only  then 
does  the  Samaritan  enter  the  world  of 
the  injured  man  with  saving  help.  Luke 
combines  seeing  and  compassion  when 
Jesus  sees  and  has  compassion  on  the 
widow  at  Nain  (1  and  when  the 
father  VNelcomes  home  the  returning 
prodigal  (15:20).  Compassion  is  the 
divine  quality  that,  when  present  in 
human  beings,  enables  them  to  feel 
deeply  the  suffering  of  others  and  move 
from  the  world  of  observer  to  the 
world  ot  helper. 


praying  with  scripture 

•  Pray  about  how  Christians  today  can 
become  heralds  of  peace. 

•  Pray  with  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  identifying  with  each  of  the 
characters.  What  thoughts  and  feelings 
arise? 

•  Ask  God  to  give  you  a  compassionate 
vision  for  suffering  people  whose  paths 
you  may  cross. 


"fhe  narrative 
begins  with  a 
lawyer  testing 
Jesus  about  the 
requirements  for 
eternal  life.  Jesus 
turns  the  ques- 
tion back  on  him, 
and  he  correctly 
articulates  the 
two  great  com- 
m  a  n  d  s    o  f  the 

Jewish  law:  total  love  ot  God  and  love 
ot  neighbor  as  one's  self.  The  lawyer 
then  has  a  follow-up  question  and  asks, 
"\\1io  is  my  neighbor?"  This  ev<jkes 
the  parable,  which  does  not  answer  the 
lawyer's  question  but  tells  him  what  it 
is  to  be  neighbor  and,  subtly,  who  is 
neighbor. 

The  story  describes  a  man  l)eaten, 
robbed  and  left  halt  dead  on  the  Jeri- 
cho road.  All  identifying  characteristics 
are  gone;  we  do  not  know  whether  he  is 
rich  or  poor,  Jew  or  Samaritan.  Three 


Like  all  para- 
bles, this  story  has 
multiple  meanings. 
Most  shocking  in 
the  parable, 
though,  is  not  that 
someone  stopped. 
It  wcjuld  be  a  stor)' 
ot  compassion  if  a 
Jewish  lay  person 
stopped.  The  para- 
ble forces  us  as 
readers  to  put  together  "good"  and 
"Samaritan."  The  outsider  provides  the 
model  of  love  of  neighbor;  the  apostate 
fulfdis  the  law.  We  might  also  put  our- 
selves battered  in  the  ditch  and  ask  if 
we  are  readv  to  be  helped  by  those 
whom  we  would  class  as  outsiders. 
Who  today  teaches  us  and  enacts  for  us 
the  meaning  of  love  of  God  and  neigh- 
bor? The  lawyer  grudgingly  answers, 
"The  one  who  treated  him  with 
mercy."  Can  we  live  out  this  answer? 

John  R.  Donahue,  SJ. 
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Catholic  Colleges 

Universities 


HOLOCAUST, 

NF.VER 

FORGOTTEN 

ll  'r /(•■I'lrtfil'r- 

1^  •aiwL' 


Stimulus 


THE  CLASSICS 
Of  WESTERN 
SPIRITUALITY 
 » 


Sno^t^llHig  on  Snow 

Themes  lioin  iJie  Spiritual 
Landscape  o{  l^obc^l4*  Wicks 
R4)hcriJ..  Wicks 

I'ssential  'tl*ili6s  exce^^  I'mm  five  nl' 
Wicks'  nid^l  successful  n(*>ks  that  offer 
readers  mcfatts  to  seed  tFieir  souls  with  ideas, 
insights,  questions  ain.!  retlections  that  would 
encoura'^e'ttieni  to  live  their  lives  with 
greater  peace,  hope  and  holiness. 

0-8091-0531-4  128  pages 

Hardcover     '  $11.95 

Directory  of  Catholic 
Colleges  and  Universities 
Third  Edition 

edited  hy  Mar;j,arel  Cadigcm 
A  complete  guide  to  Catholic  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States,  including 
information  on  requirements,  majors, 
housing,  financial  aid.  websites  and  more. 
(^-809 1-4033-0  416  pages 

Paperback  $24.95 

The  Holocaust, 
Never  to  Be  Forgotten 

Reflections  on  the  Ht)ly  See's 
I  )ocunient  We  Remember 
Commentaries  h\  Averx  Dulles.  S.J. . 
ami  Rahhi  Ir<m  Klenicki 
with  an  Addre.'is  hy  luhvani 
hiris  Cardinal  Cassidy 
Brings  together  the  statement  itself.  We 
Remember.  Caixlinal  Fidwartl  kins  Cassidy "s 
retlection  of  its  history  and  the  controversy 
suiTounding  its  appearance  and  two 
renections  hy  highly  respected  the(ilogians 
in  the  Catholic-Jewish  dialogue. 

0-8091-3985-5  112  pages 

Paperback  $9.95 

Uniar  Ibn  al-Farid 

Sufi  Verse,  Saintly  Life 
translated  and  introduction 
hy  Til.  Eiiiil  Hoinerin 
C<~intains  two  major  works  of  the  venerated 
poet  Llmar  Ibn  al-Farid  (b.  ."^76  |hijri 
datel/1181  CE;  d.  in  6.^2  |hijri  date|/12.^.'S 
CF,),  an  accomplished  Sufi  as  well  as  a 
rcs|X'cted  poet,  whose  works  blend  the  two 
traditions  of  classical  Arabic  poetry  and 
Islamic  mysticism. 

0-8091-0528-4  384  pages 

Hardcover  $39.95 


;  The 

"  Convergence 

rheoiogy 

1  ,.-ml,l  D'l  ..l(/t...  SJ, 

Light  from  Light 
(Second  Edition) 

An  Anthology  of  Christiiin  Mysticism 
edited  hy  Louis  Diipre 
and  James  A.  Wiseman,  O.S.B. 
A  completely  revised  edition  of  the  key 
spir  itual  texts  from  the  most  significant 
mystical  writers  in  the  Christian  tradition, 
from  (Vigen  to  Thomas  Merton,  with  revise 
introductions  and  bibliographies. 

0-8091-4013-6  480  page 

Paperback  $24.9 

The  Forgotten 
Desert  Mothers 

Sayings.  Lives,  ;uid  Stories 
of  Eaily  Christian  Women 

Laura  Swan 
An  introduction  to  the  Sayings.  Lives,  storit 
and  spirituality  of  women  in  the  postbiblica 
early  Cliristian  movement. 

"We've  needed  a  aimpilation  like  this  foi 
long,  long  time.  It  will  make  a  ri 
contribution  to  monastic  literati 
in  which  these  women  and  tht 
wisdom  have  been  largely  losi 
—Joan  D.  Chittister!  O.S. 

0-8091-4016-0  224  page 

Paperback  $13.9 

Speaking  1,"^%. 
with  Authority       J  .4w>J 

CaUierine  of  Siena  and 

the  Voices  of  Women  Today 

Mary  Catherine  Hilkert 

ReOects  on  the  person  and  ijiipact  of 

Catherine  of  Siena  as  a  means  to  examine  tl 

challenges  facing  contemponiry 

women  of  faith. 

0-8091-4031-4  184  page 

I»aperback  $9.9 


The  Convergence 
of  Theology 

A  Fcstschritt  Honoring 
Gerald  O'Collins,  S.J, 

edited  by  Daniel  Kendall,  S..I., 
and  Stephen  T.  Davis: 
Foreword  by  The  Most  Reverend  George 
Carey,  Archl>ishop  of  Canterbuiy 
Contains  twenty-one  essays  written  in 
honor  of  Cerald  O'Collins,  S.J.,  and  includi 
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A  Jesuit  magcit 


Of  Many  Things 


D'wx  THROUGH  the  cen- 
?jries.  church  bells  ha\  e 
^c^'ed  a  number  o\  purpos- 
es: to  warn  the  cominumn." 
of  impending  dangers,  to  mark  cele- 
brat()r\"  occasions  like  weddings  and 
sorroutiil  ones  like  death.  W  ith  death 
b\'  execution  in  mind.  Dorothy  Brig- 
2s.  O.P..  in  Medford.  Mass..  has 
beffun  a  national  ecumenical  cam- 
paign called  "For  WV.         -  "--'.Is 
Toil."  Her  hope  is  th.r  -  -  and 

other  places  of  worship  wui  toil  their 
bells  for  t\vo  minutes  at  6  p.m.  on  the 
dav  of  an  execution  an^-where  in  the 
countn' — not  onlv  for  the  person 
being  executed,  but  also  for  the  nc- 
dms  and  their  relatives.  For  churches 
without  bells,  the  campaign  can  pro- 
\nde  a  "For  Wliom  the  Bells  Toll" 
banner  to  be  hung  near  the  front  of 
the  church. 

Sr.  Brisss  told  me  that  the  idea 
orisinated  with  Cardinal  Jaime  Sin  ot 
the  Philippines.  He  asked  churches  to 
toll  their  bells  on  the  day  ot  an  execu- 
tion as  a  sign  of  mourning  for  any 
state-sponsored  death  there.  The  con- 
cept was  taken  up  in  19Q9  by  Bishop 
Walter  Sullivan  of  the  Diocese  of 
Richmond.  \'a..  who  wrote  to  all  the 
Catholic  churches  in  his  diocese  to 
besin  this  pracnce  "on  the  e\  erLing  of 
ever\'  execution  until  we  bring  an  end 
to  this  inhumane  practice."  By  emailing 
e.xecudons  an  inhujnane  practice. 
Bishop  Sullivan  is  in  line  with  all  the 
U.S.  bishops,  who  have  spoken  out 
>tron2lv  asamst  capital  punishment — 
as  has  Pope  John  Paul  11.  In  a  ioint 
-.tatenient  issued  by  Cardinal  Roger 
Mahon\  <)f  Los  .\ngeles  and  Cardinal 
William  Kceler  of  Baltimore  before 
the  date  originally  set  for  the  execu- 
non  of  Timothy  .\Ic\'eigh.  May  16. 
they  said  that  the  death  of  Mr. 
Mc\"e!2h  "is  about  even."  man.  woman 
and  child  in  the  United 
States...  because^  when  the  federal 
government  executes  Timothy 
Mc\"eigh,  :  will  do  so  in  our  name." 
Thev  20  on  :o  emphasize,  moreover, 
that  use  of  the  death  penalt\-  "dimin- 
ishes us  as  human  beings." 

The  tolling  of  bells  is  therefore  not 
iust  a  sign  of  mourning  tor  those  put 


to  death:  it  is  also  a  warning  for  all  of 
us  who  are  subjected  to  this  form  of 
diminishment  caused  by  state-ordered 
e.xecutions.  The  title  of  the  campaign 
is  especially  appropriate  in  this  con- 
text. It  comes  from  "Meditation  1~." 
bv  the  English  poet  John  Donne:  "Xo 
man  is  an  island....  .\ny  man's  death 
diminishes  me.  because  I  am  involved 
in  mankind:  and  therefore  never  send 
to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls;  it 
tolls  for  thee."  Each  execution  is  thus 
at      _  ^  ^hment  of 

soir.,       -  '  ^    ^    a  tear  in  the 

fabric  of  our  common  humanit}". 

The  campaign,  which  began  in 
September  of  2000.  has  been  steadilv 
picking  up  strength.  Ch  er  2'  - 
es  in  5 1  states  have  aerec.'! 
bells  each  time  a  c  pnsoner 
is  put  to  death.  A  n^::..       :  non- 
Cathohc  churches  have  also  begun  to 
support  the  effort.  Robert  M.  Moody, 
for  example,  the  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Oklahoma  Cin.-.  is  encouragmg  the 
churches  in  his  diocese  "   -  ■  .  -n:: 
"This  is  an  opportunir.  : 
churches. ..to  express  that  hte  is  oeing 
taken."  he  has  wTit^-,  "  "Ti  >  say  noth- 
ing and  let  it  20  o:  r.ing  being 
said  or  acted  on  sccir.^  ;rrc>ponsible." 
Like  the  CathoUc  bishops,  he  is  calling 
for  a  moratorium  on  executions. 

Much  of  the  support  for  the  cam- 
paign has  come  through  the  efforts  of 
religious  women,  who  have  been 
spreadin2  the  w  ord  throughout  the 
countr\\  For  people  who  hear  the 
tolling  but  do  not  know  what  it 
means,  a  teachable  moment  presents 
itself.  Sr.  Bnggs  ga%  e  the  example  of  a 
student  walking  across  the  campus  of 
St.  Cathenne  College  m  Kentucky. 
Hearing  the  tolling  of  bells,  she  asked: 
"Did  one  of  the  sisters  die?"  The  sis- 
ter of  whom  she  asked  the  question 
then  ex-plained  the  meaning.  Support 
for  the  death  penalty-  has  dropped  in 
the  past  few  years,  but  a  maiont}'  of 
.Americans — including  Catholics — still 
favor  it.  .\11  the  more  reason  tor 
church  leaders  and  pastors  to  jom  the 
For  Whom  the  Bells  Toll  campaign. 
Sr.  Briggs  can  be  reached  at: 
dotbop@iuno.com. 

George  M.  Anderson.  S.J. 
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^ome  Hope 
i^or  Aliens 

[ MAiicRATiON  LAW  EIAS  LONc;  BKFN  a  specialu'  in 
which  relatively  few  lawyers,  members  of  Congress 
and  even  federal  judges  have  due  expertise.  In  1996 
Congress  greatiy  increased  the  c(jmplexities  of  tiiis 
body  of  law  by  enacting  two  statutes:  the  Aiititer- 
-ism  and  Effective  Death  Penalty  Act  (ARDPA),  and  the 
;gal  Immigration  Reform  and  Immigrant  Responsibility 
t  (IIRIRA).  If  the  acronyms  look  daunting,  they  are  as 
thing  compared  with  the  actual  text  of  these  and  other 
evant  statutes. 

At  the  end  of  June,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  wrestled 
h  deportation  and  detention  statutes  in  two  important 
■es.  The  good  news  is  that  the  courts  judgments  resulted 
at  least  a  temporaiy  alleviation  of  unjust  hardships  creat- 
by  the  executive  departments  interpretations  of  certain 
tions  of  these  laws. 

In  the  first  case,  Enrico  St.  Cyr,  an  alien,  was  a  lawful 
ig-time  U.S.  resident.  He  pled  guilty  to  a  drug  crime 
It  made  him  deportable.  At  the  time  he  entered  into  the 
a  bargain,  the  U.S.  attorney  general  had  authorit)-  to 
int  a  waiver  of  deportation,  and  frequently  did  so  in  sit- 
ions  like  St.  Cyr  s.  No  removal  proceedings  were 
mght  against  St.  Cyr  until  after  the  effective  dates  of 
,DPA  and  IIRIRA.  When  St.  Cyr  sued  in  federal  court, 
:  attorney  general  claimed  that  the  statutes  had  with- 
iwn  the  authority  to  grant  a  waiver  in  cases  like  St. 
r's.  Moreover,  the  attorney  general  contended  that  no 
era)  court  had  jurisdiction  to  review  the  executive 
jartment's  interpretation  of  the  law. 

Five  justices,  however,  read  the  staaites  differently, 
ey  did  not  hold  that  the  attorney  general  had  to  waive 
eportation  order  against  St.  Cyr.  They  did  hold  that 

attorney  general  had  to  consider  whether  to  waive 
:h  an  order  in  St.  Cyr  s  case.  Neither  did  the  majorit}' 
d  that  Congress  could  not  do  what  the  attorney  gener- 
nterpreted  the  statutes  as  having  accomplished.  But  to 
omplish  those  purposes,  Congress  must  amend  the 
'^jtes  to  make  its  intention  unmistakably  clear. 

Lacking  that  clear  direction  from  Congress,  the 
jority  followed  the  courts  tradition  of  interpreting  fed- 
1  statutes  as  safely  within  the  boundaries  of  Congress's 
vers  in  three  areas:  the  jurisdiction  of  federal  courts, 

suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  the  enact- 


ment of  laws  with  retroactive  effects. 

In  the  second  case,  on  die  final  day  of  its  term  and  just 
three  days  after  the  St.  Cyr  decision,  the  court  held  5  to  4 
that  Congress  had  not  authorized  the  indefinite  detention 
of  an  alien  who  had  been  a  lawful  resident  of  the  United 
States  l)ut  who  had  been  ordered  deported  because  he  had 
committed  many  crimes.  The  deportation  order  against 
Kestutis  Zadvydas  could  not  be  carried  out  because  none  of 
die  related  counti-ies  would  accept  him. 

Again,  the  court  stopped  short  of  saying  that  Congress 
could  not  authorize  permanent  detention  of  a  person  like 
Zadvydas.  Since,  however,  such  a  law  would  raise  substan- 
tial constitutional  questions — about  depn\  ation  of  physical 
libert}'  without  proper  justification  and  careful  procedural 
protections — the  court  read  the  statute  as  permitting 
detention  only  for  a  reasonable  time  to  make  sure  that 
deportation  was  in  fact  impossible.  After  that  time  the  alien 
would  have  to  be  released  but  could  be  kept,  like  a  parolee, 
under  reasonable  supervision. 

On  the  surface,  the  liberal  wing  of  the  court  prevailed 
in  both  cases:  in  St.  Cyr  because  Justice  Kennedy  joined 
the  four  usually  identified  as  liberals,  and  in  Zadvydas 
because  Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  joined  them.  In 
highly  controversial  and  complex  cases  like  these,  the  votes 
of  Justices  O'Connor,  Kennedy  and  David  Souter  usually 
prove  critical.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  mean  that  these 
justices  control  the  court.  pA'ery  justice's  vote  has  the  same 
value.  Attorneys  preparing  briefs  for  the  Supreme  Court 
pay  special  attention  to  Justices  O'Connor,  Kennedy  and 
Souter,  but  they  cannot  ignore  the  other  six.  Three  does 
not  equal  five. 

THE  CRITICAL  QUESTION  NOW  IS  how  should  Congress 
respond  to  these  decisions?  The  court  decided  only  what 
Congress  did  do — not  what  it  could  or  could  not  do.  To 
avoid  serious  constitutional  questions,  the  court  interpreted 
certain  sections  ot  the  alien  statutes  in  a  manner  more 
favorable  to  certain  classes  of  aliens  than  Congress  may 
have  intended.  If  Congress  amends  the  statutes  to  make 
them  mean  what  the  court  said  they  do  not  yet  mean,  the 
aliens  will  sue  again,  and  die  court  will  have  to  resolve  the 
difficult  constitutional  questions. 

There  are  no  compelling  reasons  why  Congress  should 
create  this  confrontation.  And  there  are  compelling  reasons 
of  basic  human  justice  wh\'  Congress  should  not  do  so. 
Aliens  are  a  significant  and  productive  part  of  our  national 
population.  They  deserve  much  more  carefully  tailored 
treamient  than  the  statutes  currently  provide.  As  Justice 
Kennedy  said  in  his  powerfiil  dissent  in  Zadxydas:  "The 
aliens'  claims  are  substantial;  their  plight  is  real." 
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Signs  of  the  Times 

Pope  Visits  Ukraine 

Paying  tribute  to  Ukrainians  who  endured 
decades  ot  repression  and  assuring  the 
nation's  Orthodox  niajorit}'  ot  his  respect 
tor  dieir  taith  and  fidelity,  Pope  John  Paul 
II  ended  his  long-awaited  visit  to  Ukraine. 
(3ver  the  course  ot  the  visit  on  June  23-27, 
the  pope  drew  larger  and  larger  crowds,  a 
rh\thni  matched  by  die  increasingly  emo- 
tional ch(jrtls  he  struck,  especiallv  with  die 
young  and  with  sunivors  ot  the  (-ommu- 
nist  suppression  ot  the  Ukrainian  (Catholic 
C>hurch.  An  estimateil  1.2  million  people 
attendetl  the  Divine  Litiirg\' on  June  27  tor 
the  beadfication  ot  27  Ukrainian  and 
Ruthenian  (Catholic  mait)TS. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Ukraine  on 
June  23,  the  pope  told  die  Orthodox  he 
did  not  want  to  steal  their  faidiful,  but  to 
overcome  animosity  and  move  torward 
together  to  ti-anstonn  societ}-.  "1  have  not 
come  here  with  the  intendon  ot  prosehtiz- 
ing,  but  to  bear  witness  to  (Christ  together 
with  all  (Christians,"  the  pope  said  in  his 
arrival  speech.  "Bowing  tlown  betore  our 
one  Lord,  let  us  recognize  our  taults,"  he 
said.  "As  we  ask  forgiveness  tor  the  errors 
coniniittetl  in  both  the  distant  and  recent 
past,  let  us  in  turn  otter  torgiveiiess  tor  the 
wrongs  endureil." 

Members  ot  Ukraine's  largest  ( )ithodox 
(Church,  antl  the  Russian  ( )ithodox 
(Church  to  which  it  is  allied,  objected  to  the 
pope's  \  isit  and  retusetl  to  paiticipate  in  his 
meeting  on  June  24  with  leaders  oF 
Ukraine's  churches  and  religious  commu- 
nities. They  claimed  the  (Cadiolic  (Church 
w  as  trying  to  steal  believers  anti  diat 
(Catholics  had  used  violence  to  take  over 
thousands  ot  church  buildings  in  western 
Ukraine. 

/Meeting  religious  leaders  on  June  24  in 
Kiev,  the  pope  diti  not  tlwell  on  tensions, 
but  (jn  the  importance  ot  the  leaders  work- 
ing together  to  restore  the  DMtlitional  place 
of  taith  in  Ukrainian  culuire  and  socieu . 
"Religion,  when  practicetl  widi  a  humble 
and  sincere  heart,  makes  a  specific  and 
irrejilaceable  contribution  to  the  promo- 
tion ot  a  just  and  fraternal  society,"  he  said. 

While  in  Kiev,  Po|K'John  Paul  also  jiaid 
homage  to  Ukrainian  Jews  and  Muslims 


UKRAINIAN  CHILDREN,  PRESIDENT  WITH  POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II.  Children  of  Ukraine  surround  Pope 
John  Paul  II  and  President  Leonid  Kuchma  at  the  Kiev  airport  upon  the  pope's  arrival  on  June  23.  Th 
pope  was  beginning  a  five-day  visit  to  the  primarily  Orthodox  country.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


who  were  jiersecuted,  murdered  or  exiled 
untler  totalitarian  regimes.  Speaking  ot  die 
Nazi  shooting  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Jews 
at  Babi  Yar,  near  Kiev,  in  the  early  days  of 
World  War  II,  the  pope  said:  "May  die 
memoiy  ot  diis  episode  of  murderous  fi^en- 
/)•  be  a  salutary  warning  to  all.  What  atroc- 
ities is  man  capable  ot  when  he  tools  him- 
selt  into  diinking  that  he  can  tlo  without 
(jod."  The  previous  evening  the  pope  had 
prayed  at  BukoMiya,  a  torest  on  the  etige  ot 
Kie\'  v\  here  die  boclies  ot  120,0()()  victims 
ot  Joseph  Stalin's  purges  in  1*^37-41  were 
tlum|)etl. 

In  his  speeches,  liis  visits  to  die  mass 
gn  aves  ot  die  victims  of  the  Soviets  and  die 
Nazis  anil  his  beatification  ot  the  martyrs, 
the  pope  |iaid  homage  to  the  suffering  of 
the  Ukrainian  people.  Pope  John  Paul  said 
all  ot  Ukraine's  (Christians  suftered  under 
(Communism,  and  their  shared  experience 
ot  martATclom  should  draw  them  closer  to 
unity. 

The  p(jpe  congrauilated  Ukrainians  on 
the  10  years  (>f  independence  they  will  cel- 
ebrate in  August,  an  independence  won 
from  the  Soviet  Union  without  bloodshed. 
I  le  also  urgetl  die  nation's  politicians, 
business  leaders  and  economists  to  work 


together  to  promote  the  common  good,  t 
improve  LT^raine's  economic  situation  an( 
to  care  tor  die  poor,  who  have  not  benefit 
ed  from  the  nation's  transition  to  a  marke 
economy. 

On  the  evening  lietore  liis  departure, 
meeting  with  3()(),()()()  youdis  in  a  down- 
pour in  a  Lviv  suburb,  die  pope  stood 
under  a  canop\'  and  joked,  "Let  it  rain,  thi 
chiklren  will  grow."  I  le  sang  two  Polish 
folk  s(jngs:  one  about  the  rain  going  away 
and — after  having  changed  his  wet  white 
robes  toward  die  end  of  die  semce — die 
other  about  a  peasant  who  wants  to  go 
home  because  his  teet  are  tired. 

Domestic  Violence  Shameful, 
Sinful,  Bishop  Says 

Domestic  violence  is  "a  shameful  exer- 
cise ot  power  against  those  whose  lives 
are  entwined  by  ties  ot  blood  and  fami- 
ly," Bishop  Ricardo  Ramirez  ot  Las 
(Cruces,  N.M.,  said  in  a  new  pastoral  let| 
ter.  The  letter,  dated  July  6  to  mark  the 
feast  of  St.  Maria  Goretti,  contains  an 
apology  for  mistakes  made  by  clergy  v/h 
contributed  to  the  domestic  violence  by, 
encouraging  the  abused  to  return  to 
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eir  abuser  for  the  sake  ot  the  marriage. 

encourage  a  victim  to  return  to  such 
en\ironmcnt  w  ithout  i)enefit  ol  i|LiaH- 
d  professional  help  is  irresponsible," 
shop  Ramirez  said  in  the  letter. 
VTien  such  errors  are  made  or  sinhil 
dons  are  excused  in  Ciod's  name,  the 
nsequences  are  even  more  tragic." 


eakland  Told  to  Revise 
ithedral  Renovations 

rdinal  Jorge  Medina  Estevei:,  prefect  ot 
;  Congregation  for  Divine  Worship,  has 
lered  .\rchbishop  Rembert  W'eakland  ot 
Iwaukee,  Wis.,  to  revise  die  renovation 
US  for  his  cathedral.  Opponents  of  the 
lovation,  who  hired  a  canon  lawyer  to 
e  dieir  case  to  Rome,  released  the  letter, 
:edjune  30,  to  the  press.  The  current 
ns,  according  to  Cardinal  Medina,  "fail 
;quately  to  respect  the  hierarchical 
icture  of  the  Church  of  Ciod  that  the 
hedral  by  its  schema  is  to  reflect."  By 
iving  the  altar  into  the  centi\il  nave,  die 
n  diminishes  the  distinction  between 
pn'shyWri/i//!  (sanctuan,  )  and  die  assem- 
.  Li  the  two-page  letter  to  Archbishop 
;akJand,  the  cardinal  objected  that  the 
iposed  new  organ  in  the  apse  is  "visuall\' 
losing"  and  "in  what  is  the  clear  namral 
al  point  ot  die  cathedral."  He  wrote  that 
proposed  Blessed  Sacrament  chapel  is 
small  and  out  of  sight  and  that  die  high 
r  is  the  more  suitable  location  tor  the 
emacle.  He  also  objected  to  reducing 
number  of  confessionals  from  four  to 
). 

^chbishop  Weakland  defended  die 
ovation  plan  as  consistent  with  liturgi- 
nonns  and  practice  and  said  he  would 
leal  the  decision  of  die  prefect. 


>uit  IVIurdered  in  Jamaica 

Sundayjune  17,  Martin  Royackers, 
,  preached  about  Jamaica's  nagging 
ae  problem:  453  people  have  been 
;d  on  the  Caribbean  island  since  the 
inning  of  the  year,  among  them  three 
;sts.  "This  could  also  happen  to  me,"  he 
I  his  congregation.  Four  days  later,  the 
year-old  Canadian  Jesuit  was  found 
g  face  down  in  a  pool  of  blood,  a  bullet 
is  chest,  on  the  veranda  to  his  office  at 
church. 

^ogether  with  James  F.  Webb  SJ.,  die 
onal  superior  in  Jamaica,  Father  Roy- 


ackers  was  deeply  involved  in  a  develop- 
ment project  that  seeks,  among  other 
things,  to  put  imused  government  land  to 
food  jiroduction.  I  he  St.  Mar\'  Rural 
Development  Project  (S.M.R.D.F.)  is  a 
joint  eftoit  ot  the  local  people,  the  C.anadi- 
an  Jesuits  and  CIDA,  die  official  C>anadian 
international  development  agency.  In  early 
June,  the  S.M.R.D.P.  office  received  a 
phone  call  threatening  the  two  priests  with 
death,  llie  caller  linked  the  threat  with 
S.M.R.D.P.'s  ap|)licatif)n  to  the  go\'eni- 
ment  to  release  60  acres  ot  land  ior  local 
agriculture. 


Vatican  Issues  New  Rules  on 
Third  World  Clergy  Living  Abroad 

Concerned  about  the  growing  number 
of  indigenous  clergy  emigrating  trom 
missionary  dioceses,  the  Vatican  issued 
stricter  rules  to  govern  how  long  priests 
may  be  gone  and  to  make  sure  they 
return  home.  The  X'atican  said  study  and 
training  abroad  can  be  useful  tor  priests 
from  mission  territories,  but  their  own 
dioceses  should  ultiniateh'  benefit.  Too 
often,  it  said,  clergy  from  developing 
countries  spend  many  years  in  Europe  or 
North  America  because  of  better  living 
conditions  and  because  they  are  needed 
to  ser\  e  in  first  world  dioceses.  In  Italy 
alone,  there  are  1,S00  priests  from  mis- 
sionan'  territories,  SOO  ot  them  engaged 
in  full-time  pastoral  service.  It  called  on 
bishops  to  set  conditions  and  a  time  limit 
for  each  case  of  clergy  exchange  and  to 
take  immediate  steps  for  the  return  of 
priests  in  "irregular"  situations. 


Vatican  Supports  U.N.  AIDS 
Declaration  With  Reservations 

The  \  atican  welcomed  the  Dvchiiiitiou  of 
ComnutDieut  on  H.I.  I  '.-AIDS  adopted  by 
consensus  at  a  special  sesion  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assenitily  on  June  25-27,  but 
expressed  some  reservations  and  regrets  in 
a  "statement  ot  interjiretation."  The  Vati- 
can delegation  saitl  the  Holy  See's  support 
tor  a  new  comniiniient  to  fight  MDS  does 
not  include  a  change  in  "its  moral  posi- 
tion" on  die  "use  of  condoms  as  a  means  ot 
preventing  H.I.V.  infection....  The  Holy 
See  also  regrets  diat  irresponsible,  unsafe 
and  high-risk  or  risk\-  behavior  was  not 
adequately  discussed  and  addressed  in 
preparing  this  declaration." 


Archbishop  Javier  Lozano  Barragan, 
head  ot  the  Pontifical  C>ouncil  tor  I  lealth 
(^are  Workers,  told  the  assembly  that  the 
agencies  and  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions of  the  Cadiolic  C^hurch  are  providing 
one-fourth  of  all  care  given  to  those  widi 
1 1.I.V.  and  AIDS  arountl  the  world. 

While  condoms  were  often  at  the  center 
ot  attention  during  the  meeting,  the  arch- 
bishop told  the  assembly  that  "training  in 
the  authentic  values  of  lite,  Kn  e  anti  sexual- 
ir\  "  is  the  iiKJst  eftective  v\ay  ot  preventing 
sexual  transmission  ot  AIDS.  "No  one  can 
deny  that  se.xual  license  increases  the  dan- 
ger of  contracting  the  disease,"  he  said.  "It 
is  in  this  context  that  the  values  of  matri- 
monial fidelit)'  and  of  chastit\'  and  absti- 
nence can  be  better  understood." 

On  the  high  cost  of  AIDS  medicines,  he 
saiil  that  "the  law  ot  profit  alone  canntjt  be 
applied  to  essential  elements  in  the  fight 
against  hunger,  ilisease  ami  povertv'."  In  a 
message  to  die  meeting,  Pope  John  Paul  II 
ilecried  the  "excessive,  sometimes  even 
exorbitant"  prices  of  H.I.V^.-xAIDS 
medicines  and  urged  wealthy  nations  to 
respond  generously  to  the  poor  who  have 
H.I.V.  or  AIDS. 

Bishop  K.e\in  Dow  ling  ot  Rustenberg, 
South  .Africa,  said  after  the  meeting  that 
the  South  Afi'ican  bishops  are  wresding 
w  ith  the  question  ot  whether  the  AIDS  cri- 
sis has  brought  a  need  for  new  thinking 
about  condoms.  Bishop  Dowling,  the 
Soudi  x\fi'ican  bishops'  /VIDS  liaison,  said 
the  church  will  continue  to  emphasize 
AIDS  prevention  through  abstinence 
before  marriage  and  fidelity  within  mar- 
riage. But  he  said  the  bishcjps  are  looking 
at  a  reflection  document  that  w  ill  address 
whether,  "in  a  workl  where  people  choose 
not  to  live  according  to  diese  values,"  con- 
doms may  be  seen  in  some  contexts  as  a 
means  to  prevent  death,  not  a  means  to 
prevent  transmission  ot  lite. 

A  statement  signed  by  taith-based  orga- 
nizations, coordinated  by  die  World 
Council  ot  Churches,  said:  "In  many  cases, 
religious  organizations  antl  people  of  faith 
have  been  among  die  first  to  resi)ond  to 
the  basic  needs  ot  people  affected  b\' 
[AIDS]  antl  indeeil  ha\c  pioneerecl  much 
of  the  communit\'-based  work."  It  called 
tor  promotion  of  "tlelayed  sexnal  activity  in 
young  people,  voluntary  testing  and  coun- 
seling, mutual  faithfulness  in  se.xrial  rela- 
tionships and  the  use  of  condoms." 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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The  End  of  the 
Family? 

^  There  is  something  disturbing  about 
the  media's  enthusiasm  for  nontradi- 
tional  families.' 


Y(  )L  A  I  I II  \l<D  the  news,  no 
iloLilit.  The  /Vjiieriean  hinn- 
ly  is  clianying.  No,  not  just 
ehanging — it  is  being  rexo- 
kitionized.  Nev\'  models  are 
replacing  the  okl.  I'he  traditional  fami- 
ly, annoLineed  one  ot  the  great 
newsweeklies,  is  fading  fast.  Who  neetls 
a  husl)andr  asks  another.  On  the  op-ed 
page  ol  The  New  "^'ork  Times,  the 
eohinmist  I'rank  Rich  delights  in 
reinmding  all  who  will  listen  that  the 
da\s  of  the  Cdeaver  family  are  Icjng 
gone,  a  cultural  event  Rich  finds 
inimenseU'  satisfy  ing. 

Yes,  \oir\e  keen  hearing  about  this 
for  some  time,  ami  when  the  C^-nsus 
lJureau  released  its  snapshot  of  life  in 
the  L'nited  States  in  the  \  e.ir  2()()(),  \  ()U 
heard  a  lot  more.  1  he  census  numbers 
were  trotted  out  to  ratifi'  the  impres- 
sionistic, anecdotal  conclusions  reachetl 
years  ago:  ves,  the  traditional  famiU  is 
failing  fast,  America. 
( )r  is  it- 

1  he  media,  particularK  slick  maga- 
zines and  the  cable-te!e\ ision 
shockathons,  bombarded  us  right 
aroLind  Mother's  Da\'  with  stories  built 
ai'ound  censLis  data  showing  that  more 
kids  than  ever  li\e  in  single-iiarent 
households.  Anil  that  trend,  the\'  report- 
ed— no,  the\'  celebrated — will  continue 
in  the  coming  decades. 

There  is  certaini)  no  dcming  that 
more  kids  today  live  v\ith  one  parent 
than  in  the  l'>5()'s,  that  decade  that 
seems  to  stir  so  much  anger  in  so  man\ 
])eople  for  reasons  that  rareU'  seem 
coherent.  But  there  is  quite  another  wax- 
to  look  at  the  data  used  to  celebrate  the 
end  of  the  traditional  familw  After 
decades  of  divorce  and  family  break- 


down, 75  percent  of  white  children  live 
with  two  parents — that's  three  out  of 
four,  down  from  nine  out  of  10,  but  a 
surprisingly  high  figure  given  all  the 
h\  pe  in  recent  years.  Among  black  ehil- 
ilren,  ^()  iiercent  li\e  with  two  parents, 
compared  to  58  percent  in  l'>7().  But 
wait.  There's  an  uptick  in  the  percent- 
age of  black  children  in  tw()-|)arent 
households.  The  single-parent  trenil 
actuall)'  topped  out  in  the  miil-l^>'>()'s, 
and  has  begun  to  decrease,  .^niong  Tlis- 
panic  children,  the  same  is  true — 64 
percent  live  in  two-parent  households, 
down  from  78  percent  in  l'>7()  but  up 
slightly  since  the  mid-1  WQ's. 

So  what  about  the  end  of  the  tradi- 
tional American  famiK  ?  Could  it  be  that 
folks  m  the  media  are  exaggerating  just  a 
little  bit?  One  of  the  newsweeklies 
offered  an  a|)pro\  ing  sidebar  of  a  voung 
woman  who  has  had  three  chililren  b\' 
three  different  men  and  has  marrieil 
none  of  them.  Her  kids  have  asked  her 
wh\'  she  doesn't  get  married.  She 
replied — and  her  reply  was  written  in 
large,  headline  ty]ie — "I  had  the  kids. 
Why  should  i  marrv?"  (Well,  ma'am, 
rather  than  talk  about  \()u,  let's  talk 
about  w  hat's  liest  for  vour  children....) 

1  he  media's  reporting  of  the  chang- 
ing American  famil\' — and  make  no  mis- 
take, it  is  changing,  and  sometimes  for 
the  better — is  filled  with  the  bias  of  false 
inclusion,  so  much  so  that  any  parent 
who  li\es  with  a  spouse  anil  children 
could  hardly  be  blamed  for  thinking  diat 
he  or  she  is  a  cultural  anachronism.  And 
anybod\-  who  insists,  as  most  level-head- 
ed people  would,  that  r\\(j  parents  are 
better  than  one  is  immeiliateh'  ilismisseil 
as  a  right-w  ing  fanatic,  a  borderline  cul- 
tural fascist,  who  seeks  to  inijiose  outdat- 


ed ideas  of  moralit}'  and  famih'  on  other' 

It  surely  is  true  that  many  single  pai 
ents  are  heroic;  it  is  also  fair  to  say  thi 
many  heroic  single  parents  would  rath! 
not  be  single  at  all.  Most  are  mon 
whose  partners  or  husl)ands  are  out 
the  picture,  for  whatever  reason. 

/Vnd  certainly  it  is  heartwarming 
see  single  men  or  women  willing 
adopt  children — intlints  v\ho  might  ha 
been  aborteil,  or  baby  girls  faced  wi 
grim  fiiuires  in  culuires  where  boys  st 
are  jireferred.  Sadly,  too,  many  paren 
mostly  women,  probably  are  better 
alone  than  with  abusive  spouses. 

Yes,  society  is  tar  more  tolerant 
single  parents  than  it  used  to  be.  Is  tf 
the  same  as  saying  that  the  traditior 
family  is  dying,  or  that  two-parent  fan 
lies  are  hojielessly  archaic  anil — worst 
all! — ridiculously  unhip?  (Certainly  not 

(Certainly  the  church,  at  the  pastoi 
level,  has  become  far  more  understan 
ing  of  the  complex  problems  in  whi 
families  find  themselves. 

Parishes  reach  out  to  single  paren 
ilix'orced  and  othei^wise.  Most  of  us  kn 
a  one-parent  family,  and  appreciate  tf 
whatever  happeneil  between  two  adul 
the  chililren  and  the  parents  are  ileser 
ing  of  lo\  e  and  support. 

All  the  same,  there  is  something  d 
curbing  about  the  media's  enthusiasm 
nonrraditional  families,  and  the  spe 
with  which  they  ha\e  declared  the  trac 
tional  family  dead — even,  or  especial 
\s  hen  the  data  actually  indicate  otherwi 
It  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  misguid 
attempt  to  make  ever\'body  feel  nice  a 
v\arm  and  hizzy.  .Vlaybe  it's  just  a  gii 
mick  to  get  odier  people  to  write  indi 
nant  columns  denouncing  a  magazi 
co\  er  or  a  network  telex  ision  report.  C 
gi\cn  the  rather  complicated  persoi 
lu  es  of  some  of  our  media  elites,  may 
it's  just  projection. 

Perhaps  this  dutiful  corresponde 
lives  in  a  cultural  bubble,  but  exery  Su 
day — no,  every  day — I  see  lots  of  tw 
parent  faiuilies  in  m\'  little  town  in  N; 
jerse\-,  and  the\  not  onl\  seem  hap| 
but  utterly  and  completely  v  ital. 

They  are  stories  waiting  to  be  discc 
ered.  And  mavbe,  when  the  media 
again  looking  for  some  photoger 
trend,  they  will  be.  Terry  Golw 
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SOMETIMES  OUR  CHURCHES  DON'T  HAVE  PEWS. 
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But  the  one  thing  we  can't  do  without  is  priests  to  administer  the  sacraments  to  over 
500,000  practicing  Catholics.  The  spiritual  need  is  great.  But  so  are  the  rewards.  As  a 
priest  you  can  serve  full  time  in  the  Army  or  part  time  in  the  Army  Reserve  (usually  two 
days  a  month,  plus  two  weeks  a  year).  After  all,  America's  soldiers  can  do  without  pews, 
but  not  without  you. 

For  more  information  about  specific  opportunities  and  benefits,  call  an  Army  Chaplain 
at  1-800-452-7617. 
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WHiy  did  the  golden  age  of  medicine  collapse? 

Patient  No  More 


-  in   KI  A  IN  W.  WILDES  - 

A T  A  RFCKM  (;()\kkrf,nc:e  on  managed  care,  one  of  the  speakers,  a 
physician,  complained  that  all  too  often  we  don't  call  patients  "patients" 
any  more.  These  davs  parients  are  refen'ed  to  as  either  customers,  con- 
sumers, clients  or  covered  lives.  As  is  often  the  case  at  such  physician 
meetings,  die  statement  on  nomenclature  received  a  lot  of  support,  and 
there  was  nostalgia  lor  the  "golden  days"  of  medicine.  But  there  was  no  serious  reflection 
about  what  the  language  changes  may  signifv  (jr  about  the  nature  of  the  changes  in 
medicine.  VMiy  did  the  golden  age  collapse?  Was  it  as  golden  as  some  remember? 

On  first  reflection,  the  change  in  language  may  be  taken  as  a  svinptom  of  the  centi^al 
role  that  economics  has  come  to  play  in  the  practice  ot  medicine.  The  shift  in  language, 
how  ever,  intlicates  something  tar  more  profound  than  changes  in  healtii  care  finance.  The 
sdoiggle  over  die  language  ol  medicine  reflects  a  deeper  crisis  about  the  puq^ose  and  role 
of  medicine  in  our  societ\'.  If  one  thinks  about  this  crisis  and  its  roots,  one  comes  to  realize 
that  there  can  be  no  remm  to  some  past  time,  no  matter  how  much  that  past  is  idealized. 
Nor  is  such  a  return  desirable. 

In  the  cuiTcnt  crisis  an  older  model  ot  medicine,  which  focuses  on  the  patient-physi- 
cian relaticjnship,  is  often  romanticized.  This  older  model,  rooted  in  the  traditions  of  Hip- 
pocratic  medicine,  empowers  die  physician  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  patient.  The  model  is 
described  as  a  fiducian-  relationship,  in  which  the  physician  is  an  advocate  for  the  good  of 
the  patient.  In  the  American  imagination,  diis  view  ot  the  past  evokes  images  of  a  Nomian 
Rockwell  painting.  Petjple  imagine  the  physician  and  the  patient  alone  in  the  doctor's 
examination  room,  where  the  patient  could  reveal  his  or  her  fears  or  deepest  concerns. 


KEVIN  W.  WILDES,  S.J.,  IS  associate  dean  of  Georgetown  College  and  a  professor  of 
bioethics  and  philosophy  at  Georgetown  University.  Washington.  D.C. 
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he  nostalgia  for  die  golden  days  of  medicine  assumes  diat  if 
e  could  only  get  the  insurers  out  of  the  picture,  or  at  least 
It  of  the  clinic,  everything  would  be  fine.  But  this  is  not  the 
se. 

These  Rockw  ellian  images  are  woefully  inadequate  and 
appropriate.  Like  it  or  not,  we  have  come  to  desire  the  cur- 
g  and  technological  interventions  of  modem  medicine  that 
ve  been  shaped  by  the  merger  ot  clinic  and  laboratory.  The 
velopment  and  application  of  basic  scientific  knowledge 
ve  led  to  advances  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  that  we  have 
me  to  expect  fi-om  medicine.  As  a  result  of  these  advances, 
t  now  expect  medicine  to  cure  people.  This  expectation  is  a 
rnificant  change  in  understanding  its  purpose  and  goals. 
)r  most  of  history,  people  hoped  that  medicine  might  ame- 
rate  their  conditions  and  problems,  but  diey  did  not  expect 
ysicians  would  actually  cure  them.  If  patients  recovered 
aldi,  it  was  a  miracle. 

The  move  to  scientific  medicine  inevitably  reshaped  the 
tient-physician  relationship.  Medical  knowledge  is  based 

probabilities.  Scientific  knowledge  in  medicine  is  based, 
t  on  knowledge  about  individual  patients,  but  on  knowl- 
ge  about  populations  of  patients.  Contemporarv'  medicine 
5  been  able  to  help  people  because  it  has  studied  the  health 
populations  and  it  uses  that  model  of  knowledge  to  guide 
;  treamient  of  particular  patients.  It  is  this  development  of 


knowledge  that  has  enabled  contemporary  medicine  to  devel- 
op the  technical  and  medical  interventions  that  work  the 
"miracles"  that  have  become  commonplace.  These  miracles 
come  from  the  application  of  scientific  knowledge,  not  from 
divine  intervention.  The  development  of  scientific  medicine 
crowds  out  religious  language  from  the  clinical  experience. 
And  as  Eric  Cassells  points  out,  scientific  medicine  follows  a 
Cartesian  model  of  the  person,  focusing  on  the  body  as  a 
macliine.  The  emphasis  of  die  scientific-medical  approach  is 
to  fix  the  machine  when  it  is  broken. 

The  patient-physician  relationship  is  further  complicated 
by  the  need  of  scientific  medicine  for  a  significant  invesmient 
of  resources  and  infiiistructure  support.  Because  of  die  need 
for  organizational  support,  modem  medicine  has  developed  a 
bureaucratic  culture  that  plays  an  essential  pait  in  the  deliveiy 
of  health  care.  Each  of  these  developments  further  compli- 
cates the  physician-patient  relationship.  Even  in  die  Golden 
Age  there  were  a  lot  of  people  in  the  clinic.  Rockwell  should 
have  included  basic  scientists,  nurses,  financiers  and  adminis- 
trators along  with  the  physician  and  die  patient. 

Contemporary  medicine  now  finds  itself  in  a  crisis  about 
what  it  is  and  what  it  should  be.  Some  niav  wish  to  remm  to 
the  Rockwell-style  physician-patient  relationship.  But  this  is 
not  possible  if  one  wants  to  maintain  the  advances  of  scientif- 
ic medicine.  Even  if  such  a  retum  were  possible,  it  would  be 
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undesirable  for  at  least  three  reasons.  First,  the  d'aditional 
Hippocratic  \iew  of  patients  was  extraordinarily  paternalistic, 
though  this  paternalism  was  often  covered  over  with  the  lan- 
guage of  a  fiduciary  relationship,  hi  the  Hippocratic  Oath  the 
physician  swears  to  act  in  the  best  interests  of  the  patient 
according  to  the  physician  s  jitdgiuent.  However,  over  the  last  40 
years  we  have  come  to  understand  that  the  physician's  view  of 
the  patient's  best  interest  and  the  patient's  view  of  his  or  her 
best  interest  may  often  be  quite  different. 

A  secfjnd  reason  not  to  romanticize  the  past  is  that  the 
model  of  being  a  patient,  (overcome  by  disease,  fails  to  take 
into  account  a  great  deal  that  we  now  biow  about  disease 
prevention  and  health  promotion.  The  patient  model  does 
not  seriously  address  the  responsibility  people  have  for  their 
own  health.  In  the  older  model  patients  are  simply  overcome 
by  illness,  and  there  is  no  place  for  individual  responsibilit}'  or 
choice  in  how  the  sickness  occurred.  We  now  know  that 
manv  illnesses  and  diseases  are  brought  on  by  the  lifestyle 
choices  of  men  and  women.  The  older  model  often  leads  to 
the  infantilization  of  the  patient. 

Finally,  because  of  the  view  of  illness  as  overtaking  the 
patient,  the  older  model  led  to  modem  medicine's  focus  on 
acute  care,  hi  general,  the  patient  only  went  to  see  the  physi- 
cian when  something  was  wrong.  The  overall  emphasis  in 
our  medical  and  health  care  system  was  on  ftxing  the  parts  of 
the  machine  that  are  broken,  not  on  preventing  the  break- 
down. 

The  older  model  does  not  work  ft^om  another  perspec- 
tive. It  cannot  account  for  medicine  as  a  social  enterprise, 
since  it  too  narrowly  focuses  on  the  individual  patient.  The 
development  of  scientific  medicine  has  opened  up  all  kinds 
of  new  treatment  possibilities  for  men  and  women.  These 
possibilities  raise  important  moral  and  economic  questions 
about  how  we  deploy  health  care  resources.  The  question  of 
cost  containment  and  resource  allocation  is  a  moral  ques- 
tion as  well  as  an  economic  one.  In  a  world  of  limited 
resources,  how  a  society  stewards  its  resources  is  a  moral 
question.  But  the  older  Hippocratic  ethic  is  incapable,  con- 
ceptually, of  addressing  the  questions  of  allocating  health 
care  resources  (as  Alan  Buchanan  argued  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Kennedy  Institute  of  Ethics  Journal).  Nor  can  the  older 
physician  cdiic  incorporate  other  social  questions,  such  as 
who  has  access  to  die  system.  The  Hippocratic  tradition  is 
focused  only  on  the  patient,  in  a  paternalistic  way.  The  tra- 
dition does  not  have  a  social  ethic.  Yet  contemporary 
medicine  is  a  social  enterprise. 

There  are  at  least  two  other  models  in  which  to  frame 
die  patient-physician  relationship.  One  is  the  market  model, 
in  which  the  patient  is  seen  as  an  infonned  consumer.  This 
is  a  model  we  have  flirted  with,  but  have  not  really  tried,  in 
the  United  States.  In  spite  of  all  of  the  contemporaiy  lan- 
guage about  markets,  individuals  are  not  true  consumers  in 


our  current  health  insurance  system.  The  major  choices  i 
health  care  are  made  not  by  individuals  but  by  huma 
resource  officers  and  benefits  managers  who  decide  whic 
plan(s)  will  be  available  to  employees.  But  employees  ai 
not  true  consumers,  as  they  are  not  empowered  to  shop  f( 
health  care.  So  one  approach  would  be  to  develop  and  tr\' 
true  market  model  for  medicine,  in  which  individuals  ai 
understood  to  be  informed  consumers.  Another  model  \ 
the  political  model.  Here  health  care  is  less  a  business  an^ 
more  a  community.  This  is  a  model  that  stresses  health  cai 
as  part  of  the  common  good,  the  importance  of  all  partial 
having  a  voice  and  considerations  of  public  health.  Botjl 
models  present  possible  ways  to  re-imagine  and  redefir 
medicine. 

I  would  argue  that  while  each  model  contains  some  goc 
insights,  neither  model  is  fully  appropriate  for  contemporai 
health  care.  It  one  builds  upon  the  insights  from  these  mo( 
els,  it  is  possible  to  begin  to  develop  a  new  model  for  d 
patient.  The  strength  of  the  community-based  model  is  th 
it  understands  there  are  communal  obligations  to  provic 
health  care  for  men  and  women.  The  weakness  of  the  mod 
turns  on  its  strength:  the  idea  of  community. 

The  first  problem  with  the  community  model  is  that  se 
ular  societies  are  not  themselves  communities,  though  th( 
are  often  collections  of  communities.  Furthermore,  ide 
about  health,  disease  and  health  care  are  often  interpreted  I 
die  values  of  a  community.  The  difficulty  with  using  the  con 
niuiiit)'  model  is  that  there  will  be  differing  views  of  heali 
care  depending  on  the  model  of  community  deployed.  \^ 
are  left  with  the  question,  to  paraphrase  Alasdair  Maclntyi 
"Whose  community?  Which  health  care?"  We  have  no  wa 
in  a  secular  society,  to  decide  which  model  of  community  ar 
health  is  the  one  we  should  use. 

The  strength  of  the  consumer  model  is  that  it  allows  fre 
dom  of  choice.  It  allows  the  individual  the  liberty  to  mal 
health  care  choices  appropriate  to  the  person's  own  life  ai 
moral  commitments.  The  consumer  model  is  a  procedui 
way  to  avoid  the  intemiinable  debates  about  what  should  i 
should  not  be  included  in  packages  of  health  care.  I  believe 
is  possible  to  bring  these  models  together.  We  can  argue  th 
society  is  obliged  to  provide  basic  access  to  health  care  for ; 
citizens,  but  it  must  strucmre  this  in  a  way  that  allows  indivi' 
uals  freedom  to  make  their  own  healdi  care  decisions.  He 
one  might  think  of  a  system  of  vouchers  for  health  care. 

It  is  clear  that  medicine  has  changed  and  there  is  i 
going  back.  Indeed,  the  only  way  to  go  back  to  an  ideafizt 
view  of  the  physician-patient  relationship  would  be  to  r« 
back  the  development  of  scientific  medicine.  Few  wou 
want  to  do  that.  The  real  crisis  before  us  is  to  determii 
the  purpose  or  purposes  of  medicine  in  our  society.  Sucf 
determination  can  take  place  only  in  open  discussions  wit 
in  a  free,  democratic  society.  ij 
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The  most  important  treatment 
happens  after  the  staff  goes  home 


A  very  special  place 
for  very  special  people 
with  alcohol  or  drug  problems. 

4800  48th  Street  N.E.,  Rochester,  MN  55906 

1-800-634-4155 


Since  1 956,  Guest  House  has  returned 
more  than  5,000  priests,  brothers, 
deacons  and  seminarians  to  active 
ministiy  after  their  bouts  with  alcohohsm 
were  treated  in  one  of  our  facilities. 
We  are  often  asked  what  makes  our 
treatment  so  unique.  We  believe  that 
God  has  empowered  us  to  provide  the 
right  environment  for  this  special 
population  of  God's  servants  to  regain 
their  wholeness,  their  health,  and  their 
vocations. 

We  do  have  an  excellent  staff,  and  the 
world  renowned  Mayo  Clinic  provides 
the  medical  services  to  our  clients. 

But  our  guests  sometimes  say  that 
the  most  important  treatment  at  Guest 
House  happens  after  the  staff  goes 
home  -  in  conversations  on  the  porch 
or  on  walks  around  the  campus  or 
talks  in  the  dining  room  or  around 
the  AA  tables. 

There  is  something  special  about  this 
group  of  men,  alike  in  the  uniqueness 
of  their  vocations,  who  come  together 
to  begin  the  recovety  process  at  Guest 
House.  That 's  why  we  are  here  when 
the  need  for  help  arises.  That 's  why 
we  were  founded  43  years  ago. 


C^^mting  the  Cost 

The  Use  of  Financial  Incentives 
in  Managed  Care 


l!V  lOlIX 


PARIS   \ND  Fl^AlNK   I  .  MOORE 


*       s  coxcKi  ss  moves 

toward  enactment  of 

a  hill  of  rights  for 

patients,  it  is  impor- 
tant t(i  recognize  the  complex 
legal,  economic  and  ethical 
issues  that  surround  health 
maintenance  organizations. 

hi  a  decision  last  year,  the 
Unitetl  States  Supreme  C(jurt 
upheld  the  right  of  H.M.O.'s  to 
provide  financial  incentives  to 
phvsicians  as  a  wav  t(j  control 
costs.  It  did  so,  wrote  Justice 
David  M.  Souter  for  a  unani- 
mous court,  hecause  Congress 
made  a  political  decision  when 
it  passed  the  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organization  Act  ot 
1*^73:  that  managed  care,  with 
its  capitation  (a  uniform  per 

capita  pa\'ment  or  fee),  rationing  and  fmancial  incentives, 
w  as  the  wa\'  we  as  a  societ\'  were  going  to  cf)ntrf)l  the  cost 
of  health  care  deli\ery.  Congress  is,  ot  course,  tree  to 
amend  or  change  that  system,  but  that  choice,  said  the 
Supreme  Court,  belongs  to  the  Congress,  not  the  courts. 

The  case  Pegram  v.  Ilerdrich  dealt  with  the  claim  of 
C^)nthia  Herdrich  that  her  H.M.O.  physician  iireached 
her  fiducian-  dut}'  to  act  in  the  patient's  interests  when, 
after  diagnosing  an  inflamed  ai)dominal  mass,  she  had  the 
patient  w  ait  eight  days  for  an  ultrasound  examination  to  be 
performed  at  the  H.M.O.'s  imaging  facility'.  During  the 
delay,  i  lerdrich's  appendix  ruptured,  causing  peritonitis. 
While  iliis  would  ordinarih-  be  a  straightforward  medical 

JOHN  J.  PARIS,  S.J..  IS  the  Walsh  Professor  of  Bioethics  at 
Boston  College.  ELAINE  T.  MOORE  is  a  third  year  student  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School. 


malpractice  case  (and  a  juiT  in  a  malpractice  suit  awarde 
the  plaintiff  $35,000),  the  plaintiff  claimed  further  thi 
under  the  complex  federal  Employee  Retirement  Incorr 
Security'  Act  standards  governing  H.M.O.'s,  the  H.M.C 
organization  breached  its  fiduciary  obligation  to  i 
patients.  This  was  done,  the  plaintiff  asserted,  when  tf 
H.M.O.  used  financial  incentives  as  a  way  to  constrii 
costs.  If  the  physicians  succeeded  in  lowering  costs,  th( 
received  bonus  payments.  The  plaintiff  charged  that  the: 
fmancial  incentives  created  an  inherent  conflict  of  intere 
that  pitted  the  physician's  commitment  to  serve  tl 
patient's  interest  against  the  physician's  financial  self-inte 
est. 

That  claim  was  dismissed  in  the  federal  district  con 
on  E.R.I.S.A.  preemption  grounds  but  was  given  cri 
dence  on  appeal  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  lor  il 
Seventh  Circuit,  which  ruled  that  the  fiduciary  tru 
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Id  no  longer  exist  in  situations  where  "physicinns 
y  providing  necessary  treatment  to,  or  withhold 
inistering  proper  care  to,  plan  heneticiaries  tor  the 
purpose  of  increasing  their  honuses."  The  Supreme 
rt  reversed  that  ruling,  stating  that  to  uphold  such  a 
dard  would  not  only  transform  mal|)ractice  cases 
Iving  H.M.O's  into  federal  issues — and  therehy  flood 
ederal  courts  with  what  were  traditionally  state  com- 
.  law  concerns — hut  also  would  destroy  li.Al.Os 
•ely.  No  H.M.O.  organization  could  survive  without 
s  incentive  connecting  physician  reward  with  treat- 
t  rationing.  In  Justice  Souter's  blunt  phrasing: 
latever  the  H.M.O.,  there  must  be  rationing  and 
cement  to  ration." 

^he  federal  government  recognized  this  when  in  1^)^)6 
Clinton  administration  revised  rules  regulating  but 
Drohibiting  the  common  practice  of  linking  physician 
pensation  with  cost-cutting  and  control  of  services, 
riginally  proposed,  the  federal  guidelines  on  payment 
-iedicare  and  Medicaid  services  would  have  precluded 
interrelationship  between  payment  to  physicians  and 
ery  of  services.  Such  a  restriction,  however,  would 
gutted  the  primary  mechanism  in  managed  care 
i  to  curb  the  unacceptablv  high  cost  of  health  care 
ery — making  physicians  directly  responsible  tor  cost 
'ol  by  placing  them  at  direct  fmancial  risk, 
.t  first  blush  such  a  linkage  seems  to  involve  an  obvi- 
ind  irreconcilable  conflict  of  interest.  How  can  a 
ician  be  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  a  patient 
:  at  the  same  time  being  aware  that  a  proportion  of 
r  her  income  is  linked  to  the  provision  of  cost-con- 
s  care?  That  conflict  led  many  of  the  leading  com- 
;ators  in  medicine  and  bioethics  to  denounce  such 
igements.  Support  for  that  criticism  is  found  in  a 
nent  by  the  American  Medical  Associations  Council 
thical  and  Judicial  Affairs  in  1995  that  while  physi- 
have  a  concern  for  society's  resources,  they  "must 
in  primarilv  dedicated  to  the  health  care  needs  of 
individual  patients."  The  council  believes  this  con- 
ition  is  so  overriding  that  "[r]egardless  of  any  alloca- 
guidelines  or  gatekeeper  directives,  physicians  must 
:ate  for  any  care  they  believe  will  materially  benefit 
patients." 

I  'evotion  to  the  patient's  goals,  indifferent  to  all  other 
;rns,  including  the  physician's  self-interest  and  com- 
reflects  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  profession.  But 
iiission  of  selfless  service  presupposes  a  situation  that 
nger  prevails:  a  private  patient-physician  relationship 
iiich  the  treatment  proposals  are  within  the  financial 
s  of  the  patient  and  the  patient  assumes  the  respon- 
y,  both  personal  and  financial,  for  the  choices  made, 
simple  era — when  most  of  what  medicine  could  pro- 


vide was  contained  in  the  physician's  little  l)lack  bag  and 
HO  percent  of  patients  paid  for  their  treatment  out  of  pock- 
et— lasted  through  the  195()'s. 

Over  the  past  three  decades,  vastly  advanced  technolo- 
gy, third-party  payment  and  a  nearly  exclusive  focus  on 
patient  autonomy  has  transformed  medicine  into  an  insti- 
tution with  no  apparent  limits  on  what  can  be  demanded 
and  what  will  be  attempted.  The  furthest  reaches  of  this 
out-of-control  system  is  seen  in  the  now  infamous  case  of 
Baby  K,  in  which  at  a  mother's  insistence  an  anencephalic 
infant  was  resuscitated,  ventilated  and  maintained  with 
intensive  care  measures  for  some  two-and-a-half  years. 
Such  an  open-ended,  unrestrained  approach  to  the  delivery 
of  care  (  over  one  million  dollars  was  expended  to  maintain 
an  infant  born  without  a  brain)  would  soon  lead  to 
bankruptc)'  if  left  unchecked.  That  threat  forced  us  into 
managed  care  and  its  mechanisms  for  controlling  costs — 
such  as  capitation,  mandator)'  second  opinions  and  physi- 
cian bonuses. 

The  U.S.  medical  system  is  market  based  and  will  nec- 
essarily utilize  market  forces  to  assure  constraint  and  effi- 
ciency. Financial  incentives  such  as  capitation,  salarx-  "with- 
holds" and  bonus  arrangements  are  designed  precisely  to 
place  the  ph\'sician  at  financial  risk  tor  providing  marginal 
or  superfluous  treatments.  Such  risk,  as  Ezekiel  Emanuel 
notes,  is  "the  most  effective  if  not  the  only  way  to  ensure 
that  physicians  seriously  evaluate  services  and  refi"ain  from 
providing  those  that  are  unnecessary  or  marginal." 

Why  is  this  so?  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  in  his  now  classic 
text  Mom!  Man  mid  biiiiiorul  Society,  obserx  es  that,  given 
our  sinful  fallen  state,  self-interest  governs  almost  all  of  our 
activ'ity.  Only  in  the  limited  circumstances  of  close  family 
or  the  most  intimate  of  associations  are  we  capable  of  tran- 
scending that  instinct.  Consequently,  exhortations  to  moral 
good  will  fall  on  deaf  ears.  The  only  way  to  change  behav- 
ior is  with  what  Xiebuhr  labels  "a  measure  of  coercion" 
involving  the  individual's  perceived  self-interest. 

Applied  to  managed  care,  this  means  that  to  change 
physicians'  behavior,  we  must  appeal  not  to  their  moral 
sentiment  but  to  their  self-interest.  Since  notliing  gets  their 
attention  more  efficiently  than  money,  we  must  tolerate  the 
conflict  of  interest  inherent  in  financial  incentives.  This  is 
not  something  new.  All  financial  incentives,  including  fee- 
for-service,  involve  a  conflict  of  interest,  a  danger  noted  by 
Justice  Souter  in  1  lerdrich  when  he  tartly  observed,  "In  a 
fee-for-service  system,  a  physician's  financial  incentive  is  to 
pr(jvide  more  care,  not  less,  so  long  as  payment  is  forth- 
coming." The  check  here,  as  in  capitation,  where  the 
incentive  is  "less  care,"  not  more,  is  in  Souter's  words  "the 
professional  obligation  to  provide  covered  services  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  skill  and  judgment  in  the  patient's 
interest."  Conflicts  of  interest  have  also  arisen  when  physi- 
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cians  mandate  tests  that  will  be  done  by  equipment  or  facil- 
ities owned  by  the  doctors. 

The  ethical  issues  invcjlved  in  using  financial  incentives 
to  c(jntrol  cost  are  multiple.  Do  they  serve  a  public  good? 
Do  they  help  control  spiraling  costs?  Do  they  eliminate 
marginal  or  useless  interventions?  Are  they  effective  in 
guaranteeing  a  more  ee]uitable  access  to  common  resources? 
These  are  questions  of  societal  as  opposed  to  individual 
claims  about  equity  and  fairness.  They  involve  what 
Aquinas  calls  the  "general  justice"  ot  the  system  as  a  whole. 
In  managed  care  that  justice  requires  a  concern  not  only  for 
the  particular  patient,  but  for  the  well-l)eing  of  all  those 
affected  l)v  the  plan:  patients,  physicians,  payers,  providers 
and,  most  particularly,  all  the  other  partici|)ants  in  the  plan. 

Despite  the  tradidonal  belief  that  the  physician  s  prima- 
ry dut\'  is  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  patient,  an  emphasis 
on  distributive  justice  and  collective  control  of  resources 
heki  in  common  is  an  even  more  demanding  imperative. 
For  without  it  we  would  all  suffer  what  Garret  Hardin 
labels  "the  tragedy  of  the  commons,"  i.e.,  a  situation  where 
overuse  depletes  all  the  resources  and  leaves  nothing  for 
an\'one.  do  avoid  that  outcome  we  must  organize  our  lives 
within  some  shared  vision  and  sustain  that  vision  by  our 
acrions. 

What  is  hoped  for  in  formulating  and  implementing 
that  shared  vision  with  regard  to  health  care  is  that  physi- 
cians will  extend  their  benevolent  sentiments  to  encompass 
all  ciri/ens  in  need,  reflect  seriously  on  the  principle  of  fair 
distributi(jn  and  make  unnecessaiy  the  Niebuhrian  "mea- 
sures of  coercion."  But  because  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
American  cultural  and  professi(jnal  histoid — as  well  as  our 
human  nature — a  "measure  of  coercion"  now  seems  neces- 
sary. 

The  Supreme  C^ourt  was  therefore  unwilling  to  unleash 
the  chaos  that  would  follow  if,  1)\'  judicial  fiat,  it  ruled  that 
the  Congressionally  mandated  mechanism  for  controlling 
physician  behavior  was  so  inherendy  flawed  that  it  had  to  be 
totalK'  restructured.  It  deferred  the  highly  charged  jiolitical 
issue  of  how  to  organize  our  health  care  deliveiA'  system  to 
( Congress. 

Left  unaddressetl  in  justice  Soiiters  Ilerdrich  opinion, 
which  upheld  the  legitimacy  of  financial  incentives,  was  the 
issue  of  whether  these  incentives  can,  in  fact,  have  the  per- 
verse outcome  feared  by  the  Seventh  (Circuit.  Might  they 
induce  the  physicians  to  put  personal  economic  interests 
ahead  of  the  patients'  well-being?  Another  recent  federal 
case.  Bowman  v.  Corrections  Corporation  of  America,  illus- 
trates the  dangers  financial  incentives  can  pose.  Bowman  is 
an  atypical  example  in  that  it  concerns  not  an  enrolled 
f  I.M.C).  patient,  but  an  inmate  in  a  for-profit  [irison  in  Ten- 
nessee. The  issue  of  the  influence  of  financial  incentives  on 
physician  behavior,  however,  transcentls  the  setting. 
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The  case  involved  the  terms  of  a  contract  by  the  ( ,t 
rections  Corporation  of  America  for  the  total  care  of  p- 
oners  in  a  new  facility  in  rural  Tennessee.  In  writiiTj  i 
contract,  C.C.A.,  in  the  words  of  its  financial  vice  prn 
dent,  made  a  "mistake  in  the  pricing  model."  C.(].A.  pi 
jectetl  the  per  diem  costs  for  health  care  at  its  new  instii 
tion.  South  (antral  C^orrectional  Pacilitx',  on  those  ol 
existing  prison  located  near  a  charity  hospital.  The  cha 
hospital  did  not  bill  for  the  hospitalization  of  prisoni 
South  (Central,  however,  had  no  charity  hospital  nea 
and  so  was  charged  each  time  a  prisoner  was  hospitali/ 
7  he  result  of  that  "miscalculation"  was  that  in  each  of 
first  three  years  of  its  operation  the  health  care  cost; 
S(juth  (Central,  which  were  projected  to  be  $500,0 
exceeded  $1  million.  (  This  $500,000  "unanticipa 
expense"  occurred  in  a  facility  that  projected  an  ann 
profit  of  $750,000.) 

lb  bring  those  "excessive"  costs  under  control,  C.C 
changed  from  its  practice  of  hiring  a  prison  physician 
a  set  annual  salary  to  a  capitated  payment  plan  that  p 
the  physician  $'^^.40  per  inmate  per  month.  Twenty  j: 
cent  of  that  capitated  payment  was  withheld.  If  the  ph 
cian  could  reduce  the  cf)Sts  of  hospitalization,  speci; 
sennces  and  medications  from  $3.07  per  day  to  $2.77, 
wcnild  recover  that  20  percent  "vyithhold."  If  he  redu 
the  costs  still  further,  to  a  stated  cost  per  day,  the  ph' 
cian  would  recover  15  percent  of  the  savings.  If  he  co 
achieve  still  greater  reduction  to  a  cost  of  $2.17  per  n 
per  day,  the  physician  wt)uld  receive  a  bonus  of  25  f 
cent  of  those  savings. 

In  sum,  if  the  prison  plnsician  could  reduce  the  c 
of  medical  care  h)r  a  population  of  prisoners  from  $3 
day  to  $2.17  per  day,  he  could  increase  his  income  froi 
base  of  $137,000  to  a  maximum  of  $232,000.  The  intei 
t\'  of  these  incenti\'es  raises  ethical  concerns.  W 
impact  would  an  incentive  of  such  magnitude  have  on  • 
care  of  patients  in  an  II.AI.O.,  let  alone  in  a  prison? 

The  claim  in  this  case  was  that  a  prisoner  with  sut 
cell  anemia,  who  had  been  ht)spitalized  some  dozen  ii' 
the  previous  year  for  sickle  cell  crises,  was  never  hospi 
i/ed  or  seen  by  a  specialist  under  the  new  "managed  i  , 
contract,  despite  14  visits  to  the  infirmary  over  a  f 
month  pericxl  by  an  increasingh'  debilitated  patient.  ( 
after  the  prisoners  mother  complained  to  a  state  olli 
was  the  prisoner  transferred  to  a  hospital.  The  pal 
died  of  pneumonia  within  24  hours  of  his  admission. 

The  use  of  financial  incentives  of  the  magnitude  fi» 
in  this  case — which  would  allow  a  single  physician  nearl 
double  his  income  if  he  succeeded  in  substantially  redm 
the  cost  of  medical  senices  delivered  to  a  fixed  popuhi 
of  patients — makes  vivid  the  sense  of  "conflict  of  inten. 
Such  an  incentive  is  more  than  a  conflict  of  interest;  it  i 
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len  inducement  for  the  physician  to  put  personal  gain 
fore  patient  welfare.  As  such,  it  erodes  the  tmst  essential 
the  patient-physician  relationship  and  is  a  substantial  vio- 
ion  of  the  ediical  standards  ot  medical  j)ractice. 

As  the  Council  on  Ethical  and  Judicial  Affairs  of  the 
M.A.  made  clear  in  1996  in  its  "Current  Opinions  of  the 
jde  of  Medical  Ethics":  "There  should  be  limits  on  the 
ignitude  of  financial  incenrives,  incendves  should  be  calcu- 
ed  according  to  the  practices  oi  a  sizable  group  ot  physi- 
ins  rather  than  on  an  individual  basis,  and  incentives  based 

quality  of  care  rather  than  cost  of  care  should  be  used." 

The  council's  views  on  the  ediical  constraints  in  the  use 

financial  incentives  have  been  adopted  by  the  federal 
'vernment,  which  restricts  "withholds"  in  physician 
aries  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pa\'ment  to  no  more  than 

percent  ot  a  physician  s  income. 

The  use  of  financial  incentives  of  the  intensit}'  used  in 
C.A.'s  contract  with  the  prison  physician  seems  designed 
t  to  enhance  the  medical  care  of  the  patients  but  to 
Tease  the  profit  of  that  corporation.  In  fact,  in  this  case 
t  physician  succeeded  in  lowering  the  medical  cost  below 
;  $2.43  per  day  payment  received  from  the  state  to  $1.70 
r  man-day.  The  difference,  spread  over  1,500  inmates, 
lounted  to  a  substantial  profit  for  CCA.  WTiile  profit 
jdmization  may  be  a  legitimate  corporate  goal,  there  are 
deal  constraints  that  bind  all  corpora- 
ns  in  a  free  society  on  how  that  goal 
y  be  achieved.  Among  them  is  the 
icern  that  the  employees  or  patients 
ilth  may  not  be  unduly  put  at  risk. 

Financial  incentives  themselves  are 
t  inherently  unethical.  Indeed,  in  a 
ion  that  has  no  other  mechanism  to 
itrol  upwardly  spiraling  health  care 
:ts,  costs  that  threaten  to  bankrupt 
;  society,  they  might  be  an  ethical 
perative.  Their  ethical  character 
)ends  on  their  design  and  intensit}'. 
orly  designed  and  disproportionate 

incial  incentives  can  have  a  pei^verse 

uence  even  on  good,  caring,  dedicat- 

physicians.  That  is  why  the  A.M.A. 

;cts  them  as  unethical.  It  is  also  the 

son  the  government  bans  them  in 

erally  fimded  programs. 

Now  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 

leld  the  legitimacy  of  managed  care 

i  its  mechanisms  of  controlling 

dth  care  costs — capitation,  with- 

ds,  bonuses,  financial  incentives  and 

oning — it  is  society's  responsibility 

guarantee  that  these  measures  are 


utilized  in  a  wav  that  both  serves  the  common  good  and 
protects  the  well-being  ot  the  patients.  That  is  no  eas\- 
task. 

Some  guidance  tor  that  task  is  found  in  the  ruling  of 
federal  district  court  Judge  VV^illiam  H.  Hayes  Jr.,  in  Bow- 
man. Though  the  \urv  found  that  the  physician's  actions  in 
this  case  did  not  cause  the  death  of  the  patient,  Judge 
Hayes  ruled  that  the  CCA.  contract  with  the  prison 
physician  itself  "violates  contemporary  standards  ot  decen- 
cy, by  giving  a  physician  who  provides  exclusive  medical 
services  U)  inmates,  substantial  financial  incentives  to  dou- 
ble his  income  by  reducing  inmates'  necessar)'  medical  ser- 
vices." He  ruled  that  because  the  contract  acted  to  thwart 
the  inmates'  Eighth  Amendment  right  to  necessar\'  medi- 
cal care,  it  was  unconstitutional. 

Judge  Haves  was  careful  to  note  that  his  ruling  should 
not  be  construed  as  barring  a  managed  care  system  with 
physician  incentives  even  in  a  prison  setting.  Nor  was  it  an 
attempt  to  set  an  appropriate  price  for  the  delivery  of 
health  care.  WTiat  his  ruling  did  was  to  recognize  that, 
though  legitimate,  there  are  limits  to  h(jw  far  financial 
incentives  may  go  before  they  cross  the  threshold  from 
what  is  necessary  to  motivate  physicians  to  treat  in  a  cost 
efficient  manner  to  a  practice  that  oftends  the  conscience 
of  the  community.  ® 
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With  Christ  in  Prison: 
Jesuits  in  Jail  from  St. 
Ignatius  to  the  Present 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 

The  book  provides  an 
account  of  the  many  Jesuits, 
from  the  time  of  St.  Ignatius 
to  the  1990s,  who  have  been 
incarcerated  for  their  faith.  Themes  are:  prayer  as  a  key  element  in 
survival,  arrest  procedures,  the  experience  of  suffering.  Mass,  the 
daily  order  of  prison  life,  forced  labor,  ministry  to  prisoners,  guards, 
prisoners  who  became  Jesuits,  and  voluntary  incarceration. 
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The  Symbolic  Imagination 
Coleridge  and  the  Romantic  Tradition 
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A  Reformation  Debate, 

Edited  by  John  C.  Olin 


In  March,  1539,  Cardinal  Ja( 
Sadoleto,  Bishop  of  Carpent 
South  France,  addressed  a 
to  the  magistrates  and  citize 
of  Geneva,  asking  them  to 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
following  August,  John  Calvin  replied  to  Sadoleto,  defending  the  adop' 
of  the  Protestant  reforms.  Sadoleto's  letter  and  Calvin's  reply  constitu 
one  of  the  most  interesting  exchanges  of  the  Roman  Catholic/  Protest 
views  during  the  Reformation  era. 

ISBN:  0-8232-1990-9  |   130pp.  |  hardcovers 
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Circuitous  Journeys 
Modern  Spiritual  Autobiography 

David  J.  Leigli 


"An  important  study  of  a  crucial  element  of  Coleridge's  thought, 
updated  and  revised.  .  ..  No  work  will  come  close  to  this  one  in 
subsuming  the  scholarship  of  the  last  fifty  years  on  Coleridge 
and  the  symbol."  -James  Engell,  Harvard  University 
ISBN:  0-8232-21  12-1  |  hardcovers  |  $35.00 

ISBN  0  8232  2113  X  |  paper  s  |  $20  00        To  Order:  800  247  6553  I  Fax  419  281  6883 


A  fascinating  analysis  of  10  major  thinkers  and  activists  (Mohandas 
Gandhi,  Black  Elk,  Thomas  Merton,  Dorothy  Day.  C.  S.  Lewis,  Malcoln 
Paul  Cowan,  Rigoberta  Menchu,  Dan  Wakefield,  and  Nelson  Mandela) 

ISBN:  0-8232-1993-3  |  256pp,  |  hardcovers  |  $3 
ISBN:  0-8232-1994-1  |  paper  T  |  $1 
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St.  Joseph  in  Italian  Renaissance  Society  and  Ar 

New  Directions  and  Interpretations  by  carolyn  c  wilsoi 

This  study  assembles  for  the  first  time  a  wealth  of  evidence  of  cult  veneration  of  St.  Joseph  in  Renaissance  Italy.  Fro 
this  base,  Carolyn  Wilson  argues  for  broad  revision  of  our  understanding  of  devotion  to  St.  Joseph  during  the  la 
pre-Tridentine  period.  She  newly  indicates  an  important  role  for  Renaissance  Italy  in  the  history  of  St.  Joseph's  litu 
gical  exaltation. 

Detecting  numerous  occasions  when  Joseph  is  invoked  for  protection  from  plague,  foreign  invasion,  and  threat 
the  Church,  the  author  emphasizes  the  contemporary  currency— in  both  theology  and  art— of  the  Maria-Eccles 
typology  and  concomitant  conceptualization  of  St.  Joseph  as  heroic  protector  of  Mary  and  the  Church.  Here  chc 
lenged  are  the  long-held  view  of  the  saint's  unimportance  prior  to  the  Counter-Reformation  and  old  assumption  th 
pre-Tridentine  images  were  often  intended  to  demean  him. 

Pictorial  analysis  focuses  on  art  commissioned  by  confraternities  and  high-ranking  patrons  devoted  to  Joseph.  A  sele 
tion  of  sixteenth-century  St.  Joseph  altarpieces — including  paintings  by  Perugino,  Pontormo,  Correggio,  Savold 
Veronese,  and  Jacopo  Bassano — is  examined  with  particular  respect  to  the  saint's  theology  and  contemporary  venf 
ation.  Wilson  offers  fresh  observation  and  original  argumentation  for  many  specific  works  of  art  and  constructs  an  ove 
arching  framework  for  reinterpretation  of  Renaissance  pictures  and  subjects  in  which  St.  Joseph  appears. 

ISBN:  0-916101-36-3  (Cloth)   i   306pp.    i   80  Full  Color  and  Black  &  White  Images   i  $49.95 
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Cassian's  Prayer:  for  the  21st  Century 

By  John  Levko.  S.J. 

The  individual  seeking  deeper  understanding 
of  personal  spirituality  and  prayer  can  find 
answers  from  this  book.  We  all  can  collec- 
tively learn  from  Saint  Cassian  -  someone 
who  represents  centuries  of  molding  of  the 
Christian  sense  and  practice  of  prayer.  Saint 
Cassian  remains  right  on  target,  today. 
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Compiled  with  Introduction  by 
John  J.  Beg  ley  S.J. 

Eastern  Orthodox  and  Western  Catholic  Christians 
will  use  and  enjoy  this  collection  of  liturgical 
and  patristic  sources  for  the  sacraments  of 
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Edited  by  John  F.  Kavanaugh  S.J. 
&  Donna  J.  Werner 

This  book  reports  on  a  "conversation"  about 
the  moral  dimensions  of  research  and  teach- 
ing. It  also  discusses  how  ethics  functions  as 
a  unifying  factor  across  the  curriculum. 
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Foster  Parenting  and 
Jesuit  Spirituality 


Whs  it  Gods  will  that  she  adopt  this  child? 

BY  ANNE  IlLXSAKKR  HAWKINS 


ALISON  IS  XFARl.^  IIIKII'  ^■|■  \RS  OLD,  She  \V;1S 
adopted  last  year  In  a  single  woman,  Shannon, 
who  is  a  campus  minister  at  a  Jesuit  college. 
Both  mother  and  adopted  daughter  have  curK' 
hlond  hair,  round  hlue  eyes,  and  fair  skin — they  look  so 
alike  that  most  people  assume  thev  are  hiologically  related. 
This  impression  is  reinforced  when  Alison  talks.  A  verhally 
precocious  child,  she  has  taken  on  some  of  her  adoptive 

ANNE  HUNSAKER  HAWKINS  IS  a  professor  of  humanities  at 
Penn  State  University's  College  of  Medicine  in  State  College, 
Pa.  Her  most  recent  book  is  A  Small.  Good  Thing:  Stories  of 
Children  With  H.I.V.  and  Those  Who  Care  for  Them. 


mothers  facial  expressions  and  verhal  patterns.  Shann^ 
has  heen  hringing  Allie  to  our  H.I.\^.  clinic  for  monil 
appointments  since  the  child  was  10  months  old.  (  I  li 
names  have  heen  changed  to  protect  their  privacy.) 

\\y  first  impression  of  Shannon  was  of  an  attract 
woman  in  her  mid-2()s  with  a  clean-cut  appearance  and 
open,  trusring  face.  She  was  wearing  a  strijied,  pink  l)uiti 
down  shirt,  crisp  khaki  shorts,  white  socks  and  sneakc 
There  was  a  small  gold  cross  around  her  neck.  I  remeiii 
thinking  that  she  looked  like  a  kindergarten  teacher,  ^ 
seemed  so  young,  so  cheerful  and  so  naive  that  I  thoui 
"Does  she  really  know  what  she's  getting  into,  adoptin 
child  with  II.I.V.  disease?"  I  soon  learned,  however,  i 
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hannon  was  34  years  old,  that  she  worked  as  a  pastoral 
ounsclor  at  a  nearby  college  and  diat  she  tiilly  understood 
le  implications  of  adopting-  a  child  with  I  l.l.V.  Over  time,  I 
ame  to  realize  that  Shannon  is  a  remarkable  xoung  woman 
ho  is  anv  thing  but  naive — a  woman  who  is  possessed  ol  a 
rofound  spirittial  centeredness. 

Shannon  hrst  heard  about  Alison  v\hen  the  child  was 
tree  mondis  old.  Alisons  mother,  'lamara,  had  been  caught 
iding  behind  a  cupboard  widi  Alison  in  her  arms  during  a 
rug  sweep,  lamara  was  sent  to  jail,  and  the  child  was  turned 
ver  to  her  maternal  grandmother.  But  the  grandmother 
forked  from  4  HAl.  till  1 1  I-'.Al.  in  a  local  convenience  store. 
:was  hard  for  her  to  find  friends  or  neighboi-s  to  watch  die 
hild,  and  there  was  no  money  to  pay  H)r  babysitters.  Shan- 
on  offered  to  babysit  Alison  tor  free.  At  first  tiiis  was  onl\' 
ne  day  a  week;  then  it  became  a  day  anti  an  overnight;  then 
was  for  several  days  and  nights  at  a  rime.  As  Shannon  grew 
icreasingly  fond  of  the  child,  she  wondered  who  in  Alisons 
imily  would  be  able  to  provide  her  with  a  permanent  home. 

For  several  months  Shannon  shared  Alison  with  the 
aby's  grandmother,  mother  and  other  relatives  on  b(jth 
des.  But  family  members  [proved  unable  to  care  tor  her  with 
ly  consistency.  Allies  mother  was  on  drugs  and  in  and  out  ot 
risen,  and  her  fatiier  was  in  jail  for  assault  and  tlrug-related 
ffenses.  VVTien  her  grandmother  was  diagnosed  with  cancer, 
seemed  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  family  who  could  care 
tr  the  child.  Shannon  began  to  feel  that  perhaps  she  was 
leant  to  adopt  Alison.  But  she  needed  to  know  whether  this 
as  indeed  God's  will.  The  grandmother,  who  Ijv  dien  was 
lite  ill,  agreed  to  put  Alison  in  foster  care  while  Shannon 
icided  what  she  should  do.  This  took  10  days — about  die 
ngth  of  a  Jesuit  "one-week"  ren-eat.  It  was,  Shannon  recalls, 
1  very  hard,  long  10  days" — but  by  the  end  she  felt  con- 
need  that  God  intended  her  to  adopt  the  child.  "I  thought, 
I  don't  do  diis,  I  won't  be  complete.  I  need  her  as  much  as 
le  needs  me.  And  I  feel  diat  CJod  tlecided  diis  a  long  time 

ko." 

Shannon  then  approached  Allie's  grandmother,  who 
jetd  to  the  adoption  but  warned  her  that  lamara  would 
;ver  let  go  of  her  baby.  So  Shannon  went  to  talk  to  lamara, 
10  was  in  a  psychiati-ic  hospital  after  attempting  suicide  in 
ison.  Hie  first  meeting  ot  these  two  mothers  was  as  sur- 
ising  for  Shannon  as  it  was  dramatic:  "I  walked  into  her 
cm,"  says  Shannon,  "and  told  her  who  I  was,  and  she  start- 
to  cn,'.  And  she  said  to  me  right  dien,  1  know  I'm  ne\ei' 
ling  to  be  able  to  raise  Allie.  I  can't  even  keep  nuself  away 
)m  drugs,  so  how  can  I  take  care  of  a  baby?  1  want  you  to 
ceher."'' 

Shannon  was  smnned  by  die  speetl  with  which  this  \'oung 
Oman  was  able  to  trust  her.  She  felt  this  was  a  sign  not  only 
at  she  was  supposed  to  take  on  Alison's  care,  but  also  that 
e  was  to  help  Tamara.  lamara  tokl  Shannon  about  her  own 


past  growing  up  in  a  weltare  tamily  in  die  jirojects  with  an 
alcoholic  mother  and  an  abusive  father.  She  described  how 
she  became  involved  with  street  drugs  when  she  lan  away 
trom  home  at  13,  how  her  lite  had  rexoKed  around  drugs 
ever  since,  and  how  she  lound  out  she  hail  I  l.l.V.  onl\'  when 
at  age  18  she  give  birth  to  Alison.  At  the  end  ot  diis  long,  sad 
sl()r\-  lamara  said  to  Shannon,  "1  elon't  think  there's  a  wa\  out 
of  diis  tor  me,  but  there's  a  way  out  tor  Alison,  and  it's  you, 
and  I  want  her  to  have  that."  I'Aer  since  this  first  meeting, 
relations  between  the  two  mothers  ha\e  been  very  warm, 
lamara  seems  to  teel  that  Shannon  is  a  trusted  triend,  and 
Shannon  has  promised  to  "be  there"  tor  her. 

So  with  lamara's  ap|)royal.  Shannon  was  appointed  Ali- 
son's legal  guardian.  During  this  rime  Shannon  received  sup- 
port not  only  trom  prayer  antl  meditation,  but  alscj  from 
other  j)eoplc:  trom  her  tamily;  from  a  student  friend  who 
coukl  watch  Allie  during  the  day;  fi-om  her  co-workers;  and 
fi-om  the  college,  which  promised  to  pay  a  substantial  jvart  ot 
the  adoption  tees,  lb  Shannon,  this  affirmation  fi-om  ft-iends 
and  tamiU  "confirmed  what  I  had  been  experiencing  in 
prayer.  It  was  God's  way  ot  saving,  'You're  on  track  here;  it's 
okay.'"  She  also  found  that  her  new  status  as  a  single  mom 
made  her  a  very  visible  presence  on  her  campus.  She 
obsen  es,  "Most  people  think,  here's  a  single  woman  adopting 
a  child  with  AIDS  whom  she'll  lose  in  10  wars,  and  they 
think  I'm  nuts!  But  I'm  not  alone.  CJod  is  ven  much  a  part  ot 
my  everyday  lite  and  when  it's  Ciod's  will,  I  have  diis  deep 
sense  ot  consolation  where,  vvidi  each  step,  I  teel  diat  diis  is 
what  1  need  to  do." 

It  took  a  frill  year  after  Shannon  was  appointed  Alison's 
legal  guartlian  tor  die  adoption  to  be  finalized.  It  was  a  diffi- 
cult year,  a  year  ot  uncertainty'.  Shannon  continued  to  arrange 
visits  between  Alison  and  her  biological  family,  as  instructed 
b\'  the  court.  1  he  grandmother  maintained  that  her  own 
health  was  improving,  antl  that  when  she  recovered  tiilK;  she 
would  be  taking  Alison  back  to  live  with  her.  /\nd  lamara 
seemed  to  have  changed  her  mind  about  the  adoption.  ( )\  er  a 
period  ot  several  w  eeks,  she  would  call  Shannon  several  times 
a  day,  excitedh'  telling  her  that  she  was  fine  now,  and  that  she 
w  as  going  to  have  Alison  returned  to  her. 

Less  than  a  month  later,  however,  the  whole  situation 
changed,  lamara  liroke  house  arrest  and  returneil  to  the 
streets  as  a  |)rostitute  to  support  her  drug  habit.  Alison's 
father  sigiieil  the  adoption  papers,  recogni/ing  that  lamara 
was  unlikeh  exer  to  be  a  modier  to  his  child  and  realizing 
that  he  was  Linable  to  care  tor  an  1  l.I.X'.-infected  child  1)\ 
hinisell.  When  lamara  finally  returned  to  the  grandmodier's 
home,  she  signed,  U)o.  So  .\lisoii  became  Shannon's  daughter. 

riiroiigiiout.  Shannon  has  remaine(.l  on  good  terms 
widi  lamara,  feeling  that  G'od  means  her  to  be  a  part  of 
lamara's  life  as  well  as  Alison's.  The  two  women  became 
even  closer  after  the  grandmother's  death.  Shannon  reas- 
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sured  Tlimara  that  she  coukl  continue  visits  with  AHson, 
insisting  onh'  that  Tiunara  be  cliaig-tree  and  that  contact  be 
regular,  not  sporadic.  But  in  fact  Tamara  rarely  saw  the 
child.  She  would  scheilule  visits  and  then  not  show  up.  She 
would  make  phone  calls,  ostensibly  to  find  out  how  Alison 
was  doing,  but  soon  turning  the  conversation  back  to  her- 
self antl  her  own  problems.  Shann(jn  came  to  feel  that  the 
only  thing  she  really  could  do  for  lamara  was  listen. 

Despite  Shannon  s  support,  Tlimara  s  future  looks  dim. 
She  does  not  take  her  I  \.\.V.  medications  regularly,  and  she 
seems  unable  to  break  her  addiction  to  heroin  and  cocaine. 
She  continues  to  return  to  prostitution  for  weeks  or  some- 
times months  to  support  her  drug  habit.  Alison's  hiture,  on 
the  (^ther  hand,  appears  good.  She  has  responded  well  to 
FI.l.V.  medications  and  remains  in  good  health — so  far.  We 
all  know  that  Alisons  staying  health)'  is  a  race  between  the 
progression  ot  her  HIV  disease  and  the  development  ot 
new  medications  that  can  keep  the  \  irus  in  check.  But  we 
all  believe,  as  well,  that  there  are  other,  higher  forces  at 
work  in  die  lives  of  this  small  tamilv. 

I'VE  TALKED  WITH  SHANNON  many  times  about  her  decision  to 
adopt  Alisc^n,  once  while  \  isiting  at  her  c(jllege.  I  find  that 
I'm  deeply  moved  by  her  ston' — especially  by  the  simplici- 
r\'  and  depth  ot  her  description  ol  pra\'er.  "I  need  quiet 
time,"  she  tells  me,  "and  if  I  don't  have 
it,  I  get  nutt\'  inside.  I  just  feel  discon- 
nected, and  then  1  don't  have  time  to  be 
grateful  tor  the  day,  or  to  say  to  Ciod,  it 
I've  made  a  mistake,  'Look,  I  really 
screwed  this  up,  and  1  need  help  with 
it'."  For  her,  prayer  is  a  dimension  ot 
her  relationship  with  Crod:  "It's  like 
spending  time  with  your  best  friend,  and 
it  \'ou  don't  do  it,  vou  miss  it." 

But  Shannon  intermingles  homely 
descriptions  like  these  with  such  phras- 
es as  "a  time  ot  discernment"  and  "the 
spirits  ot  consolation  and  desolation," 
alerting  me  to  the  way  her  prayer  lite 
draws  on  the  rigorous  and  methodical 
spiritual  [iractice  ot  St.  Ignatius  Loyola. 
Lach  year  Shannon  goes  on  a  lU-day 
silent  retreat,  and  in  her  work  she  is 
responsible  tor  student  retreats  involv- 
ing the  learning  and  practice  ot  Igna- 
tian  spirituality. 

When  I  press  Shannon  to  explain 
how  the  experience  ot  pra\'er  confirms 
some  decision  or  act,  even  asking  out- 
right how  she  is  able  to  distinguish 
God's  wishes  from  her  own,  her  answer 


once  again  blends  the  language  of  St.  Ignatius  with  mod- 
ern American  colloquialisms.  "When  it's  God's  will,  I  feel 
a  deep  sense  of  peace,  a  deep  sense  of  consolation.  But 
when  it's  only  me,  I  don't  have  that  sense  ot  peace,  and  it'^ 
like  one  ot  those  days  when  you  have  too  much  caffeine 
and  crummy  tood  and  not  enough  rest  and  vou  feel  like 
you're  just  spinning  your  wheels — well,  that's  what  it  feeb 
like  inside.  It's  like  I'm  holding  on  too  tight,  and  I'm  jusi 
squeezing  any  goodness  out  of  what  I'm  doing.  When  I 
let  that  go  and  I  let  it  be  'ours'  rather  than  'mine,'  then  u 
teels  right,  and  I  know  I  can  trust  that.  This  is  a  pra\ei 
h)rm  I've  been  trained  in,  which  is  to  really  pay  attentioi 
to  teelings  ot  consolation  and  desolation." 

As  a  teenager.  Shannon  wanted  to  become  a  nun  ii 
order  to  be  closer  to  God.  In  a  sense,  her  life  now  can  be 
seen  as  a  fulfillment  of  the  ideals  and  passions  of  a  deepU 
religious  teenager.  "Alison  has  made  my  relationship  w  iti 
Ck)d  more  intimate.  She's  right  there — it's  like  God's  ere 
ation  right  out  there  in  front  of  me.  Ot  course  I  have  ik 
illusions  that  Alison  will  have  a  long  lite.  But  I  wake  li[ 
even'  da\',  and  there  she  is,  and  she  gives  me  a  kiss,  ane 
we  get  to  start  all  over  again.  It's  just  wonderful.  It  make 
life  more  precious.  We  say  our  prayers  at  night  and  ever\ 
night  we  say:  'God,  thank  you  for  today;  and  bless  us  w  itI 
another  day.'  And  that's  how  we  live."  fi 


The  Priests 


of  St.  Sulpice,  an  international 
association  of  diocesan  priests 
committed  to  the  formation  and 
education  of  seminarians  and 
diocesan  priests,  developing 
vocations  for  a  multi-cultural  Church 
and  collaborating  with  seminary 
programs  in  the  missions 
invite  priests 

interested  in  sharing  their  spiritual, 
intellectual  and  pastoral  gifts 
to  join  our  ministry 
to  priests  and 
seminarians. 


Please  call,  vvnle  or  e-mail: 

4ll)-32.y.'S()7() 

I II  Khaler  (0Milpicians.org 

The  Director  of  Discernment 
Sulpician  Provincial  House 
5408  Roland  Avenue 
Baltimore.  MD  21210 
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shortchanging 
he  Homeless 


bey  need  not  only  a  bed  hut  a  reason  to  get  out  of  it  in  the  morning. 

ED  MARCINIAK 


"W"    "in  I  FN  PRFSIDKM 

/  Lyndon  Johnson 
,  /  \/  declared  a  "war 
r  T  on  poverty"  in 
i4,  the  homeless  did  not 
ear  in  the  nation's  vocabu- 
,  except  perhaps  as  "bums" 
'hobos."  The  visibility  of 
leless  people  increased  in 
late  1960'sand  early  1970s, 
n  nearly  a  half-million  hos- 
I  beds  were  closed  nation- 
i  in  state-run  mental  hospi- 
and  their  occupants  were 
ped  for  community  care  to 
jhborhood-based  institu- 
s.  Unfortunately,  a  great 
y  of  the  evicted  wound  up 
lOut  shelter  on  city  and 
irban  streets. 

l\tr  since  that  deinstitu- 
alization,  the  number  of 
eless  (both  the  mentally  ill 
others)  has  continued  to 
ease.  Approximately  two 
on  persons  are  now  home- 
at  some  time  during  the 
,  according  to  the  National  Law 
ter  on  Homelessness  and  Poverty.  New 
City  alone  spends  $850  million  a  year  to  house 
coimsel  homeless  people.  Currendy,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
t  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  provides  more 
$1  billion  yearly  to  fund  programs  for  them. 
)espite  todays  unprecedented  prosperity,  homelessness 
likely  to  lessen  and  may  even  increase.  Corroborating 
a  prediction  are  two  comprehensive  sui'veys  released  in 
;mber  1999  by  the  LIS.  Conference  of  Mayors  and  the 

>i  ^RCINIAK  is  the  president  of  the  Institute  of  Urban  Life  at 
)  a  University  Chicago. 


LT.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  The 
Conference  of  Mayors,  for 
example,  reported  that  most  of 
the  cities  surveyed  had  report- 
ed more  requests  for  emergen- 
cy shelter. 

In  many  cases,  homeless- 
ness signals  deeper  problems. 
All  may  qualify  as  homeless, 
but  many  desperately  need 
more  than  a  roof  over  their 
heads.  Their  basic  need  may 
not  be  housing  at  all.  Para- 
doxically, current  public  p(jli- 
cy  at  the  city  and  state  levels 
actually  generates  homeless- 
ness. Unless  this  predicament 
changes  dramatically,  no 
decline  in  the  number  of  shel- 
terless can  be  expected. 

How  then  i\o  governmen- 
tal policy  and  expenditures 
shortchange  the  homeless? 
Nationwide  in  the  1960's, 
there  were  500,000  state  beds 
for  the  mentally  ill.  Today, 
there  are  fewer  than  70,000.  In  the 
1950's  New  York  State's  mental  hospitals 
housed  93,000  patients;  now  there  are  6,000. 
Consequently,  thousands  of  mentally  ill  men  and 
women  now  smmble  along  the  streets  without  a  home  and 
without  the  medication  they  need.  What  they  deserve  is  a 
caring  residential  facility  with  constructive  things  to  do, 
help  in  developing  their  abilities  and  assistance  with  their 
prescribed  medications. 

The  count  of  the  mental Iv-ill  homeless  would  be  even 
higher  were  not  large  numbers  in  jails  or  prisons.  In  many 
cities,  the  local  jail  has  become  the  community's  largest 
institution  for  them.  Schizophrenics  or  manic-depressives 
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are  more  likely  to  be  arrested  for  conduct  related  to  their 
ailments  than  to  be  granted  retiige  in  mental  health  tacili- 
ties.  In  Xew  York  Cit\',  for  example,  nearly  3,000  mentally 
ill  people  are  behind  bars. 

Sixteen  percent  of  the  nations  mentally  ill  are  likely  to 
be  imprisoned,  according  to  a  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
stud}'  released  in  1^9^^.  Onl\-  a  mint)rit\-  ot  those  imprisoned 
are  given  treatment.  Furthermore,  upon  release,  they  are 
seldom  referred  to  local  institutions  for  medical  attention. 
Many  become  homeless,  deteriorate,  are  re-arrested  and 
then  remm  to  jail. 

.■\nother  large  group  of  homeless — hard-core  drug  or 
alcohol  abusers — are  also  shortchanged.  Despite  a  hard- 
fought  war  against  drugs,  the  nations  epidemic  of  substance 
abuse  thrives.  Alanv  users  eventuallv  become  penniless, 
helpless  and  then  homeless — especially  those  with  lower 
incomes.  (The  Federal  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention  in  Atlanta  recently  reminded  us  that  cocaine  and 
marijuana  use  among  high  schoolers  grew  steadily  during 
the  1990s  before  finally  tapering  off.)  Hard-core  users  will- 
ing to  kick  their  drug  or  alcohol  habit  bv  undergoing  treat- 
ment find  their  options  limited.  In  most  large  cities,  detoxi- 
fication centers  and  halfwav  houses  are  understaffed, 
o\"ercrowded  and  too  few  in  number. 

.■\lso  among  the  homeless  are  urban  vagabonds,  drug- 
addicted  down-and-outers,  many  of  whom  rebel  against  a 
shelters  hospitalit\"  requirements  for  cleanliness  and  sobri- 
ety-. These  include  the  Chicagoans  removed  last  year  fi:om 
the  sidewalks  of  Lower  \\  acker  Drive,  where  they  lived  in 
cardboard  boxes  or  other  makeshift  shelters.  Still  others  are 
periodicalh-  homeless  because  ot  domestic  \iolence,  the  loss 
of  jobs,  death  of  a  breadwinner  or  lack  of  affordable  hous- 
ing. Among  them  are  runaways  and  unwed  mothers  with 
young  children.  Many  are  employed  or  employable. 

In  the  meantime,  a  significant  shift  is  taking  place  in  the 
public's  attitude  toward  the  homeless.  Ten  years  ago  the 
dominating  question  was:  are  there  enough  beds,  especially 
in  the  winter?  Xew  questions  are  now  being  advanced. 
Why  have  we  not  succeeded  in  breaking  the  cycles  of 
homelessness?  A  shelter  tonight,  but  what  about  the  rest  of 
the  year?  Public  and  pri\  ate  funders  w  ant  to  know  whether 
tiieir  dollars  make  a  difference.  How  man\'  of  the  homeless 
are  now  in  more  or  less  permanent  housing?  How  manv 
have  jobs?  .And  how  many  have  kicked  the  habit  of  sub- 
stance abuse? 

As  a  result,  manv  cit\-  officials  now  understand  that  most 
homeless  people  require  more  tiian  a  shelter  to  abandon  the 
cit}-  streets.  The\'  need  not  only  a  bed  but  also  a  reason  to 
get  out  ot  it.  Governments  increasingly  demand  that  the 
shelters  diey  fund  do  more  than  supply  o\ernight  beds,  so 
that  through  hands-on  counseling  and  indi\idualized  atten- 
tion, more  homeless  people  will  be  able  to  rejoin  the  urban 


mainstream.  On  the  other  hand,  public  officials  also  reazi 
that  turning  around  the  lives  of  the  homeless  is  no  ci;l 
and  that  it  takes  time. 

What  initiatives  are  now  being  taken  to  prevent  hore 
lessness?  In  some  cities,  nonviolent  drug  offenders  whor 
arrested  are  given  treatment  instead  of  jail  senten  -s 
Addicted  welfare  recipients  are  required  to  undergo  tr 
ment.  More  jail  wardens,  when  releasing  mentallv  ill  pn- 
ers,  now  steer  them  to  social  agencies  tor  follow-up  ps\ 
atric  care.  Greater  efforts  are  being  made  to  ensure 
deadbeat  dads  (and  moms)  make  their  child  support  i 
ments.  Some  cit\'  employees  have  become  pro-actn  i 
going  out  on  the  streets  trying  to  persuade  the  homek  ^ 
take  advantage  of  counseling  and  social  services, 
nationally  and  locallv,  new  steps,  including  rent  subsu 
are  underway  to  increase  the  supply  of  affordable  hou 
for  low-income  homeless. 

More  and  more  citizens  understand  that  the  billion 
dollars  now  being  spent  annually  to  imprison  the  mental!  l 
and  drug  addicts  cotild  better  be  used  for  programs  of  je- 
vention  and  treamient.  Yet  too  littie  is  being  done  to  sl 
additional  halfwav  homes  and  detoxification  centers  cj". 
multiply  residences  for  the  troubled  mentally  ill. 

WTiile  individuals,  social  institutions  and  local  go\  ^ 
ments  have  slow  ly  begun  to  take  steps  that  could  evem 
alleviate  the  nations  homelessness,  the  problem  rem. 
Current  efforts  are  still  too  few  and  too  small  in  sc 
Wider  and  broader  initiatives  must  be  mounted  to  aiu 
destimte  on  our  streets.  W'e  now  know  what  steps  should 
taken  to  decrease  homelessness  in  the  United  States, 
question  is  whether  we  will  take  those  steps.  S 


'"Don  V  hike  it  so  hard,  son.  So?m'day  yon  11  look  hack 
this  loss  and  realize  that  the  only  ivipoitant  thing  in  i 
is  making  money. " 
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ate  of  the  question 


rhe  Survival  of  Catholic  Higher 
education 


MONIKA  K.  HELLWIG 


S  A  FELLOW  THF,C)LOC;iAN,  Jon  Nilson  has  my  great 
respect.  As  a  soothsayer  and  prophet  of  doom 
(America,  5/28)  he  has  my  respectful  but  well-con- 
sidered disagreement, 
lolic  higher  education  is  so 
reus  as  a  result  of  wrestling 
ill-matched,  su;ierimposed 
s  that  it  would  take  much 
e  than  a  few  further  tussles 
•  the  niandatiim  to  extin- 
a  it.  In  fact,  it  seems  rather 
attempts  to  pummel  and 
eze  the  Catholic  universi- 
and  colleges  of  this  country 
:remoniously  into  straight- 
its  has  roused  them  from  a 
of  dazed  sleepwalking, 
n  my  observation,  these 
tutions  were  Catholic  in 
950's  in  an  inattentive  kind 
ly  because  it  could  not  have 
irred  to  them  to  be  any- 
g  else.  It  was  so  obvious 
it  meant  to  be  Catholic  in 
er  education  that  few  both- 
to  think  about  it.  Chapel, 
er  before  class,  crucifixes 
the  walls,  classes  on 
tnistic  philosophy,  religion 
)ns  located  somewhere 
'een  catechism  and  semi- 
,  no  meat  on  Friday  and 
essions  heard  on  Satur- 
-the  externals  were  all  in 
so  one  did  not  need  to 
y  tion  what  constituted  the 
"  reality.  One  assumed  the  train  was  moving  in  the  right 
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direction.  Those  who  are  quite  sure  they  are  right  do  not 
need  to  consider  other  points  of  view.  No  wonder  that  in 
Ainerkini  Catholics  and  the  hiti-llectiial  Life  (1956),  the  historian 

John  Tracy  Ellis  (1905-92) 
found  it  so  clear  and  so  bitter 
that  no  great  scholarship  was 
coming  out  of  these  institu- 
tions. VVTien  eveiyone  has  pre- 
determined answers,  who 
needs  to  ask  questions? 

Then  came  the  1960's. 
Many  individuals  were  roused 
from  their  slumber,  but  not  yet 
the  institutions.  Institutions 
are  more  difficult  to  rouse  to 
full  awareness.  The  individuals 
who  constitute  them  need  a 
new  common  language,  and 
that  takes  time  to  generate. 
Moreover,  those  individuals 
come  to  new  and  startling  real- 
izations at  different  speeds  and 
are  in  fact  apt  to  get  into  fights 
over  them.  Higher  education 
in  general  in  this  country  went 
through  a  time  of  stringent 
professionalization,  and  the 
Catholic  colleges  nKJved  along 
in  the  stream.  One  conse- 
quence was  sharper  academic 
and  administrative  specializa- 
tion and  a  certain  centrifugal 
effect  in  the  formerly  coherent 
governance  and  community 
lite  of  each  institution.  Neither 
the  Second  Vatican  Council 
nor  Roman  (]urial  shenanigans  had  much  of  a  role  in  bring- 
ing this  about. 

Vatican  11  had  its  own  impact,  however:  return  to  Scrip- 
ture and  a  certain  freedom  of  thought  in  matters  religious;  I 
vindication  of  historical  consciousness  and  its  far-reaching  \ 
implications;  ecumenical  relations  with  people  and  thought  of  \ 
other  traditions;  the  realization  of  the  baptismal  vocation  of  \ 
the  lait}'  in  world  and  church;  the  reawakening  of  Ch  ristian  c 
hope  for  this  world  and  its  ongoing  history;  and  much  more,  i 
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This,  of  course,  could  also  be  seen  as  a  turbulence  of  centrifugal 
forces,  with  the  unleashing  of  many  creativities,  freedoms  and 
initiatives  not  planned  trom  the  top  ot  the  organization  of 
church  or  institution.  It  could,  however,  be  seen  alternatively  as 
the  outpouring  ot  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  new  and  bewildering 
Pentecost.  In  any  case,  it  certainly  looked  quite  remarkably  like 
chaos,  albeit  a  veiy  fertile  chaos. 

In  this  context,  the  colleges  adapted  their  governance,  their 
recruitment,  their  curricula  and  so  forth.  .\nd  this  did  not  hap- 
pen according  to  anv  master  plan.  Did  we  lose  some  ot  the 
integrity,'  and  sharp  definition  of  the  50's?  I  think  so,  but  rather 
in  the  way  that  children  must  sooner  or  later  become  adoles- 
cents, losing  the  old  certainties  and  securities  for  adventures, 
discoveries  and  heart-stopping  risks.  Not  everything  that  hap- 
pened in  those  years  was  good.  But  it  had  to  happen  sooner  or 
later;  the  sleepers  had  to  wake  up  and  deal  as  responsible  people 
with  the  real  world.  They  had  to  realize  that  their  own  experi- 
ence was  valid  knowledge  even  in  matters  of  the  faith  and  ol 
Christian  life.  They  had  to  realize  that  risk  and  change  are 
essential  to  growth  and  thus  to  human  and  Christian  existence. 
Not  only  the  colleges,  but  thoughtful  Catholics  in  all  walks  ot 
life  were  enjoying  a  kind  of  spiritual  adolescence — an  awakening 
of  personal  discernment  and  a  deeper  level  of  perscjnal  responsi- 
hilit}'.  They  were  awakening  to  what  the  German  theologian 
Romano  Ciuardini  (1S85-1968),  far  in  advance  ot  his  time,  had 
called  "projihetic  (jbedience." 

And  then  came  the  I'^SO's.  In  the  (Catholic  unixersities  and 
colleges,  voices  from  within  were  asking  where,  in  the  midst  ot 
the  prevailing  pluralit}-,  the  Catholic  identit}'  ot  the  institutions 
was  to  be  tound.  VMien  all  was  in  motion,  where  was  the  center? 
When  e\erv  viewpoint  is  to  be  respected,  by  what  criteria  is 
truth  to  be  found?  On  many  campuses  faculty  and  administra- 
tive groups  conversed  seriously,  persistently  and  systematically 
on  the  question  of  the  Catholic  identit)'  (jf  their  schools.  There 
were  ongoing  efforts  to  understand  the  Catholic  tradition  not  in 
its  externals  and  organizational  constraints  but  in  its  intellectual 
coherence  and  in  its  spiritual  and  world-building  thrust.  There 
were  critical  excursions  into  the  histor\'  of  the  church  and  the 
churches.  Serious  contem)iorar\'  theoh^gical  works  were  read 
and  discussed.  1  hose  who  participated  in  such  discussions  were 
torging  a  common  language  to  deal  with  challenges  never  met 
before  in  a  world  that  never  existed  before  and  in  an  ecumenical 
context  ncN  cr  experienced  before. 
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Those  who  participated  in  this  movement  were  few  j 
influential,  and  they  were  deeply  committed  to  the  projec  : 
realizing  the  potential  of  a  Catholic  university  or  collet : 
circumstances  so  new  as  to  demand  new  and  cre.ii 
responses.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  leading  adminis  i 
tors,  these  people  were  so  busy  dealing  with  the  substanc 
what  makes  a  Catholic  university  or  college  Catholic  ij 
they  scarcely  noticed  in  1983  the  distinctly  mismatched  rei 
lations  that  triumphed  their  Curial  way  into  the  new  ( 
Ciiiion  L/iw.  Many  of  us  assumed  that  rules  so  oddly  mi 
touch  with  the  reality  of  civil  laws,  cultures,  academic  e\| 
tations  and  structures  around  the  world  would  siiripl\ 
ignored. 

rhen  came  1990  and  the  apostolic  constitution  E.x  < 
Ecclcsitic,  and  increasingly  shrill  demands  from  the  Rim 
Curia  that  universities  around  the  world  be  reshaped  d 
inside  the  predetermined  rules.  But  while  life  structures  i! 
inevitably  and  universally,  structures  do  not  beget  life, 
can  structures  control  life,  as  the  letter  cannot  hold  the 
captive.  Creative  expressions  ot  taith  in  quest  of  underst  i  i 
ing  can  be  reprimanded,  punished  and  exiled,  but  the\  ■ 
not  be  killed  by  such  means.  Thrown  out  at  the  door  ol 
hierarchic  church,  and  forbidden  the  designation  Catln  . 
they  flow  back  through  the  windows  to  find  themsehe  : 
home  among  the  people  ot  God.  Long  before  the  attenip 
legislate  a  resurgence  ot  Catholic  scholarship  and  Iiil 
education  by  tight  rules,  the  scholars  and  their  adminisi  i 
leaders  had  seized  the  initiative  b\-  a  deeper  quest  tor 
inner  reality  of  the  tradition.  Catholic  higher  educatm 
alive  and  well  in  its  corporate  expression  on  our  campusi 
not  everywhere,  not  always,  not  in  every  professor  or  adir, 
istrator,  but  predominantly  and  very  actively.  Where  the  i 
gious  congregations  are  diminishing,  a  new  generation  >  i 
leadership  has  come  to  the  helm  with  considerable  ene 
good  will  and  sense  of  purpose  and  direction. 

Now  we  are  in  the  third  millennium.  Those  of  us  \ 
have  lived  through  the  history  ot  the  last  half  centur\  1 
more  reason  to  be  grateful  and  optimistic  concerning 
project  of  Catholic  higher  education  than  we  have  reasoi 
project  gloom.  Some  of  us  are  convinced  that  the  realir 
the  church  goes  on  no  matter  what  the  organization  ^ 
We  remember  the  Crusades  and  burnings  at  the  stake. 
Renaissance  popes  and  Cialileo,  the  Syllnbiis  of  Eirors  ami 
Dccrcv  Agiiiii.st  Modernism. 

 ]  I     back  through  the  centuries,  we  see 

eventual  triumph  of  the  proph 
voices  and  the  triumph  of  reality 
regulation.  And  we  see  that  offici 
the  application  of  Ex  Corde  Eccle 
went  into  effect  on  May  3  of  this  y 
No  colleges  have  closed  or  secede 
consequence.  As  a  wise  voice  arg 
long  ago  in  a  hostile  environment, 
well  to  be  cautious  in  censorship 
repression;  what  is  not  of  God 
perish  on  its  own,  and  what  is  of  ( 
can  in  any  case  not  be  suppres 
(Acts  5:  34  ff ). 
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lurch 

jctured  Communion  in  the  Spirit 

Shislain  Lafont 

-giad  Press.  225p  $29.  'Jy  ISBN  0SI4f,  ^>U62 

is  brief  foreword  to  (Jhislain  Lafoiit's 
■siiiiii{r  the  Ciitholic  Church,  Archiiishop 
ibert  VV\>akland,  O.S.B.,  calls  atten- 

to  something  that  makes  Lafont's 
e  different  from  other  voices  speaking 
ly  about  the  church:  "Father  Lafont 
)  not  think  in  words,  sentences  and 
graphs,  but  in  centuries." 
\lthough  concerned  with  doctrine 

tradition,  hjiaghiiiig  the  Catholic 
rch  is  not  steeped  in  Vatican  anxiety 
■  orthodoxy.  Althtnigh  attentive  to 
emporar}'  experiences  and  intellectual 
snts,  it  does  not  assume  the  tone  of 
cademic  argument.  It  neither  high- 
s  nor  ignores  the  administrative  con- 
5  of  bishops.  It  responds  to  but  does 
:anonize  the  everyday  ex'periences  of 
oral  agents.  Above  all,  Lafont,  a 
ch  Benedictine  priest  and  theologian, 
:ts  on  the  church  from  the  silence  of 
nonaster\'.  He  meditates  on  the  long 
.  He  thinks  in  centuries, 
.afont  rightly  gives  primary  attention 
;e  most  important  ecclesial  event  of 
ige,  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  But 
oes  not  simply  analyze  the  conciliar 
^  ments  or  the  dominant  interpreta- 

of  the  "meaning"  or  "spirit"  of  the 
cil.  The  church  cannot  spin  its  self- 
Tstanding  on  the  loom  of  reason 


alone.  Ilence,  ccclcsiologN  must  not 
reduce  access  to  the  church's  "essence"  to 
analysis,  regardless  of  whether  the  anal\  - 
sis  is  patristic,  metlieval  or  modern, 
regardless  ot  whether  the  starting  point  is 
church  doctrine  or  contemporary  "experi- 
ence." Ecclesiolog}',  the  disciplined  effort 
to  think  about  the  church,  needs  to  be 
rooted  in  iiiciiioiy — historical  and  sacra- 
mental memory. 

Here,  then,  is  Lafont's  Urst  accom- 
plishment, lie  remembers  the  church's 
story,  a  story  that  spans  the  centuries.  I  le 
thinks  in  centuries  in  order  to  construct 
an  ecclesiology  that  views  the  future  fi-om 
the  fimi  ground  of  memory.  His  second 
accomplishment  follows  directly  from  the 
first.  Lafont  imagines  a  new  form  of  the 
church  beginning  from  Vatican  II,  but 
without  tailing  into  either  a  "\'atican  II 
fundamentalism"  or  a  minimalizing  inter- 
pretation that  vv(juld  disfigure  the  coura- 
geous vision  of  that  great  council. 

Inuigiiiiiig  the  Ciitholic  Church  is  divid- 
ed into  two  main  parts  that  correspond  to 
these  two  accomplishments.  Lafont 
devotes  the  first  (and  shorter)  part  to  a 
diagnosis  ot  the  crisis  presently  facing  the 
church,  a  crisis  that  involves  not  only  the 
church  but  the  whole  of  Western  culture. 
In  particular,  he  pays  due  attention  to  the 
end  of  the  Constantinian  era,  with  its 
penchant  for  neoplatonic  and  hierarchical 
fonns  of  thought,  and  the  end  of  moder- 
nity, with  its  secular  confidence  in 
progress  and  science.  Lafont  concludes 
that  models  of  church  based  principallv 
on  "hierarchy"  as  well  as  alternative  mod- 
els derived  trom  "modernity"  cannot 
equip  the  Christian  movement  with  the 
resources  it  needs  to  fruitfiilh'  engage  the 
future.  In  this  light,  he  pcjses  his  defining 
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(juestion:  "how  will  the  Clnirch  for  its 
[lart  contribute  to  clearing  the  way  for  a 
new  beginning?" 

Latont's  jirovisional  answer  to  this 
question  unfolds  in  the  second  part  of  the 
book,  "Vatican  II:  Toward  a  New  Form 
of  the  Church."  Before  directly  examin- 
ing the  ecclesiology  behind  the  conciliar 
documents,  he  recognizes  the  fact  and  the 
significance  ot  the  council's  shift  from  a 
predonunandy  propositional  to  a  primari- 
l\'  narratix'e  umlerstanding  of  truth.  From 
his  nuanced  investigation  of  this  shift,  the 
author  moves  to  his  constructive  proposal 
with  its  emphasis  on  sacrament  and  Spirit. 
Lafont  insists  that  "the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
includes  a  capacity  to  perceive,  at  the 
heart  ot  the  Christian  traditicin  and  in  its 
openness  to  the  further  developments  of  a 
culture,  the  necessar\-  solution  to  any 
problems  that  might  arise.  In  other 
words,  we  can  say  that  doctrine  is  found  in 
the  act  oi  giving  vcitness  and  not  \'ice  versa, 
or  that  nnders-tiindiiig  is  given  in  taith  and 
action  and  not  the  opposite." 

In  subsequent  chapters,  Lafont 
addresses  three  crucial  issues  in  systematic 
ecclesiology:  the  differences  among  vari- 
ous vocations  to  holiness;  the  church's 
mission  and  forms  of  ministry;  and  the 
exercise  of  authority  in  the  church. 
Lafont's  approach  remains  careful,  mea- 
sured and  challenging  to  ideologically- 
driven  interpretations  of  Vatican  II.  His 
courage  and  balance  spring  from  a  gen- 
uine faith  in  the  Spirit-guided  church. 
This  allows  him  to  argue,  for  example, 
that  in  areas  like  sexuality,  family  life,  eco- 
nomics, politics  and  social  justice,  the 
voice  of  the  lait)'  must  be  given  a  certain 
priority.  At  the  same  time,  this  claim  must 
not  be  pressed  so  as  "to  deprive  the  eccle- 
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siastical  inagisterium  of  its  right  to  indi- 
cate the  general  Hnes  that  emerge  directly 
from  the  Gospel  and  that  have  been  reaf- 
firmed again  and  again  by  (christian  tradi- 
tion." Above  all,  an  ecclesial  faith  ground- 
ed in  historical  memory  frees  the  church 
to  resptjnd  to  Vatican  II  with  an  aggres- 
sive rather  than  a  defensive  fidelity,  to 
paraphrase  Johann  Baptist  Metz.  It  allows 
and  impels  the  whole  church  to  recover 
the  capacity  to  dream. 

lintiginiiig  the  Catholic  Church  first 
appeared  in  French  in  1995.  John 


Burkhard's  English  translation  now 
makes  the  book  available  to  a  wider  audi- 
ence in  the  United  States.  A  seritjus  essay 
in  ecclesiology,  it  should  not  be 
approached  as  an  "easy  read"  or  an  intro- 
duction to  the  church's  self-understand- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  this  book  satisfies 
and  rewards  the  careful  reader  on  a  vari- 
ety of  levels.  It  is,  therefore,  an  important 
resource  not  only  for  theologians  and 
bishops,  pastoral  leaders  and  religious, 
but  for  anyone  who,  to  borrow  a  poignant 
image  from  Etty  Hillusum,  is  called  to 


, . .  A  VERITABLE  WEALTH 
OE  INEORMATION. .  /' 

-Elizabeth  A.  Johnson,  author  of  Frie?ids  of  God  and  Prophets 
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"Everyone  can  Imd 
a  soul  triend  here." 
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live  as  a  "thinking  heart"  in  our  church 
Kevin  F.  Sue 

Creation 
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At  Home  in  the 
Cosmos 

By  David  Toolan,  S.J. 

(Mm  Booh.  2S6p  $2).  ISBN  1570753415 

"The  world  is  on  the  verge  of  new 
great  changes,  Mr.  Scrooge.  You  agree- 
—  Jacob  Marley,  upon  meeting  Ei)(.  ii 
Scrooge  in  George  Minter's  1^51  I 
"A  Christmas  Carol." 

The  above  epigraph,  alluding  to  the  see 
economic,  cultural  and  political  uphe; 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  could  ea 
be  uttered  with  equal  verity  in  our  o 
time. 

As  in  Charles  Dickens's  day,  ( 
world  has  recendy  sidled  up  to  an  all-y 
can-eat  buffeteria  of  "great  changes,"  fi: 
the  computer  revolution,  genetic  en 
neering  and  scientific  discoveries  about 
emergent  universe  lined  with  mystery 
ascendant  ccjrporate  power,  mass 
povert}',  ecological  deterioration  and  gl 
alized  free  trade  heralding  the  kerygm; 
consumerism. 

David  Toolan,  SJ.,  an  associate  ed 
of  America  magazine  and  author  of  Fch 
\  ]  'est  fniiii  Califoniia  V  Shores:  A  Jesh 
Joantey  into  New  Age  Consciousness,  pre 
himself  in  this  volume  to  be  a  skilled  ; 
sensitive  chronicler  of  grand  shifts.  Cs 
fully  demarcating  the  provenance  j 
sco[)e  of  our  current  ecological  crisis, 
fertilely  linking  the  post-Einsteinian  i 
verse  with  the  sacramental  heritage  of 
Judeo-(>hristian  legacy,  he  offers  a  crea 
response  to  the  question  of  an  appropr 
role  of  the  human  in  light  of  such  arrest 
developments. 

Eike  his  late  Jesuit  confrere  Pie 
redhard  de  Chardin  (1H81-1955)- 
memory  of  whom  the  book  is  writte: 
Toolan  engages,  instead  of  dismissing, 
scientific  tradition,  and  turns  a  critical 
toward  the  "scientific  materialism"  em< 
ing  in  the  17th  century.  He  focuses 
critical  lens  on  the  mechanistic  unc 
standing  of  nature  formulated  by  R 
Descartes  and  that  energetic  P.R.  man 
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one  w  ho,  ;icc()i"tlint;  to  Toohiii: 


cientific  revolution,  Sir  I'nincis  Bncon, 
ing  that  it  is  this  tlcsacniH/iUion  ot 
re  in  Western  science  and  philosophy, 
the  hii)lical  tradition,  that  has  led  to 
)resent  ecological  inorass. 
Poolan  suasivcly  counters  those  w  ho 
1  the  Judeo-C-hristian  trailition  is  lun- 
entalh  anthropocentric  ami  thus 
leina  to  the  eeo-cause,  arguing  instead 
the  hililical  tradition  taken  in  its 
■ety  provides  a  much  tirmer  ground 
1  which  to  build  an  environmental 
:  than  previousK'  suspected.  I  le  also 
a  solid  look  at  those,  like  ( iregg  h.ast- 
jok,  who  claim  that  the  state  ot  ecocri- 
is  been  exaggerated  l)y  environmental 
spurs  and  thus  does  not  demand 
ediate  and  drastic  remediation.  Sadl\ , 
)verwhelming  evidence  Toolan  mar- 
;  concerning  eco-loss,  e.g.,  sjiecies 
ction — 3  an  hour,  74  a  da\',  30, ()()()  a 
—makes  us  yearn  tor  the  tact-denying 
:  of  Easterbrook  ami  other  eco- 
gers. 

ifter  confimiing  that  the  environment 
leed  threatened,  Toolan  turns  to  the 
cosmology"  presented  by  2()th-ccn- 
physics — the  notion  of  an  e.\i)anding 
Tse  emanating  fnnn  a  single  moment 
nation,  and  the  import  of  this  insight 
le  (Christian  taidi. 

How  does  one  pray  and  act  in  a  post- 
einian  universe?"  Toolan  wonders, 
msw  er  is  an  emergent  one.  It  invok  es 
J  both  the  scientific  discovery  of  an 
ding  cosmos  and  the  biblical  call  to 
e  seriously.  We  are  thus  calleil  not 
to  awe-struck  wonder  at  the  beautv 
nystery  of  a  star-strewn  skv',  but  also 
tion  on  behalf  of  those  crushed  1)\ 
iring  economic  systems  that  cause 
ution.  Toolan  intimates  helpfullv  that 
christian  tradition  must  not  oiiK 
ace  the  scientific  insights  ot  evolution 
;  on  earth  and  the  exi)ansion  ot  the 
rse,  but  groimd  this  new  insight  in 
ill  of  justice  and  social  com[)assi()n. 

his  calls  for  a  protoundl)'  matuie 
■Jiat  emliraces  both  change  and  stasis, 
il  ambiguity  and  rock-ribbed  belief 

is  an  unprccedentedly  murkv  vet 

ig  rime  to  be  a  (Christian. 

his  contem[X)rary  scientific  under- 
ling prompts  for  Toolan  a  rejection 

ristotle's  L'nmoNctl  .\io\er  in  taxor 
oiblical  (lod,  read  bv  the  lamp  of 

d  North  Whitehead  and  sid)se- 

"  process  thinkers.  Such  a  (iod  is 
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...lets  creation  clexelop  in  relative 
atitononn,  who  lets  the  world  be, 
w  ho  renounces  jiower  and  empties 
himself,  who  hears  the  cr\'  of  the 
|)<)or  and  suffers  with  us....  .After 
Darw  in,  that  is  to  sa\  ,  we  can  once 
again  tmderstand,  as  St.  Paid  did 
(Rom.  that  cosmic  destin\ 

and  human  destin\  belong  insepa- 
rabl\  together. 

It  is  this  overarching  notion  of  mutual 
ilestiny,  cou|)led  with  the  diverse  sources 
and  at  times  luminous  writing,  that  gives 
this  book  a  powerlul  anti  vvelcome  luster, 
allow  ing  it  to  sparkle  aniitl  other  attempts 
to  address  these  admittediv  colossal 
themes. 

To  paraphrase  an(»ther  expansive 
Jesuit,  (ieraiil  Vlaidev  Hopkins,  troni 
"  The  Windhov  er": 

Oh  iiir,  can/',  nisiiitis,  justice  here 
BmU: 

AND  the  f/rc  thii!  birnhs  foith 
from  rht'c  their  d  billion 

1  lines  told  Itn-eher,  more  diiiioer- 
oiis,  ( )  my  eheviilier. 

f  or  those  nev\  to  these  tires,  Toolan 
unveils  a  livelv  and  cogent  introduction  to 
the  conteni|)orary  intersection  of  science, 
ecologT,  Cdiristianitv'  and  cosmology,  f  or 
those  already  baptized  bv  these  tiames,  he 
will  certainlv  serve  as  mitlwite  to  new 
thoughts  about  how  to  be  at  home,  and  be 
ourselv  es,  in  this  brave  new  cosmos. 

Stephen  Scharper 

I'.ilitor's  Note:  This  book  is  a  selection  ot 
the  (ladiolic  Book  (^kib. 


in  tetnns  ot  justice,  but  also  in  wav  s  that  can 
include  greater  economic  growth,  a  more 
protectetl  environment,  better  public 
health  and  a  generally  less  violent  world. 
Such  is  the  basic  theme  ot  this  important 
book.  Written  bv  someone  v\ho  knows  the 
human  rights  lanilsca|)e  well — William  f  . 
Schul/,  is  executive  ilirector  ot  Anmesty 
International  USA — ///  Oi/r  Oivii  Best 
Interest  argues  from  a  variety  of  pers|)ec- 
tives  that  human  rights,  as  articulated  in 
the  Uitiversal  Declaration  ot  llum;ni 
Rights,  are  kevs  to  evervone's  welhire.  In 
conn';tst,  the  tr,im|)ling  ot  them  has  led  to 
much  ot  the  |)overty,  discrimination  and 
war-related  ntiserv  that  attlict  today's 
woi'ld. 

Some  Americans  mav  vsonder  what 
human  rights  have  to  do  with,  sav,  a  per- 
son liv  ing  in  east  l  ennessee.  I "arlv  on,  the 
author  tells  us  tiiat  he  was  asked  this  ver\' 
questioti  bv  a  talk  show  host  on  Know  ille's 
National  Public  Radio  station.  Surpriseil, 
but  reali/ing  the  impori;ince  ot  the  i]ues- 
tion,  he  replied:  "It  the  person  holds  a  job 
that  might  be  lost  because  L'.S.  companies 
are  attracted  bv  lower  wages  in  countries 
that  abuse  labor  rights,  it  has  a  lot  to  tlo 
with  him  or  her."  I  hioughout  the  book, 
he  exjiamls  on  connections  ot  this  kind  to 
show  that  what  happens  in  regartl  to 
human  rights  elsewhere  does  indeed  attect 
the  lives  ot  all  ot  us,  in  wavs  that  raise  pi  ac- 
tical  as  w  ell  as  moral  considerations. 

The  example  ot  job  losses  here  and 
their  connection  with  labor  abuses  in 
dev  eloping  countries  reappears  later  in  the 
liook.  Schul/  observes  that,  according  to 
the  Kconomic  Policy  Institute,  between 
i'^'H  and  PWS,  Nafta  led  to  the  disajipear- 
ance  ot  close  to  halt  a  million  Amei-ican 
jobs.  1  le  adds  that  "many  big  W  estern 
com|)anies  w  ill  soon  have  more  eniplovees 
in  poor  countries  th.in  in  rich  ones."  As  the 
anti-sweatshop  movement  here  has  hel[)ed 
us  to  reali/.e,  big  companies  like  Wal-Mart 
have  enrichetl  themselves  bv  condoning 
unfair  labor  practices  abroad  where  work- 
ers v\  ho  .ire  paiti  a  below  -living  wage  .ire 
aildii lonallv  subjected  to  abusive  treat- 
men'.  As  a  result,  thev  as  well  as  workers  in 
the  L'niteil  Slates  suffer  the  consei|uences. 

bin  ironnieiual  concerns  in  the  context 
ot  human  rights  are  ])resented  in  a  cha|)ter 
called  "f  ire  and  lee:  I  liimaii  Rights  and 
die  Workl  Around  Us."  One  exaini)le  that 
highlights  the  crucial  but  painful  role  of 
those  w  ho  ilare  to  expose  abuses  concerns 
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Family  All 
Are  We 

In  Our  Own  Best 
Interest 

How  Defending  Human  Rights 
Benefits  Us  All 

By  William  F.  Schuiz 

lion  oil  I'lrss.  J>>/>.S'.'V  lsr,MlSir(lll22(>: 

Defeniling  human  rights  pa\s  off  not  onlv 


the  hea\'\'  logging  in  Mexico  tli;it  h;is  led  to 
the  disLippearance  (jt  half  the  country's 
forests  in  only  40  years.  Because  ni  the 
relatetl  damage  to  agriculture  caused  by 
logging  interests,  tw  o  campesinos — Rodol- 
fo  Montiel  Plores  antl  Teodoro  Cabrera 
CJarcia — fonned  the  Organization  ot  Pxol- 
ogists  of  the  Sierra  de  Petadan  to  protest 
peacefully  against  the  Idaho-based  Boise 
C^ascade  Company's  role  in  the  destruction 
ot  wootleil  areas  in  southern  Mexico.  .After 
the  ccjmpany  pulled  out,  infuriated 
landowners  who  had  been  jirofiting  h"om 
the  wholesale  logging  had  the  two  men 
falsely  accused  of  growing  marijuana. 
.\rresteil  in  l'>'^9,  they  were  incarcerated 
and  se\  erel\'  tortured.  ¥.\xn  their  lawyer 
was  attacked  and  beaten.  At  the  time  the 
book  was  published,  .Montiel  Mores  and 
(Cabrera  (iarci'a  remained  in  prison.  Wliile 
their  ordeal  illustrates  the  courage  of  many 
hLinian  rights  acti\ists,  it  also  underlines 
the  dangers  the\'  ma\'  face  in  confi-onting 
unjust  structures. 

The  ston  of  the  n\o  .Mexican  men  is 
just  one  of  a  number  of  mini-ljiographies 
sprinkled  throughout  ///  0//r  Ou-ii  Best 
Iiitfirst.  1  hey  ser\e  as  concrete  anchors 
diat  put  flesh  on  the  bones  of  the  author's 
arguments.  Anti  because  the  stt)ries  of 
activists  are  chosen  from  around  die  vvorld, 
their  wide  geographical  range  helps  to 
convey  a  sense  of  how  wnle  the  swath  (jf 
human  rights  \  iolations  actually  is,  from 
West  to  East.  In  the  early  l^'^O's,  for 
instance,  a  young  woman  in  Indonesia, 
Dita  Sari,  began  to  take  part  in  student 
protests  in  an  effort  to  promote  educadtjn- 
al  reform.  Soon,  though,  she  ttirned  her 
attention  to  workers'  rights.  After  leading  a 
l'>'>6  job  action  in\()l\ing  20,000  workers, 
she  was  arrested  and  gi\en  a  five-\ear 

notices 

Education 

BECOME  A  LEADER  iii  closinji  tht;  gap  ijeuvecn 
incdicinL'  anil  spintii.ilin .  (Ihcstnut  Hill  Odicge 
aiiniiutKL's  a  lu-u  track  in  its  irrailuatt.'  degree  and 
eertiticate  priigrain:  llnlistie  Spirituality  and 
1  lea  I  til  care.  Icir  niore  intonnation,  contact  Rew 
Pascal  .Mcinteleone  at  (chestnut  Hill  (College 
(215)  24X-7()12;  or  monteleoneplSchc.edu;  cir 
\  isit  w «  u  .chc.edu/graduate. 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
vour  current  ministn.  Vwo  three-week  sessions 
(^lanuary  and  June)  on  campus  vearK',  w  ith  giiitled 
independent  snid\'.  Accredited,  (-f)ncentrarions  in 
pastoral  supervision,  (M-'.E..  Hispanic  ministry-. 


prison  sentence.  Amnest}'  International 
activists  to  whom  she  wrote  fi"om  prison 
helped  win  her  release  in  1999.  Besides  her 
efforts  on  behalf  of  workers,  Schulz  points 
out  that  Ms.  Sari  "provided  a  transfonning 
model  in  a  societ}'  in  which  women  had 
been  notoriously  oppressed  and  largely 
forbidden  to  take  on  a  political  role."  The 
oppression  of  women  is  another  of  the 
bo(jk's  underlying  themes. 

Although  most  of  the  human  rights 
abuses  discussed  in  the  book  occur  in  non- 
democratic  countries,  a  whole  chapter  is 
devcjted  to  \iolations  in  the  United  States. 
1  hus  Schulz  speaks  of  the  use  by  police 
and  pris(jn  officials  of  electro-shock  devices 
like  stun  guns.  (The  use  of  a  stun  gun 
against  an  inmate  at  \\  aliens  Ridge  State 
Prison  in  V  irginia  in  July  2000  led  to  his 
death.)  Because  they  leave  no  visible 
marks,  the\'  have  become  the  most  popular 
fonn  of  torttire  in  the  world.  A  number  of 
American  companies  manufacture  and 
export  them,  knowing  ven'  well  the  uses  to 
w  hich  the\'  will  be  [iut  in  other  countiies. 
Schulz  cites  a  inid-1990's  example  invok  - 
ing the  U.S.  Department  of  (Commerce 
that  "authorized  the  sale  to  Saudi  .Arabia  tjf 
w  hat  w  as  ilescribed  on  the  export  license 
record  as  '[stun]  shields  used  for  torture."" 
Other  examples  of  human  rights  \iolations 
in  die  United  States  include  police  brutali- 
t\  ,  racial  profiling  and  the  jailing  of  bona 
flile  as\  lum  seekers. 

Intense  media  attention  has  heljied  to 
expose  some  of  the  abuses  v\ithin  our  bor- 
ders, but  even  in  countries  without  a  fi-ee 
press  abuses  have  increasingly  come  to 
light  as  one  of  the  side  effects  of  globaliza- 
tion. "It  is  \  irtuall\'  impossible  todav  for 
human  rights  crimes  to  be  committetl  in 
even  the  remote  corners  ot  the  globe," 

for  intomiation  write  or  call:  ( )lilate  School  ot 
I  heologA',  2S5  Olilate  Drive.  San  Antonio,  T.X 
7X216;  Ph:  (210)  Ul-1366.  X'lsit  our  Well  site  at: 
www  .ost.edu. 

INTERNET-BASED  D.MIN.  IN  PREACHING  from 
Aquinas  Institute  of 'l"heol()g\-.  t^ro\en.  accredit- 
ed curriculum.  Uniqvie  hienil  ot  online  learning 
and  tace-to-tace  seminars  with  a  wisdom  commu- 
nit\  ot  Full-time  ministers.  Next  cohort  liegins 
Aug.  2002.  Become  a  master  preacher  qualified  to 
promote  [ireaching  in  your  diocese,  religious 
community,  retreat  center,  seminary. 
Http://u-\\  w  .ai.eilu/ilmm.htm;  aquinas@slu.edu: 
I.SSS-656-D.\llN. 

LEADERSHIP  PROGRAM.  Insntute  for  RetlecUve 
Leadership  (I.K.L.)  pro\ides  leailcrship  formation 


Schulz  writes,  "without  the  rest  oil 
world  knowing  about  them  almost  insj 
taneously."  V\Tiatever  one's  opinions  air 
globalization  and  its  impact  on  poor  p 
pie,  this  at  least  is  one  clear  benefit.  ( ,  i 
alone  now  has  appro.ximately  nine  mi 
Internet  users,  up  from  two  millio  : 
1999. 

In  the  book's  final  chapter,  the  .n 
argues  ior  what  he  calls  "a  new  realisn 
one  that  views  human  rights  as  "matte 
moralit}-,  legalit\-  and  utility,  rather  r 
sloughed  off  as  a  subsidian'  interest  ii 
lated  to  die  truK'  'serious  questions"  oit 
day."  The  word  "utilitv',"  w  hich  he  \  i 
cizes,  reinforces  Schulz's  basic  argim 
that  because  we  live  in  an  intercom i> 
world,  observance  of  basic  human  riL^li 
including  a  free  press,  an  independent  \  : 
ciary  and  unstifled  political  opposidc  h 
indeed  in  ever\'one's  best  interest. 

C^an  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  ei|> 
lent  of  die  book's  east  Tennessee  I  it  i 
in\'ol\'ed  in  the  promotion  of  li! 
rights?  I  he  appendix,  that  oft-ignon 
of  many  a  book,  gives  us  the  aiis 
.Appropriately  titled  "How  to  ; 
In\ol\ed,"  it  provides  the  nanu 
addresses  of  three  dozen  human 
organizations.  The  list  offers  oppon 
for  each  of  us  to  take  part  in  the  etl^  > 
work  for  human  rights  without  leaxm^ 
homes.  Individual  efforts  can  be  as  sn 
as  letter-writing.  Schulz  says  th.i 
40,000  |K)lirical  prisoners  (like  Dit.i 
have  l)een  freed  in  |iart,  at  least,  becatra 
letters  written  to  foreign  govemmciir 
members  of  jAniiiestv'  International.  \ 
letters  addressed  to  the  Mexican  l!"^ 
ment  might  help  to  bring  about  die  re 
of  Rodolfcj  Montiel  Flores  and  T  en, 
C  Cabrera  (iarcia.       George  M.  Andev 

to  clergy,  religious  anti  la\'  leaders.  I.R.I..  Im 
leadership  (.lev  elopment  li\'  assisting  leadu 
move  trom  an  ego-haseil  approach  to  a  ^( 
liased  approach.  Our  process  promotes  siu 
through  peace  of  mind.  Ph:  (.508)  2.M-', 
W  el):  WW w.Retlectivel, eadership.com. 

Positions 

CAMPUS  MINISTRY.  Rice  L'niversitv  and  Sih. 
ot  Texas  Aledical  (ienter.  (Catholic  priest  n 
tor  tull-nme  campus  ministn,  .  Works  colhili 
tivelv'  with  the  director,  a  Dominican  si^ 
Responsibilities  include  sacramental  celehnti 
teaching,  serving  and  providing  opportunity- 
reflective  and  social  events.  Required:  prior  e.\|  -j 
ence  in  campus  ministrv'  anti  approval  ot  hisho'*! 
religious  su|ierior.  CK^.AL.A.  certification  [ 
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d.  Available  June  1.  Send  letter  of  applica- 
vision  statement  of  ministry,  resume  and 
;  references  to:  (Campus  Ministry  Search, 
annel  Office,  P.O.  Bo.x  ''07,  Houston,  i  X 
1-0<K)7. 

PLAIN.  I5enedictine  communit)'  of  155  sis- 
is  seeking  resumes  for  a  chaplain  for  either 
pan-time  [)osition  for  a  priest  who  is  semi- 
id  or  desiring  a  sabbatical  to  spend  time  in 
irch  or  writing,  as  a  sacramental  minister  tor 
nonastery;  or  (b)  a  full-time  position  com- 
ig  chaplaincy  at  the  monastery  with  chap- 
V  at  its  liberal  arts  college  on  the  same  cam- 
with  option  to  teach  at  the  college  le\el. 
red  Stan  is  mid-August,  2001.  Ointact:  Pn- 
i,  Sacred  Hean  Monastery,  1005  West  Sth 
;t,  Yankton,  SD  57078.  Ph:  (605)  668-6000; 
lil;  icrnster@iiinnc.edii. 
IRDINATOR    OF    YOUTH  MINISTRY, 
laculate  (Conception  Church,  Malden/Med- 
,  Mass.,  a  large,  active  parish,  is  seeking  a 
ricing  Roman  Catholic,  committed  to  Jesus 
ist  and  the  mission  of  the  church,  to  be 
rdinator  of  Youth  M'nistry.  A  degree  in  tlie- 
y  or  pastoral  studies  would  be  helpful.  A 
onstrated  ability  to  provide  leadership  to 
ig  people  is  required.  Qmilifhitioiis:  Prayer- 
aith-filled  person,  who  is  able  to  relate  witli 
ig  people  and  to  work  with  persons  ot 
■se  ages  and  backgrounds;  has  effective  lead- 
p  and  communication  skills  as  well  as  the 
ty  to  do  creative  problem  solving  and  to 
;  in  a  collaborative  setting  with  our  members 
e  pastoral  staff.  Responsihilitics:  Hanils-on 
inistration  of  the  confirmation  program 
les  9-10),  including  retreat  and  services 
Donents;  implementation  of  "youth  min- 
"  (grades  7-8);  implementation  of  "peer 
itry"  (grades  11-12);  coordinator  of  weekly 
Teen  Youth  Mass  and  leader  in  the  ongoing 
i  opment  of  the  Life  Teen  program.  Salmy 
•enefits:  Competitive  salary/benefits  com- 
urate  with  education  and  experience.  Send 
of  interest  and  resume  to:  Rev.  Stephen  M. 

Immaculate  Conception  Parish,  10  Fell- 
East,  Maiden,  MA  02148;  or  ta.x  to:  (781) 
i571. 

CTOR  OF  MUSIC  MINISTRY.  Full-Time 
position  available  m  a  3,(')0()-lamily  parish 
a  new  church  building  in  progress, 
irements:  good  understanding  of  Catholic 
y,  skills  in  music  tlieory  and  applied  music 
;rably  degreed),  keyboard  and  vocal  coni- 
cy.  Pastoral  skills  to  engage  the  parish  in 
traditional  and  contemporary  sung  wor- 
coordinate  music  ministers,  invite  talent 
ommunicate  with  staff,  parish  committees, 
Responsible  for  coordinating  parish  music 
•am:  choirs,  cantors  and  musicians,  six 

rection:  The  advertisement  tor 
e  Co  in  the  issue  of  July  2-9, 
'.33,  gave  the  incorrect  size  for 
t|  Corpus  Christi  figure.  The 
U'  ht  is  6  feet,  not  6  inches. 


Masses,  weddings,  funerals,  s|)ecial  liturgies  and 
sacramental  celebrations.  Salary/l)enefits  com- 
mensurate with  exjierience  antl  training.  Send 
resumes  and  references  to:  Music  Search  (>)in- 
mittee.  St.  John  Vianney  Church,  7575 
Belltlower  Road,  Mentor,  Ohio  44040;  Ph: 
(440)  255-0600. 

DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY  sought  for 
very  acti\'e  college-town  |)ansh.  Successful  can- 
didate uill  have  B.A.  or  M.A.  with  theological 
course  work,  experience  in  youth  ministry, 
strong  leadership  antl  communication  skills. 
Parish  is  in  initial  stages  of  learning  steward- 
ship, of  integrating  it  into  all  programs,  includ- 
ing youth  ministr}'.  D.Y.M.  is  direcdy  responsi- 
ble for  continuing  to  create  a  prayerful  and 
dynamic  environment  for  youth  in  grades  9-12 
by  vMirking  with  faith  development  team — 
Junior  Youth  Minister  (grades  6-8),  staff,  cate- 
chisLs  and  parents.  Should  want  to  set  die  stan- 
dard for  such  ministries.  Competitive  salary  and 
benefits.  Contact  D.Y.M.  Search  Committee, 
St.  'Fhomas  .More  Catholic  Church,  940 
Camiichael  Street,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514  by 
.Aug.  1  for  position  available  immediately. 

OUR  UDY  OF  MERCY  CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

located  in  Fairburn,  (Ja.,  (south  of  Atlanta)  is 
seeking  a  LIBRARY/MEDIA  SPECIALIS  T 
for  the  2001-2  school  year.  Mercy  offers  an 
excellent  teaching  environment  as  well  as  com- 
petitive salaiy  and  benefits.  Interested  individ- 
uals should  send  a  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 
John  Cobis,  Principal,  OL.MCHS,  861  High- 
way 279,  Fairburn,  (;A  3021  3. 

UNIVERSITY  MINISTRIES— ASSOCIATE  UNI- 
VERSITY MINISTER.  St.  Bona\enture  L'niveisi- 
ty  is  seeking  someone  to  fill  the  position  ot 
Associate  LIniversity  Minister,  whose  priman' 
responsibility  will  be  to  coordinate  the  daily 
operations  of  the  Warming  House,  a  student- 
run  soup  kitchen  in  Olean,  N.Y.  Duties  include 
the  recruiting,  training  and  supervision  of  vol- 
unteers and  student  coordinators  that  support 
the  program.  The  minister  will  maintain  the 
budget  and  operating  expenses  for  the  Warm- 
ing House  and  coordinate  fund-raising  efforts 
and  awareness  programs.  It  is  expected  that  the 
candidate  will  be  able  to  work  collaboratively 
with  other  universit\'  ministers  to  further  devel- 

letters 

Healing  Hearts 

Thanks  for  another  fine  article  from 
the  pen  of  Julie  A.  C>ollins,  "Virginity 
Lost  and  Found"  (.'>/21).  In  a  fresh 
w  ay,  she  continues  to  weave  the  atlvice 
of  Ignatius  into  contemporary  words 
as  educatcjrs  re-examine  how  to 
hear  the  heat  of  a  teenage  hroken 
heart. 

Kathleen  G.  Wills 
Annapolis,  Md. 


op  all  ministry  programs.  .'\  master's  degree  in 
theology,  pastoral  studies  or  related  degree  is 
preferred.  Please  send  resume  and  two  refer- 
ences to:  Anne  Dougherty,  O.S.I"".,  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  University  Ministries,  P.O.  Box  AR, 
St.  Bonaventure,  NY  14778.  Ap|ilicarion  review 
will  begin  immediately  and  will  continue  until 
Aug.  L 

Retreats 

ATTENTION  PRAYERFUL  SINGLE  MEN.  Due  to 

popular  deniaiul,  the  tamous  (iethsemani 
'Frappist  Abbey  in  Trappist,  Ky.,  New  Melleray 
'Frajipist  Abbey  in  Peosta,  Iowa,  Holy  'Frinity 
Trappist  Abbey  in  Hunt.sville,  LItah,  as  well  as 
monasteries  in  (ieorgia,  CCalifomia,  New  York 
and  .\labama,  will  be  hosting  three  exciting 
Live-in  Experience  retreats  soon.  Retreatants 
will  w(jrk  with  the  monks,  pray  with  the  monks 
and  hear  the  conferences  given  by  the  monks 
themselves.  'Fhere  is  no  cost  for  these  popular 
retreats,  but  space  is  limited.  Many  dates  are 
available  which  include  Aug.1-5,  Aug.  8-12,  and 
Oct.  17-21.  For  additional  dates  and  informa- 
tion, call  toll  free  Ph:  (866)  548-3463.  Some 
restrictions  ma\  apply. 

INTERFAITH  ZEN  RETREAT,  Aug.  10  -  16,  2001. 
f  or  priests,  nuns  and  laypersons  ot  all  taiths. 
(iuided  by  Robert  Kennedy,  SJ.,  Roshi,  author 
of  Zcii  Spirit,  ChrisTiiiii  Spirit  and  Zvii  Gifts  to 
Christians.  This  is  a  silent  retreat  using  Zen  meth- 
ods of  practice,  with  25-miiiute  penods  of  sitting 
meditation  broken  by  8-miiuite  periods  ot  walk- 
ing meditation.  'Fhere  will  be  formal  insmicrion 
and  talks  by  teachers,  w  ith  opportunities  tor 
interviews.  $360.  St.  Ignatius  Retreat  Flouse,  251 
Seaniigtowii  Road  (E.xit  #37  L.I.E.),  Manhasset, 
Long  Island,  \Y  1 1030;  Ph:  (516)621-8300. 

PREACHING  THE  JUST  WORD  SEMI- 
NAR/RETREAT with  Walter  Burghardt,  S.J.. 
Oct.  21-26,  2001,  Bishop  Molloy  Passionist 
Retreat  I  louse,  86-45  Edgerton  Blvd.  Jamaica, 
N.Y  1 1432.  Joining  F'ather  Walter  will  be  Rev. 
Raymond  B.  Kemp,  J.  Cilenn  Murray,  SJ.,  Bar- 
bara Reid,  O.P.,  Rev.  John  Carr  and  Rev.  Leo 
Murray.  $125  non-refiindable  registration  fee. 
'Fuition  S500  (incluiles  tuition,  meals  and 
room).  Day-onh  program  $75  per  day.  For 
more  information,  |)lease  call  Bishop  Molloy  at 
(718)  739-1 22'>. 

Worthy  of  Respect 

Regarding  "Sisters  in  Merc\':  Pdorence 
Nightingale  and  Mother  Maiy  (dare 
Moore"  hyjohn  W.  Donohue,  SJ., 
(6/4):  Mother  Francis  Bridgeman  (nee 
Joanna  Bridgeman)  was  no  "Brickbat" 
to  the  thousands  of  men  under  her  care 
at  Scutari,  Koulali  and  Balaclava.  I  ler 
nursing  experience  and  that  of  the  nuns 
she  led  were  gained  in  caring  for  Ire- 
land's poor  and,  in  1847,  for  the  vicrims 
of  the  potato  famine.  A  similar  stan'a- 
tion  ravaged  die  soldiers  during  die 
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the  word 


Sisterhood  Is  Powerful? 

Sixteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  July  22,  2001 

Readings:  Gen.  18:1-10;  Ps.  15;  Col.  1:24-28;  Lk.  10:38-42 

He  waited  on  tbciii  loidir  the  tree  ivhik  they  ate  (Gen.  1S:S) 


RFCI'N  TLV  I  MF  .IFSLH  TS  were 
given  fiastoral  care  of  St. 
Patrick's  Parish  in  Oakland, 
(^alih,  a  small  hut  spirited  com- 
nitinity  composed  mainly  of  African 
Americans  and  Hispanics,  a  community 
that  radiates  hospitalit)'.  One  ol  the  great 
"saints"  of  the  parish  is  Mother  Dumas, 
age  ^9,  matriarch  of  a  large  family 
extending  through  five  generations.  Her 
daughter  Ophelia  is  one  ot  the  official 
greeters,  and  visitors  to  the  parish  are 
seated  next  to  Mother  Dumas  as  she  sits 
before  the  Lord  in  the  front  pew.  Holi- 
ness is  contagious. 


letters 

Crimean  War  (1854-56),  as  did  exposure, 
infections  and  wounds.  Because  of  the 
Bridgenian-led  care,  a  Scottish  Highlander 
was  able  to  say,  "I  tliank  you  my  blessed 
latly;  but  for  you,  I  should  be  in  my  grave." 

Bridgeman's  Mercy  Brigade  was  able 
to  care  for  the  Scot  and  other  victims  of  a 
bungled  military  leadership  and  a  more 
bungled  government  bureaucracy  thanks 
to  William  Ronan,  S.j.,  of  the  (iardiner 
Street  C^hurch  of  St.  P  rancis  Xavier  in 
Dublin.  The  chaplain  cut  through  Flo- 
rence Nightingale's  obstruction  of  the 
nuns'  access  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  50  to 
90  of  whom  w  ere  then  dying  each  day  in 
the  filthy  Barracks  Hospital  at  Scutari.  The 
nuns  would  care  for  the  soldiers  as  stipulat- 
ed in  their  contract  with  the  British  War 
Office,  said  Ronan,  or  he  would  take  them 
home.  Nightingale  conceded.  Thus  one 
month  after  they  had  arrived  in  ilon- 
stantinople  die  nuns  were  able  to  begin 
tlieir  mission  of  mercT-  During  the  time 


I  thought  of  this  while  considering 
today's  readings,  which  are  all  about  hos- 
pitality. Abraham  and  Sarah  welcome  to 
their  tent  three  strangers,  wash  their  feet 
and  pre|nire  a  meal.  For  this  they  are 
blessed  with  an  heir.  Luke  tells  of  Martha 
"welcoming"  Jesus  into  her  home.  "Wel- 
come" is  a  somewhat  ]xillid  translation  of 
one  of  the  most  important  concepts  in 
early  C>hristianity.  It  suggests  receiving 
people  as  guests,  spending  time  with 
them,  sharing  life  with  them.  The  spread 
of  Christianity  was  due  to  the  welcome 
given  traveling  missionaries,  and  Paul 
(Rom.  14:1)  urges  that  (Christians  wel- 


come  those  of  other  views  and  practic 
Yet  in  today's  Gospel  story  this  sc 
what  idyllic  scene  changes.  Martha's 
ter,  Mary,  sits  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord 
"listening  to  him  speak"  (  Greek:  "lis 
ing  to  his  word").  Mary,  "burdened 
much  serving,"  complains.  Surprisir 
Jesus  chides  Martha  for  her  worris 


they  had  been  kept  idle,  the  mortality  rate 
had  reached  its  highest  point.  How  many 
soldiers  who  died  during  January  1855 
might  have  survived  had  Nightingale  per- 
mitted the  Mercy  Brigade  to  care  for 
them?  Joseph  Woollett,  SJ.  and  Peter 
Duffy,  S.J.,  succeeded  Ronan  and  support- 
ed the  Mercy  Brigade  as  they  tended  to  the 
soldiers  and  fended  off  "skimiishes"  with 
Florence  Nightingale. 

Florence  Nightingale's  three  months 
in  Kaisei-werth,  where  she  claimed  the 
"nursing  diere  was  nil,"  and  her  year  orga- 
nizing the  care  of  retired  governesses  at 
Harley  Street  in  London  were  no  match 
for  the  Mercy  Brigade's  nursing  experience 
and  organized  system  of  care.  Florence 
Nightingale's  great  success  was  seeing  die 
British  soldier  as  a  person  worthy  of 
respect  who  should  be  clothed,  fed  and 
hotised.  So  great  was  the  pnjminence  she 
gave  to  this  fact  that  the  military  had  to 
change  its  treamient  of  die  soldier  as  a 
brute.  Then  Nightingale  used  the  new  sci- 
ence of  statistics  to  support  her  argument 


that  the  British  government  had  neglec 
the  soldier's  healdi. 

Mary  Ellen  D 
Brighton,  /V 

Reduction 

In  his  re\'iew  of  "Pearl  Harbor"  (6/18), 
Richard  A.  Blake,  S.J.,  suggests  that  Jei 
Bnickheimer  and  Michael  Bay  have 
reduced  "stoiyline  to  insignificance." 
WTiat  die\'  have  done  is,  I  dare  say,  eve 
more  inexcusable:  they  have  used  the 
attack  ( )n  Pearl  Harbor  as  a  ruse  to  dra 
moviegoers  into  a  sappy,  dull  and  entii 
(iredictable  love  story.  The  apparent  "< 
with  which  Kate  Beckinsale's  charactei 
gets  over  her  sorrow  stands  in  marked 
D^ast  to  the  devotion  manifested  by  tho 
who  were  actually  there  on  Dec.  7,  ma 
of  whom  have  never  had  the  laxoiry  of 
"returning  fi^oni  the  dead." 

Incidentally,  Admiral  Yamamoto's 
comment  about  "awakening  a  sleeping 
giant"  was  hardly  the  "oops-look-what 
we've-done"  diat  it  is  made  out  to  be  ii 
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t)-  and  says  Mar\-  has  chosen  the  l)et- 
art  (or  as  many  transhitions  say,  "a 
I"  part),  which  shall  not  i)c  taken 

"his  story  has  produced  a  rich  feast  ot 
iretations.  In  much  of  church  histf)- 
has  been  understood  to  exalt  the 
■mplative  life  (Mary)  over  the  active 
Martha).  In  30  years  of  teaching  1 
rarely  foimd  a  woman — or  a  man — 
did  not  identify  with  Martha,  even 
gh  one  woman  described  her  as  a 
ly  workaholic."  Some  contemporar\- 
list  scholars  see  the  stoiy  as  a  dispar- 
lent  of  the  diaconal  ministry  of 
;n.  But  there  are  other  options, 
loming  on  the  heels  of  the  storv'  of 
iood  Samaritan,  the  narrative  is 
ohc  and  meant  to  be  shocking.  Mav- 
:st  heard  Jesus  tell  the  story  of  some- 
'ho  goes  the  extra  mile  to  help  a  suf- 
;  neighbor,  we  would  expect  Jesus  to 
Mary  to  help  Martha.  The  key  may 
the  description  of  Mary  sitting  at 


highlights  as  "ministers  of  the  word" 
(1:2).  Mary's  ministry  of  the  word  is 
defended  in  the  foce  of  traditional  gender 
roles.  But  the  point  ot  this  parabolic  nar- 
rative, uhen  coupled  with  the  Good 
Samaritan,  is  that  love  of  CJod  and  of 
neighbor  requires  both  compassionate 
ent]"\'  into  the  world  ot  the  neighbor  and 

Knock, 
Knock! 

Seventeenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C), 
July  29,  2001 

Readings:  Gen.  18:20-32;  Ps.  138;  Col. 
2:12-14;  Lk.  11:1-13 

li  l.H'1?  I  ailkcl  yon  ai/riVcred  vie;  yon 
bnilt  up  strength  within  vie  (Ps.  1 38:3) 


ord's  teet,  a  technical  expression  for 
leship  (Acts  22:3);  and  her  action  ot 
ig  his  word  recalls  the  group  Luke 

:.  In  his  biography  of  Yamamoto,  TIk 
Jilt  Admiral  (translated  into  English 
in  Bester),  Hiroyuld  Agawa  points 
at  as  early  as  the  late  1930's, 
moto  was  certain  that  Japan  would 
win  a  war  with  the  United  States.  He 
■rved  as  naval  attache  in  the  United 
some  years  before  and  never  ceased 
imazed  at  America's  industrial 
dal.  To  reduce  Yamamoto  to  noth- 
are  than  an  annchair  strategist  who 
[  in  to  political  pressure  is  as  inaccu- 
■  it  is  condescending. 

(Rev.)  George  Hafemann 
Poughkeepsie.  N.Y. 

ech  Interviews 

iting  the  Clergy"  (5/7),  I  mentioned 
/  done  by  Knowledge  Networks, 
■eaders  may  be  interested  in  the 
il  way  it  gathers  survey  data.  The 
iny  uses  a  representative  sample  of 
lolds  with  telephones  and  interviews 
ising  their  tele\'ision  set,  by  provid- 
;h  household  with  an  interactive  TV 
and  the  communication  protocols 
sd  to  use  it. 

(Rev.)  Andrew  Greeley 
Chicago.  III. 


FOLLOW'INC,  LAST  WKEK'S  nar- 
rative of  one  praised  for  quietly 
sitting  in  the  Lord's  presence, 
this  Sunday's  readings  focus  on 
die  need  to  voice  one's  concerns  to  Crod  in 
prayer  and  on  how  we  should  pray.  The 
specific  instructions  are  prefaced  by  Luke's 
version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Luke's  ver- 
sion is  both  shorter  and  more  ordered  to 
everyday  life  than  Matthew's  strongly 
eschatological  version  (6:9-13).  The  prayer 
echoes  the  Jewish  prayer,  the  Kaddish, 
"Exalted  and  hallowed  be  his  great  name.... 
Ma\'  he  establish  his  kingdom  in  your  life- 
time and  in  your  days."  In  Luke  the  disci- 
ples are  to  pray  not  simply  for  daily  breatl 
but  that  it  come  "each  day,"  and  that 
Ciod's  forgiveness  ot  sin  be  measured  by 
dieir  willingness  to  forgive  debts.  They  ask 
God's  protection  from  "testing,"  which  is 
both  the  final  judgment  and  the  trials  that 
will  accompany  their  mission  of  evange- 
lization. 

The  following  somewhat  humorous 
parable  stresses  the  need  tor  a  brash  and 
tenacious  attitude  in  prayer.  A  man  is 
bedded  down  with  his  family  in  their  one- 
room  dwelling  when  a  friend  comes 
pounding  on  the  door.  There  is  a  crisis.  A 
fi-iend  of  his  has  arrived  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  customs  of  hospitality 
demand  that  he  fix  him  a  meal,  but  the 


silent  sitting  in  (iod's  presence.  Though 
the  storv  highlights  Mary,  in  the  larger 
context  it  does  not  reject  Martha.  The 
reuiming  Jesus  will  perfomi  the  work  ot 
Martha^(Lk.  12:37).  Both  Sarah  and 
Martha  are  saints,  and  a  welcoming 
church  can  not  thrive  without  Ophelia 
and  Mother  Dumas. 


larder  is  emptv'.  The  sleeping  man  envi- 
sions rousting  the  whole  family  and  lifting 
the  unwieldy  latch  from  the  door.  The 
point  of  the  parable  is  not  that  God  is 
sleeping  when  we  pray,  but  that  when  a 
crisis  is  present  we  should  t)e  willing  to 
cause  a  divine  ruckus.  Abraham  is  a  model 
ot  "bothering"  Ciod  with  a  tenacious  per- 
sistence, and  I  think  ot  the  candid  prayers 
ot  Tevye  in  "Fiddler  on  the  Roof,"  or  of 
St.  Teresa  of  Avila's  advice  to  pray  with  a 
"holy  daring." 

The  sayings  that  follow  address  what 
for  most  Christians  is  the  utter  mystery  of 
prayer:  "Ask  and  you  will  receive;  seek 
and  you  will  find."  Yet  we  have  all  prayed 
constantly  for  some  favor  to  be  granted  or 
for  a  sick  or  dying  friend,  only  to  be  dis- 
appointed. I  think  some  members  of 
Luke's  community  felt  the  same  way,  for 
Jesus  then  speaks  of  how  a  loving  father 
listens  to  the  needs  of  his  children.  It  he 
knows  how  to  give  good  gifts,  no  matter 
what  the  request,  then  how  much  more 
will  the  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Eor  Luke  the  Spirit  is  the  ultimate 
and  greatest  gift,  which  overshadows 
Mar\'  and  empowers  the  church.  Prayers 
that  appear  to  go  unanswered  are 
answered  in  surprising  ways  and  in  God's 
own  g(xjd  time.  Often  we  become  what 
we  pray  for:  prayers  for  peace  create  peo- 
ple of  peace;  prayers  for  healing  form 
hearts  of  compassion;  the  emptiness  of 
seemingh'  unanswered  prayers  is  filled  by 
the  gift  of  God's  Spirit. 

John  R.  Donahue  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•Imitate  Mary  by  quiet  sitting  in  the 
presence  of  Christ. 

•  Prayerfully  reflect  on  how  "unan- 
swered" prayers  have  often  been 
answered  in  surprising  ways. 

•Reflect  on  how  the  practice  of  prayer 
has  opened  you  to  God's  Spirit. 
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Books  for  summer  reflection 


New  releases-Summer  2001 


Armchair  Mystic 
Easing  Into 
Contcinplatixe  Prayer 

Mark  E.  Thibodeaux,  S.J. 

Tins  uscr-lnendl)'  liook  lilencK  ihcor\ 
and  practice,  j;emly  and  cdiicicicK' 
lakin}^  ihe  reader  through  the  Inst 
steps  (il  coniemplaii\'c  praser. 
.4;))itluii)  i\/vs/ii  begins  vvitli  tlie  neces- 
sary details  ol  tmie  and  place  to  pra\, 
ihen  presents  llie  matin-. Uion  ul  the 
praver  lile  in  loiu'  stages:  Talkmg  at 
Ciod,  lalking  t(i  ChhI,  l.isiennig  to  Ciod  and  Being  Wuh  God, 
Aioiduii/  .V/\s(ii  will  prove  nnahiable  to  individuals  and  small 
groups  v\  ho  are  new  to  contemplative  prav  er,  or  w  ho  w  ish  to 
deepen  their  experience  ol  il  B4301  $9.95 

Brother  Angclo  Returns 
to  Assisi 

Companions  of  Saint  Francis 
of  Assisi 

Roderic  Petrie,  O.F.M. 

1  his  is  the  third  vdlume  in  a  trllogv 
ili.U  Is  part  hisidiA.  pan  liction,  hasetl 
on  the  anecelotes  ol  Samt  I  rancis' 
ihree  comi>anions:  Rufmo  (  Tlic  Aitliiimi 
•  ij  Sdinl  Fiuncis  of  Assrsi),  Leo  (BnHltci 
Leo  KcniciulK  i  \  /  /tiiins)  and  now  Angelo,  w  ho  reapetl  I  he  mem- 
ories ol  his  two  Irieiids.  B4484  S7.95 


LESSONS(;^ 

SCHOOL 

SUFFERING 


w 


W»  Cancel 
Mow  so  live 


The  Ten  Commandments  j 
Coxenant  of  Love  j 

Alfred  McBride,  O.  Praem. 

nntertaining,  literate,  thought-pro- 
voking, this  instructive  guide  to  the 
Ten  Commandments  is  designed  to 
he  used  equally  well  by  individuals 
or  small  groups.  Each  commandment 
IS  introduced  through  an  illustrative 
story,  followed  by  a  question  about 
keeping  the  commandment, 
B3763  $9.95 


Lessons  From  the  School 
of  Suffering 

A  Young  Priest  With  Cancer 
Teaches  Vs  How  to  Live 

Rev.  Jim  Willig,  with 
Tammy  Bundy 


In  /.essoirs  fioi}]  the  School  oj 
Siijjci  tn^.  F-atherJim  Willig  shares 
his  stor\  ol  being  diagnosed  in  his 
late  40's  with  terminal  renal  cancer 
and  ihe  i ()iisec|uences  ol  living  with  cancer  and  undergoing 
various  treatments,  none  of  which  have  stemmed  the  disease. 
VViiiig,  a  beloved  pastor  and  inspiring  preacher,  felt  called  to 
share  the  lessons  he  has  learned  Irom  the  great  pain  associat- 
ed with  having  cancer.  B4557  $6.95 


Handing  on  the  Faith  series  for  sacramental  preparation  and  RCIA 


when  You  Are  an 
RCIA  Sponsor 

Rita  Burns 
Senseman 

The  author  oflers 
suggestions  for  being 
a  companion  and  wit- 
ness on  the  RCIA  |ourney,  lor  introduc- 
ing and  welcoming  the  new  Catholic 
into  the  parish  laith  communit\',  aiul  lor 
piaving  and  worshiping  together 
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A  Jesuit  ma^ 


Of  Many  Things 


HI  )\\  DID  ri  I  lAPi'EN  that 
(Christianity — which  prided 
itself  on  its  expansive  love, 
extended  even  to  ene- 
mies— should  itself  resort  to  violence? 
"More  Christians,"  writes  Paula 
Fredriksen  in  a  recent  review  (The 
New  Repui)lic,  6/18)  of  H.  A.  Drake's 
Constdntiiic  unci  the  Bishops:  The  Politics  of 
Intolmiiia;  "were  persecuted  hy  the 
Roman  Empire  after  Constantine's 
conversion  to  Christianity  in  312  than 
before."  Within  a  centuiy  of  that  event, 
bishops  had  become  the  engineers  of 
urban  violence,  directing  the  Ciinstian 
mob's  desooiction  of  synagogues,  great 
pagan  temples  and  their  (Christian 
adversaries  fiom  one  entl  of  the  empire 
t( )  the  odier. 

(Constantine,  Drake  argues,  was  a 
canny  politician.  He  knew  diat  the 
empire's  well-being  depended  above  all 
on  the  good  will  of  die  gods — which 
seemed  to  be  unceitain  at  the  time. 
V\^at  he  needeil  was  a  stable  political 
coalition  diat  would  guarantee  his 
dynasty  the  mandate  of  heaven. 
Frustiatetl  widi  die  comjpt  mecha- 
nisms of  imperial  governance,  he  hati 
eveiy  reason  to  turn  to  a  new  cadre  of 
talented  men,  die  bishops,  who  were 
spread  throughout  the  cities  of  die 
empire,  were  in  constant  touch  widi 
their  urban  ]iower  base  and  were  expert 
at  organizing  opinion  and  aelministering 
resources,  hi  an  effort  to  create  both  an 
alternative  judiciaiy  and  an  efficient 
welfare  system,  the  emperor  channeled 
enomious  resources  and  power  to  the 
bishops. 

So  what  went  wrong?  By  ceding  too 
much  to  the  bishops,  (Constantine  lost 
control  of  the  agenda.  The  bishops 
were  too  powerful  to  serve  as  mere 
pawns  in  the  imperial  game;  they  had  a 
program  of  their  own  and  ended  up 
using  (Constantine  to  enforce  party  dis- 
cipline, mainly  against  odier  heretical 
(Christians.  For  a  while,  the  synagogue 
was  a  relatively  safe  haven  against 
Christian  wradi,  for  unlike  paganism 
and  heresy,  Roman  law  never  oudawed 
Judaism. 

The  fact  is  tiiat  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, the  language  of  hate,  exclusion 
and  excision  had  coexisted  in 


Christianity  widi  the  language  of  for- 
bearance and  love  of  enemies.  Think  of 
St.  Paul  ftilminating  against  "so-called 
aposdes"  and  "deceitful  workers"  ((ill. 
1 :6-10).  Or  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  just 
after  the  injunction  to  love  one's  ene- 
mies issues  a  withering  attack  on  false 
insiders  who  say  "Lord,  Lord"  and  will 
be  cast  out  as  "evil-doers"  (Mt.  7:2 1- 
23).  The  Johannine  episdes  make  a  sim- 
ilar case:  those  who  share  the  writer's 
views  are  "of  (iod,"  whereas  those  who 
do  not  are  "not  of  G(jd"  and  belong  to 
"the  deceiver  and  the  anti-(Christ"  (I  Jn. 
2:18-19;  4:1-6;  2  Jn.  1:7-12). 

(Christianity  inherited  its  thecjli )gical 
exclusivism  directly  fi-om  Judaism.  Jews 
in  the  Roman  empire  had  made  their 
peace  widi  outsiders,  but  in-house  bat- 
des  over  what  it  meant  to  be  a  Jew  were 
especially  fierce.  "If  (Christians  had  been 
more  like  Jews,"  writes  Fredriksen, 
"diey  would  have  better  tolerated 
pagans....  And  if  (Christians  had  been 
less  like  Jews,  they  would  have  better 
tolerated  odier  Christians....  Nowhere 
does  (Christianity  more  clearly  reveal  its 
Jewishness  than  in  its  intolerant 
response  to  its  own  diversit\'." 

Lacking  the  ethnic  glue  that  kept 
quan  eling  Jews  together.  Christians  of 
eliffering  persuasions  vilified  one  anoth- 
er with  abandon,  and  once  the  empire 
became  officially  (Christian,  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  invoke  die  secular  ami  to 
crush  their  opponents.  Tolerance,  as 
diey  saw  it,  was  a  creed  for  losers. 
Fquipped  with  paramilitary  bands  of 
roving  monks  and  urban  workers, 
(jrthodox  bishops  imposed  their  views, 
while  the  prestige  of  the  monks  justified 
die  resort  to  violence. 

Fhis  is  an  ugly  story.  It  would  take 
the  bloodbath  of  the  Thiity  Years  War 
in  die  17th  centuiy  before  Europe 
finally  began  to  shake  oft  its  addiction 
to  religiously  inspired  violence  and  see 
tolerance  as  a  virtue.  And  it  would  take 
even  longer,  perhaps  not  till  Vatican  II, 
for  the  Catholic  Church  to  see  that  the 
beauty  of  the  (jospel — and  not  argii- 
ments  about  who  is  number  one  or  top 
dog — would  provide  all  the  motive  we 
need  for  missionary  ouO'each. 

David  S.  Toolan,  S.J. 
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ditorial 


^ericans 
abroad 

riiF.  NEW  YORK  TIMES  HAS  as  much  enthusi- 
asm for  President  Bush  as  Mr.  CreakJe,  the 
headmaster  of  Salem  House,  had  for  that 
wholly  unpromising  schoolboy,  David 
Copperfield.  The  Times  s  editorials  regn- 
'  register  their  disfavor  with  Mr.  Bush's  domestic  and 
ign  policies.  What  about  the  American  public?  In  a 
t-page  story  on  June  21,  the  Times  headline  read: 
sh  Loses  Favor  Despite  Tax  Cut  and  Overseas  Trip." 
Times  correcdy  pointed  out  that  iMr.  Bush's  much  bal- 
loed  tax  cut  did  not  bring  him  the  political  dividends 
vhich  his  party  hoped.  His  favorable  ratings  in  the  pub- 
pinion  polls  dropped  below  50  percent  (Republicans 
y  that  he  is  still  higher  than  Mr.  Clinton  was  at  the 
z  point  in  his  administration). 

Viore  ominous,  52  percent  of  Americans  do  not  have 
idence  in  the  president's  abiHty  to  deal  with  interna- 
al  affiiirs,  where  Republicans  traditionally  have  done 
;r  than  Democrats  in  the  polls.  Do  his  fellow  citizens 
kMr.  Bush  could  be  conned  by  Russia's  Vladimir 
n?  Or  do  they  intuitively  recognize  that  U.S.  foreign 
:y  in  2001  needs  an  updating  that  it  is  not  getting? 
J.S.  foreign  policy  today  strives  to  do  prett}'  much 
L  it  attempted  two  centuries  ago.  Along  with  a  peren- 
concern  for  protecting  the  rights  of  U.S.  citizens 
ad,  two  basic  concerns  shape  American  foreign  poli- 
lational  security  and  economic  self-interest.  Mr.  Bush 
;ves  that  the  construction  of  a  missile  defense  shield 
protect  our  national  security  and  that  the  expansion 
ee  trade  advances  our  economic  self-interest, 
nternational  realists  like  Hemy  Kissinger  would  take 
■  granted  that  national  security  and  economic  self- 
est  should  be  at  the  core  of  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
le  no  one  would  support  abandoning  these  goals, 
f  younger  analysts  and  many  thoughtful  citizens 
c  that  foreign  policy  needs  to  be  less  narrowly  con- 
ted  in  an  era  of  globalization, 
'ope  John  Paul  11  knows  the  foreign  policy  of  every 
>n  is  self-centered,  but  he  dreams  of  a  better  world.  On 
13,  in  his  annual  address  to  the  diplomatic  corps — rep- 
itatives  ot  the  172  countries  that  maintain  diplomatic 
ions  with  the  Holy  See — the  pope  noted  the  persis- 


tence of  sickness,  poverty,  injustices  and  war  on  the  world 
scene  and  said  forthrighdy:  "Egoism  and  the  will  to  power 
are  humanity's  worst  enemies.  In  some  way  they  are  at  the 
root  of  every  conflict." 

Then  he  added:  "Believers — and  especially  Chris- 
tians— know  that  another  approach  is  possible.  I  will  for- 
mulate it  in  words  that  may  seem  too  simple:  Every  man  is 
my  brother!  If  we  were  convinced  that  we  are  called  to  live 
together,  that  it  is  wonderful  to  come  to  know  one  another, 
to  respect  and  help  one  another,  the  world  would  be  radi- 
cally different." 

Sadly,  no  administration  and  no  Congress  will  adopt 
the  pope's  formula,  but  many  ordinaiy  people  have  for 
years  been  tiying  to  put  it  into  pracdce.  Former  president 
Jimmy  Carter  correctly  pointed  out  in  his  1996  book.  Liv- 
ing Faith,  that  Anericans  are  more  generous  than  their 
government.  Through  private  relief  organizations  they 
give  more  than  $4  billion  each  year  to  humanitarian  causes 
in  other  countries. 

Some  agencies,  like  CARE,  are  secular;  many,  as  Mr. 
Carter  noted,  are  church-sponsored.  C^atholic  Relief  Ser- 
vices, the  largest  of  the  agencies  supported  by  U.S. 
Catholics,  has  been  the  official  overseas  relief  and  develop- 
ment agency  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
since  its  founding  in  1943.  Supported  by  a  staff  of  324  at  its 
headquarters  in  Baltimore,  more  dian  3,600  field  personnel 
implement  C.R.S.'s  emergency  relief  operations  and  its 
long-term  health,  education,  agriculture  and  community' 
development  programs  in  85  countries.  Of  its  $373.2  mil- 
lion budget  for  fiscal  year  2000,  82  percent  went  to  diose 
programs  and  activities. 

ALONGSIDE  c.R.s.  THERE  ARE  smaller  organizations,  like  the 
(Catholic  Medical  Mission  Board  in  New  York  City, 
which  was  founded  in  1928  to  ship  free  medical  supplies 
to  clinics  in  poor  countries  and  has  since  expanded  its 
services.  It  is  currently  supporting  50  communit\'-based 
programs  for  AIDS  victims  in  five  sub-Saharan  African 
countries. 

All  these  private  relief  organizations,  religious  and 
secular,  are  in  a  sense  partners  in  the  best  efforts  of  the 
U.S.  government  abroad.  This  is  partly  because  some  of 
their  funding  comes  from  that  government.  For  instance, 
$81  million  of  C.R.S.'s  budget  last  year  was  derived  from 
federal  grants.  More  important,  the  work  these  agencies 
do  and  the  results  they  achieve  can  instruct  the  designers 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  nudge  them  along — showing 
them  ways  in  which  Aiiericans  can  truly  be  good  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  good  citizens  of  the  world. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Archbishop  Weakland  Says  He's 
Not  Disobeying  Pope 

Archbishop  Rembert  G.  VVeakl;ind  of  Mil- 
waukee declared,  in  a  message  read  in  all 
parishes  on  July  1 5,  that  he  is  not  disobey- 
ing the  pope  by  going  ahead  with  the  ren- 
ovation of  the  CatJiedral  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist.  The  archbishop  expanded  on 
that  in  an  interview  the  following  day  with 
The  Cadiolic  Herald,  the  archdiocesan 
newspaper.  "I  can  say  that  having  consult- 
ed canonists  and  other  bishops  on  the 
nature  of  the  letter  I  received  [from  Cardi- 
nal Jorge  Medina  Estevez,  prefect  of  the 
Vatican  Congregation  for  Divine  \V  orship 
and  the  Sacraments],  it  means  diat  things 
were  left  in  my  hantls,"  he  said. 

hi  a  letter  dated  June  30,  Cardinal  Med- 
ina had  said  aspects  of  a  planned  $4.5  mil- 
lion renovation  of  the  Milwaukee  cathedral 
\aolated  church  and  liturgical  law  and 
asked  the  archbishop  to  revise  the  project, 
hi  his  message  read  at  churches  on  July  1 5, 
Archbishop  Weakland  .said,  "Many  of  the 
concerns  raised  are  merely  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal preference,  not  matters  of  church 
law."  In  the  intemew,  he  noted  that  he 
also  had  to  take  into  account  diat  the  arch- 
diocese had  signed  all  ot  the  cathedral  ren- 
ovation contracts  in  April.  The  potential 
financial  cost  of  changing  contracts  makes 
it  "almost  impossible  for  me  to  redo  the 
plans  at  this  point,"  he  said. 

"hi  church  lav\  ,  the  renovation  of 
church  buildings  is  one  ot  those  areas 
where  the  local  bishop  is  to  make  the  deci- 
sion. To  take  that  away  from  a  bishop 
would  be  really  contrary  to  the  way  the  law 
is  stated,"  /Vchbishop  Weakland  pointed 
out.  He  also  e.vjilained  diat  receiving  a  crit- 
ical letter  from  a  Vatican  congi-egarion  is 
different  from  receiving  one  from  the 
pope.  "Normally  Vatican  congregations 
act  on  their  own,"  he  said.  "They're  like  a 
cabinet,  like  a  president's  cabinet....  I 
would  ha\  e  to  distinguish  between  docu- 
ments diey  take  to  the  pope  and  things 
diey  do  on  dieir  own." 

The  archbishop  said  he  has  received 
messages  of  support  from  bishops  world- 
wide. "There's  no  doubt  that  this  has  been 
seen  arf)und  the  world  as  an  example  of 


e.xtreme  centralization 
of  the  church." 

Key  elements  of  the 
renovation  include 
moving  the  altar  and 
sanctuar)'  to  the  center 
of  the  church,  reaHgn- 
ing  the  seating  accord- 
ingly, putting  the  bap- 
tismal font  and  pool  in 
the  nave  near  the  front 
doors,  and  moving  the 
tabernacle  from  its  pre- 
sent location  on  the 
original  main  altar  to  a 
new  eucharistic  chapel 
where  the  old  baptistn,- 
was  located.  An  organ  is 
to  be  built  in  the  apse 
where  the  original  main 
altar  and  baldacchino 


Vatican  Won't  Pun- 
ish Nuns  Who 
Spoke  at  Ordina- 
tion Conference 

1  he  Vatican  said  it 
would  not  punish  two 
nuns  it  had  asked  not  to 
attend  a  conference  on 
women's  ordination. 
The  Vatican  spokes- 
man,  Joaquin  Navarro- Vails,  confirmed 
on  Jul)-  6  that  the  V^atican  had  asked  the 
nuns  not  to  attend  the  Women's  Ordina- 
tion Worldwide  Conference  held  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  on  June  Z^-July  I.  A  U.S. 
nun  who  spoke  at  the  conference,  Bene- 
dictine Sister  Joan  Cliittister,  said  her  par- 
ticipation was  not  "divisive  or  defiant,"  but 
was  "rooted  in  the  l)est  liistory  ot  the 
church."  .'\Jso  speaking  at  the  conference 
was  Myra  Poole,  a  Sister  ot  Notre  Dame 
de  Namur  who  is  based  in  London,  who 
said  she  "had  the  full  support"  ot  her  con- 
gregation. 

Sister  Joan  Chittister's  superior,  Chris- 
tine Vladimiroft,  O.S.B.,  said  that  she  was 
ordered  to  prohibit  Sister  Chittister  from 
attending  the  conference,  but  she  refused. 


NEW  DOMINICAN  MASTER  GENERAL.  The  Dominicans  have  elecd 
an  Argentine  priest,  Carlos  Azpiroz,  44,  as  their  87th  master  geira 
The  election  took  place  on  July  14  at  the  order's  general  chapteat 
Providence  College  in  Providence,  R.I.  (CNS  photo  from  Providers 
College) 


"Sister  Joan  Chittister,  who  has  lived  |a 
monastic  life  with  faith  and  fidelity  foJO 
years,  must  make  her  own  decision  baid 
on  her  sense  of  church,  her  monastic  10- 
fession  and  her  own  personal  integritv 
said  Sister  Vladimiroft.  "I  cannot  be  i  i 
by  the  Vatican  to  deliver  an  order  ot 
silencing.  I  do  not  see  her  participati(  j  i: 
this  convention  as  a  'source  of  scandab 
the  faithful'  as  the  Vatican  alleges.  I  till 
the  taithfril  can  be  scandalized  when  I 
est  attempts  to  discuss  questions  ot  in 
to  the  church  are  forbidden." 


Priest  Speaks  for  Dead  Murde^r 
to  Free  Innocent  Convicts 

AJesuit  pnest  testified  that  a  man,  no' 
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:asecl,  told  him  that  he  had  committed 
urdcr  for  which  two  other  men  were 
ngly  convicted.  The  conversation  took 
e  in  1989  in  die  New  York  City  hor- 
h  of  the  Bronx,  when  Jesus  Femes 
ted  Joseph  Towle,  SJ.,  to  his  home  to 
lis  advice  al)oiit  what  he  should  do 
n  Jose  Morales  and  Ruben  Monuilvo 
;  convicted  of  the  murder  he  had  corn- 
ed. They  were  sentenced  to  serve  a 
imum  of  1 5  years  for  the  murder, 
ather  Towle  encouraged  Mr.  Fornes 
^me  forward,  which  he  did  by  con- 
ng  a  lawyer  representing  one  ot  the 
.  Mr.  Fornes,  on  the  advice  (A  his 
counsel,  later  invoked  the  Fifth 
;ndment  when  asked  about  the  mur- 
■)ecause  he  did  not  want  to  go  to  jail 
ielf  Now  that  Mr.  Fornes  is  dead, 
awyer  has  also  come  forward  and 
fied  that  Mr.  Fornes  admitted  to 
that  he  had  killed  Jose  Antonio 
ra  on  Sept.  28,  1987.  Both  Father 
'le  and  Mr.  Fornes's  lawyer  felt  that 
were  bound  by  professional  secrecy 
:o  disclose  the  information  while 
Fornes  was  alive,  but  believe  that  he 
id  want  them  to  come  forward  mm. 
Fornes  was  himself  murdered  in 

ter  the  counseling  session.  Father 
le  asked  Mr.  Fornes  if  he  wanted  to 
)  confession.  While  what  was  said 
:r  the  seal  of  confession  could  not  be 
lied,  the  counseling  session  and  later 
ersations  with  Mr.  Fornes  were  a 
rent  matter  in  the  mind  of  Father 

i  le  and  officials  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
York  whom  he  consulted.  Father 

'  le's  testimony  is  part  of  an  appeal  of 
onvictions  being  considered  by 
e  Denny  Chin  of  Federal  District 
t  in  Manhattan. 


can  Says  Mormon  Baptism  Is 
Valid 

liaptism  conferred  by  the  Church  of 
( ihrist  of  Latter-day  Saints  cannot 
nsidered  a  valid  Christian  baptism, 
lie  V^atican's  Congregation  for  the 
l  ine  of  the  Faith.The  ruling  by  the 
inal  congregation  was  published  in 
il\  16-17  edition  of  the  Vatican 
'■\  paper,  L'Osservatore  Romano,  after 
•  '  approved  by  Pope  John  Paul  II. 
e  the  Mormon  baptismal  rite  refers 
■  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  Mor- 


mon belief  about  the  identity  of  the  three 
persons  is  so  different  from  (Catholic  and 
mainline  Christian  belief  that  "one  can- 
not even  consider  this  doctrine  to  be  a 
heresy  arising  from  a  false  understantling 
of  Christian  doctrine,"  said  a  Vatican 
explanation  of  the  ruling. 

C.  H.A.  Leader  Sees  Promise  in 
Bush's  Medicare  Reform  Plan 

1  he  Medicare  reform  plan  (nidined  by 
President  Bush  on  July  12  holds  promise 
for  inuch-needed  congressional  action 
"t(j  address  the  current  deficiencies  in 
today's  Medicare  program,"  said  the 
president  and  C.E.O.  of  the  C^atholic 
Health  Association.  The  Rev.  Aiichael 

D.  Place  had  particular  praise  for  Bush's 
proposal  to  offer  prescription  drug  dis- 
count cards  for  seniors,  beginning  next 
year.  "It  is  essential  that  all  seniors  have 
the  option  of  a  Medicare  prescription 
drug  benefit,  with  substantial  subsidies 
for  low-income  seniors,"  Father  Place 
said. 


Fiorenza  Asks  Congress  Not  to 
Fund  Human  Embryo  Research 

The  president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  has  asked  Congress 
not  to  fund  stem-cell  research  that 
destroys  human  embryos.  The  govern- 
ment funds  extensive  research  on  adult 
human  stem  cells  but  up  to  now  has 
banned  funding  for  research  on  embiy- 
onic  human  stem  cells,  which  can  be 
obtained  only  by  destroying  the  embryo. 
Bishop  Joseph  A.  Rorenz^a  of  Cialve- 
ston-Houston,  U.S.C.C.B.  president, 
said  the  bishops  have  "grave  concern" 
that  Congress  will  give  in  to  increasing 
pressure  and  start  to  fund  such  research. 
"We  believe  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  to  stand  for  the  principle  that  gov- 
ernment must  not  treat  any  living 
human  being  as  research  material,  as  a 
mere  means  for  benefit  to  others,"  he 
wrote. 


Church  Welcomes  U.N.  Efforts  to 
Curb  Illicit  Trade  in  Small  Arms 

llie  Vatican  welcomed  the  United 
Nations  conference  on  curbing  the  illicit 
trade  in  small  arms  as  "a  sign  of  hope." 
Msgr.  (]elestino  Migliore,  an  official  of 


the  Secretariat  of  State  who  headed  the 
Vatican  delegation  to  the  conference, 
said  arms  could  not  be  "treated  sim|)l\- 
like  commercial  goods"  but  have  a 
human  dimension  requiring  .special 
attenti(jn  to  their  transfer  bv  illicit 
means.  iMsgr.  Migliore  presented  the 
Vatican  statement  on  JuK  I  I  at  U.N. 
headquarters  in  New  York  as  part  of  an 
International  Conference  <jn  Illicit 
Trade  in  Small  Arms  and  Light 
Weapons  in  AH  Its  Aspects,  held  on  July 
9-20. 


Catholics  Mirror  the  General 
Population  on  Abortion 

When  asked  alwjut  abortion,  American 
Catholics  mirror  the  general  population, 
according  to  a  poll  conductetl  by  AB(^ 
News  and  Beliefnet.  Out  of  the  general 
population,  52  percent  said  abortion 
should  be  legal  in  all  or  most  cases,  and 
43  percent  said  it  should  be  illegal  in  all 
or  most  cases.  ABC  News  said  the  52 
percent  support  for  abortion  was  the 
lowest  it  had  recorded  since  1 995  and 
seven  points  less  than  a  similar  poll  in 
January.  Sixty-three  percent  of  evangeli- 
cal Protestants  said  abortion  should  be 
illegal  in  all  or  most  cases,  but  only  -H- 
percent  of  Catholics  agreed.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  those  who  said  they  opposed 
abortion  said  that  viewpoint  was  based 
on  their  religious  beliefs. 


Kenyan  Church  Criticizes  Plan  to 
Import  Condoms 

A  Kenyan  church  (official  criticized  a 
government  decision  to  import  300  mil- 
lion condoms  to  fight  the  H.I.V.-AIDS 
pandemic.  The  Rev.  Michael  Charo 
Ruwa,  secretary-general  of  the  Kenya 
Episcopal  Conference,  said  importing 
the  condoms  implies  that  the  gcjvern- 
ment  sanctions  promiscuity.  Father 
Ruwa  said  promiscuity  and  adultery  are 
against  natural  law,  undermine  love 
withm  families  and  "destroy  the  dignity 
of  sex  in  the  human  person."  He  said  the 
cf)ndom  campaign  is  based  on  the  false 
premise  that  the  public  is  incapable  of 
self-control  even  when  faced  with  death 
and  cannot  change  its  behavior. 


From  CNS,  stafl"  and  other  sources. 
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The  Contemporary 
Person  and  the  Church 

An  Intervention  at  the  Consistory 


BY  GODFRIED  DANNEELS 


Tl  IE  ISSUES  CONFRONTINC;  the  church  in  our  time  are  many.  I  have  cho- 
sen three  of  them,  well  aware  that  this  choice  is  doubtless  hotli  biased 
and  incomplete.  And  I  am  also  certainly  under  the  influence  of  the  sima- 
tion  in  nortliem  Europe,  where  the  churches  are  exposed  to  the  eroding 
influence  of  secularization.  Nevertheless,  I  will  risk  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
contemporary  Western  person. 

1 .  The  feeble  peirept/oii  of  siiawiieiita!  reality:  The  cniitemporaiy  person  is  iu  love  ivith  rites 
tDiil  rit/ializi/t/oii,  I'/it  is  allergic  to  the  Christian  sacraments. 

CARDINAL  GODFRIED  DANNEELS  is  the  archbishop  of  Mechelen-Brussels,  Belgium.  The  text 

of  his  intervention  at  the  extraordinary  consistory  of  cardinals  held  in  Rome  on  May  21-24 
was  translated  by  Edward  HaasI  of  Leuven,  Belgium. 
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The  Western  churches  of  estabhshed  (Christianity  are 
sing  through  a  profound  crisis  in  their  perception  ot 
•amentahty.  It  is  as  though  the  Western  person  has  a 
id  spot.  In  pastoral  ministiy,  priests  are  tempted  to  tall 
k  and  focus  in  their  ministry  on  wortl  anil  diakonin  ("ser- 
;").  The  situation  is  aggravated  by  the  decline  in  the 
nber  of  priests. 

In  any  event,  sacraments  are  no  longer  the  center  of  grav- 
br  Catholic  pastoral  care.  Indeed,  although  contemporary' 
1  and  women  still  understand  the  power  of  the  word  and 
relev  ance  of  diaconal  service  in  the  church,  they  under- 
d  and  appreciate  far  less  the  reality  of  the  sacramental 
Id.  i\s  a  result,  liturgy  risks  being  dominated  largely  by  an 
:ss  of  words  or  of  being  merely  a  way  to  recharge  one's 
eries  for  diakonia  and  social  action.  The  church  seems  to 
lothing  more  than  a  place  where  one  speaks  and  where 
places  oneself  at  the  semce  of  the  world.  The  sacramen- 
ife  is  shifting  from  the  center  of  die  church  to  its  periph- 
Is  it,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  a  slow  and  unconscious  Protes- 
ization  of  the  church  ft-(jm  within? 
[n  any  event,  this  orientation  could  have  serious  conse- 
ices  for  the  nature  of  the  church,  of  the  ordained  min- 
and  of  the  sacraments.  It  could  even  destroy  the  proper 
lolic  conception  of  preaching,  which  is  not  primarily 
Keting  rhetoric,  and  of  diakonia,  which  is  not  mere  philan- 

py- 

The  causes  are  doubdess  many  and  varied.  In  any  case,  it 
»t,  as  some  contend,  the  loss  of  symbolic  sensitivity  that  is 
ake.  For  never  has  there  been  such  an  infatuation  with 
as  in  ovtr  day:  they  sprout  like  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
)pical  forest.  One  invents — and  markets — secular  and 
lie  rites  or  rites  linked  to  natural  religion  for  all  the  gi-eat 
iges  of  human  life:  birth,  puberty,  marriage  and  death, 
e  we  returned  to  the  times  of  the  Celtic  dmids  or  the 
:ety  religions? 

-Vhat  is  at  stake  here  is  the  historical  and  Christolomcal 
dation  of  Christian  sacramental  rites  that  uniquely  dis- 
lish  the  sacraments  of  the  church  from  universal  human 
!  )ols  and  rites.  Moreover,  rites  of  natural  religion  all  come 
j  gainst — widiout  being  able  to  resolve  them — three  prob- 
confronting  all  of  us:  finitude,  death  and  sin.  These  rites 
lot  able  to  provide  conversion  of  heart;  rather,  they 
lise  only  therapeutic  illusions  and/or  the  self-redemption 
an  or  woman. 

Thus  we  proclaim  the  word  and  we  practice  diakonia.  But 
Iso  guard  the  most  precious  treasure  of  the  Catholic 
rch:  liturgy  and  die  sacraments.  Does  not  the  "Constitu- 
on  the  Liturgy"  of  the  Second  V^atican  Council  affirm 
Ithe  liturgy  is  far  from  exhausted,  that  it  is  the  source 
which  everything  flows  and  that  it  is  die  end  toward 
:h  everything  it  undertakes  for  the  salvation  of 
■  inkind  converges? 


2.  The  need  for  paiticipatioii:  Modem  men  and  ivonicn  love 
paiticipation  and  have  dijfiailty  ivitb  aulhority. 

i  he  theme  ot  collegiality  in  the  church  is,  whether  one 
wants  it  to  be  or  not,  at  die  top  ot  the  agenda  in  ecclesial  pub- 
lic o[)inion  and  in  the  media.  It  is,  moreover,  eminendy  "con- 
ciliar."  While  the  world  is  expanding  and  is  increasingly 
diversified,  it  also  wants  to  be  more  and  more  one.  Here  is  an 
enomious  challenge  for  the  church  in  the  future:  to  remain 
finnly  one  but  generously  diversified  and  inculturated.  This  is 
also  the  perennial  paradox  of  the  church:  the  relationship 
l)etween  Peter  and  the  Eleven,  between  the  Petrine  primacy 
and  the  collegiality  of  the  bishops,  lliis  paradox  is  congenital 
and  spans  the  millennia.  For  the  third  millennium,  the  prob- 
lem of  collegiality  will  certainly  be  one  of  die  great  challenges 
lacing  us. 

The  church  will  never  be  sheltered  from  tensions  on  this 
point.  Some  dream  of  solving  the  problem  by  exalting  (jne  of 
the  two  poles  to  the  detriment  of  the  odier:  either  b\'  elevat- 
ing die  primacy  of  Peter  to  die  detriment  of  the  episcopal 
college  or  by  reducing  the  role  of  Peter  in  favor  ot  the  bish- 
ops. Yet  the  solution  cannot  be  to  dance  on  one  foot.  It  is  in 
the  reinforcement  of  the  two  poles:  both  primacy  and  colle- 
giality. An  expanding  world — with  all  its  differences  but  in 
search  of  unity — needs  a  strong  Peter  and  a  strong  episcopal 
college. 

We  do  not  as  yet  have  the  instiiunent  perfecdy  suited  to 
achieve  this  equilibrium;  our  "tools"  to  activate  collegiality 
are  not  ready.  We  must  find  a  more  precise  and  effective  con- 
Hguration  and  articulation  among  four  components:  the 
Roman  Curia,  the  conferences  of  bishops,  the  synods  and  the 
consistoty  of  the  cardinals. 

WTiat  my  brother  cardinals  have  proposed  regarding  a 
certain  decentralization  vis-d-vis  the  local  churches — in  the 
procedure  for  appointing  bishops,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  the  church  and  also  regarding  the  relations  between 
the  Curia  and  the  episcopal  conferences — merits  serious  and 
benevolent  examination,  even  it  a  resolution  is  not  immedi- 
ately achievable. 

The  synod  of  bishops  is  certainly  the  privileged  instru- 
ment of  collegiality.  But  its  functioning  has  to  be  perfected. 
As  it  now  functions,  it  does  not  allow  for  real  debate  in  the 
episcopal  college  around  Peter.  The  first  two  weeks  offer  an 
interesting  "geographical  map"  of  the  problem,  as  John  Paul 
II  phrased  it  one  day.  The  third  week — that  of  the  small 
groups — is  too  short  and  poorly  directed:  it  does  not  permit  a 
true  confi^ontation  of  ideas.  The  reports  in  plenary  session 
that  h)llow  are,  quite  frankly,  disappointing.  As  far  as  the 
fourth  week  is  concerned,  it  is  overtime  work  that  painfully 
produces  a  few  propositions.  Fortunately,  the  Holy  Father 
saves  the  day  by  writing  the  post-synodal  exlioitation. 

It  is  necessary  to  foster  a  tme  culture  of  debate  in  die 
church.  It  is  tme  diat  the  synodal  fathers  themselves  could 
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be  more  frank  and  more  pertinent  in  their  inten^entions. 
The  fault  does  not  lie  only  in  the  mediod  of  procedure  (o/v/o 
proccdeiidi).  "For  everything  there  is  a  season,"  said  Ecclesi- 
astes.  There  is  a  time  for  homilies  and  a  time  ff)r  synodal 
interventions. 

Should  one  fear  debate  in  the  church?  If  all  the  s)iiodal 
fathers  place  the  love  of  the  church  above  their  personal 
preferences  or  those  of  dieir  constituencies,  if  they  have  the 
courage  to  shelter  themselves  from  undue  exterior  influ- 


ences, if  they  live  in  a  profound  faith  in  the  Petrine  mini*-' 
and  in  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  culture  of  debatit 
the  church  would  be  beneficial  and  even  indispensable.  (  ( 
must  not  forget  that  a  synod,  before  being  a  matter  of  < 
management  of  the  church,  is  first  of  all  of  the  order  of  c(. 
brarion.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  there. 

3.  The  hiinimi  person  hesitates  before  the  True,  is  impot 
before  the  Good  but  kves  Beiuit\'. 


An  Interview  With  Godfried  Danneels 


BY  DORIS  DONNELLY 


DORIS  DONNELLY  is  director  of  The  Curdival 
Simicns  Progra?n  in  Theology  tiiid  Church  Life 
at  John  CaiToll  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
She  inteivird'ed  Cardinal  Danneels  on  June  5 
about  his  intervention  at  the  May  consistoiy. 

CARDINAL  DA^^EELS,  did  you 
plan  this  intervention  at  the 
May  consistoiy  beforehand? 

W).  At  synods,  1  usuall)'  wait  about  a 
week  before  I  speak.  First  I  listen.  I  feel 
the  temperature.  I  listen  to  what  has  been 
said,  what  has  not  been  said,  and  what  I 
think  needs  to  be  said  at  that  point. 

Some  bishops  write  their  interven- 
tions at  home,  or  have  a  theologian  write 
them  for  them,  even  a  month  or  so  before 
a  synod — and  to  be  honest,  some  synodal 
interventions  are  not  relevant. 

For  the  consistory,  I  prepared  my 
inten'ention  the  night  before  I  spoke.  ,\s 
it  happened,  there  were  about  -Ff  cardi- 
nals who  wished  to  speak  but  could  not 
l)eeause  there  was  not  enough  time.  I  was 
one  of  the  last  to  speak. 

Could  you  offer  some  insight  concerning 
the  tension  that  exists  between  some  the- 
ologians and  the  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith?  The  collaboration 
with  the  episcopacy  that  theologians 
enjoyed  at  the  time  of  the  Second  I  'atican 
Council  no  longer  seems  to  be  their  expe- 
rience. 

Ik-fore  Vatican  H,  in  theology,  as  in 
other  areas,  the  discipline  was  fixed.  After 


the  council  there  has  been  a  revolution — 
a  chaotic  revolution — with  free  discussion 
on  everything.  There  is  now  no  common 
theology  or  philosophy  as  there  was 
before.  It  was  a  period — and  it  still  is 
going  on — of  trjang  new  ideas.  Our  the- 
ology' is  still  in  a  time  of  crisis,  and  I  think 
this  will  last  for  some  years  more. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
inevitable  that  Rome  should  sometimes 
intervene  and  say  this  or  that  is  not  in 
conformity  with  the  Catholic  faith.  The- 
ologians should  understand  that.  Some 
theologians  go  too  far,  for  example, 
reducing  the  Catholic  faith  to  a  universal 
philosophy. 

The  problem  for  Rome,  then,  is  how 
and  when  the  intervention  should  be 
done  with  a  sense  of  the  possibility  of 
going  too  hv  in  limiting  the  freedom  of 
theologians.  This  is  not  an  easy  time — 
neither  tor  Rome  nor  tor  the  theolo- 
gians. 

What  of  the  theologians  who  do  not 
think  they  have  gone  too  far  and  who 
are  concerned  with  a  procedure  that  is 
sea  etive  and  that  places  them  and  their 
work  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion? 

First,  something  that  is  not  very 
good  is  that  accusations  are  made  direct- 
!\'  t(^  Rome  about  theologians  from  per- 
sons who  are  not  theologians.  Some  of 
these  accusations  are  anonymous.  The 
local  bishop  should  be  the  one  to  relate 
to  theoloe;ians  to  determine  orthodo.vy. 


Second,  there  is  a  very  well-defi: 
procedure,  and  generally  the  proced 
is  followed,  that  allows  the  Vatican 
raise  issues  with  a  particular  theolog 
about  something  that  does  not  appea 
conformity'  with  the  Catholic  faith, 
not  always  easy  to  make  this  determi 
tion. 

I  always  say  to  theologians  who 
experimenting  with  some  new  ides 
put  in  the  preface  of  their  book  a 
lines  that  say,  "This  is  a  hypothesis, 
hypothesis.  I  submit  it  to  the  judgm 
ot  my  peers — other  theologians — so 
it  can  be  discussed,  and  also  to 
authority'  of  the  church."  I  ask  thee 
gians  not  to  say,  "This  is  the  last  w 
and  the  complete  truth  on  the  matt 
But  most  of  the  time  they  don't  fol 
my  advice. 


Were  any  of  your  remarks  at  the  con 
toiy  misunderstood  or  in  need  of  clat 
cation? 

At  the  consistory,  with  the  interv 
tion,  no.  But  afterward  there  was  mis 
derstanding  among  some  concerning 
motivation  for  making  the  intervent 
Some  said  I  did  it  to  advance  my  cai 
damre  for  the  papacy.  That  is  compl 
ly  false.  The  intervention  was  mad( 
the  last  minute  because  I  thought  tl: 
three  points  needed  to  be  made.  TI 
was  no  plan  on  my  part.  I  have  no  an 
tion  to  be  pope.  It  is  definitely  not 
ot  my  desires. 
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To  cvangeli/.c  contemporary  men  and  women,  it  is  eer- 
ily necessary  for  the  evangelizer  to  be  solidly  rooted  in 
ipmre  and  tradition.  But  it  is  equally  necessary  that  the 
ngelizer  have  a  profound  affinity  with  the  culture  of  the 
e.  It  would  be  a  serious  fault  in  the  training  of  our  semi- 
ians  and  priests  and  also  of  our  laity,  if  we  were  to  be  con- 
d  by  pusillanimity  to  an  "/w  vitro"  educational  curriculum. 
;  absolutely  necessary  that  evangelizers  be  made  aware  of 
immense  richness  of  contemporary  culture:  science  and 
inology,  the  life  of  the  mind  in  its  diverse  currents,  litera- 
;,  arts,  the  theater — in  short,  the  entire  enthralling  life  of 
world  today.  Our  priests  and  committed  laity  certainly 
d  a  solid  framework  of  biblical,  dogmatic  and  moral 
wledge  that  resists  the  aummnal  tempests  of  an  aging  civ- 
ition  menaced  by  cultural  osteoporosis.  They  have  no  less 
d  of  nerves  sensitive  to  the  variations  of  their  cultural 
ironment:  supersensitive  nerves. 

In  the  same  train  of  thought,  I  ask  myself  whether  we 
using  sufficiently  one  of  the  doors  that  leads  to  God — 
door  named  Beauty.  Indeed,  God  is  Truth,  Holiness 
Moral  Perfection,  but  God  is  also  Beauty.  One  can  find 
i  through  the  door  of  truth,  for  truth  attracts  us.  But 
ly  of  our  contemporaries  are  little  Pilates  who  ask: 
hat  is  truth?"  and  remain  outside  the  door  without 


entering.  God  as  Moral  Perfection  and  Holiness  also 
attracts  us.  But  many  will  say:  "Moral  perfection  attracts 
me,  but  I'm  incapable  of  it,"  and  they  remain  outside  that 
door  marked  by  their  moral  weaknesses.  But  beauty  dis- 
anns:  it  is  irresistible  for  contemporary  men  and  women. 
Young  students  discuss  and  study  courses  on  questions  of 
dogma  (the  True)  and  morality  (the  Good).  But  after  a  per- 
formance of  the  "Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew"  by 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  they  are  disarmed  and  left  speech- 
less. The  church  has  so  many  beautiful  things  to  say  and  to 
show  to  the  world,  not  only  in  its  artistic  heritage,  but  also 
in  so  many  saints  who  shone  with  beauty.  (  lb  name  only 
two,  there  are  Francis  of  Assisi  with  his  Canticle  of  the  Sun 
and  John  of  the  Cross  and  his  poems.)  There  is  much  more 
here  than  aesthetics.  For  those  who  would  still  doubt,  allow 
me  to  remind  them  that  beauty  has  everything  to  do  with 
truth:  "Beauty  is  the  splendor  of  truth."  And  beauty  has 
everything  to  do  with  the  good.  The  Greeks  even  made  it 
into  one  single  word:  kaloskagathos.  Beauty  can  make  a  syn- 
thesis of  the  true  and  the  good.  Truth,  Goodness,  Beauty. 
Here  are  three  names  and  three  access  roads  to  God.  But 
Beauty  has  as  yet  been  explored  very  little  in  theology  and 
catechesis  in  our  day. 

Is  it  not  time  to  attend  to  this  lacuna?  H 
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Synod  2001  and 
the  Role  of  the 
Bishop 

The  woi'king  document  foi'  the  synod  has  some 
striking  omissions,  bv.iohx  r.  quin'N' 


Till-  \\ORKlX(.  DOCUMFNT  for  next  October's 
international  svTiod  of  bishops  is  now  being  cir- 
culated. The  text,  titled  The  Bishop:  Sercant  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  Hope  of  the 
Uorhl,  runs  to  120  pages  and  has  229  footnotes.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  pope's  groundbreaking  encyclical  on  Christian 
unity,  Ut  Uniim  Sim  {That  They  May  Be  One,  1995),  is  cited 
only  once.  The  papal  letter  opening  the  third  millennium 
celebrations  is  quoted  once.  The  letter  closing  the  jubilee 
year  and  opening  the  third  millennium  itself,  Tenio  Millen- 
nio  Ineiiiite,  is  never  quoted.  This  is  worthy  of  note  because 
the  recent  consiston'  of  the  world's  cardinals  centered 
around  this  last  document,  which  is  both  fonvard-looking 
and  challenging. 

The  working  document  is  nfjt  an  agenda.  It  does  not 
set  the  parameters  for  discussion  at  the  synod.  Its  purpose 
is  t()  give  some  indication  of  topics  that  bishops  from 
around  the  world  would  like  to  see  raised. 

In  1974  I  was  appointed  by  Pope  Paul  VI  to  the  synod 
on  evangelization.  My  appointment  did  not  come  until 
mid-July,  after  all  the  meetings  of  the  U.S.  representatives 
had  taken  place.  I  asked  Cardinal  John  Dearden  what  I 
could  do  to  prepare  for  the  synod.  Me  responded  that  I 
might  read  some  articles,  but  that  in  reality  there  was  no 
way  to  preitare,  since  when  the  bishops  of  the  world  come 
together  in  Rome  a  new  chemistry  would  begin  to  work 
and  the  direction  of  things  could  be  quite  different.  In  any 
case,  a  working  document  should  not  be  taken  as  a  sure 
|)redictor  of  what  direction  a  synod  will  take. 

.\'Iy  obsen  ations  on  the  document  are  both  positive  and 
negative.  On  the  positive  side,  the  document,  from  begin- 

JOHN  R.  QUINN  is  the  retired  archbishop  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 


ning  to  end,  is  emphatically  based  on  hope.  Hope  is  mc 
tioned  27  times  alone  in  the  first  nine  pages.  The  doi- 
ments  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  are  quoted  as  stnt 
the  paramount  principle  that  the  bishop,  "beyond  all  C' 
cerns  and  difficulties. ..must  have  hope,  before  all  ch 
The  centrality  of  the  Bible  for  ecclesial  life  and  for  the  p- 
sonal  spiritual  growth  and  depth  of  the  bishop  is  und- 
lined.  This  teaching  of  the  council  needs  continuing  -J 
constant  emphasis  in  the  whole  church.  There  is  also  a 
to  openness  to  the  world,  tcj  active  involvement  in  addn- 
ing  its  complex  problems  and  an  awareness  of  the  em- 
gence  of  entirely  new  problems  calling  the  church  to  de- 
er reflection.  The  document  admits  the  widespread  "siK 
easy  abandonment  of  church  practice  by  a  great  numbc 
people"  and  the  decline  in  vocations  to  the  priesthood 
religious  life.  In  the  space  of  this  article  I  cannot  cite  all  e 
positive  and  reassuring  factors  the  document  contains,  't 
these  may  serve  as  an  example  that  the  document  has 
realistic  and  positive  features. 
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One  item  in  this  document  that  may  cause  some  sur- 
ie  is  the  provision  that  retired  bishops  can  be  elected  to 
ods.  This  is  surprising,  because  when  the  episcopal  con- 
:nce  of  the  United  States  elected  me  several  years  ago  to 
Special  Assembly  of  the  Synod  of  Bishops  for  America, 
X  arrived  from  Rome  the  following  day  stating  that  the 
;s  for  the  s\n\od  had  been  changed  and  that  retired  bish- 
could  not  be  elected.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  known 
t  a  retired  bishop  in  Panama  had  been  invited  to  the 
od  as  well  as  a  retired  bishop  in  Italy. 
There  is  an  astonishing  omission  in  the  section  of  the 
document  that  treats  of  episcopal  conferences.  In  this 
section,  1 1  documents  of  the  pope  or  of 
Roman  congregations  are  cited.  But  an 
important  section  of  Limieii  Gentium,  the 
Second  Vatican  Council's  "Dogmatic  Con- 
stitution on  the  Church"  (1964),  is  never 
cited.  In  that  document  we  read  (No.  23)  that 
the  patriarchates  came  into  existence  by  divine 
providence  and  that  this  variety  demonstrates 
with  greater  clarity  die  catholicity  of  the  undivided 
church.  Then  it  says,  "In  a  similar  wav  episco- 
pal conferences  can  today  make  a  manifold 
and  fruitful  contribution  to  the  concrete 
application  of  the  spirit  of  collegiality." 
Experts  point  out  that  the  council  is 
using  here  an  analogy  of  proportionali- 
ty between  conferences  and  the 
patriarchates.  Conferences 
are  not  in  eveiy  respect 


identical  with  the  patri- 
archates, but  they  do 
have  some  qualities  of 
;giality  in  common.  This  is  an  important  statement  in  a 
iment  about  a  general  council  of  the  church,  and  its 
ision  in  the  working  document  would  seem  to  be  deHb- 

iishops  around  the  world  are  dissatisfied  with  the  treat- 
t  by  Roman  congregations  of  episcopal  conferences, 
i  statement  is  not  based  on  mere  hearsay.  The  bishops 
iselves  in  the  continental  synods  (for  Africa,  Asia  and 
rs)  have  explicitly  brought  up  the  subject.  Most  recent- 
:  the  consistory  of  cardinals  in  May,  Cardinal  Aloisio 
icheider  of  Brazil  was  reported  in  The  New  York 
as  saying,  "The  decisions  of  Vatican  Council  II  are 
)eing  applied,  and  we  all  suffer.. .from  a  distant  bureau- 
\^  that  is  increasingly  deaf."  And  Cardinal  Walter 
IT,  a  distinguished  theologian  and  now  a  member  of 
I  ^)nian  Curia,  said  while  he  was  still  a  diocesan  bishop 
I  the  right  balance  between  the  Curia  and  the  local  dio- 
;  .  "has  been  destroyed."  And  he  added,  "This  is  not 
my  own  perception;  it  is  the  experience  and  complaint 


of  many  bishops  from  all  over  the  world"  (Am,,  4/23). 

Like  the  omission  of  Limien  Gcutiimi  in  treating  confer- 
ences, the  fact  that  Ut  Uiiimi  Siiit  is  cited  only  once  in 
treating  ecumenism  is  a  notable  omission.  There  is  hardly 
anything  diat  more  directly  affects  ecumenical  progress,  as 
well  as  the  ministr\'  of  the  bishops,  than  die  way  the  papal 
primacy  is  exercised.  The  pope  himself  in  that  encyclical 
invited  the  bishops  of  the  world  to  dialogue  with  him  about 
the  exercise  of  the  primacy.  But  diere  is  not  a  word  about 
this  in  the  working  document.  The  encyclical  states  that  "it 
is  absolutely  clear  that  ecumenism. ..is  not  just  some  sort  of 
'appendix'  which  is  added  to  the  church's  traditional  activi- 
ty. Rather,  ecumenism  is  an  organic  part  of  her  life  and 
work,  and  consequently  must  pervade  all  that  she  is  and 
does."  This  means  that,  among  many  other  things  that 
must  be  considered,  certainly  the  larger  context  of  the 
bishop's  ministry  in  its  relationship  to  the  pope  and  to  the 
Roman  Curia  are  major  issues  for  ecumenism.  It  is  abun- 
dantly and  repeatedly  evident  that  this  is  a  neuralgic  point 
for  the  Orthodox.  Is  it  possible  to  envision  a  synod  on  the 
ministiy  of  the  bishop  and  omit  such  topics? 

From  beginning  to  end,  the  document  points  out  the 
manifold  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  bishop.  But  it 
does  not  give  sufficient  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  no  single 
human  being  could  personally  deal  with  all  these  things.  It 
does  mention  the  need  for  communion  widi  priests,  reli- 
gious and  lay  people  and  for  strucun^es  such  as  pastoral 
councils  and  priests'  councils.  But  it  would  l)e  important  to 
make  more  explicit  the  fact  that  there  is  a  human  dimen- 
sion to  the  bishop  that  requires  leisure,  friendship,  diver- 
sion and  rest  as  well  as  smdy  and  prayer  and  consultation. 
Also,  the  importance  of  delegation  cannot  be  overestimat- 
ed. Many  bishops  are  workaholics  and  find  it  difficult  to 
delegate.  This  can  result  in  a  sort  of  spiritual  machismo — 
which  means  that  the  bishop  cannot  take  a  day  off,  that  he 
is  always  at  work,  that  he  must  know  everything  and  that 
every  decision  must  come  to  him. 

A  great  deal  of  work  went  into  the  preparation  of  the 
synod  document.  But  fi-om  my  point  of  view,  it  would  have 
been  more  effective  and  in  keeping  with  the  thinking  of 
bishops  all  over  the  world  if  the  working  document  had 
included  Sections  44  and  45  of  Tenio  Milleunio  Advenie?ite, 
in  which  the  pope  calls  for  renewed  attention  to  the 
Petrine  ministry  and  to  collegiality,  to  the  reform  of  the 
Roman  Curia  and  to  the  importance  ot  the  bishops,  listen- 
ing to  the  people — in  other  words,  to  the  importance  of 
responsible  public  opinion  in  the  church.  These  issues  are 
on  the  minds  of  large  numbers  of  bishops.  Judging  from 
recent  papal  documents  such  as  Ut  Unimi  Sint  and  Tettio 
Millennio  hiemte,  these  issues  are  also  on  the  mind  of  the 
pope.  Should  they  not  feature  prominendy  in  a  synod  on 
the  ministiy  and  life  of  the  bishop  in  the  church?  S 
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Healing  the  Wounds  of 
Murder 


Among  the  victims  are  family  fnembers  of  both  the  murdered  and  the 
murderer,    by  george  m.  anderson 


Tuv.  WORD  "SURVIVOR"  suciCJESTS  someone 
who  has  emerged  alive  from  a  plane  crash  or  a 
natural  disaster.  But  the  word  can  also  refer  to 
the  loved  ones  of  murder  victims,  and  this  was 
the  sense  in  which  it  was  used  at  a  four-day  conference  in 
early  June  at  Boston  College.  Sponsored  joindy  by  the  col- 
lege and  Murder  Victims'  Families  for  Reconciliation,  the 
conference,  tided  "Healing  the  Wounds  of  Murder" — the 
first  of  its  kind  on  a  national  level — brought  together  close 
to  300  people  from  around  the  coimtry.  A  majority  of  those 
present  were  indeed  survivors:  parents,  children,  brothers 
and  sisters  and  other  relatives  of  people  whose  lives  were 
cut  off  by  homicide.  Renny  Gushing,  M.V.F.R.'s  executive 
director,  spoke  during  the  opening  plenary  session  of  his 
own  personal  experience:  his  father  had  been  killed  by  a 
shotgim  blast  at  the  front  door  of  the  family's  home. 

But  the  group  also  included  survivors  of  people  who 
had  been  put  to  death  by  the  state.  M.V.F".R.'s  publication, 
The  Voice,  points  out  that  "executions  are  homicides  too, 
and  like  any  murder  they  leave  a  grieving  family."  Several 
of  these  were  speakers:  an  elderly  couple,  whose  mentally 
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ill  son  was  put  to  death  last  year  in  Texas,  and  a  nurse  V' 
witnessed  the  execution  of  her  husband  in  Arizona, 
nurses,  we  are  trained  to  resuscitate  people,"  the  lair 
observed  in  one  workshop.  And  yet  she  was  obligedo 
stand  helpless  in  the  witness  room  adjacent  to  the  deh 
chamber  as  her  husband  was  put  to  death  by  lethal  in|- 
tion.  She  spoke  of  subsequendy  experiencing  a  deep  isd- 
tion,  an  isolation  that  led  her  to  switch  from  her  daytie 
shift  at  work  to  a  night  shift.  Other  survivors  also  ci 
mented  on  this  sense  of  painful  aloneness.  One  healg 
aspect  of  the  conference  therefore  lay  in  the  fact  thait 
brought  together  many  who  had  faced  the  same  feeli,'S 
after  their  loss  through  violence  of  a  loved  one.  Now  tfifi 
feelings  could  be  shared  among  those  who  understi 
them  at  an  equally  visceral  level. 

The  nurse  and  the  elderly  couple  were  not  the  i 
ones  opposed  to  the  death  penalty.  The  organization  itill 
takes  that  stance.  In  contrast  to  the  abolitionist  movemiit, 
whose  concern  is  primarily  with  those  facing  death  at  * 
hands  of  the  state,  M.V.ER.  is  equally  concerned  withte 
survivors.  A  major  part  of  its  focus  is  therefore  on  helpg 
the  fiimilies  of  victims  to  recover  from  the  trauma  of  t'lr 
loss  and  to  give  meaning  to  the  lives — and  deaths — of  t 
loved  ones. 
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Ironically,  though,  survivors  who  do  not  want  the  niur- 
rer  of  their  loved  one  to  receive  the  death  penalty  can 
;mselves  be  subdy  victimized  1)\'  the  same  judicial  system 
■t  seeks  to  impose  it.  In  the  opening  plenary  session,  Mr. 
shing  spoke  of  the  way  judges  and  prosecutors  in  capital 
es  implicitly  make  a  distinction  between  good  victims 
1  bad  vicdms.  The  former  are  those  who  cooperate  with 
isecut(jrial  efforts  to  persuade  the  jury  to  opt  tor  the  exe- 
ion  of  the  offender  in  the  death  penalt\'  phase  of  a  capi- 
trial.  Bad  vicdms,  on  the  other  hand,  are  family  mem- 
•s  who  resist  these  efforts.  The  underlying  message 
iveyed  to  bad  victims  can  thus  be:  "You  must  not  have 
1  much  love  for  your  child  [or  other  family 
ruber  who  was  killed],  if  you  do  not  want  the 
th  penalty  for  the  person  responsible." 
Several  speakers  spoke  of  the  pain  this  attitude 
caused  them.  Gus  Lamm's  wife  was  murdered 
••Jebraska  while  visiting  a  friend.  At  the  convict- 
;riminars  clemency  hearing,  where  his  opposi- 
1  to  the  death  penalty  was  known,  Mr.  Lamm 
denied  the  right  to  speak  because,  as  he  put  it, 
i/zs  not  a  good  victim."  SueZann  Rosier  told  a 
ilar  story  of  her  attempts  to  prevent  her 
er's  murderer  from  being  sentenced  to  death  in  Florida, 
en  she  tried  to  express  her  views  during  the  trial,  the 
je  threatened  her  with  contempt  of  court,  adding  that 
could  face  jail  if  she  told  the  jury  that  she  was  against 
tal  punishment.  "They  were  treating  me  as  if  I  were  the 
one,"  she  said.  Even  the  victims'  assistance  representa- 
s  from  the  prosecutor's  office,  she  added,  became 
ceably  less  supportive  on  seeing  that  she  was  unwilling 
ipport  the  state's  wishes.  Eventually,  with  the  help  of  an 
rney,  Ms.  Bosler  was  able  to  introduce  a  number  of 
gating  factors  that  did  cause  the  jur\'  to  change  its  sen- 
ing  decision  from  death  to  life  in  prison. 
Kt  one  point  in  her  account,  Ms.  Bosler  used  another 
d  frequently  heard  at  the  conference:  forgiveness.  A 
:  nent  came  after  several  years  of  struggle  and  prayer 
n  she  felt  that  she  could  forgive  the  offender.  Almost 
icdiately,  there  was  a  lifting  of  the  anger  that  had  domi- 
d  her  feelings.  It  was  replaced  by  a  sense  of  peace — 
li  her  word  used  often  by  survivors  at  the  conference.  A 
1  ber  of  the  other  presenters  also  described  the  way  in 
■  h  a  similar  dynamic  of  prayer  leading  to  forgiveness 
'1  ight  forth  peace.  Bill  Pelke  spoke  of  how  his  grand- 
!i  ler  had  been  stabbed  to  death  in  her  Indiana  home  by 
ith-grade  girl  named  Paula  (hooper.  She  was  sentenced 
■ath — the  youngest  person  ever  to  be  f)n  death  row  in 
h;  Jnited  States — and  he  initially  supported  die  sentence. 

3egan  to  change  his  mind,  however,  when  the  girl's 
V  dfather  cried  out  in  coiut:  "They're  going  to  kill  my 
!"  That  cry,  together  with  the  awareness  that  his 


gTandmf)ther  would  have  wanted  compassion  rather  than 
vengeance  for  die  person  who  took  her  lile,  caused  him  to 
turn  to  prayer,  and  with  it,  he  said,  "came  the  healing 
power  of  forgiveness." 

Mr.  Pelke  began  writing  to  Paula  Cooper  and  then  vis- 
ited her.  All  the  while,  he  worked  to  help  overturn  her 
death  sentence,  which  was  eventually  commuted  to  60 
years  in  priscjn.  In  concluding  his  remarks,  he  observed 
that  Paula,  now  31  years  old,  had  obtained  a  college  degree 
while  behind  bars.  "She  is  not  the  same  person  who  com- 
mitted the  crime."  Similar  observations  were  made  by  oth- 
ers who  spoke  at  the  conference.  One  woman — whose 


daughter  had  been  killed  in  California  and  who,  like  Mr. 
Pelke,  was  al)le  to  forgive  the  murderer  and  to  begin  visit- 
ing him  after  starting  a  correspondence — said:  "The  per- 
son who  killed  her  no  longer  exists." 

Comments  like  these  regarding  the  transforming  power 
of  forgiveness  and  the  possibility  of  change  in  the  perpetra- 
tor mirrored  the  thoughts  expressed  by  C>ardinal  Bernard 
Law  of  Boston  during  his  visit  to  the  conference.  He  quot- 
ed from  the  statement  in  the  Catechisvi  of  the  Cutholic 
Church  regarding  "the  medicinal  value  of  punishment  [that 
can]  contribute  to  the  correction  of  the  offender."  The 
death  penalt)'  forever  cuts  off  that  "medicinal"  aspect  of  a 
punishment.  The  fact  that  the  execution  of  Timothy 
McVeigh  was  to  be  carried  out  one  day  after  the  confer- 
ence ended  gave  the  cardinal's  comments  a  particular  rele- 
vance. 

But  not  all  at  the  conference  found  it  possible  to  for- 
give. The  father  of  a  young  woman  killed  by  her  husband 
could  only  say  that  he  had  simply  put  the  issue  of  forgive- 
ness to  one  side.  The  mother  of  another  young  victim  was 
burdened  with  anger  that  the  person  she  believed  responsi- 
ble was  still  free  years  after  the  homicide  took  place.  For- 
giveness and  healing,  bolstered  by  faith  and  prayer,  may 
come  to  some  survivors;  but  none  said  that  it  came  about 
without  grievous  struggle,  if  it  came  about  at  all. 

Most  victims'  rights  groups  around  the  country  tend  to 
assume  that  in  cases  of  homicide  the  survivors  generally 
support  a  prosecutor's  decision  to  press  for  the  deatii  penal- 
ty. One  reason  why  Gus  Lamm  was  forbidden  to  speak  at 


Some  prosecutors  and  judges 
distinguish  between  'good'  and 
'bad'  victims. 
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the  clemency  hearing  for  the  murderer  of  his  wife  was  that 
her  relatives  wanted  the  death  penalty  to  be  carried  out. 
The  very  fact  that  320  sui-vivors  of  people  killed  in  the 
Oklahoma  Citv  bombing  signed  up  to  witness  Timothy 
iVlcVeigh's  execution  on  closed  circuit  television  suggests, 
moreover,  that  retribution  is  generally  favored  once  guilt  is 
estai)lished.  Bud  Welch,  the  father  ol  one  ot  the  Oklahoma 
victims,  therefore  stands  out  all  the  more  strikingly  for  his 
stance  against  capital  punishment.  Now  a  member  of 
M.V.F.R.,  he  spoke  movingly  at  the  conference  of  what  he 
called  his  insanity  period  after  his  daughters  death,  a  peri- 
od marked  by  rage  undergirded  by  increasingly  heavy 
drinking.  But  finallv,  he  said,  came  the  realization  that  exe- 
cuting 1  imothy  McVeigh  would  only  be  another  instance 
of  the  same  desire  for  vengeance  that  drove  McVeigh  to 
undertake  his  act  of  violence  in  retaliation  for  the  deaths  at 
Waco,  Tex. 

In  addition  to  the  concepts  of  forgiveness  and  recon- 
ciliation, an  underlying  theme  of  the  conference  was  non- 
violence. Marie  Deans — who  founded  M.V.F.R.  a  quarter 
of  a  centuiy  ago — said  that  alter  her  mother-in-law  was 
murdered  in  Virginia,  the  police  officer  who  came  to  the 
home  told  her:  "Don't  woriy,  we'll  find  the  bastard  and 
fry  him."  But  for  Ms.  Deans,  a  comment  of  this  kind  sim- 


ply represents  a  passing  on  of  hatred.  Instead,  she  s;; 
crime  prevention  in  the  context  of  community  support ) 
victims  when  crime  does  occur,  should — along  with  ab(i 
tion  ot  the  death  penalty — be  a  principal  goal.  In 
meantime,  executions  as  the  most  extreme  form  of  re  1 
iatoiy  anticrime  measures  continue  both  at  the  state  k; 
and  at  the  federal  too,  with  Juan  Raul  Garza's  follow 
soon  after  Timothy  McVeigh's.  As  Cardinal  Law  pom 
out,  such  acts  of  state-sanctioned  violence  are  further  r 
resentations  of  the  culture  of  death  that  is  endemic  to  n 
societ)'. 

Suggestions  of  change,  though,  are  increasingly  1  )c 
felt.  Stephen  Hawkins,  executive  director  of  the  Natu  . 
Coalition  to  Abolish  the  Death  Penalrv',  said  in  his  addis 
early  in  the  conference  that  support  for  capital  punishmi 
is  now  at  a  19-year  low,  with  the  public  more  willingj 
accept  alternatives  like  life  in  prison  without  possibility: 
parole.  Even  that  punishment,  in  the  eyes  of  some  abj 
tionists,  is  flawed;  Paula  Cooper — now,  in  the  opinior: 
Bill  Pelke,  a  changed  person — will  emerge  from  prisons 
old  woman  in  her  70's.  But  life  without  parole  insteai 
the  death  penalt}'  at  least  represents  a  step  that  may  soi; 
day  lead  to  a  definitive  end  to  capital  punishment  in  i 
United  States.  i 


Chagall's  Window,  Strasbourg 

i  The  war  blew  out  your  stained  glass  windows  A  blind  woman  in  a  simple  flowered  dress  grips 

and  tore  the  infant  from  your  arms.  Now  the  dove  s       the  pew.  "Yahweh,"  she  sings,  "you  know  me 


I  wide  wings  beat  again  above  your  heart.  Reds 
1  brighten  the  background  of  your  dark  blue  dress. 


when  I  lie  down,  and  when  I  stand."  She  whispers 
the  words  that  will  change  bread  and  wine 


I  Yellow  and  green  trees  dance.  Palm  leaves 
I  breathe  by  your  side.  Chagall  has  given  you 


into  Christ's  body  and  blood.  Slowly 
she  makes  her  way  toward  the  sanctuary, 


I  an  ordinary  chair  to  be  your  throne.  On  this, 
the  eve  of  the  Assumption,  the  last  rays  ot  sunlight 

I 

flood  the  vestibule  as  Peruvian  flute  music 
mi.xes  with  bells  echoing  across  the  city. 


touching  the  raised  edge  of  each  pew.  Her  face 
is  radiant  as  she  turns  to  leave,  singing 

the  final  hynm,  reminding  me  of  tlie  way 
I  used  to  be  for  the  God  who  would  be  mine. 


Carolyn  Grassi 
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inhabitcis  of  tke  earth  by  reason  r  .' 


rhe  Church  and 
^sychiatry 

le  soul  is  closer  to  the  brain  than  to  the  foot,    by  ralph  a.  o- conn  ell 


TTHEN  I  BEGAN  TO  THiXK  about  psychiatry  as  a 
^    /  medical  specialty  in  1963, 1  was  vaguely  aware 

/  \l  of  a  tension  between  the  church  and  ps\'chia- 
r  f  try.  Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen  suggested  on  his 
kly  television  show  that  Catholics  would  not  need  a  psy- 
trist  it  they  made  a  good  confession.  G.  K.  Chesterton 
put  it  somewhat  differendy:  "Psychoanalysis  is  confession 
out  absolution."  This  t}pe  of  innuendo  from  prominent 
lolics  slowed  down  the  acceptance  of  psychiatry  as  a  valu- 

part  of  Catholic  health  care. 

The  history  of  the  church  and  psychiatiy  or,  in  broader 
iS,  the  church  and  mental  illness  is  a  sub-chapter  of  the 
)ry  of  the  church  and  science.  Dava  Sobel's  excellent 
Ic  Galileo's  Daughter  recounts  the  events  leading  to 

'H  A.  O'CONNELL,  M.D.,  is  a  professor  of  psychiatry  and 
lean  and  provost  of  New  York  Medical  College,  Valhalla, 


Galileo's  trial  before  the  Holy  Office  in  1633.  Galileo's  theor\' 
contradicted  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesi- 
astes,  in  which  "The  sun  rises  and  the  sun  goes  down;  then  it 
presses  on  to  the  place  where  it  rises"  (Eccl.  1.5).  A  historical 
perspective  is  required  to  understand  the  evolving  relation- 
ship between  the  Catholic  Church  and  science.  In  1992  a 
papal  commission  finally  acknowledged  the  errors  in  the 
Galileo  affair.  At  the  time  John  Paul  11  remarked,  "A  tragic 
mumal  incomprehension  has  been  inteipreted  as  the  reflec- 
tion ot  a  Rindamental  opposition  between  science  and  faith." 
There  is  a  parallel  between  the  church's  stniggle  with  Coper- 
nican  theory  and  its  acceptance  of  psychiatry. 

The  Judeo-Christian  tradition  has  had  difficult}-  deter- 
mining the  boundary  of  religion  and  mental  illness.  As 
iAIichel  Foucault  wTote  in  Mental  Illness  and  Ps)'cbolog\',  "It  was 
at  a  relatively  recent  date  tiiat  the  West  accorded  madness  the 
status  of  mental  illness."  Primitive  cultures  attributed  mental 
illness  to  possession  by  demons.  The  role  of  priest  and  physi- 
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cian  was  coml:)ined  in  the  witch  doctor,  shaman  or  faith  heal- 
er. Babylonian  priest-doctors  expelled  a  demon  named  Idta 
from  the  mad  patient  bv  magic.  In  ancient  Greece  priests  of 
the  cult  of  .\sclepius  practiced  at  the  temple  of  Delplii.  Hip- 
pocrates was  an  enlightened  exception  when  he  taught  that 
epilepsy,  the  "sacred  disease,"  was  "no  more  divine  or  sacred 
than  any  other  disease." 

This  ancient  thinking  is  reflected  forward  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. In  Deuteronomy  .Moses  speaks  to  the  children  of 
Israel  in  die  w  ildemess  and  warns  that  if  they  do  not  keep  all 
the  commandments,  "The  Lord  v\ill  strike  \  ou  w  idi  madness, 
blindness  and  panic"  (Dt.  28:28).  Saul,  as  punishment  for  his 
disobedience  to  God,  goes  into  a  deep  depression,  stops  eat- 
ing and  eventually  commits  suicide  by  falling  on  his  sword  { 1 
Sam.  31). 

Belief  in  demonic  possession  of  the  mentally  ill  continues 
in  the  New  Testament.  Jesus  cures  the  possessed  along  with 
lepers,  the  blind,  the  deat  and  the  lame.  In  Matthew,  a  man 
comes  to  Jesus  beseeching  him:  "Lord,  have  pit\'  on  my  son, 
tor  he  is  a  lunatic.  .\nd  Jesus  rebuked  him,  and  the  demon 
came  out  of  him,  and  from  that  hotir  the  boy  was  cured"  (Mt. 
17:14-17).  Casting  out  demons  is  almost  always  coupled  with 
(jther  miracles  of  healing.  In  Mark,  the  Tvvelve  are  sent  out 
two  by  two:  "So  they  went  off  and  preached  repentance. 
They  drove  out  many  demons,  and  they  anointed  w  ith  oil 
many  who  were  sick  and  cured  them"  (Mk.  6:12-13).  Even 
Luke,  a  physician,  equates  casting  out  de\ils  with  cure:  ".\nd 
even  those  who  were  tormented  by  unclean  spirits  were 
cured"  (Lk  6:18).  The  jiLxtaposition  of  ctire  of  physical  and 
mental  illnesses  is  again  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
The  sick  were  brought  into  the  streets  "so  that  when  Peter 
came  by,  at  least  his  shadow  might  fall  on  one  or  another  of 
them.  A  large  number  of  people  from  the  towns  in  the  \icini- 
ty  of  Jerusalem  also  gathered,  bringing  the  sick  and  thcjse  dis- 
turbed b\'  unclean  spirits,  and  the\'  were  all  cured"  (Acts  5:15- 
16). 

.-Vlthough  tiiere  are  few  descriptions  of  specific  s\Tnptoms, 
the  demonically  possessed  appear  to  be  a  mixmre  of  epileptics 
and  the  mentally  ill.  This  is  not  surprising,  considering  that 
the  classification  of  mental  illnesses  began  to  mature  only  in 
the  late  l^^th  cenmn'.  We  should  not  expect  modem  diagnos- 
tic nomenclature  at  the  time  of  Christ. 

This  literal  interpretation  of  Scripmre  continued  to  influ- 
ence the  church's  attimde  toward  mental  illness  through  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  The  Cit}/  of  God  Augustine  clearly  places  the 
mind  in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual.  Aquinas  considered  the 
soul  the  principle  of  intellectual  operation.  In  the  Siuiimn 
Tbeoloaica  he  writes,  "Therefore  the  intellectual  principle, 
wliich  v\e  call  the  mind  or  intellect,  has  essentially  an  opera- 
tion in  which  the  bod\'  does  not  share."  If  the  soul  is  die  locus 
of  intellectual  functions,  it  follows  that  madness  is  not  the 
province  ot  medicine  but  of  the  church.  On  the  contran,;  if 


madness  has  a  physical  cause,  it  belongs  to  the  doctors.  7 
brings  us  to  the  classical  mind-body  question.  WTien  li 
priest  was  also  the  phy  sician,  this  was  a  theoretical  questiii 
.•\s  psychiatr\'  became  more  scientific,  the  question  beca  i 
more  relevant. 

The  church  did  not  abandon  the  mentally  ill.  The  A 
of  St.  Benedict  prescribed  that  "the  care  of  the  sick  is  to  i 
placed  above  and  before  ever)'  duty."  In  the  Middle  \' 
the  mentally  ill  were  cared  for  in  monasteries  along  with 
physically  ill.  During  the  Renaissance  there  were  so 
advances  in  medicine  but  few  if  an\'  in  psychiatry.  Ps\  i i 
logical  theories  were  based  primarily  on  Aristotle  and  Pla 

The  low  point  came  during  the  Inquisition.  In  1487  t( 
Gennan  Dominicans,  James  Sprenger  and  Heinrich  Kr 
mer,  published  Malleus  Malefiammi  {The  Witches  HaviDi 
a  handbook  for  witch-hunting  with  meticulous  and  hi. 
instnjctions  on  how  to  identifv,  torture  and  bum  a  w  if: 
Many  of  the  victims  were  undoubted!}-  mentally  ill.  .W-/// 
is  an  eye-opener  upon  the  depths  to  which  pious  intent h 
dragged  the  church.  In  the  17th  centuiy  the  tide  of  die  > 
entific  revolution  lifted  many  boats,  but  not  psychun 
Indeed,  Rene  Descartes  cemented  the  mind-body  split,  c 
his  Discourse  on  Method,  he  wrote  that  the  soul  was  attacic 
to  the  body  as  "a  pilot  in  a  ship,"  specifically  moored  t(  i 
pineal  body.  The  legacv  of  the  Cartesian  dichotoni}-  is  - 
ver\'  much  with  us.  Psychiatrists  are  often  asked  the  eith  • 
or  question:  is  mental  illness  psychological  or  biological? 

The  18th  centur\-  saw  what  Foucault  refers  to  as  "It 
Great  Confinement."  A  royal  decree  in  1756  established  e 
Hopital  General  in  Paris.  Thousands  of  poor,  petty  crii- 
nals  and  mentalh'  ill  were  incarcerated  under  barbari  - 
conditions.  The  decree  included  the  following  provisK 
"The  directors  having  for  these  purposes  stakes,  ird 
prison,  and  dungeons  in  the  said  Hopital  General  anil  t 
places  thereto  appertaining  so  much  as  they  deem  net 
saiy."  The  administrative  board  of  the  hospital  included  . 
chief  of  police  and  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  There  were  s  • 
ilar  institutions  all  over  Europe,  including  the  infani 
Hospital  of  Saint  Mary  of  Bethlehem  in  London  (the  sou. 
of  the  term  "bedlam"). 

The  inhumane  ti^eamient  of  the  mentally  ill  contip 
until  the  Enlightenment,  with  the  beginning  of  what 
been  called  the  "moral  treatment"  of  the  insane.  Phili 
Pinel  unchained  the  inmates  in  the  Bicetre  in  Paris  in  1 " 
William  Tuke,  a  Quaker,  founded  die  York  Retreat  in  1 
land  in  1813,  and  Benjamin  Rush,  a  signer  of  the  Deck - 
tion  of  Independence  and  founder  of  the  American  Ps\  (  - 
atric  .Ass(jciati<3n,  reformed  practices  in  Philadelphia.  Ah 
treatment  is  associated  more  with  the  Quakers  than  v.'i 
the  Catholic  (Church. 

The  church's  relationship  w  ith  psychiatn'  was  furft 
complicated  in  modern  times.  In  The  Future  of  un  Ill/i 
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;munci  Freud  relegates  religious  beliefs  to  "neurotic 
cs"  and  concludes  "we  may  now  argue  diat  the  time  has 
ibably  come,  as  it  does  in  analytic  ti^eatmcnt,  tor  re])lac- 
the  effects  oi  repression  In'  the  results  ot  the  rational 
;radon  ot  the  intellect." 

Two  occurrences  in  the  2()th  century  required  the 
irch  to  reevaluate  its  position  on  mental  illness  and  psy- 
atr\':  W'orld  V\^ir  II  and  scientific  advances  in  the  neuro- 
;nces.  During  the  war  thousands  of  soldiers  developed 
chiatric  conditions  under  the  stress  ot  combat.  These 
ildn't  be  ascribed  to  transgressions  or  moral  weakness, 
nptoms  were  usually  resolved  when  the  soklier  was  sent 
k  from  the  front  lines.  The  introduction  in  the  1950s 
:  60  s  of  drugs  effective  for  treating  mental  disorders  fur- 
r  diminished  any  reason  to  consider  mental  illness  a 
ral  weakness.  Moral  problems  should  not  be  susceptible 
hemical  treatment. 

Pius  XII  took  an  initial  step  in  1953  to  recognize  mod- 
psychology  and  psychoanalysis,  albeit  with  caveats.  In 
address  to  the  Fifth  International  Congress  on  Psy- 
therapy  and  Clinical  Psychology,  he  noted  that  "science 
•ms  that  recent  observations  have  brought  to  light  hid- 

layers  of  the  psychic  structure  of  man,  and  tries  to 
erstand  the  meaning  of  these  discoveries,  and  to  inter- 
:  them  and  render  them  capable  of  use....  But  theoretical 

practical  psychology,  the  one  as  much  as  the  other, 
ild  bear  in  mind  that  they  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  truths 
Wished  by  reason  and  by  faith,  nor  the  obligator)'  pre- 
s  of  ethics." 

\  number  of  Catholic  laymen  in  this  country  played 
ortant  roles  in  changing  the  church's  response  to  psy- 
try.  Two  were  particularly  influential.  Francis  J.  Brace- 
I  ,  M.D.,  was  the  director  of  the  Institute  of  Living  in 
I  rford.  Conn.,  editor  of  The  American  Journal  of  Psy- 
j  try  and  president  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
and  the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Xeurology. 
vey  J.  Tompkins,  M.D.,  also  a  president  of  the  American 
;hiatric  Association,  started  the  first  major  psychiatric 
ice  in  a  Catholic  hospital  at  St.  Vincents  in  New  York, 
linal  Francis  Spellman  and  Sister  Loretto  Bernard  of 
Sisters  of  Charity  supported  him  in  this  effort.  Both 
eland  and  Tompkins  had  experience  as  psychiatrists  in 
Id  War  II  and  brought  the  lessons  learned  back  to  civil- 
jractice.  Their  standing  as  Catholics  in  the  profession 
influential  in  changing  the  church's  attitude  toward  psy- 
Ty. 

The  church's  position  on  modern  science  was  made 
i'  in  the  Second  Vatican  Council's  "Constitution  on  the 
;rch  in  the  Modern  World"  (1995).  Advances  in  biology, 
lology  and  the  social  sciences  were  specifically  recog- 
1  I.  If  there  was  any  remaining  doubt,  it  ended  on  Jan.  4, 
'I  ,  when  Pope  John  Paul  II  addressed  an  international 


delegation  of  psychiatrists  led  by  Joseph  T.  English,  M.D., 
then  president  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association. 
The  pope  greeted  the  assembled  ps\'chiatrists:  "The  meet- 
ing affords  me  a  welcome  opportunity  to  express  the 
church's  esteem  of  the  many  physicians  and  health  care  pro- 
fessionals involved  in  the  important  and  delicate  area  of  psy- 
chiatric medicine....  By  its  very  nature  your  work  often 
brings  you  to  the  threshold  of  human  mystery.  It  involves 
sensitivity  to  the  tangled  workings  of  the  human  mind  and 
heart,  and  openness  to  the  ultimate  concerns  that  give 
meaning  to  people's  lives.  These  areas  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  die  church,  and  diey  call  to  mind  the  urgent 
need  for  a  constructive  dialogue  between  science  and  reli- 
gion for  the  sake  of  shedding  greater  light  on  the  mystery  of 
man  in  his  fullness." 

The  past  two  decades  have  seen  dramatic  insights  into 
the  working  of  the  brain.  The  2000  Nobel  Prize  in 
Medicine  or  Physiology  was  shared  by  three  scientists  for 
their  contributions  to  understanding  the  neurophysiology 
and  molecular  biolog\'  of  emotional  and  intellectual  func- 
tions. Psychiatry  has  also  come  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  religion  in  the  patient's  life.  Polls  consistently 
show  that  the  great  majority  of  Americans  believe  in  God 
and  belong  to  some  organized  religion.  Religion  is  an 
important  social  and  cultural  factor  to  be  considered  in 
assessing  any  patient.  Religious  beliefs  and  practices  are 
often  incorporated  into  symptoms  of  mental  illness  such  as 
delusions  or  obsessions. 

The  Freudian  dictum  of  religion  as  "a  neurotic  relic"  is 
no  longer  credible.  The  World  Psychiatric  Association 
recently  established  a  section  on  psychiatry  and  religion. 
Medical  school  curricula  and  residency  training  programs 
now  include  awareness  of  religious  beliefs  and  practices  as 
important  for  understanding  the  whole  patient.  A  number 
of  studies  have  shown  a  relationship  between  religious  prac- 
tice and  improved  health  outcomes,  including  lower  blood 
pressure,  recovery  from  depression  and  healthier  immune 
systems.  These  findings  have  to  be  replicated.  It  is  likely 
that  the  health  benefits  of  religion  are  not  related  to  theolo- 
gy, but  are  the  result  of  non-specific  factors  such  as  the 
structure  and  support  derived  from  belonging  to  a  religion. 

The  story  of  psychiatr}-  and  the  church  is  not  unique  in 
the  history  of  religion  and  science.  As  in  the  Galileo  case, 
tine  science  had  to  advance  sufficientiy  to  allow  the  church 
to  view  madness  as  illness  rather  than  possession  or  moral 
weakness.  However,  there  will  always  be  a  natural  interface 
between  religion  and  psychiatry.  Descartes  would  agree:  the 
soul  is  closer  to  the  brain  than  to  the  foot.  Questions  about 
boundaries  will  always  arise,  questions  of  free  will,  immoral- 
ity versus  psychopathology  or  the  ethical  implications  of 
treatments  and  research,  which  are,  as  John  Paul  II  put  it,  at 
"the  threshold  of  the  human  mysten,'." 
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state  of  the  question 


Reflections  on  Walter  Kasper's 
'On  die  Church' 


BY  CHARLES  J.  CHAPUT 

M AVBK  rill-  DlA'll.  made  me  do  it,  but  after  reading 
Bishop  (now  Oardinal)  Walter  Kasper's  essay  "(^n 
the  C^hurch"  (reprinted  in  America,  4/23)  for  the 
second  or  third  time,  I  went  back  through  die  text 
and  conducteii  a  little  test.  I  changed  "liishop"  to  "pastor,"  "local 
church"  to  "local  parish"  and  "Roman  Curia"  to  "chancery."  Atid 
very  soon — with  some  obvious  adaptations — I  had  an  article  any 
experienced  pastor  could  write  about  nearly  any  chancery  in  the 
United  States. 

Pastors  in  the  field  frequently  feel  misunderstood  and  even 
misti^eated.  Unfortunately,  sometimes  the\-  are.  More  than  a  few 
bishops  ma\'  get  more  than  a  passing  acquaintance  with  purgaton,' 
because  of  it.  But  even,-  pastor  sooner  or  later  experiences  circum- 
stances in  which  central  authorit}'  seems  insensitive  to  his  particu- 
lar flock  and  their  particular  problems.  WTiether  ever\-  pastor  is 
right  is  another  matter. 

Thus,  while  Cardinal  Kasper  desen  es  enonnous  respect  as  a 
thinker,  I  couldn't  read  iiis  aiticle  without  remembering  that  the 
author  is  a  gifted  and  fitiitful  intellectual  responding  to  challenges 
from  another,  equally  gifted  and  fiuitful,  man — all  in  the  context 
of  a  German  episcopate  disappointed  by  recent  giudance  from 
Rome.  This  may  account  for  the  apparent  discomfort  in  some  of 
his  comments. 

One  of  die  differences  betu'een  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger  and 
Cardinal  Kasper  is  that  the  former,  as  prefect  of  the  Congregation 
for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  has  come  to  svmbolize  an  aspect  of 
the  Petrine  ministry  that  some  Americans  and  Western  Europeans 
would  like  to  ignore.  Of  course,  this  does  not  place  his  reasoning 
above  dispute.  In  fact,  Cardinal  Kasper  ofters  excellent  arguments 
for  the  legitimacy  of  respectftil  discussion  w  ithin  the  church  about 
the  role  of  local  churches  and  bishops.  (1  would  take  issue  w  idi  his 
judgment  of  the  (]apti\it}'  Letters  and  the  Lucan  accxnint  of  Pen- 
tecost, but  that's  another  aiticle.) 

But  in  presenting  a  dialectic — setting  "pastoral  experience" 
against  the  perception  of  Ratzinger's  "abstract  reasoning" — Cardi- 
nal Kasper's  text  inadvertendy  creates  a  caricature  of  the  church's 
doctrinal  concerns.  The  abstract  and  die  pastoral  do  not  stand  in 
opposition.  Cardinal  Ratzinger  was  himself  a  diocesan  bishop.  For 
that  matter,  so  am  I;  and  drawing  on  my  own  pastoral  experience, 
I  judge  Cardinal  Ratzinger's  concerns  about  postconciliar  ecclesi- 
olog\-  to  be  w  ell  founded.  Let  me  explain  w  ith  three  simple  points. 

First,  we  should  be  skeptical  whenever  \'atican  actions  since 
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the  Second  \'atican  Council  are  described  as  reacrionaiy.  CardiJ 
Kasper  himself  recalls  a  variety  of  situations  in  which  "the  Cu 
had  to  inten'ene,  not  because  it  was  craving  for  power,  but  beca< 
some  local  churches  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  need  i 
unit\' — so  strong!}'  emphasized  in  the  New  Testament."  Exces^e 
pluralism,  local  particularism  and  religious  nationalism — a  tew 
the  problems  Cardinal  Kasper  acknowledges — are  hardly  absti 
Neidier  is  the  tendency'  of  bishops  and  bishops'  conferenci.-  j 
abdicate  their  responsibility  and  "find  cover  behind  a  supeir 
order." 

But  the  same  article  seems  to  imply  a  model  of  bishop  tit 
helps  create  these  problems — a  bishop  caught  in  the  mide 
between  Roman  superiors  who  want  norms  enforced,  and  e 
needs  of  the  local  faithftil  to  whom  he  must  listen;  a  bishop  \ 
must  "bring  the  two  parties  together  and  help  them  undersi;. 
each  other."  This  fi-ames  real  problems  in  regrettable  l-anguagc\ 
bishop  will  nauirally  seek  to  be  a  bridge  between  the  local  and  i- 
versal  needs  of  the  people  of  God — but  his  first  task  is  not  to  1  - 
ker  peace,  but  to  teach  and  preach  the  titith,  as  Cardinal  Ka^- 
hiniself  notes. 

So  the  questi(jns  become:  is  the  refusal  of  Conimunioro 
divorced  persons  in  irregular  marriages  an  act  of  btireaucratic  '  - 
dictiveness  or  an  expression  of  honesty  and  real  pastoral  chai 
rooted  in  a  concern  for  people's  lives,  marriages  and  salvation - 
Catholic  rules  for  eucharistic  hospitality  inappropriately  restnc  t 
or  an  honest  description  of  \\  hat  real  communion  is  and  what  g- 
uine  unit}'  of  faith  should  entail?  (.\nd,  by  die  way,  such  rulc^ 
actualh'  less  restrictive  than  the  standards  applied  by  our  Ordio  a 
brothers.)  If  responsible  freedom,  in  the  words  of  Cardinal  Kasf:, 
"does  not  mean  opening  the  door  to  cheap  compromises,"  ti 
what  exactly  does  it  mean  in  regard  to  practical,  pastoral  situati,'S 
like  these? 

Second,  as  one  lav  friend  suggested,  praying  for  more  raiin 
the  middle  of  a  downpour  may  not  be  prudent.  Dismandins" 
audioritarian  model  of  the  papacy  and  acknowledging  the  pn 
freedom  of  bishops  and  local  churches — these  are  enormoi) 
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thy  things  with  long-term  inijihcations  for  Christian  unit)', 
can  anyone  seriously  dispute  that  Western  church  lite  has 
1  stuck  in  a  kind  ot  ccntrihige  for  the  past  35  years?  What 
d  unity  with  the  Orthodox,  or  anyone  else,  mean  if  our  own 
rior  church  life  is  a  witness  of  theological  disarray?  Lei's 
ember  diat  the  narion  setting  die  tone  of  the  emerging  global 
ure  is  die  United  States — a  nation  seemingh'  committed  to 
cal  individualism,  personal  consuniprion  and  pri\  ati/.ed  mean- 
In  such  an  environment,  the  one  diing  v\  e  don't  need  is  more 
mentation. 

Surely  the  fruitfulness  of  the  Petrine  ministry  has  never  been 
e  obvious  than  in  the  travels  and  teaching  of  Pope  John  Paul 
Alien  Cardinal  Kasper  expresses  concern  that  "the  trend 
ird  centralization  returned  after  the  council,"  we  can  reason- 
ask:  How  else  but  through  a  vigorous  Petrine  ministry  would 
:hurch  begin  to  deal  with  the  challenges  facing  her?  It  is  true 
ideally  bishops,  clergy  and  layjiersons  should  spontaneously 
ilder  that  work.  But  what  happens  when  diey  don't,  or  can't, 
on't  know  how?  In  a  centrifugal  age,  John  Paul  has  been  die 
ch's — in  fact,  the  world's — centripetal  pastor,  a  man  devoted 
ringing  coherence  out  of  confusion,  reintegration  out  of 
veling. 

Seeking  coherence  is  hardly  reactionary.  Refomi,  to  survive 
take  root,  must  be  shaped  by  common  sense  and  a  shrewd 
;rstanding  of  the  human  need  to  balance  change  with  stability, 
perceived  bad  manners  or  clumsy  arrogance  of  this  or  that 
can  official  may  be  irritating;  but  the  work  of  Cardinal 
inger's  office — which  seems  to  be  the  focus  of  most  of  the 
ippiness  about  centralization — has  never  been  more  needed, 
nore  respectfully  and  thoughtfully  exercised. 
Third,  an  alternative  to  the  tensions  between  fi-agmentation 
;entralization  in  the  Western  church  seems  to  present  itself  in 
;xperience  of  the  Orthodox  churches.  The  Orthodox  have 
I  through  cenmries  of  persecution  with  their  sense  of  liturgy, 
tion  and  doctrine  intact — and  all  without  the  benefit  of  a  cen- 
ed  authority  analogous  to  the  papacy.  Cardi- 
Casper's  approach  to  ecclesiology  will  have 
g  appeal  to  Orthodox  thinkers,  and  it  makes 
nvaluable  for  the  work  of  ecumenism.  In  tact, 
scussing  this  article.  Metropolitan  Isaiah, 
^er's  Greek  Oithodox  hierarch,  a  ft^iend  and 
ague  in  local  ecumenical  dialogue,  praised 
inal  Kasper  for  "capturfing]  the  spirit  and 
ity  of  the  church.. .as  accepted  by  Orthodox 
itianity." 

it  least  two  obstacles  exist,  however,  to  adopt- 
le  Orthodox  model  as  a  remedy  for  die  pre- 
condition of  our  local  Catholic  churches, 
rence  for  tradition  in  the  East  runs  deep.  It 
nee  in  the  West  as  well.  But  both  within  and 
de  the  church,  "tradition"  has  been  under 
't  lor  decades  in  the  West.  .American  culmre 
.'ply  skeptical  of  the  old,  the  venerable  and 
of  history  itself  That  is  why  the  sociokjgist 
topher  Lasch  described  Americans  as  locked 
•ermanent  present,  pennanendy  resdess,  per- 
luly  eager  for  change.  American  Catholics 
)t  immune  to  this  weakness;  in  fict,  quite  the 


contrary.  .-Xiid  while  West  European  cultures  have  much  l(jnger 
memories,  they  seem  no  less  eager  to  forget  their  patrimonies  and 
get  on  with  the  process  of  secularization — which,  at  least  in  the 
Netherlands,  now  includes  infanticide,  assisted  suicide  and 
euthanasia.  Western  Christians  ho|)ing  to  root  unity  in  "tradition" 
will  at  the  moment  be  sorely  disap]iointed. 

Nor  can  liturgy  suftice.  Most  practicing  Orthodox  experience 
the  eucharisric  liturgy  as  deep,  organic  and  sacrosanct.  It  is  the 
food  that  sustains  Orthodox  lite.  Man\'  Western  (Catholics  are 
blessed  widi  die  same  devotion.  But  tor  die  past  35  years  we  have 
operated  on  the  liturgy  as  surgeons  work  on  a  patient — exterioriz- 
ing and  objectifying  it  in  a  way  that  has  tended  to  remove  it  from 
the  realm  of  the  sacred  and  transfer  it  to  the  realm  of  the  fiinction- 
al.  We've  compountled  that  with  disputes  over  language  with  deep 
doctrinal  implications.  To  assume  that  we  will  now  unite  around 
our  worship  in  a  manner  that  guarantees  the  unity  of  the  local 
churches  with  the  universal  church  would  be  naive. 

C^ardinal  Kasper,  of  course,  does  not  suggest  this.  He  under- 
stands the  gravity  ot  the  (jppc^rtunities  and  problems  facing  the 
church,  and  his  intellect  is  matched  by  his  obvious  love  for  the 
church.  He  is  also  right  when  he  says  that  Catholics  have  room 
both  for  his  and  Cardinal  Ratzinger's  approach  to  ecclesiology. 
John  Paul  II  opened  the  door  in  his  encyclical  Ut  Unimi  Shit 
(1995)  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  fonn  and  niamier  in  which  the 
Petrine  ministry  is  exercised.  In  fact,  as  one  of  my  (ireek  Ortho- 
dox priest  friends  has  suggested,  "The  conciliar  approach,  which 
Cardinal  Kasper  upholds  as  properly  reflecting  pastoral  considera- 
tions, and  the  priniatial  authority  of  the  universal  church,  which 
Cardinal  Ratzinger  maintains  as  critical  to  maintaining  the  dog- 
matic and  doctrinal  integrity  of  the  (Christian  taith,  are  mutually 
complementary." 

I  believe  that  is  true.  My  hope  is  that  the  polemicists  who  will 
do  the  work  of  interpreting  Cardinal  Kasper  will  also  take  the  time 
to  share  his  deep  faith  and  his  loyal  love  for  the  church — the  same 
faith  and  love  he  shares  with  Cardinal  Ratzinger.  ^ 


without  guile 


"}^//  caught  Die  at  a  had  time....  Tin  hi!"' 
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film 

Cuddly  Computers 


A.  I.  Artificial  Intelligence 
le;i\cs  no  doubt  that  it  wiints  its 
audiences  to  enter  a  realm  ot 
pure  fantasy  when  it  identities 
one  of  the  last  remaining  islands  of  civi- 
lization as  New  Jersey.  As  the  voice-over 
narrator  (Ben  Kingsley)  explains  {ptjce 
CJeorge  W.),  global  wanning  has  melted 
the  polar  ice  caps,  raised  the  levels  ot  die 
oceans  and  flooded  the  earth's  great  cities. 
Despite  its  evident  prosperit}',  Xew  Jersey 
is  scarceh-  Utopia.  The  people  ma\'  li\  e  in 
a  chronie-and-plastic  high-tech  world  that 
resembles  the  backdrop  of  a  video  game, 
but  the  relentlessly  tlark  colors  and  heavy 
shadows  on  the  screen  provide  a  sinister 
look  to  every  frame.  Don't  believe  ads 
showing  the  boy  and  his  teddy  bear;  this 
is  a  dark,  dark  film. 

Sum\'al  of  die  race  in  these  microchip 
gulags  in  New  Jersey,  and  presumalily  in  a 
few  other  places,  depends  on  ruthless 
"resource  and  reproduction  manage- 
ment." Even  with  effective  policies  in 
place,  the  ultimate  outcome  remains  in 
doubt.  With  less  dependence  on  the  envi- 
ronment, robots  may  outlast  humans  in 
this  crumbling  brave  new  world. 

Recycling  die  theme  of  Man,  Shelley's 
Fnnikensteiii  (1818),  the  film's  writer  and 
director,  Steven  Spielberg,  astutely  recon- 
structs her  Romantic  premise.  1  he  poets 
of  the  Shelley-B\Ton  circle  were  furious  at 
a  G(jd  who  created  the  human  person  as  a 
being  with  infinite  aspirations  but  no  way 
to  fulfill  them.  Clod,  they  felt,  set  the  pin- 
nacle of  creation  loose  on  a  hosrile  planet 
and  then  abandoned  it.  Dr.  PVankenstein, 
Man'  Shelley's  (lod-surrogate,  looks  upon 
the  ugliness  of  his  creation  and  turns  away 
in  disgust.  Alone  and  rejected,  bereft  of 
the  love  he  craves  but  realizing  he  can 
never  attain  it  because  ot  the  circum- 
stances of  his  "birdi,"  the  Monster  curses 
his  own  creator.  His  strategy  of  revenge 
leads  inevitably  to  his  own  destruction. 

Spielberg's  romanticism  has  a  decid- 
edly VHAYs  cast  to  it.  His  latter-day  Dr. 
Frankenstein.  Professor  Hobby  (William 


Hurt),  does  not  want  to  create  a  robot  in 
his  own  image  and  likeness  as  an  expres- 
sion of  his  loving  nature;  he  wants  to  beat 
the  competition  and  make  a  handsome 
profit  for  Cybertronics.  He  reasons  that 
with  reproductive  management  as  the  law 
of  the  land,  many  couples  (oddly,  the 
nuclear  f;iniil\-  seems  to  have  survived  the 
flood)  want  children,  or  more  accurately, 
the  experience  ot  parenthood.  Lifelike 
robf)ts — "niechas"  or  mechanicals,  as 
opposed  to  'V)rgas"  or  organics — can  fill  a 
ready  market  niche.  Spielberg,  like  the 
rest  of  us  aging  hippie  retreads,  sees  Big 
Business  as  quite  nicely  filling  the  role  of  a 
malevolent  God.  (The  script  is  based  on  a 
short  stop,'  by  Brian  Aldiss,  "Supertoys 
Last  t\\\  Summer  Long,"  originally  pub- 
lished in,  \  ou  guessed  it,  1969.) 

I  lobby's  jilan  will  need  work  ft-om  his 
R&D  people.  The  current  models  can 
think,  react  and  even  innovate,  but  their 
emotional  capacities  are  limited.  Professor 
Hobby  plans  to  construct  a  little  boy  who 
can  be  programmed  to  love  his  adoptive 
(jrga  parents  and  thus  fill  the  void  in  the 
lives  of  childless  couples.  At  the  skull  ses- 
sion, a  fellow  scientist  asks  it  the  parents, 
in  turn,  hav  e  any  obligations  to  the  mecha. 
Like  a  reincarnated  version  ot  Man,'  Shel- 
ley, she  repeats  her  question,  adding  that 
it  is  a  moral  issue.  More  clearly  than 
Hobby,  she  recognizes  that  science  has 
blurred  die  borders  between  the  manufac- 
tured and  the  human.  Predictably,  Hobby 
fudges  his  ansv\  er. 

Monica  and  Henn'  Swinton  (Frances 
O'Connor  and  Sam  Robards)  are  the 
ideal  couple  for  test-marketing.  Their 
own  son,  Martin  (_Take  Fhomas),  has  been 
ci-y(jgenically  frozen  to  await  a  miracle 
cure  for  his  fatal  but  unspecified  disease. 
The  doctors  offer  little  hope.  Ever  self- 
centered,  in  keeping  with  relentless  pop- 
op  critiques  of  today's  yuppies  and  aging 
boomers,  they  want  a  replacement  tor 
him  to  satisfy  their  need  tor  fulfillment. 
They  seem  the  iileal  couple  to  test 
Flobby's  new  product  line.  Don't  be  mis- 


led by  his  name:  dealing  in  human  t.p 
lies  is  not  a  hobby  for  him;  it's  a  busin  s 

When  David  (Haley  Joel  Osm  [ 
emerges  from  the  assembly  line,  he  e 
fectly  fulfills  every  expectation  ot  1 1 
Hobby  and  the  Swintons.  Too  perfel 
perhaps.  At  first  annoyed  by  the  presia 
of  this  lifelike  thing  in  her  home,  Mo 
gradually  grows  tond  of  David  and  dec 
to  keep  him.  In  a  touching  scene,  L 
mother-god  completes  the  work  of 
ation  by  programming  David  to  love 
unconditionally,  and  like  Adam  recei 
the  touch  of  life,  he  looks  gratefully  v 
the  face  of  his  creator.  For  the  first  t 
David  calls  her  "Mommy."  She  learr 
love  him  as  though  he  v\'ere  a  person,|(i 
a  free-standing  computer. 

The  perfect  little  boy  keeps  the  ajl 
ence  off  balance  as  well.  As  a  result,! 
moral  questions  maintain  their  conipx 
ty,  and  facile  answers  never  appear,  h 
often  can  we  say  that  about  a  conten ' 
rary  blockbuster  film?  Several  set 
some  of  them  quite  funny,  remind  us  i 
David  is  a  machine.  At  the  same  time  \ 
images  of  this  handsome,  loving  littlec 
insist  that  he  is  human,  more  huma  i 
tact  than  the  orgas  who  become  firsi 
family  and  then  his  adversaries.  We 
Martin  miraculously  recovers  his  htt 
and  returns  home,  his  manipulative  ^  i 
and  nasty  personality  traits  stand  oil 
sharp  contrast  to  the  prelapsarian  uc 
cence  of  his  mecha  stepbrother.  We 
their  rivalry  grows  out  of  control,  Ah 
ca  reluctantly  elects  the  obvious  soIudi 
She,  the  liirth  mother  of  one  antagd' 
and  the  co-programmer  ot  the  ot: 
chooses  the  real  human  over  the  in 
ized  concept  ot  a  human. 

Spielberg  continues  to  explore  i 
discrepancy  between  actuality  and  it:i 
and  his  tactics  keep  us  off  balance, 
film  enters  a  dystopic  universe  woril 
"Blade  Runner"  (Ridley  Scott,  1' 
when  Monica  abandons  David  in  :i  i 
wooded  area.  Alone  and  frightened 
stumbles  into  a  dumping  groundo 
other  discarded  mechas.  After  a  tic 
spills  its  load  of  rejects,  a  previousK 
den  mecha  herd  emerges  from  the  I' 
and  swarms  over  the  dump  like  sca\ 
ing  birds,  looking  tor  usable  replace 
parts  for  their  own  broken,  detci 
bodies.  David,  the  machine  that  has  I 
proiframmed  to  love,  has  l:)een  i 
demneil  to  a  junkyard  hell  by  the  on  i 
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Law  and  Haley  Joel  Osment  star  In  Steven  Spielberg's  "A.l. 


s,  and,  worse,  he  cannot  understand 

In  one  of  their  tender  moments 
:ther,  Monica  reads  him  the  story  of 
occhio.  Mixing  story  and  reality, 
id  beheves  that  if  he  finds  the  Blue 
y  he  can  ask  her  to  make  him  a  real 
As  a  true  human,  he  can  return  to 
jeloved  Mommy.  David's  naivete  in 
ing  with  fantasy  mirrors  our  own 
usion  in  trying  to  discover  what  con- 
tes  humanity:  biology,  rationality  or 
;apacity  to  imagine  or,  in  Spielberg's 
uage,  the  ability  to  dream. 
The  question  receives  its  sharpest 
ession  in  the  Flesh  Fair  scene.  David 
several  of  the  scavenger  mechas  have 
I  hunted  down  in  the  woods,  caged 
irought  to  an  arena  for  an  event  that  is 
rock  concert,  part  political  rally,  part 
i  al  meeting,  part  rave  and  part  demoli- 
j  derby.  For  the  entertainment  of  the 
I  king  orgas,  the  prisoners  will  be  fed 
ingenious  machines,  where  they  will 
;  umed,  smashed  or  dissolved  in  acid. 
:  innocent  victims  facing  extermination 
1  /hat  they  are,  huddle  together  in  the 
I  ng  pens  and  try  to  offer  solace  to  one 
1  ler,  while  the  ringmaster.  Lord  John- 
i|  ohnson  (Brendan  Gleeson)  whips  the 
1  d  into  frenzy  with  his  promise  to 
ij  the  world  secure  for  orgas. 
I  he  allusion  to  Nazis  and  the  Holo- 
i|  by  the  director  of  "Schindler's  List" 
j  inistakable,  yet  in  this  case,  the  bigot 
),  ks  the  truth.  The  "victims"  are 
i!  lines,  not  demonized  humans.  With 
i;:  iflammatory  language  and  grotesque 
I'l  ods,  he  reasserts  the  primacy  of  the 
1;  human  over  the  growing  dominance 
f  achines  in  the  culture.  Again,  the 


tjuesuon  IS  unnerv- 
ing. The  argument 
is  irrefutable,  but 
what  is  the  truly 
human?  If  the 
crowd  in  the  arena 
is  representative  of 
humanity,  then 
most  of  us  would 
cast  our  lot  with 
the  machines. 

David  contin- 
ues his  adventures 
in  the  company  of 
Gigolo  Joe  (Jude 
Law),  a  very  funny 
mecha  designed  to 
do  exacdy  what  his  name  suggests.  They 
travel  together  to  Rouge  City,  a  wide- 
open  red-light  district  where  Joe  has 
many  contacts,  and  then  to  an  eerie  repli- 
ca of  a  partially  submerged  Manhattan, 
where  the  tips  of  skyscrapers  puncture 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  like  monster 
reeds  in  a  pond.  Perhaps  David  has  too 
many  adventures.  Appearing  unsure  of 
what  to  conclude  from  all  of  this,  Spiel- 
berg keeps  adding  climactic  scenes  one 
after  the  other,  each  one  putting  new- 
twists  on  his  earlier  reflections. 


"A.I."  is  pure  Spielberg.  It's  too  sen- 
timental, too  long  and  too  captivated  by 
its  own  special  effects.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  beautifully  crafted  with  magnificent, 
moody  cinematography  by  Janusz 
Kaminski  and  an  evocative  score  by 
John  Williams.  It  also  continues  the 
director's  artistic  journey  toward  films 
of  progressively  more  challenging  ideas. 
The  philosophical  and  even  theological 
reflections  in  which  he  engages  do  jus- 
tice to  the  complexity  of  the  questions, 
but  at  times  the  very  ambiguity  strikes 
me  as  a  cover  for  indecision  or  simple 
muddle-mindedness.  It's  the  kind  of 
film  that  teachers  and  religion  educators 
will  be  using  for  years  to  spur  discus- 
sions on  topics  the  director  never 
dreamed  of.  "A.I."  will  continue  to  pay 
dividends  for  repeated  viewings,  but 
one-time  entertainment  seekers  will 
probably  be  more  exhausted  and  con- 
fused than  enlightened. 

I've  become  more  enthusiastic  about 
"A.  I."  the  more  I  think  about  it.  We 
can  carp  about  its  failings — that's  what 
reviewers  are  paid  to  do — but  we  can 
also  be  grateful  that  it  attempts  so  much 
and  succeeds  as  often  as  it  does. 

Richard  A.  Blake,  SJ. 
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faith  in  focus 


Standing  in  the  Doorway 


BY  WILLIAM  F.  WEGHER 

IW  AS  STANDING  in  the  doonvay, 
looking  at  the  clear  blue  sk)-  on  an 
icv  cold  Januaiy  afternoon,  when 
she  came  up  the  stairs.  I  hadn't  seen 
Irene  in  over  six  years,  but  I  had  been 
thinking  about  her  a  lot  recendy.  She  was 
coming  up  from  a  diocesan  meeting  my 
parish  was  hosting  in  the  church  hall  down 
below,  and  as  our  eyes  met,  she  said,  "Do 
you  remember  me?" 

Embracing  her,  I  told  her  that  of 
course  I  remembered  her  and  how  sony  I 
was  to  hear  about  Timmy's  death.  I  had 
seen  his  obituan,'  in  the  paper  just  a  few 
weeks  before,  but  because  of  the  Chrisnnas 
season  and  schedule,  I  was  unable  to  visit 
the  funeral  home  or  attend  the  funeral.  I 
let  her  know  that  not  being  able  to  \isit, 
however,  didn't  mean  that  I  didn't  care  or 
hadn't  been  thinking  of  them  and  pra\ing 
for  Tim  and  tor  Irene's  entire  family.  In 
fact,  I  was  still  in  a  bit  of  shock  over  it  all. 

Irene's  son  Tim  (or  Timmy,  depend- 
ing on  whom  you  were  talking  to)  died 
far  too  young — at  the  age  of  31,  from 
pneumonia,  on  Dec.  22,  2000.  I  told 
Irene  how  fond  I  was  of  Tim,  and  how 
many  wonderful  memories  I  had  of  him 
while  I  was  an  associate  pastor  at  their 
parish  in  the  early  IQ^O's.  Tim  had  an 
infectious  smile,  gave  the  greatest  bear 
hugs  and  was  one  of  the  most  faithful, 
friendly  and  pious  ushers  and  greeters 
that  parish  ever  had.  I  was  so  glad  to  see 
her,  and  to  let  her  know  of  my  sorrow  and 
shared  feelings  of  loss. 

Irene  just  beamed  and  replied,  "You 
know,  I  always  knew  that  Tim  was  a  spe- 
cial child,  but  how  special,  I  didn't  realize 
until  his  funeral."  She  told  me  that  literally 
hundreds  of  people  came  to  the  funeral 
home  over  the  three  days  to  pay  their 
respects  to  Timmy,  to  console  his  family 
and  girlfriend  and  to  share  their  wonderful 
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memories  and  stories  of  how  Timmy 
touched  their  lives. 

Tim  loved  life.  He  loved  people.  An 
athlete  with  sparkling  eyes  and  broad 
shoulders,  Tim  won  numerous  medals  for 
his  prowess  in  local  games  and  wresding 
matches.  He  loved  to  be  around  people,  to 
dance  his  heart  out  at  parties,  cheer  for  his 
favorite  college  team  and  throw  a  broad 
smile  across  the  room  through  his  well- 
groomed  goatee.  But  Tim's  chann  extend- 
ed beyond  himself,  as  he  was  involved  in 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  \  arious 
communit}'  events. 

Perhaps  to  many — certainly  to  any 
parent  who  has  lost  a  child — Tim's  life  and 
death  are  no  more  and  no  less  important 
or  tragic  dian  those  of  any  other  3 1  -year- 
old  son.  But  what  made  Timmy's  life  so 
special  is  that  it  took  him  2 1  years  to  grad- 
uate from  high  school,  and  his  medals  and 
awards  were  for  Special  Ohnipics.  Timo- 
thy Thomas  Wisniewski  was  bom  on  Jan. 
25,  1969,  with  Down  s\Tidrome.  Yes,  Tim 
was  a  "special"  child  in  ways  that  no  one 
could  have  imagined  that  day. 

Irene  told  me  that  when  he  was  bom, 
the  hospital  counseled  her  not  to  take  liim 
home.  At  that  time  the  state  hospital  was 
still  open,  and  she  would  be  better  off 
sending  him  there,  they  told  her.  "Think 
of  your  other  children,"  they  emphasized. 
Irene  did  think  of  them,  and  said,  "And 
what  do  I  tell  them?  That  I  didn't  bring 
home  your  baby  brother  because  he  was 


difterent  from  us?  Didn't  look  exactK 
same  way  we  did?  \\  as  less  than  perk 
the  eyes  of  man\-  in  the  world?" 

"VVTiat  kind  of  message  would  n 
have  sent  my  other  children  about  ni\ 
it}'  to  love  diem  when  they  were  less  i . 
perfect?"  she  asked  me. 

1  just  held  Irene's  hand  and  tuKl 
how  courageous  she  was,  how  right  . 
was  and  how  blessed  we  all  were  to  I  < 
known  Tim.  He  taught  us  so  much  .il 
what  was  and  what  wasn't  important  m 
I  couldn't  help  but  laugh  about  thi  i 
when  Tim  and  his  friends  went  to  tl 
liigh  school  prom.  It  didn't  seem  to  mai 
to  any  of  them  that  at  the  end  ot 
evening  they  all  had  the  wTong  tu\ 
jackets  on.  .After  all,  even  body  came  w  i 
jacket  and  was  going  home  with  one!  Jf; 
would  have  liked  that,  I  thought. 

Tim  was  a  special  child,  and  becaib 
him,  the  lives  of  his  family,  friends  - 
parish  w  ere  all  the  more  special.  .At  the  i 
of  our  conversation,  standing  in  the  dc  - 
way  that  day,  Irene  and  I  embraced  of 
again  with  a  tear  in  our  eyes  and  with  qi  • 
ering  smiles  of  joy  mixed  w  ith  pain 
Sf)rtOw.  Tim  and  peo[ile  like  him  ha\ 
much  to  teach  us  about  real  values  in 
the  dignit)'  of  the  human  person  and  v\  i 
tme  love  is  all  about.  WTiile  we  have  mc 
real  strides  to  accept  them,  love  them 
learn  from  them,  we  still  have  a  long  ' ' 
to  go.  From  that  perspective,  we  rerr^ 
standing  in  die  doorway.  ^ 
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3  The  Killing  of  Jerome 
*  Mallett 

3one  in  our  name,  with  our  money, 
1  our  leaders' 


*  N  1985  JAMES  FROEMSDORF,  a 
Missouri  state  trooper,  a  husband 
and  the  father  of  three  young 
daughters,  was  shot  three  times 
»  and  killed  by  a  wanted  felon  who 
been  stopped  for  speeding.  Although 
;riminal  was  handcuffed,  he  was  able 
ee  one  of  his  hands,  grab  the  officer's 
and  kill  him. 

erome  Mallett,  who  was  26  when  he 
d  Officer  Froemsdorf,  was  himself 
J  on  a  warm  July  night  in  2001.  After 
;ars  in  prison,  he  was  executed  by  the 
;  of  Missouri.  Although  repentant 
regretful,  Mallett  still  apparently 
ved  he  had  no  other  way  out  at  the 
of  the  killing.  So  also,  the  state  saw 
Jier  alternative  but  to  kill  Mallett. 
/lichael  Gorla,  Mallett's  lawyer,  had 
;  a  final  plea  that  the  death  sentence 
)mmuted  to  a  sentence  of  life  with- 
iQssibility  of  parole.  Missouri's  Gov- 
r  Bob  Holden  did  not  find  the 
il  compelling. 

wonder  what  the  honorable  gover- 
Tiade  of  Gorla's  argument.  The 
;r  noted  the  particularities  in  this 
which  reveal  the  legal  reasons  for 
ing  capital  punishment.  It  is  not  just 
al  matter,  although  that  indeed  may 
volved;  but  it  is  without  doubt  a 
em  of  equity. 

V^e  often  read  of  "change  of 
;s"  that  seem  to  favor  the  person 
jed  with  crime.  What  about  a 
!  ^e  of  venue  for  a  black  man  to  a 
:  )uri  county  that  has  all  of  three 
'  people  in  its  entire  population? 
,  more  troubling  is  the  variance  of 
I  -s.  Three  of  seven  Missouri 
1  nic  court  justices  and  three  U.S. 
I  iiic  Court  justices  were  in  favor  ot 
I  nthout  parole"  for  Mallett.  (In  the 
'  nonth  when  he  was  executed,  yet 


another  Supreme  Court  justice  called 
into  question  the  fairness  of  the  death 
penalty.)  With  such  division  in  the  high- 
est courts  of  our  land,  is  it  not  wildly 
arbitrary  that  this  particular  man  was 
killed? 

Finally,  there  is  the  disparity  of  appli- 
cation. In  Green  Coimty,  Mo.,  for  exam- 
ple, David  Tate,  a  25-year-old  white 
male  of  neo-Nazi  persuasion,  was 
stopped  by  two  highway  patrolmen.  He 
was  transporting  automatic  weapons  and 
hand  grenades.  When  ordered  out  of  his 
van,  he  fired  on  the  officers  with  a  .380 
caliber  machine  pistol.  (Jerome  Mallett 
was  unarmed.)  He  kiUed  one  officer  with 
1 1  shots  and  wounded  the  second.  By  a 
jury  of  his  peers,  he  was  given  life  with- 
out possibility  of  parole.  (Two  jurors  in 
the  Mallett  trial  voted  for  execution 
because  they  doubted  that  Mallett  would 
actually  serve  a  sentence  of  life  without 
parole.) 

Both  were  indeed  vile  crimes.  But 
who  can  argue  in  justice  that  Jerome 
Mallett  should  be  executed  and  David 
Tate  should  not?  Why  is  Mallett  killed 
by  the  state  on  the  very  day  a  terrorist 
responsible  for  the  death  of  223  people  is 
given  life  without  parole? 

Most  Catholics  know  that  the 
church  has  in  the  past  considered  capital 
punishment  an  acceptable  option  as  a 
state's  last  resort  to  protect  its  people. 
Many  in  the  hierarchy  now,  however, 
from  the  pope  to  the  U.S.  bishops, 
maintain  that  such  resort  need  not, 
indeed,  ought  not  be  taken.  This  does 
not  necessarily  reject  the  earlier  teach- 
ing, but  it  does  require  Catholics  to  form 
their  moral  judgment  in  the  light  of  our 
present  time  and  circumstances.  Some 
Catholics  (oddly  enough,  many  of  these 
are  among  those  who  insist  tliat  we  must 


unfailingly  follow  the  teachings  of  the 
pope)  cling  to  die  old  position  and  resent 
that  the  pope  or  bishops  speak  out 
against  executions.  Others  hold  that  we 
are  more  truly  aligning  ourselves  with  the 
teaching  of  Jesus. 

What  is  most  compelling  is  the  four- 
fold repetition  of  Jesus'  parable  concern- 
ing the  end  of  the  world  and  human  des- 
tiny. In  the  25th  chapter  of  Matthew's 
Gospel,  all  nations  are  gathered  and  then 
separated  according  to  the  following 
standard:  "WTiatsoever  you  have  done  to 
the  least,  you  have  done  to  me."  The 
Lord  actually  identifies  himself  with  the 
hungry,  the  poor,  the  homeless,  the  sick, 
the  disconsolate  and — yes — the  impris- 
oned. He  does  not  say  the  "innocendy" 
imprisoned.  What  he  stresses  is  the 
"least."  So  when  many  Catholics  protest 
capital  punishment  or  euthanasia  or 
abortion,  they  do  this  not  as  a  matter  of 
politics  or  because  they  are  conser\'ative 
(on  abortion)  or  liberal  (on  the  death 
penalty).  They  are  protesting  what  they 
see,  in  faith,  as  a  sacrilege. 

The  incarnation,  the  eternal  Word 
taking  on  our  very  flesh,  changes  every- 
thing, even  the  identity  of  a  murderer.  In 
some  way  we,  as  well  as  God,  encounter 
the  face  of  Christ  in  the  least  human 
being. 

As  the  hour  of  Jerome  Mallett's  exe- 
cution neared,  I  reached  for  some  scrap 
of  gratitude  that  he  was  repentant.  After 
the  first  stage  of  the  lethal  injection 
failed,  in  those  few  extra  minutes  of  life 
Mallett  raised  his  head  in  the  direction  of 
Trooper  Froemsdorfs  family  and  said 
two  words  two  times:  "I'm  sorry." 

The  scene  did  not,  however,  ease  the 
terrible  fatalism  of  the  dwindling 
moments,  sensing  almost  inevitably  and 
irretrievably  the  horror  of  eliminating  yet 
again,  one  of  die  "least." 

Yes,  he  had  done  evil.  And  there  is 
nothing,  not  even  his  execution,  that  can 
make  up  for  the  loss  with  which  Sarah 
Froemsdorf  and  her  diree  children  have 
lived  for  16  years. 

But  a  deeper  question  remains  for  us: 
can  we  ourselves  be  reconciled  to  God  if 
we  do  not  raise  our  voices  in  opposition 
to  such  an  act  done  in  our  name,  with 
our  money,  by  our  leaders? 

John  F.  Kavanau^,  SJ. 
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Mystery  and 
Meaning 

Creative  Spirituality 

The  Way  of  the  Artist 

By  Robert  Wuthnow 

Uvw.  ofQilifornui  Press. mp  $27.50.  ISBN 
0520225007 

With  this  well-written  and  insightful  new 
book  Robert  Wuthnow,  a  professor  of 
sociolog)'  at  Princeton  University,  contin- 
ues his  exploration  of  the 
changing  nature  of  contem- 
porary American  culture  and 
religion  already  begun  with 
Grffunng  Up  Religious,  After 
Heaven  and  Loose 
Connections.  The  premise  of 
Creative  Spirituality  is  that 
we  can  learn  much  about 
changing  spirituality  in  the 
United  States  by  studying 
artists  who  practice  spiritual- 
ity. His  research  team 
searched  out  and  inter- 
viewed 100  artists  in  four  geographical 
areas:  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  northern 
California,  the  Santa  Fe  and  Taos  region 
of  New  Mexico  and  New  York  City. 
Artists  indicated  their  interest  in  spirituali- 
ty by  agreeing  to  be  interviewed  and  were 
allowed  to  define  spirituality  in  their  own 
way.  While  definitions  of  and  commitment 
to  spirituality  differed  widely,  Wuthnow 
believes  that  there  are  enough  commonali- 
ties to  provide  insights  into  contemporary 
American  religion  and  spirituality. 

Each  chapter  introduces  the  reader  to 
a  few  ot  these  artists  in  some  detail  and 
then  tries  to  educe  from  their  interviews 
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some  threads  that  throw  light  on  the 
theme.  For  example,  in  the  first  chapter, 
"Leaniing  fi-om  Artists,"  we  meet  a  wood 
sculptor,  a  watercolorist,  a  singer-compos- 
er and  a  dancer  and  read  tlieir  responses 
about  spirituality.  Wuthnow  finds,  within 
their  diversity,  some  unifying  elements. 
They  all  show  a  strong  conviction  that 
some  mysterious  being  or  force  exists  who 
(or  which)  is  somehow  experienced. 
Indeed,  often  they  describe  their  art  as  col- 
laboration with  this  mysterious  presence. 
Wuthnow  argues  that  these  artists  are  not 
imlike  many  of  their  contemporaries  who 
are  not  artists. 

In  Chapter  Two, 
"Driven  to  Explore,"  the 
selected  artists  enable 
Wuthnow  to  explore  the 
difference  between  casual 
spiritual  shoppers  and  seri- 
ous searchers.  The  latter 
cannot  help  themselves. 
"Whether  by  temperament 
or  because  their  spiritual 
searching  awakened  creative 
impulses,  artists  seem  to  be 
among  those  who  have 
found  it  virtually  impossible 
to  ignore  the  spiritual  implications  of  per- 
sonal dislocation" — some  unsettling  per- 
sonal experience,  for  example.  But  those 
most  likely  to  engage  in  intense  spiritual 
exploration  are  those  who  have  had  child- 
hood experiences  of  the  sacred.  Such 
artists,  and  their  contemporary  counter- 
parts, may  look  like  spiritual  shoppers,  but 
the  intensity  and  the  tenacity  of  their  spiri- 
tual search  makes  them  quite  different. 
The  other  chapters  explore  various  themes 
regarding  making  sense  of  oneself  in  a 
fragmented  culmre,  art  itself  as  a  spiritual 
practice,  the  implicit  theology  in  artists' 
spirituality,  the  relation  of  body  to  spirit, 
artists  and  the  environment  and  millennial 
visions.  The  final  chapter,  "  The  Way  of 
the  Artist,"  summarizes  the  volume. 

What  can  we  learn  from  artists  about 
our  times  and  about  ourselves?  (clearly  the 
practice  of  art  itself  requires  personal  disci- 
pline. But  so  does  the  practice  of  spirituali- 
ty. "Practice  means  devoting  deliberate 
periods  of  time  to  cultivating  one's  rela- 
tionship with  Ciod,  especially  through  such 
daily  devotional  activities  as  prayer  and 
inspirational  reading  or  through  participat- 


ing in  worship  services  or  opportimitiei 
serve  others."  Obviously,  such  practit 
poles  apart  fi-om  casual  shopping  f(  ir 
spiritual  methods.  Second,  the  very  ij 
ativity  of  artists  should  remind  estabUsb 
religious  commimities  that  the  God  tp 
worship  is  mystery  itself  and  infiniteU'  ' 
ative.  Rather  than  look  on  artistic  crc.iti 
with  suspicion,  religious  leaders 
encourage  it  Artists  ask  questions;  du\i 
not  give  answers.  Thus  they  point  to  i 
Mystery  who  cannot  be  comprehends 
predicted.  Wuthnow  notes  that  most  c  r 
temporary  Americans  live  complex  It 
that  require  creativity,  not  blind  obediic 
to  orders.  "It  is  odd,  then,  to  think  of  ij 
gious  institutions  as  places  where  alia 
answers  are  already  known  and  where  * 
cretion  in  what  to  think  or  do  is  disci; 
aged." 

I  found  the  book  rewarding  read| 
Wuthnow  is  a  man  of  broad  empathy  ii 
penetrating  intelligence.  I  did  wonder  <\ 
he  controlled  his  own  bias  in  his  inter e 
tations  of  the  interviews,  but  that 
minor  caveat.  The  book  helped  m  : 
understand  some  of  the  strains  and  , 
sions  of  our  culture  that  make  life  a  cil 
lenge  for  everyone  and  that  drive  manti 
seek  spiritual  ways  to  meet  the  challe^ 
He  also  gave  me  insights  into  how  aiit 
live  and  work  and  he  increased  my  adna 
tion  for  their  devotion  to  their  craft  antt 
their  search  for  meaning.  Finally,  the  hi 
encouraged  my  own  continuing  searclta 
the  Mystery  we  call  God.  I  look  forwaiti 
further  results  of  Wuthnow's  exploraa 
of  the  changes  in  American  culture  ifl 
religion  and  recommend  the  book  to  tls 
who  engage  in  ministry. 

William  A.  El) 
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vsis  of  the  decoded  sequence  now 
)rtcd,  this  book  is  important  tor  ;H 
t  two  reasons.  First,  it  explores  the 
mises  and  challenges  of  the  new 
jtics  with  comprehensive  yet  excep- 
alK'  readable  commentary.  Second, 
junds  a  clarion  call  to  alert  us  to 
t  Lori  Andrews  suggests  is  "over- 
nising  in  genetics"  and  so  to  molii- 
us  in  "combating  genetic  hubris."  In 
rt,  Andrews  insists  that,  as  we 
Tipt  to  develop  legal  policies  to  deal 
1  genetics,  we  must  not  allow  our- 
;s  to  be  led  by  the  fruits  of  genetic 
irch.  WTiat  is  needed,  she  contends, 
new  model  for  genetics  policy  that 
ropriately  guides  how  genetic 
vledge  gained  is  used  for  the  public 
1  to  serve  ethical  goals. 
^  professor  of  law  at  Chicago-Kent 
ege  of  Law  and  an  internationally 
gnized  expert  on  biotechnologies, 
■ews  presents  her  case  in  eight  well- 
;tured  chapters,  with  an  extensive 
of  contents  as  a  helpful  guide.  (The 
also  has  70  pages  of  endnotes.)  Two 
ground  chapters  provide  a  glimpse 
how  genetic  technologies  enter  our 


lives  and  why  a  new  policymaking  frame- 
work regarding  these  technologies  is  nec- 
essary. The  story  in  chapter  one  is  not 
new.  F.volving  technologies  for  genetic 
diagnosis,  treatment  and  research  are 
entering  our  lives  at  an  astonishing  pace, 
yet  clinical  medicine  fumbles  with  much 
of  this  new  genetic  intomiation  and  leaves 
us  alone  to  determine  how  to  incorporate 
it  into  our  lives.  Just  consider  the  saga  oi 
the  breast  cancer  gene.  With  biotechnol- 
ogy companies  and  physicians  heavily 
marketing  genetic  services  and  products, 
the  commercialized  environment  of 
genetics  also  raises  challenges  tor  us  as 
intli\  iduals  and  as  members  of  a  larger 
communiu  .  Lacking  guidance  about  the 
use  of  genetic  technologies  hawked  in  the 
medical  marketplace  paradoxically  exag- 
gerates our  faith  in  the  predictive  power 
ot  genetics.  And  so  we  rush  recklessly 
toward  genetic  testing,  with  decision- 
makers left  behind  in  their  ability  to 
determine  appropriate  policy. 

In  charting  the  future  of  genetics  pol- 
icy, Andrews  outlines  three  competing 
frameworks — medical,  public  health  and 
fundamental  rights  models — and  asks 
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which  moilel  provides  an  appropriate 
starting  place  tor  the  new  genetics.  In  the 
prevailing  medical  model,  a  paternalistic 
physician  is  the  gatekeeper  of  services 
and,  although  the  model  emphasizes  indi- 
vitlual  patient  decisions,  little  attenticjn  is 
actually  paid  to  informed  consent.  The 
physician  simpiv  knows  best  in  providing 
semces. 

An  alternative  public  health  appnjach 
attempts  to  prevent  genetic  disease 
through  educational  efforts  encouraging 
the  use  of  genetic  technologies  (e.g.,  test- 
ing pregnant  women  to  evaluate  whether 
their  fetuses  have  spina  bifida  and  neural 
tube  defects);  financing  certain  genetic 
services  (e.g.,  public  fimding  ot  amnio- 
centesis under  iMedicaid);  and  in  some 
instances  mandating  certain  genetic  ser- 
vices (e.g.,  newborn  genetic  screening  for 
disorders  such  as  phenylketonuria  and 
congenital  hy^pothyroidism).  Public  health 
education,  Andrews  points  out,  works 
only  "when  widespread  consensus  holds 
that  a  particular  lifesty  le  choice  (smoking, 
unprotected  sexual  intercourse,  lack  of 
pregnancy  care)  is  dangerous  and  infor- 
mation will  change  that  behavior."  How- 
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ever,  consensus-lniikling  ;ib()iit  a  way  to 
prevent  particular  genetic  eliseases  (e.g., 
mandatorv  prenatal  diagnosis  and  abor- 
tion) is  unlikel)'.  At  the  same  time,  state- 
mandated  genetic  testing  for  diseases  is 
troubling  on  several  counts.  So  one  can 
agree  with  Antlrews  that  the  pul)lic 
health  model  does  n<jt  fit  genetics.  This 
finding  now  lea\es  the  fundamental 
rights  approach  to  contend  against  the 
prevailing  medical  model. 

The  fundamental  rights  model,  first 
applied  to  reproductive  services, 
"attempts  to  ensure  that  a  health  care 
senice  takes  place  only  \'oluntarily,  with 
extensive  intormation  provided  in 
advance,  and  with  quality  assurance 
mechanisms  in  place."  To  i)uild  her  case 
tor  a  new  genetics  policy,  Andrews 
e.vplores  o\er  the  course  ot  five  chapters 
the  implications  of-  the  new  genetics  tor 
all  of  us. 


Having  access  to  predictive  genetic 
information  about  ourselves  (and  other 
family  members)  can  change  our  self- 
image,  our  i-elationships 
with  loved  ones,  our 
understanding  of  repro- 
duction and  our  expecta- 
tions about  our  children. 
In  a  separate  chapter, 
Andrews  provides  a 
detailed  glimpse  into 
how  genetic  services 
aftect  women,  people  ot 
color  and  individuals 
with  disabilities.  Analyz- 
ing both  historical  and 
current  practices,  with 
particular  emphasis  on 
changing  concepts  ot 
normalitv'  and  disability, 
she  warns  that  modern 
genetic  technologies  could  easily  extend 
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discrimination  in  all  areas  of  life  ; 
then  issues  a  strong  appeal  tor  protect 
the  disacU  antaged. 

Delivery  ot  gem 
services  is  also  probk 
atic  because  knowle 
about  genetics  am( 
primary  care  physici 
is  inadequate  and  qus 
assurance  in  testin] 
difficult.  Yet  wha 
ntore  troubling 
.'\ndrews  is  what 
labels  "genetic  hubris 
ordinary  people  hav 
"an  erroneous  impi 
sion  of  what  gent 
intormation  signifies 
a  result  of  exaggerat 
b\  physicians 
biotechnology  com 
nies  of  the  predictive  capabilitie; 
genetic  testing  and  the  therapeutic  wr 
ot  genetic  treatments."  For  her,  "o\ 
promising  in  genetics"  must  stop.  L 
is  a  minorit}'  position:  medical  press 
to  use  genetic  services  continue; 
grow. 

Finally,  ability  to  predict  future  li 
demic  worth  or  future  health  care  nt 
ma\'  affect  our  cultural  \'alues  antl  I 
we  live  together  now.  As  in  the  |i 
employers,  insurers,  schools  and  co 
will  discriminate  against  people  beci) 
ot  their  genes.  And  why?  The  sobe- 
news  fi'om  Andrews  is  that  genetic  de 
nunism  is  taking  hold. 

I  low  are  we  to  face  the  challengi 
advancement  in  human  genetics?  t 
Andrews  the  answer  is  clear:  with  a  [1 
cy  model  rooted  in  fundamental  rigt 
In  short,  "[this]  model  gives  grejf 
weight  to  individuals'  decisions  alji 
the  use  ot  health  care  sen'ices,  provu 
for  enhanced  information  to  indivic| 
in  advance  of  using  services,  prot:' 
individuals'  ability  to  refuse  servip 
jirovides  greater  assurances  of  qua::; 
and  gives  individuals  great  contrcK 
intormation  generated  about  then|- 
requires  greater  justification  for  govtr 
ment  restrictions  on  genetic  serviceiJ 
some  circumstances,  it  also  requires  ||t 
lie  funding  tor  services  for  people 
caiuiot  afford  them." 

In  my  judgment,  Andrews  has  nld 
her  case.  It  is  a  case  that  needs  tib 
heard.  Kevin  P.  G'n 
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ird  the  end  of  a  summer  vacation  in 
at  her  Connecticut  home,  Antoinette 
3  received  the  land  of  telephone  call 
-to  use  her  own  words — leaves  a  fani- 
th  "lives  pemianently  shattered."  The 
ame  from  a  sheriff  in  Montana,  who 
med  her  that  her  son  and  daughter- 
V,  John  and  Nanc\'  Bosco,  had  been 
i  shot  to  death  in  their  home.  With 
)ther  sons,  Antoinette  Bosco  flew  to 
tana  and  there,  she  tells 
Jie  first  thing  my  sons 
did  was  go  up  the  stairs 
e  bedroom  where  our 
]  one  had  been  mur- 
1."  The  room  was  still 
:ed  with  their  blood. 
!ing  Mercy  is  the  tlrst- 
m  story  of  a  mother 
suddenly  found  herself 
gling  to  cope  with  this 
le  murder. 

)espite  the  horror  of 
cene  and  her  rage  at  the 
t  unknown  killer,  Ms. 
D — an  award-winning  journalist  and 
)r  of  several  other  books — never  once 
'ht  in  terms  ot  the  death  penalty  for 
lurderer.  She  had  been  opposed  to  it 
childhood,  having  grown  up  hearing 
relative  who  had  died  in  the  electric 
at  Sing  Sing  in  New  York  State.  She 
10  use,  moreover,  for  the  argument 
putting  a  murderer  to  death  brings 
re  and  peace  to  the  survivors:  "It  is 
a  delusion  to  believe  that  one's  pain  is 
i  by  making  someone  else  feel  pain." 
ler,  the  challenge  to  forgive  was  the 
•jprion. 

lie  killer — a  most  unlikely  one  con- 
mi;  his  background — was  eventually 
'\ired  to  be  the  son  of  the  people 

whom  John  and  Nancy  Bosco  had 
uiscd  their  house.  An  18-year-old  stu- 

.11  a  Quaker  college  in  Oregon,  his 
«  as  Joseph  Shadow  Clark,  .^mong 
\  .md  acquaintances,  however,  he  was 

n  as  Shadow — a  strangely  appropri- 
ame  for  a  person  who  carrietl  out  his 


double  homicide  at  night,  while  his  victims 
slept.  Having  confessed,  he  received  what 
was  in  effect  a  life  sentence:  220  years  with 
no  possibility  of  parole  until  he  reached  the 
age  of  60.  Forgive  him  though  she  did,  Ms 
Bosco  nevertheless  "cried  and  screamed  at 
Shadow  Clark  before  I  was  able  to  let  him 
go."  But  she  realized  that  not  to  do  so 
would  mean  being  "emotionally.. .bound  to 
him  in  a  destructive  way"  for  the  rest  of 
her  lite. 

She  also  became  painfully  aware  that 
tiiere  were  others  besides  her  own  family 
members  whose  lives  had  been  shattered 
by  the  murder — namely.  Shadow  Clark's 
parents.  Seeing  a  photograph  of  his  moth- 
er, Brenda,  she  realizes  that  if  anything 
could  be  worse  than  being  the  mother  of  a 
victim,  "it  would  be  to  be  the  mother  of 
the  one  who  had  killed 
another."  She  therefore 
goes  on  to  observe,  "I  knew 
that  never. ..could  I  say  I 
wanted  to  add  to  her  pain 
by  having  her  son  die." 
Later  in  the  book,  in  a 
chapter  called  "The  Other 
Victims,"  Ms.  Bosco  pur- 
sues this  theme  of  the 
anguish  endured  by  the  rel- 
atives of  murderers.  Her 
personal  account  thus 
widens  out  to  include  the 
stories  of  many  others 
affected  by  homicide — relatives  of  those 
who  killed,  as  well  as  the  loved  ones  of  the 
victims. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  stories  in 
the  book  concerns  a  iMethodist  minister  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  the  Rev.  Walter  Everett. 
His  24-year-old  son  had  been  killed  in  a 
confrontation  with  a  man  named  Mike 
Carlucci,  who  was  high  on  cocaine  at  the 
time  of  the  killing,  hiitially.  Rev.  Everett 
was  filled  with  bitterness,  not  least  because 
of  Carlucci's  relatively  light  sentence  of  1 0 
years.  But  in  court  on  the  day  of  sentenc- 
ing, he  was  moved  by  Carlucci's  sincere 
expression  ot  sorrow  for  what  he  had  done. 
Later,  he  wrote  to  him  in  prison — both  to 
tell  him  ot  the  pain  and  grief  he  had 
caused,  but  also  to  tiiank  him  for  the  con- 
trition he  had  expressed  in  court.  He 
ended  the  letter  by  saying  that  he  forgave 
him,  and  he  immediateh'  felt  a  lightening 
of  his  burden.  "By  offering  forgiveness,  I 
freed  myself  from  that  hurt,"  Bosco  quotes 
him  as  saving.  Three  weeks  later,  to  his 


surjiiise,  a  reply  came  from  C]arlucci,  who 
was  so  struck  by  the  forgiving  spirit  of  Rev. 
Everett  that  he  fell  to  his  knees  in  his 
pris(jn  cell  and  prayed  tor  his  own  forgive- 
ness. He  wrote  back  saying  that  Rev. 
Everett  had  given  him  the  will  to  live. 

The  friendship  grew  and  then  the 
story  took  what  the  author  rightly  calls  an 
amazing  turn.  Years  later,  after  his  release, 
Carlucci  met  a  young  woman  and  they 
decided  to  marry.  They  asked  Rev.  Everett 
to  perfonn  the  marriage,  and  he  did.  Ms. 
Bosco  herself  came  to  know  Mike  Carlucci 
in  1999  when  he  was  on  a  panel  at  Boston 
College  in  which  she,  Rev.  Everett,  and 
the  mother  of  another  murder  victim  took 
part.  The  focus  ot  the  panelists'  stories  was 
on  "how  healing  the  trauma  of  nmrder 
could  only  occur  by  forgiving" — and 
Mike's  presence  was  an  example  of  how 
"forgiveness  bears  good  fruit." 

Ms.  Bosco  expands  the  scope  of  her 
book  to  include  a  critique  of  various 
aspects  ot  our  deeply  flawed  criminal  jus- 
tice system:  mentally  ill  prisoners  who 
should  be  in  mental  institutitjns  instead  ot 
behind  bars,  the  surge  in  prison  construc- 
tion and  the  growth  of  for-profit  prisons 
and  the  irrationality  of  our  mandatory 
minimum  drug  laws.  But  the  book's  pri- 
mary focus  remains  the  death  penalty. 

In  the  book's  postscript,  Ms.  Bosco 
speaks  of  the  challenge  that  faces  us.  First, 
she  says,  "we  have  to  stop  the  lie  diat  has 
been  built  into  our  society:  that  killing  is 
an  acceptable  way  to  handle  those  we  con- 
sider to  be  the  aggressors."  In  her  writing 
and  her  appearances  on  panels  around  the 
country,  she  herself  helps  increase  the 
momentum  toward  a  moratorium  on  exe- 
cutions, with  abolition  as  the  eventual 
goal — the  goal,  indeed,  of  Murder  Victims 
Families  for  Rec(jnciliation,  of  which  she  is 
a  member.  .Although  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans still  support  capital  punishment,  sup- 
port has  been  waning  in  recent  years.  A 
Washington  Post-.ABC  news  poll  early  in 
2001  found  that  when  offered  the  option 
ot  lite  in  prison  without  possibility  ot 
parole,  almost  half  the  respondents  chose 
that  over  the  death  penalt}'.  Many  human 
rights  advocates,  however,  would  see  life  in 
prison  with  no  hope  of  parole  as  itself  a 
flawed  penalty.  They  would  agree  that  we 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go  when  it  comes 
to  dealing  justly  and  humanely  with  those 
who  take  the  lives  of  others. 

George  M.  Anderson 
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notices 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  witii  guid- 
ed independent  study.  .Accredited,  (concentra- 
tions in  pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic 
ministry.  For  information  write  or  call:  Oblate 
School  oi  Thecjlogy,  28.S  Oblate  Drive,  San 
.\ntonio,  TX  7«216;  Ph:  (210)  .HI-1366.  Visit 
our  \\  cb  site  at:  www  . ost.edu. 

Institute 

LEADERSHIP  PROGRAM.  Institute  for  Reflec- 
ri\'e  Leadership  (i.R.L.)  provides  leadership  for- 
mation to  clergy,  religious  and  lay  leaders. 
I.R.L.  fosters  leadership  development  by  assist- 
ing leaders  to  move  from  an  ego-based 
approach  to  a  spirit-based  approach.  Our  pro- 
cess promotes  success  through  peace  of  mind. 
Ph:  iSm)  2.U-654(J;  Web:  www. Reflective 
Leadership.com. 

Positions 

ARCHDIOCESE  OF  LOS  ANGELES  seeks  a  direc- 
tor for  Its  OM  K.K  OF  IIISFAMC  MIN- 
IS'FR\  .  I  he  director  will  provide  leadership 
and  direction  to  the  staff,  developing  and  imple- 
menting a  pastoral  plan  to  address  the  needs  of 
the  I  lispanic  Catholic  community.  The  position 
requires  a  collaborative  person  with  W.A. 
degree  in  theology  or  related  field,  5  years' 

letters 

Human  Saints  and  Angels 

1  he  art  portfolio  hy  Alichael  O'Xcill 
McGratli,  O.S.F.S.,  "The  Saints  and 
iMe"  (7/2),  is  a  delight.  McGradi  brings 
out  through  his  art  one  of  the  best 
aspects  of  Catholicism,  our  fellow  ship 
with  the  saints  and  their  very  human- 
ness.  We  see  Peter  eating  fish,  Dorothy- 
arranging  flowers,  Michael  on  horse- 
hack  and  Magdalene  selling  perfume.  I 
would  have  loved  10  more  pages. 

Lucy  Fuchs 
Brandon.  Fla. 

Common  Mission 

I  was  delighted  to  read  "Sisters  in 
Mercy:  Florence  Nightingale  and 
Mother  Mary  Clare  Moore"  (6/4),  by 
John  W.  Donohue,  S.J.,  with  its  discus- 
sion of  tw  o  recent  books  about  Nightin- 
gale by  Barbara  .Mfintgomery  Dossev 
and  Man,'  C.  Sullivan.  It  is  alwavs 
instructive  to  learn  of  ecumenical  suc- 
cesses that  precede  (jur  own  time.  The 
friendship,  professi(jnal  and  spiritual,  of 
Nightingale  and  Moore  has  much  to  tell 


experience  working  with  Hispanic  communitv, 
fluency  in  Spanish  and  experience  with  super\  i- 
sion  and  long-range  strategic  planning.  F'orward 
resume  to:  HR,  Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles, 
3424  Wilshire  Blvd,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90010; 
Fax:  (213)  637-6371. 

COORDINATOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY.  Immacu- 
late (Conception  (Church,  .Maklen/Aledford, 
Mass.,  a  large,  active  parish,  is  seeking  a  practic- 
ing Roman  Catholic,  committed  to  Jesus  (Christ 
anil  the  mission  of  the  church,  to  be  Coordina- 
ti  )r  of  Youth  Ministry.  A  degree  in  theology  or 
pastoral  studies  would  be  helpful.  A  demon- 
strated ability  to  provide  leadership  to  young 
people  is  required.  QiKiliftcations:  Prayerful, 
faith-filled  person,  who  is  able  to  relate  with 
\oung  pef)ple  and  to  work  with  persons  of 
diverse  ages  and  backgrounds;  has  effective 
leadership  and  communication  skills  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  do  creative  problem  solving  and  to 
work  in  a  collaborative  setting  with  our  mem- 
bers of  the  pastoral  staff.  Responsibilities:  I  lands- 
on  administration  of  the  confimiation  program 
(grades  9-10),  including  retreat  and  services 
components;  implementation  of  "youth  min- 
istry" (grades  7-8);  implementation  of  "peer 
ministry"  (grades  11-12);  coordinator  of  weekly 
Life  Teen  Youth  Mass  and  leader  in  the  ongo- 
ing development  of  the  Life  Teen  program. 
Sii/tiiy  and  benefits:  Competitive  salary/benefits 
commensurate  with  education  and  experience. 
Send  letter  of  interest  and  resume  to:  Rev. 
Stephen  Boyle,  Immaculate  Conception 
Parish,  10  Fellsway  East,  Maiden,  i\L\  02148; 


us  about  the  power  of  personal  relation- 
ship and  cominon  mission  being 
stronger  than  the  chilly  constraints  that 
e.^dsted  between  our  two  communions  at 
the  height  of  the  Victorian  age. 

I  particularly  appreciated  Father 
Donohue's  comments  about  the  influ- 
ence of  Moore  on  Nightingale's  spiritu- 
ality. Florence  Nightingale  is  not  with- 
out controversy  in  the  Anglican 
(Communion.  Accijrding  to  some 
accounts,  she  doubted  or  denied  many 
of  the  central  articles  of  the  Oeed.  In 
counterpoise,  however,  her  life  was  lived 
in  response  to  God's  call  and  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  service.  Although  Nightin- 
gale was  reared  in  the  Unitarian 
Church,  she  later  joined  the  Church  of 
England.  During  the  long  invalidism 
that  occupied  half  her  life,  she  became 
more  and  more  immersed  in  a  eucharis- 
ric  spirituality'. 

Nightingale's  mysticism  is  largely 
unexplored.  She  modeled  herself  on 
the  English  mystics  and  actually  began 
an  anthology  of  mystical  writings, 


or  fax  to:  (781)  397-8571. 

PREACHING    THE    JUST    WORD  SEI 
NAR/RETREAT  with  Walter  Burghardt. 
Oct.  21-26,  2001,  Bishop  Molloy  Pass  - 
Retreat  House,  86-45  Edgerton  Blvd.  J 
X.Y  1 1432.  Joining  Father  Walter  will  Iil 
Raymond  B.  Kemp,  J.  Glenn  Murray,  S.J 
bara  Reid,  O.P.,  Rev.  John  Carr  and  R' 
Murray.  $125  non-refundable  registrati- 
Tuition  $500  (includes  tuition,  meals 
room).  Day-only  program  $75  per  day. 
more  infomiation,  please  call  Bishop  Mollc 
(718)  739-1229. 

NOTICES  ACCEPTED  fw  things  ojfered  or  sough 
pdsnium,  scrcices,  iteim  and  ideas;  for  seasonal  hi 
books  and  collections,  ?neetings  and  workshops;  far  ti 
n'a'  would  interest  cultivated,  concerned  readers 
notices  7>iiist  be  in  keeping  ~d'itb  America's  stana 
Rates  for  insertion:  SI  .32  per  word,  lO-ivord  r, 
/num.  Box  and  nmnber  count  ik  two  words.  Rate  ij 
tracted  for  si.r  times:  Si. 21  per  word;  for  12  t 
$1.16;  for  24  times:  Si.  10;  for  46  times:  $. 
Respoii.KS  to  bo.x  numbers  furwarded  at  postage 
Copy  with  fill  payment  due  18  days  before  publii 
date.  Address:  Classified  Depaitment,  Ante 
106  West  56th  St.,  New  York,  NV  1001 
call  (212)  51)-0102;  Fa.x:  (520)  222-2 
e-mail:  ads@aniericapress.org. 

CORRECTION:  Because  of  a  produc 
error,  the  cover  of  the  last  Issue  of  An 
!  ca  showed  an  incorrect  date.  The  cor 
\  date  appears  on  the  Inside  pages  of 
i  Issue.  The  date  for  Vol.  185  No.  2,  Wl 
I  No.  4534  IS  July  16-23,  2001. 


called  "Notes  from  Devotional  Aut 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  Collected,  Che 
and  Freely  Translated  by  Elorence 
Nightingale."  It  was  her  belief  that 
mystical  prayer  should  not  be  reset 
to  monks  and  nuns,  but  should  fon 
part  of  the  everyday  life  of  ordinarj 
persons.  This  view  was  far  in  advar 
of  her  time  and  one  that  may  ven  ' 
have  been  due  in  part  to  Moore's  n 
ence. 

Many  thanks  for  Barbara  Doss 
efforts  to  have  Florence  Nighting.i 
included  in  the  Episcopal  Church'' 
"Lesser  Feasts  and  Fasts."  Blessed  o 
rence  Nightingale's  feast  day  is  Au 
1 2,  and  she  is  commemorated  by  b 
co-religionists  and  friends  as  a  woi 
whose  reputation  as  a  "healer  and 
person  had  assumed  mythical  pro; 
tions,  and  she  is  honcjred  throughi 
the  world  as  the  founder  of  the  nn 
profession  of  nursing." 

"  (Rev.)  John  T. 
St.  Paul's  Episcopal  ( 
Frederic 
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rate  With 

;  to  America  to  keep  me  well 
5t  in  many  areas — not  least  about 
is  going  on  regarding  liturgy.  As 
ho  has  been  involved  in  liturg)'  for 
decades,  I  understand  that  one  ot 
ndamental  theological  shifts  of  the 
d  Vatican  Council  is  that  liturgy — 
ily  inciudmg  Eucharist — is  the 
of  the  church.  I'm  confident  that 
re  Anderson,  S.J.,  (Of  Many 
;s,  7/2)  subscribes  to  this  teaching, 
respectfully  suggest  that  it  was  just 
jf  the  word  processor  that  he 
;  of  celebrating  Mass  "for"  rather 
with"  a  small  community'  of  sisters. 

(Sr.)  Virgil  Kummer,  O.P. 
Sinsinawa,  Wis. 

I  and  Light 

rained  to  read  various  parts  of 
le  Kennedy's  article  "Who  Can 
;er?"  (7/2),  especially  his  imprecise 
irizations  and  hostile  attitude 
1  a  very  large  contingent  of  my 
ition. 

;ginning  with  a  selective  reading  of 
uline  letters,  Kennedy  proceeded 
!t  "health"  as  the  sufficient  condi- 
'r  the  agent  acting  with  authority  in 
urch.  As  it  is  not  physical  health  of 
he  speaks,  one  must  wonder  what 
rive  conditions  qualily  as  "healthy" 
:  certain  attitudes  on  doctrine,  or 
)s  specific  understandings  of  eccle- 

Tiatever  his  standards  for  health 
is  quite  apparent  that  none  of  those 
)uld  remotely  be  described  as  con- 
ve  members  of  my  generation  ful- 
conditions.  He  criticizes  those  of 
ng  people  who  critically  engage 
ofessors  in  the  university  or  semi- 
idd,  since  those  very  professors  are 
ciple  teaching  us  to  become  criti- 
ikers  ourselves.  Surely  if  such  pro- 
openly  question  the  orthodoxy  of 
vriters,  implied  by  their  discourse, 
dents  must  with  equal  tenacity 
lem  to  a  similar  standard? 
•  perhaps  it  is  simply  the  fact  that 
conservative  that  enflames 
d/s  wrath.  My  generation  comes 
church  with  litde  formation.  We 
I  her  ignorant  about  even  basic  doc- 


trines and  history,  so  when  we  do 
become  curious  we  tend  (like  St.  Augus- 
tine) to  look  to  those  who  would  seem  to 
be  the  best  teachers. 

Kennedy  tends  to  use  images  of 
light  and  illumination  in  his  article  as 
well,  no  doubt  tapping  into  the  concep- 
tions many  have  regarding  the  "Enlight- 
enment." It  would  seem  that  wiping 
away  the  old  distinctions  regarding  who 
can  and  should  lead  as  ministers,  with 
nothing  to  replace  them  but  a  vague 
notion  ol  "health,"  should  more  proper- 
ly be  called  an  "endarkenment." 

Nathaniel  Hannan 
Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Fresh  Air 

The  articles  by  Eugene  Kennedy  and 
Bishop  Frank  Rodimer  in  your  vocation 
and  ministry  issue  (7/2)  are  outstanding. 
Kennedy's  is  a  breath  of  fresh  air  and  is 
right  on.  Rodimer's  is  concise  and  right 
on  target  too.  Thank  you  for  both,  and 
congratulations  to  the  writers. 

(Rev.)  John  Jay  Hughes 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


bert  Weakland's  Milwaukee  cathedral. 
Has  the  litigiousness  of  the  United 
States  now  infiltrated  our  church?  Can 
anyone  who  disagrees  with  a  bishop  and 
has  the  money  hire  a  canon  lawyer  in 
Rome  and  stop  a  process  that  has  been 
approved  by  all  the  proper  channels  in 
the  diocese  and  seems  in  accord  with 
present  law?  An  archbishop  is  publicly 
humiliated,  and  his  diocese  faces  large 
cost  overruns.  I  can  only  presume  that 
Archbishop  Weakland's  fellow  bishops 
have  foreseen  with  similar  dismay  the 
noxious  possibilities  for  all  local  church- 
es that  this  incident  opens  up  and  that 
they  have  been  burning  up  the  wires  to 
Rome  in  protest. 

William  A.  Barry,  S.J. 
Weston,  Mass. 

Opportunity  for  Ideas 

Professor  Jon  Nilson's  article  (5/28)  was 
the  comically  predictable  response  of  the 
professional  academic  class  to  die  won- 
derful oppormnity  for  Catholic  higher 
education  that  Kv  Corde  ELxlesidt'  presents. 
£v  Conic  Eccles-uie  may  very  well  be  what  is 
necessary  for  Catholic  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  differentiate  themselves  from 
secular  institutions  and  help  provide  well- 
educated  Catholic  lay  people  to  assist  our 
bishops  in  proclaiming  the  C^ospel  mes- 
sage in  a  society  that  is  in  the  jirocess  of 
adopting  die  false  g(jds  of  materialism, 
death  and  moral  relativism.  As  a  nonaca- 
demic  who  lives  in  the  business  world  and 
regularly  sees  and-Catholicisni  and  hos- 
tility to  Christ's  Gospel  lace  to  face,  the 
promise  of  Catholic  colleges  and  universi- 
ties mak-ing  a  renewed  commitment  to 
the  Ciospel  and  a  renewed  commimient 
to  stinding  in  solidarity  with  our  priests, 
bishops,  the  pope  and  religious  is  won- 
derful news.  £v  Conic  Ecclesiiw  may  very 
well  be  a  great  help  in  our  call  to  a  new 
evangelization  and  lead  to  a  Catholic  civi- 
lization replacing  the  present  secular 
materialistic  civilization  that  is  taking  root 
in  America  today. 

As  for  the  "liberal"  hand-wringers 
who  think  that  Ex  Conic  Ecc/c^ac  is  the 
doom  (jt  Catholic  liigher  education:  relax. 
This  is  America.  No  tenured  academic 
ever  loses  a  job  for  havmg  goofy  ideas. 

Carl  Blondin 
Stillwater,  Minn. 


Potential  Gift 

I  find  Eugene  Kennedy's  assertions  in 
"Who  Can  Minister?"  (7/2)  deeply 
troubling.  His  artificially  exclusive  dis- 
tinction between  the  "healthy"  and  the 
"unhealthy"  is,  frankly,  Orwellian  in  its 
use  of  technical  language  to  label  and 
exclude  a  targeted  gi-oup.  hi  the  exam- 
ples he  gives,  he  blithely  stereotypes 
contemporary  seminarians,  using 
ambiguously  unbounded  tenns  like 
"students,"  "seminarians"  and,  perhaps 
most  tellingly,  "they"  and  "them."  In 
short,  in  his  desire  to  present  contempo- 
rary seminarians  as  "rigid"  and  therefore 
unfit  to  minister,  Kennedy  misses  the 
potential  gift  that  the  life  experience  of 
these  young  men  can  be  to  the  church  if 
only  formators  know  how  to  respond. 

Michael  R.  Simone,  S.J. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Burning  Wires 

1  read  with  dismay  die  report  in  Signs  of 
the  Times  (6/18)  about  how  the  Con- 
gregation for  Divine  Worship  and 
Sacraments  had  stopped  further  work 
on  the  renovation  of  Archbishop  Rem- 
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Portfolio 

Eighteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  August  5,  2001 

Readings:  Eccl.  1:2;  2:21-23;  Ps.  90;  Col.  3:1-5,  9-11;  Lk.  12:13-21 

mnitshallldo?  {Lk.l2:ll) 


THE  HOST  OF  a  morning  news 
program  was  interviewing  a 
writer  from  Forbes  magazine 
who  was  lamenting  the  finan- 
cial losses  suftered  by  various  dot-com  bil- 
lionaires. He  said  that  one  person's  for- 
nme  had  fallen  to  a  mere  $170  million  and 
another  had  only  a  billion  left.  I  could 
barely  hold  back  my  tears.  What  a  change 
when  I  approached  the  Sunday  readings. 
"Vanity  of  vanities"  says  dour  Qoheleth, 
who  goes  on  to  recount  the  perils  ot 
wealth,  while  Jesus  tells  a  parable  about 
the  danger  of  greed  and  the  fragility  ot 


wealth.  Hardly 
grist  for  summer  vaca- 
tion prayer  and  preaching! 

Luke  begins  with  an  all  too 
familiar  fight  over  an  inheritance, 
which  Jesus  is  asked  to  adjudicate.  Jesus 
refuses  but  warns  against  greed  by 
recounting  a  parable  illustrating  that 
one's  life  does  not  consist  of  possessions. 
Greed  (Greek:  pleonexiii,  "grasping  for 
more")  is  one  of  the  most  pilloried  vices 
in  antiquit)',  called  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
"the  metropolis  of  all  evil."  Paul  calls  it 
idolatry,  since  the  desire  for  wealth 


begins  to  take  over  one's  life  (Col.  3: 
The  parable  begins  on  a  pos 
note.  A  rich  man's  land  produce 
bountitul  harvest — usually  a  sigioi 
God's  l)lessing.  The  parable  i 
becomes  a  long  soliloquy,  in  which 


letters 


How  IVIany? 

Two  comments  on 


the  july  -  issue. 


The  pictures  by  Michael  O'Neill 
McGrath,  O.S.P.S.,  were  wonderful. 
Therese's  "Thoughts  ot  Suiciile" 


brought  tears  to  my  eyes. 

Archbishop  Roger  Schwietz's 
"Recruiting  Vocations"  tells  us  there  are 
67,000  nuns  remaining  in  American  con- 
vents. That  would  be  37  percent  ot  the 
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peak  population  ot  180,000  reached  in 
1%6.  (]ould  he  provide  a  list  of  congi  , 
tions  that  retain  37  percent  ot  dieir  l'^ 
memberships?  The  several  orders  whc 
statistics  I  follow  have  20  percent  of  tl  i 
1  '^66  memberships.  T  think  it  would  bi 
hard  to  prove  that  diere  are  more  thai 
36,000  American  nuns. 

If  Ajxhbishop  Schwietz  is  using  tl" 
OffiLial  Ctttholic  Dircctoiy  as  his  source.^' 
should  read  die  disclaimer  they  publi'- 
their  ride  page  about  the  intormarion 
w  ithin.  A  sampling  of  five  to  10  diocu^ 
makes  it  clear  that  most  nuns  are  coui 
t\vice,  once  by  the  dioceses  where  the 
modierhouses  are  located  and  again  1 
dioceses  where  they  reside. 

If  nuns  were  listed  by  name  in  thi 
O.C.D.,  as  all  priests,  bishops,  archbi' 
ops,  cardinals,  and  abbots  are,  the  coi 
confusion  about  their  numbers  woulc 
stop.  Gatholics  are  asked  to  contribut 
die  suppoit  ot  aging  religious,  but  wc 
not  tnisted  to  know  their  tnie  numbc 
Gerelyn  HoilingtOh 
ChesterfielliMc 
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ponclcrs  his  future.  I  Ic  attempts  to 
•e  this  future  by  building  bigger 
s,  storing  the  grain  and  other 
5,  so  he  can  sit  back  and  say,  "You 
many  good  things  stored  up  for 
;  rest,  eat,  drink  and  be  merry." 
enly  the  voice  of  God  thunders, 
1"  (using  language  forbidden  to 
ns,  Mt.  5:21-22),  "this  night  your 
i  ill  be  demanded  of  you."  Jesus  then 
an  ominous  warning:  "Thus  it  will 
r  one  who  stores  up  treasure  for 
:lf,  but  is  not  rich  in  what  matters 
d." 

rather  harsh  God  emerges  from 
irabie.  Why  did  the  rich  man  merit 
:ondemnation?  Some  have  suggest- 
it  he  wanted  to  corner  the  market 
lin  and  drive  prices  up.  iMore  likely 
i  turned  his  back  on  his  Jewish  hcr- 
where  Torah  demands  that  glean- 
'om  a  harvest  be  left  for  the  poor, 
idow,  the  orphan  and  the  immi- 
(Lev.  19:9-10;  23:22;  Dt.  24:21). 
ise  he  has  rejected  God's  word, 
voice  condemns  him. 
3day's  readings  present  a  special 
nge  to  prosperous  North  Ameri- 
The  gap  between  rich  and  poor 
s;  bigger  homes,  bigger  cars,  big- 
i  )me  entertainment  centers  are  the 
"D  equivalent  of  the  bigger  barns, 
shall  Christians  today  become 
n  what  matters  to  God"?  Skip  The 
ofjabez,  and  take  Luke's  Gospel 
beach. 

inding  the 
I  'easure 

V  enth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C), 
I  12,2001 

'i  gs:  Wis.  18:6-9;  Ps.  33;  Heb.  11:1- 
l  i;  Lk  .12:32-48 

^1  our  kindness,  0  Lord,  be  upon  us 

ive  put  our  hope  in  you  (Ps. 

I,  ' 

"  "^HIS  SUNDAY'S  GOSPEL  makes 
for  difficult  reading  during 
the  "dog  days"  of  summer.  It 
speaks  of  things  we  would 


rather  gently  put  aside:  simple  lifestyle, 
almsgiving,  readiness  tor  the  return  of 
the  Lord,  faithful  use  of  the  time  given 
us  and  warnings  of  punishment.  1  he 
beginning  of  today's  Gospel  (w.  32-34) 
is  actually  the  conclusion  of  the  long 
section  on  proper  use  of  possessions 
that  began  in  last  week's  Gospel.  In  the 
section  of  Chapter  12  omitted  from  the 
Lectionary  (vs.  22-31),  Jesus  proclaims 
freedom  from  material  anxieties  and 
radical  trust  in  God,  who  cares  lor  the 
birds  of  the  air  and  the  liUes  of  the  field 
(see  Mt.  6:25-34),  and  concludes  with 
an  exhortation  to  seek  real  treasures 
with  God,  for  "where  your  treasure  is, 
there  also  will  your  heart  be."  The  bib- 
lical  "heart"  is 
the  center  of  a 
person's  being 
and  designates 
what  is  most 
important.  Luke 
here  also  reflects 
Jewish  wisdom 
teaching  in 
which  true  trea- 
sures are  "righ- 
teousness which 
delivers  from  death"  (Prov.  10:2)  and 
wisdom,  which  fills  a  person's  house 
with  treasure  (Prov.  24:2). 

The  Gospel  then  continues  with  a 
number  of  sayings  on  the  fragility  of 
the  future  and  the  need  for  responsible 
stewardship  by  Jesus'  followers  during 
his  absence.  Freedom  from  care  and 
the  desire  for  wealth  and  power, 
together  with  a  heart  transformed,  are 
prerequisites  for  responsible  leadership 
in  the  community.  Misuse  of  an  office 
for  one's  own  advantage  and  abuse  of 
others  will  bring  about  severe  punish- 
ment when  the  returning  Lord  will 
place  that  servant  "with  the  unfaith- 
ful." 

Today  the  church  is  widely  involved 
in  training  people  for  ministry  and 
diverse  forms  of  stewardship.  The  read- 
ings underscore  fundamental  aspects  of 
such  formation.  Hebrews  portrays  faith 
as  "realization  of  what  is  hoped  for  and 
evidence  of  things  unseen,"  and  the 
Gospel  speaks  of  true  treasures.  Every 
program  of  formation,  from  parish  to 
seminar)',  must  be,  like  Abraham's  jour- 
ney in  Hebrews,  a  pilgrimage  of  faith, 
which  prepares  a  treasured  person  with 


a  transformed  heart. 

Assumption,  August  15,  2001 

Readings:  Rev.  11:19;  12:1-6,  10;  Ps. 
45;  1  Cor.  15:20-27;  Lk.  1:39-56 

My  soul  proclai?ns  the  greatness  of 
the  Lord  (Lk.  1:46) 

DIFFICULTY  IN  reflecting  or  preaching 
on  the  Assumption  has  always  been  the 
absence  of  any  biblical  account  that 
"the  ever  Virgin  Mary,  having  complet- 
ed the  course  of  her  earthly  life,  was 
assumed  body  and  soul  into  heaven" 
(Pius  XII,  Nov. 
1,  1950).  The 
dogma  arose 
from  centuries  of 
reflection  on  the 
relation  of  Mary 
to  the  total 
Christ  event. 
The  readings 
today  capture 
this  connection. 
Paul  looks  to  the 
transformation  of  all  in  Christ  and  to 
the  resurrection  of  their  bodies. 
Today's  feast  says  that  Mary  now  lives 
with  that  transformation  that  is  our 
hope. 

The  Ciospel  is  especially  powerful 
in  the  passage  where  Mary  herself  her- 
alds with  joy  the  Ciod  of  reversals,  who 
exalts  a  "lowly  servant,"  whom  all  gen- 
erations will  now  call  blessed.  She  sings 
of  God's  mercy  to  the  weak,  casting 
down  the  mighty  from  their  thrones 
and  lifting  up  the  lowly.  Mary's 
assumption  is  her  ultimate  "lifting  up," 
as  will  be  our  resurrection.  In  Luke, 
Mary  is  the  one  who  hears  God's  word, 
acts  upon  it  and  brings  forth  Christ  to 
the  world.  From  her  body  is  formed 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  a  symbol 
that  the  body  ol  every  Christian  is  the 
bearer  of  God's  presence.  The  themes 
for  this  feast  are  rich:  a  woman  raised 
to  the  presence  of  God;  a  humble  ser- 
vant who  is  the  agent  of  God's  rever- 
sals; a  model  for  us  in  our  journey  from 
responding  "let  it  be  done"  to  ultimate 
transformation  when  "the  last  enemy  to 
be  destroyed  is  death"  (1  Cor.  15:27). 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 


praying  with  scripture 

•  Reflect  with  Qoheleth  on  the  "vani- 
ties" that  can  take  over  our  lives. 

•  Ask  Christ  to  help  you  find  the  true 
treasures  of  your  heart. 

•  Read  prayerfully  Mary's  Magnificat, 
pausing  w\Xh  prayers  of  gratitude  and 
petition  to  Mary. 
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In  past  years,  America's  readers  have 
been  generous  contributors  to  our  annual 
Associates  Campaign.  Without  the  support 
we  receive  from  you,  we  would  not  be  able 
to  sustain  our  strong  commitment  to  journalistic 


excellence.  .    ^  i 

Income  from  this  annual  dnve  directly  i 
underwrites  our  operational  expenses— expenses  - 
that  have  steadily  increased  in  recent  years  despite 
every  effort  to  trim  costs.  During  the  2001  campaign 
we  would  like  to  see  more  of  our  loyal  readers 
become  contributing  Associates.  We  would 
also  like  to  encourage  former  donors  to  match  or 
exceed  their  previous  generous  contributions. 

May  we  count  on  your  generosity  again  this  year? 

By  responding  to  Father  Reese's  direct  appeal, 
vou  will  join  us  in  celebrating  America's  unique 
contribution  to  Catholic  intellectual  life  Regardless 
of  the  size  of  your  contribution,  we  will  greatly 
appreciate  whatever  level  of  participation  you  c^, 
manage.  You  will  assist  our  present  efforts  and^j 
help  to  guarantee  our  future.  I 

Please  respond  today  by  sending  your  check  to:  I 
America  Development  Office  ■ 
106  West  56th  Street 

York,  NY  10019 
Yoiir  active  participation  can  make  a  real  difference. 

More  than  90  Years  of  '^■l|f  |f^ti<^  Excellen 
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A  Jesuit  magi 


Of  Many  Things 


VISn  ING  CEMETERIES 
might  seem  an  odd  way  to 
spend  a  vacation.  As  an 
obsessive,  lifelong  English 
major,  however,  I  have  an  interest  in 
the  final  resting  places  of  those  who 
made  notable  contributions  to  litera- 
ture. During  a  week's  respite  in  the 
Boston  area,  I  acccjrdingly  spent  several 
hours  at  two  cemeteries  that  hold  the 
remains  of  a  number  of  important  wnt- 
ers  of  both  the  IVth  and  the  20th  cen- 
turies. 

One  \asit  was  to  the  Sleepy  Hollow 
Cemetery  in  nearby  Concord.  Walking 
fi-om  the  train  station  through  the 
town,  I  eventually  saw  a  sign  that 
directed  me  to  "Authors'  Ridge"  at  the 
far  end  of  the  cemetery'.  .And  there  they 
were,  almost  next  to  one  another:  the 
graves  of  Nathaniel  I  lawthome,  Henry 
Thoreau,  Louisa  May  Alcott  and  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  They  lay  at  rest  not 
singly,  but  as  they  had  been  in  life: 
members  of  families — jiarents,  brothers 
and  sisters,  wives,  children.  All  ha\  e 
their  markers. 

Other  visitf)rs  also  climbed  up  the 
ridge  to  pay  their  respects,  and  earlier 
ones  had  S(jmetimes  left  tokens  of 
their  own  brief  presence.  1  hree  pen- 
cils lay  beside  Thoreau's  grave  mark- 
er, and  a  piece  of  paper.  The  paper, 
damp  from  the  previous  day's  rain, 
turned  out  to  lie  a  message  to  him.  It 
read:  "I  think  you'd  be  displeased 
with  the  way  the  world  is  today." 
How  true.  Thoreau  loved  simplicity, 
and  todav's  complex  and  consumer- 
oriented  world  would  not  be  to  his 
taste,  nor  the  ongoing  efforts  of  some 
leaders  to  stifle  personal  freedom. 

A  tew  steps  farther  on  were  the 
Alcott  graves.  By  Louisa's  was  a  small 
bronze  star  with  the  words  "C^ivil 
War  Veteran."  Although  most  think 
(jt  her  only  as  the  author  of  Link 
Wimifu,  during  the  Civil  War  she 
traveled  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
nurse  wounded  soldiers  in  an  army 
hospital,  and  thus  earned  her  veter- 
an's status.  She  wrote  movingly  of 
this  experience  in  Hospital/  Sketches. 

Far  different  was  the  Eorest  Hills 
Cemetery  (;n  the  outskirts  of 
Boston — a  vast  tract  of  almost  300 


acres.  In  contrast  to  the  earlier  (1823) 
Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  with  its 
hilly  and  unadorned  terrain,  Eorest 
Hills  was  begun  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later  as  a  so-called  garden  cemetery. 
Besides  being  a  place  of  interment,  its 
extensive  grounds  were  meant  to 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  public 
parks  at  the  time.  Picnickers  could 
come  with  their  baskets  and  enjoy  the 
lawns,  trees  and  a  sizeable  lake.  On 
the  day  of  my  visit,  in  fact,  a  small 
group  was  enjoying  a  picnic  under  the 
shade  of  a  huge  purple  beech  tree. 

With  a  map  provided  by  the 
cemetery  office,  I  found  the  grave  of 
E.  E.  Cummings.  Earther  on,  near  a 
grove  of  pine  trees  that  scented  the 
air,  was  the  grave  site  of  the  play- 
wright Eugene  O'Neill  and  his  wife, 
C^arlotta.  She  outlived  him  by  17 
years,  and  after  his  death  arranged  for 
laurel  bushes  to  be  planted  behind  the 
large  but  simple  marker.  On  top,  as  a 
simple  token  of  homage,  a  visitor  had 
left  a  hantlful  of  pebbles. 

Much  more  difficult  to  locate  was 
the  grave  of  the  Pulitzer  prize-win- 
ning contemporan'  poet,  Anne  Sex- 
ton, at  the  other  end  ol  the  cemeteiy. 
It  was  only  with  the  help  ot  an  elderly 
groundsman  ("Been  here  40  years,  my 
brother  25"),  that  I  came  across  it  as 
he  patiently  drove  me  about  in  his 
green  truck.  She  too  lay  with  family 
members,  to  one  side  of  a  family 
monument  with  the  single  name  Sex- 
ton on  the  front.  Again,  pebbles  lay 
atop  the  flat  surface  as  a  remem- 
brance. 

Long  subject  to  severe  depression, 
Anne  Sexton  ended  her  life  in  1974, 
when  she  was  only  in  her  mid-40's. 
Other  writers  whose  graves  I  visited 
li\  ed  much  longer  lives,  but  eventual- 
ly they  all  came  to  rest  either  in  this 
garden  cemetery  or  in  the  starker  and 
earlier  surroundings  of  Sleepy  Hol- 
low. But  long  lives  or  short,  they  left 
their  imprint  on  the  spirit  of  those 
who  continue  to  read  their  works 
today,  and  who  are  occasionally 
moved  tf)  leave  small  reminders  of 
their  visits — pebbles  or  pencils  or 
notes  streaked  by  rain. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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breign  Aid 
ad  World 
lunger 

■  OVVEVER  GENEROUS  INDIVIDUAL  Anieri- 

I     cans  may  be  toward  those  in  need,  as  a 
■     nation  we  do  not  rank  high  when  it  comes 

il     to  providing  development  assistance  to 
.    -^L—  poor  and  hungry  people  in  other  lands, 
is  one  of  the  observations  made  by  the  Washington, 
-based  Bread  for  the  World  Instimte  in  its  annual  report 
j  ed  in  March.  Entided  Foreign  Aid  to  End  Himgen  the 
j  t  states  blundy  that  "the  Urated  States  has  a  stingy 
I  1  record  on  poverty-focused  foreign  aid."  Richest  of 

Ties,  we  nevertheless  rank  close  to  the  bottom  among 
I  ry-to-coimtry  foreign  aid  donors.  Canada,  Japan  and 
I  aropean  Union  all  allocate  more  for  programs  aimed  at 
J  ing  poverty  and  its  deadly  concomitant,  hunger, 
he  total  foreign  aid  budget  is  approximately  $15  billion 
,  but  of  this  amount  only  a  third  goes  for  poverty-relat- 
Ip.  The  rest  is  doled  out  according  to  primarily  political 
I  ierations;  these  often  take  the  form  of  military  pro- 
5i  ;,  international  narcotics  control  and  trade  promotion. 
«  ially  during  the  cold  war,  our  efforts  to  win  potential 
away  from  Soviet  influence  led  to  the  giving  of  financial 

Ien  to  countries  with  deplorable  human  rights  records, 
ig  the  1980s,  for  example,  the  four  largest  recipients  of 
Africa  were  Liberia,  Somalia,  Sudan  and  Zaire.  Not 
singly,  the  report  notes,  attention  to  U.S.  strategic 
t  sts  has  overshadowed  humanitarian  concerns.  Even 
3  vith  the  perceived  Communist  threat  gone,  there  has 
^  10  return  to  earlier  levels  of  aid  for  poverty  reduction, 
3  e  the  poorest  countries  the  major  beneficiaries  of  what 
t  give.  In  the  late  1990s,  Israel — the  recipient  nation 
i'  he  highest  income — and  the  middle-income  Egypt 
:c  ed  the  most:  almost  $5  billion,  or  about  a  third  of  aU 
ir  n  aid  given  by  the  United  States. 

It  the  goal  of  ending  hunger  is  a  realizable  goal.  Indeed, 
It  port  emphasizes  that  were  the  United  States  to  lead  an 
it  ational  eftbrt,  hunger  could  be  cut  in  half  by  2015. 
^  in  fact,  was  the  goal  set  in  1996  by  the  World  Food 
J  lit,  at  which  1 86  countries  pledged  to  work  toward 
•1  ing  this  objective.  Foreign  Aid  to  End  Hunger  contends 
|>  yearly  U.S.  contribution  of  $1  billion  could — if 


matched  with  $3  billion  from  other  nations — all  but  assure 
attainment  of  this  goal.  An  annual  contribution  of  $1  bilhon 
is  not  a  lot  when  it  is  remembered  that  Americans  spend  $7 
billion  yearly  on  video  rentals.  What  then  is  the  barrier  to 
pledging  this  relatively  small  amount  to  a  cause  most  Ameri- 
cans favor?  David  Beckmann,  president  of  the  Bread  for  the 
World  Institute,  told  America  that  the  United  States  wants 
other  things  more — e.g.,  the  $1.3  trillion  tax  cut  that  has  now 
been  approved. 

AJrica  is  the  report's  primary  point  of  focus,  because  that 
is  the  continent  afflicted  vwth  the  harshest  manifestations  of 
hunger.  Almost  a  quarter  of  the  world  s  hungry  inhabitants 
live  in  sub-Saharan  Aftica,  where  one  in  three  persons  is 
chronically  undernourished.  The  triple  scourges  of  civil  war, 
external  debt — which  robs  poor  countries  of  funds  for  health 
and  education — and  the  devastation  of  AIDS  have  contribut- 
ed to  increased  hunger  there  over  the  past  decade. 

THE  BREAD  FOR  THE  WORLD  INSTITUTE  makes  a  series  of  recommen- 
dations for  putting  U.S.  aid  to  use  in  helping  African  nations 
that  struggle  with  hunger.  They  include  investing  in  agricul- 
mre  to  assist  farmers  improve  crop  yields  by  new  farming 
methods,  along  the  lines  of  the  Green  Revolution  in  Asia, 
and  constructing  new  roads  that  would  make  it  easier  for 
tanners  to  deliver  their  crops  to  market  and  thereby  to  hun- 
gry people,  hi  addition,  other  important  strategies  could 
make  it  possible  tor  more  children  to  attend  school — espe- 
cially girls,  who  tend  to  be  relegated  to  second  place  after 
male  children  when  it  comes  to  education.  The  empower- 
ment of  women  is  a  related  factor,  especially  when  one  recalls 
that  women  produce  85  percent  of  the  food  in  sub-Saharan 
Atrica.  Another  recommendation  calls  for  promoting  small, 
home-based  businesses,  which  can  lift  household  income  and 
teach  people  new  skills.  Additionally,  funds  to  strengthen  pri- 
mary health  care  could  help  in  the  fight  against  H.I.V-AIDS 
and  other  diseases.  Finally,  promoting  ongoing  debt  reliet 
would  free  resources  needed  for  development  within  the 
poorest  countries. 

As  follow-up  to  the  report.  Bread  for  the  World 
(www.bread.org)  is  campaigning  to  increase  poverty- 
focused  aid  to  Africa.  Its  grass-roots  members  are  urging 
their  Congressional  representatives  to  cosponsor  the 
bipartisan  Hunger  to  Harvest  resolution  (H. Con. Res.  102, 
S. Con. Res.  53).  The  Senate  recently  passed  the  resolution, 
thus  urging  President  Bush  to  propose  a  plan  to  reduce 
hunger  in  Africa  and  offering  Congressional  support  for 
the  necessary  funding.  We  should  join  this  effort.  It  is 
unconscionable  that  the  United  States  should  remain  the 
least  generous  of  nations  when  it  conies  to  foreign  aid  to 
those  who  are  poorest. 
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news 


Signs  of  the  Times 


Continuing  Archival  Controversy 

A  group  of  Catliolic  and  Jewish  scholars 
cstalilished  to  stuch'  \\  orld  AVar  II 
archis  al  material  ahx"ad\  published  by  the 
X'atican  has  suspended  its  work.  In  a  letter 
datetl  July  20,  the  scholars  said  that  in 
onler  to  continue  working  together  the\' 
would  need  "access  in  some  reasonable 
manner  to  addirional  arcliival  material," 
which  the  Vatican  has  said  is  not  possible 
at  present.  The  letter  w  as  sent  to  (Cardinal 
W  alter  Kasper,  president  of  the  Vatican's 
(Commission  tor  Religious  Relations  with 
the  Jew  s,  and  signed  In'  the  fix  e  members 
ot  the  grouji.  (  larelinal  Kasper  was  out  of 
tow  n  on  JuK  24  and  unax  ailable  tor  com- 
ment. 

Responding  to  the  suspension  ot  this 
work,  the  V  atican  said  the  1 1  volumes 
available  contain  all  the  relevant  docu- 
ments. 'i'A'eiything  regarding  the  tojiic 
up  until  FH.^ — everything  regarding 
W'orkl  War  II  anil  the  position  ot  Pope 
Pius  XII  on  the  Jews  and  the 
Holocaust — has  already  been  published 
by  the  X'atican  in  the  I  1  \olumes  avail- 
able to  e\'ei-yone,"  the  \'atican  press 
office  saitl  on  July  25. 

A  Jesuit  historian  in\ol\  ed  in  Pope 
Pius  XII's  cause  for  bearification  said  the 
X'atican  has  nothing  to  hide  in  its 
archives  regartling  the  pope's  contluct 
during  World  War  II.  Peter  (iumpel, 
SJ.,  critici/etl  members  ot  the  (Catholic- 
Jewish  historical  commission  and  Jewish 
leaders  wh(j  complained  that  a  thorough 
suidy  of  the  pope's  conduct  could  not  be 
matle  without  access  to  the  archives.  The 
priest  made  his  statement  on  July  26  after 
members  of  the  commission  announced 
they  were  susjiending  their  work.  Father 
(iumpel  said  (>ardinal  Jorge  Maria  Alejia, 
the  Vatican  archivist,  personally 
explained  to  the  scholars  that  material 
trom  Po[ie  Pius's  poiitificate — "more 
than    million  pages" —  had  not  vet  been 
cataloged  or  classified  and  therefore 
could  not  be  consulted. 

(Cardinal  William  1 1.  Keeler  of 
iSaltiniore  has  .ippealed  tor  jf)int 
(Catholic-Jewish  research  on  Pope  Pius 
XII  anil  the  Holocaust,  unmarred  bv  "a 


politically  driven  agenda." 
In  a  diree-page  statement 
on  the  suspension  of  w  ork 
by  an  international  team  ot 
Catholic  and  Jewish  schol- 
ars. Cardinal  Keeler  said, 
"Those  w  ho  might  wish  to 
politicize  this  moment  of 
pain  should  reflect  on 
what  is  at  stake  in  our 
effort  to  grapple  together 
with  our  histoiy."  He  said 
the  latest  controversy 
show  s  "more  clearly  than 
ever  that  the  work  of  rec- 
onciliation w  ill  be  long 
anil  immensely  challeng- 
mg.  Ot  cnicial  importance 
for  the  Riture  must  be  the 
separation  from  scholarl\- 
research  of  elements  of  a 
jiolitically  driven  agenda 
that  poisons  the  amio- 
sjihere  and  makes  tnie 
jirogress  unattainable." 
(Carilinal  Keeler,  U.S.  epis- 
copal moilerator  ot 
( Catholic-Jewish  relations, 
issued  his  statement  on 
July  27,  shortly  after  it  was 
revealeil  that  the  scholars 
had  reached  an  impasse  on 
how  to  proceed. 


Zimbabwe  Bishops 
Pull  Magazine 

The  Zimbabwe  bishops' 
conference  has  pulled  the  summer  issue 
of  its  bimonthly  magazine  because  of  its 
coverage  of  scandals  involving  an  African 
archbishop  and  members  of  the  clergy. 
Bishop  Alexio  Chum  Aluchabaiwa  of 
Mutare,  conference  president,  banned  the 
36-page  Catholic  (Church  Xews,  citing 
stories  it  had  published  on  the  marriage 
of  Zambian  .Aixhbishop  Emmanuel 
Milingo  in  New  York  and  the  alleged 
se.vual  abuse  of  nuns  by  African  priests. 
Petronilla  Samuriwo,  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine, said  she  heard  of  the  ban  when  she 
received  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  July  4 


Paul  C.  Reinert,  S.J.,  whose  career  of  over  55  years  at  St. 
Louis  University  brought  him  accolades  as  an  educator  and 
civic  leader,  died  on  July  22  after  a  brief  illness.  Father 
Reinert,  90,  died  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  St.  Louis.  He  don 
ed  his  body  to  the  St.  Louis  University  Health  Sciences  Centi 
After  he  received  his  doctorate  from  the  University  of  Chicaf 
he  began  his  career  at  the  university  as  dean  of  arts  and  sci 
ences  in  1944.  Father  Reinert  served  as  president  from  194 
to  1974,  the  longest  tenure  of  any  St.  Louis  University  presi 
dent.  He  then  became  the  first  chancellor  and  in  1990  was 
named  chancellor  emeritus,  continuing  to  work  full  time  unti 
his  death.  (CNS  file  photo) 


from  Bishop  Muchabaiwa  to  his  felld 
bishops.  In  the  letter  Bishop  Muchah 
said  coverage  of  the  scandals  was  "no 
only  counterproductive  but  also  detri 
mental  to  the  faith  of  the  young  and  i 
in  our  Christian  communities." 
Samuriwo  called  the  decision  to  pull 
publication  "very  disappointing." 

'Immoral  and  Misguided  Weapi 

A  South  .African  (Catholic  newspaper 
e.\presseil  support  in  an  eilitorial  tor 
Bishop  Kevin  Dowling  ot  Rustenbur^ 
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.  >e  recent  comments  that  the  use  of 
cms,  in  certain  narrow  circumstances, 
,  1  be  morally  justifial)le  ilrew  intema- 
1  headlines.  The  Soutliern  Cross  also 
n  its  edition  of  July  18-24  that  the 
tn  's  bishops  "v\  ill  t)e  faced  with  the 
mgc  of  reconciling  die  church's  d(jc- 
l  and  compassionate  dimensions" 
1  they  disc-uss  the  church's  response  to 
\'  I.I.V.-AIDS  pandemic  at  die  bishop's 
^  jy  meeting  on  July  24-30.  The  Cape 
n-based  newspaper  said  the  bishop's 
i  nents  that  in  some  rare  cases  the  use 
I  ndonis  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils 
dd  be  seen  as  an  attempt  to  balance 
alic  doctrine  with  the  need  of  the 
:h  to  be  compassionate  to  the  most 
;ized  and  vulnerable  people  in  our 

iring  their  meeting  the  South  African 
ps  said  that  the  promotion  of  con- 
use  to  combat  AIDS  was  an 
lorai  and  misguided  weapon  against 
isease."  The  bishops  said  that  they 
to  find  a  way  to  blend  the  church's 
ional  teaching  on  the  sanctity  of  fani- 
;  and  values  with  the  compassionate 
caching  role  demanded  by  Christ." 

nesian  Churches  Bombed 

nb  blast  that  ripped  through  a 
:a  Catholic  church  injured  72  peo- 
icluding  a  61 -year-old  nun  whose 
i  lad  to  be  amputated.  A  second 
I  later  on  July  22  detonated  outside 
irta  Protestant  church.  No  one  was 
:d  in  the  second  attack,  reported 
News,  an  Asian  church  news  agen- 
ied  in  Thailand.  The  first  blast 
d  St.  Anne  Catholic  Church  at  7:05 
k  some  900  people  were  attending 
I  Vincentius  Suryatma  Suryawiyata, 
if  St.  Anne  Church  told  UCA  News 
sly  22  that  the  blast  occurred  during 
j  )niily.  Thick  smoke  and  the  cries  of 
I  jured  created  panic,  the  priest  said. 
I  t  five  minutes  later,  another  explo- 
j  hook  a  Protestant  church  inside  an 
ij  barracks  about  two  miles  from  St. 
1  Church. 


1  anitarian  Refugee  Policy 

I  -  lilted  States  needs  to  move  away 
1  refugee  policy  that  considers 

ij nitarian  principles  to  be  secondary 
itegic  interests,  said  Cardinal 


Theodore  E.  McCarrick  in  a 
W'ashington  Post  op-ed  column  on  July 
22.  Cardinal  McCarrick,  archbishop  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  said  that  there  was 
little  to  celebrate  when  the  world  marked 
the  50th  anniversaiy  of  the  U.N.  treat}' 
on  refugee  protection  earlier  in  the 
month.  The  number  of  refugees  world- 
wide has  increased  by  6  million  in  the 
past  20  years  to  a  total  of  more  than  14 
million,  he  said.  "Most  languish  in  tented 
camps  around  the  globe,  with  little  hope 
for  return  to  their  homes  and  no 
prospect  for  a  new  future  in  another 
country,"  he  wrote.  "Approximately  80 
percent  are  women  and  children." 


Virginia's  'Moment  of  Silence' 

hi  a  case  now  likely  to  head  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit,  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  upheld  a  Virginia  law 
mandating  a  daily  "moment  of  silence" 
in  the  state's  public  schools.  The  federal 
appeals  court  said  the  law,  passed  in  2000 
and  implemented  throughout  Virginia 
during  the  current  school  year,  was  not 
made  unconstitutional  by  the  inclusion 
of  the  word  "pray."  Under  the  law,  each 
of  the  state's  one  million  public  school 
students  is  required  to  set  aside  one 
minute  each  morning  to  "meditate,  pray 
or  engage  in  other  silent  activit)  ." 
Writing  for  the  2-to-l  niajoritv.  Judge 
Paul  V.  Nienieyer  said  the  requirement 
was  "at  most  a  minor  and  nonintrusive 
accommodation  of  religion." 


Li  a  case  that  raised  questions  about  what 
constituted  a  sacramental  confession,  two 
men  imprisoned  for  murder  1 3  years  ago 
were  freed  in  late  July  after  a  priest  testi- 
fied that  another  man  had  confessed  to 
the  crime  years  ago.  U.S.  District  Judge 
Denny  Chin  released  Jose  Morales  and 
Ruben  Montalvo  without  bail,  saying  that 
if  Joseph  Towle,  SJ.,  had  testified  in  a 
trial,  "it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any 
reasonable  jury  could  find  Morales  guilty 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt."  Morales,  31, 
was  found  guilu'  in  1988  of  stabbing  to 
death  Jose  Antonio  Rivera  in  New  York 
the  year  before.  But  Father  Towle  testi- 
fied before  Chin  onjuh-  16  that  Jesus 


Fomes  told  him  in  1988  that  he,  not 
Morales  and  Montavo,  had  committed 
the  crime.  Fornes  himself  was  killed  in 
1997. 


Vatican  Requested  Changes 

The  Brazilian  bishops'  conference  has 
barred  auxiliary  bishops  from  serving  as 
president  and  vice  president  of  the  con- 
ference, bringing  it  into  compliance  with 
a  V^atican  request.  In  addition,  the  more 
than  300  participants  who  gathered  for 
the  conference's  meeting  on  July  15-21 
decided  to  entrust  more  power  to  the 
bishops,  leaving  fewer  decisions  to  be 
made  by  conference  committees  and 
Catholic  organizations.  "The  revision  of 
the  statute  was  necessary  so  that  the 
organization  could  be  more  clearly 
defined  as  an  organization  of  bishops," 
said  Cardinal  Geraldo  Majella  Agnelo  of 
Sao  Salvador  da  Bahia.  The  changes 
reflect  instructions  in  Pope  John  Paul 
II's  1998  apostolic  letter  on  bishops' 
conferences  and  in  implementation 
guidelines  contained  in  a  1999  document 
fi-oni  the  Vatican  Congregation  for 
Bishops. 


Ordinations  Flawed  But  Valid 

The  Vatican  said  a  mass  ordination  of 
more  than  100  indigenous  permanent 
deacons  by  the  former  head  of  a  south- 
ern Mexican  diocese  was  valid,  despite 
doctrinal  ambiguities  and  liturgical  irreg- 
ularities. But  the  Congregation  for 
Divine  Worship  and  the  Sacraments  told 
the  diocese's  new  bishop  that  he  should 
indefinitely  suspend  ordinations  of  per- 
manent deacons  and  focus  instead  on 
priestly  vocations.  The  congregation  led 
a  six-month  Vatican  investigation — 
joined  by  the  congregations  for  doctrine, 
bishops,  clergy  and  Catholic  education — 
of  the  ceremony  conducted  in  JanuaiT 
2000  by  now-retired  Bishop  Samuel  Ruiz 
Garcia  of  San  Cristobal  de  las  Casas  in 
Chiapas,  Mexico,  and  his  then-coadjutor, 
Bishop  Raul  Vera  Lopez.  The  Vatican 
detailed  its  conclusions  in  a  letter  dated 
July  20  to  Bishop  Ruiz's  successor. 
Bishop  Felipe  Arizmendi  Esquivel,  that 
was  published  in  late  July  in  the  congre- 
gation's bulletin. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 


Priest's  Testimony  Leads  to 
Freedom 
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from  this  clay 


Spiritually  Topping 

iiOut 


^ Maybe  it's  wrong  to  see  my  spiritual 
life  as  having  been  in  freefall  since 
my  high  school  heyday.' 


Y  WIFE  ASKED  ME  the 
Other  day  what  I  consid- 


when  I  felt  most  spiritu- 
ally rich.  She  knew  the 
answer,  because  I've  talked  about  it 
many  times:  senior  year  in  high  school. 
But  she  wanted  to  deepen  an  ongoing 
discussion  we've  been  having  about  the 
lackluster  state  of  our  spiritual  lives.  So 
what  if  my  spiritual  life  reached  its 
zenith  22  years  ago,  and  what  if  I've 
gone  from  fighting  the  decline  of  time 
devoted  to  such  things  as  prayer,  service 
and  Eucharist  to  accepting  it? 

Daily  I  nag  myself  with  questions 
like  What  am  I  doing?  Where  am  I 
headed?  To  what  degree  will  I  ever  be  a 
successful  man?  On  some  level  everyone 
wonders  these  things,  just  as  everyone's 
life  has  unforeseen  peaks  and  valleys  and 
takes  unexpected  turns.  But  my  wife's 
recent  question  jolted  me  into  realizing 
that  the  way  I  typically  address  these 
questions  is  to  focus  on  the  dichotomy  of 
career  versus  family,  being  a  professional 
versus  being  a  father  and  the  contrast 
between  the  stuff  of  my  daily  life  and 
that  of  my  successful  contemporaries. 
What  I  seem  to  have  neglected  is  the 
habit  of  evaluating  my  life  against  the 
spiritual  foundation  set  those  many  years 
ago  as  a  teenager — core  values  I  still 
hold  dear. 

My  struggle  with  these  questions 
and  my  own  shortcomings  has  remained 
a  largely  intellectual  exercise — and  thus, 
if  I'm  honest  with  myself,  a  disingenuous 
"struggle."  But  the  other  day  something 
brought  them  into  sharper  focus.  I  was 
waiting  to  see  my  specialist  at  the  ortho- 
pedic clinic,  mentally  bemoaning  my 


unresolved  knee  issues,  my  interrupted 
training  routine  and  canceled  hiking 
treks  and  reflecting  on  how  depressing 
and  all-consuming  this  glitch  in  my 
physical  health  had  become  during  the 
past  six  months.  Somehow  a  sentence 
uttered  behind  me  managed  to  pierce 
the  gloom:  "I  ain't  never  read  a  book 
before,  unless  you  count  tractor  manuals. 
But  I  can  sure  give  it  a  try  if  it'll  help  me 
get  another  job."  Judging  from  what  I 
overheard  in  the  ne.xt  1 5  minutes,  a  man 
in  his  4()'s  who  had  known  nothing  but 
farming  his  entire  life  had  sustained 
some  major  injury,  which  virtually  inca- 
pacitated his  shoulders  and  thus  his 
arms.  A  social  worker  was  working  close- 
ly with  him  to  find  some  other  suitable 
career  track.  His  situation  appeared  and 
sounded  devastating,  but  his  attitude  was 
gently  self-mocking,  yet  positive  and 
detennined.  His  name  called,  he  got  up 
and  walked  past,  his  arms  all  but  limp  at 
his  sides,  smiling  as  he  talked  with  his 
caseworker. 

I  felt  pangs,  not  of  guilt  or  pity,  l)ut 
because  what  I  saw  of  that  man's  inner 
resources  reminded  me  that  I  seemed  to 
have  so  few — or  at  least  that  I  was 
unwilling  or  unused  to  summon  them  in 
recent  times.  What  I  felt  lacking  in  me 
was  a  virtue  I  had  always  respected  and 
at  times  thought  I  possessed:  the  ability 
to  remake  oneself,  to  integrate  unexpect- 
ed or  unwanted  conditions  with  long- 
standing values.  This  capacity  is  the 
essence  of  a  life  of  reflection  and  action, 
particularly  insofar  as  it  is  the  enemy  of 
self-absorption  and  self-pity.  For  the  fol- 
lower of  Jesus,  I  had  always  believed, 
making  the  most  of  one's  circumstances 
means  seeing  God  in  all  things  and 


bringing  the  spirit  within  myself  ir 
direct  contact  with  the  world  around  n 
It  was  this  belief,  I  suppose,  that  ma 
me  embrace  the  goal  of  being  a  man 
others  in  high  school.  But  what  hav 
done  for  others  lately? 

Instead  of  entering  the  fray  day  af 
day,  I  begin  to  wonder  if  my  life  i 
retreat  from  it — into  my  children,  : 
household  gods,  my  shortcomings.  I 
surely  such  things  cannot  be  dismissci 
distractions  from  What  Really  Mattt. 
Perhaps  the  question  is:  Why  have  I  f - 
en  into  the  habit  of  separating  "my  sp- 
tual  life"  from  the  rest  of  my  life?  Jt 
maybe  it's  wrong  to  see  my  spiritual  e 
as  having  been  in  freefall  since  my  h  ^ 
school  heyday.  Maybe  life's  spiritual  t- 
ture  changes,  and  we  have  to  recalibu 
and  reimagine  our  expectations.  Ando 
the  notion  of  a  high  or  low  point  is  e 
wrong  metaphor  for  understanding  ( 
spiritual  life.  Perhaps  the  spiritual  tex 
our  lives,  like  a  palimpsest,  consist' 
layers  half-concealed  and  obscur 
revealed  when  we  least  expect  it.  Tli 
why  the  life  of  the  spirit  can  be  at  o 
so  elemental  and  opaque  for  me:  i 
text  is  being  continually  rewritten  ; 
reread  at  the  same  time. 

In  a  way,  this  seems  utterly  obviis. 
There  is  nothing  linear  about  the  huiir 
journey;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  our  psyo 
logical  make-up  that  past  and  pre 
coexist.  The  older  I  get  the  more  I 
value  in  reframing  the  question:  Whi 
I  and  where  am  I  going?  Into  what  is 
journey  and  why  am  I  on  it?  The  tc 
logical  is  not  more  important  than 
ontological,  just  more  helpful  in  exti 
ing  me  from  navel-gazing.  It  tend 
contextualize  the  personal  and  idio 
cratic  struggle,  to  help  situate  the 
where  it  belongs — neither  at  the  cei 
nor  in  the  background,  but  on  a  cont 
um.  The  passing  years  can  bring  cl 
and  heft  to  a  confused  and  oversimpl 
adolescent  perspective.  But  they  can 
mire  us  in  complications — some  inn 
tant,  some  not — of  our  own  making. 

For  the  spiritual  life  is  not  a  gnl 
but  a  story,  a  nonlinear,  unfinished 
conflict-ridden  narrative  in  which 
of  us  is  the  protagonist  but  none  of 
the  main  character. 

Thomas  J.  Mcd^h 
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There  is  need  to  expand  the  arguments  in  favor  of  school  choice 
beyond  the  rhetoric  of  the  marketplace. 

Rescuing  School  Choice 
From  Its  Friends 


-  BY  JOHN  E.  COONS 


THIS  GENERATION  HAS  WITNESSED  many  proposals  for  school  choice, 
but  only  a  few  have  taken  root  in  law  and  practice.  What  do  states  such 
as  Wisconsin  and  Ohio  understand  that  remains  opaque  to  their  sis- 
ters? Though  the  10-year-old  Milwaukee  program  is  effective  and 
popular,  its  vital  insight  has  so  far  eluded  those  who  draft  statewide  ini- 
tiatives. In  many  states,  including  California,  the  initiative  will  remain  the  indispens- 
able tool  for  achieving  parental  choice,  for  it  alone  can  both  protect  the  identity  of  pri- 
vate schools  and  assure  the  long-delayed  burial  of  Jim  Blaine  ne.xt  to  his  kinsman  Jim 
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Crow.  But,  before  another  state  commits  the  fate  of  school 
choice  to  a  proposal  that  even  diehards  Hke  me  teel  bound 
to  reject,  serious  reformers  must  chirify  their  objectives 
and  ptjHtical  strategy.  \'\'Tiat  policy  can  accommodate  both 
the  free  market  enthusiasts  and  the  indispensable  mainline 
voters? 

In  search  of  this  common  purpose  I  start  with  two 
observations  about  markets.  First,  the  market  is  our 
nations  favorite  instrument;  but  as  the  public  well  under- 
stands, it  must  never  become  an  end  in  itself.  When  our 
political  discourse  proposes  subjecting  education  to  the 
same  market  forces  as  banks,  airlines  and  electric  power,  we 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  school  choice.  Vot- 
ers care  more  about  the  visible  hand  of  the  parent  than 
they  do  about  the  invisible  hand  of  Adam  Smith.  And  they 
are  right  to  do  so. 

Second,  there  already  exists  for  many  parents  a  veiy  real, 
if  imperfect,  market  in  state-provided  education.  Those  who 
have  purchased  homes  near  popular  government  schools  can 
attest  t(j  its  liberating  power.  The  state  momjpoly  in  educa- 
tion reserves  its  most  exquisite  atrocities  for  the  ordinary 
family  and  die  poor.  This  truism  may  not  decide  who  should 
get  vcjuchers,  but  it  certainly  identifies  the  primary  victims  of 
the  present  system.  WTien  we  are  assessing  raw  self-interest, 
we  need  to  recognize  that  the  rational  middle-class  will  dis- 
count the  need  for  vouchers  exactly  to  the  extent  that  it 
already  has  a  range  of  choices.  Hence  reformers  may  have  to 
seek  the  sympathy  of  this  critical  mass  of  relatix  ely  comfort- 
able voters  on  grounds  broader  than  the  market  and  self- 
interest.  There  is  a  need  to  expand  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
schf)ol  chf)ice  beyond  the  rhetoric  of  the  marketjilace.  Let 
me  put  fonvard  six  premises  that  deserve  a  larger  place  in  the 
school  choice  debate. 

First — strictly  speaking,  there  is  in  fact  no  system  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  United  States.  According  to  the  Oxford 
Fnglish  Dictionarv',  the  adjective  "public"  identifies  institu- 
tions that  are  accessible  to  all  citizens  in  the  way  that  parks, 
streets,  libraries,  pools  and  museums  are.  Heroes  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  have  given  their  lives  in  support  ot  this  def- 
inition. But  access  to  any  particular  state  school  today 
remains  a  privilege  attached  to  residence.  No  Oakland  child 
has  a  right  to  ennjll  in  my  carefully  chosen  neighborhood 
school  in  Berkeley.  That  is  why  I  will  refer  in  this  article  to 
"government"  schools,  not  "public"  schools. 

Most  state  educators  seem  unmoved  at  the  sight  ot  this 
Balkanization  of  education  by  family  wealth.  For  them,  a 
legislatively  imposed  common  teaching  method  and  com- 
mon curriculum  is  sufficient.  Sameness  among  schools 
seems  to  render  segregation  by  economic  class  almost  as 
benign  tor  die  child  as  it  is  convenient  for  these  managers  of 
the  establishment.  If  one  assumes  that  our  state  schools  have 
in  fact  achieved  a  rough  unifonnity  in  their  method  and  con- 
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tent,  then  one  begins  to  understand  how  the  educators' 
ot  injustice  can  be  anaesthetized.  Their  serenity  remintN  < 
that  for  75  years  our  national  conscience  remained  largcl'i- 
ease  with  a  constitution  that  assured  nothing  more  th;i 
surface  equality  among  institutions  segregated  by  r; 
Granted  unifonnity  among  our  schools,  segregation  b)'  ii 
wealth  might  seem  to  many  a  paltry  complaint. 

The  prudent  educrat  would  observe  that  we  must  in 
case  be  practical.  Government  cannot  force  middle-c 
families  to  live  among  the  workers  and  the  poor.  Undei 
basic  law  it  cannot  even  torce  them  to  attend  state  schn 
Let  us,  they  argue,  setde  for  educational  uniformity  at  a  I 
level  of  method  and  content — and  spending.  The  prol> 
with  such  practical  wisdom  is  that  both  the  educators  ( 
the  public  that  endows  them  with  legitimacy)  lack  the  li 
formities  of  mind  that  a  policy  of  educational  imifon 
would  demand.  They  are  profoundly  divergent,  and  : 
result,  educational  uniformity  is  an  unattainable  mytiv. 
point  that  will  be  supported  below.  A 

l^hat  z\merican  society  lacks  a  common  pedagogy  isl 
second  premise.  Its  teaching  professionals  are  in  deep  m 
tlict  about  method.  Given  this  lack  of  agreement  on  rm 
practice,  the  system  lacks  justification  for  the  conscriptioft 
anv  child  for  a  particular  school  with  its  particular  methofl 

Does  not  the  common  content  of  state  education  reta 
die  weight  of  this  injustice?  For  some  it  might,  at  least  it  < 
state  curriculums  were  in  tact  uniform  and  were  im|i 
upon  rich  and  poor  alike.  We  do  fmd  a  broad  const 
regarding  masteiy  of  the  3  Rs  and  science  plus  obedienci 
the  law.  This  understanding  about  the  minimal  substani 
compulsory  learning  is  presentiy  institutionalized  by  th 
states  in  those  statutes  that  prescribe  the  curricula  for  pn 
schools  and  home  schoolers  and  the  laws  that  define  tnia 

But  at  that  point  our  societ\''s  agreement  about  co\c^ 
content  ceases.  This  situation  provides  us  with  our  tin 
premise,  to  wit:  above  the  minimum  established  in  the 
ancy  statutes,  everything  concerning  human  value 
enters  the  curricula  of  government  schools  is  up  for  g 
And  this  is  necessarily  so.  For  on  the  question  of  the  < 
life,  we  are  a  people  divided.  There  is  not,  and  cannot  bt ' 
public  curriculum  that  expresses  the  moral  significant 
specific  sexual  behaviors,  euthanasia,  war,  drugs,  an 
rights  or  gender  roles,  and  you  can  extend  this  list  of  oui 
tural  skinnishes  as  you  will. 

Now  each  state  teacher  w  ill  in  fact  teach  one  of  th 
possible  answers  to  such  crucial  questions.  These  answer' 
"yes,"  "no,"  "maybe,"  "I  don't  know,"  "Decide  for  youi 
and  "We  can't  discuss  it."  Lacking  any  public  measure  of 
rectness,  the  particular  response  is  chosen  by  the  ^ 
sovereigns — or  teacher.  It  is  not  our  answer  but  dieirs.  >i 
can  this  result  be  justified  as  the  loser's  decent  deniodt 
deference  to  local  majorities;  for  the  privileged  are  e.xcus'  ■ 
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message  offends,  the  affluent  family  can  escape  it.  The 
:,  however,  remain  cultural  captives,  a  guaranteed  audience 
the  private  opinions  of  die  neighborhood  imperium. 
The  fourth  premise  is  related  but  broader.  Even  if  as  a 
.pie  we  agreed  upon  specific  moral  answers  (and  in  some 
;s  we  do),  society  would  still  lack  a  consensus  regarding 
ultimate  source  (if  any)  of  die  child's  basic  obligation  to 
)ect  diem.  Thus  in  government  schools,  die  imperative 
iny  being  a  good  citizen  must  shrink  at  best  to  pure  social 
tract.  Indeed,  whether  and  why  a  contract  itself  should 
1  anyone  remains  in  great  dispute.  The  teacher  is  impo- 
:  to  invoke  religious  or,  perhaps,  even  natural  founda- 
s.  What  is  left  is  some  version  of  Thomas  Hobbes  in  the 
1  century  or  John  Rawls  in  our  own  time — or  nothing. 
Imposing  any  one  of  these  conflicting  notions  about  eth- 
foundations  upon  the  captive  family  makes  education 
ess,  arbitrary  and  morally  random.  The  state  haphazard- 
omniissions  disparate  sovereigns  to  deliver  their 
)chial  versions  of  the  child's  responsibility  to  seek  the 
d  life.  As  they  grasp  all  this,  even  the  most  indifferent 
arbanites  begin  to  recoil  and  move  toward  parental 
ice  in  the  benevolent  hope  that  our  poorest  families 
ht  escape  this  educational  lottery. 

■•\n  any  case,  some  adult  will  inevitably  impose  his  or  her 
rite  content  on  the  child.  Here  I  simply  assert  premise 
so  long  as  the  legal  minimum  is  satisfied,  die  parent  is 


the  best  decider.  There  is  plenty  of  supporting  theory,  but  I 
won't  reargue  it  here. 

These  first  five  premises  roughly  express  the  problem  of 
America's  educational  system.  Together  they  suggest  that  in 
refonning  schooling  our  most  salient  common  purpose  must 
be  the  enfranchisement  of  die  ordinaiy  family  and  die  poor 
in  a  market  system  of  accessible,  hence  tally  public,  schools 
in  both  sectors. 

My  sixth  and  final  premise  is  that  choice  has  a  wide  range 
of  benign  social  effects.  It  maximizes  those  human  goods  on 
which  Americans  do  in  fact  agree — goods  that  we  thus  can 
righdy  claim  as  "public."  Refonners  must  learn  to  argue  for 
choice  in  these  more  affimiative  terms.  Recendy,  they  have 
had  useful  support  in  this  as  the  psychometric  professions 
report  how  the  parental  option  raises  test  scores  of  disadvan- 
taged children  even  at  diminished  levels  of  spending — an 
outcome  that  is  useful  and  important,  but  for  me  a  bit  eso- 
teric. 

The  champions  of  choice  need  in  addition  to  grasp  and 
flaunt  such  simple  and  cherished  concepts  as  the  First 
Amendment  value  of  freedom  of  speech.  Schools  of  choice 
constitute  a  form  of  media  uniquely  suited  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  beliefs  that  are  held  by  persons  who  typically  are  left 
unheard  in  the  marketplace  of  ideas.  Through  its  chosen 
school  the  ordinaiy  family  can  speak  systematically,  not  only 
to  its  own  children  but,  dirough  diem,  to  die  rest  of  us.  Its 
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ideas  become  embodied  and  dius  transmitted.  Parents  give 
both  die  child  and  the  world  the  best  of  their  wisdom.  The 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  should  understand  this.  Per- 
haps one  day  it  will. 

Consider  also  the  impact  of  choice  upon  parental 
responsibility  with  its  radiating  implications  for  family  life. 
The  middle  class  knows  these  well  and  jealously  secures  its 
own  prerogative;  for  the  rest,  however,  parental  sovereignty 
comes  to  an  end  with  litde  Harry's  fifth  birthday.  From  that 
moment  the  child  experiences  family  as  a  vulnerable  and 
sometime  diing.  And  the  parents  experience  themselves  as 
impotent.  This  displacement  of  non-rich  parents  by  the  state 
is  thoroughly  poisonous.  In  collaboration  with  the  psycho- 
logical professions,  reformers  should  learn  to  describe  this 
calamity  and  present  school  choice  as  therapy  for  the  family. 

And  still  another  victim  of  the  Leviathan  merits  our  sym- 
pathy. Imitating  chattel  slavery,  our  economy  of  education 
corrupts  both  parties  to  the  bondage.  Those  who  are  given 
dominion  over  the  ordinary  family  are  themselves  rendered 
insensitive  and  venal  to  the  same  degree  that  their  subjects 
are  rendered  evasive  and  shifdess.  In  the  end  the  educational 
masters  find  themselves  equally  in  thrall.  As  we  would  rescue 
the  family,  so  must  we  rescue  teachers  from  their  pathologi- 
cal role  as  monarchs  of  the  poor. 

Fhere  are  many  odier  humane  and  persuasive  considera- 
tions that  supporters  of  school  choice  should  be  invoking. 
These  include  recognition  of  the  way  school  choice  nourish- 
es intergroup  tolerance,  the  integration  of  social  classes, 
racial  integration  and  even  the  liberty  of  the  child  himself. 
On  that  last  point  I  will  here  offer  only  this  brief  word.  It  is 
within  the  family  that  the  voice  and  choice  of  the  maturing 
child  have  their  best  chance  for  a  hearing.  Paradoxically  per- 
haps, parental  sovereignty  is  the  efficient  cradle  of  the  child's 
own  autonomy  (if  occasionally  by  accident). 

This  is  the  bottom  line.  Policymakers  must  seek,  first 
and  foremost,  those  solutions  that  secure  choice  to  the  ordi- 
nary family  and  especially  the  poor.  It  would  take  an 
economist  to  miss  this  point,  just  as  it  was  missed  yet  again 
in  California  in  2000.  Consider  what  Proposition  38  offered 
voters  in  last  year's  election.  Regardless  of  age,  handicap  or 
family  income,  every  school  child  would  have  received  a  flat 
$4,000  voucher.  This  was  tempting  to  the  middle  class,  but  it 
would  have  been  useful  to  only  about  1  percent  of  those 
families  who  are  financially  unable  to  pay  substantial  added 
tuition.  Such  a  voucher  would  have  been  sufficient  to  start 
new  private  schools  for  those  who  can  pay  extra,  but  for 
them  only.  The  Catholic  bishops  (who  with  their  schools  in 
place  stood  to  gain  the  most)  said  no  thanks,  reaffirming 
their  1981  decision  to  support  vouchers — but  only  when 
they  are  properly  designed.  In  general,  the  media  and  public 
opinion  took  similar  pro-choice  but  anti-38  positions. 

Having  now  observed  and  opposed  eight  such  school- 
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choice  poUcy  debacles  (meanwhile  applauding  Milwaukci. 
would  today  identify  specific  criteria  for  any  future  projn  > 
for  such  school  choice,  whether  by  way  of  initiati\  l 
statute.  In  general,  where  the  benefit  is  to  be  targeted  e\i 
sively  for  a  disadvantaged  group,  these  criteria  will  bind  1 
stricdy.  Conversely,  as  eligibility  for  vouchers  is  broader  i 
to  include  all  children,  the  following  six  conditions  becoi; 
more  salient: 

1 .  Public  agencies  (and  not  merely  school  districts)  m 
be  liberated  and  encouraged  to  form  and/or  operate  derc; 
lated  schools  that  are — along  with  private  schools — finain 
within  a  system  of  state  scholarships.  Consumers  seek  t; 
varied  public  option,  and  market  theory  therefore  require- 
It  is,  indeed,  the  logical  drift  of  the  charter  school  idea. 

2.  Private  school  identity  must  be  protected  by  capps 
regulation  of  private  school  curriculum,  hiring  and  discipit 
at  its  present  level. 

3.  For  each  classification  of  students  the  scholarship  m; 
be  large  enough  to  attract  diverse  new  private  providi 
The  minimum  amoimt  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  80  | 
cent  of  the  average  government-school  cost  per  pupil  in  c 
category.  President  Bush's  proposal  of  $1,500  should  Iki 
least  quadrupled  in  amount  and  the  number  of  eligible  c 
dren  correspondingly  reduced.  So  modified,  this  would  t 
stitute  a  realistic  experiment. 

4.  Reflecting  the  aspirations  that  are  typical  of  tod 
private  schools,  providers  would  commit  to  select  a  p 
tion  (say  20  percent)  of  new  admissions  from  non-i : 
families  and  refrain  from  pricing  them  out.  This  guarai 
can  take  several  forms,  and  schools  could  be  given 
option  among  them. 

5.  Reasonable  transportation  for  the  poor  must  be  su,i 
dized.  1 

6.  Consumer  infonnarion  must  be  temporarily  faciHK  ' 
by  a  sunsetted  (say,  five-year)  public  system. 

Honoring  these  six  criteria  would  implement  those  \ 
poses  common  to  most  supporters  of  parental  choice-  |( 
other  words  to  most  American  voters.  Proposals  of  this  {  ',] 
eral  design  will  not  only  make  choice  politically  viable 
will  be  less  vulnerable  to  the  sort  of  objections  raised  in  i,^ 
Dec.  11,  2000,  decision  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  .  i, 
Sixth  Circuit  that  upheld  a  lower  court's  ban  on  Clevela 
school  voucher  program.  Among  the  many  models  avails  [j 
my  personal  preference  is  for  a  two-step  initiative  that  w(  ., 
establish,  first,  a  constitutional  right  for  children  fi-om  fj  i 
lies  of  modest  means  to  receive  vouchers  worth  at  leas 
percent  of  the  relevant  state-school  cost  and,  second,  W( 
couple  this  right  with  an  empowerment  of  the  state  leg  ,  , 
ture  to  extend  equivalent  benefits  by  statute  to  all  famili(' 
accord  with  the  sLx  criteria  listed  above.  The  middle  clasv 
be  counted  on,  with  all  deliberate  speed,  to  secure  a 
extension  to  themselves  through  the  political  process.  ^ 
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Aturgiam  Authenticam  and 


^HE  STORY  IS  TOLD  OF  THE  IRISH  WOMAN,  40 

years  married  and  die  modier  of  seven,  who  left 
church  after  hearing  a  sermon  from  a  young 
priest  on  marriage  and  motherhood  and 
rked,  "Sure  and  I  wish  I  knew  as  httle  about  it  as  he 

[aving  spent  the  last  1 7  years  working  on  Bible  trans- 
11  and  revision,  I  was  reminded  of  these  words  when  I 
the  Rev.  Richard  John  Neuhaus's  column  on  "Bible 
il"  (First  Things,  May  2001).  He  is  unhappy  that 
lish-speaking  Christians  have  largely  lost  a  common 
;al  vocabulary  as  a  consequence  of  the  proliferation 
inslations"  and  refers  to  an  earlier  column  in  which 
rote  that  if  he  had  the  authority,  "everybody  would 
le  Revised  Standard  Version."  Father  Neuhaus  can 
.ps  take  heart,  for  help  is  on  the  way — or  will  be,  if  a 
:  t  document  from  the  Congregation  for  Divine  Wor- 
Liturgiam  Authenticam  ("Authentic  Liturgy"),  is 
;mented.  The  result,  however,  would  not  be  the 
sition  of  the  RSV,  but  of  still  another  Bible  transla- 
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tion,  one  that  might  resemble  the  Douay-Rheims. 

Liturgumi  Aitthentiami  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  If 
implemented,  it  would  have  a  serious  impact  in  at  least 
three  areas:  ecclesiology,  inculturation  and  biblical  schol- 
arship. Gravest  would  be  the  ecclesial  impact.  What  does 
such  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  authority  by  a  Roman  office 
over  conferences  of  bishops  imply  for  collegiality?  The 
earlier  move  of  the  Congregation  for  Divine  Worship  to 
impose  its  authority  over  the  International  Commission 
for  English  in  the  Liturgy  would  reduce  conferences' 
control  over  their  own  liturgies;  this  new  document  lays 
the  foundation  for  Vatican  micromanagement  of  almost 
every  aspect  of  liturgical  texts.  After  being  forced  to 
accept  a  Lectionary  quite  different  from  one  they  had 
approved,  and  after  being  forced  to  withdraw  the  impri- 
matur from  the  ICEL  psalter,  many  bishops  may  be  won- 
dering what  new  medicine  is  in  store  if  they  swallow  this 
latest  pill.  And  one  wonders  how  the  Orthodox  and 
Protestants  will  regard  the  idea  of  rapprochement  with  a 
church  given  to  such  authoritarianism  as  is  evidenced  in 
Liturgia?}!  Authenticam. 

Difficulties  for  inculturation  can  be  seen  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  inclusive  language.  The  arguments  of  the  docu- 
ment seem  intended  to  contradict  explicitly  the  Criteria 
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for  the  Eva/u/itioii  ofhicliisive  Laiig/iage  Tnivsliitions  ofScrip- 
tnral  Tt'xts  Proposed  for  Litiirgiciil  Use  composed  by  the 
bishops'  Joint  (Committee  on  Inclusive  Language, 
(I.C^i.I.L.),  adopted  and  promulgated  by  the  N.C.C.B.  in 
I'^'^O.  The  American  bishops  said,  for  example:  "Words 
such  as  ///('//,  sons,  hrothers.. .forefathers. ..which  once  were 
understood  as  inclusive  generic  terms,  today  are  often 
understood  as  referring  only  to  males"  (J.C.I.L.  Crite?-ia, 
No.  18).  So  also  the  bishops  quite  accurately  stated  that 


"words  such  as  tuLivi,  niithropos  and  ho?no"  in  the  original 
languages  "actually  denote  human  beings  rather  than  only 
males"  and  direct  that  "English  terms  that  are  not  gen- 
der-specific, such  as  person,  people... shou\(\  be  used  in 
translating  these  words"  (No.  19). 

Litiirgitnii  Aiithenticiiiii,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  "In 
many  languages  there  exist  nouns  and  pronouns  denoting 
both  genders. ..together  in  a  single  term.  The  insistence 
that  such  usage  should  be  changed  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
regarded  as  the  effect  or  the  manifestation  of  an  authentic 
development  of  the  language  as  such"  (No.  30).  As  if  to 
underline  its  refusal  to  accept  any  "development  of  the 
language  as  such,"  the  Rnglish  translation  of  Litiirgiiivi 
A/itheiitia/v/  gives  "man  s  intellect"  in  translation  of  ho///i- 
i/is  iiitellectiiJi!  (No.  28)  and  "equality  of  all  men"  for 
iieqiiiilitiitein  oimiiiini  homininu  (No.  29). 

Much  has  already  been  written  on  inclusive  language, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  pursue  the  matter  here.  The  pri- 
mary interest  of  this  article  is  the  impact  of  Litiirginiii 
Aiitheiiticinii  on  biblical  scholarship,  an  impact  that  could 
be  substantial  and  certainly  deleterious. 

I.ittirgiiim  A/ithei/tic/n//  mandates  that  Bible  transla- 
tions conform  to  the  Nova  I'lilgata,  the  New  Vulgate,  in 
many  ways.  Nova  I  'tilgata  is  a  revision  of  a  critical  edition 
(producetl  by  the  monks  of  San  Cirolamo  in  Rome)  of  St. 
Jeromes  Vulgate,  but  with  correction  of  many  of  the  Vul- 
gate's errors  by  reference  to  the  original  languages.  Litirr- 
giani  Antheiiticam  quite  properly  says  that  Scripture  texts 
should  be  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  Aramaic  or  Cireek 
(No.  24),  but  it  also  introduces  quite  a  number  of  restric- 
tions and  determinations  as  to  the  translation  of  specific 
terms  (Nos.  30,  31a-g,  43).  Still  to  come  is  a  ratio  transhi- 
tiouis  (guide  to  translations),  which  is  to  apply  the  princi- 
ples "in  closer  detail,  including  a  list  of  vernacular  words 


to  be  equated  with  their  Latin  counterparts"  (No.  9).  L- 
eral  translation  is  commended,  even  when  the  result  n  ' 
sound  odd,  because  "it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  I- 
eral  translation  of  terms  which  may  initially  soul 
odd. ..may  for  this  very  reason  provoke  inquisitiveness  i 
the  hearer  and  provide  an  occasion  for  catechesis"  (> 
43). 

Litiirgiam  AatheuticaiH  admonishes  us  that  "in  trai 
lating  biblical  passages  where  seemingly  inelegant  wo 
or  expressions  are  used,  a  hasty  tendci 
to  sanitize  [Latin:  abstergevili]  this  cli 
acteristic  is. ..to  be  avoided"  (No.  1 
But  the  Nova  lalgata  itself  seems  u> 
rather  inconsistent  in  this.  Thus,  in 
several  places  where  there  is  referencL 
destroying  every  male,  the  Vulgate  ri 
dered  the  Hebrew  as  iiiingeas  ad  parid 
("who  pisses  against  the  wall").  .\ 
Viilgata  now  has  quidquid  mascalini  scx/is  ("any  of  the  ii 
sex"— 1  Sam.  25:21,  34;  1  Kgs.  14:10;  16:11;  21:21;  2  K 
9:8).  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  Vulgate  had  expi 
sions  such  as  sicat  iimnunditiam  meastraatae  ("like 
uncleanness  of  a  menstruous  woman"),  the  Nova  Vulg 
has  retained  the  same  or  a  similar  expression  (Isa.  30: 
Ezek.  18:6;  22:10;  36:16;  Lam.  1:17;  Bar.  6:28[27]).  0 
in  Isa.  64:6[5]  has  the  expression  been  softened  from p 
ntis  vienstruatae  to  pannus  inquinatus,  "polluted  raj 
Apparently  the  p-word  is  to  be  "sanitized"  but  the 
word  is  to  be  retained. 

In  addition,  Hebrew  and  Cireek  have  a  whole  serie 
terms  for  inner  body  parts  that  are  normally  transh 
with  English  terms  evocative  of  the  emotions  they 
intended  to  express  ("heart,"  "breast,"  etc.),  whereas 
\  'iilgata,  following  the  Vulgate,  fairly  regularly  uses  vis 
for  all  but  leh  ("heart").  Since  Litargiavt  Aathcnticam  n 
dates  a  literal  translation,  especially  with  regard  to  b  -.^ 
parts  (cf.  No.  43),  should  we  e.xpect  a  return  to  "her  bo^  \, 
were  moved  upon  her  child"  (1  Kgs.  3:26)  or  referenced 
the  "bowels  of  commiseration"  (Phil.  2:1)  of  the  Don 
Rheims? 

The  most  serious  implications  of  Litiirgiaiii  Aiitbe)it. 
for  biblical  studies  have  to  do  with  textual  criticism. 
giaiu  A/itheiiticiW/  mandates  that  "the  liturgical  transla 
must  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  same  manus( 
tradition  that  the  Nova  Vulgata  has  followed."  Pius  XI 
Divivo  Afjhnite  Spiritii,  had  provided  a  whole  section  or 
importance  of  textual  criticism,  i.e.,  the  employmer' 
every  means  to  establish  as  exactly  as  possible  the  orii 
texts  in  the  original  languages  (No.  17-22).  In  this  set 
the  pope  also  explained  the  sense  in  which  the  Counc  i 
Trent  declared  the  Vulgate  to  be  "authentic,"  a  sense  n 
often  misrepresented  and  misunderstood  today,  h 
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lOrs  of  Litiirgiam  Authenticam  seem  determined  to  con- 
ipon  the  Nova  Vulgata  an  authorit}'  that  the  original 
ate  never  had. 

'extual  criticism  requires  that  Scripture  scholars  seek 
the  best  manuscript  traditions  available.  This 
ves,  among  other  things,  an  ongoing  evaluation  of 
!vidence  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  some  of  which  are 
iieing  published.  For  every  biblical  scholar  and  seri- 
tudent,  Biblia  Hebraica  Stiittganensia  is  a  familiar  tool 
provides  a  critical  edition  of  the  Leningrad  Codex  of 
Hebrew  text,  along  with  an  apparatus  that  lists  rele- 
variant  readings  from  other  Hebrew  manuscripts, 
.ding  those  from  Qumran,  the  early  translations 
aiagint,  Syriac,  Vulgate,  Vetus  Latina  [Old  Latin]) 
)ther  resources.  Whereas  Nova  Vulgata  is  set  in  con- 
as  of  1979,  the  work  of  textual  criticism  by  such 
(sing  scholars  as  P.  W.  Skehan,  Eugene  Ulrich, 
ih  Ziegler,  Moshe  Goshen-Gottstein,  Frank  Cross, 
luel  Tov  and  others  continues. 

D  suggest  that  all  these  rich  resources  should  now  be 
ioned  in  favor  of  the  textual  tradition  followed  by 
Vulgata  is  unthinkable.  Although  Nova  Vulgata  is  a 
improvement  over  the  Vulgate  and  corrects  many  of 
rors,  in  terms  of  textual  criticism  it  is  a  very  imper- 
/ork.  In  a  letter  to  The  Tablet  (5/26),  the  Rev.  John 
mmons,  former  chair  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
's  episcopal  board,  wrote,  "From  a  biblical  scholar's 
■  of  view,  which  is  what  I  am  by  profession,  to  be  told 
I  ;11  matters  of  textual  doubt  must  be  resolved  by  ref- 
I  e  to  the  Neo-Vulgate  is  risible  as  well  as  insulting." 
I  can  be  easily  documented  from  scholarly  reviews  of 
i  Vulgata. 

ihe  Book  of  Sirach  (also  called  Ben  Sira  or  Ecclesias- 
, ,  one  of  the  deuterocanonical  books,  provides  an 
'ole.  In  producing  the  Vulgate,  St.  Jerome  did  little 
H  he  deuterocanonical  books,  because  he  thought  that 
n  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  were  inspired. 
Ii  ut^h  he  included  the  deuterocanonical  books  in  the 
ij  te  at  the  insistence  of  church  authority,  he  took  no 
i   with  them.  The  case  of  the  Book  of  Tobit  is  well 
T  n.  He  claimed  to  have  translated  it  in  one  night. 
1"  X'ference  to  three  nights  of  abstinence  from  inter- 
-■  tor  Tobiah  and  Sarah  (8:4-5)  was  probably  his  own 
1^  ion;  it  hardly  concurs  with  Raguels  digging  a  grave 
1'  astily  filling  it  in  when  the  couple  were  found  safe 
n  -ir  wedding  night. 

'V  Sirach  St.  Jerome  put  into  the  Vulgate  the  Old 
a   (Vetus  Latina),  of  which  Alexander  A.  Di  Leila, 
1.,  an  authority  on  Sirach,  has  written:  "the  Old  Latin 
ich  has  more  doublets,  variants,  glosses,  and  interpo- 
'ti  .  than  any  other  book  of  the  Latin  Bible"  and  "offers 
'»  ant  difficulties  of  its  own,  viz.,  double  and  even  triple 


renderings,  additions,  transpositions.  Christian  reworkings, 
and  a  few  omissions  as  well"  {The  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira, 
1987,  pp.  57  and  60).  Yet  this  is  the  text  Nova  Vulgata  basi- 
cally follows  for  Sirach  and  that  Liturgiam  Authenticam 
would  impose  for  the  Lectionary  (and  for  the  Bible  gener- 
ally speaking).  Many  of  these  expansions  are,  indeed, 
already  found  in  the  new  Lectionary. 

The  program  proposed  by  Liturgiam  Authenticain  is 
unthinkable,  because  it  would  result  in  the  isolation  of 
Catholic  biblical  scholars  from  the  mainstream  of  biblical 
scholarship.  It  would  mean  that  Catholic  scholars  could  no 
longer  collaborate  with  others  in  biblical  projects,  for  such 
a  restrictive,  unscholarly  procedure  could  never  be  accept- 
able. What  would  happen  in  practice  is  that  Catholic  bibli- 
cal scholarship  would  become  less  Catholic,  because  it 
would  be  impossible  to  submit  to  such  restrictions  and  still 
qualify  as  scholarship. 

The  most  poorly  conceived  proposal  of  Liturgiam 
Authentica?n,  and  the  most  unrealistic,  is  that  there  should 
be  only  one  Bible  translation  in  use,  one  that  conforms  to 
the  rules  laid  down  in  Liturgiam  Authentica?n:  "in  every  ter- 
ritory there  should  exist  only  one  approved  translation," 
the  one  used  in  the  liturgy,  which  is  also  to  be  used  for  pri- 
vate study  and  reading,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
faithful  to  commit  to  memory  at  least  significant  passages 
(No.  36).  From  what  has  preceded,  it  is  clear  that  a  Bible 
produced  a  la  Liturgiam  Authenticam  would  be  a  poor  prod- 
uct and  that  its  imposition  lor  general  use  would  com- 
pound the  mischief.  And  to  think  that  such  a  translation 
would  become  the  one  in  general  use  is  unrealistic. 

Father  Neuhaus  wants  to  impose  the  Revised  Stan- 
dard Version  on  everyone,  and  his  column  quoted  anoth- 
er view  favoring  the  King  James  Version.  For  many  years 
K.J.V.  was  far  and  away  the  best  seller,  but  of  late  the 
New  International  Version  heads  the  field.  Before  the 
new  Lectionary  was  approved.  Catholic  parishes  had  a 
choice  among  Lectionaries — the  New  American  Bible, 
the  Jerusalem  Bible  or  the  R.S.V. — and  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  them  chose  the  N.A.B.  Those  who  teach  Scripture 
would  not  use  a  Bible  dependent  on  the  poor  text-critical 
principles  proposed  by  Liturgiam  Authentica?n.  In  addi- 
tion, in  our  culture  the  Internet  has  become  an  important 
medium  for  communicating  biblical  texts.  De  gustibus  iiori 
est  disputandu?}!  is  a  well-known  axiom,  and  Father 
Neuhaus's  preference  for  the  R.S.V  is  defensible.  Litur- 
giam  Authenticanis  desire  to  make  one  text  fit  all  tastes  is 
not. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  exercise  of  church  authority 
has  the  Apostles  proclaim:  "It  is  the  decision  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  of  us  not  to  place  on  you  any  burden  other 
than  that  which  is  necessary"  (Acts  15:29).  Is  this  not  a 
wise  course  also  today?  B 
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The  Call  for  Debt 
Forgiveness 

What  can  a  diocese  do  when  parishes  don 't  pay  their  bills? 


BY  lOSF  Pll  CI.  AUDI",  HARRIS 


BisiiopjAAlFS  HOFFMAN  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  recently 
cancelled  more  dian  $1.38  million  in  delinquent 
debts  owed  by  24  parishes  and  institutions  in  his 
diocese.  The  parishes  had  incurred  these  obliga- 
tions by  not  paying  assessments — for  example,  for  insurance 
coverage  secured  on  their  behalf  by  the  diocese.  Cardinal 
Theodore  McCarrick,  in  a  similar  gesture  when  he  was 
archbishop  of  Newark,  N.J.,  announced  plans  to  forgive 
$10.1  million  in  debts  to  mark  the  jubilee  year  2000.  The 
Newark  program  includes  220  parishes,  schools  and  agencies 
in  the  archdiocese.  In  1996  the  archdiocese  forgave  $10.5 
million  in  debts  owed  by  parishes  and  other  agencies. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  like  a  Republican,  I  would 
argue  that  there  is  no  such  fiscal  concept  as  debt  for- 
giveness. Writing  down  bad  debt  requires  either 
the  consumption  of  an  existing  asset  or  the 
assignment  of  surplus  funds  to  replace  the 
delinquent  payments  probably  carried  as 
accounts  receivable  on  diocesan  finan- 
cial statements.  Bishop  Hoffman  and 
Archbishop  McCarrick  had  to  use 
diocesan  savings  to  pay  the  assess- 
ment bills  on  behalf  of  fiscally 
strapped  parishes  and  programs. 
Now  that  their  respective  dioceses 
no  longer  recognize  these 
unpaid  bills  as  accounts 
receivable,  the  savings  no 
longer  exist. 

The  need  to 
write  down  debt 
for  church  pro- 
grams gives  rise 
to  two  questions. 
i  What  causes  a 
i  parish  or  a  pro- 
■  gram  not  to 


pay  their  bills?  What  steps  should  a  bishop  take  to  addi 
the  reasons  why  parishes  need  such  subsidies? 

Some  years  ago  for  example,  in  Yakima,  a  small  dice 
in  the  southeastern  comer  of  Washing- 
ton State,  the  chancellor  harbored 
an  exaggerated  confidence  in 

his  ability  to  leverage         :A'  /  \  1.. 

the  assets  of  the 
diocese  and 


JOSEPH  CLAUDE  HARRIS  is  the  chief  financial  officer  for  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  Seattle,  Wash. 
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accomplish  a  lifetime  of  growth  in  a  few  short  years.  He 
'eloped  a  system  of  counting  assets  twice  when  negotiat- 
•  loans  from  banks  in  Chicago.  The  money  the  diocese 
ned  to  a  parish  for  the  construction  of  a  church  counted 
3ne  asset;  the  church  itself  was  also  recorded  as  an  addi- 
lal  asset.  Such  double  counting  led  to  a  fiscal  justification 
large  loans  and  a  marvelous  program  of  growth.  It  also 
to  default  on  loan  payments  when  cash  ran  out.  The 
bitious  chancellor  lost  his  job.  Since  the  bankers  did  not 
It  to  take  over  the  churches  and  have  to  learn  to  preach 
nilies,  they  negotiated  an  extended  repayment  plan.  The 
t  bishop  spent  years  selling  assets  and  repaying  loans. 
:ause  the  management  guru  Peter  Drucker  has  yet  to 
elop  an  antidote  for  the  effects  of  evil,  stories  of  fiscal 
management  like  the  trouble  in  the  Diocese  of  Yakima 
be  with  us  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
A  second  cause  of  parishes  not  paying  bills  can  be 
re  easily  quantified.  Americans  in  general  and 
holies  in  particular  have  been  moving  to  the  suburbs 
decades.  City  parishes  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  exam- 
lost  38  percent  of  their  membership  between  1950 
1990.  Parishes  in  suburban  Cuyahoga  County  grew 
126  percent  in  the  same  time  period.  Because  of  this 
larity  in  size,  collection  income  varied  from  approxi- 
ely  $177,000  for  a  city  parish  to  a  suburban  average  of 
9,000.  Given  such  a  meager  income,  parishes  could 


frequently  have  a  problem  paying  bills.  If  a  choice  came 
between  having  the  heat  or  lights  shut  off  and  skipping 
the  payment  of  an  insurance  assessment  from  the 
chancery,  harried  pastors  sometimes  took  advantage  of 
the  benevolence  of  diocesan  managers.  The  net  result  was 
a  long  list  of  bills  that  needed  to  be  forgiven  because  they 
could  never  be  repaid. 

Finally,  the  changing  nature  of  the  church  workforce 
has  led  some  parishes  to  feel  a  fiscal  pinch.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  20th  century,  pastors,  bishops  and  mothers  superior 
used  the  one  resource  they  possessed  in  abundance — the 
contributed  services  of  young  women  and  men — to  build 
a  thriving  system  of  parishes  and  schools.  These  sisters, 
brothers  and  priests  staffed  schools  that  once  taught  half 
the  school-age  population  of  the  American  church.  Their 
compensation  frequently  consisted  of  money  drawn  from 
the  Sunday  collection  by  the  pastor  to  pay  the  convent 
grocery  bill  and  a  modest  stipend  to  support  the  mother- 
house.  Professed  religious  and  ordained  clergy  constitut- 
ed 93  percent  of  all  church  employees  in  1950.  In  1995 
lay  teachers  and  ministers  comprised  53  percent  of  the 
Catholic  workforce,  and  that  proportion  will  likely  grow. 
As  a  result,  the  fiscal  staple  of  contributed  services  has 
given  way  to  the  need  to  match  public  school  salary  scales 
for  teachers  and  comparable  pay  for  lay  ministers. 

In  this  swiftly  changing  church  environment,  diocesan 
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managers  need  to  take  three  steps  to  develop  a  system  of 
managing  fiscal  problems.  The  first  step  may  seem  obvi- 
ous, but  it  is  oft:en  overlooked.  Bishops  and  diocesan  pas- 
toral councils  must  regularly  collect  financial  data  and  use 
this  information  to  assess  the  fiscal  health  of  parishes  and 
programs.  These  assessments  should  then  lead  to  plans  to 
either  subsidize  or  reorganize  entities  that  cannot  afford  to 
pay  normal  bills.  The  alternative  to  assessing  financial  diffi- 
culties honestly  may  be  the  need  for  a  perpetual  program 
of  debt  forgiveness. 

The  first  step  in  managing  a  problem  like  deficit 
funding  for  parishes  involves  a  systematic  review  of  the 
fiscal  health  of  all  parishes.  Study  of  available  data  indi- 
cates that  a  majorit}'  ot  parishes  in  the  country  generate 
sufficient  revenue  to  pay  normal  bills.  Diocesan  man- 
agers have  two  approaches  available  to  cope  with  the 
small  portion  of  programs  that  cannot  pay  their  own  way. 
A  chancery  can  either  provide  a  subsidy  for  a  needy  pro- 
gram or  direct/lead  penniless  parishes  to  consolidate 
activities  with  more  affluent  neighbors. 

Between  1990  and  1994  the  leadership  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Chicago  undertook  a  substantial  program  sub- 
sidizing inner-city  parishes  and  schools.  The  Pastoral 
Center  provided  96  grants  worth  $13  million  to  selected 
parishes.  The  number  of  insolvent  programs  remained 


Please  join  us  for  a  grace-filled  pilgrimage 
of  prayer,  reflection  ^  fellowship 

•t  SUBSIDIZED  RETREAT  PIUiRl.MAGES  -  Ijmited  in  space,  av;ulable  exclusively 
for  Koni;m  CalliDlic  PriesLs  involved  in  minislrv'  or  leadership  roles  in  tlie  Church. 

-i  SIBSIDIZED  CONTIM  INC  EDICATION  &  FA.MILIAR1ZAT10N  PILGRIMAGES  - 

limited  in  space,  av;iilable  exdusiveK  for  all  Deacons  and  their  wives,  involved  in 
niinislrv  or  leadersliip  roles  in  the  Church. 

Retreat  Pilgrimages  for  Roman  Catholic  Priests: 

Cehic  Spirituality  Oct.  15-23,  2001 

Manan  Shrines:  Fahma,  Lourdes  and  Paris  Nov.  5-14,  2001 

In  the  Footsteps  of  Jesus  Jan.  7-16,  2002 

In  the  Footsteps  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul, 

Francis  and  Clare  Feb.  7-14,  2002 

The  Growth  of  the  Early  Church  August  14-26,  2002 

Shrines  of  Austria  and  Germany  Sept.  10-18,  2002 

Continuing  Education  &  Familiarization  Pilgrimage  for 
Deacons  &  Deacon  couples: 

Celtic  Spirituality  Oct.  16-24,  2001 

Marian  Shrines:  Fatima,  Lourdes  and  Paris  Nov.  4-13,  2001 

In  the  Footsteps  of  Jesus  Jan.  8-17,  2002 

In  the  Footsteps  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul, 

Francis  and  Clare  Feb.  8-1 5,  2002 

The  Growth  of  the  Early  Church  August  1 4-26,  2002 

Shrines  of  Austria  and  Germany  Sept.  9-17,  2002 

To  plan  your  own  parish  pilgrimage 
contact  our  New  York  Sales  Office. 


PETER'S  WAY  INTERNATIONAL  LTD. 

25  South  Senice  Road,  Suite  m  Jericho,  NY  1 17S3-1065 
l-«0(l-225-'662  LS  (outside  .NT  Slate)  l-'516-')')7-6505 
Please  contact  Maggie  Martin  (exi,  1.3)  ur  email  maggie@pelers\vay.com 
Visit  IIS  a!  our  website  at  www.petersway.coin 


constant,  with  grant  allocations  averaging  $15.1  milliu 
per  year  between  1990  and  1994. 

It  is  probably  not  practical,  however,  to  maintain  sui 
a  subsidy  program  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  Sii- 
sidy  requires  the  consumption  of  assets  unless  increasl 
diocesan  fundraising  covers  the  cost  of  the  subsic 
Catholic  leaders  in  Chicago  paid  for  their  grant  prognj 
by  increasing  external  borrowing  and  selling  assets  to  ge* 
erate  cash.  Debt  to  banks  increased  from  $6.05  million  | 
1991  to  $13  million  for  1994.  Gain  on  the  sale  of  lari 
totaled  $16.9  million  for  the  same  period.  The  prosp-t 
that  these  policies  will  be  effective  in  the  long  run  is  blei, 
Banks  eventually  expect  loans  to  be  repaid.  At  some  poit, 
the  archdiocese  will  run  out  of  saleable  assets.  Thifc 
inherent  difficulties  suggest  that  subsidy/debt-forgivenis 
works  only  as  a  short-term  solution  to  a  budgetary  crisis , 

Parish  closings  and/or  consolidations  are  an  extrein 
unpopular  but  sometimes  necessary  solution  to  the  fi^ 
woes  of  parishes.  One  of  the  more  famous  parish  consi 
dation  programs  began  on  Jan.  9,  1989,  when  Cardii, 
Edmund  Szoka  of  Detroit  sent  letters  to  31  inner-r 
parishes  directing  them  to  cease  operations  by  June  3* 
the  same  year.  Flight  to  the  suburbs  by  ethnic  Cathi  i 
had  resulted  in  shrinking  parish  income  for  the  chui  c 
they  left  behind.  It  was  the  largest  mass  closing  of  pan 
in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Church.  The  cln 
program  left  81  parishes  operating  in  the  city  of  Deti  . 
"Our  bottom  line  is  we  want  alive,  vibrant  parishes  t 
really  make  a  difference  in  the  community,"  Cardi. 
Szoka  said.  To  determine  whether  a  parish  was  viaie 
diocesan  officials  decided  that  it  should  have  a  memir 
ship  of  500  households  and  a  mmimum  annual  incom( 
$100,000,  with  at  least  half  that  amount  coming  fr 
parish  collections.  The  Detroit  closures  represente 
flawed  process  that  probably  produced  a  reasonable  fi 
result. 

The  term  debt  forgiveness  gives  an  unfortuna 
happy  glow  to  what  is  in  realit}'  an  inadequate  fiscal  p 
ning  process.  The  need  to  write  off  debts  is  only  a  sy| 
tom  of  a  problem  where  parishes  or  programs  may 
have  sufficient  resources  to  pay  ordinary  bills.  Dioc( 
managers  need  to  review  regularly  the  fiscal  conditio: 
all  parishes  to  determine  which  programs  might 
require  financial  help.  The  research  should  lead  to  d 
sions  about  help  based  on  a  realistic  assessment  of 
ability  of  a  parish  to  eventually  pay  its  own  way.  Sub 
works  as  a  temporary  fix  while  a  pastor  and  the  congr 
tion  devise  a  balanced  budget.  Without  a  demonstr 
ability  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for  normal 
grams,  diocesan  leaders  need  to  think  realistically  abc 
reasonable  process  to  reduce  the  number  of  parishes 
workable  level. 
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falking  About  Sex 

he  Surgeon  General's 
ivitation  to  a  Conversation 


JAMES  F.  KEENAN 

^■p    -^^EN  I  WAS  ABOUT  SIX  YEARS  OLD,  I  went  tO 

M    I  my  dad  and  asked  him,  "Where  do  babies 
/  \l    come  from?"  He  told  me  to  take  a  look  at  the 
i     f      guppies  in  our  fish  tank.  My  mom  says  I  stood 
ifixed  in  front  of  the  fish  tank  for  several  hours  each  day 
week. 

•even  years  later  I  tried  asking  my  dad  the  same  question, 
re,  son,"  he  said  as  he  gave  me  a  copy  of  a  book  on 
an  reproduction.  "If  you  have  any  questions,  you  can  ask 
I  didn't. 

Ay  dad  was  a  commanding  officer  in  Manhattan  South 
licide  Squad  (the  very  same  position  that  Kojak  had).  He 
lot  known  for  fear  or  squeamishness,  and  he  and  I  talked 
t  many  things,  but  not  about  sex. 

"hese  memories  came  to  me  often  over  the  past  few 
i  as  I  sat  at  meetings  discussing  responsible  sexual  health, 
began  when  I  and  several  other  Christian  and  Jewish 
ists  were  invited  to  a  three-day  meeting  in  Newport, 
in  December  1999  with  100  national  ex'perts  on  sexual 
nov.  At  that  meeting,  we  became  convinced  that  many 
ricans  are  not  able  to  talk  with  their  children  about  sexu- 
ilth  and  responsible  sexoial  behavior  because  many  adults 
It  converse  with  anyone  about  sexuality. 
s  a  people,  we  are  not  well  versed  in  sexoiality,  nor  are  we 
iar  with  the  skills  to  develop  such  conversations  with 
tie,  even  our  own  contemporaries.  In  a  word,  then,  we 
Dt  talk  to  our  children  about  sex  because  we  do  not  talk 
le  another  about  sex.  But  while  we  remain  quiet  on  the 
,  the  media  bombard  us  and  our  children  with  sexoial 
di  that  leave  us  breathless  and  dumbfounded.  Yet  efforts 
omote  such  a  discussion  can  become  in  themselves  dan- 
is,  as  Dr.  Joycelyn  Elders  learned  some  years  ago. 
ubsequent  to  the  Newport  initiative,  25  of  us  went  to 
dngton,  D.C.,  to  report  to  the  surgeon  general,  David 
ler,  M.D.  We  asked  him  to  take  action  to  promote 
nal  conversations  about  sexual  health  and  responsible 
1  conduct.  We  asked  him  this,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of 
hildren,  but  of  all  people.  Among  the  dozens  of  ques- 


5  F.  KEENAN,  S.J.,  is  a  professor  of  moral  theology  at 
in  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


tions  discussed,  the 
surgeon  general 
asked  at  one  point: 
"What  about  the 
clergy?  Don't  they 
know  about  sexual 
health?"  A  Jewish 
ethicist,  a  rabbi, 

answered,  "No.  They  don't.  There  is  very  Little  traimng,  and 
like  many  iAmericans,  they  also  do  not  know  where  to  go  to 
get  that  information." 

When  the  rabbi  spoke,  I  thought  of  all  the  generations  of 
young  (in  many  instances  adolescent)  men  and  women  who, 
upon  entering  seminary  and  religious  Life,  were  told  to  leave 
their  sexuaUty  behind  as  they  entered.  I  thought,  for  instance, 
of  the  essay  by  Jon  FuLler,  S.J.,  "Priests  With  AIDS"  (Am., 
3/18/00),  in  which  he  recounted  the  same  directive:  leave 
your  sexuality  outside  the  door.  I  thought  sadly  of  these 
priests  and  aU  the  other  religious  and  seminarians  who  were 
given  these  same  orders  and  of  all  the  pain,  embarrassment, 
awkwardness  and  shame  that  these  otherwise  generous  peo- 
ple inevitably  experienced  when  they  found  that  they  could 
not  leave  their  sexoiality  outside  the  door.  "Don't  the  clergy 
know  about  se.xual  health?"  I  thought,  "The  surgeon  general 
has  asked  a  valid  question." 

At  the  surgeon  general's  direction,  a  steering  committee 
was  convened  to  plan  and  c-ivry  out  another  conference  to 
develop  recommendations  for  a  call  to  action  on  sexuality  by 
the  surgeon  general.  In  July  2000  we  met  in  Warrenton, 
Va. — more  than  130  persons  representing  90  organizations, 
collaborating  over  three  days  to  develop  the  conceptual 
framework  for  the  document.  Then  came  the  drafting  com- 
mittee, then  the  national  elections,  then  Florida,  then  the 
inauguration.  Finally,  in  July  2001  the  surgeon  general 
released  his  Qdl  to  Action  to  Proiitote  Sexual  Health  and  Respon-  ^ 
sible  Sexual  Behavior.  9 

o 

The  nation's  major  newspapers  covered  it,  and  most  edi-  > 
torials  hailed  it  as  balanced,  courageous  and  wise.  Likewise,  g 
the  heads  of  the  American  Academy  of  Family  Physicians  and  " 
the  Kaiser  Family  Foundation  both  praised  the  report.  The  g 
Bush  administration,  however,  distanced  itself  from  it  and  I 
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from  Dr.  Satcher,  a  Clinton  appointee  whose  tenure  con- 
cludes next  year.  The  Christian  Coalition  of  America  issued  a 
brief  comment:  "Regrettably,  the  report  devalues  the  merits 
of  remaining  abstinent  until  marriage,  ignores  the  soundness 
of  abstinence  education,  and  criticizes  any  kind  of  moral  or 
cultural  disapproval  of  homosexuality.  It  is  an  affront  to  the 
values  of  people  of  faith." 

The  report  is  roughly  20  pages  long,  with  an  extended 
set  of  studies  in  the  bibliography  to  substantiate  its  claims. 
(It  can  be  found  online  at  www.surgeongeneral.gov/ 
library/sexualhealth/call.htm.)  Let  us  examine  three 
among  its  many  noteworthy  points. 

First,  we  have  enormous  problems  related  to  sexual 
health.  Consider,  for  instance,  these  indicators  from  the  sur- 
geon general's  report: 

•  Five  of  the  10  most  commonly  reported  infectious  dis- 
eases in  the  U.S.  are  sexually  transmitted  diseases;  S.T.D.'s 
infect  approximately  1 2  million  persons  each  year. 

•  An  estimated  800,000  to  900,000  persons  are  living  with 
H.I.V  An  estimated  one-third  of  those  are  aware  of  their  sta- 
ms  and  are  in  treamient;  one-third  are  aware  but  not  in  treat- 
ment, and  one-third  have  not  been  tested  and  are  not  aware. 
An  estimated  40,000  new  H.I.V  infections  occur  each  year. 

•  The  AIDS  epidemic  is  shifting  toward  women.  While 
women  account  for  28  percent  of  H.I.V  cases  reported  since 
1981,  they  account  for  32  percent  of  those  reported  between 
July  1999'and  June  2000. 

•  Nearly  half  of  all  pregnancies  are  unintended;  an  esti- 
mated 1,366,000  induced  abortions  occurred  in  1996. 

•  While  only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  rapes  are 
reported,  22  percent  of  women  and  appro.ximately  2  percent 
of  men  had  been  victims  of  a  forced  sexual  act.  The  propor- 
tion of  women  in  current  relationships  who  are  subject  to 
sexual  violence  is  estimated  at  8  percent;  the  number  of  child 
victims  of  sexual  abuse  is  estimated  to  be  104,000  per  year. 

•  Averaged  over  two  dozen  studies,  80  percent  ot  gay 
men  and  lesbians  had  experienced  verbal  or  physical  harass- 
ment because  of  their  orientation. 

•  An  estimated  45  million  persons  in  the  United  States 
are  infected  with  genital  herpes,  and  one  million  new  cases 
occur  per  year;  chlamydia  and  gonorrhea  infections  account 
for  1 5  percent  of  the  cases  of  infertility  among  U.S.  women. 
Four  subtypes  of  Human  Papillomavirus  (HPV) — -a  sexually 
transmissible  vinjs  that  causes  genital  warts — are  responsible 
for  an  estimated  93  percent  of  cervical  cancer. 

Second,  the  Call  to  Action  is  informative  not  only  about 
sexual  health,  but  also  about  effective  methods  of  advising. 
Here's  an  e.xample: 

A  shared  culmre,  based  either  on  heritage  or  on  beliefs 
and  practices,  is  another  form  of  community.  Each  of 
these  communities  possesses  nonns  and  values  about 
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sexuality  and  these  norms  and  values  can  influence  the 
sexual  health  and  sexual  behavior  of  community  mem- 
bers. For  example,  strong  prohibitions  against  sex  out- 
side of  marriage  can  have  protective  effects  with 
respect  to  STD/HTV  infection  and  adolescent  preg- 
nancy. On  the  other  hand,  undue  emphasis  on  sexual 
restraint  and  modesty  can  inhibit  family  discussion 
about  sexuality  and  perhaps  contribute  to  reluctance  tc 
seek  sexual  and  reproductive  health  care.  Gender  role^^ 
that  accord  higher  stams  and  more  permissiveness  fof 
males  and  passivity  for  females  can  have  a  negative 
impact  on  the  sexual  health  of  women  if  they  art 
unable  to  protect  themselves  against  unintended  preg- 
nancy or  STD/HIV  infection. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  Americans  are  interested  in  buikn, 
a  common  ground  on  responsible  sexual  health.  Many  rd 
ing  the  Call  to  Action  will  find  morally  disturbing  presuppsi 
tions  on  abortion,  contraception  or  some  other  issue.  Butti* 
report  has  many,  many  more  instances  of  consensus  tha.o 
debate:  people  across  the  public  health  sector  want  to  rec  c 
abortions,  unwanted  pregnancies,  rape,  sexual  ab 
homonegativity,  S.T.D.'s  and  H.I.V  infections.  They  wai 
delay  the  average  age  of  first  intercourse,  to  influence 
media  to  communicate  better  and  more  responsible  inforia- 
tion  and  to  engage  everyone  in  the  discourse  on  sexual  ht.  t 
and  responsible  sexual  conduct.  Indeed,  the  last  point  is  cd 
cal.  The  surgeon  general  writes: 

It  is,  however,  only  a  first  step — a  call  to  begin  i 
mature  and  thoughtful  discussion  about  sexuality.  W( 
must  understand  that  sexuality  encompasses  more 
than  sexual  behavior,  that  the  many  aspects  of  sexuali- 
ty include  not  only  the  physical,  but  the  mental  anc 
spiritual  as  well,  and  that  sexuality  is  a  core  compo- 
nent of  personahty.  Sexuality  is  a  fundamental  part  o) 
human  life.  While  the  problems  usually  associatec 
with  sexual  behavior  are  real  and  need  to  b( 
addressed,  human  sexuality  also  has  significant  mean- 
ing and  value  in  each  individual's  life.  This  call,  anc 
the  discussion  it  is  meant  to  generate,  is  not  jusi 
intended  for  health  care  professionals  or  policy  mak- 
ers. It  is  intended  for  parents,  teachers,  clergy,  socia 
service  professionals — all  of  us. 

As  a  priest,  I  continue  to  consider  the  surgeon  gen( 
question  about  the  clergy.  Priests,  religious  and  lay  minii 
need  to  read  tiiis  report.  And  so  do  parents  and  educai 
media  workers  and  health  care  personnel.  In  a  word,  this 
report  for  all  readers  of  America.  For  by  being  informed' 
can  learn  to  speak  about  sex,  for  our  sake  and  tor  the  sal 
our  children.  ^ 
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aith  in  focus 


Why  I  Won't  'Cope' 


V  MICHAEL  HEHER 


FCKN  ILY  I  rkc;eived  a  flyer 
I    1    in  the  mail  inviting  me  to  a 

clergv'  workshop  that  promised 
L^L.  help  me  "cope  creatively." 
s  being  conducted  by  a  friend  of  mine, 
jriest  of  faultless  intentions,  and  will 
given  by  a  presenter  known  nationally 
an  expert  on  what  the  brochure  calls 
le  current  crunch."  I  will  not  be 
lending;  the  last  thing  I  believe  I 
)uld  do  is  cope,  no  matter  how  cre- 
/ely. 

It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  we 
2Sts — all  across  America — are  beset. 
'  diocese  is  not  as  bad  as  others, 
it  is  bad  enough.  We  have  rough- 
he  same  number  of  priests  active  in 
listry  as  we  had  25  years  ago,  a  feat 
natched  by  most  U.S.  dioceses, 
j  the  population  of  our  local  church 
1  increased  to  nearly  four  times  the 
1  it  was  back  then.  My  own  parish 
ij  r  verges  on  5,000  registered  families, 
I!  all  these  additional  people  expect 
riages,  baptisms,  funerals  and  the  like, 
en  I  finish  my  morning  shower,  I  often 
Hke  simply  tossing  an  alb  over  my 
idness,  as  that's  the  garment — especial- 
n  weekends — I'll  be  wearing  most 
1  that  day. 

j  The  parishioners  I  greet  at  the  altar 
at  parish  gatherings  come  from  all 
the  globe.  Throughout  December  we 
extravagant  celebrations  for  "La  Gri- 
i"  with  our  Nicaraguan  expatriates, 
essions  for  the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of 
dalupe  and  "Las  Posadas"  with  our 
ican  immigrants  and  "Simbang  Gabi" 
ses  with  our  assimilating  Filipinos. 
1  there's  Christmas,  for  those  with  any 

I  gy  left.  Our  parishes  not  only  need 


more  priests,  but  priests  able  to  speak  and 
minister  in  an  escalating  variety  of  native 
languages  and  changing  cultures.  As  some- 
one who  comes  to  languages  slowly  and 
poorly,  I  have  to  force  myself  out  to  greet 
my  parishioners  at  the  church  doors  before 
and  after  the  Spanish  Mass.  Reduced  to 
the  communication  skills  of  a  two-year  old, 
I  make  many  mistakes,  and  my  misunder- 
standings only  increase  my  sense  of  isola- 
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tion  and  vulnerability.  Today  I  thought  a 
man  was  asking  me  about  an  item  in  the 
parish  bulletin,  only  to  discover  he  was 
really  listing  for  me  the  schedule  of  activi- 
ties for  an  upcoming  feast  day.  Celebrating 
Mass  and  "reading"  my  homily  in  Span- 
ish— there  is  httie  chance  right  now  of  my 
speaking  extemporaneously — is  the  most 
exhausting  and  frustrating  thing  I  do,  and 
I'm  sure  it  is  no  less  exhausting  and  ftiis- 
trating  for  my  hearers.  Our  retired  bishop 


is  fond  of  saying,  "This  is  not  the  cruise  1 
signed  up  for,"  and  every  time  he  does,  the 
whole  presbyterate  laughs  with  recogni- 
tion. 

So  there  are  very  good  reasons  why 
my  confreres  and  I  should  be  attracted  to 
creative  coping  techniques.  Most  of  us  get 
up  each  day  and  do  whatever  seems  most 
useful,  while  facing  mounting  evidence 
that  our  pastoral  efforts  are  falling  frirther 
and  further  behind.  Wlien  a  Spanish- 
speaking  penitent  comes  to  me,  seeking  a 
litde  consejo  with  her  confession,  I  fail  her;  I 
am  lucky  if  I  comprehend  enough  of  her 
whispered  words  to  ascertain  her  overarch- 
ing topic  of  concern,  let  alone  the  details 
about  which  she  wants  advice.  WTiether 
you  call  it  a  "crunch"  or  a  "crisis,"  as  others 
have  labeled  it,  it  is  a  tough  place  to 
be.  We  can  be  forgiven  for  feeling 
like  victims. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  our 
situation  is  well  past  the  point  where 
coping  will  be  enough  to  do  us  much 
good.  Besides,  as  a  pastoral  strategy,  cop- 
ing may  well  be  part  of  what  has  brought 
us  to  these  daunting  days.  With  worthy 
but  misguided  intentions,  we  have  been 
proclaiming  a  false  gospel  of  "fulfilling 
needs"  over  the  years  and,  to  meet  these 
needs,  pastors  have  hired  and  now  must 
coordinate  and  supervise  a  large  lay 
staff.  Our  burgeoning  parishes  feel 
more  like  social  service  agencies  than 
the  "traditional"  parishes  we  remember 
so  fondly.  When  large  immigrant  popula- 
tions started  to  swell  our  parishes,  I  sup- 
pose we  believed,  or  perhaps  hoped  (to  the 
extent  that  we  thought  it  out  at  all),  that 
the  immigrants  were  not  going  to  be  here 
very  long  or  would  keep  to  themselves  if 
they  stayed.  We  were  glad  for  the  assis- 
tance of  priests  from  their  own  native 
lands — or  priests  who  at  least  were  able  to 
speak  their  languages.  Since  it  seemed  so 
temporary,  we  eagerly  "subcontracted  out" 
our  ethnic  populations  to  them. 

The  priests  who  came  here  to  minister 
to  their  ethnic  communities  did  what  we 
ourselves  didn't  do  often  enough:  they 
lived  across  two  or  more  cultures,  learning 
to  negotiate  between  worlds  for  the  sake  of  i 
themselves  and  their  flocks.  But  this  I 
allowed  us  to  imagine  these  brothers  and  j 
sisters  as  primitive  souls  who  should  be  i 
preserved  in  the  old  traditions,  kept  pure  ' 
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from  assimilation  into  the  larger  culture 
around  them. 

This  is  not  how  most  of  them  saw 
themselves.  More  often  than  not,  they  and 
the  priests  who  came  with  them  possessed 
more  pragmatic  aspirations.  And  they 
surely  detected  in  our  romantic  stereotype 
an  unconscious  prejudice  against  their  self- 
determination.  There  were  and  continue 
to  be  many  conflicts  and  misunderstand- 
ings between  ministers  of  different  cul- 
tures. We  jump  to  conclusions  about  their 
concern  about  stipends,  stole  fees  and 
proper  forms  of  respect;  they  gape  at  us, 
astonished  by  our  fascination  with  whatev- 
er is  new,  not  to  mention  ouj  materialism 
and  enthusiastic  egalitarianism.  I  show  my 
respect  by  inviting  the  priests  with  whom  I 
work  to  offer  their  own  opinions;  out  of 
respect,  the  Asian  parochial  vicars  find  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  differ  from  me  in 
public,  or  even  in  private.  Looking  back,  I 
have  learned  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of 
much  of  what  I  first  misjudged,  and  I  am 
not  the  only  one.  A  lot  of  us  have  incorpo- 
rated useful  styles  and  strategies  that  we 
learned  from  one  another.  But  now  the 
number  of  priests  immigrating  has  gready 
slowed,  and,  as  many  of  those  still  here  are 
approaching  retirement,  we  are  hard- 
pressed  to  find  priests  from  anywhere  to 
take  their  places. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  announced  to 
his  startled  staff  that  "the  parish  is  not  my 
fault,"  and  he  was  right.  The  challenges  we 
face  are  clearly  bigger  than  what  any  of  us 
have  caused  or  can  now  undo.  Since  the 
advent  of  the  jumbo  jet,  for  example, 
nobody  in  the  world  seems  to  stay  put.  Pity 
the  poor  pastor  in  rural  Indiana;  when  the 
local  turkey  processing  plant  recruits 
scores  of  workers  from  villages  in  Mexico, 
his  parish  doubles  in  size  and  turns  bilin- 
gual overnight.  We  have  made  many  mis- 
takes and  have  committed  plenty  of  sins, 
but  we  have  not  created  this  "crunch."  The 
voice  telling  us  that  our  present  efforts  can 
somehow  manage  to  control  or  overcome 
our  circumstances  is  nothing  but  the  bark- 
ing of  our  wounded  hubris.  Can  the  stress- 
es of  this  global  demographic  upheaval  be 
contained  if  I  as  a  priest — or  we  as  a  dio- 
cese— somehow  learn  a  few  new  coping 
techniques?  Will  vocations  mushroom  if 
we  put  together  a  clever  new  billboard 
advertising  campaign?  Will  priests  restore 
the  confidence  we  lost  through  our  highly 
publicized  scandals  by  heartfelt  jubilee 


pleas  of  regret  and  repentance?  Will  our 
ethnic  communities  feel  at  home  if  a  Scrip- 
ture reading  and  a  couple  of  the  general 
intercessions  are  read  in  their  native  lan- 
guages at  the  Midnight  "trilingual"  Mass? 
Not  in  the  long  run,  they  won't.  As  places 
to  start,  these  may  be  as  good  as  any,  but 
they  are  far  too  modest  to  overcome  the 
inertia  that  weighs  against  any  forward 
movement.  They  don't  inspire,  because 
they  don't  penetrate  minds  and  hearts 
deeply  enough.  They  only  keep  things 
moving  along. 

As  my  parishioners  and  staff  will  tell 
you,  I  get  tired  and  am  often  irritable,  and 
I  frequently  have  no  idea  what's  coming 
next.  Yes,  I  tall  into  a  "survival  mode" 
sometimes  and  get  through  many  days 
with  the  help  of  a  few  pet  coping  devices  of 
my  own — none,  I  presume,  that  require  a 
workshop  to  learn.  But  I  know  this  is  not 
the  way  I  should  act.  My  most  serious  sin  is 
probably  not  so  much  the  ways  I  try  to 
cope  as  the  attitude  that  depends  on  them 
so  willingly.  When  I  blow  a  fuse,  it  is  not 
for  lack  of  technique;  it  is  from  taking  my 
role  and  myself  too  seriously  and  expecting 
too  littie  from  God  or  my  parishioners.  It 
is  because  I  have  been  too  much  the 
C.O.O.  of  Parish  Incorporated  and  not 
reflective  enough  to  help  bring  our  dis- 
parate community  together  to  live  the 
Gospel  life. 

When  I  look  out  from  the  altar  at 
Mass  on  Sundays,  I  don't  see  a  depressing 
world  of  diminished  possibilities,  from 
which  I  want  to  withdraw.  I  see  disciples 
with  a  quick  and  lively  energy — not  all, 
mind  you,  but  an  amazing  crowd  when 
you  add  them  up.  Together  they  know  all 
the  languages  and  cultures  the  church 
needs.  The  silver  lining  of  the  "crunch"  is 
that  the  baptized  no  longer  assist  "father" 
or  serve  as  "sister's  helpers."  They  are 
recovering  their  identity  as  the  ministering 
Body  of  Christ.  For  all  the  priests  God 
hasn't  sent  us,  we  have  been  given  talented, 
highly  motivated  and  skilled  laypeople  who 
are  willing  to  serve. 

More  often  than  not,  I  find  myself 
gratefril  for  being  a  priest.  I'd  be  bored  fill- 
ing my  days  with  nothing  more  taxing  than 
Communion  calls  and  a  visit  to  the  eighth 
grade  classroom.  Yes,  I  would  welcome  a 
slower  pace;  and  one  day  it  may  come,  as 
more  and  more  laypeople  grow  into  roles 
of  leadership.  But  I  believe  I  am  becoming 
a  better  priest,  even  slighdy  more  spiritual, 


through  the  frequent  experience  of  be^ 
overwhelmed  and  having,  over  and  over:c 
let  go  of  the  way  I  want  things  to  workL 
anything  will  cast  out  the  devil  of  cleri(l- 
ism,  I  think  it  will  be  the  poverty  requid 
of  priests  and  other  ministers  in  our  i-- 
cumstances.  By  living  messily  across  d- 
tures  and  habitually  confronting  my  on 
and  my  parishioners'  unreachable  exped- 
tions,  I  am  fed  a  daily  dose  of  vulnenilii 
that  keeps  expanding  my  heart  beyond 
narrow-minded  and  ethnocentric.  I  c,i 
grace. 

I  continue  to  learn  my  lines  so  1  , 
limpingly  read  a  Gospel  passage  in  Ta)»- 
log — one  of  the  major  languages  spokei  • 
The  Philippines — and  a  eucharistic  jmm 
in  Spanish.  I  also  continue  to  pray  eamtt- 
ly  for  an  increase  in  church  vocations.  1i' 
laity,  in  our  tradition,  do  not  do  it  all.  1! 
sense  that  the  graces  being  offered  -e 
other  than  what  I  had  been  counting  orjr 
hoping  for.  They  brush  up  sharp  agaiSt 
me  with  demands  and  complications;  t  ■ 
do  not  look,  at  first  glance,  particul 
appealing.  Even  though  I  know  what  i  ' 
are,  they  still  scare  me. 

God  is  not  measured.  Despite 
protestations,  God  continues  to  pushis 
beyond  our  strength;  it  happens  to  le 
almost  every  day.  But  in  this  experienc ! 
believe  I  begin  to  find  the  real  answ  t  i  ■ 
my  prayer  and  pastoral  longing.  This  I  . 
not  exchange  for  the  passing  pleasure')! 
"easy  does  it"  and  the  measured  worlut 
modest  goals.  I  won't  cope.  I  don't  he\\^ 
that  coping  is  the  best  I  can  do  in  thesL 
cumstances.  What  I  really  want  to  di: 
thrive.  To  keep  pace  with  my  thrivg 
community,  I  must  somehow  thrive. 

I  am  sure  of  this:  leaders  who  can 
no  better  than  cope  will  attract  anot  .'r 
generation  of  leaders — ot  whatever  ger 
or  state  in  lite — who  will  do  no  better  i 
cope.  And  of  all  the  things  we  don't  m 
we  most  don't  need  that.  My  parisi 
under  the  patronage  of  St.  Irenaeu 
master  of  impenetrable  theological  pn 
but  one  statement  ot  his  keeps  com 
back  to  me:  "The  glory  of  God  is  the  I 
alive  human  being."  Fully  alive  huin 
beings — challenged  and  overworked,  u 
nerable  and  confused,  those  desper 
enough  to  take  risks  and  passion 
enough  to  suffer  whatever  is  necessar 
only  these  will  attract  similar  fully  a 
human  beings  willing  to  risk  their  wl 
lives  on  the  church's  holy  mission. 
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tate  of  the  question 


lergy  Rating 

Belated  Response  to  Andrew  Greeley 


MARY  ANNE  HUDDLESTON 

rHE  DATA  IN  the  Rev.  Andrew  Greeley's  paper, 
"Rating  the  Clergy"  (Am.,  5/7),  came  as  no  surprise 
to  many  of  us.  His  proposed  solution,  however,  did 
give  me  pause.  In  paraphrase,  Father  Greeley  makes 
r  suggestions  for  improving  the  situation: 

1.  Seminaries  should  realize  their  failure  to  turn  out  wcll- 
ned  professional  clergy  and,  in  particular,  should  make  creative 
iching  a  condition  for  ordination. 

2.  Bishops  must  realize  that  presendy  most 
■sts  are  not  effective  in  evangelization. 

3.  Priest  organizations  should  rea 
that  their  membership  has  a 
3US  image  problem. 

j  4.  Individual  priests, 
j  Dre  protesting  Father 

eley's  data  on  low  rating, 

uld  submit  the  National 

fiion  Research  Center  ques- 

naire  to  their  parishioners 

1  should  do  more  reading, 

lentally). 

Mthough  these  sugges- 

jl  i  certainly  have  merit,  in 

I  judgment  they  miss 
nark  of  the  very  prac- 
aspect  of  the  low  rat- 
The  scenario,  as  I  see  it, 
1 3  years  on  the  faculty  of 
jor  seminary,  is  as  follows, 
jiven  the  dearth  of  vocations  in 
ty  at  large,  and  given  no  present  viable  alternatives  to  a  celi- 
male  clergy,  the  bishops  are  desperate  for  priests.  Therefore 
send  to  the  seminaries  men  of  varying  ages  and  backgrounds, 
nber  of  whom  are  not  qualified  to  assume  the  leadership  role 
iesthood.  In  response,  seminaries,  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
cost  of  running  such  institutions,  accept  as  students  men  who, 
ither  Greeley's  day,  would  have  received  no  consideration 
soever  as  candidates  for  priesthood.  To  illusti  ate  this  point,  a 
sr  seminary  rector  and  professor  attests  diat,  whereas  in  his 
seminary  class  there  were  14  or  1 5  A  students,  there  was  only 
k.  student  in  the  last  class  he  tiught. 


ANNE  HUDDLESTON,  I.H.M.,  writes  from  Monroe,  Mich.  Her  lat- 
look  is  Friendship — A  Piece  of  Forever  (Cleveland:  Pilgrim 
,  1999). 


In  their  evaluation  of  seminarians,  seminary  faculties  may  or 
may  not  recommend  men  for  ordination.  Some  bishops  honor 
tliese  recommendations  chapter  and  verse.  Other  bishops  prefer  to 
ignore  negative  evaluations  and  assign  men  to  different  seminaries. 
Still  others  sit  idly  by  while  the  rejected  men  seek  sponsorship  by 
alternate  dioceses.  In  consequence,  both  bishops  and  seminaries 
detemiine  the  caliber  of  the  priest  pool.  And  even  though  many 
persons,  especially  vocation  directors,  are  involved  in 
the  fomiation  and  evaluation  of  a  given  seminari- 
an, it  is  the  bishop  who  gives  the  final  word  on 
admission  into  the  seminar)',  advancement 
to  diaconate  and  ordination  to  priest- 
hood. 

A  specific  item  on  which  sur\''eys 
have  rated  clergy  is  the  ministry  of 
preaching.  In  this  category,  sad  to 
say,  Roman  Catholic  clergy  rate  50 
percent  lower  than  their  Protestant 
counterparts.  Here  again,  in  my 
judgment,  bishops  play  a  key  role. 
Priests  should  be  able  to  look  to  them 
as  models  of  the  preaching  they 
advocate.  And  the  opportunities 
for  bishops'  modeling  are 
many — at  festive  eucharistic 
liturgies,  for  example,  like  ordi- 
nations, confirmations  and 
dedications.  Having  been  pre- 
sent at  many  such  celebra- 
tions, though,  I  suggest — 
with  all  due  respect — that  bishops  follow  the  lead  of  the  late 
Bishop  Ott. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  I  am  told.  Bishop  Ott  enrolled  in  a 
workshop  for  priests  of  liis  diocese  (Baton  Rouge)  and,  as  homilist, 
allowed  himself  to  be  critiqued  pubhcly.  In  this  matter  ot  quality 
preaching,  other  bishops,  like  Kenneth  Untener  of  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  have  sponsored  programs  for  their  priests.  A  frequent  direc- 
tor of  or  consultant  to  these  programs,  incidentally,  is  Walter 
Burghardt,  S.J.,  who  is  a  paragon  of  creative  preaching  and  the 
author  of  at  least  eight  books  on  the  subject.  ^ 

Obviously,  both  bishops  and  seminaries  are  pivoud  in  raisings 
the  cahber  of  the  priest  pool,  and  for  this  they  should  be  account-  j 
able  to  their  priests  and  to  parishioners  as  well.  Priests  themselves  J 
also  bear  responsibility  for  quality  preaching,  and  they  should  be  ° 
accountable  to  bishops  and  parishioners  for  their  performance.  ° 
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L'ntil  there  are  more  priests  like  one  in  our  locale  w  ho  consistent- 
ly, cogently  and  creatively  preaches  the  word,  Roman  Catholic 
clergT,men  are  apt  to  fall  further  behind  their  Protestant  counter- 
parts in  the  rating. 

hi  his  proposed  remedy  for  the  low  rating  of  Roman  Catholic 
clerg)-,  Father  Greeley  assigned  roles  to  bishops  and  seminaries. 
But  parishioners,  too,  have  their  role  to  pla\'.  To  endure  pabulum- 
preaching,  gender  discrimination  and  lackluster  liturgies  without 
protest  is  more  often  apathy  than  virtue.  If  parishioners  are  reluc- 
umt  to  complain  to  pastors  and  assistants,  the\-  can  ha\  e  recourse 
today  to  parish  councils  and  \icariate  delegates  (and  to  the  vicar 
himself). 


WTien  all  is  said  and  done,  remed\ing  the  present  situatio  c 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  involves  at  least  four  agents:  bishj' 
seminaries,  priests  themselves  and  parishioners.  May  they  aO  c 
the  situation  without  flinching  and  collaborate  strategicall  ti 
improve  it.  Notwithstanding  the  Greeley  data  (see  page  7 
article),  there  are  many  capable,  sincere  and  dedicated  priests  - 
ing  the  people  of  God.  Perhaps  concerted  vocational  efforts  k 
those  of  the  dioceses  of  Joliet,  Rockford  and  Bridgeport  (repi  le 
by  Bishop  Roger  Schwietz,  "Recruiting  Vocations,"  Am.,  7/2 
effect  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  well  qualified  clerg\  i 
They  in  turn  should  afford  the  companionship  and  suppon  ^ 
their  clerical  confreres  consistendv  seek  and  need.  tl 


At  the  New  Jewish  Cemetery  in  Prague 


"From  dust  vou  come  and  shall  retmn" 
wrought  in  Hebrew  above  the  gate. 
Beside  the  small  museum  and  records  house, 
I  ask  two  gravediggers  taking  coflFee 

if  there  is  buried  here  an  Orten,  Jiri, 
the  poet  who  died  young  in  forty-one. 
They  point  to  some  place  back  outside 
and  map  the  passage  in  the  dirt. 

Past  resting  Kaflca,  past  families  that  led 
in  the  Resistance,  past  a  broken  iron  railing, 
I  find  the  sloped  slab  between  two 
black  markers.  Ivy  creeps  about  the  epitaph: 

Touch  if  yon  desire, 
and  you  will  feel 
the  immeasurable  horror 
and  immeasurable  joy. 


At  22,  in  search  of  rationed  cigarettes 

in  war-time  Prague,  lost  in  thinking  of  the  others 

lost,  struck  down  and  dragged  by  an  ambulance, 


dying  days  later  an  unattended  death — 

Orten,  did  you  know  of  Gray  or  Keats 
when  you  wrote  for  your  Bohemians? 
I  came  here  not  to  think  of  death  and  youth 
but  because  I'm  haimted  by  the  words 

and  syntax  of  your  lines.  As  though,  I  swear, 
I'm  watching  bones  take  flesh,  bodies 
writhe  and  dance,  death  becoming 
the  valley  of  your  slavtiost,  the  celebration 

where  there  is  no  gate,  long  walk,  or  crossing 
over  to  keep  out  so  much  vivid  life. 
Forgive  my  trespass;  forgive  me  for 
translating  the  hard  truth  on  your  stone. 

It's  not  reproach  or  peace  that  draws  me, 
but  the  granite's  sweet  cold  flatness  in  this  hea 
the  clutter  of  pebbles  that  mark  this  unforgott 
grave,  its  difficult-to-read  closeness  to  the  * 
ground. 

Andrew  Krivack 
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know  Kathleen  Norris  now  by  three 
s,  all  of  them  well  received,  all  pub- 
d  in  the  last  eight  years.  They  are 
ta:  A  Sphitiuil  Geogfaphy  (1993),  The 
er  Walk  (1996)  and  A?nazmg  Grace:  A 
itlary  of  Faith  (1998).  There  have  also 
three  books  of  poems,  small  volumes, 
ihed  at  10-year  intervals  beginning  in 
.  But  while  the  poetry  has  grown 
^er  and  more  satisfying,  it  is  not  pri- 
;  by  this  that  the  larger  public  knows 
ime.  Rather,  she  has  hit  on  a  theme,  a 
er  lode  of  sanity  and  wisdom  that 
i  in  large  part  from  several  decisions: 
ke  her  home  in  the  hinterlands  of 
1  Dakota  where  her  grandparents 
for  many  years,  and — a  practicing 
yterian — to  follow  the  rule  of  the 
iictines  as  an  oblate  at  their 
tery  in  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota, 
these  three  books  we  have  been 
Norris's  spiritual  journey,  and  now 
two  more  books:  a  collection  of  the 
;  she  has  written  over  the  past  30 
ind  a  coming-of-age  memoir.  The 
of  Bennington.  It  is  a  book  that  takes 
orris's  undergraduate  years  at 
lian  Bennington  College  between 


1965  and  1969,  followed  by  the  nearly  five 
years  she  spent  in  New  York  as  a  poet, 
making  her  livelihood  (such  as  it  was) 
working  as  an  assistant  for  Elizabeth  Kray 
at  the  American  Academy  of  Poets. 

Virgin  is  a  fascinating  book  on  many 
levels.  One  is  for  the  world  of  Bennington 
she  draws:  drug-heavy,  hallucinative,  apoc- 
alvqitic,  a  place  where  young  men  used  to 
walk  down  the  domi  halls  demanding  to 
know  who  wanted  to  go  to  bed  with  them 
(sadly,  there  always  seemed  to  be  takers). 
To  survive  in  such  a  world  she  became 
aloof,  withdrawn,  a  solitary,  trying  to  fit  in 
but  on  her  own  terms.  Wanting  to  be 
known  as  "The  Poet,"  she  was  instead 
dubbed  "The  Pope,"  a  prescient-enough 
onomastic  gesture  in  hindsight.  The  "Vir- 
gin of  Bennington"  remained  in  that  state 
until  her  senior  year,  when  she  became  the 
lover  of  one  of  her  married  professors,  who 
introduced  her  to  the  New  York  art  crowd 
and  then  dropped  her,  she  wryly  notes,  for 
a  younger  model.  There's  a  photograph  of 
her  on  the  back  cover,  taken  by  the  poet 
Gerard  Malanga,  on  New  Year's  Eve, 
1971,  up  around  Central  Park.  She's  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  a  large  public  fountain,  sur- 
moimted  by  an  angel  holding  a  sword.  It 
seems  to  be  the  recording  angel  of  history, 
and  it  looks  down  on  the  wistful  figure  of 
the  yoimg  Norris,  as  if  somehow  protect- 
ing her.  Someone  was. 

Another  fascination  about  the  book  is 
the  naming  of  names  (though  only,  one 
notes,  where  this  can  be  done  with  charity, 
the  others — the  narcissistic  ones,  the  self- 
proclaimers,  the  special  pleaders — being 
consigned  to  anonymity  and  erasure). 
During  the  time  she  spent  in  New  York, 
she  came  up  against  Andy  Warhol  and  his 
crowd  at  the  Factory,  met  W.  H.  Auden, 
Stanley  Kunitz,  James  Merrill,  James  Car- 
roll, James  Wright,  Denise  Levertov, 
James  Tate  and  others.  She  draws  a  picture 
of  New  York,  at  once  intimate  and  hazy,  in 
the  closing  years  of  America's  involvement 


with  Vietnam,  giving  us  New  York's  drug 
culture,  its  jazz  scene,  its  sometimes  outra- 
geous lifestyles,  its  easy  sex  and  killing  iso- 
lation in  a  world  surrounded  by  people.  A 
young  woman  whose  world  had  been 
Hawaii  and  South  Dakota,  she  says  she  felt 
like  Nick  Carraway  in  The  Great  Gatsby 
trying  to  find  her  way  in  "the  dazzling  but 
dangerous  world  of  the  East  Coast."  She 
did,  but  it  was  not  to  be  her  home. 

But  that  was  the  early  1970's,  and  now 
it  is  30  years  later,  and  it  is  the  older  Nor- 
ris— now  in  her  50's — looking  back  at  her 
younger  self  with  a  certain  amusement  and 
forgiveness.  What  a  mixture  the  young 
Norris  seems  to  have  been  as  she  put  on  a 
certain  New  York  sophistication  like  an  iO- 
fitting  coat,  an  odd,  passive  urbanity  mixed 
inextricably  with  the  innocence  and  vul- 
nerability of  those  who  grow  up  in  the  vast 
American  Midwest,  which  means  anything 
from  Tenth  Avenue  to  California.  It's 
refreshing  too  just  how  unwilling  she 
was — and  is — to  judge  others,  which  I  take 
to  be  her  Benedictine  sanity  of  approach  to 
the  vagaries  of  youthful  experimentation. 

But  this  is  only  one-half  the  diptych 
that  makes  up  her  memoir.  Some  have 
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spiritual  biography,  Thirty  Days:  On  Retreat 
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called  her  hook  two  hooks,  really:  a 
youthful  memoir  and  a  paean  to  the  self- 
less labors  of  Betty  Kray,  who  worked 
tirelessly  for  poetry  for  over  30  years  in 
her  efforts  to  find  funding  for  poetry 
readings,  the  Poets-in-the-Schools  pro- 
gram and  ways  to  bring  visiting  poets 
together  in  New  York.  But  that  is  exacdy 
the  point  ot  the  iiook,  that  it  shoukl  con- 
sist of  two  portraits:  the  portrait  of  herself 
as  a  young,  self-absorbed,  sometimes 
depressed  artist  and  the  portrait  of  Betty 
Kray,  a  woman  in  her  50's  when  Norris 
met  her,  like  Noms  now,  a  woman  mar- 
ried hut  childless  (again  like  Norris),  who 
iliil  the  work  behind  the  curtains  so  that 
others  might  shine,  because  the  work  was 
noble  and  worth  doing.  In  short,  diis  is  a 
loving  jiortn  ait  of  a  woman  ver\'  much  like 
the  Benedictine  monks  who  labor  in 
obscurity,  j(j\'fully  living  out  their  lives 
away  from  die  cameras,  away  from  the  las- 
situdes of  egoism. 

New  York  may  be  home  to  other 
poets,  but  it  was  never  going  to  be  Nor- 
ris's  home.  That  she  found  when  she 
returned  with  her  friuire  husband  to  the 
ancestral  home  of  her  grandparents  in 
Lemmon,  S.D.,  (population  1,6.'>())  in 
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1974,  expecting  to  stay  a  short  time 
before  moving  on  again.  But  the  spirit  of 
the  land  and  its  people  enteretl  her,  and 
she  has  lived  there  ever  since,  summers 
and  winters,  with  stays  in  Hawaii  and  at 
the  monaster)'  that  has  sustained  her  and 
given  her  a  subject  and  a  way  to  write 
about  it.  More,  it  has  blessed  her  with  an 
enviable  wisdom,  similar  to  that  of  anoth- 
er displaced  New  Yorker,  Thomas  Mer- 
ton,  found  30  years  earlier  at  another 
monaster}',  this  one  IVappist,  at  (iethse- 


mane  in  Kentucky. 

To  read  through  Norris's  newir 
selected  poetry  in  Journey  is  to  waih 
flower  blossom  through  the  lens  t 
time-lapse  machine.  Moving  frontl 
accomplished  but  in-turned  poetr  i 
isolation  of  her  first  volume  {FtilliiiL  j 
to  the  later  work  is  like  pulling  badt 
cuitains  to  let  the  light  and  air  streai 
The  early  poetry  is  curiously  eiiip 
people;  the  latter  filled  with  the  peo) 
her  world — family,  neighbors,  fricn- 
all  seen  in  a  compassionate  light,  ■ 
with  humor,  always  with  insight.  1 1 
a  passage  from  the  early  work,  I 
poem  called  "Bean  Song,"  with  its  \  • 
fril  self-portrait  as  a  bean: 


The  ham  fl(n.vcr  s-tiimb  up 
to  see  if  it's  in  the  iniddle  of  a  field, 
or  sof//eoiie  \- fJmrer  pot; 
it  is  heiuitiful  iiud  bitter, 
and  dies  after  a  ivbile, 
hut  the  bean  keeps  singing  to  itself 
a  sang  about  the  stars, 
and  the  cities,  and  the  people 
jvho  live  in  sunlight. 
No  one  hears  it  singing, 
only  a  fiiv  ei>er  learn  the  song. 


Preparing  your  Sunday 
homily  doesn*t  have  to 
be  a  desert  experience. 

Connections  can  lielp  you  get  your  homily  off  and 
running  each  week. 

Each  montlily  issue  includes  stories,  reflections  and 
ideas  that  relate  to  tlie  themes  of  the  Sunday  readings. 
Connections  is  not  a  "canned"  sermon  script  but  a 
neu'sletter  of  ideas  and  resources,  designed  to  help  you 
make  the  CONNECTIONS  between  the  Sunday  Gospel 
and  the  lives  of  your  listeners. 

This  weekend,  move  beyond  the  desert  and  into  the 
marketplace  with  Connections. 
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Life-Size  Nativity  Scene 

This  unique  life-size  Nativity  set  is 
superb  in  every  detail  of  sculpture 
and  color  It  is  expertly  hand-cast  in 
rigid,  reinforced  fiberglass,  more 
durable  than  marble  and  stone  at  a 
fraction  of  the  weight  All  finishes 
and  materials  are  selected  for  case 
of  maintenance  and  exceptional 
resistance  to  damage  A  timeless 
work  of  craftsmanship-  Each  figure  is  | 
hand-painted,  unique  and  unusual 
Exacting  attention  to  detail  evident 
in  each  piece 

Figures  available  individually  ($1 ,865  each)  or  as  a  complete  SO-piece  set  ($29, 185). 
Stable  also  available  ($5,675):  I  I'  wide  x  8'  high  x  6'  deep. 

Also  available: 

^6"  Nativity  Set 

Standing  figures  arc  36"  tall,  with  kneeling  figures  in  proportion. 
Figures  available  individually  ($1 ,055 ) 
or  as  a  complete  i9-piece  set  ($12, 100) 
Stable  ($1,590)  is  60"  v^-ide  x  42"  high  x  44"  deep 

18'  Nativity  Set 
All  pieces  are  securely  attached  to  a  fiberglass  platform.  No  pieces  car 
ever  be  missing.  The  entire  Nativity  platform  (all  19  pieces  plus  wood 
backdrop)  can  be  easily  stored  in  the  original  shipping  carton 
No  valuable  time  is  lost  assembling  the  Nativity  set  during  your  busy 
season.  Finished  in  traditional  tones,  hand-cast,  hand-painted 
19-piece  Old  World  Set  ($6,475). 
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And  then  there's  the  later  work, 
h  its  clarity,  directness  of  address 
1  surprising  turns  one  associates  with 
•  friend,  the  poet  James  Wright, 
asider,  for  example,  these  lines  from 
last  of  "Three  Wisdom  Poems," 
cribing  her  "favorite  woman  in  the 
id,"  who  built  her  beloved  husband 
lonumcnt  in  the  fifth  century,  a 
Id  caught  between  the  death  of  the 
gods  and  the  emergence  of  Chris- 
.ity.  "Men  had  told  her,"  Norris 
es: 

how  the  iinivme 

'mild  settle,  this  way 

rr  that.  Hoiv  same  would  hw\ 

md  others  find  eternal  rest. 

Mk,  she  loved  him  ami  he  died. 
)0,  immbing  his  to?/d>stoiie 
n  had  Latin 

vhile  the  great  Emp  're  cnmhled 

about  her, 
1  he  reached  out 
)ith  one  mipossible  gestui'e, 
nd  cmnviended  him  to  the  ?)imy 
fbothjfesus  Christ 
nd  the  Fates. 


And  that's  what  it's  all  about,  after  all, 
isn't  it?  Love,  and  fidelity,  and  keeping  the 
memory  of  the  beloved,  whether  it  be  a 
husband  or  a  landscape  or  a  1 500-year-old 
tradition  like  monasticism  alive  in  the 
heart.  It  is  in  reaching  out  to  others  in  the 
various  communities  that  have  sustained 
her  that  she  has  come,  paradoxically,  to 
unlock  herself  and  show  us  a  world  of  sani- 
ty and  light,  where  flowers  blossom  in  the 
high  deserts  of  the  Dakotas  as  once,  for  the 
early  monks,  they  blossomed  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  other  deserts.  And  deserts,  like 
blossoms,  it  appears,  can  be  found  any- 
where. Paul  Mariani 
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Moral  Freedom 

The  Search  for  Virtue  in  a  World  of 
Choice 

By  Alan  Wolfe 

ir.  IV.  Norton.  256p  $24.95.  ISBN 0S9Sn4S4lS 

In  preparation  tor  his  work,  Alan  Wolfe, 
the  director  of  the  Boisi  Center  for  Reli- 
(jion  and  Ajnerican  Public  Life  at  Boston 


C>ollege,  helped  design  a  public  opinion 
poll  about  American  views  on  sex,  riiorali- 
ty,  work,  children,  God  and  money.  The 
poll  was  conducted  in  March  2000  and 
published  in  a  special  issue  of  The  New 
York  Times  Magazine.  Additionally, 
Wolfe  supervised  in-depth  interviews  ol 
more  than  200  people  coming  ft'om  eight 
very  diverse  American  neighborhoods: 
the  Castro  district  of  San  Francisco;  a 
wealthy  Silicon  Valley  community  in 
Atherton,  Calif.;  Lackland  Air  Force  Base, 
near  San  Antonio;  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  an  agri- 
cultural community  in  Tipton,  Iowa; 
Oakwood,  Ohio,  a  suburb  of  Dayton; 
Blue  Hills,  a  black  neighborhood  in 
northeast  Hartford;  and  Pall  River,  Mass., 
a  city  that  attracts  many  newly  arrived 
immigrants.  He  describes  the  result  of 
these  interviews  as  "a  voluminous,  and  I 
hope,  unique,  body  of  material  in  which 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  talk  about 
the  conditions  for  leading  good  and  virtu- 
ous lives,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for 
others." 

Ln  explaining  how  they  thiiik  the  moral 
life  is  lived,  Wolfe  claims  that  Americans 
are  reluctant  to  use  tenns  like  "vimie"  and 


School  of  Religious  Studies 
Liturgical  Studies  Program 

Renewing 
Liturgy  and  Life 

The  Institutio  2000  and  Built  of 
Living  Stones 

A  symposium  on  the  theology,  spirituality  and  aesthetics 
ot  recent  documents  of  the  liturgical  reform  designed  to 
deepen  appreciation  of  how  this  reform  is  to  serve 
(Church  renewal. 

Friday.  Sept.  14.  2001 

9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Life  Cycle  Institute  Auditorium 

CUA  Campus 

Registration  Fee:  $55  (some  scholarships  arc  available). 
Who  should  attend? 

Diocesan  and  parish  directors  of  liturgy,  pastors  and  cler- 
gy, directors  of  religious  education,  religious  and  anyone 
interested  in  current  liturgical  issues. 

For  information,  call  202-319-5683,  or  write  Liturgy 
Symposium,  113  Caldwell  Hall,  School  of  Religious 
Studies,  The  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C.  20064 
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"vice,"  but  they  do  not  hesitate  to  speak 
about  particular  virtues.  For  instance,  in 
"  Til  Circumstances  Do  Us  Part,"  Wolf 
describes  the  commonplace  American 
eFFort  to  determine  what  loyalty  means. 
DiFFerentiating  the  loyalties  owed  to  per- 
sons From  those  owed  to  institutions, 
Americans  are  attentive  to  the  claims  oF 
Fidelity  while  at  die  same  rime  considering 
odier  issues  diat  might  suj)port  or  subordi- 
nate those  claims. 

hi  three  other  chapters,  WolFe  looks  at 
specific  clumps  oF  virtues,  hi  "Eat  Desseit 
First,"  he  illusti'ates  how  creatively  Ameri- 
cans treat  both  selt-restraint  and  selF-indul- 
gcnce  as  goods  when  pursued  in  tandem. 
Ill  "Honesty  to  a  Point,"  he  describes 
"zones  ot  honesty,"  in  which,  as  diey  do  in 
their  ap|)r()ach  to  loyalty,  Americans 
demarcate  where  the  claims  oF  honesty 
have  prima-tacie  Force  and  where  they  are 
subject  to  simple  consequentalist  (and  selF- 
interested)  logic.  In  "The  Unappreciated 
Virtue,"  VVolFe  explores  Forgiveness. 
Willie  he  notes  "America's  unforgiving 
side"  (using  as  an  example  die  execurion  oF 
die  l)oni-again  Cdirisrian  K;ula  Faye  Fuck- 
er) ami  faults  /Vmerica's  cultural  commen- 
tators f(jr  overlooking  the  virtue  of  forgive- 
ness, Wolfe  presents  evidence  that 
Americans  actually  wrestle  with  this  virtue 
as  well. 

Elsewhere  he  explores  how  /\merican 
"nonjudgmentalism"  is  Founded  on  the 
political  ideals  oF  respect  for  others  and 
equality,  and  emphasizes  that  this  virtue  is 
not  simply  about  the  right  that  Americans 
have  to  pursue  the  good  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  It  is  also  about  dieir  lielief  diat  each 
pursuit  of  the  good  has  its  own  moral 
integiity.  He  calls  this  a  "moral  equality" 
and  quotes  one  interviewee  as  representa- 
rive  oF  diis  tolerant  stance:  "I  don't  think 
anybody  is  better  than  anybody  else.  I  real- 
ly iloii't."  WTiile  Wolfe  ackncjwledges  that 
this  moral  ec|ualit}'  does  not  apply  for  all 
choices,  I  wonder  whether  immigrants, 
gays  and  lesbians,  people  of  color  and  pecj- 
ple  with  disaliilities  find  this  particular 
claim  oF  Wolfe's  as  prevalent  as  he  does.  I 
think  that  Americans  counterbalance  their 
tolerance  on  many  issues  with  a  highly 
iiioralisric  disposirion  to  shame  others  for 
quite  a  number  oF  other  ways  of  acting: 
there  is  a  lot  oF  socially  enForced  conFoniii- 
ty  in  .^Vmerica's  pluralistic  culture. 

^In  a  manner  oF  speaking,  each  oF 
Wolfe's  chapters  is  about  Americans'  pru- 


dence, the  virtue  for  making  a  choice. 
Wolfe  is  more  than  confident  about  dieir 
prudence,  hideed,  he  proposes  diat  Amer- 
icans are  poised  at  the  dawn  oF  a  new 
moral  framework,  which  he  calls  "moral 


MORAL  FREEDOM 


Alan  Wolfe 

,uino=i  Of  One  Nation,  After  Alt 


ft-eedoiii,"  which  "means  that  individuals 
shoulil  tletermine  for  themselves  what  it 
means  to  lead  a  gocjd  and  virtuous  life." 
Wolfe  is  careful,  however,  not  to  argue 
that  Americans  are  solipsists  or  some  odier 
type  of  relativist.  I  le  writes: 

I'Fjhe  debate  (^ver  the  l%()s  and 
its  legacy  conFuses  two  different 
phenomena.  One  is  the  freedom 
t(j  choose  how  to  live.  I  he  other 
is  the  ft  eedoin  to  consider  oneselF 
unbound  by  moral  rules.  The 
Americans  with  whom  we  have 
spoken  make  a  distinction 
between  them.  Fhe  former,  they 
usually  insist,  is  something  w(jrdi 
having.  The  latter,  most  oF  them 
feel,  is  something  worth  avoiding. 

I'.Ffectively,  institutions — whether  reli- 
gious, social  or  moral — can  no  longer  set 
(have  tiiey  ever?)  an  agenda  for  Americans 
to  follow.  Rather,  Americans  select  with 
pers(jnal  discrimination  the  moral  infor- 
mation, insights  or  claims  from  these 
institutions  and  elsewhere  that  they 
believe  ought  to  be  part  oF  their  nKjral 
universe.  For  Wolfe  this  is  challenging  but 
good  news,  and  he  is  favorably  inclined  io 
diis  news  because  he  is  impressed  with  the 
seriousness  oF  Americans'  moral  logic. 

I  agree  that  basically  the  moral  logic 
or  prudence  oF  die  average  American  citi- 


zen is  much  more  rigorous  and  refleiivi 
than  pundits  and  prophets  suggest.  I  t 
am  much  less  confident  about  the  Fuin 
dian  Wolfe  is.  It  is  not  how  we  reason  Ju 
what  we  allow  to  affect  us  that  dist  I 
me,  and  WolFe's  findings  only  Further 
stanriate  my  concern. 

For  each  virtue,  Americans  draw  aipi 
between  die  familiar  and  the  foreign. h 
near  and  the  distant.  In  each  oF  his  c 
ters,  Wolfe  shows  how  /\jnericans  \ 
more  inclined  to  examine  seriousl\ 
claims  oF  honesty,  loyalty  and  forgUL. 
when  diey  were  talking  about  the  "/< 
of  existing  relationships.  As  Wolfe's 
and  analy  sis  show  us,  pro.ximity  is,  f(  )i 
ter  or  worse,  a  key  American  value. 

So  where  is  the  virtue  oF  justici 
virtue  noticeably  absent  from  V\ O 
Moral  Freedoin}  Justice  calls  us  to  gi\ 
each  person  her  or  his  due.  But  ii 
"zone"  oF  ethical  concern  includes  \ 
die  pro.ximate  or  the  Familiar,  then  h,i> 
we  tmncated  the  claims  oF  justice? 

When  I  began  reading  this  bo( 
was  filled  with  considerable  expect, i 
because  I  had  never  read  anything 
described  and  explained  the  depth 
complexit)'  of  iAnerican  moral  logii 
die  further  1  read,  the  mcjre  I  reali/.cc 
there  was  something  terribly  doniesin 
about  Wolfe's  data  and  analysis,  anti 
die  prolilem. 

Before  I  finished  reading,  the  I 
administration  responded  with  a  mt 
$200  million  dollars  to  U.N.  Secre 
Cleneral  Kofi  /\nnan's  call  for  a  seven 
lion  dollar  AIDS  fund.  Likewise 
administration  rejected  the  Kyoto  ac 
on  global  wanning.  And  it  decided  th 
w(;uld  not  encourage  the  reconci 
movement  between  die  two  Koreas.  I 
increasingly  globalized  world,  Amer 
ethical  zones  are  isolating  and  irresp( 
ble,  esjiecially  when  our  country  both 
ports  to  be  the  world  power  and  cl: 
iiKjre  of  the  world's  resources  For  i 
than  any  (jther  culture. 

So  what  makes  Wolfe's  free( 
"moral"?  The  seriousness  oF  its  prude 
But  morality  requires  prudence  and 
tice.  /Vnd  what  does  WolFe's  "searcJ 
virtue  in  a  world  of  choice"  have  tc 
about  the  international  choices  Am< 
makes  when  its  citizens'  moral  cone 
do  not,  generally  speaking,  go  be} 
their  borders?  I  could  find  no  answ( 
that  question.  James  F.  Ket 
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rOR  OF  MINISTRY,  dcsii^neti  to  work  with 
lurrciu  ministr)'.  I  wo  three-week  sessions 
ary  and  June)  on  cain|)us  yearly,  with  guid- 
dependent  study.  Accredited,  (^oncentra- 
in  pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic 
try.  For  information  write  or  call:  Oblate 
ol  of  Theology,  2HS  Oblate  Drive,  San 
lio,  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366.  Visit 
/eb  site  at:  www.ost.edu. 

INET-BASED  D.MIN.  IN  PREACHING  from 
las  InsDtute  of  I  heolog}'.  Proven,  accred- 
urriculum.  Unique  blend  of  online  learn- 
:d  face-to-facc  seminars  with  a  wisdom 
lunity  of  full-time  ministers.  Ne.xt  cohort 
5  Aug.  2002.  Become  a  master  preacher 
ed  to  promote  preaching  in  your  diocese, 
lus  community,  retreat  center,  seminary. 
3://www. ai.edu/dmin. htm; 
is@slu.edu;  1-888-656-DMIN. 

1th  Care 

SELING/PSYCHOTHtRAPY.  Rev.  Edward 
-o,  Ph.D.,  C.C.M.H.C— Chatham  Psy- 
c  Group.  Sensitive  to  the  unique  treat- 
i  ssues  and  privacy  needs  of  the  clergy,  reh- 
isters  and  brothers.  Northern  New  Jersey. 
'3)696-3102. 

tute 

1  RSHIP  PROGRAM.  Institute  for  Reflec- 
(  adership  (I.R.L.)  provides  leadership  for- 
j  1  to  clergy,  religious  and  lay  leaders.  ' 
,,  fosters  leadership  development  by  assist- 
I.  aders  to  move  from  an  ego-based 

ch  to  a  spirit-based  approach.  Our  pro- 

omotes  success  through  peace  of  mind. 

)8)  234-6540;  Web:Vww.Ref]ective- 

ship.com. 

i 

ions  ' 

FANT  TO  VICAR  GENERAL  for  the 

1  Catholic)  Diocese  of  Charleston,  S.C. 
1  responsible  for  providing  assistance  in 
)erations  of  chancery  and  overall  admin- 
1  of  the  diocese.  Administers  the  dioce- 
;ening  program,  supervises  employees 
rsees  projects  involving  several  areas  of 
administration.  Excellent  organizational 
le  management  skills  required.  Mini- 
years  experience  in  some  aspect  of 
ministry  and  a  bachelor's  in  administra- 
related  de  gree  required.  Master's  pre- 
Applicants  should  respond  with  resume 
ry  requirements  to:  Human  Resources, 
gram  Road,  Charleston,  SC,  29407;  or 
) 402-9071. 

INATOR/DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  MIN- 

)ur  Mother  of  Sorrows  Parish  in  Tuc- 
.  z.,  a  large,  active  parish,  is  seeking  a 
iig  Roman  Catholic,  committed  to  Jesus 
nd  the  mission  of  the  church,  to  be  the 
rr/Coordinator  of  Youth  Ministry.  A 
'1  theology  or  pastoral  studies  would  be 


Pilgrimage/Retreat  to  Central  America: 
For  Bishops,  Priests  and  Brothers 

Visiting  the  Shrines  of  the  Martyrs 

Guided  by  Father  William  Donnelly,  M.M. 
Regional  Superior  of  Maryknoll  Fathers  &  Brothers 
in  Central  America 
& 

Father  Jack  Martin 
Former  Maryknoll  Priest  Associate 
Newark  Archdiocese 

Dates:  January  14  to  24,  2002 

Visiting  the  graves  of  Archbishop  Romero,  Fr.  Stan  Rother,  Bishop 
Gerardi,  the  four  Churchwomen,  the  Jesuits  and  their  companions 
Enrollment  limited  -  Apply  now! 

Contact:  Father  Thomas  Marti,  MM 
Maryknoll  Fathers  &  Brothers 
P  O  Box  304 

Maryknoll  NY  10545-0304 

(914)  941-7590 

e-mail:  tmarti@maryknoll.org 

For  more  information,  please  visit 
www.maryknoll.org/society/mm_pilgrim.htm 


Explore  the  Cultural  World  of  Jesus 

by  lohn  I  PiIlH 

The  Cultural  World 
of  the  Apostles 

The  Second  Reading,  Sunday  by  Sunday 
Year  A 

0-8146-2726-9  Paper,  144  pp.,  5  'A  x  8  'A,  $11.95 

www  caljlo^-lilprr'SS.org/delail.(_tm^lD=2 1 76 

The  Triduum  and 
Easter  Sunday 

Breaking  Open  the  Scriptures 

0-8146-2727-7  Paper,  56  pp.,  5  'A  x  8  'A,  $4.95 

www.tdUlog  litpress  or}ydelail.clm'ID=2Q47 

The  Cultural  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible 

0-8146-2527-4  Paper,  224  pp.,  6  x  9,  $17.95 

www.caldlog.lilpress.orfi/delJil.cfm^lD=l  503 

The  Cultural  World  of  Jesus: 
Sunday  by  Sunday 

Cycle  A 

0-8146-2286-0  Paper,  184  pp.,  5  'A  x  8  'A,  $11.95 
Cycle  B 

At  bookstores  or     0-8146-2287-9  Paper,  184  pp.,  5  'A  x  8  'A,  $1 1.95 

\^ii\i\)^^J!i^^^^      y  ^^^^  2288-7  Paper,  184  pp.,  5  V»  x  8  'A, 
iyWWJiijJJ'mtU'^  $11-95 
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i  helpful.  A  demonstrated  abilit)'  to  provide  lead- 

i  ership  to  young  people  is  required.  Qiii/liflai- 

'■  tiom:  prayerful,  faith-filled  person,  who  is  able 

i  to  relate  with  young  people  and  to  work  with 

i  persons  of  diverse  ages  and  backgrounds;  has 

i  effective  leadership  and  communication  skills  as 

1  well  as  the  abilit)'  to  do  creative  problem-solv- 

I  ing  and  work  in  a  collaborative  setting  with  the 

I  members  of  our  pastoral  staff  Rcspoiisihilitn's: 

;  hands-on  administration  of  the  confirmation 

1  program  (grades  7-10),  including  retreat  and 

I  services  components;  implementation  of  "youth 

i  ministry"  (grades  7-8);  implementation  ot  "peer 

I  ministry"  (high  school  years);  coordinator  ot 

;  weekly  youth  Mass;  ongoing  development  ot 

I  the  teen  youth  program.  Siihiry  and  hciiefits: 

1  competitive  salary/benefits  commensurate  with 

;  education  and  experience.  Send  letter  of  inter- 

\  est  and  resume  to:  Msgr.  Tom  Cahalane,  1800 

I  S.  Kolb  Road,  Tucson^  ,AZ  8.S710;  or  (m:  (520) 

I  790-3308. 

I  COORDINATOR    OF    YOUTH  MINISTRY. 

;  Liimaculate  Conception  Church,  ,\lalden/.\led- 

i  ford,  Mass.,  a  large,  active  parish,  is  seeking  a 

;  practicing  Roman  Cathobc,  comiriitted  t(j  Jesus 

;  Christ  and  the  mission  of  the  church,  to  be 

I  Coordinator  of  Youth  Ministry.  A  degree  in  the- 

I  ology  or  pastoral  studies  would  be  helpful.  A 

I  demonstrated  ability  to  provide  leadership  to 

I  young  people  is  required.  Qualifications:  prayer- 

i  ful,  faith-filled  person,  who  is  able  to  relate  with 

!  young  people  and  to  work  with  persons  of 

i  diverse  ages  and  backgrounds;  has  effective  lead- 

1  ership  and  communication  skills  as  well  as  the 

i  ability  to  do  creative  problem-solving  and  to 

i  work  in  a  collaborative  setting  with  members  of 

i  the  pastoral  staff.  Responsibilities:  hands-on 

:  administration  of  the  confirmation  program 

i  (grades  9-10),  including  retreat  and  services 

;  components;  implementation  of  "youth  min- 

!  istr)  "  (grades  7-8);  implementation  of  "peer 

ministry"  (grades  11-12);  coordinator  of  weekly 

\  Life  Teen  Youth  Mass  md  leader  in  the  ongoing 

i  development  of  the  Life  Teen  program.  Salaiy 

\  ami  benefits:  a  )mpetiti ve  salar\-/l)enefits  c(  )iiimen- 

surate  with  education  and  experience.  Send  letter 

j  of  interest  and  resume  to:  Rev.  Stephen  :VL 

letters 

"Here  Comes  the..." 

As  I  read  the  article  by  Thomas 
Sweetser,  S.J.,  (7/2)  on  behalf  of  his  50 
fatigued  pastors,  I  couldn't  help  but  feel 
sad  that  this  group  apparendy  can  no 
longer  differentiate  between  a  job  and  a 
vocation.  A  job  can  be  quantified  by  the 
hours,  but  a  vocation — a  life  responsibil- 
ity— cannot  be  boxed  in  that  way. 

No  (ine  I  know  would  begrudge  any 
priest  needed  rime  off,  nor  oppose  the 
application  of  reasonable  rime-manage- 


Boyle,  Immaculate  Conception  Parish,  10  Fell- 
sway  East,  Maiden,  .M^  02148;  or  fax  to:  (781) 
397-8571. 

DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY  sought  fijr 
very  active  college-town  parish.  Successful  can- 
didate will  have  B.A.  or  M.A.  with  theological 
course  work,  experience  in  youth  ministry, 
strong  leadership  and  communication  skills. 
Parish  is  in  initial  stages  of  learning  steward- 
ship, of  integrating  it  into  all  programs,  includ- 
ing youth  ministry.  D.Y.M.  is  directly  responsi- 
ble for  continuing  to  create  a  prayerful  and 
dynamic  environment  for  youth  in  grades  9-12 
by  working  with  faith  development  team — 
Junior  Youth  Minister  (grades  6-8),  staff,  cate- 
chists  and  parents.  Should  want  to  set  the  stan- 
dard tor  such  ministries.  Competitive  salary  and 
benefits.  Contact  D.Y.M.  Search  Committee, 
St.  Thomas  More  Catholic  Church,  940 
Camiichael  Street,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514  by 
,\ug.  !  tor  position  available  immediately. 

PARISH  MANAGER.  St.  Theresa  Parish,  a 
(>atholic  community  of  1,300  families  with  a 
parish  school,  is  seeking  a  parish  manager  to 
oversee  the  day-to-day  running  of  parish  facili- 
ties and  the  parish  office.  Strong  C^adiolic  val- 
ues, with  these  skills  (leadership,  communica- 
tion, organization,  interpersonal  and  public 
relations)  are  needed  as  well  as  experience  with 
fiscal  management  and  budgeting.  Salaiy  range 
is  $40-$55k  commensurate  with  experience  and 
qualifications.  For  a  detailed  job  description, 
contact:  Rev.  Bob  Hoetler,  1230  MeHe  FLiv 
Road,  Des  Moines,  lA  50311;  Ph:  (515)  279- 
4654. 

UNIVERSITY  MINISTRIES— ASSOCIATE  UNI- 
VERSITY MINISTER.  St.  Bonaventure  Universi- 
ty is  seeking  someone  to  fill  the  position  of 
Associate  University  Minister,  whose  primar\- 
responsibility  will  be  to  coordinate  the  daily 
operations  of  the  Wanning  House,  a  student- 
run  soup  kitchen  in  Olean,  N.Y.  Duties  include 
the  recruiting,  training  and  supervision  ot  v(jl- 
unteers  and  student  coordinators  that  support 
the  program.  The  minister  will  maintain  the 
budget  and  operating  expenses  tor  the  Wann- 


ment  practices  in  parish  administration. 
A  few  of  the  suggestions  in  the  article 
have  potential.  But  trying  to  wiggle  out 
ot  sacramental  obligations,  such  as 
anointing  the  sick,  which  we  all  thought 
they  had  signed  on  tor  with  ordination, 
is  disillusioning,  to  say  the  least. 

"Back  to  the  drawing  board,  guys." 
That's  what  I  would  advise,  since  they 
don't  seem  to  grasp  the  ineluctable  con- 
cept of  fathering,  spiriuial  or  otherwise. 
On  the  other  hand,  though,  it  could  be  a 


ing  House  and  coordinate  fund-raising  efii 
and  awareness  programs.  It  is  expected  thati 
candidate  will  be  able  to  work  collaborati  1 
with  other  university  ministers  to  further 
op  all  ministry  programs.  A  master's  degn  i 
theolog\',  pastoral  studies  or  related  degr( : 
preferred.  Please  send  resume  and  two  ru 
ences  to:  Anne  Dougherty,  O.S.F.,  Vice  P  i 
dent  for  LTniversit}'  Ministries,  P.O.  Bii\  ■ 
St.  Bonaventure,  NY  14778.  .Application  ix 
will  begin  immediately  and  will  continue  i 
,'\ug.  1 . 

WASHINGTON  THEOLOGICAL  UNION,  a  Rm 

Catholic  graduate  school  of  theology  for  i 
istry,  is  seeking  to  hire  a  DIRECT()1\ 
ENROLLMENT  SER\aCES.  The  dir, 
reports  to  the  president  and  serves  as  a  iiici 
of  his  council.  Responsibilities:  recruitiii'j 
admitting  students,  particularly  lay  men 
women,  who  seek  to  prepare  for  minisn 
broaden  their  theological  knowledge.  Q/iiil. 
tions:  enthusiasm  for  the  LJnion's  miss! 
familiarity  with  the  Roman  Catholic  tr:uli 
possession  of  an  advanced  degree  in  an  .ip 
priate  field,  excellent  oral  and  written  cni 
nicatiims  skills,  progressively  respun- 
recniiting/admissions  experience  at  the  m:s 
graduate  or  graduate  level.  Salary  commeu 
rate  with  experience,  comprehensive  ben* 
EEO  employer.  Send  resume,  salary  consii  :- 
tions  and  references  to:  Office  of  the  Prcsh 
Washington  Theological  Union,  6896  I 
Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20012;  fax 
726-1716;  e-mail:  mclellan@wtu.edu. 

Retreats 

PREACHING  THE  JUST  WORD  SEMINAR/RETIAl 

with  Walter  Burghardt,  SJ..  Oct.  21-26,  . 
Bish(jp  Molloy  Passionist  Retreat  Hoase, 
Edgerton  Blvd.,  Jamaica,  N.Y  11432.  Jm 
Father  Walter  will  be  Rev.  Raymond  B.  Kci 
Glenn  Murray,  SJ.,  Barbara  Reid,  O.P., 
John  Carr  and  Rev.  Leo  Murray.  $125  ii 
refundable  registration  fee.  Tuition  !,0( 
(includes  tuition,  meals  and  room).  Day-,il\ 
program  $75  per  day.  For  more  informal 
please  call  Bishop  Molloy  at  (718)  739-1229. 


hoot  to  watch  them  cope  with  the  pio- 
ticalities  of,  for  instance,  scheduling 
weddings  during  "regular  weekend 
Masses" — one  of  the  time-saving  re 
ommendarions. 

It  would  provide  tioiK'  high  con 
for  an  invisible  observer  standing  bj 
while  they  try  to  persuade  couples  t' 
plan  a  fomial  8:00  a.m.  Saturday  wt- 
ding  ceremonv  before  a  scattering  ( 
gi-ungily-ilressetl  pewfolks  on  their 
to  weekend  sports  outings.  Even  ni'^ 
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'ould  he  the  dealing  with  such  cere- 
lies  during  regular  Sunihiy  Masses 
I  die  parking  snafus,  the  hatdes  over 
table"  music,  the  conipenng  priestly 
bridal  processions,  the  giiests-ver- 
parishioners  ushering  nightmares, 
question  of  whether  or  not  wedding 
Its  should  have  the  collection  basket 
ed  under  their  noses.  .\nd  that's  not 
( mentioning  the  terrible  wrath  of 
Tiothers  of  the  brides. 
Once  upon  a  time,  the  grade  school 
i  (remember  them?)  used  to  teach  us 
admirable  it  was  for  young  men  to 
w  themselves  into  the  lifelong  task 
;ing  "other  C^hrists."  That's  not  at 
le  same  as  being  other  C.E.O.'s. 

Mary  Margaret  Carberry 
Flossmoor.  III. 

idual  Dignity 

cover  ot  the  recent  issue  (7/16) 
aising  a  discussion  of  "The  Purpos- 
Medicine  in  Society"  sent  me  rac- 
br  my  reading  glasses.  To  die 

'  ;rson,  the  answer  seems  obvious, 
[was  wondering  if  a  bioethicist  and 
)Sopher  would  go  on  the  record.  In 

ji  ige  of  globalization,  the  purpose 
IS  to  be  limited  to  the  promotion  of 
ficiently  healthy  population,  as 
mred  statistically,  to  ensure  eco- 
ic  vitality,  national  security  and 
I  stability.  Politicians  might  add 
ion  or  re-election  to  the  short  list, 
le  the  author  spoke  more  to  the 
lict  among  various  models  of 
icine,  one  is  left  wondering  how  the 
ity  of  the  individual  will  be  pre- 
:d. 

Thomas  P.  Kilcoyne 
Camp  Hill.  Pa. 

\  arations 

■  one,  respectfully  and  adamantly 
■  ;ree  with  Thomas  Sweetser,  S.J., 
i  lis  50  collaborators  in  their  open 
;  r  to  our  bishops  (7/2).  Haxdng  been 
i  2st  for  34  years  and  worked  in 
I  endously  large  parishes,  I  have  not 
i  assed  what  is  so  dramatically  por- 
'  d  in  the  picture  of  the  downtrod- 
i  Driest.  To  me,  it  is  at  best  an  exag- 
P  ion  and  at  worst  a  self-serving  and 
1  'ulfilling  prophecy.  Francis  Xavier 
'  ihn  Vianney  would  not  have 
il  such  a  declaration.  They  would 
1  done  the  best  they  could  and  relied 


on  God's  grace. 

For  tar  too  long  ha\  e  v\  e  listened  to 
this  kind  ot  talk  and  even  believed  it.  I 
am  sure  these  priests  love  the  church, 
and  1  am  equallv  sure  their  bishops  do 
not  e.x'pect  the  impossible.  Common 
theological  sense  indicates  that  bishops 
cannot  delegate  deacons  to  anoint  the 
sick,  nor  can  they  permit  the  ordination 
of  anyone  who  is  not  deemed  capable  or 
suitable  for  priesdy  ordination  by  the 
church.  I  hardly  think  Father  Sweetser's 
approach  will  help  the  church  or  her 
priests. 

(Msgr.)  James  M.  McDonald 
Dix  Hills,  N.Y. 

Strange  Notions 

Your  issue  on  vocations  and  ministry 
(7/2)  stirred  an  old  memory  that  contin- 
ues t(j  delight  our  family  of  three  sisters 
and  two  brothers. 

It  was  1 946.  My  mother  was  serving 
lunch  to  an  elderly  friend  of  my  father's, 
a  caqienter  who  was  doing  repairs  in  our 
North  St.  Louis  home.  Mama  let  it  be 
known  that  she  had  two  sons — both  later 
ordained — studying  tor  the  priesthood. 
The  worthy  craftsman — a  Catholic  but 
not  a  fanatic — mulled  this  over  for  a  few 
moments  and  then  said,  "They  do  get 
strange  notions,  don't  they?" 

George  Ratermann.  M.M. 

Maryknoll,  N.  Y. 

Ongoing  Love 

In  his  article  "The  Church  and  Psychia- 
try" (7/30),  Ralph  A.  O'Connell,  M.D., 
pointed  out  that  several  studies  "have 


shown  a  relationship  between  religious 
jiractice  and  improved  healdi  outcomes, 
including  lower  blood  pressure,  recov- 
eiy  from  depressit)n  and  healthier 
immune  systems." 

Other  studies  have  shown  a  similar 
relationship  between  lower  blood  pres- 
sure and  quiet  time  with  a  spouse  or  sig- 
nificant other.  Still  other  studies  have 
shown  similar  health  benefits  from 
mutually  caring  relationships.  Dr. 
O'Connell  thinks  the  health  benefits  of 
religion  are  not  related  to  theology  but 
are  instead  the  result  of  factors  like  the 
stiiicture  and  support  derived  from 
belonging  to  a  religion.  But  I  wonder. 
Doesn't  religious  practice  for  many  of 
us  involve  spending  quiet  time  with 
God,  a  significant  other  with  whom  we 
have  an  ongoing  personal  love  relation- 
ship? 

Marilyn  Kramer 
Wausau,  Wis. 

Theological  Perspective 

I  he  briet  article  "Patients  No  More," 
by  Kevin  Wildes,  S.J.,  (7/16)  is  impor- 
tant to  us  all,  but  it  only  scratches  the 
surface  ot  a  huge  problem.  Fhe  "Cjold- 
en  Age"  of  medicine  was  not  golden  for 
patients  in  part  because  of  major  access 
problems  to  health  care.  A  shortage  of 
doctors  and  lack  of  insurance,  before 
Medicaid  and  Medicare,  placed  many 
individuals  beyond  the  pale.  Lack  of 
doctors  has  diminished.  When  I  started 
practice  in  my  community,  there  was 
about  one  pediatrician  for  6,000  kids; 
now  there  is  one  for  1 ,000.  Lack  of 
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Redemptorist  International  Pastoral  Centre 


THE  3-MONTH 
RENEWAL  COURSE 

10  September  -  5  December  2001 
7  January  -  21  March  2002 
22  April  -  18  July  2002 
9  September  -  5  December  2002 


Join  an  international  community  of  religious,  priests,  and  lay  people  on  sabbatical. 
The  course  provides  a  sympathetic  space  for  you  to  rediscover  and  renew  your  loving 
attachment  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Further  details:  Secretary  (AM),  Hawkstone  Hall  Marchamley  Shrewsbury  SY4  5LG, 
England.  Tel:  ++44  1630  6852424    E-mail:  Hawkhall@aol.com 
visit  Hawkstone  today:  www.hawkstone-hall.com 
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the  word 


Adult  Baptism  for  All 
Christians 


Twentieth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  August  19,  2001 

Readings:  Jer.  38:4-6;  8-10;  Ps.  40;  Heb.  12:1-4;  Lk.  12:49-53 

''There  is  a  haptwii  with  which  I  must  he  baptized,  and  how  gimt  is  my  anguish 
until  it  he  accomplished''  (Lk.  13:50) 


AT  THE  END  OF  his  magisterial 
survey  of  the  quest  of  the  his- 
torical Jesus  in  the  19th  centu- 
ry, Albert  Schweitzer  recalled 
Jesus'  command  to  every  Christian  to  fol- 
low him,  and  added,  "to  those  who  obey 
him,  whether  they  be  wise  or  simple,  he 
will  reveal  himselt  in  the  toils,  in  the  con- 
flicts, the  sufferings  which  they  pass 
through  in  his  fellowship,  and,  as  an  inef- 
hible  mystery,  they  shall  learn  in  their 
own  experience  who  he  is."  Today's 
readings  remind  us  that  every  Eucharist 
is  not  simply  a  celebration  of  community 
with  the  risen  Christ  and  with  other 
believers;  it  is  a  recollection  of  Jesus'  bap- 
tism (immersion)  into  suffering  and 
death,  and  the  anguish  it  caused  him. 


Jesus,  the  prophet  of  God's  reign,  stands 
in  the  legacy  of  Jeremiah,  who  was 
thrown  down  a  well  and  left  to  die,  only 
to  be  rejected  again  and  ultimately  die  in 
e.xile. 

Given  Luke's  emphasis  on  peace  as 
the  gift  that  Jesus  brings  (1:79;  2:14; 
19:38),  we  are  shocked  when  Jesus  shouts 
that  he  has  come  not  to  bring  peace  on 
earth  but  division,  splitting  even  famihes 
apart.  This  harshness  has  a  precedent  in 
the  vocation  of  Old  Testament  prophets, 
who  were  distinguished  from  those  false 
prophets  who  supported  unjust  kings  and 
structures  by  proclaiming  peace  and 
prosperity.  Jeremiah  states  twice,  "They 
have  healed  the  wound  of  my  people 
lighdy,  saying,  'Peace,  peace,'  when  there 


is  no  peace"  (6:14;  8:10-12),  and  Eztj 
compares  false  prophetic  messageii 
peace  to  covering  a  wall  with  white\j! 
(13:10).  The  division  Jesus  brings  refc 
the  cost  of  following  God's  word  ex[|r 
enced  by  Jeremiah,  whose  life  was 
marked  by  suffering  and  opposition  - 
he  cursed  the  day  he  was  bom  (20: 1 4 
These  readings  remind  us  that 
church  needs  prophets  and  caut 
prophets  that  their  course  will  m- 
easy.  There  seems  to  be  a  premium  t 
on  false  peace,  and  the  great  Amc 
virtue  seems  to  be  not  to  cause  an 
pain,  or  at  least  to  feel  another's  pam 
Christians  today  may  cause  pain, 
they  share  through  their  baptismsi 
prophetic  charism  to  speak  God's  \«! 
no  matter  how  unpopular,  and  to  <.■ 
voice  to  those  who  have  no  one  to  ^ 
lor  them — which  often  stirs  up  op), 
tion.  I  know  young  people  who  feel|ir 
God  calls  them  to  a  way  of  life  and  a  ' 
of  discipleship  that  creates  alien 
from  family  and  other  beloved  ■ 
These  are  the  hidden  prophets  oi 
day,  who  follow  Christ  as  "the  leadc  ; 
perfecter  of  faith,"  and  I  pray  that  i 
"may  not  grow  weary  and  lose  h- 
(Heb.  12:2-3).  Schweitzer  said  it  wel 
their  own  experience  they  shall  learn 
he  is." 


letters 

insurance  still  remains  problematic  and  a 
constant  threat. 

Is  the  physician-patient  relationship 
paternalistic?  Acting  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  patient  against  the  wishes  of  the 
patient  is  not  the  goal.  There  is  a  mutual 
interaction.  Doctoring  is  also  teaching. 
Only  the  most  naive  physician  thinks  that 
patients  follow  advice.  Even  with  chil- 
dren, the  fierce  advocacy  of  parents 
introduces  a  mediating  variable.  With 
teens,  bargaining  is  almost  alwavs  an  ele- 
ment. The  patient  always  has  choices. 

High-tech  is  good.  The  first  article  I 
ever  read  on  CAT  scannmg  was  an  eco- 
nomic analysis  condemning  it  as  expen- 
sive and  wasteftil.  The  second  was  about 
how  the  technique  worked. 

Market  concepts  have  taken  over 
medicine,  first  in  insurance.  Originally, 
health  insurance  was  "community  rated." 


All  the  risks  were  put  in  a  pot  and  shared 
by  the  community.  With  experience  rat- 
ing, the  profit  motive  has  taken  over: 
decrease  oudays,  increase  profit.  Second, 
the  industrialization  of  medical  care — 
quotas,  dollar  incentives,  bonuses,  etc. — 
and  the  massive  incomes  of  administra- 
tors who  take  no  oath,  Hippocratic  or 
otherwise,  except  to  the  almight)'  dollar, 
have  turned  patients  into  consumers,  and 
physicians  into  providers. 

Ultimately,  medicine  is  too  hard  a 
way  to  make  a  living  unless  you  have  a 
theological  perspective. 

John  J.  McNamara.  M.D. 
Brockton,  Mass. 

Responsive  System 

Kevin  Wildes,  SJ.,  in  "Patient  No  More" 
(7/16)  states  "...the  only  way  to  go  back 
to  an  idealized  view  of  the  physician- 
patient  relationship  would  be  to  roll  back 
the  development  of  scientific  medicine." 


I  don't  agree.  He  implies  that  the  ra[i 
advances  made  recently  in  medicine  !V( 
as  a  concomitant  side  effect  poor  docii 
patient  relationships.  Somehow  we 
should  be  happy  with  this  sorry  statct 
medical  administration  in  the  inters 
scientific  advancement.  I  believe  thi^ 
tude  is  misguided. 

His  view  that  "we  have  come  to 
desire  the  curing  and  technological  ; 
ventions  of  modern  medicine.. .shape 
the  merger  of  clinic  and  laboratory" 
gets  the  miracle  cures  of  penicillin  a 
the  Salk  vaccine,  just  two  examples  i 
interventions  implemented  well  bef: 
the  current  mess  in  medical  care.  It  n 
"Rockwellian"  to  demand  hospital  si ' 
who  are  at  least  somewhat  attentive 
the  needs  ot  patients.  It  is  not  "Rod 
wellian"  to  believe  that  physicians  si' 
put  the  needs  of  patients  before  thei 
own  profits.  It  is  not  "Rockwellian"  - 
expect  a  medical  system  that  is  resp(  si 
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.  Gated  Community? 

ity-first  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  August  26,  2001 

ings:  Is.  66:ia21;  Ps.  117;  Heb.  12:5-7;  11-13;  Lk.  13:22-30 

me  to  gather  nations  of  eiriy  language;  they  shall  come  and  see  viy  gloiy  " 
6:18) 


NUMBER  OF  YEARS  ago  I  was 
V     participating  in  an  ecumenical 
^    dialogue  in  the  then-divided  city 
of  Berlin.  At  the  dividing  line 
the  remnants  of  the  colossal  Bran- 
gate, 

praying  with  scripture 


urg 
agh 

:r's  armies 
hed.  On  a 

0  the  Perga- 
Museum  of 
uities  in  East 
1 1  sat  before 
lonumental 
onian  Ishtar 

through 

1  the  Judaean 
5  were 

led  as  captives.  Isaiah,  in  the  first 
ig,  envisions  return  from  that  exile. 
I  gates  are  for  amiies  and  characterize 


•  In  moments  of  trial  or  opposition, 
consider  prayerfully  the  example  of 
Jeremiah  and  Jesus. 

•  Pray  for  young  people  who  face  diffi- 
cult decisions  about  what  God  calls 
them  to. 

•  Pray  in  gratitude  for  the  peoples  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth  who  are 
joining  our  eucharistic  banquets. 


oppressive  power.  Jesus  says  that  we  must 
enter  by  the  narrow  gate.  Narrow  gates 
lead  into  gardens  and  humble  homes;  often 
we  must  even  stoop  to  enter  them.  One 
enters  narrow  gates  usually  by  invitation, 
broad  gates  by  force. 

Jesus  then  shifts 
the  metaphor  of  entr)' 
into  the  house,  when 
people  will  biock  and 
be  refused  admittance. 
He  then  goes  on  to 
challenge  the  whole 
concept  of  religious 
privilege.  Even  table 
companions  who  lis- 
tened to  his  teaching 
will  be  excluded  (Mt. 
7:21-22  identifies  these  as  unfaithful  Chris- 
tian disciples).  The  "few"  recalls  the 
prophetic  heritage  where  a  remnant  will 


concerns  of  patients  and  their  fam- 

ost  control  is  not  only  key  to  cur- 
ledical  practice;  it  is  king.  The  cost 
dical  services  can  be  controlled,  but 
J  i  not  include  profits  made  at  the 
se  of  patient  care.  While  I  agree 
r  ast  practices  will  probably  never 
'\  1,  there  needs  to  be  more  recogni- 
lil  f  patients'  rights  and  less  emphasis 
m  ;  "bottom  line." 

'II  Edward  J.  Thompson 

Farmingdale,  N.Y. 

d  Choices 

ssay  by  Kevin  Wildes,  SJ.,  (7/16) 
i  design  of  a  model  for  health  care 
'es  a  great  deal  of  thought,  but  I 
e  sets  up  a  straw  man  or  two  in  his 
sion.  Yes,  the  Hippocratic  tradition 
«  excessively  paternalistic,  but 
■imes  the  doctor  really  does  know 
^  iFhat  does  not  necessarily  deprive 


the  patient  of  the  right  to  make  a  deci- 
sion. The  consumer  model  has  a  serious 
(but  probably  not  fatal)  flaw.  It  assumes 
equality.  It  assumes  that  a  patient  can 
equal  the  physician's  knowledge  of  the 
subtleties  of  the  topic  at  hand.  This  play- 
ing field  is  not  level.  Some  form  of  pater- 
nalism is  appropriate.  It  would  be  an 
inappropriate  abandonment  of  profes- 
sionalism simply  to  list  the  choices  with- 
out offering  guidance. 

Eurther,  Eather  Wildes  remarks  that 
scientific  medicine  crowds  out  religious 
language  from  clinical  experience.  That 
may  be  true  in  academia  or  in  the  board 
room  of  the  insurance  company,  but  it  is 
not  tnie  in  the  consulting  room  or  at  the 
bedside.  Clinical  medicine  has  a  good 
deal  in  common  with  pastoral  care,  and  I 
suspect  that  most  of  us  look  for  some 
paternal  guidance  ft-om  our  pastors. 

A.  Sidney  Barritt  III.  M.D. 

Roanoke,  Va. 


return  to  Ciod  in  repentance  (e.g..  Is.  1:20- 
22),  who  are  called  by  Zephaniah  a  people 
humble  and  lowly  who  seek  refuge  in  the 
Lord  (3:12).  Jesus  also  attacks  those  who 
lay  exclusive  claim  to  the  heritage  of  Abra- 
ham and  die  prophets.  Instead,  people  will 
come  from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  to 
eat  in  the  kingdom  of  Ciod,  echoing  Isa- 
iah's vision  of  the  eschatological  banquet 
(Is.  25:6-8)  and  the  command  from  the 
first  reading  to  gather  "nations  of  every 
language." 

The  Gospel  presents  a  paradox  of 
exclusion  and  inclusion.  Neither  familiarity 
with  Jesus  nor  membership  in  a  chosen 
people  assures  admittance  to  the  banquet, 
and  yet  Jesus  includes  a  small  remnant  who 
enter  by  the  narrow  gate,  perhaps  bowed 
down  and  straggling  in  the  procession  (the 
last  shall  be  first).  This  recaUs  both  Mary's 
h}aiin  that  the  lowly  will  be  exalted  and 
Simeon's  prediction  that  "this  child  is  des- 
tined for  the  fall  and  rise  of  many  in  Israel" 
(Lk.  2:34),  as  well  as  Luke's  concern  that  it 
is  the  marginal  and  suffering  people  of  the 
world  whom  Jesus  will  welcome  (Lk.  4: 1 6- 
30).  Christians  today  overly  concerned 
about  impressive  gates  and  religious  identi- 
ty may  find  some  surprising  table  compan- 
ions at  the  messianic  banquet,  and  they  ! 
should  not  wait  to  issue  an  invitation:  "Just  i 
come  in,  not  by  the  grand  entrance,  but  by  ; 
the  little  gate  at  the  side  of  the  church!"  ■ 
John  R.  Donahue,  SJ.  '■ 


it  13-20,  2001  America 
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A  Jesuit  maa: 


Of  Many  Things 


AK'<  III  I  K.IS  (   \,\  I'lllsOX 
\  (iur  taitli.  I  found  rh;it  out 
l)t;nvecn  l%Oand  1W,2, 
when  I  li\'cd  in  a  huge  semi- 
nary the  Jesuits  had  recently  l)uilt 
al)OUt  an  hour's  drive  north  of  New 
York  City  .  The  seniinar\  was  what  Le 
C^orhusier  once  called  a  "machine  tor 
li\  ing";  it  had  all  the  charm  ot  So\  ict 
workers'  tenements  in  Moscow.  I  he 
designers,  from  the  pi-estigioiis  firm 
ot  Skidmore  Owings  anti  Merrill, 
won  some  kind  ot  award  tor  the  pro- 
ject (I  can't  imagine  on  what  hasis).  I 
w  as  sure  the  architect  hated  Ciod. 

My  old  parish  church  in  New  jer- 
sey attects  me  in  a  similar  wa\' — to 
walk  into  it  is  to  abandon  all  hojie  ot 
salvation!  I  have  never  umlcrstood 
why  the  congregation  hasn't  insisted 
that  the  jiastor  take  a  wrecking  hall  to 
the  place  ^nd  start  o\  cr. 

Then  tiiei  e  are  huiklings  with  the 
opposite  citect.  When  Kero  Saari- 
nan's  1  rans  W'orkI  Airlines  terminal 
at  j.l^.K.  airport  was  first  iniilt 
(1957)— hctore  all  the  dieadtui  aild- 
ons — I  used  to  ride  out  there  just  to 
"he"  in  the  space.  Or  I  think  ot  I.  M. 
Pel's  new  East  Wing  tor  the  National 
Ci'allerN'  in  Washington.  The  huge 
space  ot  its  u|)per  galleries  realK'  seem 
made  tor  New  York  E.xpressionists 
like  Jackson  Pollock,  Mark  Rothko 
and  Clifford  Still.  But  the  sculptural 
eftect  ot  the  huikling  itselt  has  a  wa\ 
ot  o\  ershadow  ing  all  its  art,  anil  v\  hen 
I  enter  it  I  want  to  ask  people  to  w  his- 
per, as  if  the}'  were  coming  into  a  \  ast 
cathedral. 

And  then  there's  the  Los  .Angeles 
architect  f  rank  (iehr\',  whose 
Cuiggenheim  .Museum  in  IJilliao, 
Spain  (l'>'^l-'^7),  with  its  l)illow\-,  sin- 
uous shapes  and  titanium  sheathing, 
has  drawn  millions  ot  tourists  to  this 
once  lading  imlustnal  l!asi|uc  cit\  and 
made  (iehry  an  instant  international 
celehrit)'.  This  summer  (Mav  IS-.Aug. 
26),  the  Ciuggenheim  Museum  on 
New  York's  Fifth  A\'enue  stagetl  a 
reslrospective  of  Cichr\  's  work,  focus- 
ing on  his  creative  |)roccss — w  ith  ini- 
tial gestural  sketches  (that  look  like 
the  crazy  drawings  ot  a  five-year-old), 
the  follow-up  programmatic  and 


computer  models,  and  the  final 
design  models  and  photographs  that 
depict  the  finished  works.  The  mod- 
els make  your  legs  itch  to  get  inside 
these  buildings  and  walk  around. 

The  iiKJclels  often  depict  the 
w  hole  neighborhood  surrounding 
Ciehrv's  buildings — as  with  the  W  alt 
Disne\-  Ojncert  1  lall  currently  under 
construction  in  downtown  Los  .Ange- 
les, or  the  si.x-storev  Nederlander 
building  in  the  old  section  ot 
Prague — so  that  one  feature  of  his 
architecture  is  that  it  doesn't  overawe 
but  is  situated  in  its  environment.  He 
chooses  his  clients  because  he  "likes 
them" — anil  can  work  easih'  with 
them.  One  ot  his  earliest  big  projects 
has  been  the  law  school  ot  the  Jesuit- 
run  Loyola  ALirymount  L'niversity  in 
Los  .Angeles,  tor  whom  he  has  been 
designing  a  v  illagc-like  campus  since 
1*^78.  GeliiT  recently  withdrew  from 
working  with  Lhe  New  York  Limes, 
tor  w  hom  he's  designed  a  willowy 
new  heaili|uarters  near  1  imes  Square, 
because  he  tounil  the  editors  there 
iin|)ossible  to  work  with. 

I  hough  his  mentors  were  mod- 
ernists like  Rudolph  .\L  Schiniller  and 
Frank  Llo\il  Wright,  (iehr\-  seems  to 
hav  e  taken  a  vow  against  an\'  right 
angles  and  linear  shapes;  in  this 
respect  he  reminds  me  ot  a  more  aus- 
tere version  ot  the  (Catalan  master 
Antoni  (iaudi  ( 1 S52- 1926),  whose 
curvilinear  world  seemed  the  product 
ot  some  primal  force  ot  nature. 
(Jehrv's  constructions  have  that 
effect,  too.  i  have  never  actuallv 
walkeil  through  a  (iehn  building,  l)ut 
I  expect  to  be  able  to  faii  K  soon. 
Within  the  next  tew  \ears,  I  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  see  the  Perh)rm- 
ing  .\rts  (A-nter  at  i5ard  C^ollege  in 
Annandale-on-I  ludson,  or  the  spec- 
tacular new  CHiggenheim  he  has 
designed — like  some  i5abylonian 
hanging  garden — over  the  F  ast  River 
at  the  foot  of  Wall  Street,  if  the 
model  at  the  exhibit  is  any  indication, 
this  new  Ciiiggenheim  will  give  New 
York  C^ir\'  a  landmark  to  rival  the 
Opera  House  in  Sydney,  .Australia — 
an  antidote  to  despair,  a  sign  of  hope. 

David  S.  Toolan,  S.J. 
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iitorial 


rhe  President 
m  Stem  Cell 
lesearch 

N  A  SPEECH  TO  THE  NA  TION  televised  from  his 
Texas  ranch  on  Aug.  9,  President  Bush  discussed  a 
moral  question  that  for  the  past  several  months 
has  preoccupied  both  him  and  many  of  his  fellow 
M  citizens:  should  federal  taxpayer  dollars  be  used  for 
;  irch  on  stem  cells  that  have  been  derived  from  living 
i'  an  embryos?  Isolating  stem  cells  requires  the  destruc- 
ij  of  the  embryos.  Ordinarily,  these  embryos  were  pro- 
1  d  in  fertility'  clinics  but  were  already  destined  for 
i!  uction,  since  they  were  not  going  to  be  implanted  in  a 
1  icr. 

1  1998  a  biologist  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
(  lie  the  first  researcher  to  isolate  embryonic  stem  cells. 

lichjre  that,  researchers  had  requested  federal  fund- 
1  )r  embryo  research,  but  moral  objections  prevented 
1  ng.  Since  1995,  Congress  has  included  in  its  annual 
f  )priation  bills  a  ban  on  the  use  of  federal  monies  for 
!i  imentation  with  human  embryos,  and  nine  states 
X  idy  forbid  such  experiments. 

iday,  however,  there  is  aggressive  lobbying  for  federal 
u  irt  lor  stem  cell  research,  because  some  scientists  spe- 
i;  ing  in  this  field  and  some  biotechnology  companies 
li  it  is  possible  to  cultivate  "lines,"  or  colonies  of  these 
e  iiid  use  them  to  cure  such  devastating  afflictions  as 
'>  nson  s  disease  and  Alzheimer's  disease  and  even  to 
t  c  paralyzed  organs, 
•urnalists  often  talk  as  though  these  miraculous  stem 
icrapies  are  just  around  the  next  bend  in  the  road,  hi 
iDue  have  yet  been  developed,  and  it  is  not  certain 
ny  ever  will  be.  On  the  other  hand,  adult  stem  cells, 
derivation  poses  no  ethical  problems,  are  already 
^   successfully  used  in  therapy.  In  his  speech  Mr.  Bush 
'    that  the  government  is  spending  $250  million  this 
e  ()  support  this  alternative  research  on  adult  and  ani- 
!■  cm  cells. 

any  researchers  argue,  however,  that  embr\'onic  stem 
t^'  udies  are  the  most  promising  and  should  be  funded 
they  may  eventually  save  lives.  President  C^lintcjn 
^  -'(I  that  the  (Congressional  ban  on  funding  embiyo 


research  would  not  be  violated  if  suppcjrt  were  provided 
only  for  stem  cell  studies,  but  not  for  the  processes  that 
destroyed  embryos  to  acquire  those  cells. 

Mr.  Bush  was  urged  to  reaffirm  the  Clinton  policy,  but 
decided  instead  to  limit  federal  funding  to  research  im  the 
60  genetically  tliverse  stem  cell  lines  that  already  e.vist  in 
laboratories  around  the  world.  In  these  cases,  he  said,  the 
life-and-death  decision  has  already  been  made;  the 
embryos  have  already  been  destroyed.  But  no  funding  will 
be  provided,  he  said,  "that  would  sanction  or  encourage 
further  destruction  ot  human  embnos  that  have  at  least  the 
potential  t<jr  lite."  For  this  decision  the  president  is  to  be 
commended. 

The  presidents  speech  was  an  admirable  overview  of 
the  whole  question  and  nicely  balanced  the  importance  of 
scientific  research  with  the  importance  of  the  moral  con- 
cerns that  research  raises.  Nf)  doubt,  he  wants  to  buiki  a 
consensus  h)r  his  decision,  so  he  was  wise  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  tin\'  enibr)'o  has  the  potential  to  become  a 
frilly  developed  human  life. 

The  280  million  Americans  are  not  just  a  continental 
multimde;  they  also  fomi  a  nation.  Their  unity  is  far  fix)ni 
perfect,  but  it  is  real.  They  are  not  tmited  by  a  common 
descent  or  a  common  religion  or  even  bv  frill  agi  eeinent  on 
the  specifics  of  a  moral  code.  Wliat  gives  diem  national  cohe- 
sion, the  glue  that  holds  dieiii  together,  is  a  common  loyalty 
to  a  few  great  ideals  that  have  shaped  a  j)eople  ami  their  his- 
toiy.  It  was  not  by  chance  that  the  most  famous  ot  the  coun- 
tiys  founding  documents  put  "Life"  as  die  first  of  the  inalien- 
able rights  with  which  the  Creator  has  endowed  us. 

MOST  AMERICANS  WOULD  AGREE  that  the  potency  for  life 
should  itselt  he  treated  not  just  w  ith  respect,  but  with  rev- 
erence. Mr.  Bush  thinks  so  too,  but  in  one  w  a\  his  stem  cell 
decision  compromises  his  convictions.  In  an  inten  iew  at 
the  ranch  the  day  after  the  speech,  Claire  Shipman,  an 
.ABC- r\'  reporter,  put  the  matter  to  him  directly:  In  frind- 
ing  research  on  the  existing  stem  cells,  is  he  not  effectively 
condoning  the  destrucdon  ot  the  eiiibi'yos  that  protluced 
those  cells?  The  president  had  no  effective  answer. 

In  any  case,  it  is  unlikely  that  this  will  be  the  final  word. 
As  addidonal  stem  cell  lines  are  isolated,  pressure  will 
mount  to  add  them  to  the  permissible  list  for  federally 
frinded  research  and  thus  reinstate  the  Clinton  policy.  Pres- 
ident Bush  recognizes  the  danger  of  what  he  called  a  cul- 
ture that  devalues  life,  and  he  has  spodighted  the  ethical 
quesdon.  It  is  now  (>)ngress  s  turn  to  examine  these  ques- 
tions for  a  debate  about  enibr\ onic  research  that  has  not 
ended,  but  only  just  begun. 
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Sims  of  the  Times 


Bishops'  Statements  on 
Stem  Cell  Research 

Here  arc  excerpts  trom  statements  of 
various  U.S.  bishops  in  reaction  to  Presi- 
dent Bush's  decision,  announced  on  .Aug. 

to  permit  federal  hmding  ot  emi)r\  ()n- 
ic  stem  cell  research  using  existing  stem 
cell  lines. 

Bish()|i  Joseph  \.  f  ioren/.a  of  Cjalve- 
ston-Houst(jn,  jircsident  ot  the  U.S. 
C^onference  of  (Catholic  Bishops:  "  The 
trade-off  he  has  announced  is  morally 
unaccejitahle:  The  tetieral  gox  ernnient, 
tor  the  first  time  in  histor\-,  will  support 
research  that  relies  on  the  destruction  ot 
some  defenseless  human  beings  tor  pos- 
sii)le  benefit  to  others.  I  lowever  such  a 
(.lecision  is  hedgetl  aboLit  with  qualifica- 
tions, it  allows  our  nation's  research 
enterprise  to  cultivate  a  tlisrespect  for 
human  lite...  W  e  hope  and  pi'a\  that 
Presitlent  Bush  \mII  return  to  a  [irinci- 
pled  stand  against  treating  scjme  human 
li\'es  as  nothing  more  than  objects  to  he 
manipulated  and  tlestro\  ed  for  research 
purposes." 

Cardinal  Adam  J.  Maida  of  Detroit: 
"Regardless  of  its  status  in  the  laboraton,' 
queue,  a  so-called  'spare'  or  tliscarded 
cmbr\-o  IS  no  less  the  beginning  ot  per- 
sonhooil  than  any  other  human 
embr\'o....  We  remember  here  in  Abchi- 
gan  w  hen  scores  ot  vseak,  vulnerable 
people  were  victimized  at  the  end  ot 
their  lives  with  claims  ot  false  mercy  aiul 
compassion.  \\''e  saw  the  slipjieiy  slope 
m  .iction.  These  tiny  specks,  these  stem 
cells,  are  no  less  vulnerai)le.  I  hey 
deserxe  our  protection,  not  experimenta- 
tion." 

Archi)isho|)  Francis  B.  Schulte  ot  New 
Orleans:  "In  many  quarters,  this  is  being 
termetl  a  'compromise.'  1  Iowe\er,  there 
can  be  no  compn unise  w  hen  it  comes  to 
detentling  innocent  luiiiian  lite.  The 
decision  by  the  presitlent  allows  public 
money  to  fimd  research  which  directly 
destroys  innocent  human  lite.  This  deci- 
sion is  morally  wrong  and  furthers  the 
culttire  ot  death." 

Cardinal  Theodore  E.  AlcCarrick  ot 
\\'ashington:  "  There  is  much  to  support 


in  the  president's 
decision.  His  clear 
stand  against  human 
cloning  is  tlrmh'  in 
the  American  tradi- 
tion ot  respect  for  the 
human  |ierson  as  a 
gift  from  Clod  the 
Creator.  Tlis  restric- 
tion on  funding  fur- 
ther unlimited 
research  is  impor- 
tant.... ( )n  the  other 
hand,  the  president's 
tiecisifjn  unfortunate- 
ly allows  the  allot- 
ment ot  federal  fund- 
ing— the  money  we 
pay  in  our  taxes — tor 
something  many  ot  us 
teel  to  be  inoralh' 
wrcjng.  It  opens  the 
door  to  experimenta- 
tion on  human 
beings." 

(>arilinal  i'rancis  K. 
Cleorge  ot  C^hicago: 
"Stem  cell  research 
tloes  not  require  cells 
deri\  ed  from  the 
tiestruction  of  any 
human  embryos. 
Presitient  BlisIi's 
tlecision,  while  seem- 

ingK'  rcstricti\e,   

untortunately  runs 

the  risk  ot  setting  us  on  a  course  where 
even  more  innocent  human  lives  w  ill  be 
sacrificed  tor  research  purjioses." 

Archbishoj)  I  Tirr\  j.  Th  nn  ot  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis:  "/Vnv  torm  ot  'comi)ro 
mise'  in  the  arena  ot  human  lite  is  com- 
[ilctely  unacceptable.  Respect  tor  the 
human  person,  whether  born  or  in  the 
tiniest  embryonic  state,  rec]uires 
unequivocal  vigilance.  Allowing  any 
torm  ot  embryonic  stem  cell  research 
tlies  in  the  tace  ot  responsible  anti  ethica 
science  v\  hich  disallows  research  on  a 
subject  with(jut  that  individual's  con- 
sent.... We  as  a  nation  must  not  allow 
human  lives  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar 


VIEW  OF  PAPAL  SUMMER  HOME  AT  CASTEL  GANDOLFO.  The  towiJf 
Castel  Gandolfo  stretches  out  from  the  papal  summer  residence  ai 
Vatican  Observatory  in  this  aerial  view  of  the  community,  13  miles' 
south  of  Rome.  Popes  have  used  the  villa  as  a  permanent  summer-.si 
dence  since  the  early  1600's.  (CNS  photo  from  Catholic  Press  PhD) 


ot  science." 

Cardinal  \nthf)ny  j.  Bevilacqua  o. 
I-'hihulelphia:  "From  a  (>atholic  pers?c 
tive,  1  would  have  jireterred  a  total  ( 
sion  ot  funding  tor  embryonic  stem 
research.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  gr.i 
that  the  president  has  remained  faitl[ji 
to  his  pro-litc  stance  by  banning  thelst 
ot  taxpayer  money  for  research  on  sirn 
cells  that  would  recjuire  any  future 
destruction  of  liying  human  einbr\'o 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  |iresi(leiitial  coi 
cil  will  atldress  some  lingering  mora 
concerns." 

(>ardinal  Bernard  F.  Law  of  Bostcj: 
"  The  president  has  elevated  the  pub" 
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ite  on  this  issue,  and  he  has  sen  ed 
lation  well  in  so  doing.  VMiile  I 
aud  him  for  setting  limits,  the  line 
h  he  has  draw  n  is  going  to  be  veiy 
ult  to  maintain,  judging  from  the 
ments  of  politicians  calling  for  no 
:s  and  of  scientists  who  question 
:her  60  stem  cell  lines  are  sufficient, 
because  maintaining  his  position  will 
)  difficult  in  today's  cultural  climate 
I  regret  the  president's  decision  to 
{  federal  fimding  for  e.xperimenta- 
on  existing  embr\'onic  stem  cell 

■chbishop  Daniel  M.  Buechlein  ot 
inapolis:  "The  so-called  promise  of 
•esearch,  which  the  president  allud- 
I,  is  an  empty  promise.  It  is  a 
lise  built  on  a  premise  that  the  end 
les  the  means.  This  is  unacceptable 
itholic  moral  teaching.  We  believe 
the  means  he  proposes — use  of 
yonic  cells  (even  those  that  have 
dy  been  destroyed) — is  absolutely 
ceptable." 

chbishop  Justin  F.  Kigali  ot  St. 
s:  "The  president  has  deliberately 
ded  federal  funds  for  the  future 
action  of  embr\'os  for  purposes  of 
rch,  and  this  is  a  splendid  decision, 
as,  however,  granted  federal  funds 
.'search  on  existing  stem  cell  lines.... 
president's  position  is  not  without 
1  difficulties....  We  are  convinced 
:he  creation  and  destruction  of 
in  embr\'os  for  scientific  research 
It  be  facilitated  or  favored  in  any 
vithout  threatening  the  whole  cause 
ler  human  life  and  dignit\'." 
rdinal  William  H.  Keeler  of  Balti- 

■  l  o  the  president's  credit,  he 
-d  a  more  comprehensi\  e  m(jral 
icctive  on  this  vital  human  life  issue 
isually  presents  itself  in  the  context 
Ncientific  debate.  So  much  of  what 
i\e  seen  in  the  press  and  heard 
the  other  media  has  come  to  us 
tional  terms....  Our  task,  as  people 
is  to  remind  all  that  reason  and 
t.ve  facts  should  not  be  set  aside 
i^c  of  emotional  argumentation 
111  isolated  personal  situations, 
\    jiainfid.  We  must  love  one 
ii-r,  protecting  the  most  \'ulnerable, 
\')ung  and  old,  to  build  a  renewed 
i  c  of  life." 

i  dinal  Edward  M.  Egan  of  New 
"  The  address  of  the  president  of 


the  L  nited  States  on  .Vug.  9  concerning 
stem  cell  research  was  both  encouraging 
and  disappointing....  My  voice  is  added 
to  those  who  earnestly  invite  the  presi- 
ilent  to  reconsider  his  decision.  His  orig- 
inal opposition  to  all  embryonic  stem 
cell  research  was  wise,  courageous  and 
worthy  of  the  leader  of  a  nation  founded 
on  the  premise  that  every  human  being 
at  every  stage  of  his  or  her  life  enjoys 
inalienable  right  to  live." 


Congolese  Bishop  Calls  for 
Withdrawal  of  Foreign  Armies 

A  Congolese  bishop  has  called  on  the 
United  Nations  to  widen  the  mandate  of 
U.N.  troops  in  his  war-torn  country  to 
facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  occu- 
pying armies.  "The  foreigners — Rwan- 
dans,  Ugandans  and  Burundians — must 
leave  our  country,  and  we  are  asking 
MONTIC  to  help  us  resolve  this  prob- 
lem," said  Bishop  Dominique  Kimpinde 
of  Kalemie-Kirungu,  using  the  acronyin 
for  the  U.N.  mission  to  Congo.  The 
United  Nations  has  deployed  more  than 
2,000  armed  troops — mainly  ft-om 
Tunisia,  Morocco,  Uruguay  and  other 
non-Western  countries — to  protect  offi- 
cials monitoring  a  cease-fire  between  the 
Kinshasa  government  and  the  rebels. 

Priest  Accuses  Military  of  Taking 
Bribe  to  Allow  Rebels  to  Flee 

I5ishops  and  clerg")'  of  the  southern 
Philippines  have  defended  a  priest  who 
accused  five  senior  military  men  of 
receiving  bribe  money  to  allow  cornered 
Abu  Say^'af  rebels  to  escape.  Bishop  Din- 
ualdo  Gutierrez  ot  Marbel,  head  ot  the 
bishops'  social  justice  commission,  said 
Father  Cirilo  Nacorda  has  the  support  of 
the  bishops  and  priests  of  Mindanao, 
according  to  UCA  News. 


Catholics  Wired 

U.S.  (Catholics  are  more  likely  than 
other  Americans  to  have  Internet  access, 
according  to  the  Center  for  Applied 
Research  in  the  Apostolate.  WTiile  56 
percent  of  all  Americans  have  Internet 
access  according  to  one  recent  national 
study,  CARi\  tound  that  64  percent  of 
the  Catholics  have  Internet  access.  It 
found  that  younger  Catholics  who  go 
online  are  more  likel\'  than  older  ones  to 


connect  to  sites  about  religion.  Use  ot 
the  Internet  tor  religious  sites  is  especial- 
ly high  among  teenagers,  including  those 
who  do  not  attend  church  very  often. 
CARA  is  an  independent  Catholic 
research  agency  based  at  Georgetown 
University  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Average  Ordination  Age  Increases 
by  Eight  Years 

The  average  age  of  U.S.  Catholic  priests 
at  ordination  has  increased  since  the 
1930's  and  40's  bv  eight  years,  said  the 
Center  for  Applied  Research  in  the 
Apostolate.  The  summer  issue  of  The 
CAK-i  Rcpoit,  released  in  August,  said  26 
was  the  average  ordination  age  before 
the  1950's.  It  rose  to  27  in  the  50's,  28  in 
the  60's,  29  in  the  70's,  32  in  the  80's, 
and  34  in  the  1990's  and  2000.  The 
report  was  based  on  a  nationwide  tele- 
phone survey  in  March  of  1,234  diocesan 
and  religious  priests.  It  said  the  vast 
majority  of  priests  expressed  strong  hap- 
piness in  their  ministty  and  satisfaction 
with  their  life  as  a  priest. 

Archbishop  Milingo  Renounces 
Ties  to  Wife,  Rev.  Moon 

Archbishop  Emmanuel  Milingo,  who 
married  in  a  ceremony  performed  by  the 
Rev.  Sun  Mvung  Moon  three  months 
ago,  has  written  to  Pope  John  Paul  II 
renouncing  his  ties  to  his  Korean  wife 
and  the  Rev.  Moon's  movement.  "At  this 
moment  I  recommit  with  all  my  heart  to 
my  life  in  the  Catholic  Church,"  the 
Zambian  archbishop  said  in  a  handwrit- 
ten letter  dated  Aug.  1 1,  released  by  the 
Vatican  on  Aug.  14.  Maria  Sung,  the 
archbishop's  43-year-old  Korean  wife, 
denounced  the  letter  as  either  take  or 
coerced  through  drugs.  She  renewed  a 
vow  to  fast  to  death  unless  the  archbish- 
op, a  former  Vatican  otficial,  resumed 
married  life  with  her.  Speaking  at  a  press 
conference  in  Rome  hours  after  the  let- 
ter's release,  she  said  she  would  ask  Ital- 
ian police  to  liberate  the  archl)isht)p 
from  the  \^itican's  "unlawful  imprison- 
ment." Ivarlier,  she  said  she  might  l)e 
pregnant  with  the  archbishop's  child.  It 
is  unclear  whether  the  marriage  was  ever 
legally  registered  with  the  State  of  New 
York.' 


From  CNS,  staff  and  ottner  sources. 
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Faith  in  a  Rose 

6  The  trio  of  rose  bushes 
reminds  me  of  the  httle  everyday 
miracles  in  my  Hfe.* 


WHKN  I  V\'ALK  into 
the  side  garden  and 
spot  my  three  rose 
bushes,  their 
branches  tangling 
merrily  in  the  wind,  I'm  reminded  of 
how  precious  everyday  faith  is.  Espe- 
cially faith  in  our  own  capabilities. 
Faith  in  renewal.  And  faith  in  doubtful 
outcomes. 

When  my  husband  and  I  first 
moved  into  our  home  16  years  ago,  I 
yearned  to  raise  roses,  but  I  kept  fac- 
ing mental  roadblocks.  In  my  estima- 
tion, roses  were  magical  beings  that 
only  cleverer  women  could  produce — 
women  who  wore  crisp  cotton  sun- 
dresses antl  were  surrounded  by  little 
gaggles  of  giggling  children.  V\'omen 
who  were,  first  and  foremost,  nurtur- 
ers. 

(Childless,  I've  often  suspected  that 
the  nurturing  gene  stmiehow  passed 
me  by.  I've  never  been  adept  at  many 
of  the  homey  undertakings  other 
women  take  hjr  granted,  like  selecting 
just  the  right  wallpaper  for  the 
kitchen,  putting  dust  ruffles  {)n  the 
iieds  anil  kn(nving  the  exact  angle  you 
hold  a  baby  in  order  to  protluce  a 
hearty  burp. 

As  the  years  jiassed,  my  yearning  to 
grow  roses  tlidn't  diminish.  But  eveiy 
time  I  was  tempted,  I  reminded  myself 
sternl\-  that  my  thumb  lacked  even  the 
slightest  smudge  of  green.  Besides,  our 
side  garden  is  too  shaded,  ami  roses 
need  sunlight  t(j  thrive.  I  tried  to  con- 
tent myself  with  admiring  the  roses 

LORRAINE  V.  MURRAY  IS  a  writer  who  lives 
m  Decatur,  Ga.  Her  first  book  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Resurrection  Press  in  Spring, 
2002. 


Other  women  grew.  A  single  white  rose 
bush  growing  m  my  neighbor's  yard 
particularly  captured  my  fancy.  Every 
time  I  walked  by,  I  stopped  to  marvel  at 
the  miniature  blooms,  which  were  as 
delicate  as  sea  shells. 

One  day  in  a  local  nursery,  I  spot- 
ted two  young  rose  bushes  sitting  side 
by  side  in  containers.  They  were 
tagged  "Joseph's  Coat"  and  "Don 
Juan."  As  I  gazed  longingly  at  the  pic- 
tures on  the  tags,  I  envisioned  myself  in 
my  garden,  cutting  a  cluster  of  roses  in 
the  spring.  Then  I  recounted  all  the 
reasons  why  the  poor  litde  bushes  were 
likely  to  languish  and  die  under  my 
care.  Maybe  tulips  would  be  better,  I 
thought.  Somehow,  they  seemed 
hardier  and  less  temperamental. 

I  decided  to  take  a  chance.  I  bought 
the  two  bushes  and  loaded  them  into 
my  car. 

A  few  days  later,  1  was  running  a 
high  fever  and  my  body  was  covered 
with  bumps.  After  the  doctor  con- 
firmed my  suspicion  that  I'd  come 
down  with  chicken  po.x,  I  was  house- 
bound for  a  few  weeks.  As  I  was  regain- 
ing my  strength,  I'd  sit  on  the  front 
porch  swing  and  admire  the  rose  bush- 
es still  in  their  containers  a  few  yards 
away.  S(jmehow  just  looking  at  them 
gave  me  hope.  Despite  the  fact  that  I 
shuddered  when  I  peered  into  the  mir- 
ror, I  told  myself  that  maybe  I'd  get 
well,  maybe  I'd  plant  those  bushes — 
ami  maybe  they'll  produce  some  stun- 
ning roses. 

That  was  five  years  ago.  I  diil  get 
well,  I  planted  the  bushes,  and  much  to 
my  surprise,  they  have  been  thriving 
ever  since.  Despite  the  meager  amount 
of  sun  in  the  garden,  each  spring  the 
Joseph's  (]oat  bursts  into  a  cra/.y  quilt 


of  red,  orange  and  yellow  flov; 
while  the  Don  Juan  sports  a  clo;: 
velvety  red  blooms.  For  most  of  sp 
and  summer,  the  vase  on  my  dii 
room  table  never  lacks  a  long-sten- 
occupant. 

A  year  ago,  the  two  rose  bushe|j 
a  companion.  One  day,  my  husj 
and  I  noticed  that  the  neighbors), 
the  white  rose  bush  were  revarr^'i 
their  front  lawn.  A  closer  inspeii 
revealed  they  had  uprooted  the 
bush  I'd  admired  so  much  and  thiti 
it  in  the  trash  heap.  I 
Ever  so  carefully,  we  retrieveit 
bedraggled  bush,  carried  it  homej: 
planted  it  near  the  other  roses.  Ai;i 
few  days  of  dutiful  watering,  1/ 
rewarded  by  die  sight  of  tiny  tendis 
green  emerging  on  its  branches, 
spring,  a  cluster  of  tiny  white 
added  their  notes  to  the  sympho 
color  in  the  side  garden. 

Still,  I  don't  congratulate  mst 
that  somehow  I've  managed  t  < 
everything  right.  Friends  often  e\ 
over  the  jewel-like  blooms.  They  o- 
der  if  I  spray  the  roses  for  pes;  ^ 
blend  special  nutrients  into  the 
hate  to  disappoint  my  friends.  I'do 
to  be  like  one  of  the  women  who  hic 
the  pages  of  the  gardening  magaae 
They  seem  to  have  a  treasure  chit 
secrets  to  share. 

The  truth  is,  the  roses  seem 
doing  fine  without  me.  Of  cou  . 
water  them  during  dn'  spells  and  jiun 
them  in  the  winter,  but  that's  abft 
They  seem  to  have  minds  of  their 
Slowly  they  are  taking  over  thi 
garden,  sinking  deeper  roots  and  u 
ing  tendrils  that  creep  like  curioutfin 
gers  up  the  side  of  the  house. 

Even  in  winter,  when  thev  an 
less — brown  and  rather  forlorn  < 
ing — the  trio  of  rose  bushes  rei 
me  of  the  little  ever\'dav  miracles 
life. 

People,  I've  learned,  do  survi\  t 
nble  ailments  like  chicken 
Women  like  me  who  are  hopef 
tending  chiklren  can  somehow 
roses  alive.  And  even  a  rose  liusi 
was  thrown  awav  can  make  a  c 
back. 

What  wonders  we  can  witnesscw' 
just  ha\e  faith.         Lorraine  V.  hrt!^ 
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Dorothy  Day  continues  to  represent  the  radical  conscience 

of  American  Cathohcism. 

elebrating  Dorothy  D 

-  BY  STEPHEN  J.  KRUPA  - 

WHFX  DOROTHY  D\Y  I  LRXKD  75  ill  1972,  America  devoted  an 
entire  issue  (1 1/1 1/72)  to  her  and  to  the  Catholic  Worker  move- 
ment that  she  had  inspired  tor  40  \'ears.  Acknowledging  Day's  sin- 
gular contriljution  to  church  and  society,  the  editors  commented: 
"By  now,  if  one  had  to  choose  a  single  individual  to  symbolize  the 
best  in  the  aspiration  and  action  of  the  American  Catholic  community  during  the  last 
forty  years,  that  one  person  would  certainly  be  Dorothy  Da\'."  Indeed,  since  May  Day 
1933,  when  Dcjrothy  Day  and  Peter  Maurin  co-founded  the  Catholic  Worker  move- 
ment and  newspaper  in  New  York  Cit\',  Day's  life  ol  voluntary  povert)',  direct  action  on 
behalf  of  the  worker  and  the  poor  and  absolute  nonviolence  and  pacifism  has  been  a 
constant  inspiration  for  (Christians  of  all  denominations,  and  even  for  non-Christians. 
Without  dismissing  the  importance  of  other  leaders  in  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Dorothv  Day  remains,  at  the 
dawn  of  the  new  millennium,  the  radical  conscience  of  American  Catholicism. 

Popular  interest  in  Dorothy  Day  has  grown  since  her  deadi  in  1980.  Regard  for  her 
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only  increased  when  the  Vatican  announced  on  March  16, 
2()()(),  that  it  had  given  approval  to  start  the  process  by 
which  she  might  be  canonized  a  saint.  Scholars,  too,  haye 
taken  an  interest  in  Dorothy  Day  and  the  Catholic  Worker 
movement.  In  addition  to  her  own  writings  (eight  books 
and  se\'eral  hundred  articles),  there  are  numerous  critical 
studies  ol  her  life  and  of  the  movement  and  newspaper  she 
toundetl.  In  Dorothy  Day:  A  Riidiail  Devotion  (1^''87),  the 


Harvard  psychiatrist  Robert  Coles,  M.D.,  offers  a  written 
transcription  of  Da\'S  thinking  from  over  50  hours  of  taped 
conversations  when  she  was  in  her  70s.  The  \  olume  is  valu- 
able not  only  lor  (Coles's  own  perspectives  on  Day,  but  also 
for  the  elder  Days  view  many  years  later  of  events  and  per- 
sons she  described  in  her  1952  autobiography,  The  Long 
Loneliness.  In  Searching  for  Christ:  The  Spirit  nulity  of  Dorothy 
Diiy  (1994),  Brigid  O'Shea  xMerriman  presents  selected  reli- 
gious influences  in  the  development  of  her  spiritual  life. 
Alerriman  points  out  that  monasticism,  great  literature,  the 
2()th-centuiy  retreat  movement  and  favorite  saints  and 
friends  all  had  a  crucial  impact  on  Day's  lile  and  work.  June 
O'C^onnor  provides  a  teminist's  view  of  Day  in  The  Moral 
\  Ision  of  Dorothy  Day:  A  Feminist  Perspective  (1991),  and  Mel 
Piehl  examines  the  histoiy  and  radical  Catholicism  of  Day 
and  of  the  Catholic  W'orker  movement  in  Breaking  Bread: 
The  Origins  of  Catholic  Radicalism  in  America  (1982). 

These  studies  and  Day's  own  writings  pcjint  to  a  con- 
spicuous enuvined  thread  in  the  tapestry  of  Day's  life:  a 
unique  combination  ol  social  activism  and  deep  religious 
feeling.  The  dual  passion  of  social  justice  and  intimacy  widi 
Cod  was  present  in  her  life  fi-om  early  childhood. 

Early  Years  and  Young  Womanhood 

Dorothy  Day  was  born  in  1897  in  Brooklyn  Heights,  N.Y., 
the  third  child  of  Christian  parents  who  did  not  practice 
their  faith.  In  1904  the  family  moved  to  California.  At  the 
age  of  eight,  while  playing  with  her  sister  Delia  in  the  attic 
of  a  rented  house  in  Berkeley,  Day  had  an  experience  that 
marked  the  start  of  her  religious  consciousness.  "I  remem- 
ber we  were  in  the  attic,"  Day  writes.  "I  was  sitting  behind 
a  table,  pretending  I  was  the  teacher,  reading  aloud  from  a 
Bible  that  I  had  found.  Slowly,  as  I  read,  a  new  personality 
impressed  itself  on  me.  I  was  being  introduced  to  someone 
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and  I  knew  almost  immediately  that  I  was  disco\(ii 
God."  The  most  religious  of  the  seven-member  famih  y. 
sister  and  three  brothers).  Day  typically  went  to  churc 
herself  She  was  baptized  into  her  mother's  Episcopj: 
faith  at  the  age  of  12. 

After  a  religioush"  involved  childhood,  howevers: 
kept  God  at  arm's  length.  The  teen-age  Dav,  an  invef? 
reader,  turned  her  attendon  aw  ay  fi^om  religion  to  the  h 
writings  of  anarchists  and  revohi 
aries  like  Peter  Kropotkin  and  Fi 
Joseph  Proudhon,  and  the  so' 
conscious  novels  of  Charles  Die 
Jack  London  and  Upton  Sin . 
Living  in  Chicago  at  this  time  r 
young  Day  began  to  experience  r 
hand  the  lives  of  the  working  p(  )i 
pushing  her  baby  brother  John  i  , 
carriage  through  the  very  West  ii 
streets  and  tenements  described  in  Sinclair's  The  1 
"The  sight  of  povert}'  was  in  conflict  with  religion,"  . 
observed.  "Wliere  w  ere  the  saints  to  try  to  change  the  c 
order,  not  just  to  minister  to  the  slaves  but  to  do  aw  a\ 
slavery?"  Early  in  her  life  she  grasped  the  need  for  struij 
change  in  the  social  order. 

In  college,  Day  ended  her  childhood  involvemeni. 
religion  and  joined  the  Socialist  Party.  "I  felt  that  rel  u 
was  something  that  I  must  mthlessly  cut  out  of  m\'  lie. 
For  me  Christ  no  longer  walked  the  streets  of  this  wrJ 
He  was  two  th(iusand  years  dead  and  new  prophetA; 
risen  to  take  his  place."  The  new  prophets  she  had  in  fb 
were  the  men  and  women  who  were  actively  workii 
change  a  social  order  plagued  by  unemployment  and  p 
r\'  in  Depression  America:  revolutionaries  like  El 
Debs,  the  Ha\anarket  martyrs,  Elizabeth  Gurley  Elyni 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  (or  "Wobblies") 
"those  unknown  women  in  New  England  who  led  tht 
strike  to  liberate  women  and  children  from  the  c 
mills." 

By  the  nine  the  18-year-old  leftist  had  returned 
the  Lhiiversity  of  Illinois  at  Urbana  to  the  city  of  her  ' 
Day  had  consciously  "cut  out"  religion  fi^om  her 
Although  her  father  was  opposed  to  women  working 
side  die  home,  Dav  joined  the  profession  of  her  fathefc 
three  brothers  and  became  a  journalist.  In  New  YorkBj 
she  wrote  for  the  socialist  publications  The  Call  andH 
Masses  and  enjoyed  the  bohemian  night  life  of  Greerlc 
Village.  I 

In  1917  Dav  journeyed  to  Washington,  D.C.,  wl 
group  of  women  to  picket  the  WTiite  House  with  thA 
fragists.  Enduring  her  first  arrest  for  civil  disobedienctf 
survived  the  indignities  of  Occoquan  prison  in  Vu-ginifc 
a  10-day  hunger  strike.  Though  as  a  radical  and  lifipr 
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N  ever  one  to  retreat,  she  forcefully 
responded  to  the  tough  issues  in  the 
20th-century  church  and  society. 


irchist  she  never  \'()teci,  and  so  was  not  a  suftragist  herself, 
y  joined  the  demonstration  "to  uphold  the  rigiits  of 
ijtical  prisoners." 

With  the  suppression  of  The  Masses  by  the  government 
1917,  Day  began  work  as  a  nurses'  aid  (hiring  World  War 
\fter  an  obsessive  first  love  affair  with  a  womanizing 
vspaperman,  Lionel  Moise,  and  the  abortion  of  their 
Id,  Dav  married  a  literaiy  jiromoter,  Barkeley  lobey,  "on 
rebound."  The  abusive  Aloise  was  likely  a  stand-in  h^r 
y's  emotionally  distant  father,  and  the  abortion  was  Day's 
;mpt  to  hold  on  to  him  at  any  cost.  When  she  and  Tobey 
jmed  to  New  York  from  a  yearlong  honeymoon  trip  to 
■ope,  Day — aware  that  she  did  not  love  him — left  him 
!  went  to  Chicago  to  pursue  her  ill-fated  romance  with 
•ise  for  a  few  more  months. 

The  mature  love  of  Day's  life  was  Forster  Batterham,  a 
legist  and  anarchist  with  whom  Day  entered  into  a  com- 
n-lavv  marriage  in  1924  after  her  divorce  from  Tobey. 
Staten  Island,  where  they  shared  life  in  an  ocean  cot- 
i,  Batterham  opened  up  the  beauties  of  nature  to  Day. 
also  fathered  their  child,  Tamar  Teresa,  who  was  born  in 
rch  1926.  Unlike  many  people,  including  many  saints 
)  experience  a  conversion  to  Clod  out  of  a  sense  of  guilt 
orrow,  Day  tiu-ned  to  God  in  joy.  In  her  autobiography, 
writes  that  the  joy  she  experienced  durmg  this  time  in 


her  life  through  the  Ijcauty  of  nature,  the  love  of  a  man  and 
the  birth  of  her  child  led  her  to  Ciod.  "No  human  creature 
could  receive  or  contain  so  vast  a  flood  of  love  and  joy  as  I 
often  felt  after  the  birth  of  my  child.  With  this  came  the 
need  to  worship,  to  adore....  It  was  because  through  a  whole 
love,  l)oth  physical  and  spiritual,  I  came  to  know  Ciod." 
During  these  happy  years  Day  began  to  pray  daily  and  to 
attend  Mass  on  Sundays.  Her  decision  to  have  Tamar  bap- 
tized, and  her  own  entrance  into  the  Catholic  Church  in 
December  1927,  led  to  the  demise  of  her  relationship  with 
Batterham,  a  confirmed  atheist. 

A  Catholic  Radical 

1  he  next  five  years  of  Day's  life  represent  a  transition  and 
preparation  for  the  work  she  would  begin  with  Peter 
Maurin  at  the  end  of  1932.  During  this  time  she  resumed 
her  involvement  with  the  social  movements  that  so  engaged 
her  early  years.  On  her  own  as  a  single  mother.  Day  took 
jobs  in  New  York,  Hollywood  and  Mexico,  all  the  while  liv- 
ing with  the  poor.  Returning  to  New  York  Irom  Mexico  in 
1930,  Day  worked  at  various  jobs,  including  free-lance  writ- 
ing. On  assignment  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  December 
1932  for  the  Catholic  publications  Commonweal  and 
America,  Day  ached  to  join  the  Communist-organized 
Hunger  March  and  Farmer's  Convention,  not  just  to  report 
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guides  as  I  seek  to  give 
witness  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
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on  them.  The  dual  passion  of  her  lite,  social  concern  and 
deep  love  for  (Jod,  could  not,  it  seemed,  be  reconciled 
through  (Catholicism.  Only  the  Communists  and  Socialists, 
atheists  though  they  were,  were  doing  anything  about  the 
plight  ot  the  poor. 

After  completing  her  writing  assignments,  Day  went  to 
the  National  Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  at  The 
(-atholic  University  of  America  and  implored  God  that 
some  way  might  open  up  for  her  to  use  what  talents  she  pos- 
sessed for  her  fellow  workers  and  for  the  poor.  Returning  tt) 
her  New  York  ajiartment,  she  was  greeted  bv  Peter  Alaurin, 
a  wandering  and  educated  French  peasant,  who  had  learned 
about  her  from  the  editor  of  Commonweal.  Day  always 
believed  that  Alaurin  had  come  to  her  in  the  last  month  of 
1932  as  an  answer  to  her  anguished  prayer. 

Alaurin  immediateh'  proceeded  to  indoctrinate  Day  in 
Roman  Catholic  social  teaching,  the  writings  of  the  popes 
and  theologians  and  the  teachings  of  the  church  coimcils. 
He  also  shared  with  her  his  ideas  for  a  radical  form  of 
(Catholic  life  based  on  a  "three-point  program":  (1)  houses 
of  hospitalir\'  where  the  works  of  mercy  could  be  practiced 
daily,  (2)  roundtalile  discussions  tor  the  clarification  of 
thought,  and  (3)  farming  communes,  where  workers  and 
scholars  would  live  and  work  together  on  the  land  away 
from  the  dehumanizing  conditions  in  industrialized  urban 
America.  This  three-pcjint  jirogram,  along  with  the  publica- 
tion of  a  nev\'spaper  that  would  instruct  readers  in  Rcjman 
Catholic  social  thought,  provided  Day  with  a  model  for  rad- 
ical Christian  living  and  tlirect  action.  A  synthesis  of  social 
justice  and  intimacy  with  God  from  within  (Catholicism  now 
seemed  possible. 

In  the  early  months  of  1V33,  Day  began  to  put  Alaurin's 
program  into  action.  First  she  protluced  a  newspaper,  a 
unique  example  ot  radical  advocacy  journalism  that  she 
guided  as  editor  in  chief  for  the  next  47  years  of  her  life. 
Fhe  hrst  edition  of  The  (Cath(jlic  \\  orker  was  distributed  in 
Union  Square,  right  alongside  the  (Communist  Daily 
Worker,  on  May  1,  1*^^33.  I  bis  tlate  also  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  the  (Catholic  Worker  movement.  Almost  iinmedi- 
atelv  Day  and  the  writers  of  the  newsjxiper  began  to  take  in 
the  hungiy  and  homeless  who  gathered  around  her  New- 
York  Bowei")'  district  apartment,  where  the  newsjraper  was 
produced.  By  l*-'34  Day  and  the  (Catholic  Workers  were  liv- 
ing lives  of  voluntaiy  poverty  while  semng  hot  soup  and 
coffee  daily  to  several  hundred  hungry  and  unemployed 
men  and  women.  Houses  ot  hospitalit}'  soon  opened  in 
cities  across  the  United  States,  welcoming  guests  and  sei"v- 
ing  the  needy.  Articles  in  The  Catholic  Worker  reported  on 
the  eviction  of  the  unemployed  from  their  dwellings,  work- 
er strikes  and  pickets,  the  (Catholic  (Church  s  support  tor 
unions,  the  lynching  of  l)lacks  in  the  South,  child  labor,  the 
deplorable  conditions  for  women  working  in  factories  and 


the  wars  in  Ethiopia,  China  and  Spain. 

Day's  Absolute  Nonviolence  and  Pacifism 

When  Dav  declared  in  1^36  that  she  and  I  he  Cath  ii 
Worker  were  "paciiist"  in  response  to  the  Spanish  ( /i 
War,  she  drew  opposition  both  from  church  leaders  k 
from  Catholics  who  previously  had  been  attracted  to  e 
unique  brand  ot  socially  conscious  Catholicism.  Cathc  c 
worldwide  c^vemhelmingly  supported  General  F'ranci 
Catholic,  against  the  Loyalists  in  Spain.  Day  saw  c\i: 
both  sides.  She  maintained  her  and  The  Catholic  Woi 
pacifism  throughout  the  wars  of  the  twentieth  centur\. 
pacitist  stand  during  World  War  II  resulted  in  a  steep  > 
in  subscriptions  to  I  he  Cathf)lic  Worker.  But  Day  w  i 
not  be  moved  trom  the  unshakable  conviction  that  the  ) 
lowers  of  (Christ  could  not  kill  their  brothers  and  sisi 
Her  uncompromising  stand  on  pacifism  ("anti-wans 
and  absolute  nonviolence  (opposition  to  any  use  of  torn  ; 
all  cases  resonates  with  the  dominant  position  of  Chnsi 
in  the  first  three  centuries  of  Christianit\'  and  with  h 
beliefs  of  Christian  groups  like  the  Quakers  and  h 
Alennonites.  It  also  represents  a  modern  Catholic  coroli 
to  the  absolute  nonviolence  and  pacifism  of  Mah  i; 
(iandhi  and  the  Rev.  Alartin  Luther  King  Jr. 

Days  stand  on  nonviolence  and  pacifism  is  striking 
Roman  (Catholic  context.  When  Day  came  into  fai 
Catholic  Church  in  1927,  she  entered  a  church  in  thra  t 
the  just  war  theory,  the  view  that  wars  are  justified  \\t 
certain  moral  conditions  are  met.  From  the  time  oth 
Emperor  Constantine  in  the  fourth  century  Cathli 
(Christians,  with  rare  exception,  supported  the  war  polie 
of  their  nation.  Catholics  in  the  LTnited  States  weren' 
exception.  1  hey  obedientiv  followed  the  patriotic  enc  i 
agement  by  the  Lhiited  States  bishops  to  fight  in  a 
America's  wars. 

Remarkably,  Day  followed  neither  the  just  war  teac  n 
of  her  chtuxh  nor  the  Marxist  view  of  her  preconvei 
years,  according  to  which  she  expected  and  supportetli 
inevitable  violent  overthrow  of  the  capitalist  ownei 
industry.  If  not  the  church  or  her  leftist  past,  what  wa 
source  of  Days  uncompromising  stand?  Her  positioi 
absolute  nonviolence  and  pacifism  was  grounded  in  hei 
sonal  relationship  with  Jesus.  "It  is  better  to  obey  God 
men,"  Day  asserted,  quoting  St.  Peter  (Acts  5:29).  The 
gin  and  strength  of  Days  deep  conviction  about  noi 
lence  ultimately  came  from  her  spirituality — that  is,  i 
her  own  lived  experience  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  she  often  v\ 
"We  believe  that  Christ  went  beyond  natural  ethics  an( 
Old  Dispensation  in  this  matter  of  force  and  war  and  ta 
nonviolence  as    ziv/y  of  life." 

When  thousands  of  Roman  Catholics  demonsti 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam  in  the  1960s  and  70s,  they  s 
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the  shoulders  of  Dorothy  Day,  who  had  begun  using 
iviolent  tactics  in  the  193()s.  Out  of  her  leftist  past,  Day 
mght  into  modern  (Catholicism  such  tactics  of  nonviolent 
istance  and  direct  action  as  the  strike,  the  picket,  the  hoy- 
t,  the  nonpayment  of  federal  taxes  that  su|)port  war, 
jsal  to  register  for  the  draft,  civil  disobedience  and  giv- 
witiiess  to  (Christ's  commands  from  jail  (the  last  of  Days 
or  seven  jail  terms  was  her  1973  arrest  and  incarcerati(jn 
^amont,  Calif,  with  Cesar  Chavez  and  the  United  Farm 
iirkers).  Her  mature  adult  Roman  (Catholic  spiritualit)- 
I ;  shaped  in  important  ways,  then,  by  the  convictions  and 
imitments  of  her  early  years  as  a  leftist  radical. 

i  as  Woman 

/'s  sti'ong  sense  of  herself  as  a  woman  and  mother  poses 
question  of  her  relation  to  contemporary  feminist  con- 
is.  She  never  became  a  public  advocate  of  the  women's 
/ements  of  the  20th  century. 

Day's  language  about  women  often  conformed  to  the 
ventional  patriirchal  outlook  of  early  20th-century 
erica,  which  assumed  that  women  are  different  from 
inferior  to  men.  "Men  are  spirit,  women  are  matter," 
would  say,  echoing  Peter  Maurin.  And,  indeed,  her 
rionship  to  Maurin  in  the  leadership  of  the  Catholic 
rker  movement  typified  this  gender  stereotype:  he  with 
ideas,  she  doing  the  hard  work  to  make  them  a  reality. 
Day's  actions  and  her  life  work,  however,  suggest  a 
'ement  beyond  this  standard  gender  ideology.  If  she  felt 
need  all  her  life  to  assume  the  cultiu^al  definitions  of 

Iier  in  society  and  in  the  church,  she  always  found  ways 
1  to  be  restrained  by  them.  She  was,  after  all,  a  profes- 
al  woman,  a  journalist  and  editor,  author,  single  work- 
mother  and  grandmother,  social  critic  and  dissenter, 
the  leader  of  a  religious  movement  in  a  male-led 
"ch.  The  absolute  stand  on  nonviolence  and  pacifism  at 
Catholic  Worker  was  Day's  idea,  not  Maurin's,  and  she 
unrestrained  in  confronting  members  of  the  (Catholic 
'  archy,  including  her  own  archbishop.  Cardinal  Francis 
Iman  of  New  York,  with  their  uncritical  patriotism  and 
nse  of  the  nation's  war  aims.  A  layperson  and  a  woman, 
did  lot  wait  for  the  church  hierarchy  to  approve  of  her 
d  on  nonviolence.  She  studied  (the  Bible,  early 
istian  sources  and  the  writings  of  the  popes  and  the- 
ians),  prayed  and  then  took  action, 
itill.  Day  did  not  join  the  feminist  movement  nor  did 
;ee  herself  as  a  feminist.  lb  the  extent  that  the  women's 
ement  was  initially  the  project  of  educated,  middle- 
,  mostly  white  women,  its  calls  for  social  reform  would 
been  insufficiently  radical  for  her.  By  the  time  the 
inist  critique  significantly  expanded  the  women's  move- 
t  beyond  its  limited  class  and  racial  origins.  Day  was 
i.dy  in  the  last  years  of  her  life.  Nevertheless,  there  are 


affinities  with  feminist  perspectives  in  Day's  life  and  praxis. 
Six  pro-feminist  concerns  reflected  in  her  life  and  thought 
are: 

•  the  active  participation  of  women  in  the  work  force 
and  in  the  professions; 

•  support  for  working  modiers; 

•  the  importance  of  community; 

•  the  intimate  connection  between  diverse  social  prob- 
lems like  work,  gender,  class,  race,  poverty,  capitalism  and 
war,  as  well  as  the  deep  connection  between  the  physical 
and  the  spiritual; 

•  attention  to  human  experience  as  an  essential  compo- 
nent in  the  search  for  truth; 

•  disregard,  in  practice,  for  assigned  gender  roles  in 
work. 

At  the  Catholic  Worker,  both  men  and  women  shared 
in  the  w  ovV  of  caring  for  the  needy  and  publishing  a  news- 
paper. 

Learning  From  Dorothy  Day 

As  with  any  saint  or  great-souled  figure,  Dorothv  Day  has 
much  to  teach  us.  First,  like  the  faithful  women  who  l)oth 
stood  beneath  the  cross  of  Christ  and  carried  his  message 
into  the  world,  she  is  a  mcjdel  of  faithful,  courageous  and 
prophetic  discipleship.  Never  one  to  retreat,  she  forceful- 
ly engaged  in  and  responded  to  the  tough  issues  in  the 
20th-century  church  and  society.  Second,  Day's  life 
demonstrates  that  there  is  no  opposition  in  the  Roman 
(Catholic  Church  between  a  passionate  commitment  to 
social  justice  and  intimacy  with  (iod.  For  her,  in  fact,  this 
blend  is  what  Catholic  Christianit}'  is  all  about.  Third, 
Day's  life  represents  some  important  concerns  of  women 
(see  above).  Fourth,  she  trusted  in  her  own  spirituality. 
ITid  she  not  been  deeply  convinced  of  her  own  experience 
of  Christ,  she  would  never  have  challenged  the  just  war 
teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  was  because 
she  remained  faithful  to  her  own  experience  of  (iod  that 
Dorothy  Day  raised  the  level  of  moral  discourse  on  a  vital- 
ly important  issue  in  the  church  and  in  society  to  a  whole 
new  key. 

Finally,  Day  never  disparaged  her  pre-conversion  life 
experiences.  She  completely  trusted  Ciod's  love  for  her  and 
did  not  wallow  in  guilt  over  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  Her 
"non-Catholic,"  indeed  non-CChristian,  early  life  experi- 
ences were  a  vital  part  of  her  mature  adult  spirituality. 
After  her  conversion  to  Catholicism,  she  often  comment- 
ed on  the  ongoing  influence  of  her  leftist  past  by  quoting 
St.  Augustine:  "The  bottle  always  smells  of  the  liquor  it 
once  held."  Fhanks  to  Dorothy  Day,  many  Roman 
Catholics  now  know  the  power  and,  indeed,  the  religious 
use  of  tactics  of  nonviolent  resistance  and  direct  action  in 
opposing  injustice.  ki 
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The  Magisterium  in  the 
New  Millennium 


/  in  tend  here  to  look  to  the  future 
as  Pope  John  Paul  II  has 
done  in  his  apostolic  letter. 


V>\  I- RAX  CIS  A.  SI  1.1.1  \  AN 


TIIF   MRSr  LKCI  LRF  I 
ever  gave  on  the  topic 
of  the  church's  magis- 
terium was  given  in 
Latin  to  my  students  at  the  GresTori- 
an  University  more  than  40  years  ago. 
Little  did  I  think  then  that  one  day  die 
Latin  word  Duigistcriinii  would  become 
so  commonly  used,  at  least  by  Catholics, 
that  I  could  give  a  public  lecture  with  that 
word  in  the  title  without  having  to  explain 
that  it  means  the  special  kind  of  teaching 
authority  that  is  conferred  by  the  sacrament  ot 
episcopal  ordination  and  that  authorizes  the  pope  antl 
die  Cadiolic  bishcjps  to  teach  in  the  name  of  (Christ  on  mat- 
ters ot  hiith  and  mcjrals. 

WTiat  writing  and  lecturing  I  have  tlone  on  diis  topic  have 
been  concerned  widi  die  specific  nature  of  this  kind  of  teach- 
ing authority  and  with  the  way  it  has  been  exercised  until 
now.  I  had  never  before  thought  of  speculating  as  to  how  it 
might  be  exercised  in  die  fumre. 

Bur  v\'hen  Father  I  homas  j.  Reese,  the  editor  of  Ameri- 
ca, asked  me  to  gnve  diis  lecture,  that  is  what  he  suggested  I 
should  do.  I  am  sure  diat  Ibni  is  not  laboring  under  the  illu- 
sion that  1  hav  e  some  prophetic  gift  by  w  hich  I  could  foresee 
h(w  the  magisterium  will  actually  be  exercised  in  die  future, 
nor  of  course  am  I  claiming  to  have  any  such  gift.  So  my  tide 
does  not  mean  diat  I  am  going  to  predict  how  the  niagisteri- 

FRANCIS  A.  SULLIVAN,  S.J.,  is  a  professor  of  theology  at  Boston 
College,  Chestnut  Hill.  Mass.,  and  the  author  of  Creative  fidelity 
(1996).  The  text  published  here  was  delivered  at  the  Fordham 
University  Law  School  on  May  2  as  the  2001  John  Courtney 
Murray  Lecture,  sponsored  by  America. 


um  will  be  e 
cised  in  the  new 
lennium.  Rather,  I  am  gc 
t(j  share  with  you  my  dioughts  as  to  how  1  believe  the  ma 
terium  could  and  should  be  exercised  in  diis  millemiiun 
such  a  way  that  it  would  correspond  more  ftilly  with  the 
nature  ot  the  church  of  whose  stiaicmre  it  is  a  major  con 
nent. 

Spirituality  of  Communion 

I  suppose  it  is  ob\'if)us  that  if  I  am  going  to  suggest  h( 
diink  the  exercise  of  the  magisterium  could  be  improved 
to  correspond  more  hilly  with  the  nature  of  the  churt 
mtist  also  diink  diat  its  [iresent  exercise  does  not  corresp 
to  it  as  fully  as  it  should.  That,  in  tact,  is  what  I  think; 
some  articles  published  recendy  in  America  have  shown 
I  am  not  alone  in  thinking  so.  However,  in  this  lecmre 
not  intend  to  dwell  on  the  shortcomings  of  the  past  or 
sent  e.xercise  of  die  magisterium.  Rather,  what  I  intend  t'^ 
is  to  look  to  the  future,  as  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  done  ii 
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jstolic  letter  of  Jan.  6,  2001,  Novo  Milknnio  liiciintc  ("At  the 
ginning  of  tlie  New  Alillennium"). 

In  that  letter  he  sjioke  ot  various  ways  in  which  the 
irch  needs  lo  make  progress  in  die  new  millennium — and 
ong  those  vva\s  he  has  particularly  stressed  the  call  of  the 
irch  to  realize  more  fully  its  nature  as  communion,  declar- 
that  communion  "embodies  and  reveals  the  very  essence 
"fie  nnsterv'  ot  die  church."  He  goes  on  to  say:  "To  make 
church  the  home  and  school  of  communion:  that  is  the 
at  challenge  facing  us  in  the  millennium  which  is  now 
inning  if  we  wish  to  be  faithful  to  God's  plan  and  respond 
the  world's  deepest  yearnings."  The  pope  insists  that 
fore  making  practical  plans,  we  need  to  promote  a  spirim- 
/  of  communion,"  wliicli  he  explains  as  "an  abilit\'  to  think 
)ur  brodiers  and  sisters  in  die  faith  within  die  profound 
y  of  die  mystical  body  and  therefore  as  'diose  who  are  a 
:  of  me.'"  He  further  says:  "Such  a  vision  of  communion  is 
ely  linked  to  the  Christian  community's  ability  to  make 
m  for  all  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  The  unity  of  the  church  is 
unifomiit)',  but  an  organic  blending  of  legitimate  diversi- 
It  is  the  reahty  of  many  members  joined  in  a  single  body, 
one  body  of  Christ.  Therefore  the  church  of  the  diird 
enniuni  will  need  to  encourage  all  die  baptized  and  con- 
led  to  be  aware  of  their  active  responsibility  in  the 
rch's  life." 

In  liis  treatment  of  what  he  calls  a  "spirimalitv'  of  comniu- 
1,"  Pope  John  Paul  has  recalled  the  solid  theological  foun- 
on  on  which  the  practice  of  cf)niniunion  has  to  be  based, 
key  idea  is  the  Pauline  notion  of  the  church  as  die  body 
Ihrist,  in  which  each  member  is  called  to  make  a  condi- 
on  to  the  life  of  the  whole,  according  to  the  gifts  and 
cities  that  each  has  received.  The  pope  then  goes  on  to 
"  practical  suggestions  as  to  how  this  can  be  carried  out. 
iays:  "The  new  cenmrv'  will  have  to  see  us  more  than  ever 
It  on  valuing  and  developing  the  fomnis  and  stiaicmres 
in  accordance  widi  the  Second  Vatican  (Council's  major 
;tives,  seive  to  ensure  and  safeguard  communion.  How 
ive  forget  in  the  first  place  diose  specific  services  to  com- 
ion  that  are  the  Petiine  ministry  and,  closely  related  to  it, 
;opal  colJegiality?  These  are  realities  that  have  dieir  foun- 
m  and  substance  in  Christ's  own  plan  for  the  church,  but 
■h  need  to  be  examined  constandy  in  order  to  ensure  diat 
follow  their  genuinely  evangelical  insjiiration. 
kluch  has  also  been  done  since  the  Second  Vatican 
ticil  for  the  refomi  of  the  Roman  (]uria,  the  organization 
■nods  and  die  functicjning  of  episcopal  conferences.  But 
;  is  certainly  much  more  to  be  done  in  order  to  realize  all 
lotential  of  these  instruments  of  communion....  Commu- 
:  must  be  cultivated  and  extended  day  by  day  and  at  eveiy 
!  in  the  stnicmres  of  each  church's  life....  The  structures 
rticipation  envisagetl  by  canon  law,  such  as  the  council  of 
ts  and  the  pastoral  council,  must  be  ever  more  highly 


valued....  The  theology  and  spirituality  of  communion 
encourage  a  fniitftil  dialogue  between  pastors  and  faithftil:  on 
the  one  hand  uniting  them  a  priori  in  all  that  is  essential,  and 
on  the  odier  leading  them  to  pondered  agreement  in  matters 
ojien  to  discussion."  He  concludes:  "The  spirimality  of  com- 
munion, by  prompting  a  trust  and  openness  wholly  in  accord 
with  die  dignit)'  and  responsibility  of  eveiy  member  (jf  the 
people  of  Ciod,  supplies  institutional  realit)' with  a  soul." 

Structures  of  Participation 

At  the  risk  of  needless  repetition,  I  would  like  to  recall  some 
of  die  teniis  the  pope  has  used,  such  as  "forums  and  struc- 
tures which  sen'e  to  ensure  communion,"  "specific  senices  to 
communion,"  "instruments  of  communion,"  "structures  of 
participation"  and  "ftuitftil  dialogue  vvliich  leads  to  pondered 
agreement."  I  would  recall  also  his  insistence  that  "much 
more  needs  to  he  done  in  order  to  realize  all  the  potential  of 
these  instruments  of  communion." 

It  seems  to  me  that  basically  what  needs  to  be  done  in 
order  to  realize  the  potential  of  diese  instiuments  of  commu- 
nion is  tcj  make  sure  that  the\'  duly  desen  e  the  name  "struc- 
tures of  participation."  I  he  key  word  here  is  "participation," 
because  it  is  the  English  word  that  conies  closest  to  the  origi- 
nal meaning  of  the  Greek  word  koinonia.  This  is  brought  out 
in  the  passage  in  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of  what  we  share  in 
the  Eucharist.  "The  cup  of  blessing  that  we  bless,  is  it  not  a 
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participation  (koinonia)  in  the  blood  of  Christ?  T  he  bread 
diat  we  break,  is  it  not  a  participation  (koinonia)  in  the  body 
of  C>hristr"  What  Pope  John  Paul  calls  "instruments  ot  conv 
munion"  will  realize  their  potential  to  be  such  when  they  are 
so  organized  and  conducted  that  everyone  involved  in  them 
can  really  participate  to  the  full  measure  ot  the  gifts  and 
capacities  that  God  has  given  to  them. 

Wliat  I  intend  to  do  in  the  rest  of  this  lecture  is  to  suggest 
how  I  think  the  various  structures  through  which  teaching 
authorit}'  is  exercised  in  the  Oatholic  (Church  could  become 
more  fully  "stnactures  ot  participation"  and  "instruments  of 
cf)mmunion."  I  shall  begin  with  the  magisterium  (jf  the  bish- 
op ot  Rome,  about  w  hich  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  made  a  veiy 
significant  statement  in  his  encyclical  on  ecumenism,  Ut 
Umiiii  Sint  (1995).  There  he  said:  "He  has  the  duty  to 
admonish,  to  caution  and  t(j  declare  at  times  that  this  or  that 
opinion  being  circulated  is  irreconcilable  with  the  unity  ot 
faith.  Wlnen  circumstances  require  it,  he  speaks  in  the  name 
ot  all  the  pastors  in  communion  with  him.  He  can  also — 
under  veiT  specific  conditi(ms  clearly  laid  down  by  the  First 
Vatican  ( Council — declare  cx  cathedra  that  a  certain  docti'ine 
belongs  t(j  the  deposit  of  taith.  By  thus  bearing  wimess  to  the 
tiiith,  he  senses  unit)^.  /VII  diis,  however,  must  always  be  done 
in  communion.  Wlien  the  Cadiolic  CTiurch  affirms  that  die 
office  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  corresponds  to  the  will  ot 
(Christ,  she  does  not  separate  this  office  from  the  mission 
entitisted  to  die  whole  body  of  bishops,  who  are  also  'vicars 
anti  ambassadors  of  Christ.'  The  bishop  of  Rome  is  a  niem- 
l)er  of  the  'college,'  and  the  bishops  are  his  brothers  in  die 
ministry." 

I'm  sure  you  can  understand  wh\'  1  w  ish  to  sti'ess  the  tact 
that  Pope  John  Paul,  after  describing  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  pcjpe  exercises  his  teaching  audiorit\',  has  atfirmed 
that  all  this  must  always  be  done  in  communion  with  his 
brother  bishops.  WTiile  he  did  not  spell  out  in  detail  how  this 
shotild  be  done,  his  strong  statement  diat  it  must  always  be 
done  in  commtinion  encourages  me  to  offer  my  suggestions 
as  to  how  in  the  future  popes  might  exercise  their  teaching 
auth(jrity  in  communion  with  their  brother  bishops.  What  I 
understand  that  to  mean  is  diat  in  the  exercise  (jf  their  magis- 
terium, popes  would  allow  and  encourage  the  participation  ot 
the  bisho[)s  to  the  full  extent  ot  their  roles  as  teachers  and 
judges  in  matters  ot  faith  and  morals. 

Frequent  General  Councils 

The  most  effective  way  that  a  [lope  can  do  diis  is  to  summon 
die  v\'hole  college  of  bishf)ps  to  a  council.  After  the  First  Vati- 
can Council  had  defined  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility, 
there  were  some  who  thought  diat  there  would  be  no  more 
need  for  cotuicils,  since  the  pope  could  settle  any  questions  of 
faith  that  might  come  up.  But  Pope  John  XXIII  surprised 
everyone  by  summoning  Vatican  II,  and  the  event  has  shown 
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the  immense  value  ot  having  die  bishops  of  the  whole  w(ic 
gadier  to  exercise  their  teaching  role  in  communion  withjie 
pope. 

My  first  suggestion  is  that  in  the  new  millennium  it 
popes  should  summon  the  bishops  to  general  councils  mrt 
frequendy  than  they  have  been  doing.  My  suggestion  is  'a 
they  summon  a  council  every  50  years.  It  is  true  that  ■ 
would  be  more  often  than  they  have  been  held  since 
C^ouncil  ot  Trent.  No  general  council  was  held  in  the  17rl 
18tli  cenmr}/,  and  only  one  in  the  19th  and  one  in  die  2' 
But  before  Trent  they  were  not  so  infrequent.  Two  ecumc; 
cal  councils  were  held  in  the  fourth  centui-y,  two  in  the  tlh 
one  each  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth.  In  the  second  ijil- 
lenniuni  three  general  councils  were  held  in  the  12th  cenf 
three  in  die  13  th,  two  in  the  15th  and  two  in  the  16di.  So 
modem  practice  of  inft-equent  councils  is  not  so  traditicia 
after  all.  And  while  die  majority  ot  the  bishops  would  no\' 
ti^aveling  tar  greater  distances  than  they  would  in  the  past, 
modem  facility  of  travel  would  more  than  outweigh  that 
sible  objection. 

One  reason  tor  which  a  pope  could  summon  the  win. 
college  ot  bishops  to  a  council  would  be  if  there  were  scne 
question  regarding  the  church's  faith  that  might  best  be 
tied  by  a  solemn  conciliar  definition.  This  is  the  way  in  w  I 
most  ot  die  challenges  to  die  church's  taith  have  been  tk 
tivelv  resolved  in  the  course  of  history.  However,  as  Vatic  i 
decreed,  the  pope  can  define  dogmas  of  taith  without  ha-  ' 
to  summon  a  council  to  do  it  with  him.  On  the  other  hani  a 
Pope  John  Paul  II  said  in  Ut  Uiiii?//  Siut,  even  this  niusbc 
done  in  communion  with  his  brother  bishops.  Aly  questb. 
then,  is:  how  could  the  pope  exercise  his  own  auth(jritt( 
define  a  dogma  of  faith  in  such  a  way  that  this  would  !■ 
tiT-ilv  convincing  example  of  teaching  in  communion  witf^s 
brodier  bishops? 

Perhaps  someone  will  suggest  that  he  could  tolk^w  b. 
example  set  by  Pius  DC  and  Pius  XII,  who  consulted  allht^ 
liishops  by  letter  prior  to  defining  the  Marian  dogmas.  1 
pose  this  might  be  an  adequate  fomi  of  consultation  on  q  ;:) 
tions  concerning  which  there  was  hardh'  any  controvy 
among  (Catholics,  as  was  the  case  widi  die  hiiniaculate  (  n 
ception  and  the  Assumption  of  Our  Lady.  But  since  Vatai 
n  die  popes  have  at  their  disposal  a  far  more  effective  in'i' 
ment  of  consultation,  namely,  the  synod  of  bishops. 

1  would  propose  that  the  best  way  a  future  pope  ci 
enlist  the  participation  of  his  brother  bishops  in  any  dec  i 
to  setde  a  question  of  faith  definitively,  would  be  to  make 
question  the  topic  for  die  next  synod  ot  bishops.  In  prcj 
tion  for  the  synod,  he  could  ask  all  the  episcopal  conferc 
to  smdy  that  same  question  and  express  their  views  about 

A  Deliberative  Role  for  Bishops 

UTien  the  bishops  gathered  tor  the  synced,  the  pope  oil 
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e  them  not  only  a  consultative  role,  as  normally  is  the 
e,  but  a  fully  deliberative  role,  so  diat  they  would  really 
•ticipate  in  reaching  the  decision  with  him.  If  the  deci- 
n  is  to  issue  a  solemn  definition,  this  would  still  be  a 
)al  definition,  but  it  would  be  the  result  of  a  decision 
en  in  s\nod,  or  synodically,  with  the  added  weight  that 
deliberative  vote  of  the  bishops  had  given  to  it.  In  the 
ly  centuries  of  the  church,  this  is  actually  the  way  a  bish- 
of  Rome  would  handle  important  questions  that  were 
;rred  to  him.  He  would  summon  the  bishops  of  centi-al 
I  southern  Italy  to  discuss  the  question  with  him,  and 
aid  then  communicate  the  answer  diat  had  been  agreed 
by  the  Roman  synod. 

I  Another  exercise  of  papal  teaching  authority  that  would 

I  re  fullv  correspond  to  the  principle  of  communion  if  it 
e  first  submitted  to  the  discussion  and  deliberative  vote 
I  synod  of  bishops  is  the  declaration  that  a  particular 
trine  has  been  taught  infallibly  by  the  ordinary  univer- 

j  Tiagisterium.  The  Second  Vatican  Council  declared  that 
whole  college  of  bishops  proclaims  the  doctrine  of 
•ist  infallibly  when — even  though  dispersed  throughout 
world  but  maintaining  among  themselves  and  with 
tr's  successor  the  bond  of  communion — in  authorita- 
ly  teaching  matters  to  do  with  faith  and  morals,  they 
in  agreement  that  a  particular  doctrine  is  to  be  held 
nitively.  To  say  that  a  particular  doctrine  has  been 
U  fht  infallibly  by  the  ordinary  universal  magisterium  is  to 
||  m  that  all  the  conditions  laid  down  here  by  Vatican  II 
jj  ;  been  fiilfilled.  But  who  better  than  the  bishops  theni- 
ij  es  can  verify  the  fact  that  they  are  all  in  agreement  that 

rticular  doctrine  is  to  be  held  definitively? 
j  "^^eedless  to  say,  an  agreement  of  the  whole  college  of 
^  ops  must  include  the  agreement  of  its  head.  But  in  this 
:  ,  when  the  pope  does  not  speak  ex  cathedra,  his  teaching 
Ij  ifallible  only  if  all  the  bishops  are  in  agreement  with 
|j  .  In  this  case,  the  charism  of  infallibilit)-  is  attached  to 
|ii  magisterium  of  the  whole  college.  For  this  reason,  the 
>j  ile  college  should  actively  participate  in  a  decision  to 
||  are  that  the  faithful  are  bound  to  hold  a  particular  doc- 
i  ;  definitively  on  the  grounds  that  it  has  been  so  taught 
fl  le  ordinaiy  universal  magisterium. 
,,|  do  not  think  it  is  consonant  with  the  principle  of 
!i  munion  that  such  a  declaration  should  be  made  with- 
al the  active  participation  of  the  bishops.  \  pope  could 

II  it  their  participation  by  employing  the  "instruments 
||  immunion"  that  are  available  since  Vatican  II:  first  by 
jll  ting  the  bishops  to  discuss  the  question  in  their 

ij  onal  conferences,  and  then  by  having  them  express 
.1  •  views  and  cast  a  deliberative  vote  on  it  in  a  synod.  A 
3  aration  that  a  doctrine  has  been  taught  definitively  by 
whole  college  ot  bishops  will  obviously  be  more  con- 
ing  if  it  is  evident  that  the  bishops  were  actively 


involved  in  the  making  of  that  declaration. 
Preparing  Encyclicals 

To  this  point,  I  have  been  speaking  of  how  I  think  the  princi- 
ple of  communion  would  call  for  the  active  participation  of 
the  bishops  in  the  preparation  of  definitive  statements  on 
matters  of  faith  and  morals.  I  have  suggested  that  even  when 
such  statements  are  to  be  made  with  papal  authority',  they 
would  best  be  made  synodically:  that  is,  after  the  discussion 
and  deliberative  vote  of  a  synod  of  bishops.  I  would  like  now 
to  say  something  about  the  e.xercise  of  ordinary,  nondefinitive 
papal  magisterium.  The  examples  of  this  that  are  most  famil- 
iar to  Catholics  are  found  in  papal  encyclicals  and  similar 
documents.  While  the  popes  issue  these  with  their  own 
authority,  we  are  told  b\'  John  Paul  II  in  Ut  Ui/i/m  Sim  that 
diis  also  they  must  do  in  communion  with  their  brother  bish- 
ops. So  the  question  is:  how  could  a  pope  best  enlist  die  par- 
ticipation of  the  bishops  in  the  exercise  ot  his  (ordinary  magis- 
terium? 

Here  again,  I  suggest  diat  he  could  make  use  of  the  sjiiod 
of  bishops  for  this  purjiose.  As  a  matter  ot  tact,  each  of  the 
ordinaiy  s^Tiods  since  the  one  on  evangelization  in  1974  has 
been  followed  by  a  post-synodal  document  issued  by  the 
pope,  in  which  he  has  developed  the  theme  of  the  synod  and 
made  use  of  its  recommendations.  What  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  whenever  a  pope  had  in  mind  to  set  foith  some  impor- 
tant teaching  in  an  enc\'clical,  he  could  enlist  the  participation 
of  his  brother  bishops  by  first  haxdng  this  matter  discussed 
and  voted  on  by  an  ordinaiy  syiiod  of  bishops.  Needless  to 
say,  this  would  l)e  a  convincing  practice  of  communion  only  if 
the  bishops  enjoyed  the  full  freedom  to  express  their  minds 
on  the  question.  \\%at  I  have  in  mind  is  that  an  encyclical 
prepared  in  this  way,  while  it  would  still  be  a  document  of 
ordinary  papal  teaching,  would  have  the  added  weight  of 
prior  discussion  and  approval  by  the  syiiod  of  bishops.  The 
ordinaiT  sessions  ot  the  s\Tiod  take  place  often  enough  diat 
future  popes  might  well  choose  to  prepare  all  their  enc\  clicals 
in  this  way.  This  would  certainly  be  a  good  example  of  teach- 
ing in  communion  with  their  brother  bishops. 

Teaching  by  Episcopal  Conferences 

I  come  now  to  the  teaching  done  by  bishops  in  their  own 
episcopal  conferences.  Obxiously  they  must  do  diis  teaching 
in  communion  with  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  with  die  other 
episcopal  c(jnferences.  In  the  first  place,  this  communion  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  faith  and  morals  on 
which  bishops  have  authority  to  teach  is  doctrine  held  in 
common  by  the  whole  Catholic  Church.  Whatever  an  epis- 
copal conference  teaches  must  be  in  accord  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  whole  church.  At  the  same  time,  the  role  of  the  confer- 
ence is  to  comnuuiicate  that  doctrine  to  the  faithftil  of  a  par- 
ticular church  of  a  nation  or  region,  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet 
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the  contemporaiy  need  of  th;it  church  for  guidance  on  how 
to  understand  and  apply  the  church's  doctrine  in  their  daily 
lives.  Teaching  is  communication,  and  communication  has  to 
be  adapted  to  the  particular  audience  to  whom  it  is  directed. 
Hence,  episcopal  ccjnierences  have  a  distinct  teaching  role, 
based  on  the  cultural  and  social  differences  diat  distinguish 
regional  churches  from  one  another. 

1  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  episcopal 
conferences  have  always  been  well  aware  of  their  obligation 
U)  teach  in  communion  with  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Recendy 
tiiis  obligation  has  been  given  juridical  force  by  Pope  John 
Paul  II  in  a  document  with  die  Latin  tide  Apostulos  Siios  diat 
he  issued  in  Julv  P^^-'H.  Mere  the  pope  has  laid  down  die  rule 
that  it  is  (jnlv  when  an  episcopal  conterence  has  approved  a 
doctrinal  statement  with  an  absolutely  unanimous  vote,  diat  it 
can  be  published  without  being  submitted  to  Rome  tor 
approval.  Given  the  difficulty  of  reacliing  total  unanimity  in  a 
group  of  bishcjps  as  numerous  and  diverse  as  that  of  our  con- 
ference, it  seems  ine\  itable  diat  from  now  on  any  jiastoral  let- 
ter or  other  doctrinal  statement  they  wish  to  make  will 
require  Roman  approval,  even  when  it  was  approved  by  as 
many  as  200  bishops.  Episcopal  conferences  certainly  have 
every  right  to  expect  that  the  Curial  officials  who  examine 
dieir  doctrinal  statements  will  treat  them  with  the  respect 
that  is  due  to  bishops  as  divinely  authorized  teachers  and 
judges  in  matters  of  iaith  and  morals.  Time  will  tell  whether 
their  experience  measures  up  to  their  legitimate  expectations 
in  this  regard.  If  not,  I  think  there  is  a  real  danger  that  episco- 
pal conferences  will  be  discouraged  from  exercising  their 
proper  teaching  role  and  from  putting  in  such  time  and  effbit 
as  our  conference  expended  in  preparing  its  pastoral  letters 
The  Chii/lciigc  of  Peace  and  Ecommic  Justice  for  All.  If  die  Rile 
laid  down  by  Pope  John  Paul  should  have  such  an  unform- 
nate  effect,  it  is  of  course  possible  that  it  might  be  changed  or 
abrogated  by  one  of  his  success(jrs. 

Participation  of  Priests  and  Laity 

1  have  been  speaking  of  the  ol)ligation  episcopal  conferences 
have  to  teach  in  communion  with  the  bishop  of  Rome  and 
with  the  whole  college  throughout  the  world.  The  mention 
of  the  pastfjral  letters  that  our  bishops  issued  on  peace  and 
die  economy  calls  to  mind  that  there  are  others  with  whom 
they  must  teach  in  communion:  namelv,  die  clergv'  and  laity 
of  die  church  entiaisted  to  their  pastoral  care.  Our  episcopal 
conference  expressed  this  cc^mmunion  by  the  serious  and 
extensive  ccjnsultarion  that  went  into  the  preparation  of  diose 
pastoral  letters. 

In  consulting  piiests,  they  recognized  diem,  as  Vatican  II 
had  expressed  it,  as  "prudent  collaborators  of  the  episco[)al 
college,"  who,  along  with  the  bishops,  "announce  the  woril  oi 
God"  and  "labor  in  preaching  and  instniction."  In  consulting 
the  laity,  our  bishops  put  into  practice  die  teaching  of  the 
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council  that,  "to  the  extent  of  their  knowledge,  conipetenc(br 
authority  the  laity  are  entided,  and  indeed  sometimes  dijr- 
bound,  to  express  their  opinion  on  matters  which  concern  Sie 
good  of  the  church."  As  is  weU  known,  in  preparing  those  |  s- 
torals,  our  conference  consulted  a  broad  spectrum  of  view  ir 
public  hearings,  then  published  two  drafts  inviting  gen  a 
criticism  and  made  extensive  revisions  in  the  light  of  such  i  f 
icisni  before  publishing  the  letters.  In  this  way  the  bisb 
encouraged  a  great  many  of  the  faithful  to  participate  in 
task  according  to  their  gifts  and  capacities.  As  we  have  s- 
above,  such  participation  is  the  very  essence  of  communion 

Finally,  I  shall  mention  another  way  in  which  a  con  i 
ence  of  bish(jps  could  have  a  good  many  piiests  and  lay  i 
sons,  bodi  men  and  women,  pailicipate  more  direcdy  in 
preparation  of  a  pastoral  letter.  Eveiy  episcopal  confei  t. 
iiiay,  with  the  approval  of  the  Holy  See,  hold  a  plenaiy  c( 
cil  as  often  as  it  judges  that  necessary  or  advantageous.  \\ 
die  conference  is  composed  only  of  bishops — and  only  i 
take  part  in  its  annual  meetings — a  plenaiy  council  is  ci 
posed  not  only  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  same  region,  but  s. 
of  a  number  of  major  superiors  of  religious  orders  and  cn- 
gregations,  both  men  and  women,  who  are  elected  by  all 
religious  superiors  of  the  region.  Others  who  must  be  in\ 
are  the  presidents  of  the  Cadiolic  universities  of  the  reii 
together  with  the  deans  of  their  faculties  of  theolog}  i 
canon  law;  and  a  certain  number  of  rectors  of  seniinai: 
who  are  elected  by  their  peers.  The  conference  ma\ 
invite  a  number  of  priests  and  lay  men  and  women,  whi  i 
constitute  one-diird  of  the  participants  who  are  not  bish 
WTiile  only  the  bishops  have  a  deliberative  vote  in  the  ccn 
cil,  all  the  others  take  part  in  the  discussions  and  have  a  cn 
sultative  vote  on  whatever  is  proposed. 

The  plenary  council  has  much  broader  conipetenc|to 
make  decisions  for  the  region  than  does  the  episcopal  corT 
ence.  It  provides  for  the  direct  participation  of  a  good  n  i 
ber  of  priests,  religious  superiors,  both  men  and  women, 
lay  men  and  women,  none  of  whom  can  take  part  in 
meetings  of  an  episcopal  conference.  For  this  reasoi 
deserves  to  be  numbered  among  diose  "sdoicmres  of  par  J 
pation"  of  which  the  Holy  Father  has  spoken.  Howevei 
fact  is  that  up  until  now  very  few  episcopal  conferences  i 
held  a  plenary  council  for  their  nation  or  region.  This  ni 
that  this  structure  of  participation,  provided  by  cur  i 
church  law,  is  hardly  being  used  at  all,  and  is  dierefore  i 
ously  not  realizing  its  potential  to  be  an  instrument  of  c 
munion. 

I  conclude  by  recalling  the  words  of  Pope  John  Pai 
his  apostolic  letter  Novo  Milleiniio  hieiiiite:  "To  make 
church  the  home  and  school  of  communion:  diat  is  the  i 
challenge  facing  us  in  the  millennium  which  is  now  bein- 
ning  if  we  wish  to  l)e  fiiithful  to  (iod's  plan  and  respond  t(|he 
world's  deepest  yearnings."  ^ 
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Home  Alone'  in  the 
Priesthood 

Tjy  did  Catholic  chaplains  get  ifito 
mble  more  often  than  Protestants? 


EUGENE  T.  GOMULKA 

^r"  "T"i  irLF.  SERVWc;  AS  THE  DF.PUiT  chaplain  of 
\   I  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  with  supemsory 
/  m/    tesponsibihty  for  some  250  chaplains 
f      ▼      from  some  60  different  faith  groups,  I 
discouraged  by  the  disproportionate  number  ot 
lolic  chaplains  nho  were  committing  offenses  that 
Ited  either  in  their  imprisonment  or  separation 
1  the  military.  While  priests  comprised  about  20 
ent  of  the  chaplains,  they  accounted  for  about  50 
ent  of  the  serious  offenses.  My  first  response  was 
onder  why  Catholics  tended  to  get  into  ti'ouble 
t  often  than  Protestants,  who  comprised  over  75 
ant  of  the  chaplains  but  accounted  for  less  than  50 
ent  of  the  problems.  Closer  examination  revealed 
it  was  neither  a  Catholic  nor  a  Protestant  problem, 
ather  an  issue  of  living  alone  or  with  others, 
ifter  careful  study,  what  I  discovered  was  that  chaplains 
lived  alone  tended  to  be  tempted  more  than  chaplains 
lived  with  a  spouse  and,  often,  children.  This  is  not 
true  for  chaplains,  but  also  for  officers  and  enlisted 
Dnnel.  For  this  reason  the  military  has  long  viewed 
iage  as  advantageous  in  reducing  disciplinary  prob- 
among  its  personnel.  Further  study  revealed  that 
i  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  married  Protestant 
lains  got  into  trouble  as  a  result  of  adulterous  behavior 
ihable  under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Militaiy  Justice,  a 
1  larger  percentage  of  priests  were  imprisoned  or  sepa- 
as  a  result  of  homcjsexual  conduct. 
1  the  past,  military  chaplains  generally  lived  alone, 
;  their  civilian  priest  counterparts  often  lived  in  large 
1  parishes  in  the  company  of  other  priests.  This  pic- 
is  beginning  to  change  as  the  number  of  Catholics 
ases  and  the  number  of  priests  decreases.  While  the 
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priest-to-lav  ratio  in  1978  was  approximately  1  priest  for 
every  1,800  Catholics  worldwide,  the  ratio  today,  with  over 
one  billion  Catholics,  is  approximately  1  to  2,500.  An 
increasing  number  of  parishes  that  once  had  two  or  three 
priests  are  today  finding  themselves  with  just  one  priest  to 
minister  to  larger  congregations.  With  more  diocesan 
priests  living  alone,  like  military  chaplains,  bishops  must  be 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  consequences. 

One  effect  of  additional  one-priest  parishes  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  health  and  disciplinary  problems 
on  the  part  of  priests  who  find  themselves  "home  alone." 
With  the  pressure  of  pastoring  large  parishes  without  the 
support  of  brother  priests  will  come  the  temptation  to 
escape  from  loneliness  and  stress  by  various  mechanisms 
(e.g.,  alcohol,  drugs  and  sex).  Even  with  the  development 
of  various  lay  ministries  over  the  past  years,  pastoring  alone 
a  parish  of  2,000  to  3,000  families  is  far  more  stressful  than  . 
caring  for  a  parish  with  only  500  families.  As  the  number  of' 
large,  one-priest  parishes  increases,  bishops  and  personnel  = 
directors  should  anticipate  that  more  of  their  priests  may  [ 
be  hospitalized  or  possibly  face  incarceration  as  they  fmd  I 
themselves  attempting  to  deal  with  the  pressures  of  their  > 
demanding  parish  responsibilities.  ; 
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Another  consequence  of  more  one-priest  parishes  will 
be  earlier  retirement  by  priests.  Most  dioceses  have  retire- 
ment policies  that  anticipate  priests'  remaining  active  in  the 
ministry  until  they  are  70  or  75  years  old.  Ordinarily,  priests 
today  can  retire  in  their  60's  only  for  documented  health 
reasons.  If  priests  are  able  to  remain  active  imtil  they  reach 
75,  it  is  generally  because  they  are  assisted  by  one  or  two 
priests  who  do  much  of  the  parish  "leg  work."  Today,  how- 
ever, if  a  parish  has  grown  considerably  and  the  priest  in  his 
late  60's  finds  himself  alone  without  the  help  of  one  or  two 
associates,  why  should  we  be  surprised  that  he  does  not 
want  to  stay  on  until  he  is  75?  As  a  result,  more  priests  will 
either  die  or  retire  before  they  reach  current  mandator)' 
retirement  ages.  And  with  priests  being  ordained  older  and 
retiring  younger,  larger  numbers  of  priests  will  have  to  be 
ordained  to  maintain  even  current  staffing  levels.  For  exam- 
ple, it  would  take  200  priests  ordained  at  39  and  retired  at 
65  to  equal  100  priests  in  the  past  who  were  ordained  at  26 
and  retired  at  75.  Hence,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  ordi- 
nations in  some  dioceses  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
number  of  priests  in  those  dioceses  has  increased. 

A  third  effect  of  more  one-priest  parishes  will  be  a  ten- 
dency to  lower  recruiting  standards.  As  more  priests  get 
into  trouble  living  alone  and  more  retire  at  an  earlier  age, 
the  growing  demand  to  replace  these  priests  will  tempt 
vocation  directors  to  accept  candidates  they  would  not  have 


accepted  in  the  past.  But  if  recruiting  standards  are  low(£c 
other  qualified  candidates  will  be  discouraged  from  enteji: 
the  priesthood,  and  qualified  priests  may  be  temptc  t 
leave  the  priesthood  rather  than  associate  with  the  n  \ 
recruited,  less  qualified  ministers.  Current  attempts  to  A\ 
the  priest  shortage  by  importing  priests  from  develo 
nations  and  recmiting  increasing  numbers  of  homoscu 
candidates  are  creating  changes  in  the  ethnic  face  and  seu, 
orientation  of  the  American  priesthood.  Such  developii 
could  have  long-term  and  serious  consequences  foi 
future  of  Catholic  ministr}'  in  the  United  States. 

After  I  concelebrated  Mass  with  one  Catholic  cha|ai: 
who  was  confined  to  a  military'  brig,  the  chaplain  tol( 
how,  tempted  in  his  loneliness,  he  did  something  th, 
deeply  regretted.  Following  lunch  in  the  priest's  cell,  I  ' 
to  the  home  of  a  Protestant  chaplain  friend  for  dinner 
listened  as  he  offered  grace,  thanking  God  most  espci 
for  the  love  and  support  of  his  wife,  who  enhanced  his 
istry.  Driving  home  that  night,  lamenting  the  predicai : 
of  the  imprisoned  priest  but  rejoicing  in  the  ministn'  ( i 
Lutheran  chaplain,  1  could  understand  a  little  better 
Jesus  sent  his  disciples  out  "two  by  two"  (Lk.  10:1)  and 
"God  said,  'It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone'"  (Gen.  2 

While  it  may  be  years  before  the  pope  and  bishops  :, 
ously  consider  other  forms  of  priesdy  ministry  beyonc-j- 
current  celibate-male  model,  it  is  not  too  early  for  the  at 
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jecome  more  sensitive  and  supportive  of  priests,  particu- 
v  those  who  live  alone  while  pastoring  large  parishes.  It 
lops  are  priinarilv  charged  with  the  care  of  priests  who 
responsil)le  for  ministering  to  the  lair\',  then  bishops 
lid  be  wise  to  admonish  die  lait)'  to  refrain  from  making 
sssive  demands  that  are  l)eyond  the  means  ot  priests, 
)se  median  age  today  is  5'^  and  rising.  Unfortunately, 
le  members  of  the  laity  unrealistically  expect  and  demand 
same  degree  of  service  from  their  pastors  that  was  possi- 
when  dieir  parishes  were  staffed  by  two  or  three  priests, 
^ould  be  encouraging  if,  instead  ot  complaining  to  the 
lop  that  their  pastor  will  not  be  celebrating  midnight 
ss  this  year  along  with  six  other 
•istmas  Masses,  larger  numbers  ot 
)eople  were  more  aftirming  and 

i  )ful  in  lightening  the  burden  ot  their 

il  i.g  priests. 

1  When  a  woman  from  a  base  com- 
'  ned  about  the  Catholic  chaplain 
i[  I  left  the  military  to  many,  I  asked 
||  what  she  had  done  to  let  the  chap- 
il  know  that  he  was  loved.  With  the 
t  ;f  that  celibacy  works  both  ways,  I 
I  lired  if  she  ever  invited  the  priest 
I  ■  for  dinner  or  sent  him  a  card  on  his 
i  iday  or  at  Christmas.  If  her  husband 

not  show  his  gratitude  in  tangible 

s  especially  on  special  occasions, 

ht  she  be  moved  to  question 

ther  her  husband  really  loved  her? 

y  should  one  be  surprised  if  some 

>ts  question  the  love  of  their  parish- 

:rs  or  leave  active  ministry  when 

r  many  acts  of  service  often  go 

;knowledged? 

.t  has  been  said,  "the  greatest  gift  a 
i|  er  can  give  his  children  is  to  love 

■  mother."  I  suggest  that  the  great- 

ivay  to  promote  vocations  to  the 
|;sthood  and  religious  life  is  by 

ming  the  celibate  love  of  priests  and 

5.  People  are  more  encouraged  to 

iider  marriage  when  they  witness 

)ands  and  wives  involved  in  loving 

ionships.  Young  people  will  likewise 

ncouraged  to  consider  a  religious 

tion  if  they  see  their  parents  gener- 
ic returning  love  given  by  dedicated 

caring  priests  and  religious. 

f  the  Lord  chose  to  send  out  the 

des  "two  by  two"  (Mk.  6:7)  and  a 

ler  72  other  disciples  "two  by  two" 


(Lk.  10:1),  could  it  have  been  that  he  did  not  want  his  priests 
and  ministers  to  be  alone?  If  Jesus  himself  did  not  lead  a  soli- 
tary existence,  but  e.xercised  his  ministry  in  the  company  of 
his  Apostles,  would  he  himselt  support  the  direction  in 
which  the  priesthood  is  moving — where  more  and  more 
priests  are  living  by  themselves?  Apart  from  priests  who  are 
members  f)f  religious  orders  and  who  enjoy  the  support  of 
fellow  priests  in  community,  diocesan  bishops  need  to  con- 
sider both  the  theological  basis  and  psychological  wisdom  of 
large  one-priest  parishes.  Both  the  recruitment  ot  future 
candidates  and  the  retention  of  current  priests  could  be 
affected  by  the  outcome  of  such  a  study.  0 
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WHI  N  1  W  AS  AN  KxciJsii  1  l  AciiFR  in  public 
high  schools  in  the  decade  from  1957  to 
1967,  one  issue  I  took  to  heart  was  the  ques- 
tion of  my  own  role  in  affecting  the  values  of 
m\'  students.  There  was  hardly  a  piece  of  American  or 
English  literauire  in  the  high  school  curriculum  that  (.lidn't 
lead  to  the  discussion  of  important  value  issues.  I  worried 
over  questions  of  my  own  ohjectivit}',  and  thought  seriously 
about  concepts  like  indoctrination,  critical  thinking  and 
neutrality'.  I  low  was  I,  a  teacher  active  in  the  civil  rights 
nio\ement,  to  present  I'horeaus  Essiiy  on  Civil  Disobcdioice 
fairh'  to  a  group  of  young  learners?  How  was  a  protestor 
against  the  Vietnam  War  to  lead  a  thoughtful  discussion 
with  a  class  of  high  school  seniors  (jn  the  admonition  b}' 
the  poet  Wilfred  Owen  to  stop  telling  children  "The  old 
1  ,ie:  Dtilcc  ct  dccontiii  est/  Pro  piitriti  lUorT'. 

I  wanted  to  retain  mv  political  commitments,  but  also  to 
pla\'  a  genuinely  etlucational  role  with  my  students.  1  took 
my  teaching  cue  from  Ralph  Barton  Perry's  rhetorical  ques- 
tion in  his  ///  //'(•  .S'/)//7>  of  Williimi  Jimics  (1938):  "Who  shall 

WILLIAM  A.  PROEFRIEDT  is  a  professor  emeritus  in  the  School 
of  Education  at  Queens  College,  a  part  of  the  City  University 
of  New  York.  He  continues  to  teach  courses  in  the  philosophy 
of  education  and  the  history  of  American  education  as  an 
adjunct  professor. 
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say  that  it  is  not  humanly  possible  bodi  to  believe  and  ah 
harbor  saving  doubts;  both  to  cast  in  your  lot  with  one 
and  also  respect  your  opponents;  bodi  to  feel  a  passu 
devotion  to  your  own  cause  and  yet  desire  to  give 
cause  a  hearing;  both  to  believe  yourself  right  an 
acknowledge  die  possibilit)'  diat  you  may  be  wrong?" 

It  was  perhaps  odd,  but  during  that  period,  tho' 
was  interested  in  the  philosophical  questions  related  i 
role  as  a  teacher,  I  gave  little  thought  to  the  sociohnc 
quesdon  of  how  my  own  religious  upbringing  and  c 
don  had  affected  my  values  as  a  teacher.  I  had  atten. . 
Catholic  elementaiy  school  and  a  C^atholic  high  scbi 
luajored  in  philosophy  at  St.  Francis  College  in  Bnxp 
and,  while  1  was  teaching  English,  went  on  to  take  an  y 
in  philosophy  at  Eurdham.  I  suppose  my  own  recent  i  se: 
est  in  the  question  of  how  much  my  values  as  a  yiiii 
teacher,  and  the  values  of  other  public  school  teac 
were  molded  by  a  religious  upbringing  has  been  awa 
by  the  current  surge  of  often  though tRil  books  and  ai 
about  the  role  of  religion  in  the  public  square.  The  paii- 
lar  part  of  the  public  square  in  which  I  have  had  a  I 
standing  interest  is  the  public  school. 

'Ehe  discussions  about  religion  and  educadon  that  i 
rently  receive  the  most  media  attention  are  batdes  o\\ 
teaching  of  creadonism;  demands  that  the  Ten  Coniiii 
ments  be  tacked  up  in  schcjol  buildings;  calls  for  pra\r 
classrooms — silent,  student-led,  nondenominatim 
argimients  for  including  religious  schools  in  voucher  [ 
and  the  championing  of  home  schooling  as  an  alten 
to  the  "secular  humanism"  of  the  public  schools. 

At  the  heart  of  these  combadve  disturbances  withi  t; 
secular  culuire  is  the  sense  on  the  part  of  many  reli'O 
parents  that  the  school  is  not  a  fit  jilace  for  children  > 
spending  their  days,  and  that  it  is  not  a  fit  place  pre 
because  school  people,  teachers  and  administrators, 
worked  so  hard  to  squeeze  every  drop  of  religious  spir ' 
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le  school's  atmosphere  and  have  left  it  a  dry  and  vapid 
e.  I  find  public  schools  not  so  starkly  anti-religious;  hut 
Hild  acknowledge  that  there  are  good  reasons  tor  the 
rics  of  religious  parents  about  the  atmosphere  in  these 
)ols.  W'Tiile  the  day-to-day  dis|)utes  often  reveal  petty 
tentiousness  on  both  sides,  there  are  large  cidtural 
;s  at  stake.  For  over  a  century,  the  [lubiic  schools  hav  e 
'ly  been  losing  something  important  to  numbers  of 
r  constituents,  and  some  parents  are  striking  out 
ist  that  loss. 

J.  K.  Chesterton,  that  old  (Catholic  polemicist,  had  it 
1 1.  In  "The  New  (]ase  for  Catholic  Schools,"  an  essay 
:en  early  in  the  20th  cenauy,  he  insisted  on  the  signifi- 
e  of  a  schools  atmosphere.  "I  am  only  pointing  out 
every  education  teaches  a  phikjsophv"  he  said,  "if  not 
ogma  than  by  suggestion,  by  implication,  by  atmo- 
re."  It  is  the  loss  of  a  religious  atmosphere  that  under- 
lie often  testy  behavior  of  the  religious  critics  of  the 
ic  schools.  Aftet-  a  lifetime  of  working  in  and  around 
;  schools,  I  do  not  see  the  teachers  and  administrators 
le  chief  agents  spreading  the  plague  of  godlessness 
ighout  the  nation,  as  the  more  extreme  critics  would 
it.  Nor  do  the  schools  strike  me  as  having  been  desir- 
sanitized  ot  all  value  commitments,  religious  or  other- 
as  some  defenders  of  public  education  foolishly  argue, 
"here  are  false  values  prominent  in  public  schools,  and 


I  dare  say  often  in  (Catholic  schools  as  well,  that  might  be 
challenged  from  a  religious  perspective.  These  so-called 
values  are  the  products  ot  two  pervasive  anxieties  in  the 
larger  culture:  parental  worries  over  the  success  ot  their 
own  children,  and  public  concerns  over  the  nations  com- 
petitiveness in  world  economic  markets.  Will  my  child 
c]ualify'  for  the  right  nurser\'  school,  the  elite  college,  the 
high-paying  job?  Will  the  schools  produce  graduates  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  America's  edge  in  the  world  market- 
place? P^rom  national  education  reform  documents,  to  con- 
versations at  the  P.TA.  meeting,  to  the  admonitions  of 
guidance  counselors  and  teachers,  these  are  the  pervasive 
concerns.  The  school  people  do  not  initiate  these  values, 
but  they  are  swept  up  in  the  cultural  tide. 

We  have  not  quite  exhausted  a  description  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  schools  with  our  recounting  of  these  perva- 
sive anxieties.  Think  only  ot  the  science  teacher  who 
inducts  her  students  into  the  world  ot  careftd  empirical 
inquiry;  of  the  English  teacher  who  thr<jugh  his  own 
enthusiasm,  his  reading  aloud  and  his  pointed  commentary 
opens  up  the  world  of  (ieorge  Eliot  or  VV^lla  Cather  to  his 
sttidents.  This  is  simply  to  say  that  the  traditions  and  prac- 
tices of  subject-matter  specialists  can  be  one  source  of 
themes  opposed  to  those  dominating  the  school  atmo- 
sphere. There  are,  as  we  shall  see,  other  sources. 

Chesterton  believed  that  a  Catholic  atmosphere  should 
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seep  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  a  Catholic  education. 
Defending  the  inijiortance  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  school  in 
his  deliherately  provocative  way,  he  said,  "There  is  a 
Catholic  view  of  learning  the  alphahet;  for  instance  it  pre- 
vents you  from  thinking  that  the  only  thing  that  matters  is 
learning  the  alphahet;  or  from  despising  hetter  people  than 
yourself,  if  they  do  not  happen  to  have  learned  the  alpha- 
het." C.hestertons  words,  in  another  essay,  "The  Supersti- 
tion of  School,"  were  eerih'  [)rophetic,  anticipating  what 
would  take  the  place  of  a  pei"vasive  religious  sensihilit}'  in 
puhlic  schools  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  "The  moment 
men  hegin  to  care  more  for  education  than  for  religion 
the\  liegin  to  care  more  for  amhition  than  for  education.  It 
is  no  longer  a  world  in  which  the  souls  of  all  are  equal 
before  heaven,  hut  a  world  in  which  the  mind  of  each  is 
bent  on  achieving  unequal  advantage  over  the  other.  There 
begins  to  be  a  mere  \  anit\'  in  being  educated...." 

Religi(3us  and  moral  concerns  were  veiv  much  a  })art  o\ 
the  atinos[ihere  of  .American  education  in  die  l^-'th  centuiT 
and  well  into  die  20th.  The  notion  diat  any  large  number  of 
earlier  public  education  leaders  cared  a  tig  about  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  is  anachronistic  nonsense.  Horace 
Mann  (1 7W)- 1 S5'^),  the  first  Secretaiy  of  the  Massachusetts 
state  board  of  education  and  arguably  die  father  of  American 
public  education,  used  his  position  as  a  pulpit  from  which  to 
preach  the  importance  of  public  schooling  as  an  aid  in  the  sal- 
vation of  die  indivitlual  and  of  die  republic.  His  chief  aixxi- 
eties  were  not  over  the  worldly  success  of  young  people  or 
die  tiiumph  of  the  nation  in  world  markets.  He  was  troubled 
l)y  those  in  the  society  whom  he  saw  as  heedless  of  others  and 
seeking  their  own  aggrandizement.  He  envisioned  the 
schools  as  engaged  in  the  complementary  tasks  of  working 
toward  the  individual  saKation  of  pupils  and  creating  a  citi- 
zeniy  diat  jilaced  tiie  good  of  the  communit\'  above  its  pri- 
vate needs.  In  an  essay  in  Lectiircs  on  luh/aitiu//  (1845),  he 
urgetl  jxii"ents  and  teachers  to  forego  the  use  of  rewards  and 
competition,  because  he  thought  such  strategies  corrupted 
\'oung  peoj-)le  and  created  selfish  adults.  Under  such  a  prac- 
tice, he  wrote:  "The  intellect  may  grow  wise,  while  die  pas- 
sions grow  weaker.  The  pupil  comes  to  regard  a  successful 
rival  with  envy  or  malevolence;  or  an  unsuccessful  one  witii 
an-ogance  or  disdain."  Ihjrace  Mann  woukl  not  be  invited  to 
any  summit  meeting  of  today's  governors  or  state  school 
su|K'rinten(lents;  he  might  be  found  babbling  in  a  strange 
religious-moral  idiom  in  the  hallway  outside  the  door  to  their 
meeting  room. 

C^atholics  long  ago  rejected  Manns  idea  that  the  bland, 
liberal  and  non-sectarian  Protestantism  that  he  proclaimed 
shoukl  provide  a  moral  fuel  for  the  public  schools.  Overt 
forms  of  C^hristianit}'  were,  over  man\'  decades,  drained 
from  the  schools'  atmosphere.  1  he  American  Catholic 
(Jiurch,  worried  for  good  reason  about  the  imposition  of 


sectarian  Protestant  beliefs  on  its  children,  was  actuay 
member  of  the  uneasy  coalition  of  forces  that  broughtih 
change  about. 

In  "  rhe  Religious  Aim  of  Education,"  Chesteo; 
writing  in  an  uncharacteristic,  politically  pragmatic  ii 
speaks  of  the  limitations  and  sometime  political  necessr- 
a  secular  public  education.  "It  is  only  by  a  definite  ami 
deliberate  narrowing  of  the  mind  that  we  can  keep  rcli 
out  of  education.  I  do  not  tleny  that  it  may  in  certain  ^ 
be  the  least  of  many  evils;  that  it  may  be  a  sort  of  loyal|  i 
a  political  compromise;  that  it  is  certainly  better  th^ 
political  injustice.  But  secular  education  is  a  limitatu 
only  a  self-limitation."  Chesterton  here  states  the  two  ]• 
of  our  present  dilemma:  there  is  a  genuine  limitatiDii 
secular  education;  but  there  is  a  politiail  injustice  in  a 
licly  financetl  education  that  would  impose  religious  In 
and  [practices  on  those  who  object  to  them,  as  Catholi 
the  \  ^>th  and  early  2{)th  centtuT  learned  so  well.  These 
itations,  this  necessan'  compromise  that  is  the  conditK 
public  education  today,  need  not  be  read  as  anti-reliL' 
Public  school  teachers  reflect  the  values  of  the  couni 
which  they  are  a  part,  and  no  sociological  surveys  even 
that  the  United  States  is  an  irreligious  countiy.  It  sd 
safe  to  say  that  many  teachers  bring  to  their  teachini'  i 
did,  values  formed  against  a  religious  background.  I  . 
values  can  serve  as  another  counterpoint  to  the  \  Ji 
dominant  in  pul)lic  education. 

It  certainly  is  the  case  that  most  public  school  teai 
refrain  from  specifically  religious  modes  of  argumc 
their  classroom  presentation.  As  a  young  English  te,i 
after  a  great  deal  of  reflection,  I  concluded  that  ni\ 
important  task  was  not  the  propagandizing  of  a  parti 
set  of  values,  but  the  induction  of  students  into  the  pr.i 
of  inquiries  that  emphasized  the  role  of  human  reasoi 
due  regard  for  evidence.  This  was  a  general  educai 
itleal  I  had  formulated,  and,  at  the  time,  I  saw  it  as  a  c( 
tive  of  my  political  impulses.  Since  then  I  have  bn 
much  more  conscious  of  the  fact  that  my  politics 
rooted  in  my  own  religious  upbringing.  Of  course,  n 
teaching  I  never  quoted  from  a  sacred  text  to  buttrc 
argument,  never  apjiealed  to  a  papal  encyclical  or  a  bi^ 
statement  or  to  a  mystical  experience  of  my  own.  Noi 
ever  lead  my  students  in  a  decade  of  the  rosaiy  for  du 
sage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1 965.  I  suspect  many  < 
teachers  in  public  schools  also  have  had  their  basic  \ 
affected  by  their  religious  backgrounds,  but  take  care  n 
transgress   the  sensibilities  of  their  students  withn 
specifically  religious  appeals  or  practices. 

The  postmodern  assault  on  rationality  demands  a  cc 
wariness  and  a  carehil  self-examination  of  our  practic 
inquirers  and  teachers  as  we  go  about  our  work;  w 
longer  can  wrap  ourselves  prematurely  in  die  cloak  of  i 
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y.  We  need  to  (jucstion  the  "common  sense"  of  die  cul- 
Neverdieless,  die  educadonal  ideal  remains.  The  post- 
em  critique  suggests  that  a  variety  of  modes  of  inquiry 
la\'  equal  claim  to  competence  in  setding  truth  claims, 
e  religi(jus  thinkers  have  seen  an  opening  here  for  "reli- 
5"  modes  of  inquiry  and  argument,  for  entering  the  puh- 
quare  and  [)ul)lic  school  classrooms  on  their  own 
s — for  example,  with  appeals  to  sacretl  texts,  church 

orities  or  religious  traditions.  I  find  such  an  appnjach  to 
)ublic  s(]uare  almost  always  iioliricalh'  imjirudent,  and, 

^  use  it  violates  the  educational  ideal  I  have  sketched, 

1  ceptable  in  the  public  schools. 

VTiile  1  demur  from  the  notion  diat  the  public  schools 
ctively  anti-religious,  I  nevertheless  believe  that  there 
)re  than  paranoia  in  die  accusations  of  some  religious 
jrvatives  that  the  schools  promote  an  ideology  of  secu- 
jmanism.  "Secular  humanism"  suggests  a  fully  worked 
intentional  set  of  ideas.  I  would  stick  with  "secular- 

because  it  connotes  something  less  intentional  and 
:  vague,  more  a  kind  of  sucking  out  and  drying  up  of 
tmosphere  than  a  positive  infusion.  Chesterton  saw 

would  fill  the  vacuum:  the  defining  and  practice  of 
ition  as  the  seeking  of  individual  and  national  advan- 

ince  the  early  days  of  the  20th  century,  as  more  and 
young  people  entered  secondary  education,  the  pub- 
Is  hools,  just  as  they  were  losing  their  connections  to 
stream  Protestantism,  embraced  a  broad  set  of  ends 
went  well  beyond  intellectual  and 
ional  concerns.  A  report  issued  in 
called  Cardiuiil  Principles,  spoke  of 
thy  home  membership,"  "citizen- 
'  "worthy  use  of  leisure,"  and  "ethical 
icter."  Questions  about  how  one 
d  lead  one's  life,  traditionally  tied  to 
3us  explanations  of  creation  and  sal- 
1,  now  wandered  afield.  Some  reli- 
sts have  complained  abcjut  what  is 
as  encroachment  on  traditionally 
Dus  territory;  and  the  backlash  from 
teachers  and  school  administrators 
een  avoidance — a  kind  of  playing 
d1,  or  lack  of  seriousness,  about 
tant  issues  in  literature  and  history 
Dnteniporary  life.  The  school  people 
)t  wish  to  be  criticized  for  going 
id  their  discipline,  beyond  their 
etency,  and  to  be  discovered  raising 
ing  of  life  questions  with  their  ado- 
it  charges.  Both  the  encroachment 
le  avoidance  are  real. 

Wiat  is  to  be  tlone?  There  might  be  if  yoli  am 


changes  made  at  the  margins  within  schools  that  would  be 
responsive  to  religious  critics;  they  would  consist  of  a  kind 
of  relaxation  by  teachers  and  administrators  who  presentiy 
balk  at  handling  religious  themes  in  literature  and  religious 
realities  in  history,  who  worry  a  tad  too  much  about  the 
impact  of  ecumenical  blessings  on  graduati(jn  day,  or  a 
chorus  of  "Silent  Night"  at  the  winter  assembly.  The 
school  peoples  avoidance  is  partly  a  response  to  the  watch- 
dog mentality  shared  by  lioth  secular  and  religious  critics 
of  public  education.  Some  civil  libertarians  defend  the  nujst 
vulgar  and  violent  voices  and  visuals  of  the  entertainment 
industry  on  the  grounds  that  no  one  has  proven  satisfacto- 
rily that  they  have  a  pernicious  effect  on  the  young  people 
who  watch  them;  yet  they  are  much  troubled  by  the  sup- 
posed ill  effects  on  the  young  attendees  at  graduations  of 
prayers  and  blessings  offered  by  an  array  of  local  clergy- 
men. 

An  infinitely  better  case  can  be  made  for  vouchers  or 
tax  credits  for  parents  who  desire  a  wholly  religious  atmo- 
sphere for  their  children  in  school  than  for  any  major  alter- 
ations of  the  church-state  dynamic  within  the  public 
schools.  For  those  dissatisfied  with  the  obvious  limitations 
of  the  public  schools,  with  their  existence  as,  in  Chester- 
ton's words,  a  political  compromise  and  the  least  of  many 
evils;  for  those  who  desire  an  education  fully  infused  by  die 
Catholic  belief  that  we  are  created  to  praise,  glorify  and 
serve  God,  I  see  no  other  choice  but  to  find  or  create 
Catholic  schools  that  reflect  this  ideal — no  easy  task.  0 


without  guile 


"/  can  admit  that  you  Vr  right, 
admit  that  I  don  V  always  have  to  admit  that. " 
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faith  in  focus 


Perennially  Hopeful 


BY  ALMA  ROBERTS  GIORDAN 


ISA  I  OL  1  BACK  with  the  newspa- 
per early  one  summer  morning, 
reading  about  current  events.  iVlost 
stories  dealt  with  death  and  destruc- 
tion. Headlined  were  such  vices  as 
avarice,  adultery,  casual  tlishonor — all  sins 
not  acknowledged  as  such,  hut  openly 
condoned,  (h^onicall}'  a  tiill-page  ad  urged 
parents  to  encourage  their  children  to 
read  a  news]iaper  every  day.  To  he 
enlightened?  Is  that  possible  with  the 
media  blatantly  scorning  the  C^ommantl- 
ments?) 

There  were  reports  ot  murder  by 
various  means:  euthanasia,  abortion, 
mayhem,  torture;  deaths  by  drowning, 
gas,  knix  es,  guns,  automobiles,  electrocu- 
tion, atcjmic  annihilations — every  devilish 
system  known  to  us  fallen  angels  was 
unearthetl. 

Now  and  then  [  was  distracted  b}' 
birds  landing  on  our  "junk"  tray  at  the 

ALMA  ROBERTS  GIORDAN,  a  regular  contribu- 
tor to  America,  writes  from  Watertown, 
Conn. 


edge  ot  the  lawn.  (Earlier  I'd  spread  a 
stash  ot  stale  bread  there.)  Bulky,  scintil- 
lating starlings  came,  squawking  rustily  as 
they  crammed  scraps  down  the  gaping 
beaks  ot  their  offspring.  Tiny  chocolate 
wrens  stopped  by,  then  perched  in  over- 
hanging branches  to  scold  off  intruders. 
1  hen  I'd  return  to  the  newspaper,  to 
comics  not  really  funny,  satirizing  life, 
whether  reflected  in  a  tumultuous  house- 
hold, general  lack  ot  principles  or  con- 
temporary Vikings  and  other  non-heroic 
figures  uncomfortably  related  to  our- 
selves. The  inevitable  male  bumblers 
ruled  by  omniscient  blondes  were  win- 
ners, as  were  eerily  successful  portrayals 
of  real-life  dramas  in  peanut-sized  terms. 

I  flicked  the  page.  Tragedies  on  land 
and  sea,  disasters  in  the  air  and  on  foreign 
battlefields.  Sadism,  racism,  school  chil- 
dren running  amok,  babies  bearing 
babies.  Dysfunctional  families,  kidnap- 
pings, teacher  failures — in  classrooms, 
churches  and  homes,  where  it  all  should 
begin.  In  tact,  every  manner  of  evil 
allowed  to  escape  from  Pandora's  box 


from  time  immemorial  to  the  presenijla' 
Then  a  trio  of  large  crows  flappt  ii 
raucously  denouncing  my  human  iTi 
sion.  "Fhey  hooted  their  displeasu 
high  heaven  and  eventually  disdainc  i 
burnt  offerings,  beating  a  hasty  re  . 
In  the  ensuing  quiet,  the  pint-sized  . 
could  again  be  heard.  Delightful  ch 
boxes  by  contrast,  I  noted.  A  robin  < 
ed  a  rain-call,  "gonna-rain,  gonn;i 
from  a  maple  podium.  Never  in  n 
had  I  heard  such  a  loud,  clear  com 
robin  chorus  that  was  taken  up. 
practiced  in  the  early  hours  and  ai 
twilight,  I  recalled  from  more  ti  i 
times,  and  throughout  sun  and  sh  . 
sang  their  troubadour  hearts  out.) 

Back  to  my  newspaper,  sord' 
comparison  with  nature.  How  man 
ing  trees  were  destroyed  for  thi-^ 
edition,  airing  on  eveiy  page  the  1 
of  death?  A  whole  section  of  colorli 
challenged  me  to  covet  things  I  h 
need  for  but  was  tempted  to  con  j 
Want-ads  galore.  Kntertainment  i 
mostly  R-rated  movies  and  shows.  I,, 
opportunities  aimed  at  deliverin 
jaded  soul,  offering  a  modicum  o 
sure.  Escape  at  what  cost? 

Suddenly  I  noted,  circling  the 
of  the  nearby  maple,  a  weary  grey 
rel  splayed  out  horizontally  on  the  lu 
bark.  I  le  tlug  in  with  sharp  claws,  h  i 
silently  rattlinti  but  in  time  with  hish. 
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ig  alert.  I  lis  quest  was  the  pickings 
he  food  tray,  but  he  menu  to  control 
^eed  till  certain  I  was  no  threat.  I  le 
ed  and  slid  around  .uul  aroiuul,  liis 
;nt  eyes  trained  on  nie  as  he  circled 
vay  down  the  trunk.  .And  over  him  in 
leaves,  bird  business  went  right  on. 

jays  sailed  back  and  lorth,  followed 
heir  importuning  voung.  I  he  sun 
ned  the  rambling  roses  at  the  base  of 
tree.  A  welcoming  breeze  fanned 
■  fragrance  to  me  on  my  lazy  couch. 

laid  the  paper  aside,  having  scanned 
jirth/death/divorce  lists  for  another 

So  little  of  redeeming  value  in  it, 
,  except  for  extremely  brief  glimpses 
dare  I  say — hope?  Hope:  that  last, 
stinging  insect  released  from  Pando- 
:asket,  exemplified,  perhaps,  in  a  few 
case  items.  Like  the  adoption  of  wild 
es  "mercifully"  culled.  Or  a  brief 
t  the  very  poor  sharing  their  very  lit- 
ith  even  poorer  ethnic  enemies. 

prepared  to  go  back  indoors.  But 
:  few  more  minutes  that  glorious 
ling  I  lingered  to  praise  God  (yes, 
ill  exists)  for  the  wondrous  song  of  a 
nal  singing  out  of  the  pine  tree — 
m  green  like  a  perennially  hopeful 
Jtmas  card. 

Pretty  bird,  pretty  bird,  pretty 
'  he  exulted.  It  was  enough  to  choke 
(lost  rabid  cynic's  heart  with  grati- 
I  found  myself  smiling.  How  good 
;1  my  facial  muscles  relax,  tensions 
for  the  next  few  hours,  at  the  ver\- 
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Revolutionary, 
Patriot,  Father 

John  Adams 

By  David  McCullough 

Siiiiun  mid  Sibiistcr.  7>6p$^\  ISBN 
II6S4SI  ?6?7 

An  idciil  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  one  that 
Jesuit  schools  still  cultivate  in  their  stu- 
dents, is  the  "contemplative  in  action," 
somef)ne  who  combines  deep  reflection 
with  effective  deeds.  John  Adams,  second 
president  the  United  States,  did  not 
admire  Ignatius.  However,  David  AlcC^ul- 
lough's  biograph\'  ot  Adams  shows  us  a 
political  leatler  w  ho  diil  stri\  e  to  bring  con- 
templation into  action.  In  the  frenetic  vor- 
te.\  ot  modern  politics,  when  Americans 
often  seek  greater  depth  in  officeholders, 
his  legacy  tests  how  well  Ignatius'  two 
traits  can  mix  in  public  life. 

Adams's  contemplative  side  was  an 
acquisition  of  selt-discipline.  Effusive, 
impulsive,  temperamental  and  vain,  he 
struggled  constanth*  to  tlevelop  greater 
detachment  and  genercjsit}-,  reUing  on  his 
wife,  Abigail,  and  the  (ireek  and  Roman 
classics  tor  guidance.  Evenuially,  his  con- 
templation deeply  influenced  American 
political  thf)ught.  Adams  worked  eftective- 
ly  tow  ard  a  consensus  in  tiivor  of  indepen- 
dence, the  consequence  ot  an  early  aware- 
ness that  his  revolution  must  be  national  to 
succeed.  He  also  supported  leaders  whose 
popularity  he  deeply  resented,  such  as 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  Cicorge  Washing- 
ton, con\  inced  that  they  were  indispens- 
able to  the  cause.  Adams  indeed  could 
transcend  himself  often. 

Untortunately^  McC^ullough  does  not 
situate  .Adams  within  American  religious 
history.  Reflecting  on  the  art  of  lawmaking 
long  before  the  Second  Great  Awakening 
of  the  )S2()'s  cultivated  optimism  about 
perfectibility'  in  Protestant  thought,  Adams 
emphasized  the  flaw  ed  character  of  human 
nature.  Theretore,  he  wrote  checks  and 
l)alances  and  separation  of  pf)wers  into  law 
as  early  as  the  Massachusetts  Constitution 
of  1779-80.  Adams's  political  estrange- 
ment from  Thomas  Jefterson  in  the  17Ws 
showed  that  Adams  feared  the  French 
Revolution  as  lawless.  McCullough  does 


not  consider  enough  the  Puritan  roots  of 
these  convicticjns.  Adams  was  die  son  of  a 
Congregational  minister  and  a  HarvartI 
graduate  himself.  Fie  considered  ministn' 
as  a  youth  and  remained  essentially  C^alvin- 
istic  in  his  anthropology.  \Vc  do  not  hear 
enough  about  these  influences,  because 
McC^ullough  spends  too  little  time  on 
Adams's  youth  and  tliscusses  his  Hai-vard 
exjierience  superficially. 

Jetterson  was  a  better  politician  than 
Adams.  VVhen  Jefferson's  presidency  was 
juxtaposed  with  .Adams's,  it  became  clear 
that  a  successful  American  president  must 
first  be  the  effective  leader  of  a  political 
]iarty.  I  he  comjiarison  ot  their  dual 
careers  leads  us  to  wonder  that  a  tempera- 
ment as  skeptical  as  Adams's  did  not  take 
command  of  the  Federalist  Part)'  in  his 
ow  n  political  defense.  A  presidencv  of  sub- 
stantial accomplishments — including  the 
development  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
the  thwarting  ot  Alexander  Hamilton's 
ambitions  to  politicize  the  Army  and  the 
achievement  of  peace  with  revolurionar\' 
France — was  diminished  by  Adams's 
blindness  to  the  disloyalt)'  of  his  cabinet 
and  his  docilit\'  at  (Congress's  passage  of 
the  tiraconian  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts. 

Ailams's  contemplation  could  under- 
mine his  action.  He  extended  his  great  per- 
sonal imperative,  the  masten'  ot  selfish- 
ness, to  the  c(juntr)',  interpreting 
partisanship  as  a  national  pursuit  of  eveiT- 
thing  he  sought  to  overcome  in  himself. 
Adams  hoped  to  peipetuate  Washington's 
paradigiu  ot  the  presidenc)'  as  the  supreme 
symb(jl  ot  national  unity  and  respect  for 
the  law.  Fhe  model  was  not  transferable, 
but  bodi  Adams  and  his  son,  John  (^)uincv, 
were  presidents  who  refused  to  embrace 
partisanship  as  a  virtue.  John  Adams's 
insistence  tiiat  the  wf)rd  "commonwealth" 
be  incorporated  into  the  official  title  of 
Massachusetts  summarizes  vvh\-  the\- 
rejected  parties.  Often  dismissed  as  hope- 
lessly disdainful  f)t  popular  opini(Mi,  both 
Adams  presitlents  anticipated  the  motlern 
American  impatience  with  partisanship. 
They  also  became  warnings  to  us  that  such 
distaste  can  limit  political  achievements. 

His  acquired  selt-restraint  made 
Adams  a  poor  politician,  but  it  also  pro- 
duced a  memorable  personal  character. 
Mf)st  atlmirable  was  his  capacity'  to  take  a 
second  look  at  objects  ot  his  prejudice. 


After  attending  Mass  in  Philadelph  i 
1774,  his  dislike  of  the  Latin  ritual  anch 
congregation's  passivity  did  not  pn 
him  from  writing  of  a  solid  sermon,  I 
titul  music  and  vivid  artwork.  Am 
valuable  trait  was  forgiveness;  Atlani 
expectations  for  human  nature  made  I 
forgiving  man.  'lliis  capacit}'  aided  his 
duct  ot  peace  negotiations  with  ( 
Britain  in  17S}  and  with  F>ance  duni 
presidency.  It  was  also  the  trait  that  .\ 
to  his  old  age  the  graceful  touch  of  i\ 
ciliation  with  Jefterson,  even  though  J  i 
son  had  dashed  his  hopes  for  re-electn 
Reconciliation  demanded  Jeffer  i 
magnanimity  too,  but  McCullough \ 
trayal  of  Jefferson  is  heavily  influenc( 
contemporary  anger  at  Jefferson's  m 
sistencies  concerning  slavery.  His  ]m>\ 
skill  is  dismissed  as  intrigue.  Howe\  c 
ferson's  solidification  ot  party  goveii  i 
permanently  altered  American  politi . 
now  turned  on  two  features,  a  solid  w  ii; 
constitution  and  an  unwrinen  traditu 
appropriate  partisanship.  That  Atir 
leaned  toward  one  and  Jefferson  the  <h 
made  their  reconciliation  more  than 
sonal. 

McCAillough  is  a  superb  popular  , 
thesizer,  able  to  convey'  important  aci 
ic  insights  to  a  general  readership.  I  k 
not  [lush  beyond  these  boundaries,  \> 
does  stimulate  us  to  do  so.  He  ends  w  i 
imaginative  comparison  of  two  epiiDi 
composed  by  Jefferson  and  Adams.  Jfr 
son's  was  entirely  personal  and  empli; 
his  creative  accomplishments.  Adams 
a  filial  tribute  to  his  Puritan  ancestoi 
ontitted  himself.  This  combinatii 
innovation  and  heritage  embodie*:! 
jAinerican  paradox  ot  invention  amn 
dition.  Adams  has  often  been  ignoret  n 
posterity'  more  excited  by  creativif,  b 
McCullough 's  porti'ayal  ot  this  con^'\ 
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revolutionary  reminds  us  that  the 
rms  we  seek  through  our  pohtical 
es  are  enriched  h\-  immersion  in  the 
age  of  rule  by  law.    Thomas  Murphy 
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Ffer  the  Little 
ildren 

Inside  Story  of  Ireland's 
strial  Schools 

ary  Raftery  and  Eoin  O'Sullivan 

mil///.  424  p  $29.95.  ISBN  0S264Hn4 

Ic  McCourt's  impoverished  youth  in 
rick,  recalled  so  vividly  and  brutally  in 
la's  Ashes,  actually  could  have  been 
1  worse,  according  to  the  acclaimed 
)r's  cousin.  "VVTien  we  were  in  Killar- 
industrial  school],"  Pat  Sheehan  tells 
mter  and  documentary  filmmaker 
Raftery: 

Ve  got  a  big  box  of  chocolates 
ne  time  from  our  grandmother, 
ho  was  also  the  McCourts' 
randmother.  Even  though  we 
ad  to  be  sent  away,  she  still  cared 
jout  us.  I  firmly  believe  that  she 
as  the  main  reason  that  the 
IcCourt  boys  didn't  end  up  in 
Jlin  Industrial  School.  Because 
ley  could  very  easily  have. 

s  viewers  of  Raftery's  watershed 
documentary  "States  of  Fear"  know, 
iucing  an  industrial  schools  setting 
VlcCourt's  already  squalid  recollec- 
could  have  made  for  unbearable 
ig.  That  may  also  be  the  reaction  to 
•  the  Little  ChildreJi:  The  Inside  Stoiy  of 
d's  Industrial  Schools,  by  Raftery  and 
O'Sullivan,  the  duo  behind  "States 
ir."  The  three-part  television  docu- 
iry  shook  Ireland  to  its  core  when  it 
roadcast  in  Wn).  The  Irish  (iovern- 
swiftly  issued  an  apology  "to  the 
)f  thousands  of  children  who  grew 
Ireland's  extraordinary  nen^ork  of 
were  called  'industrial  schools',"  as 
y  and  O'Sullivan  write.  This  book 
ously  released  in  Ireland)  includes 
aaterial,  which  documents  abuse  at 
lial  schools  in  even  more  horrific 
maggot-ridden  food,  rape,  star\'a- 
savage  beatings  over  bed-wettings, 


e.\i)i()itative  labor  practices. 

I  he  authors  do  not  use  this  American 
edition  to  counter  critics  like  Breda 
O'Brien  of  The  Irish  Times,  who  sought 
to  imdennine  at  least  some  of  their  claims. 
O'Brien  wondered  why  the  authors  did  not 
publish  interviews  with  accused  nuns  and 
priests  who  proclaimed  their  innocence, 
and  (using  medical  dcjcuments)  questioned 
the  detailed  memories  of  some  abuse  vic- 
tims. On  the  whole,  however,  Suffer  the 
Little  Children  (as  the  authors'  many 
respected  defenders  argued)  is  solidly 
researched  and  harrowingly  reported. 

Industrial  schools — run  by  Catholic 
orders  with  state  funding — were  what 
.^iiericans  might  think  of  as  orjihanages  or 
reform  school,  except  that  the  children 
were  rarely  wayward.  If  parents  simply 
lacked  a  steady  income  (or  if  they  broke 
up,  or  if  a  birth  was  out  of  wedlock),  so- 
called  "cruelty  men"  (abuse  inspectors) 
would  come  to  take  the  children.  Jesus 
said,  "Suffer  the  little  children,"  one  abuse 
sunivor  points  out;  "he  didn't  say  beat  the 
fecking  hell  out  of  diem." 

The  book  should  make  for  provocative 
reading  in  the  United  States.  Aiany  Ameri- 
can Catholics  have  by  now  heard  quite 
enough  about  the  church's  shortcomings. 
(Interestingly,  though,  the  book  also 
arrives  as  even  some  conservative  Catholics 
are  tiring  of  the  U.S.  church's  dawdling  on 
sex  scandals.)  Sujfer  the  Little  Children  does 
resemble  some  of  the  more  lurid  anti- 
Catholic  tracts  of  the  1  ^th  century,  with 
their  tales  of  kidnapped  children  whipped 
with  cat-o'-nine  tails.  (Such  an  instrument 
was,  in  fact,  used  on  Irish  children,  accord- 
ing to  this  book.)  But  Suffer  the  Little  Chil- 
dren is  not  about  a  nation  in  which 
Catholics  are  a  tenuous,  threatening 
minority.  It  is  about  2()th-centur}'  Catholic 
Ireland,  newly  independent  from  the 
dreadetl  Brits.  "Independence  for  whom?" 
the  authors  ask,  given  these  literally 
unbearable  recollections  of  abuse. 

But  O'Sullivan's  and  Raftery's  book  is 
not  solely  a  collection  of  intemews.  It  con- 
tains a  fairly  extensive  history  of  the  indus- 
trial schools  and  their  evolution  in  the 
young  Irish  nation.  Indeed,  while  the  Celts 
are  said  to  be  so  ancient  that  they  "saved 
civilization,"  Ireland,  politically,  is  not  yet 
100  years  old.  Entering  their  second  cen- 
tury, the  Irish  will  ha\  e  to  contend  serious- 
1\'  with  this  book,  because  it  reveals  the 
dark  siile  of  faniil\',  church  and  political 


freedom — those  things  that  supposedly 
made  the  Irish  so  great  and  fierce. 

/\s  Sujfer  the  Little  Children  portrays 
things,  Irish  families  were  needlessly  bro- 
ken up  by  abusive  church  officials,  while 
politicians  all  but  encouraged  these  restric- 
tions on  personal  liberty. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  book  is 
not  tedious  and  tiresome  in  its  rage  against 
the  church  and  state.  (Indeed,  one  could 
argue  that  the  Irish  government,  not  the 
church,  is  the  true  target  of  this  book.)  An 
impressive  number  of  abuse  victims  still 
have  good  things  to  say  about  priests  and 
nuns.  The  authors  also  wisely  stress  that, 
for  decades,  there  had  been  cries  for  indus- 
trial school  reform  from  Catholics  them- 
selves. One  unlikely  hero  of  this  book  is 
the  saint  of  Boys  Town,  Father  Edward 
Flanagan.  The  famed  crusading  priest  (on 
whom  the  1939  movie  starring  Spencer 
Tracy  was  based)  was  born  in  Ballymoe, 
Gal  way.  In  1946  he  made  a  trip  to  Ireland 
and  witnessed  some  of  the  industrial 
school  horrors,  declaring  them,  "a  disgrace 
to  the  nation." 

There  is,  at  times,  some  confusion  in 
Suffer  the  Little  Children  as  to  whether 
British  or  Irish  authorities  were  responsi- 
ble for  various  actions  prior  to  Irish  inde- 
pendence. Raftery  and  O'Sullivan  certain- 
ly could  have  broached  broader 
philosophical  questions  about  why  the 
Irish  nation  allowed  this  to  happen  to 
their  cherished  children.  The  intensity  of 
Catholicism  in  Ireland,  it  could  be  said,  is 
(or  at  least  was)  a  product  of  imperialism. 
But  the  authors  do  soberly  argue  that  it  is 
high  time  for  Ireland  to  stop  blaming  the 
Brits  and  take  responsibility  for  a  system 
that  only  worsened  following  Irish  inde- 
pendence. 

After  all,  philosophical  questions  mean 
little  to  abused  children  who  have  grown 
into  wounded  adults.  They  are  the  pained 
heart  and  soul  of  Suffer  the  Little  Children. 
For  decades  to  come,  their  dark  memories 
will  represent  profound  growing  pains  for 
the  Irish  nation.  Tom  Deignan 
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By  Keith  Hopkins 

Pliiiih'  Bnoki.  4U2p  SI 4. (to  (piiper).  ISBX 

Early  Christian  histon-  takes  on  a  decided- 
1\-  posdnodem  turn  in  this  new-in-paper- 
back  work  h\-  the  Cambridge  classicist 
Keith  Hopkins.  In  st}'le  reminiscent  in 
parts  ot  Gerd  Theissen's  Shadoiv  of  the 
(uilileiui  (Christolog)-  in  the  form  of  a 
novel)  and  D/itch.  Edmund  Morris's  biog- 
raphy of  Ronald  Reagan  (where  the  author 
becomes  a  character  in  the  stor}'),  Hopkins 
admits  that  he  is  preaching  an  experimen- 
tal approach  to  religious  histon,-.  It  started 
as  an  attempt  at  collaborati\  e  history 
involving  himselt  and  four  others,  who  col- 
lectively represented  three  countries,  fi\e 
s\-stems  of  belief  or  unbelief  and  se\  en  spe- 
cialized academic  disciplines  ranging  from 
Jewish  histoiy  to  patristics. 

These  different  \  oices,  he  concluded, 
directly  affect  the  way  one  looks  at  early 
Christian  histon,-.  It  is  difficult  to  unlearn 
one's  religious  background  in  particular, 
howe\er  much  \ou  tn*  to  gain  a  certain 
"objecti\'it\-."  So,  starting  irom  his  own 
position  of  "indelibly  Protestant"  atheism, 
the  author  has  tned  to  let  his  histon'  speak 
widi  a  \  ariet\'  of  voices,  often  using  a  nun-i- 
ber  of  literan'  de\-ices  diat  ordiodox  schol- 
arship might  find  disconcerting. 

We  read,  for  exaniple,  the  transcript  of 
a  British  tele\-ision  documentiin,-  featuring 
(Jumran  Essenes  and  Jewish  Christian 
preachers  inten-iewed  by  the  skeptical  Jef- 
fi-e\-  Axenian  (a  cross  beuveen  Da\id  Erost 
and  Jeremy  Paxman),  with  conunentaiy 
and  intenenrions  b\-,  among  others,  a  dis- 
tintj'uishetl  historian  of  rcliiiions  {called. 
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appropriately,  Professor  Pehkan)  and  the 
television  crew.  Eor  those  who  think  the 
harsh  outbursts  between  Isaac  the  Essene 
and  Justin  the  Preacher  seem  a  bit  much — 
a  position  mirrored  by  die  character  Meg, 
the  coordinator  of  religious  program- 
ming— there  are  detailed  references  to 
their  positions  in  the  respective  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  and  the  writings  of  Christian 
polemicists. 

Dialogue  and  debate  is  central  to 
much  of  the  book.  By  using  dramatic  nar- 
rative as  his  literan.'  technique,  Hopkins 
not  onl\-  presents  a  \-i\-id  x-iew  of  the  first 
Christian  centuries,  but  also  cuts  through 
the  sometimes  daunting  task  of  ti-ying  to 
represent  the  debates  to  modeni  readers  in 
a  manner  not  likely  to  induce  sleep  for  all 
but  die  most  dedicated  or  scholarh'.  .\fter 
one  such  debate — between  St.  Augustine 
and  P'aust  (a  Manichaean  bishop) — Hop- 
kins excels  by  inventing  a  final  "confes- 
sion" of  Augustine,  ^^^riting  near  the  end 
of  his  life,  Augustine  asks  God:  Was  I 
wrong?  Was  I  wrong  not  to  marn,-  my 
mistress?  Was  I  wrong  to  insist  that 'there 
was  only  one  wa\-  to  \-ou?  Was  I  wrong  in 
ni\"  harshness  tow  ard  Pelagius?  Hopkins 
v\  rites  an  excellent  pastiche  of  the  Confes- 
sions that  is  both  thought-pro\'oking  and 
quite  moving. 

Hopkins  exen  introduces  an  element 
of  science  fiction  into  the  book,  involving 
two  intrepid  time  travelers  sent  back  to 
Pompeii,  Eg\-pt  and  Ephesus.  James  and 
Martha,  aided  b\'  the  latest  tecluiolog}'  in 
language  translation,  are  expected  to  pre- 
sent a  sense  of  the  li\'ed  experience  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  earh'  Christian  times. 
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noting  in  particular  the  religious  and.ii] 
tural  pluralism  in  which  the  chrc 
emerged.  On  the  way,  they — and  we-et 
a  sense  of  a  Roman  societ\-  that  was,  t' : 
It  delicately,  at  rimes  libidinally  ovei  j 
ous,  a  zeal  that  contributed  in  part  t 
Christian  successors'  shift  in  the  oppat 
direction. 

These  chapters  of  fictional  histom^ 
to  be  confused  with  historical  fiction 
woven  into  Hopkins's  more  convent 
narrative  and  analysis  of  Christi.ii 
emergence  out  of  Judaism  into  the  Iv 
world  amid  a  plurality'  of  religions.  I  i  l 
to  approach  all  his  subjects  with  an 
thy  that  mixes  with  his  own  skept 
But,  remaining  true  to  his  insistence 
religious  histon-  needs  to  be  done  in. 
logue  with  many  perspectives,  he  sc 
(using  the  form  of  letters)  a  series  oi 
logues  with  odiers,  including  his  time 
elers,  a  Geniian  theologian  in  Heidc! 
a  rabbi  at  Jew-ish  Theological  Semin.i 
New  York  and  an  Anglican  priest  i 
writes  fj-om  her  loiral  parish  outside  ( ii 
bridge.  These  authors — real  and  ni. 
naiy — ser\-e  to  challenge  his  perspc 
and  in\-ite  the  reader  to  take  a  more  ci  . 
stance  \'is-a-\is  the  material  Hopkins  i 
sents. 

This  is,  in  short,  a  new  appro;n 
doing  histoiy.  WTiile  undoubtedly  sch 
h'  and  thorough  (with  47  pages  of  e 
endnotes),  the  book's  narrative  techi 
eschews  scholarly  rigidit}-.  To  do  t 
daring,  because  so  often  it  can  be 
very  badly.  In  the  case  of  A  U'orhl  1 1 
Gods,  for  the  most  pait  it  works. 

Anthony  jai 
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lucation 

:T0R  of  ministry,  dL'siyncil  to  work 
1  your  current  niinistiy.  I'uo  tlircc-wcck 
ions  0anu;ir)'  and  June)  on  campus  yearly, 
1  guided  independent  study.  Aecredited. 
icentrations  in  pastoral  supervision, 
.E.,  Hispanic  ministry.  I'or  intormation 
e  or  call:  Oblate  School  of  Theology,  2S5 
ate  Drive,  San  .\ntonio,  T\  7H216;  Ph: 
})  341-1.^66.  \'isit  our  W'eli  site  at: 
v.ost.edu. 

.titute 

DERSHIP  PROGRAIVI.  Institute  for  Retlec- 
Leadership  (l.R.L.)  pr()\ides  leadership 
larion  to  clergv',  religious  and  lay  leaders. 
L.  fosters  leadership  tlevelopment  1)\ 
ting  leaders  to  ino\  e  from  an  ego-baseil 
oach  to  a  spirit-based  approach.  Our  pro- 
promotes  success  through  peace  of  mind. 
(508)  234-6540;  \Veb:\v« w.Reflective- 
lership.com. 

sitions 

HOLIC  CHAPLAINS— Full-tune  positions 

lahie.  1.  arc;hdio(:ese  of  los 

iEFES:  Metropolitan  Detention  Center, 
Angeles.  FVT,  federal;  Terminal  Island 
•ectional  Institution,  San  Pedro.  F"/T,  ted- 
Federal  Correctional  Institution,  Eoni- 
F/T;  Metropolitan  State  Hospital,  Nor- 
F/T  (beginning  Oct.  1,  2001).  2. 
CESE  OF  FRESNO:  U.S.  Penitentian-, 
iter,  Calif.  F/T,  federal.  3.  DIOCESE 
SAN  DIEGO:  Centinela  State  Prison 
;riai,  F/T,  state  adult  facility;  Veterans 
le,  Chula  Vista.  V/T,  state.  4.  DIOCESE 
5ANTA  ROSA:  State  Veterans  I  loine  of 
bmia.  F/T. 

•tate  positions:  qualified  applicants  include 
ts,  men  and  women  religious,  deacons  or 
ersons  with  appropriate  background  and 
.  Federal  positions:  must  have  M.  Di\.  or 
jate  credit  equivalency  credits.  Send  your 
ne  and  three  references  to:  Catholic 
ilain  Search  Committee,  Oalifornin 
olic  Conference,  1119  K  Street,  Second 
r,  Sacramento,  CA  95S14. 

5ULTANT  FOR  DOROTHY  DAY  GUILD.  A 

consultant  is  being  sought  to  begin  and 
iee  the  operations  of  a  guild  and  office  to 
linate  the  process  of  the  cause  for  canon- 
on  of  Dorothy  Day.  Reqtiirements 
de:  knowledge  of  the  life  and  work  of 
othy  Day  and  the  (Catholic  Worker 
iment;  organizational,  administrative, 
raising,  editorial  and  public  relations 
and  ability  to  work  with  diverse  groups 
ople.  Send  resume  to:  Ms.  Eileen  Egan, 
diocese  of  New  York,  Personnel  De|n. 
First  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10022. 


FAMILY  SERVICES  DIRECTOR.  Dynamic 

(Catholic  (!li:iritics  agcnc\  seeks  new  leailer- 
ship  lor  Its  Family  Ser\'ices  Division  to 
replace  retiring  director.  Responsibilities  in 
this  rapidly  growing  division  incluile  the 
supervision  of  social  workers  anil  case  man- 
agers, siiper\ision  ot  existing  adoption,  preg- 
nancy counseling  and  parent  eilucation  pro- 
grams, the  design  and  implementation  of  new 
programs,  c]ualir\  assurance,  outreach  anil 
comnuinit\  rclarions.  1  he  ili\isi(in  serves  a 
large  portion  of  western,  central  and  northern 
Wisconsin.  Minimum  qualifications:  master's 
degree  in  social  work  or  related  field;  qualifi- 
cation for  Wisconsin  licensure,  experience  in 
child  welfare  and  management,  and  willing- 
ness to  pursue  Catholic  (charities  mission. 
F'xcellent  salary  and  benefits.  Office  in  beauti- 
ful central  Wisconsin.  Resume  and  cover  let- 
ter to:  .-Att:  CCDL-F'SD,  Catholic  C^harities, 
P.O.  Box  266,  La  Crosse,  WI  54601 ,  Catholic 
(Charities  ot  the  Diocese  of  La  Oosse  is  an 
equal  oppoi  tiinitv  emplo\er. 

WASHINGTON  THEOLOGICAL  UNION,  a  Roman 
Catholic  graduate  school  of  theology  for  min- 
istry, is  seeking  to  hire  a  DIRECrFOR  OF 
ENROLLMENT  SER\nCES.  Fhe  director 
reports  to  the  president  and  serves  as  a  member 
of  his  council.  RcspniisihiHtics:  recruiting  and 
admitting  students,  particularly  lay  men  and 
women,  who  seek  to  prepare  tor  ministry  or 
broaden  their  theological  knowledge.  Qiudifiai- 
tioiis:  enthusiasm  tor  the  L'nion's  mission, 
familiarity  with  the  Roman  Catholic  tradition, 
possession  of  an  aiK  anced  degree  in  an  appro- 
priate tleld,  excellent  oral  and  written  commu- 
nications skills,  progressi\'el\'  responsilile 
recruiting/admissions  experience  at  the  under- 
graduate or  graduate  level.  Salar\'  commensu- 
rate with  experience,  comprehensive  benefits, 
FT"0  employer.  Send  resume,  salary  considera- 
tions and  references  to:  Office  of  the  Presitlent, 
Washington  'Fheological  L^nion,  68V6  Laurel 
Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20012;  fax: 
(202)  726-1716;  e-mail:  mclellan@wtu.edu. 

Publishing 

BECOME  A  PUBLISHED  AUTHOR.  (,)ualit)  sub- 
siiK  pulijishcr  accepting  manuscripts:  Ph:  (800) 
695-'/S';<;. 

Retreats 

PREACHING  THE  JUST  WORD  SEMINAR/ 
RETREAT  with  Walter  Burghardt,  S.J..  Oct. 
21-26,  2001,  Bishop  Molloy  Passionist  Retreat 
House,  86-45  Edgerton  Blvd.,  Jamaica,  N.Y 
1 1432.  Joining  F'ather  Walter  will  be  Rev. 
Raymond  B.  Kemp,  J.  (Jlenn  Murray,  SJ., 
Barbara  Reid,  O.P.,  Rev.  John  Carr  and  Rev. 
Leo  Murray.  $125  non-refundable  registration 
fee.  'I'liition  $500  (includes  tuition,  meals  and 
room).  Da\-onl\  program  $75  per  dav.  f  or 
more  intormation,  please  call  Bishop  Mollov 
at  (718)  739-1229. 


letters 

Correction 

rirank  yoii  tor  highlighting  (Catholic- 
Relief  Services  in  your  editorial 
"Americans  Abroad"  (7/30),  as  an  agen- 
c\'  that  successfully  atldresses  the  I  loly 
Father's  concerns  about  global  solidari- 
ty, and  which  partners  with  the  U.S. 
government  to  encourage  its  efforts  at 
reducing  global  poverty. 

However,  because  of  conflicting 
information  in  briefing  materials  I  tor- 
warded  to  you,  the  editorial  incorrectly 
stated  the  agency's  overhead  expenses. 
Catholic  Relief  Services  allocates  92 
percent  of  its  budget  for  overseas  pro- 
gramming, not  S2  percent. 

All  of  us  at  (>atholic  Relief  Semces 
are  sincerely  appreciative  of  the  contin- 
uetl  support  giv  en  to  our  agency  in  your 
magazine  ami  of  America's  jirofessional 
reporting  on  humanitarian  issues 
around  the  world. 

Holli  Burge 
Catholic  Relief  Services 
Baltimore.  Md. 

Sure  Grasp 

The  40th  l)irthday  tends  to  be  a  water- 
shed moment  tor  many  American  males, 
including  Thomas  J.  AlcCCarthy  (8/13). 
But  that's  just  what  hajiiiens  when  lite  is 
more  than  half  over,  when  adolescent 
bloom  has  long  since  faded,  when  some 
heroes  and  some  dearly  held  ideals  have 
been  found  wanting,  when  some  trea- 
sured goals  have  been  depreciated  b\' 
e.xiK-rienced  realit)',  and  when  untested 
childhood  faith  is  now  less  a  comforting 
answer  and  more  a  challenging  ques- 
tion. Yet  in  all  of  this  emerging  mid-life 
angst  there  is  also  Ciod's  in\  itation  to  let 
go  of  yesterday's  emotional  teddy  bears 
and  reach  out,  unafraid,  for  (iod's  sure 
and  saving  grasp. 

(Rev.)  Robert  J.  Thorsen 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Dot-Com  and  Tittle 

I  support  the  contention  of  the  biblical 
scholar  Joseph  Jensen,  O.S.B.,  (8/1  3) 
that  current  A'atican  attempts  to  micro- 
manage  biblical  translations  (anil  thus 
biblical  scholarship)  with  the  flawed 
"Rosetta  Stone"  of  the  Novii  I  '/ilgaTu  is 
insulting  and  risible.  It  is  risible  even  to 
me,  a  64-year-old  layperson  who  has 
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the  word 


Check  the  Guest  List 

Twenty-second  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  September  2,  2001 

Readings:  Sir.  3:1748;  20;  28-29;  Ps.  68;  Heb.  12:18-19;  22-24a;  Lk.  14:1, 
7-14 


God  gives  (I  hoiiif  to  the  forsaken  (Ps.  6S':7) 

MOKK  111  AN  ANY  ( )  I  1 1 1-  R 
Evangelist,  Luke  portrays 
jcsus  at  meals.  He  eats  not 
only  with  tax  collectors  and 
sinners,  as  in  Mark  and  Matthew,  but  with 
fi-iends  like  Martha  and  Mary;  and  he  (.lines 
frequently  with  Pharisees.  In  antiquity, 
meals  v\ere  important  community  events 
with  their  own  rituals  governing  social  sta- 
ttis  antl  seating.  (Even  mother  ot  die  hride 
may  appreciate  this  as  she  struggles  with 
seating  for  the  wedding  reception.)  Phar- 
isees were  especially  ncjted  tor  their  careful 
attention  t<j  banquet  niles,  since  they  were 
concerned  about  purity  and  formed  "eat- 
ing clubs,"  where  the\'  could  teel  at  home 
and  reflect  on  die  Scriptures. 

Jcsus  shares  a  Sabbath  meal  with  a 
"leadinif  Pharisee";  but  the  stor\  has  an 


ominous  note,  since  peo[ile  are 
"keeping  an  eye  (jn  him.  /~ 
Unfortunately,  by  omitting  — 
verses  2  to  6  the  text  in  the  Lec- 
tionar\'  e\iscerates  the  drama  anc: 
meaning  o[  die  whole  section.  A  man 
afflicted  with  tlropsy  ap]iears,  intemipting 
the  banquet  much  as  the  "sinful  woman" 
does  in  Lk.  7:3  7.  Jesus  then  asks  the 
la\v\  ers  (scribes)  and  Pharisees  if  it  is  lawful 
to  heal  on  the  Saliliath — perhaps  a  topic 
discussed  at  dieir  banquets.  In  the  tace  of 
their  silence,  Jesus  heals  the  man  and  then 
asLs  whether  the\'  would  sa\  e  a  child  w  ho 
falls  into  a  well  on  die  Sabbath.  Again  he 
recei\es  no  answer,  even  though  Jew  ish 
law  allowed  life-sa\ing  acti\ities  on  the 
Sabbath.  Jesus  views  the  man's  debilitating 
illness  as  li\  inu  death. 


Todav's  (Jospel  picks  up  the  st( 
the  point  where  Jesus  expresses  the 
nion  wisdom  about  dining  etiquette 
Prov.  25:6-7;  Sir.  3:17-20).  histead  of 
ing  places  ot  honor  his  listeners  are  ,ii 
to  go  to  the  lowest  place  to  avoi 
humiliation  ot  being  asked  to  move 
with  the  chance  that  the  host  will  rdv 
dieir  proper  deference  and  in\  ite  theiitr 
higher  position.  (  The  injunction  n: 
seek  places  in  the  ft-ont  seems  engraxJ 
e\er\'  (Catholic's  imagination,  as  die\  u 
die  m  the  back  ot  church.)  Jesus'  \>i 


letters 

|ust  fmisheil  two  semesters  ot  I  lebrev\  at 
the  local  (Quaker  seminary,  just  to  chal- 
lenge niyselt.  I  not  only  learned  begin- 
ning Hebrew,  I  also  learned  to  use 
Llermeneutika's  ccjmputeri/ed  Bilile 
Works  4,  which  enables  me  to  \  iew  bibli- 
cal passages  not  only  in  \  lebrew  antl 
Greek,  but  also  in  20  other  languages  and 
64  translations.  I  can  compare  the  various 
English  translations  I  have  chosen,  side  b\ 
side  with  the  I  lebrew  text.  And  I  can  also 
highlight  each  Hebrew  word,  review 
meanings  oi  the  wonl  and  how  it  is  parsed 
ami  weigh  the  virtues  ot  the  varicjus 
English  translations.  It  I  lermeneurika 
ever  adds  official  translations  of  the  Nova 
I  it/gatii  to  the  program,  even  novices  like 
niN  selt  will  be  able  t(j  conipare  the  quality 
of  the  translations  and  alscj  assess  limita- 
tions, like  diose  pointed  out  by  Lather 
Jensen  and  his  fellow  scholars.  I  think  it  is 
)  bit  late  now  t(jr  the  X^atican  to  attemjit, 
by  academic  ctjmpnjinise,  to  cloister 
(Catholics  from  a  multidimensional  taith, 


expcrienceel  in  competent  biblical  schol- 
arship and  emerging  technology. 

Ellen  Conroy 
Sherwood.  Ore. 

Close  Scrutiny 

Thank  \ou  tor  the  scholarl)'  and  insight- 
ful article  by  Joseph  Jensen,  O.S.B.,  in 
which  he  conv  incingly  illustrates  how  ill 
advised  are  some  ot  the  elirectives  of 
I .itiirji^iiiiii .  {iithciitiiiiin,  es|)eciallv  the 
demand  that  Bible  translations  contorm 
to  the  Latin  \ew  Wilgate  {S/i3).  But 
w  ill  his  \oice  be  hearil-  ( )ne  ot  the  tre- 
tjuently  quoted  requirements  trom  this 
new  document  is  that  the  Oeetl  be 
translated  in  the  singular  from  the  Latin, 
(jrdii  III  uiiiuii  Dciiiii;  but  the  original 
(ireek  ot  the  (Crcetl,  as  tornuilatetl  by  the 
tirst  two  ecumenical  councils  ot  the 
church  during  the  fourth  century,  is 
clearly  in  the  plural.  It  would  seem  that  a 
document  that  insists  on  literal  transla- 
tions would  reiiuire  that  the  Oeed  be 
translated  from  its  original  language,  in 
the  jilural,  as  "We  beliexe  in  one  (iod." 


It  is  the  Latin  translation,  not  the 
English  translation  we  now  emplo\,i 
is  not  literal. 

There  is  a  hirther  principle  to  b' 
(jl)ser\  ed.  Wlien  the  Oeed  is  part  oi 
baptismal  commitment  or  when  it  istie 
abjuration  ot  heresy,  it  is  properly 
expressed  in  the  singular;  but  as  a  In 
cal  text  to  be  jiroclaimcd  by  the  inin 
taithtul,  it  is  [iropcrl)  in  the  plural.  I 
would  seem  that  this  document  reqi" 
close  scrutim  and  interpretation,  es 
cially  b\  the  diocesan  bishops,  w  ho  i 
"the  go\ernors,  promoters,  and 
guardians  ot  the  entire  liturgical  litei 
the  church  committed  to  them" 
("Decree  on  the  Bishojis'  Pastoral  < 
m  the  (diurch,"  No.  15,  which  is  i|i 
verbatim  by  (Canon  835). 

Charles  E.  Milk'i - 
Camarilla  . 

Role  So  Different 

In  "  The  (Church  antl  PsychiaD'y"  (7/3 
Dr.  Ralph  A.  O'Coiinell  notes  well  di  i 
reference  to  ps\chiatr\  and  religion, '  : 
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like  jejune  advice  from  one  w  ho  liiin- 
las  broken  social  taboos  and  exboris 
Ikmers  to  radical  disciplesbip. 
hen  Jesus  makes  anodier  turn,  k.cbo- 
.lar\''s  vision  in  the  Magnificat,  be 
invokes  die  theme  of  rev  ersal — tliose 
exalt  themselves  will  be  humbled, 
;  the  humble  will  be  exalted — and 
on  to  shatter  diose  \er\'  dining  rituals 
le  seemed  to  supptirt.  Reeiprocit)  and 
-actice  of  inviting  people  of  equal  sta- 
ere  the  twin  pillars  ot  ancient  dining 
ms.  Jesus  rejects  this  and  says  that  you 

*  d  instead  invite  "the  poor,  the  crip- 
thc  lame,  the  blind,"  groups  of  no 
who,  Jesus  notes,  will  not  be  able  to 

J  3u  back.  These  groujK  w  ere  not  sim- 
:onoinically  poor  and  social  outcasts; 
ivere  often  considered  unclean.  The 

^  ran  communit)  celebrated  their 
as  an  anticipation  of  the  great  escha- 
cal  banquet,  but  ineligible  for  parrici- 
1  were  "the  lame,  the  blind,  and  the 
led"  (IViir  Scroll  7:4-6).  Jesus  too 
to  the  eschatological  banquet  at  the 
faction  of  the  righteous,  which  is 
)lized  in  the  present  b\'  the  inclusion 
se  very  outcasts. 

nee  die  meals  of  Jesus  throughout 


ibout  boundaries  will  always  arise, 
ons  of  free  will,  ininnjralit)'  versus 
apathology."  Yet  fewer  questions  are 
if  one  realizes  that  the  ps\'chiatrist's 
verv'  different  fi-oni  diat  of  the 
■confessor.  His  task  is  not  to  establish 
)r  innocence  but  rather  to  help  the 
t  be  more  aware  of  his  drives/enio- 
ind  die  mechanisms  he  uses  to  avoid 
straightforward  w  ith  himself  regard- 
em  and  his  behaviors.  Such  emorion- 
estv'  with  himself  shouki  help  him  be 
;tter  position  to  engage  more  mean- 
ly with  his  clergyman, 
my  view,  we  psychiatrists  are  not 
lilosophers  we  so  often  are  diought 
Rather,  ours  is  a  more  humble  task, 
m  to  a  piano  tuner's — through  psy- 
:rapy  and  at  times  w  ith  the  aid  of 
ations,  we  help  die  patient  become  a 
emotionally  well-tunetl  "instiai- 
"  who  is  in  a  better  (losition  to  make 
lable  decisions  insteatl  of  being  diiv- 
emotional  forces  formerly  unknown 
1. 

DonaldJ.  Carek.  M.D. 
Charleston.  S.C. 

it  27-September  3,  200 1  America 


Luke  have  eucharistic  overtones,  this 
(iospel  can  suggest  proper  "eti(]uette"  lor 
our  celebrations,  k'ating  with  Jesus  shouki 
be  a  time  ot  healing,  which  can  shock  even 
custoniar\'  religioLis  sensitivities.  Liturgy 
should  be  inclusive  of  those  whom  our 
societ)'  today  views  as  unworthy  or 
unclean.  Such  invitations  are  the  prelude 
to  admittance  to  the  banquet  of  the  just 
(righteous)  who  humbled  themselves  by 
associating  with  those  very  |)eople  to 
whom  Jesus  announces  the  benefits  of 
Ciod's  reign  (Lk.  4:16-1';). 


I  Never 
Promised  a 
Rose 
Garden 


Twenty-third  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C), 
September  9,  2001 

Readings:  Wis.  9;13-18;  Ps.  90;  Phm.  9- 
10;  12-17;  Lk.  14:25-33 

li^jo  can  conceive  ivhat  the  Lord 
intends?  (Wis.  9:13) 

0\  l  K  11  IK  FAS  T  weeks  the 
readings  have  alternated 
between  presentations  of 
Jesus  as  a  model  of  compas- 
sion anti  mercy  and  as  a  leader  who 
makes  harsh  demands  ot  his  tollowers 
(e.g.,  entering  the  narrow  gate,  casting- 
fire  on  the  earth,  bringing  division 
among  tamilies).  In  today's  Ciospel  the 
demands  mount.  One  cannot  be  a  disci- 
ple without  hating  family  and  even  one's 
own  life.  Most  people  would  see  Jesus' 
advice  as  downright  destructive,  consid- 
ering how  family  difficulties  cause  so 
much  suffering  today.  It  is  also  jarring  in 
a  church  that  stresses  that  the  family  is 
the  fundamental  human  community. 
1  hese  statements  may  reflect  a  historical 
jieriod  when  (christian  discipleship  did 
involv  e  wrenching  separation  from  lov  ed 


ones  anci  went  against  established  social 
customs.  Also,  the  word  hiilc  has  been 
widelv  interpreted  to  mean  not  enujticjii- 
al  anger  or  desire  ot  harm  to  others,  but 
"loving  less"  when  faced  with  a  fiuida- 
mental  life  choice  (cf.  Mt  10:37) — one 
that  makes  a  disciple  turn  his  or  her  own 
life  ujiside  tlov\  n.  Lor  Jesus  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  carrying  one's  crcjss.  Jesus  then 
appends  two  parables  that  in  effect  say, 
"If  you  follow  me,  ycm'd  better  know 
what  you  are  getting  into  and  prepare  for 
the  long  haul."  Luke  has  already  warned 
against  an  initial  joyful  and  enthusiastic 
response  to  Jesus'  word  that  then  withers 
and  dies  in  time  of  trial  (<S:1.^).  Proper 
discernment  must  precede  radical  disci- 
pleship. 

i  hese  dramatic  ctjnditions  for  disci- 
pleship were  rarely  fulfilled  in  the  early 
church  or  by  C^hristians  throughout  his- 
t(jn,'.  Lhey  have  often  been  misused  as 
literal  prescriptions  for  religious  life  (reli- 
gious were  scjmetimes  not  permitted  to 
visit  a  dying  family  member).  Is  their  rel- 
evance, then,  only  as  a  memory  of  a 
Utopian  vision  by  Jesus  the  martyred 
prophet,  or  are  they  limited  to  a  few 
heroic  saints — even  though  Jesus  says, 
"any  one  of  you?"  I  hey  are  rather 
indicative  of  a  kind  of  total  commitment 
that  every  follower  of  Christ  shouki  be 
prepared  to  live.  'Lhe  radical  demantls  of 
Jesus  call  us  to  center  (jur  lives  on  the 
suffering  and  risen  (.ihrist — which  rela- 
tivizes  even  family  values  and  the  security 
of  possessions.  Yet  the  ultimate  reversal 
remains  that  the  one  who  chooses  the 
kingdom  of  (!od  over  family  will  receive 
"an  overabunilant  return  in  this  present 
age,  and  eternal  lite  in  the  age  to  come" 
(Lk.  18:3X),  and  that  those  who  seek  to 
preserve  their  lives  will  lose  them,  while 
those  who  lose  them  will  save  them  (Lk. 
17:33).  John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Pray  about  how  the  Sunday 
Eucharist  may  be  a  time  of  healing 
and  of  acceptance  of  others. 

•  Thinking  of  the  challenges  you  face, 
pray  for  the  wisdom  to  find  "the 
resources  to  finish"  (Lk.  14:28). 

•  Pray  about  how  even  family  relation- 
ships and  material  needs  may  hinder 
a  more  intense  following  of  Christ. 
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Congratulations  to  Our  Newest  Award  Winners! 


Catholic  Book  Award 


Catholic  Book  Award 


First  PlcKC.  Popular 
Presentation  of  the  Catholic  Faith 

1-57075-2^6-6    pnpcr  $20.00 

Catholic  Book  Award 


Second  Place,  Spirituality 

I-57075-3I2-I    paper  $18.00 

Catholic  Book  Award 


Second  Place.  Reference 
1-57075-272-^    paper  $30.00 

Catholic  Book  Award 


Third  l''lace,  Design 
1-57075-325-3    paper  $20.00 


I.  n.  iK,  W.  I 


First  Place,  Theology 
1-57075-340-7    paper  $24.00 


Catholic  Book  Award 


Second  Place,  Scripture 
1-57075-330-X    paper  $25.00 

Catholic  Book  Award 


Third  Place,  Spirituality 

1-37075-278-8    paper  $15.00 

Catholic  Book  Award 


Third  Place,  Gender  Issues 
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Ethics  and  the 
Rush  to  Clone 

Thomas  A.  Shannon 


A  Jesuit  nui 


Of  Many  Things 


F\i  I  I)  w  1 1 II  \  (.RdW  pro- 
dciiiocracy  movement  led  l)y 
intellectuals,  journalists  and 
the  labor  mov  ement.  King 
Mswati  III  of  Swaziland  (a  small 
African  counti")'  surrounded  by  South 
Africa  and  Mozambique)  has  cracked 
down  on  dissent  and  declared  a  state 
of  emergencw  Press  censorshij), 
arrest  of  dissitlents  and  even  the  over- 
turning ot  judicial  rulings  favorable  to 
the  moNcment  ha\e  made  the  |ioint 
clear;  the  king  is  above  criticism, 
above  the  law  .  Like  the  biblical  patri- 
archs (or  their  medieval  emulators), 
he  is  God's  anointeil. 

Swaziland  does  not  rank  high 
among  world  hot  s)iots.  But  it  pro- 
vitles  a  useful  example  ot  \\  hat  ha|i- 
pens  when  "traditional  authorirv"  is 
challenged  and  declines  into  imposi- 
tion ot  w  ill  backed  by  force. 

In  some  trailitional  organizations 
(both  Cdiristian  anil  non-Christian), 
authorit}  has  been  closelv  linked  to 
the  idea  of  divine  right — it  is  CJod's 
will.  To  be  critical  ot  such  an 
arrangement  is  to  ojien  oneself  to 
accusations  ot  heterodoxv  or  heresy, 
agnosticism  or  e\  en  atheism.  Small 
wonder,  then,  that  most  of  the  archi- 
tects ot  modern  liberal  democracy 
ha\e  tended  to  be  religious  skeptics 
or  members  ot  small  "dissident"  reli- 
gious groups  in  their  society'  w  hom 
the  establishment  has  sought  to  root 
out  b\'  w  hatever  means  are  necessary. 

All  print  and  electronic  media  that 
promote  sedition  must  be  censored. 
Intellectuals,  those  dangerous  trou- 
blemakers who  have  nothing  better  to 
do  than  stii'  n|>  discontent,  must  be 
carefulK  momtoretl.  What  they  sa}' 
and  particularU  w  hat  they  w  rite  must 
be  controlled.  It  must  be  made  clear 
to  them  that  their  careers  as  educa- 
tors antl  tormers  ot  |Hibhc  o|Mnioii 
will  be  adverselv  attected  it  they  per- 
sist in  their  lies.  .An\  thing  thev  con- 
tribute to  the  public  deliate  shoulil 
contorm  to  the  minimum  standanls 
set  b\  those  m  authont\  .  .\nd  some 
selt-evidentlv  true  matters  (like  the 
unchanging  truths  ot  traditional 
authorit)')  are  no  longer  to  be  raised 
tor  discussion. 

Dissidents,  troublemakers  and 


malcontents  must  be  denounced 
(whether  openly  or  covertly)  to  the 
authorities.  Because  ot  their  threat  to 
public  order  and  discipline  it  is  quite 
legitimate  to  act  ruthlessly,  adopt  a 
position  of  "guilrv  until  proven  inno- 
cent" or  even  "guilty  by  association." 

Tratlitional  elites  who  listen  to 
their  constituencies  and  respond  with 
incremental  change  tend  to  be  long- 
liv  etl.  But  all  too  often,  when  regimes 
appeal  to  their  "traditions"  (about 
Cjod,  Reason  or  Re\ olutionaiy 
Utopia)  too  loudh'  and  become  coer- 
cive and  intimidatoiy,  their  days  are 
numl)ered.  People  are  radicalized; 
reformers  become  re\'olutionaries. 
Since  they  know  the\  will  be  perse- 
cuted an\wa\',  w  hy  not  go  whole  hog? 
F.ven  some  loyalists  begin  to  doubt 
the  rightness  ot  the  old  order,  sick- 
ened by  the  regime's  excess.  They 
bide  their  time.  And  slowly  or  rapidly, 
as  the  great  Irish  poet  W.  B.  Yeats 
put  it,  "things  fall  a]iart." 

Should  we  then  cast  aside  the 
notion  of  trai.liti(jnal  authority'?  No. 
Human  beings  and  organizations 
need  stabilit\'.  .Anarchy  cannot  work, 
particularly  in  a  closely  interrelated 
world.  Nor  can  r\'ranny,  as  the  last 
tew  ilecailes  ot  global  democratiza- 
tion have  shown.  We  need  to  be  real- 
istic: there  is  not,  has  never  been  and 
never  will  be  a  "perfect  society," 
whether  in  church  or  state.  V\'e 
delude  ourseK  es  antl  perhaps  commit 
blasphenu'  it  w  e  think  ()t  creating  a 
"city  ot  Cioil." 

Traditional  authorit)'  is  an  essen- 
tial link  joining  the  past,  present  and 
tuturc  ot  an\  count!")',  organization  or 
institution.  Paradoxically,  traditional 
authority  is  about  change:  as  authori- 
ty is  handed  on,  it  attects  anil  is 
attected  b\  those  gi\'mg  it  and  those 
who  receive  it.  Its  truth  and  value  lie 
in  its  metliation. 

The  king  ot  Swaziland  may  suc- 
ceed in  his  ettorts  to  halt  the  pro- 
democrac\'  movement.  For  all  we 
know  ,  his  ileepest  intentions  and 
motives  may  be  good.  But  it  he  thinks 
the  status  quo  can  remain  fixed  forev- 
er, he  is  sadly  nustaken. 

In  this  he  is  not  alone. 

Anthony  Egan,  S.J. 
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ditorial 


lefugees  at 


rlllS  YEAR  IS  TllK  5(1TII  ANNI\'F,RSARV  of  the 
United  Nations  Convention  Relating  to 
the  Status  of  Retiigees — a  body  of  interna- 
tional law  aimed  at  ensuring  the  rights  of 
people  fleeing  persecution  and  civil  unrest. 
Tshadowing  the  celebratory  note  appropriate  to  such  an 
ision,  however,  is  the  fact  that  these  rights  have  become 
easingly  threatened  as  the  wealthier  nations  have  shown 
nselves  more  and  more  hostile  toward  those  who  try  to 
h  their  shores.  This  dark  reality  underlies  the  annual 
ey  of  tlie  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees,  a  nongovem- 
ital  agency  basea  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  number  of  refugees  has  risen  by  one  million  over 
past  two  years,  to  14.5  million.  Bill  Frelick,  the  commit- 
director  of  policy,  said  in  presenting  the  survey  earlier 
summer  that  the  number  would  be  much  higher  if  peo- 
onging  to  escape  their  conflict-ridden  countries  were 
ally  able  to  escape.  Because  of  restrictive  laws  passed  bv 
tern  nations,  however,  as  well  as  greater  barriers  to 
ng  raised  by  conflict  counti"ies  themselves,  many  who 
to  leave  are  trapped  within  the  borders  of  their  own 
itry — an  astounding  20  million.  Driven  from  their 
es,  they  endure  harsh  conditions  in  poorly  supplied 
ps,  often  a  prey  to  the  very  human  rights  violati(jns 
I  which  their  states  should  be  protecting  them.  Sudan's 
rmnent,  for  example,  bombs  its  own  citizens  in  the 
K,  as  well  as  humanitarian  aid  sites.  Eight\'  percent  of 
nally  displaced  people  and  refugees  worldwide  are 
len  and  children. 

xss  than  generous  financial  support  by  wealthy 
ms  for  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
igees  has  compounded  the  difficulty  of  aiding  both 
ps.  Last  years  shortfall  in  funding  led  to  the  loss  of 
>taff  members  and  a  consequent  reduction  in  humani- 
a  aid.  In  terms  ot  contributions  per  capita,  Nomay, 
mark  and  Sweden  led  the  way.  Richest  (jf  all  countries 
gh  we  are,  the  United  States  ranks  a  disappointing 
1,  and  President  Bush  has  even  proposed  a  $5  million 
1  refugee  assistance.  At  their  summer  meeting  in 
ita,  the  U.S.  bishops  noted  that  the  little  we  do  allo- 
ib  overseas  assistance  to  refugees  has  not  kept  pace 
'  infladon.  On  a  wider  level,  they  expressed  concern 
the  U.S.  commitment  to  reftigee  protection  has 
';d,  pointing  out  that — despite  rising  numbers  ol 
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refugees — since  1992  refugee  admissi(jns  to  the  United 
States  fell  by  42  percent. 

Other  signs  of  a  waning  commitment  to  helping 
refugees  include  our  increased  reliance  on  the  use  ol 
mandator)'  detention  ot  bona  fide  asylum  seekers,  bistead 
of  being  paroled  into  the  community,  where  they  may  have 
friends  and  relatives  who  are  in  the  countn'  legally,  in  some 
districts  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
they  are  held  behind  bars  for  months  and  even  years  before 
their  cases  are  adjudicated.  Some  find  themselves  confined 
in  remote  county  jails,  housed  with  prisoners  facing  felony 
charges.  Heightened  use  ol  so-called  expedited  exclusion 
has  added  to  the  current  exclusionar\'  thrust.  This  proce- 
dure went  into  effect  with  C^ongress's  1996  immigration 
act.  Previously,  immigrants  arriving  at  ports  of  entry  with- 
out valid  travel  documents  could  have  their  cases  heard  by 
immigration  judges.  Now,  however,  low-level  I.N.S.  offi- 
cials can  make  an  immediate  determination  of  the  validity 
ot  their  status  as  persons  with  a  credible  fear  of  persecution 
and — it  they  so  choose — can  order  deportation  on  the  spot. 

RESTRICTIVE  MEASURES  BY  EUROPEAN  NATIONS  have  taken  a 
still  more  stringent  turn.  One  ot  the  contributors  to  the 
sun'ey,  Joan  Fitzpatrick — a  professor  of  law  at  the  Univer- 
sit\'  of  Washington — comments  in  her  article  on  what  she 
calls  European  intolerance  ot  asylum  seekers.  Ironically, 
this  coincides  with  significant  decreases  in  the  rate  ot  asy- 
lum applications  since  the  early  1990s.  Adding  to  asylum 
seekers'  burdens  is  an  underlying  view  that  they  are  semi- 
criminals.  The  increased  barriers  that  prevent  their  admis- 
sion to  Western  countries  have  led  some  to  turn  to  smug- 
glers for  help.  As  a  result  they  have  liecome  tainted  in  the 
public  mind  with  the  criminalitv  ot  those  who  in  tact  are 
victimizing  them  for  profit.  ( )ur  own  heightened  depen- 
tlence  on  mandatory  detenticjn  has  added  to  this  (jverall 
criminalizing  perception. 

In  a  resolution  passed  at  their  summer  meeting,  the 
U.S.  bishops  insist  that  the  United  States,  for  its  own  part, 
"can  and  must  do  UKjre  tor  reftigees  through  increased  sup- 
port for  refugees  overseas  and  increased  admissions  into 
the  United  States."  In  addition  to  displaying  greater  gen- 
erosit\'  in  financial  contributions  to  groups  like  the 
U.N.H.C.R.,  a  further  proactive  step  would  be  for 
Congress  to  pass  the  Refugee  Protection  Act.  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  on  a  bipartisan  basis  by  Patrick  Leahy 
(Democrat  of  Vermont)  and  Samuel  Brownback  (Republi- 
can of  Kansas),  the  act  would  drastically  reduce  the  use  of 
expedited  removal  and  mandatory  detention.  Passage  of 
this  act,  and  more  ^enennis  tundino;  assistance,  wcnild  be  a 
wa\'  to  celebrate  in  a  worth)-  manner  this  50th  anni\'ersary 
of  an  important  United  Nations  convention. 


news 

Signs  of  the  Times 


MOTHER,  CHILDREN  WALK  STREET  IN  BEIT  JALLA.  Iman  Nicola  Alam  walks  with  her  children 
near  an  Israeli  tank  outside  her  home  In  the  West  Bank  town  of  Beit  Jalla  on  Aug.  29.  Resident 
referred  to  the  town  as  a  war  zone  after  Israeli  armored  vehicles  moved  in  to  curtail  fire  from 
Palestinian  gunmen  aiming  at  the  Jewish  settlement  of  Gilo.  (CNS  photo  by  Debbie  Hill) 


Lay  Ministry  Programs  Form  as 
Well  as  Inform,  CARA  Finds 

U.S.  (^acholic  la\'  ministi")-  tomiation  pro- 
grams fomi  their  students  spiritually  v\  hile 
preparing  them  for  ministry  intellectually 
and  pastorally,  according  to  a  national  sur- 
ve\'  ot  directors  of  those  programs.  "On 
average,  respondents  estimate  that  approx- 
imatcK'  one-third  ot  a  cantliilate's  time  is 
tle\()ted  to  spiritual  tonuation  acti\'ities," 
saitl  the  repoit  published  by  the  (Center  for 
Apjilietl  Research  in  die  Apostolate.  It  said 
the  program  directors  most  often  citeil 
prayer  as  one  ot  the  most  important  ele- 
ments in  their  candidates'  spiritual  tomia- 
tion,  with  theological  reflection  also  high 
f)n  the  list.  Odier  elements  frei]uendv  cited 
as  most  important  w  ere  exi^erience  ot  a 
sense  ot  communitv',  retreats  and  tlev  elop- 
nient  ot  a  healthy  sense  ot  self. 

(lurrenth'  there  are  more  dian  300  pro- 
fessional (Catholic  lay  ministiy  fonnation 
progi'ams  in  the  United  States  with  a  com- 
bined enrollment  of  more  dian  35,000 — 
about  10  times  die  number  ot  seminarians 
in  ])ost-college  stiulies  ami  1  3  times  the 
number  ot  men  in  deacon  fonnation  pro- 
grams. The  bishops'  Secretariat  tor  Fami- 
ly, LaiU',  Women  anil  Youth  has  posted 
the  full  Cv\RA  report  on  the  \\  eb  site  of 
the  U.S.  (Conference  ot  (Catholic  Bish(jps, 
www.usccb.org. 

Milingo  Meets  With  Korean  Wife 
to  Say  He  Is  Leaving  Her 

/Vrchbishop  I'.mmanuel  Ahlingo  ot  Zambia 
recently  met  with  the  Korean  woman  he 
mamed  in  May  to  sa\'  he  w  as  lea\  ing  her, 
the  Vatican  announcetl.  In  a  statement 
issued  late  on  Aug.  2'>,  the  V^atican  said  the 
archbishop  gave  43 -year-old  Maria  Sung  a 
letter  telling  her:  "A'ly  commitment  in  the 
lite  of  the  church,  through  celibacy,  does 
not  permit  me  to  be  married.  The  church's 
call  to  me  to  return  to  my  first  commit- 
ment is  right." 

The  two  participated  in  a  wetlding  cere- 
mony perfomied  in  a  \ew  York  (City  hotel 
on  May  27  by  the  Rev .  Sun  Alyung  Aloon, 
but  the  marriage  was  never  registered  in 
die  State  of  New  York.  Sung,  who  earlier 


Israeli  Troops  Enter  Village, 
Make  Night  Like  Hell' 

Night  m  the  mainK  (Christian  village  ot 
Beit  jalla  was  "like  hell,"  said  die  Rev. 
A^acoub  Abdel  Nur,  pastor  of  Annuncia- 
tion (Catholic  (Church,  after  Israeli  toi  ces 
entered  die  village.  "It  was  terrible; 
nobody  could  sleep."  In  the  earl\  hours  ot 
Aug.  2S,  Israeli  torces  swejit  into  the 
upper  part  ot  Heit  jalla  after  hours  ot 
shooting  b\'  Palestinian  l  an/.eem  militia 
into  the  jew  isli  area  ot  (iilo.  Palestinians 


said  she  might  be  pregnant,  now  reports 
that  tests  indicate  she  is  ik  )t. 

In  a  television  ajipearance  on  Aug.  24 
and  in  two  Italian  newspaper  iiiteniews 
the  following  day,  .Archliishop  Alilingo 
said  he  married  Sung  because  he  had  felt 
lonelv  ami  misunderstood  bv  the  (Catholic 
(Church.  In  1''<S3,  after  being  relieved  of  his 
post  at  the  heatl  of  the  Archdiocese  ot 
Lusaka,  Zambia,  ami  moving  to  Italv,  the 
archbishop  drew  the  ire  of  many  local  Ital- 
ian bishops  because  ot  his  faith-healing 
niinistiy.  "At  rimes  I  was  described  as  a 
witch,  as  superstitious.  I  felt  alone.  Fheii, 
little  l)y  little,  I  was  approached  by  [Rev . 


consider  (lilo  to  be  occupied  territory, 
and  Israelis  see  it  as  a  neighborhood  of 
jerusalem.  Israeli  troops  took  over  a 
Ludieraii  church,  orphanage  and  sevei 
houses.  Father  Abdel  Nur  said  that  on 
the  first  dav'  of  the  occupation  the  Isra( 
patrolled  the  sHrets  in  jeeps  and  wame 
v\  itli  a  loudspeaker  diat  people  were  m 
to  leav  e  their  homes,  that  the  area  was 
Limler  curfew  until  ftiither  notice  and 
that  thev  would  shoot  at  anybody  walk 
ing  in  the  streets. 


Aloon's]  Unification  (Church,  which 
preaches  true  love  in  marriage.  And  I 
went,"  he  saitl.  "But  then  I  realized  I  h 
committed  a  serious  error,  and  I  repen 
and  that's  whv  I  asketl  the  I  loly  Fathei 
[allow  me  to|  re-enter  the  church,"  thf 
archbishop  saitl. 


Vatican  at  U.N.  Conference 
on  Racism 

I  he  X'aticaii  warned  that  giobalizarior 
technological  atlvances  are  threatening 
generate  new  tonus  of  racism  against  s 
et\''s  weakest  members,  including  inin" 
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t  popuhitions,  the  poor  and  the 
)m.  It  called  on  governments  to  he 
int  against  die  creation  of  a  "suh-catc- 
of  human  tieings,"  which  it  said 
d  represent  a  "new  and  tcrrilile  ionn 
iven  ."  The  comments  came  in  a  new 
)n  of  the  document.  The  ('.hiiixb  iiiid 
III,  hy  the  Pontifical  (Council  forjus- 
ind  Peace.  I'irst  i)ul)lished  in  P>SS,  it 
evised  in  anticipation  of  the  W'orkI 
erence  Against  Racism,  Racial  Dis- 
nation,  Xcnophohia  and  Related 
erancc,  scheduled  for  Aug.  3 1  -Sejit.  7 
irhan.  South  Africa, 
le  introduction  clearh  signaled  the 
:an's  determination  to  make  migra- 
poverty  and  pro-lite  issues  a  ke\' 
)f  its  agenda  at  the  U.N.  conference. 
)  called  for  a  major  educational 
:  against  racism  and  intolerance  and 
qualified  support  for  affirmative 
T  programs.  The  document 
ibed  a  troubling  array  of  discrimina- 
iractices  that  have  emerged  in  vari- 
arts  of  the  world,  including  ethnic 
cionalistic  wars,  "zero  immigration" 
new  fomis  of  exploitation  against 
grants  or  children  and  racist  mes- 
on the  Internet. 

fore  the  Durban  conference  began, 
Arab  countries  drew  the  ire  of 
and  the  United  States  by  saying 
vanted  participants  to  exatuine 
sm — the  movement  that  supports 
ate  of  Israel — as  a  form  of  racism, 
/atican  document  did  not  ilirectly 
ss  that  issue,  but  it  denounced  anti- 
ism  and  said  anti-Zionism  some- 
serves  as  "a  screen  for  anti- 
ism."  In  an  interview  with  the 
m  agency  Fides,  Archbishop  Diar- 
Martin,  the  Holy  See's  permanent 
rer  to  U.N.  offices  in  (ieneva  and 
;ad  of  the  Vatican  delegation  to 
in,  said  no  one  equates  Zionism 
acism  any  longer.  But  he  said  the 
"cnce  might  try  to  address  the  ques- 
f  Palestinian  suffering  in  other 

;  Vatican  document  indirectU' 
id  upon  another  controversial  topic 
racism  conference,  the  question  of 
ial  compensation  to  descendants  of 
The  document  said  that  ftom  a 
loint  of  view,  all  persons  ha\e  a  right 
itable  reparation  if  personalK  and 
y  they  have  suffered  material  or 
injury.  Ideally,  reparation  should 
lill  the  consequences  of  die  injusdce. 


When  that  is  not  possible,  some  fomi  of 
e(]uivalent  compensation  should  lie 
made — but  that,  the  document  acknowl- 
edged, is  often  difficult  to  calculate.  The 
document  saiti  the  principle  of  reparation 
also  has  implicarions  in  relations  betw  een 
nations,  for  example,  the  "o!)ligation  of 
gi\  ing  substantial  help  to  de\eloi)ing  coun- 
tries." 

The  Wirican  expressed  cjLialified  support 
for  affinnarive  action  policies,  which  aim 
to  advance  the  position  of  racial  or  ethnic 
groups  that  have  been  discriminated 
against  in  the  past — for  example,  in  creat- 
ing special  emiilo\nient,  eilucarion  or 
financial  o[iportuniries.  The  ilocumeni  saitl 
that,  on  one  hand,  there  was  a  real  risk  that 
these  jiolicies  coukl  "ciystallize  differ- 
ences" in  society,  favor  recruitiuent  on  the 
basis  of  race  rather  than  competence,  and 
compromise  freedom  of  choice.  But  it  also 
noted  the  arguments  of  supporters,  who 
say  that  sometimes  it  is  not  enough  to  rec- 
ognize equality  in  society — it  must  be  cre- 
ated. The  \'arican  said  that  in  die  entl, 
such  policies  are  legitimate  as  long  as  thev 
are  temporary  and  do  not  end  up  intlefi- 
nitely  maintaining  different  rights  for  dif- 
ferent groups. 

Kenyan  Church  to  Investigate 
Death  of  U.S.  Missionary 

The  (Catholic  (>hurch  in  Ken\a  will  launch 
its  own  investigation  into  the  death  of 
John  Kaiser,  of  the  Mill  Hill  Fathers,  die 
countiy's  bishops  announced.  Bishop  John 
Njue  of  Enibu,  chainnan  of  the  Kenyan 
bishops'  conference,  said  the  church  would 
pursue  its  own  investigation  because  the 
Kenyan  attorney  general's  office  ignored 
an  earlier  request  li\'  the  church  to  investi- 
gate die  piiest's  death.  Father  Kaiser  was 
found  dead  along  a  bus\'  highway  on  Aug. 
24,  2000,  widi  a  gunshot  wound  to  the 
head. 

Two  California  Dioceses  Settle 
Sex  Abuse  Case 

As  part  of  a  court  settlement  in  a  clergy  sex 
abuse  case,  the  Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles 
antl  the  Diocese  of  Orange  have  agreed  to 
abide  by  a  series  of  policies  aimed  at  pre- 
venting further  abuses.  I  hese  inclutle  a 
toll-fix'e  telephone  number  and  a  Web  site 
to  report  alleged  abuses.  Other  require- 
ments are  screening  <jf  seminaiians  and 
distnbutioii  of  a  pamphlet  through 


churches  and  schools  explaining  why 
priests  are  not  to  engage  in  sexual  activitv. 
(^huixli  officials  in  both  dioceses  ha\  e  said 
the  ret|uirements  reiiresent  no  major 
changes  to  current  jiolicies,  as  many  condi- 
tions alreaiK  are  in  place. 

Latinos  Becoming  Less  Catholic 

According  to  a  sun'ey  conductetl  last  \  ear 
in  Los  Angeles  County,  LLS.-bom  Latinos 
are  less  C^athcjlic  than  immigrant  Latinos, 
antl  mam'  fi-om  both  groups  drop  out  of 
the  church  as  the\'  age.  The  study,  con- 
ducted by  Da\id  Hayes-Bauti.sta,  director 
of  the  Cx-nter  for  the  Study  of  Latino 
Healdi  and  Culture  at  LLC.L.A.,  reports 
that  while  79  percent  of  Latino  immigrants 
said  they  were  Catholic,  only  63  percent  of 
LT.S.-liorn  Latinos  identified  themselves  as 
Catholic. 

A  greater  cause  for  concern,  said 
I  layes-Bautista,  is  that  children  who 
were  raised  with  a  religious  tradition  are 
tending  to  fall  away  from  that  tradition 
as  they  reach  adolescence.  V-VHien  asked 
how  they  were  raised,  89  percent  of 
Latino  immigrants  said  they  were  raised 
Catholic,  e\  en  though  only  79  percent 
still  identify  themselves  as  Catholic. 
Among  LLS.-born  Latinos,  79  percent 
said  they  were  raised  (Catholic,  even 
though  only  63  pei"cent  still  consider 
themseKes  (Catholic.  Some  embraced 
other  religions,  and  the  remaintler  ditl 
not  itlentif\'  w  ith  anv  reliiiion. 


Northern  Ireland  Bishops  Support 
Latest  Police  Force  Reforms 

Northern  Ireland's  (Catholic  bishojis 
ha\  e  gi\  en  their  support  to  the  latest 
proposals  to  reform  the  Ro\  al  L'lster 
(]onstabulaiy.  I  he  bishops  appealed  to 
C.atholics  to  accept  Britain's  latest  pro- 
posed refiirm  package  for  Northern  Ire- 
land's predominantly  Protestant  police 
force. 

"We  belie\'e  that  the  time  is  now 
right  fi)r  all  those  w  ho  sincereU'  w  ant  a 
police  sen  ice  that  is  fair,  impartial  ancl 
representative  to  grasp  the  opportimit\' 
that  is  presented  antl  to  exercise  their 
influence  to  achieve  such  a  sen  ice,"  the 
bishops  said.  Lhe  bishops  appealed  to 
young  Catholics  to  join  the  constabulaiy, 
which  is  S<S  percent  Protestant. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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The  God  of  Abraham 
Comes  to  a  Baptism 

^  The  next  step  in  outreach  ought  to 
be  ministry  to  interfaith  famihes.' 


B(  )L  I  \  ^  1  \R  \( .( )  1  wrote 
in  this  sp;Ke  al)()ut  the  chal- 


Alcngc  1)1"  interfaith  marriages 
ami  himilies,  ami  to  nn 
delight,  I  received  several 
affimiing  letters  from  priests  and  la\'  peo- 
ple. Thev  agreed  that  the  church's 
response  to  such  unions  will  he  among 
the  detining  issues  ot  21st-century 
(Catholicism. 

[  he  other  da\'  1  was  pri\ilegeti  ami 
mo\eil  to  witness  just  how  lo\ing  anil 
sensitive  that  response  can  i)e.  Aly  anxious 
correspondents  should  know  that  the 
experience  left  me  filletl  with  optimism 
anil  faith. 

l^rientls  ot  mine  in  a  Jewish-CCatholic 
marriage  recenth'  presented  their  school- 
age  children  for  baptism.  I  gather  that  this 
decision,  maile  after  \  ears  ot  reflection, 
did  not  jilease  some  tamih  meniliei's,  who 
thought  that  the  parents  were  turning 
their  hacks  on  half  their  children's  her- 
itage. Anyhotly  w  ho  is  a  partner  in  an 
interhiith  marriage  or  knows  people  in 
one  can  imagine  what  some  ot  diese  con- 
versations w  ere  like. 

Some  (jt  the  tension  had  eased  l)\  the 
rime  \\e  filed  into  church,  on  a  heauriful 
summer  Saturdav  afternoon,  tor  the  cere- 
mom.  \e\eitheless,  it  1  am  tluent  at  ,ill  in 
reading  l)()d\'  language,  not  e\er\l>od\' 
was  comtortahle  with  the  decision  or  with 
the  cereinonv  .  I  thought,  as  1  watched 
from  the  hack  ot  the  church  (m\  \()ung 
son  preters  to  watch  events  from  atar — a 
career  in  journalism  heckons,  poor  child!), 
that  some  visitors  still  were  not  recon- 
ciled. 1  he  ceremonial  injunctions  ot  the 
deacon  who  administered  the  sacrament 
seemed  (at  least  from  in\  \antage  point) 
to  inspire  some  shuttling  ot  teet  in  the 
pews. 

I  he  time  came  tor  the  hiessing  ot  the 
parents  ot  the  newly  hapti/.ed  children, 
i  he  children's  mother,  the  (Catholic  halt 


ot  the  marriage,  stepped  torwartl  to 
receive  her  i:)lessing  tirst.  It  was  lovelv  and 
poetic,  and,  of  course,  the  name  ot  Jesus 
was  iinoked  several  rimes.  I  hen  the  dea- 
con called  up  die  children's  tadier,  who  is 
Jewish.  At  this  point,  even  I  was  a  little 
tense,  worried  that  the  w  rong  word  or 
reference  might  gi\e  unintentional 
oftense  and  spoil  what  had  iieen  a  nio\ing 
ceremony. 

Ah,  me  ot  little  taith!  The  deacon 
reatl  another  lo\el\"  and  jioetic  prayer, 
asking  the  (Jod  ot  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob  to  bless  ni\'  friend.  Perhaps  diis  lov  - 
ing gesture  is  commonplace  toda\  ,  but  let 
me  assure  you,  it  was  new  to  inaii\'  people 
in  die  church  that  day.  .'\nd  more  dian  a 
tew  [leople  tound  themselves  a  little  more 
emorional  than  they  had  expected  to  be. 

.\nother  friend,  also  Jew  ish,  was  visi- 
blv  delighted  to  hear  a  Jewish  praver 
recited  at  a  (Catholic  ceremom,  but  she 
ailded  tiiat  had  she  been  asked,  she  would 
have  been  happy  to  recite  the  prayer 
aloud  in  Hebrew.  She  was  kitlding,  ot 
course,  but  that  gives  you  an  itlea  ot  the 
genuine  tellowship  this  seemiiigK  simple 
and  perhaps  routine  gesture  inspired. 

Stereotvpes  ami  suspicions,  ami 
worse,  certainlv  will  not  be  overcome  in 
the  tew  secomis  it  takes  to  recite  a  bless- 
ing in  a  church.  But  it  seems  tair  to  sav 
that  on  that  pleasant  summer  afternoon 
m  New  Jersev,  the  obstacles  to  true  ecu- 
menism became  just  a  little  less  daunt- 
ing. Jewish  tamih  members  saw  their 
taith  anil  heritage  affirmed;  (Catholics  in 
the  congregation,  celebrating  the  chris- 
tening ot  the  tv\(>  children,  were 
reminileil — to  use  the  words  ot  i''o|ie 
Pius  XI  often  quoted  b\'  the  late  (Cardi- 
nal John  ()'(Coiinor — that  the\'  are 
■'sjiiritual  Semites." 

I'or  the  parents  ot  children  born  into 
two  religious  traditions,  not  even'  baptism 
and  not  everv  bar  mit/vah  will  have  the 


happy  eiuling  (or  rather  beginning)  il 
witnessed.  My  friends  and  hundri 
thousands  like  them  will  continue  ii 
challenges  through  the  years.  The  qi 
tion  I  have,  and  I  suspect  others  hav< 
v\  hether  our  parishes  have  a  support 
vsork  in  place  for  parents  and  chi 
fr(  im  intertaith  families. 

Because  ot  my  association  with 
distinguished  journal  and,  I  suppi 
because  1  talk  about  religion  from  tim 
time,  friends  anil  acquaintances  in  in 
taith  marriages  often  discuss  their  c 
leiiges  and  problems  wath  me.  Someti 
thev're  simply  looking  for  basic  infer 
tion — do  I  know  any  organization, 
ministiy,  devoted  to  families  like  thi 
Sometimes  they're  looking  tor  it 
complex  answers,  and  on  such  occasi 
ot  c(  )urse,  I  simply  refer  diem  to  a  ne; 
Jesuit. 

L'litoruiiiatelv,  there  seem  to  be 
tormal  institutions  at  the  parish  1 
devoted  to  die  concerns  ot  interfaith 
ilies.  I  know  ot  minisdies  reaching  oi 
divorced  and  separated  (Catholics, 
minisnnes  devoted  to  gav'  (Cadiolics. 
would  have  been  unthinkable  a  quai 
ceiiturv  ago,  but  the  former  now  is 
monplace,  and  the  latter  is  becon 
more  common  in  urban  areas. 

I  he  next  step  in  this  admirable 
reach  ought  to  be  ministries,  form; 
mtonnal,  to  intertaith  families.  Then 
be  little  question  that  the  number  of 
tamilies  will  continue  to  grow  in 
ilecades  to  come.  Ironically,  of  coi 
this  is  a  consequence  of  the  chui 
tierce  commitment  to  education.  Y( 
(Catholics  now  go  oft  to  college  and 
careers  that  were  out  ot  their  granrW 
ents'  reach,  and  there  thev  meet  an^ 
in  love  with  Protestants,  Jew s,  Ilii 
Aluslims  and  Butldhists. 

W'e  ignore  this  at  our  [leril.  ilie 
immigration  trends  ot  the  late  2()di 
turv  ensure  that  \oung  (Catholics 
grov\  up  in  a  world  even  more  ili- 
than  todav's.  I  he  v\orlil  in  which  i 
marriage  meant  an  Italian  (Catholic 
niiig  an  Irish  (Catholic  is  tar,  far  rem 
from  the  realities  ot  toilav  and  tomor 

It  is  a  daunting  prospect  but,  as  I 
iiessed  one  fine  summer  afternoon, 
not  without  the  possibilitv  ot  real  Ik 
Terry  Gd 
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The  Army  has  a  critical  need  for  priests  to  serve  full  time  in  the  Army  or  part  time  in  the 
Army  Reserve  (usually  two  days  a  month,  plus  two  weeks  a  year).  As  an  Army  priest,  you 
minister  to  soldiers,  spouses,  children,  and  retirees.  You  also  have  the  unique  opportunity  to 
lead  a  group  of  young  people  who  face  the  spiritual  challenge  of  being  away  from  home 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 

And,  because  you  tram  with  your  fellow  soldiers,  you  experience  a  closeness  that  few 
other  ministries  can  offer.  For  more  information  about  specific  opportunities  and  benefits, 
call  an  Army  Chaplain  at  1-800-452-7617. 
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It  is  unethical  to  apply  this  unproven  research  to  humans. 

The  Rush  to  Clone 

-  BV  THOMAS  A.  SHAXXOX  - 


Till  IN  IFRX  ATIOXAL  I  FAAi  of  Panaviotis  Zavos.  of  the  Universin-  of 
Kentucky,  and  Semno  .\ntinori  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  a  group  called  the 
Raelians.  w  ho  think  humans  w  ere  made  hv  aliens  using  genetic  tech- 
nologies, have  both  announced  that  thev  are  moving  forward  on  the 
human  cloning  project.  The  Raelians  will  attempt  to  clone  DX.\  from 
the  deceased  child  of  an  .American  couple,  and  the  international  team  has  promised  to 
clone  a  human  w  ithin  a  \  ear. 

For  se\eral  \  ears  I  have  been  predicting  that  the  first  place  that  human  cloning 
would  be  done  would  be  in  an  assisted  reproduction  clinic.  The  reasons  are  simple: 
such  clinics  are  in  the  main  unregulated — thouijh  four  states  prohibit  human  cloning; 
they  have  customers  who  are  desperate  to  have  a  child  with  some  genetic  link  to  at 
least  one  partner;  monev  does  not  seem  to  he  an  obstacle;  and,  when  all  other  meth- 
ods have  failed,  here  is  one  last  method  to  tn\ 
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I  h;ul  assumed,  however,  that  this  woukl  he  clone  qiiiet- 
nd  with  a  certain  degree  of  chscretion  so  as  not  to 
te  picketing  at  the  chnic  or  professional  disapproval, 
le  did  I  think  that  a  major  actor  would  he  the  Raelians 
roup  vou  can  join  if  vou  send  in  a  check  for  3  percent 
our  post-tax  income)  and  the  international  team.  Nor 
I  foresee  that  the  project  would  he  announced  with  a 
t  deal  of  fanfare.  I  lence  the  rekindled  cloning  dehate 
much  media  attention. 

5ut  this  announcement  has  recentlv  heen  complicated 
eports  from  several  scientists  that  cloned  animals  are 
nning  to  manifest  prohlems  such  as  ohesitv',  errors  in 
expression  of  the  genes  and  developmental  delay.  The 
)lems  seem  to  be  associated  with  the  rapidity  with 
:h  the  clone  is  required  to  reprogram  the  genetic 
irial,  but  the  cause  is  not  clear  yet.  What  is  clear  is 
there  are  problems  and  that  some  show  up  rather 
Idy,  while  others  become  apparent  only  later. 
Jdiough  die  technology  of  cloning  has  resulted  in  s(jme 
;s,  the  argument  diat  the  technology'  works  is  facedous 
St.  Only  a  few  clones  have  acmally  been  pnxluced,  and  a 
mal  number  of  diese  have  been  primates.  Hundreds  of 
yos  need  to  be  produced  to  have  a  very  few  live  l)irths. 
y  clones  do  not  survive  or  have  to  be  euthanized 
ase  of  various  physical  problems.  Even  after  ve;ii'^^  of 
:ated  work  and  research,  the  lexas  A&M  facility'  has  not 
;eded  in  cloning  Missy,  a  beloved  dog  whose  owners 
rouslv  funded  the  cloning  project  diere.  If  diis  msh  to 


a|)plicanon  were  done  in  any  other  area  of  medicine,  I  sus- 
pect the  metlical  and  sciendfic  community-,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  feileral  government  and  consumer  activ  ist  grou[)s,  would 
rise  as  one  in  protest  at  such  improper  scientific  methods. 
'Think  of  recent  debates  over  drug  trials.  That  such  an 
iniproxed  and  unsafe  method  ol  assisted  reproiluction  is 
being  rushed  to  human  use  is  simply  wrong  both  sciendhcal- 
ly  and  ethically. 

I'here  are,  however,  several  interrelated  reasons  why  this 
project  seems  to  be  going  forwartl.  hirst,  in  this  countiy 
autonomy  has  come  to  mean  that  1  am  entitled  to  do  what- 
ever I  want.  This  is  a  variant  of  what  Robert  Bellah  and  his 
colleagues  called  "expressive  indivitlualism,"  the  right  to  be 
who  one  wants  to  be  and  to  seek  those  acts  that  bodi  make 
me  who  I  choose  to  be  and  that  also  express  that  self  This 
self  stands  apart  from  community  and  essenriallv  knows  no 
limits — except  those  imposed  by  ones  imaginarion  and  cred- 
it line.  This  model  of  autonomy  serves  the  cloning  debate 
well  by  isoladng  any  evaluarion  of  desires  and  motives  or  of 
scientific  efficac\'  fi'om  public  debate. 

Thus  in  the  Raelian  clinic,  the  DNA  comes  from  a 
deceased  child.  1  low  can  others  tinderstand  the  parents'  loss 
or  their  need  or  refuse  them  this  last  opportunity  to  see  that 
particular  configuration  of  DNA  expressed?  Others  have 
expressed  interest  in  chjning  a  parent  or,  a  recurring  theme, 
having  a  clone  from  which  to  hai-\'est  organs  or  perhaps 
bone  marrow  or  stem  cells.  In  diis  latter  case  it  is  important 
to  note  that  two  critical  precedents  have  been  set.  In  Eng- 
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hiiul,  human  cloning  is  permitted  to  obtain  stem  cells,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  embiyo  will  be  terminated  after  two 
weeks.  Additionally,  in  this  country  there  have  been  two 
well-discussed  cases  ot  individuals  using  various  assisted 
re[iroducti()n  technologies  to  conceive  children  to  use  as 
bone  marrow  donors.  Olijections  were  rebuffed  in  the  name 
ot  privacy  and  autonomy.  The  doners  will  probably  follow 
the  same  sti'ategy*. 

Second,  money  counts.  Assisted  reproduction  is  a  multi- 
billion-dollar-a-\ ear  industry.  Funding  is  mainly  private, 
though  insuiance  w  ill  provide  tor  some  treatments.  But  in 
general,  it  one  has  the  mone\-  up  front,  one  can  enter  the 
clinic.  Since  the  federal  government  does  not  at  present  sub- 
sidize cloning,  monies  will  come  from  private  individuals, 
private  agencies  or  organizations  like  the  Raelians.  It  would 
be  better,  I  think,  to  have  the  federal  go\ernment  support 
research  into  cloning  so  that  at  least  an  institutional  review 
boarti  and/or  some  government  agencv  would  review  it. 
Even  modest  oversight  is  better  than  none,  especialh'  with 
regard  to  satet\'  issues. 

Third,  there  are  man\-  infertile  cou|)les,  as  well  as  many 
gay  and  lesbian  couples,  who  desire  a  child  with  a  genetic 
link  to  one  of  the  partners.  Fcjr  many  ot  these  people  the 
current  technologies  have  not  worked.  Or  donor  gametes 
are  unacceptable  because  of  the  consequent  genetic  as\'m- 
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metn'  between  the  partners.  With  cloning  there  is  asymn 
dy,  but  it  is  from  within  the  relation.  If  one  is  desperate  fo 
child  and  all  traditional  attempts  have  failed,  there  is  nJ 
one  more  option:  cloning.  With  cloning,  desperation  jo 
up  with  die  dri\'e  for  progress,  as  well  as  for  fame  and  f 
tune.  /\nd  in  a  culture  in  which  failure  to  use  available  te( 
nologies,  no  matter  how  risk-\',  is  equivalent  to  moral  faik 
eliminating  this  one  last  chance  tor  a  child  with  a  gent 
relation  to  one  partner  would  be  considered  problematic 
not  immoral. 

F'ven  though  most  people  recogmize  that  die  clone  is  ] 
the  same  person  as  the  original,  talk  ot  replacement  fc 
deceased  child  or  a  deceased  parent  or  for  one's  self  still  o 
tinues.  People  talk  of  cloning  as  a  fomi  ot  secular  imnioita 
in  that  their  DXA  will  march  onward  in  a  being  at  k 
genetically  identical  to  them.  One  person  reportedly  said  t| 
he  knew  a  clone  of  his  mother  would  not  be  her,  but| 
would  like  to  give  the  clone  a  chance  to  experience  all 
things  his  mother  was  not  able  to  experience  because 
grew  up  during  the  Depression.  As  if  a  fortune  would! 
available  to  pursue  such  litest\'le  options  after  pajing  fori 
cloning  procedurel  Such  continuing  misperceptions  of  w 
cloning  will  achieve  reveal  a  protound  ignorance  ot  its  d 
come  and  perhaps  of  the  process  itself.  How  can  intorr 
consent  be  present  here? 

Finally,  one  still  hears  the  rhetoric  of  the  clone 
source  ot  spare  parts  (jr  as  a  source  ot  renewable  parts 
blood  marrow.  Notwithstanding  the  tragic  circumstar 
that  letl  at  least  two  ccjuples  to  avail  themselves  of  assi; 
reproductive  techniques  to  have  a  child  precisely  to  use 
child  as  a  tlonor,  such  use  reduces  the  child  to  a  means 
violates  its  dignity,  laking  an  organ  trom  such  a  c 
would  not  only  cause  physical  harm;  it  would  also  be  a  s 
stantive  violation  of  the  child's  integrity.  Even  if  on 
thinking  of  taking  a  kidney  or  part  of  the  liver,  or  e 
bone  marrow,  the  child  is  reduced  to  an  object.  Some  l 
referred  to  this  as  neo-cannibalism,  a  label  that,  while 
haps  a  bit  over  the  top,  does  make  a  point. 

The  critical  issue  in  the  present  cloning  debate  is 
simple  but  tundamental  issue  of  research  ethics: 
research  has  iKJt  been  proven  effective  or  safe  on  ani 
models;  therefore  it  is  unethical  to  apply  it  to  humans, 
not  a  violation  of  anyone's  rights  to  insist,  at  the  bare  i 
imum,  that  the  technique  ot  cloning  ought  at  least  t( 
demonstrated  as  ettective  and  safe  before  we  rush 
using  it.  However,  in  .America  we  act  first  and  tf 
later — if  at  all.  1  think  we  have  been  and  continue  t'  ' 
extremely  luck\'  with  the  implementation  ot  in  vitro  It 
ization,  which  was  also  rushed  to  market  without  adci| 
animal  trials.  Maybe  our  luck  will  hold  again, 
shouldn't  such  decisions  have  a  litde  more  ethical  man 
than  just  luck? 
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N  A  BlA  S  I  Fin  week- 
end this  past  Febru- 
ary, 26  people  met  at 
the  Cenacle  Retreat 
JSC  in  Chicago  to  reflect  on  the 
^ious  dimensions  of  marriage. 
:hing  unusual  about  that.  WTiat 
unusual  about  this  gathering 
that  it  brought  together 
istians  and  Muslims  who  are 
ried,  engaged  or  seriously  con- 
;ring  marriage.  Attendees 
ed  mostly  from  the  Chicago 
I,  but  also  from  Valparaiso, 
ineapolis,  Rochester,  Minn., 
Seattle.  One  man  even  cut 
t  a  trip  abroad,  at  his  wife's 
;st,  to  be  present. 
Mixed  marriage,"  the  canoni- 
;erm  for  marriage  between  a 
lolic  and  a  member  of  another 
stian  church,  is  a  fact  of  life  in 
rica's  religiously  plural  societ)'. 
many  may  not  reali/.e  how 
alent  it  is  among  Catholics.  A 
y  by  Creightfjn  University's 
:er  for  Marriage  and  Family  in 
'  indicates  that  today  roughly 
ercent  of  all  Catholics  many 
-Catholics.  Most  of  these 
as  involve  Cathf)lics  and  other 

stians  (a  more  ecumenically  sensiti\e  term  is  "inter- 
:h"  marriage  rather  than  "mixcti,"  which  has  sfwne  neg- 
connotations). 

lowever,  increasing  numbers  of  C.atholics  are  marry- 
ews,  Muslims  and  adherents  of  other  religions  (the 

iGEORGE  TVRTKOVIC  is  associate  director  of  the  Office  for 
■;enical  and  Interreligious  Affairs  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
;go.  She  is  a  Catholic  married  to  a  Bosnian  of  mixed 
im-Catholic  parentage. 
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canonical  term  here  is  "disparit\-  of 
cult,"  but  "interfaith"  or  "interreli- 
gious" marriage  are  more  user- 
friendly  terms).  Catholic-Jewish  cou- 
ples, because  of  their  greater  number 
and  longer  histoiy  in  American  soci- 
ety have  a  growing  list  of  resources, 
including  books,  W  eb  sites  and  sup- 
port groups  like  the  national  Dove- 
tail Institute  and  the  Chicago-based 
Jewish  (Catholic  Couples  Group.  But 
there  are  practically  no  past(jral 
rescjurces  for  Christian-Muslim  cou- 
ples in  the  United  States,  despite  the 
fact  that  according  to  many  esti- 
jj  ^  mates,  there  are  now  more  Muslims 

in  this  country  than  Jews.  The  few 
print  resources  available  to  pastors 
and  couples  are  either  outdated  or 
written  for  a  non-American  context. 
(The  Canadian  Centre  for  Ecu- 
menism has  just  published  an  exel- 
lent  document,  Pastonil  G/iiilc/iiics 
for  Miislivi-Cbristian  Miiiritigi's.  ) 

The  dearth  of  resources,  com- 
bined with  the  reluctance  ot  many 
imams  and  pastors  even  to  broach 
the  subject,  has  left  Christian-Mus- 
lim couples  at  a  loss.  To  whom  can 
they  turn  for  advice  about  the  unique 
issues  they  face?  V\1iere  can  priests 
and  campus  ministers  go  when  called  upon  to  cotmsel  the 
small  but  growing  number  of  such  couples? 

And  Christian-Muslim  couples  truly  are  in  need  of 
especially  sensitive  and  informed  pastoral  care.  Reaction  to 
such  relationships  can  be  strong,  and  many  couples  fear 
vehement  tlisapprox  al  from  their  families,  ethnic  group  9 
and/or  society  at  large.  Muslim  women  wishing  to  many  g 
CTiristian  men  face  the  additional  worry  of  potential  ^ 
ostracism  from  the  faith  cominunit}',  for  although  Islam  £ 
permits  Muslim  men  to  marry  "petjple  of  the  book"  § 
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(Cvhristians  ami  jews),  Muslim  women  marr\'  only  within 
the  faitli. 

Fehruar\  s  conference,  jointly  planned  by  Christian  and 
Muslim  organizations  in  Chicago,  was  an  attempt  to  meet 
the  jiastoral  needs  of  these  couples.  It  attractetl  a  diverse 
group — (christians  diverse  according  to  denomination 
((Catholic,  Episcopalian,  Lutheran,  Methodist),  Muslims 
according  to  ethnicirv  (Eg\'ptian,  Indian,  Thai,  .-Vmerican- 
Folish-Pakistani).  Vet  all  wrestled  with  die  same  concerns: 
different  religious  understandings  of  marriage  (sacrament 
versus  sacred  contract,  divine  versus  human  institution), 
greater  lamilv  invoKement  in  mate  selection  and  marriage, 
Islam's  proscri]ition  ol  dating,  potential  legal  problems  in 
counti"ies  with  sharia  (Islamic  law)  in  force,  greater  cultural 
differences  (and  more  difficult\'  distinguishing  die  religious 
from  the  culuu^al).  VMiile  addressing  these  topics  with  Chris- 
dan  anti  Muslim  experts  was  necessaiT,  couples  agreed  that 
one  of  the  best  aspects  of  the  weekend  was  the  chance  t<j  dis- 
cuss their  concerns  w  ith  others  in  the  same  simation. 

What  follows  is  a  brief  exploration  of  three  major  chal- 
lenges facing  C.hristian-Muslim  couples,  and  indeed  most 
interfaith  couples:  negoriaring  boundaries,  pra\Tng  tcjgedier 
and  raising  children. 

Negotiating  Boundaries 

On  Saturda\'  night,  retreatants  participated  in  an  actixitv 
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designed  to  get  them  thinking  alxjut  boundaries.  The 
pies  were  asked  to  split  into  four  groups  (Muslim  worn 
Muslim  men.  Christian  women.  Christian  men)  to  disc^ 
and  list  negotiables  and  non-negotial)les  in  the  form  ( >\  i 
shall"  and  "I  shall  not"  statements.  They  were  also  askc. 
list  their  fears,  raricjnal  or  not.  Some  fears:  baptism  ot  tl 
children  (Muslim  men),  moving  to  a  foreign  coundT  ind 
nitely  (Christian  women);  giving  up  the  faith  (Musr 
women),  being  rejected  bv  the  husbands  familv  (Christ 
women). 

In  their  lists  of  shalls  and  shall  nots,  the  overwhelii 
response  of  the  participants,  no  matter  the  religion,  w  .is 
will  maintain  m\'  religious  and  cultural  identit\';  I  will 
convert."  One  couple  admitted  that  before  the}'  got  man 
each  fantasized  about  what  it  would  be  like  for  the  othc 
convert.  "But  in  the  end,  neither  of  us  was  willing  to  gui 
our  faith.  Its  the  core  of  our  existence  and  identity,"  v\ 
said.  I  low  e\'er,  couples  also  indicated  v\  ith  equal  vigor  a  v 
ingness  to  learn  about  and  from  the  other:  "I  shall  le 
more  about  the  religion/culture/language  of  m\'  partner." 

This  exercise  highlighted  the  importance  of  discus; 
negotiables  and  non-negotiables  as  earlv  as  possible  in 
relationship,  so  as  to  avoid  misunderstandings  later.  Hov 
er,  even  after  going  through  the  difficult  process  of  negol 
ing  lioundaries,  couples  cannot  presume  that  the  initial  1 
drawn  would  be  immovalile.  The  married  couples  pre; 
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ed  that  all  should  cxpctt  lo  he  changed  in  some  v\a\  In 
aith  of  their  partners.  "I  hav  e  always  deeply  felt  the  need 
iljfill  ni\'  promise  to  raise  nu'  children  (Catholic,  and 
re  diey  were  horn  1  thought  that  it  the\-  e\  er  deciileil  to 
>me  Muslims  as  adults  I  would  he  crushetl,"  said  one 
ler.  "But  now  I  know  that  it  the\-  diti,  I  wouKI  he  O.K. 
:'s  how  tar  V\  c  come." 

ing  Together 

ortunities  for  prayer  were  provided  at  several  points 
ig  the  weekend:  a  room  was  set  aside  for  die  five  daily 
im  prayers,  there  was  C>atholic  Mass  and  an  ecumenical 
ling  prayer.  Mirroring  contemporaiy  American  societ)-, 
lies  differed  greatly  in  their  degree  ot  personal  and 
lal  religious  practice.  One  married  couple  hadn't  prayed 
her  "because  we  never  had  die  chance."  Another  couple 
iged)  hadn't  prayed  together  either,  hut  because  of  a 
:ious  choice,  hi  this  case,  the  Christian  woman  felt  she 
dd  to  go  to  church  alone,  so  she  could  pray  without 
antly  worrying  about  how  her  partner  would  react  to 
oicifix,  the  Eucharist  antl  so  on. 

ome  couples  tried  to  tind  a  common  language  that 
d  allow  them  to  pray  together.  Hiis  is  often  accom- 
;d  by  the  Christian  agreeing  to  adopt  Islam-friendh' 
age  in  prayer — which  is  not  difficult,  since  Christians 
^Tuslinis  believe  in  the  same  God  and  both  call  God 
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merciful,  just,  compassionate  and  omnipotent.  (Compromise 
is  more  complicated  in  the  other  direction,  tor  a  Muslim 
cannot  agree  to  pra\'  in  the  name  oi  jesus,  or  even  to  "God 
the  Father." 

Its  not  just  the  language  ot  praver  that  can  be  tnck\',  but 
postures  too.  One  Ludieran-Aluslim  couple  said  that  they 
did  not  pray  s//h/t  (ritual  prayer  that  includes  specific  move- 
ments) togedier  because  doing  so  may  be  considered  a  credal 
affirmation  of  Islam.  But  privately  in  the  morning  and 
evening  the\'  are  learning  to  pray  side  by  side,  each  using 
their  own  prayer  forms  and  postures,  including  prostration, 
but  always  praying  the  ^/// V/ (supplicator\'  prayer),  which 
allows  for  petitions  and  more  fi-eedoni  in  stnicture  and  lan- 
guage. The  couple  sees  praying  together  as  one  wa\'  of  bind- 
ing their  lives  together. 

Several  ccniples,  tearing  a  "lowest  common  denomina- 
tor" compromise,  chose  not  to  pray  together.  Fhev  felt 
more  comfortable  praying  in  their  own  tradition,  but  in  the 
presence  ot  the  other — e.g.,  a  (Christian  wife  would  say  the 
Our  leather  at  the  same  time  her  Muslim  husband  recites 
iil-Fiitiha  (first  chapter  ot  the  Qur'an).  This  method  of 
being  together  in  prayer  is  commonly  known  as  the  "Assisi 
model,"  after  the  method  used  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  and 
leaders  from  various  religions  during  the  World  Day  of 
Prayer  for  Peace  at  Assisi  in  1986. 

Still  other  couples  preferred  to  pray  separateh',  to  pre- 
ps;- 


There  are  six  sides 
to  every  issue. 
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sen  c  a  "sate  place"  tor  their  ow  n  heliets  and  practices. 
When  Children  Come 

One  ot  the  most  emotional  sessions  ot  the  weekend, 
"When  (Children  C^ome."  was  led  hy  Anne  and 
Mohammed,  a  C^atliolic-Aluslini  couple  married  seven 
\  ears  who  are  the  parents  of  two.  They  decided  to  raise 
their  chiKlren  (Catholic,  hut  with  a  deep  appreciation  tor 
their  fathers  Muslim  faith.  Reaching  this  decision  was  diffi- 
cult enough,  hut  living  it  out  has  been  a  constant  challenge, 
even  painftil  at  times.  Anne  recalled  that  just  as  she  was 
hursting  with  |o\  at  the  baptism  ot  their  tlrst  child,  she 
looketl  o\  er  at  her  husband  to  see  tears  streaming  down  his 
face. 

Anne's  stor\-  demonstrates  how  sensitive  an  issue  bap- 
tism can  be  for  interfaith  couples.  Emotions  about  the 
sacrament  run  tleep  for  both  Christians  and  Muslims,  and 
most  people  tlo  not  realize  how  visceral  tlieir  reaction  to 
the  mere  woiil  ma\  be.  A  sacrament  ot  Christian  initiation, 
baptism  is  no  mere  nicet\,  easilv  negotiated.  Baptism 
means  becoming  part  of  the  Christian  communit}',  and 
Muslims  are  ven  aware  of  this  fact,  sometimes  more  than 
C^hristians.  The  Muslims — mostly  men  at  this  retreat — telt 
that  allowing  then-  children  to  be  baptized  meant  they  had 
somehow  failed  in  one  of  their  most  important  tluties,  to 
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raise  their  children  as  Muslims  (in  Islam,  the  faith  and  aii 
entails  is  transmitted  through  the  father). 

iAnne  and  Mohammed  continue  to  struggle  with  f 
challenges  of  their  choice.  They  emphasize  that  thev  t 
not  attempting  a  s\  nthesis.  Thev  ha\  e  intentionallv  chor 
to  raise  their  children  in  a  single,  coherent  system  of  be 
rather  than  raising  them  as  bireligious  or  as  "nothing' 
then  letting  them  choose  later.  Thev  feel  that  this  is  t 
best  way  to  help  their  children  become  adults  of  stri 
faith. 

.■\nother  area  ot  difficulrv  tor  these  couples  is  hov 
teach  their  children  about  Jesus.  Muslims  revere  Jesus  i 
as  a  great  prophet,  but  do  not  believe  he  is  divine.  Km  tv 
this,  does  the  (Christian  parent  shv  awav  from  descnl 
Jesus  as  Son  of  Ck)d,  or  praying  in  Jesus'  name,  even  \\ 
the  couple  has  agreed  to  raise  their  children  Christian - 
had  been  decided  to  raise  the  children  as  AIusli 
wouldn't  thev  be  taught  the  doctrine  ot  tinvhid,  the  al)s( 
oneness  of  Ciod,  and  the  Muslim  beliet  that  Jesus 
prophet  but  not  diviner  Do  Christians  in  interfaith  i  • 
riages  feel  thev  must  downpla\'  certain  aspects  of  their  U 
for  the  sake  of  harmony?  Are  their  Aluslim  partners 
asking  them  to  do  so?  On  the  other  hand,  many  coi 
feel  that  focusing  on  beliefs  held  in  common  increases  li 
il\'  unirv. 

.Anne  and  .Mohammed's  children  are  still  young 
and  three),  and  they  know  that  more  difficult  question 
sure  to  come.  But  right  now,  "our  children  are  not 
fused,"  says  .\nne.  "Thev  are  being  raised  Christian,  bv 
do  say  both  Muslim  and  Christian  prayers  at  mealti 
Practically  speaking,  I  don't  think  that  day-to-day,  livi 
(Christian  or  a  Muslim  life  are  so  different." 

.\lthough  the  retreatants  were  concerned  aboul 
possihilirv'  of  making  too  many  compromises  and  relal 
ing  faith,  they  did  note  a  disrinction  between  objective 
ological  concepts  and  the  li\  ed  experience  of  faith,  a 
tinction  that  can  make  lite  together  possible.  Some  v> 
argue  that  the  two  cannot  be  separated — and  those 
believe  this  may  eventtialh'  decide  against  marriage.  Bi 
the  rest  of  these  highly  educated,  moderately  to  str< 
religious  couples,  while  theolog)'  is  important,  it  doe 
have  the  last  wonl.  They  are  concerned  about  obji 
truth,  and  do  live  with  the  tension.  But  they  are  also 
cerned  about  living  their  daih'  lives  in  love,  and  the\ 
that  God  will  condnue  to  guide  them  on  the  challen 
[xith  they  have  chosen  to  torge  together. 

"Marriage  is  about  cfMiipromise,"  says  Anne, 
interfaith  marriage,  there  are  definitely  hard  sacrifices 
made.  Xo  question  alK)ut  that.  .\nd  sometimes  it's  1 
being  pioneers.  But  I  believe  Ciod  brought  Mohar 
and  me  together  for  a  reason.  There  must  be  a  purp  ^ 
believe  it  is  to  bring  us  closer  to  God." 
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Worker  Rights  in  a  Global 
Economy 


'  ROBERT  A.  SENSER 


is  time  to  cease  disci 
rr cements. 


kers  in  trade /investment 


J 


.S.    TRADI'  I'OLICIES, 

must  he  "fiillv  aligned 
with  our  vahies,"  the 
new  United  States 
de  Representative,  Robert 
Zoellick,  said  in  an  inter- 
w  published  in  The 
ishington    Post  on 
rch  13.  "I'm  convinced, 
ether  it  rehites  to  child 
or,    forced    labor,  or 
v^/AIDS — and  I'm  sure  there 
be  others — that  to  be  success- 
I  and  my  compatriots  have  to 
out  front  on  those  issues,"  he  tok 
t  reporter  Paul  Blustein.  Otherwise,  warned  Zoel- 
,  the  cause  of  free  trade  mav  be  put  at  risk. 
iTop  trade  officials  are  averse  to  linking  child  labor  or 
other  "value"  with  trade,  so  the  thoughts  expressed  by 
;llick,  only  five  weeks  after  he  took  office,  are  especially 
lificant.  His  ideas  are  in  tune  with  the  changing  public 
private  mood  toward  worker  rights  in  the  global  econ- 
7.  Never  before  have  there  been  so  many  codes  of  con- 
t,  declarations,  speeches,  statements,  polls,  editorials, 
;rs  to  the  editor  and  other  pronouncements  favoring 
rnational  worker  rights.  But  what  difference  has  that 
Douring  made  at  the  practical  level — in  the  world's 
kplaces,  especially  those  of  the  most  vulnerable  work- 
sweatshops  still  nourish.  C>hildren  making  garments 
fireworks  die  in  fires  and  explosions.  Women  work  in 
'Dries  seven  days  a  week  hjr  a  pittance,  and  then  are 
dnely  fired  when  they  try  to  organize  a  union.  In  short, 

feRT  A.  SENSER,  a  former  labor  attache  in  the  U.S.  foreign 
.ice,  edits  Human  Rights  for  Workers  at  www.senser.com. 


a  glaring  contradiction 
exists  between  today's  oft-proclaimed  principles  and  actual 
workplace  practices  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  That  con- 
tradiction becomes  all  the  more  glaring  in  light  of  the  dis- 
parity between  the  vast  wealth  generated  in  today's  global- 
ized world  and  the  massive  povert\'  among  the  working 
men  and  women  who  help  produce  it. 

7  hanks  to  the  media  and  e\  en  more  to  the  Internet, 
those  grim  realities  are  receiving  relentless  exposure.  They 
sparked  demonstrations  such  as  the  one  at  the  1999  minis- 
terial meeting  of  the  World  Trade  Organization  in  Seattle, 
and  at  the  April  20-22  Summit  of  the  Americas  in  Quebec 
City.  At  the  Quebec  summit  President  Bush  and  top  gov- 
ernmental leaders  from  throughout  North,  South  and 
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Food  For  The  Poor  adds  Colombia 
to  its  Home  Building  Program 


PAID  ADVERTISET'E 


For  refugees  in  Colombia,  "home"  is  often  a  cardboard  box, 
a  tin  shack  or  a  makeshift  shanty. 


Luis  Antonio,  81,  lives  with  his  wife,  Isabel 
Varela  de  Murcia,  71,  just  outside  the  city  ot 
Bogota,  Colombia.  Their  home  is  a  canvas 
cloth  tied  around  some  wooden  poles. 
Newspapers  cover  the  inside  walls  in  an 
effort  to  keep  the  shelter  warm. 

Tears  roll  down  Luis's  face  as  he  recalls  the 
overnight  hurst  of  violence  in  his  hometown, 
located  in  the  province  of  Cundinamarca,  that 
left  seven  of  his  neighbors  dead  and  forced  him 
and  his  wife  to  tlee  the  area.  He  describes  how 
they  hid  in  nearby  woods  tor  two  weeks  before 
making  their  way  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  He 
says  the  sounds  of  gunshots  still  ring  in  his  ears. 

"It  was  our  worst  nightmare,"  he  says.  "We 
had  to  get  up  and  run  and  leave  everything 
behind.  We  used  to  have  a  small  farm  and 
some  animals.  Now,  we  have  nothing,"  he  says, 
dragging  his  bare  feet  across  the  cold,  dirt 
floor.  "We  cannot  even  earn  enough  money  to 
buy  food."  Often  the  couple  goes  without. 

"My  farm  wasn't  big,  but  at  least  we  could 
work  and  we  could  eat.  Now,  all  we  have  left 
is  this  patch  we  bought  with  our  savings." 
Antonio  bows  his  head  and  cric>. 

Less  than  a  hundred  yards  away,  Carlos 
Eduardo  lives  with  his  wife,  Marcela,  and 
their  six  children.  Carlos's  niece  also  lives  with 
the  family.  The  nine  crowd  together  inside  a 
one-room  shack  made  from  a  patchwork  of 
"usted  corrugated  metal,  wood,  and  plastic. 
Vv  ind  and  rain  blow  through  the  holes  in  the 
iil.ick  plastic  siding.  They  have  no  running 


water  and  no  sanitary  facilities,  on\y  a  bucket. 
At  night,  they  huddle  together  in  two  beds  in 
order  to  keep  warm. 

Often,  too,  they  go  without  food.  "It's  like 
everything  else  in  life,"  says  Marcela,  "We  eat 
when  we  have  something.  If  there's  no  money, 
there's  no  food.  Sometimes,  we  have  some 
leftovers  from  the  day  before  and  I  heat  them 
up  for  breakfast.  But  when  we're  without 
work,  it's  very  difficult  to  find  food." 

Tlic  nine  axwd  togethir  iiisidc  a  one-rootn  sluick 
inoiiefmin  a  patchwork  of  nisted  corrugated  metal, 
wood,  and  plastic.  Wind  and  vain  blow  tlmni^'li  tlie 
holes  in  the  bhick  pListic  fiilifig.  Huy  httre  no  running 
wata  and  no  sat litaiy  facilities,  only  a  Inicket. 

Although  the  family  has  managed  to  escape 
the  violence  in  the  countryside,  there  are  still 
many  other  dangers  where  they  now  live. 
Each  day,  children  are  kidnapped  from  the 
area.  And,  if  parents  can  find  work  to  help 
feed  their  children,  there  is  still  the  constant 
fear  of  not  knowing  whether  all  the  children 
will  be  there  when  they  return  home. 

These  conditions  arc  all  too  familiar  to 
Father  Alberto  Jimenez.  He  knows  the  daily 
dangers  the  poor  face  and  the  conditions  they 
now  live  in  as  a  result  of  having  to  flee  from 
violence  —  the  tragic  effect  of  an  ongoing 
war  which  began  in  1948. 


For  more  than  25  years,  Fr.  [imenez  has 
worked  to  build  homes  for  the  poor  —  a 
mission  which  began  when  he  visited  families 
living  in  the  suburbs  of  the  cities,  like  those 
on  the  outskirts  of  Bogota.  Each  day,  he 
would  see  hundreds  of  families  who  had 
been  displaced  by  the  country's  war  living  in 
little  more  than  black  plastic  tied  around 
wooden  poles.  If  they  were  lucky,  they  had  a 
roof  —  usually  made  from  rusted  corrugated 
metal.  They  had  no  running  water,  sanitary 
facilities,  electricity,  or  food,  he  recalls. 

And  without  basics  like  a  home,  Fr.  Jimenez 
says,  a  family  has  no  foundation  for  stability. 
"So,  I  felt  an  obligation  to  give  what  I  had  and 
what  I  know  to  these  people,"  he  says.  Fr. 
Jimenez  was  working  at  a  center  for  social 
research  at  the  time  and  saw  that  housing  was 
the  greatest  social  problem  in  the  country. 

"We  couldn't  stand  idly  by,  say  that  we  love 
God  and  allow  our  brothers  and  sisters  to 
continue  to  suffer  like  this,  and  not  even  have 
something  as  basic  as  food  and  shelter  for 
their  families,"  he  says. 

Robin  Mahfood  nods  in  agreement.  The 
president  of  the  international  relief  organization, 
Food  For  The  Poor,  has  recently  agreed  to 
help  build  homes  in  Colombia.  "A  call  to 
serve  Christ  is  a  call  to  serve  Him  in  these 
poor  people,"  he  says.  "It's  not  a  question  of 
where  they  are,"  he  says,  "but  a  matter  of  who 
they  are  —  children  of  God  and  our  brothers 
and  sisters  in  Christ." 

For  Fr.  Jimenez,  organizations  such  as  Food 
for  the  Poor  play  a  crucial  role  in  helping  the 
poor  who  so  desperately  need  help.  There  are 
currently  2  million  displaced  people  in 
Colombia. 

Although 
the  work  of 
Food  For 
The  Poor  is 
just  begin- 
ning in  the 
country, 
Mahfood 
believes 
that 

through  the 
support  ot 
the 
American 

people,  the  organization  can  make  a  differ- 
ence in  the  crisis.  "It  won't  happen 
overnight  but  through  the  continued 
efforts  of  our  donors,  we  can  change 
things  for  the  better  in  Colombia.  And  we 
will  begin  by  taking  it  one  day  at  a  time, 
one  family  at  a  time." 


Fr.  Jimenez  puts  hn  e  into 
action  in  Colombia. 


PAID  ADVERTISEMENT 


Donors  See  Impact  of  Giving  Homes  to  the  Poor 


ince  its  inception  ni  1*^82,  Hood  For 
•  Poor  lias  served  the  needy  of  the 
ibbean  and  Latin  America  by  providing 
ically  needed  supplies  to  the  priests, 
tors,  and  nuns  v/ho  live  and  work 
jng  the  poor. 


A  family  in  Jamaica  is  blessed  with  a 
home  from  Food  For  The  Poor. 

huigh  this  cooperative  effort,  more  than 
million  in  aid  has  been  provided  to  the 
^1  of  the  poor  -  everything  from  food 
:iK\lical  supplies  to  educational  tools  and 
housing. 

hen  john  Wilding  wanted  his  charity  to 


the  poor  to  be  meaningful,  he  chose  Food 
For  The  Poor.  He  was  thrilled  to  know  his 
contribution  to  the  organization  could 
provide  a  home  to  a  fiunily  in  need. 

"My  whole  family  was  elated.  The  money 
I  gave  served  a  permanent  purpose.  A  family 
is  going  to  have  a  roof  over  their 
heads  -  a  place  to  call  home  -  and 
that's  important,"  he  said.  "The 
value  is  great.  It's  amazing  to  see 
how  little  it  takes  to  accomplish 
something  so  meaningful." 

Under  Food  For  The  Poor's 
current  home-building  program, 
each  gift  of  $2,000  sponsors  a 
complete  home.  However,  smaller 
contributions  can  be  combined 
to  produce  a  "team-built"  home. 
This  allows  virtually  anyone  to 
participate  in  the  outreach  and 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  giving 
such  a  significant  gift. 

Many  contributors  to  the 
program  say  their  gifts  are  a 
response  to  the  blessings  God 
has  bestowed  on  them. 

"A  home  has  been  our  top  priority  in  the 
30  years  we've  been  married,  and  we 
thought  someone  else  should  have  the 
same  advantage,"  said  Patricia  Perkins. 
Edward  Larragee  had  a  similar  viewpoint 


tiew 


after  he  visited  with  the  poor  in  the  Caribbean 
and  Latin  America.  "Ask  yourself,  'Would  I  want 
to  live  like  that?'  "  he  said.  "If  you  wouldn't, 
then  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

Over  the  coming  year,  Food  For  The  Poor 
will  build  more  than  2,000  homes  for  the 
poorest  of  the  poor.  The  houses,  which  will  be 
built  in  lamaica,  Haiti,  Nicaragua  and  now 
Colombia,  will  not  only  give  destitute  families 
shelter,  they  also  will  provide  security  and  the 
opportunity  to  recover  from  tragic  suffering. 

"Yes,  we  are  providng  much  more  than 
shelter,"  said  Food  For  The  Poor  President 
Robin  Mahfood.  "We  are  giving  people  the 
chance  to  begin  again  and  build  their  dreams 
for  the  future." 


Robin  Mahfood  visits  a  grateful 
housing  recipient. 


bod  For  The  Poor  Shares  Church's  Love  For  The  Poor 


e  <  "atholic  Church  has  always  expressed  her  great  love  for  the 
The  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  states  that  it's  "part  of  her 
ant  tradition."  This  love  is  inspired  by  the  Gospel  of  the 
tudes,  of  the  poverty  of  Jesus,  and  of  His  concern  for  the  poor, 
tor  the  poor  is  even  one  of  the  motives  for  the  duty  of  working 
to  "be  able  to  give  to  those  in  need."  (Chapter  6:  2444,  2445) 
id  For  The  Poor  shares  the  Church's  commitment  to  help  the 
and  has  also  welcomed  the  words  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  at  the 
"I  the  new  millennium  when  he  encouraged  Catholics  to  visit 
hers  and  sisters  in  need  ...  as  if  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Christ 
lit  in  them."  His  call  to  action  highlighted  the  words  in  Matthew 
I  3(1,  which  is  the  mission  of  the  relief  organization. 


Food  For  The  Poor  President  Robin  Mahfood  said  that  God  is  calling 
us  through  the  words  of  the  gospel  and  the  words  of  the  Holy  Father 
to  put  our  love  into  action.  "As  it  says  in  the  second  book  of  James: 
'Faith  by  itself,  if  it  has  no  works,  is  dead,'"  he  said.  "That's  why  we 
encourage  American  Christians  to  take  the  Pope's  words  to  heart  and 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  with  us  to  an  area  of  need,  or  even  to  invite 
priests  who  have  visited  these  countries  to  speak  in  their  parishes.  It's 
important  that  Christians  know  firsthand  about  the  poverty  in  other 
countries.  It's  not  even  important  how  much  they  give.  The  important 
thing  is  that  they  do  give  and  help  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ 
who  are  suffering." 

From  its  headquarters  in  Deerfield  Beach,  Fla.,  Food  For  The  Poor 
provides  opportunities  for  interested  Christians  to  make  pilgrimages 
to  the  poor  in  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America.  Food  For  The  Poor 
can  also  send  speakers  to  parishes  who  want  to  learn  more  about  how 
to  reach  out  to  the  poorest  of  God's  poor. 

"We  serve  Christ  and  His  Church  by  allowing  Him  to  use  us  to  reach 
out  to  the  poor,"  says  FFP  President  Mahfood.  "We  are  His  hands  and 
teet  now,  and  if  we  -  as  Christians  -  don't  take  care  of  the  responsibilities 
He  has  entrusted  to  us,  who  will?" 


How  To  Help 

Readers  interested  in  making  a  tax-deductible  donation 
for  this  work  should  send  their  gifts  to:  Food  For  the 

Poor  Inc.,  Dept.  26799,  550  SW  12th  Avenue,  Deerfield 
Beach,  FL  33442.  You  may  also  make  a  donation  by 
logging  onto  www.foodforthepoor.org. 


Central  America,  as  well  as  the  Caribbean  (excluding 
Cuba),  reviewed  a  very  early  draft  of  a  hemisphere-wide 
trade  and  investment  agreement  to  establish  a  Free  Trade 
.Aj-ea  of  the  .^jnericas  (F.T.A.A.).  The  Seattle  protest,  com- 
l)ined  with  deep  disagreements  among  governments  on  a 
wide  range  of  issues,  short-circuited  a  plan  to  launch  a  new- 
round  of  worldwide  trade  negotiations  in  1999.  The 
protests  in  Quebec  Citv  and  elsewhere  this  year  mav  at 
least  slow  down  the  F.T.A.A. 

According  to  the  limited  intormation  available,  the 
25()-page  preliminary  F.T.A.A.  draft  is  largelv  modeled 
after  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (Nafta), 
adopted  by  Canada,  Mexico  and  the  United  States  in 
19'>3.  \(jt  just  the  A.F.L.-C.LO.  but  unions  throughout 
the  hemisphere — as  well  as  other  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations— are  mobilizing  against  that  model  for  not  effec- 
tiveh'  incorporating  worker  rights  and  environmental  pro- 
tections, among  other  reasons.  "Our  trade  union  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  hemisphere  are  working  with  civil  societ)' 
allies. ..demanding  that  any  future  regional  trade  or  invest- 
ment pact  reflect  their  concerns,  not  just  those  of  the 
multinational  corporations  and  the  policv  elite  of  the 
hemisphere,"  says  an  A.F.L.-C^.LO.  executive  council 
statement. 

(Critics  of  the  F.T.A.A.,  like  those  of  the  \^'!T.O.,  are 
often  portrayed  as  anti-globalization.  The  views  of  Jagdish 
Bhagwati,  a  mainline  economist,  illustrate  that  things  are 
not  that  simple.  Bhagwati,  whose  vigorous  and  prolific 
detense  of  free  trade  has  no  equal,  opposes  both  regional 
trade  agreements  (such  as  Nafta,  on  the  grounds  that  it 
competes  with  the  W^TO.)  and  certain  provisions  ot  trade 
agreements  (the  intellectual  propert)'  rights  protections 
and  the  unfettered  movement  ot  capital  across  borders). 
These  are  significant  objections,  shared  by  some  other 
economists.  But  Bhagwati  is  no  anti-globalist,  even  though 
his  criticisms  sometimes  have  a  radical  bite,  as  in  his  pub- 
lished charge  that  "the  Wall  Street-[U.S.]  Treasur\'  com- 
plex is  unable  to  look  much  beyond  the  interest  of  Wall 
Street,  w  hich  it  equates  w  ith  the  good  of  the  world." 

Todays  vcjluminous  rule  books  of  foreign  trade  cover 
much  territory,',  geographically  and  substantively.  Their 
numerous  provisions  determine  which  countries  can  sell 
or  not  sell  you  bananas,  whether  you  can  legally  patent  a 
South  Asian  folk  medicine,  what  kind  of  laws  your  elected 
representatives  in  Congress  and  state  legislatures  are  per- 
mitted to  pass,  who  can  sue  whom  across  borders,  what 
kind  of  label  you  can  put  on  a  can  of  tuna  fish,  and  so  on. 
By  their  ver\'  quantity'  and  variety,  specific  rules  are  bound 
t(j  attract  opposition  from  many  separate  sources,  which 
can  coalesce  into  a  formidable  opposition.  That  could  eas- 
ilv  happen  as  negotiations  toward  an  F.T.A.A.  proceed 
during  the  next  three  or  four  years.  As  a  result,  the  U.S. 


Trade  Representative  is  seeking  allies  to  obtain  Congis- 
sional  approval  for  legislation  that  covers  the  broad  teis 
for  trade  negotiations  and  to  bring  about  something  ie 
he  deems  important — having  Congress  make  a  bine? 
agreement  in  advance  to  limit  the  scope  it  will  ha\ 
considering  an  eventual  F.T.A.A.,  as  well  as  any  agreen  i: 
reached  in  the  next  round  of  WTO.  negatiations.  Iv 
fast-track  scope,  opposed  by  unions  and  others,  w( 
restrict  Congress's  role  to  voting  the  agreement  u] 
down,  without  amendment  and  within  a  relatively  si 
time  period. 

The  need  for  mustering  broad  support  is  at  least  p; 
responsible  for  Zoellick's  remarks  that  trade  policy  i 
be  "fully  aligned  with  our  values,"  and  that  the  Un 
States  must  "get  out  front  on  these  issues."  After 
many — perhaps  most — of  those  who  rail  against 
F.T.A.A.  and  the  W^.TO.  on  the  Internet  and  who  si- 
against  them  in  public  protests  in  various  countries 
not  anti-globalization  crazies.  They  are  people 
believe  in  borderless  human  solidarity  but  are  convii. 
that  the  present  trading  and  investment  system — devo 
a  worker  rights  and  environmental  dimension — serii 
impedes  progress  toward  that  solidariry.  Last  year  on 
1 ,  Furope  s  Labor  Day,  Pope  John  Paul  II  told  a  ral 
RcMiie  of  nearly  200,000  people,  including  worker  del 
tions  from  40  countries,  "Globalization  is  a  reality  pn, 
today  in  every  area  of  human  life,  but  it  is  a  reality  w 
must  be  managed  wisely.  Solidarity  Too  must  he  global,. 
(italics  in  the  \atican  text). 

Members  ot  the  trade  and  investment  communi  ^ 
the  insiders  and  privileged  outsiders  who  long  have  ^ 
ten,  interpreted  and  enforced  trade  and  investment 
on  their  own — insist  that  concepts  like  solidarity 
human  rights  have  absolutely  no  place  in  trade  policy  : 
Nafta  and  other  trade  agreem.ents  do  protect— 
enforce — human  rights.  Certain  specific  human  ri:  . 
that  is:  those  ot  people  and  corporations  who  own  pn 
t}'  across  borders.  True,  in  the  trade  context  the  rig.  • 
property  is  conventionally  not  identified  as  a  human  i 
But  take  a  look  at  Article  17  of  the  Universal  Declar 
of  Human  Rights:  "(1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  ;  . 
propert}'  alone  as  well  as  in  association  with  others;  (2  ' 
one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of  his  property." 

Then  take  a  look  at  the  LLS.T.R.  Web  site  for  a 
mary  ot  the  L^.S.  negotiating  position  for  the  F.TA.  .1: 
fully  embraces  the  provisions  of  iAi^ticle  17  (without  i 
ring  to  it,  of  course)  as  necessarv'  for  the  new  agreei 
In  other  words,  the  L^nited  States  wants  the  governi 
of  the  Americas  to  protect  the  right  of  foreign  indivi 
and  corporations  to  own  property  in  all  its  forms  ai  '  •• 
protect  those  properties  against  arbitrary  deprivation 
the  U.S.  definition  of  property  is  broad,  as  the  U.S 
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If  points  out.  L  ncicr  intellectual  property  it  includes 
'pyrights,  patents,  trade  secrets,  trademarks,  and  geo- 
phical  indications";  under  investment,  it  includes  "all 
ns  of  assets  that  have  the  characteristics  of  an  invest- 
it,  such  as  companies,  stock,  certain  forms  of  deht,  cer- 
.  concessions,  contracts,  and  intellectual  property." 
The  U.S.  insisted  on  the  same  position  in  the  1990's 
ing  negotiations  for  a  Multilateral  Agreement  on 
istment  in  the  Organization  for  Econcjmic  Coopera- 
and  Development.  In  late  1998  that  pact,  meant  for 
icquent  transfer  into  the  W.T.O.,  was  well  on  its  way 
doption,  but  died  at  the  hands  of  a  worldwide  cam- 
^  of  opposition,  in  which  even  developing  countries 
che  words  of  The  Economist)  felt  it  was  "designed  to 
rich-world  investors  the  upper  hand." 
Thanks  to  U.S.  insistence,  which  was  not  confined  to 
Tactions  about  values,  Nafta 's  Chapter  1 1  on  invest- 
it  was  the  early  blueprint  for  enforcing  property  rights 
nternational  agreement.  Chapter  1 1  has  teeth,  other- 
known  as  sanctions.  It  enables  a  corporation  in  one 
ta  countr\'  to  challenge  another  Nafta  country's  laws, 
;ies,  or  jury  decisions,  and  to  sue  that  country's  gov- 
nent  for  financial  losses  caused  by  alleged  violations 
■  Jaffa's  expansive  property  rights  rules.  Although  this 
tlterritorial  power  has  thus  far  been  exercised  in  only 


about  16  cases — one  by  a  U.S.  corjxjration  challenging 
Canadian  public  health  policies  as  "regulatory  takings" — it 
has  led  Canada's  minister  of  international  trade,  Pierre  Pet- 
tigrew,  to  urge  the  United  States  and  Mexico  to  "clarify" 
the  responsibility  of  governments  under  (>hapter  11,  since 
recent  rulings  were  broader  than  originalK  intended. 

In  the  modern  global  economy,  capital,  as  embodied  in 
investors  and  other  kinds  of  individual  and  corporate 
property  owners,  certainly  deserves  reasonable  cnjss-bor- 
der  protection  So  does  labor.  Denying  such  protection  to 
labor,  as  embodied  in  workers  and  organizations  of  work- 
ers, is  unjust  and  discriminatory. 

This  year's  hemisphere-wide  campaign  to  eliminate 
that  discrimination  focuses  on  a  future  F.T.A.A.  It  may 
also  send  a  message  to  delegations  at  the  W.TO.  ministe- 
rial meeting  on  Nov.  9-13  in  Qatar,  Oman,  where  the  next 
multilateral  global  trade  round  will  be  at  the  top  of  the 
agenda.  Of  course,  success  in  that  campaign  will  not  of 
itself  civilize  the  international  labor  market.  But  it  will 
provide  desperately  needed  encouragement  and  reinforce- 
ment to  the  many  current  initiatives — private,  quasi-public 
and  governmental;  local,  national,  regional  and  global — 
necessary  to  protect  the  human  rights  of  workers  in  word 
and  in  deed.  .And  it  will  equip  policy  makers  with  a  tool 
indispensable  for  managing  globalization  wisely. 
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Love  101:  It  All 
Begins  With  Self 


BY  CAROLYN  LAWRENCE 


I  W  AS  \  i.oM-'L'i'  summer 
niDrning,  pcrtect  for  the 
first  "L;ulics  D;i\'  Out" 
tor  the  women  in  m\ 
tamiK  .  I'Vdm  all  o\er  X'irginia, 
we  gathered  tor  hruneh  in  a  pri- 
vate (lining  room  at  a  liistorie 
hotel  in  Richmontl.  Our  holi- 
day was  the  newest  tvv  ist  on  our 
famiK  's  tradition  of  enjo\'ing 
the  pleasure  of  one  another's 
company  across  generations  anti 
around  a  hountiful  table  of  good 
food.  It  v\as  another  ojijiortunity 
to  share  the  latest  new  s  ot  our  li\  es, 
to  relate  new  and  okl  tanuh  stories 
antl,  especially  tor  the  three  xoungest 
cousms,  to  get  to  know  one  another 
better. 

Five-year-old  Lily  and  her  seven- 
year-old  c(jusins,  (Caroline  and  (irace, 
quickly  tountl  each  other  and  began 
sharing  sunnner  escapades  ami  autiunn 
expectations.  Lngrosseil  in  otir  own 
small  grf)ups,  we  bareU  noticed  them. 
Suddenly,  ho\\e\cr,  a  little  girl's  Noice, 
full  ot  woniler,  rose  abo\c  the  nnu'mtu- 
of  our  conversations.  Her  tiark  e\ es 
dancing  and  her  tace  glowing  w  ith  jo\ , 
Lih'  announced  to  the  whole  nxun, 
"  I  hey  like  mel  They  want  me  to  sit  v\  ith 
them!"  Wc  laughed,  of  course,  and  her 
incredulous  grandmother  responded, 
"What's  not  to  like?" 

Indeed.  What's  not  to  like?  The 
question  matle  me  wonder  wh\  it  is  that, 
even  as  adults,  we  are  so  otten  surprised 
when  others  like  us.  Why  can't  we  see 
"what's  not  to  like"  about  ourselves? 
WTiy  do  so  many  of  us  view  ourselves  as 
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unhkablc,  unlovable  or  e\en  worthless? 

During  1  I  \ears  as  a  campus  minis- 
ter at  a  state  uni\ersit\,  1  witnessed  lack 
ot  selt-lo\e  nuiner()us  times.  It  was  the 
root  ot  man\-  problems  anti  ot  much  suf- 


tcring.  Watching  students,  facult\  a 
staff  struggle  in  and  with  human  re 
tionships,  I  realized  that  sometimes  tii 
did  not  know  how  to  act  toward  otht 
because  they  did  not  know  how  to  In- 
protect  and  care  for  themselves.  F\ 
those  who  had  internalized  the  necess 
and  desirabilit}'  ot  loving  others  had  h 
quently  not  perceived  that  this  had  ai 
thing  tf)  do  with  loving  themselves. 
I  saw  this  especially  with  B 
bara,  a  university"  employee  w 
shed  endless  tears  o\'er  her  hi 
band's  infidelity.  (Names  h,i 
been  changed  to  protect  privat 
Her  marriage  had  become  a  har 
ful  relationship  in  which  she  t 
both  helpless  and  worthless.  S' 
worried  more  about  loving  i 
husband  than  about  leaving  hersi 
She  had  not  yet  seen  that  the  I 
to  change  that  would  benefit  hi 
ot  them  was  appropriate  love 
herself. 

Another  who  tlid  not  \  alue  h- 
self  enough  w  as  Beth,  a  plain,  shv  s 
dent  who  judged  her  worth  in  terni-- 
the  attention  she  receiv  ed  from  men.  i 
make  herself  more  appealing,  she  t- 
quently  compromised  her  consciei. 
and  denieil  her  own  interests.  She  II 
yet  to  learn  that  an\-  man  w^ho  trea  I 
her  onh  as  a  means  of  sexual  pleasi; 
demeaned  her  rather  than  valued  her. 

How  fortunate  these  two  woi! 
ha\  e  been  to  have  an  experience  I 
Lilv's  at  our  family  gathering.  Lih 
that  in  her  fainih'  there  was  a  place 
evervone  at  the  talile,  e\en  a  little  u 
She  was  incliuletl  and  loved  sini 
because  of  w  ho  she  was.  She  was  bet 
ning  to  learn  a  trinitv  ot  truths:  how  i 
able  she  was,  how  important  it  wa^ 
\alue  oneself  and  how  right  it  wa^ 
receive  respect  from  others.  Barbara  . 
Beth  had  either  missed  or  forgot 
these  lessons.   I  hev'  could  not  qi 
believe  that  they  really  deserved  af. 
that.  In  working  with  them  and  othei ' 
began  to  wonder  it  the  difficulty  all  o 
have  with  loving  ourselves  is  rootec 
something  deeplv  ingraineil  in  < 
human  condition. 

When  we  look  to  our  origins  in 
Book  of  Cicnesis,  we  find  that  pro 
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-love  has  hccii  a  pr()l)lcni  troin  the 
nniiig.  hi  the  stories  ot  creation  aiul 
fiill  of  hunianit)',  the  atithors  ot  (Jen- 
em[)hasi/ecl  that  (Jod  stineyed  all  of 
tion  and  pronounced  it  "ver\'  good." 
U  could  Ailani  and  I'.ve  possibly  find 
to  like"?  What  could  possibly  dis- 
the  harniop)'  ot  Paradise? 
inter  the  snake.  With  great  insight 
ivriters  of  CJenesis  showed  how  the 
;nt  took  F.ve's  focus  away  fi-om  what 
vas  and  had  and  fi.xed  it  on  what  she 
not  and  had  not.  C'leverlv,  he  sowed 
vt  the  seeds  of  discontent,  not  with 
hings  oi  Paradise,  hut  with  her  own 
an  condition.  Being  human  was  no 
;r  good  enough;  both  she  and  Adam 
ed  to  be  like  God.  They  refused  to 
ve  God's  judgment  about  the  gootl- 
of  their  humanity  made  in  God's 
image.  Their  lack  of  proper  self- 
precipitated  their  fall  and  has  tore\  - 
"ected  humanity,  leaving  all  ot  us  to 
with  the  scar  from  that  primal 
id. 

.s  children  of  Adam  and  Eve,  we 
the  same  challenge  they  clid:  to 
it  God's  judgment  about  our  good- 
and  lovableness.  It  is  a  matter  of 
.  We  believe  that  we  are  good 
ise  God  said  so,  and  lo\  al)le  because 
loves  us. 

'ime  and  again,  I  found  that  my  task 
•:ampus  minister  was  to  help  those 
.sought  my  guidance  learn  to  love 
'Selves  better.  They  needed  to  know 
I  selves  at  a  deeper  level  and  become 
aware  of  their  virtues  as  well  as 
'  faults,  their  strengths  as  well  as 
'  iveaknesses. 

ove  of  self  and  love  ot  others  are  at 
eart  of  (Christian  thought  and 
ior.  Wlien  Jesus  saiil,  "L()\  e  \'()ur 
hor  as  yourself,"  he  assumed  that 
5  indeed  love  ourselves,  and  he 
that  love  the  standard  or  model  for 
)f  neighbor.  As  tollov\  ers  of  Jesus, 
:lieve  that  loving  our  neighbor  as 
ves  is  our  highest  vocation  because 
eve  makes  us  like  him  and  obedi- 
hini.  Furthermore,  we  believe  that 

H  't  ot  Ciod's  grace  enables  us  to  love 

II  :y. 

ic  behavior  ot  m\'  three  little 
IS  is  a  wondertui  illustration  of 
IHinciples.  When  Caroline  and 
ottered  Lily  the  gift  of  their 
1^  ^liip,  they  were  acknowledging  her 


goodness  and  hel[)ing  her  believe  in  her 
ow  n  inherent  lovableness.  The}-  modeled 
(iod's  love  tor  her.  Lily  responded  by 
acce|)ting  their  judgment  ot  her  and  lo\  - 
ing  them  in  return.  A  happiness  s|)illed 
out  from  her  that  touched  the  rest  of  us. 
I  hrough  the  innocence  of  her  child- 
hood, she  showetl  us  that  good  things 
follow  when  we  accejit  the  grace  that  is 
always  there  for  us. 

It  is  not,  ot  course,  as  eas\'  as  chil- 
dren make  it  look.  We  must  lo\e  oin-- 
selves  properl)'  while  handling  the  jirob- 
lems  ot  daily  lite.  Conflicting 
obligations,  dealing  with  difficult  people, 
torgi\  ing  the  wrongs  done  to  us  and  liy 
us — all  these  complicate  our  |)ractice  of 
self-love. 

Balancing  such  complex  issues  was  a 
problem  tacing  Tom,  an  administrator 
w  ho  was  well  liked  and  widely  admireil 
b\'  his  colleagues.  LTnfortunately,  his 
superior  often  abused  him  verbally, 
berateil  him  publicK'  and  kejit  him  tense 
with  threats  ot  termination.  It  was  easy 
to  understand  whv  Tom  had  trouble 
standing  up  tor  himself  in  such  situa- 
tions. More  than  once,  he  found  the 
campus  ministrv'  office  a  place  where  he 
could  safelv  \ent  his  anger  and  frustra- 
tions. 

\\  hilc  Lom's  challenge  was 
formitlable.  Jack,  a  popular  professor, 
faced  the  difficult  task  of  loving  himself 
enough  to  forgive  himself.  The  first  time 
I  met  him  he  revealed  the  ever-present 
pain  he  felt  for  causing  his  marriage  to 
fail.  He  hatl  been  divorced  a  number  ot 
years  and  accepted  his  responsibility  tor 
the  harm  he  had  brought  to  his  tamiK 
anil  himself  ^  et  his  inability  to  forgive 
himself  only  compounded  his  sufferings 
and  affected  most  of  his  relationships. 

The  struggles  of  Tom  and  Jack  illus- 
trate the  need  to  learn  some  important 
lessons  about  our  worth  ami  lox  ablencss 
early  on.  As  Lily's  ex})erience  reminds 
us,  it  is  no  accident  that  we  are  born 
into  tamilies  where  we  are  meant  to 
otter  and  receive  unconilitional  love. 
The  tamiK'  is  the  first  group  in  which 
we  learn  to  gi\e  antl  take,  to  affirm  and 
be  affirmeil,  to  torgi\e  and  be  forgiven. 
1  hese  lessons  in  sclt-lo\e  help  us  meet 
with  dignity  and  courage  the  inevitable 
difficulties  and  sufferings  we  all  face 
without  lieing  ox  erw  hehned  b\'  them. 

But  the  family  is  not  oiu-  only  teach- 


er in  the  school  ot  self-love.  We  can  also 
look  with  confidence  to  the  texts  ot  the 
Cjospels.  I  here  we  find  Jesus,  the 
quintessential  man  for  others.  In  his 
public  ministry  he  exhausted  himself, 
healing  and  teaching  and  caring  for  the 
neediest  of  the  people  he  encountered. 
Yet  Jesus  also  showed  us  that  there  are 
limits  even  in  an  unselfish  service  ot 
others.  The  Gospels  reveal  that  he  occa- 
sionally left  the  crowds,  and  sometimes 
his  closest  friends,  to  withdraw  by  him- 
self to  refresh  his  body  and  spirit  and  to 
commune  with  his  father  in  prayer. 

Cirounded  in  his  close  relationship 
with  the  Father,  Jesus  stootl  up  ior  him- 
self in  his  dealings  with  difficult  people. 
With  clear  reasoning  and  skillful  debate, 
he  answered  attacks  on  his  character  and 
wielded  his  considerable  verbal  skills 
against  those  who  used  insincere  ques- 
tions intended  to  trick  him  into  heresy 
or  blasphemy.  Lie  was  afraid  neither  of 
confronting  his  opponents  nor  of  using 
strong  language.  He  showed  us  that  lov- 
ing ourselves  rightly  gives  us  the 
courage,  when  necessary,  to  ileal  with 
difficult  people  from  our  strengths  with- 
out compromising  the  truth  or  sacrific- 
ing our  ideals. 

Jesus  also  showed  us  that  the  ulti- 
mate challenge  to  love  is  the  abilit)'  to 
forgive.  He  insisted  that  his  followers 
forgive  unconditionally  and  repeatedly. 
He  knew  that  forgiveness  benefitted  the 
one  offering  it  as  well  as  the  one  receiv- 
ing it.  Refusing  to  let  go  of  the  wrongs 
done  to  us,  or  clinging  to  our  ow  n  ginlt, 
distorts  our  vision  not  only  ot  others  but 
of  ourselves  as  well.  Forgiveness  does 
not  erase  negative  tacts  or  qualities  that 
may  be  true,  but  it  iloes  enable  us  to  go 
beyond  them.  It  trees  us  to  move  past 
labels  and  wrongs,  and  it  t)pens  us  to 
greater  love  tor  ourselves  and  others. 

As  (Caroline  and  Cirace  and  Lily 
showed  us,  we  begin  to  learn  lessons 
about  everyone's  innate  dignity  and 
worth  at  an  early  age.  Aim\  we  never  stop 
learning.  When  we  treat  others  with 
kindness  and  respect,  we  echo  God's 
first  opinion  of  humanity.  We  mirror  a 
family  gathering  where  good  and  loving 
people  enjoy  one  another.  Fven  more 
than  that,  we  anticipate  our  place  at  the 
table  in  God's  kingdom,  where  God's 
confirmation  of  our  lovableness  will 
amaze  and  delight  us  forever.  19 
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Change  as  a 
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BY  MARK  REDMOND 


I()\c;i-  III  AKD  a  talk  liy  a  priest 
who  was  alsu  a  clinical  psychologist, 
in  which  he  said:  "If  \'ou  arc  a  (chris- 
tian, \()u  ha\'c  to  l)clic\c  that  |ico[ilc 
can  chanLjc.  It  don't  l)elic\c  people  can 
chani;c,  you  ha\  e  no  right  to  call  \'oiirself  a 
believer  in  jesus  (Christ  and  in  his  (iospel 
message.  It\  as  simple  as  that."  1  have 
rememheretl  these  worils  man\  times  in 
my  career  working  with  at-risk  teenagers. 
r\e  done  this  work  lor  20  \  ears,  counsel- 
ing homeless  kids,  rimaw'a\s,  drug  adtlicts, 
kids  in  jail  and  young  peojile  in  rehah.  It  is 
imperative  that  those  who  do  this  work 
ha\  e  a  dec[i  conx  icnon  that  change  is  pos- 
silile.  W  e  must  lielieve  that,  because  the 
lact  that  a  jterson  has  acteil  one  \\a\  for 
most  ot  his  lil^e  does  not  mean  he  is  des- 
tined to  act  the  same  w'a\  tore\er.  W  e 
must  l)elie\e  in  the  power  ot  (  UkI  to  inter- 
\ene  dramatically  and  torcetulK'  to  change 
peojile's  li\'es  tor  the  better. 

I  met  Jerem\  (not  his  real  name)  when 
he  was  (inly  15,  but  he  hatl  seen  a  lot  and 
done  a  lot  in  his  short  life.  .\  heavy-set 
African- American  male,  he  had  been  born 
and  raised  in  a  \  en  poor  section  of  Brook- 
lyn, lake  many  ot  the  \  oung  people  I  work 
with  and  counsel,  Jeremy  never  knew  his 
father.  I  lis  mother  hail  raised  him  on  her 
own.  d'hat's  a  ilitticult  thing  for  a  single 
parent  to  do  in  a  neighborhood  rife  with 
drugs,  guns  antl  overall  pcnertw  At  age  13 
he  stopped  going  to  school.  At  14  he 
stoppeil  coming  home  at  night,  onl\-  occa- 
sicjiially  jiojiping  into  the  apartment  to 
refuel  on  food.  I'rom  the  clothing  he  wore, 
the  kitis  he  liLing  out  with  and  his  general 
attitude,  his  mother  knew  he  was  tiealing 
drugs.  At  i  5  she  went  to  family  court  and 
made  out  a  PI\S  (Person  in  Need  of 
Su|iei-\  ision)  perition.  I  ler  argument  to  the 
jtidge  was  that  she  had  lost  control  other 
son.  The  sti'eets  now  owned  him.  "lie  is 
cither  going  to  get  killed  or  kill  someone. 
Please  get  him  out  (jt  ni)'  home  antl  this 
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neighborho(  )tl,"  she  beggeil. 

I  he  judge  agreed  and  sent  jerem\  to 
the  resitlential  treatment  center  I  ran  for 
'X)  teenage  boys  and  girls  in  Westchester 
(j)unt).  New  York.  W  e  had  a  lot  of  kills 
like  Jerenn  ;  he  w  as  no  evceprion.  .Most  ot 
our  kids  had  been  sLicked  into  street  life, 
headed  tor  an  carl\  death  or  a  long  prison 
temi  someuherc  upstate.  Our  mission  was 
to  otter  them  a  sate  antl  caring  emiron- 
inent  w  here  they  could  earn  a  high  school 
di|iloma,  mo\e  on  to  college  or  a  trade 
school,  and  develop  the  contulencc  and 
skills  to  lead  a  fulfilling  life. 

•Most  kills  take  at  least  six  months  to 
ailjust  to  a  program  like  ours.  Vhcv  are 
used  to  iloing  what  the\  want  to  do  when 
riiey  want  to  do  it;  the\  ha\c  a  hard  time 
following  structure  and  taking  directions 
fi'om  adult  authorit\'  fit;nres.  Jerem\-  v\as 
the  same  way.  I  le  ti'ieil  to  use  his  ph\sical 
si/e  to  intimidate  his  peers  anil  even  the 
staff  He  had  a  quick  mouth  and  resisted 
e\en  die  basic  routines  of  making  his  bed. 
cleaning  his  room  and  doing  chores.  At 
one  jioint  he  tried  to  get  other  kids  to  form 
a  gang  right  in  our  program.  But  we  cmild 
see  anodier  Jereiiiv  underneath  the  veneer 
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of  this  one.  W  e  conriiiueil  to  bombard 
with  one  consistent  message:  "You 
have  to  li\e  the  lite  you've  been  lead 
\'ou  are  a  good  person.  You  have  n 
gifts  and  skills  that  \'ou  can  put  to  gooc 
tor  \ourselt  anil  others."  Eventually 
message  sank  m.  I  le  stopped  hassling 
staff  and  other  kids,  attended  school  e 
day  anil  stuilied  w  hen  he  got  back  to 
cottage.  1  lis  grades  improved.  W'e  put! 
in  charge  of  our  on-grouiids  store, 
there  he  siiccessfullv  applied  the  busi 
skills  that  had  once  made  him  an  aci 
plisheil  ilrug  dealer.  He  joined  our  w 
track  team  anil  direw  the  shot  put. 

No  one  was  supposed  to  stay  in 
program  forever.  The  average  lengi' 
time  was  IS  months,  at  which  poi 
\outh  woulil  return  home,  it  that  was|j 
sible,  or  move  on  to  a  coiiimunity-W 
group  home.  After  almost  a  vear  wit 
Jeremy  made  it  clear  that  he  was  not  t 
terring  to  a  group  home;  he  wanted  i  - 
/'(I///C  home,  to  be  v\itli  his  mother, 
called  her  in  tor  a  senes  of  meetings,  .y 
w  ith  her  and  our  staff,  while  others  inijji 
ed  Jeremy.  He  was  very  clear  on  his  ei 
things:  "Mom,  I  want  to  go  home.'  ji 
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;recl,  sometimes  telling  him,  "just  ;i 
more  months  and  you  ean  return," 
s  telling  us  privately,  "1  don't  think 
really  changed.  I'll  lose  him  to  the 
ts  and  the  gangs  again." 
eventually  Jeremy  caught  on  to  his 
ler's  shifting  point  of  \iew.  Frustrated 
s  point  of  despair,  he  sent  her  die  fol- 
ig  letter,  whh  a  carbon  copy  to  me. 

Mam, 

lithig  you  to  express  viy  feelings.  J  feel 
(ui  hint  inul  also  a  little  rejected  heciiiise 
•IS  to  -me  that  you  are  saying  one  thing  to 
'd  telling  the  staff  here  something  differ- 
on  led  me  to  believe  that  if  I  stayed  out  of 
f,  promised  to  go  to  school,  and  behaved 
/  could  come  hack  home.  In  .-iug/ist 
we  had  the  /neeting  I  ivas  on  Level  >.() 
rd'  Fm  on  Lrcel  4.3  and  still  movmg  up. 
lad  a  behavior  management  level  s\s- 
t  the  program;  Level  4  w  as  the  top 
/  haven't  gotten  into  any  trouble  and 
ally  tiying  to  do  good.  I  have  been  con- 
7  my  te?//pe!'  and  working  hard  to  vnike 
ir  hmne  visits  together  hia'e  been  good.  I 
vou  to  t/y  to  meet  me  hidf-vcay.  I  am 
'  to  continue  my  good  behavior,  and  if  1 
'eep  up  my  end  of  the  bargain  I  null  go 
'to  the  progiwn  without  any  argu/nents. 
-aying  this  because  I  know  ive  will  be 
ill  I  want  to  do  is  get  back  the  wondeifid, 
thoughtful  and  caring  mother  I  novc 
I  lost.  And  give  you  back  the  son  you  lost 
Weets.  I  want  to  be  hovie  with  you  to 
yu  that  you  did  not  mess  up.  I  am  saying 
.  anse  I  know  I  will  be  able  to  stay  home 
••m.  Please  talk  to  the  stafj\nid  work  out 
'mtent  that  will  alloiv  me  to  come  home, 
ou  my  word,  I  will  not  disappoint  you. 

)  our  son, 
Jeremy 


s  letter  con\inced  her.  She  agreed 
him  back  home.  She  took  a  leaji  of 
.ind  believed  that  Jerenu'  had 
d  antl  woultl  not  renu'n  to  his  old 

I  at  priest  1  heard  \'ears  ago  was 

I I  you  belie\  e  in  Jesus  (Christ,  \'ou 
'  believe  that  people  are  not  locked 
icir  past  behavior.  In  this  case, 
c  we,  the  staff,  lielie\ed  Jeremy 
liange,  that  he  was  a  better  jierson 
IS  activities  on  the  street  demon- 
i,  /'('  began  to  belie\'e  he  could 

\nd  once  he  believed  it,  he  ilid 
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The  Eileen  Egan  Journalism  Awards  are  presented  to  journalists 
writing  for  Catholic  publications  on  issues  relating  to  the  developing 
world.  Winners  in  the  national  category  were  Dennis  M.  Linehan  of 
America  magazine  who  won  for  his  article  "Hurricane  Mitch's  Silver 
Lining";  and  Frank  Brown  of  Catiiolic  News  Service  who  won  for  his 
article  "CRS  Sponsors  Water  Pipeline  Projects  in  Kosovo  Village."  In  the 
diocesan  newspaper  category,  Christopher  Gaul  won  for  his  article 
"Turks  Recover  with  Help  from  Catholic  Relief  Services";  and  Mary 
Stadnyk  won  for  her  article  "Lay  Missioners  Face  the  Unknown." 

The  panel  of  judges  was  Kate  Shatzkin  from  Tfie  Ba/tiinore  SuJi, 
Tom  Heinen  from  the  Milwaukee  Jounial-Sentine/,  Alfredo  Lanier  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Brenda  Wilson  from  National  Public  Radio,  and 
Andria  Hall  from  CNN. 

The  awards  honor  Eileen  Egan,  the  first  professional  layperson  to 
join  Catholic  Relief  Services.  For  more  than  40  years,  Ms.  Egan  worked 
to  assist  refugees  and  development  projects  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America. 
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The  Stones 
Speak 

Walking  to  the  Saints 

A  Little  Pilgrimage  in  France 

By  Anne  McPherson 

Piiiilisi  Pn».  2(rpSIS.<J).  1SB\ 

In  the  era  (}i  air  travel  and  bullet  trains, 
what  most  jieople  understand  by  "pilgrim- 
age," says  /\nne  AlePherson,  is  "a  beeline 
trip  to  a  distant  goal."  She  herself  has  livetl 
1)\  an  older  Frencii  notion,  "walking  to  the 
saints."  For  the  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
James  in  (lompostela  in  northwestern 
Spam,  that  meant  turning  aside  often  along 
the  way  to  venerate  some  loeal  holy  man 
or  woman  at  a  shrine  ehurch. 

i'Or  some  years  the  author  and  her 
husbanti,  both  (Canadians  from  St. 
C^atharines,  Ont.,  have  had  a  summer 
home  at  (]am[iagnac  in  the  hill  eountry 
mitlway  between  Toulouse  and  i.\'on  in 
south-centi-al  France,  i'his  second  home, 
named  "Colomba,"  has  allowed  her  to  go 
fanning  out  repcateilly  to  many  ot  these 
sanctuaries;  she  is  letl  l)\'  "the  pilgrim 
spirit. ..the  search  for  another  perspective" 
than  that  of  busy  modernit\  . 

For  the  reader,  \l)//L-/i/i^  to  the  Sni/irs 
offers  a  circular  tour,  startmg  in  \'e/,elay, 
the  rall\  ing  point  for  the  Second  (Crusade 
ami  the  eastern  assembly  point  for  the 
(diemin  tie  St-Jacques,  and  pi'oceeding 
counterclockwise  through  Fours, 
Poitiers,  Foulouse,  a  few  (]luniac  Bene- 
dictine sites  (especialK'  the  cloisters  of 
Moissac)  and  other  dexotional  centers, 
such  as  the  shrine  of  Ste.  Foy  at  C>onques. 
I  he  author  has  plenty  of  ruins  to  cope 
with,  thanks  to  the  Wars  of  Religion,  the 
I'lench  Revoknion  and  WOrUl  W  ar  IF 
l>ut  c\en  here  "the  sacred  stones  of  our 
ancestors"  fascinate  her.  Iler  focus, 
nonetheless,  is  on  the  architectiual  high 
points,  l\omanest|ue  anil  Ciothic. 

I  he  terminolog)  of  old  churches 
often  retjuues  a  dictionaiy.  My  own  par- 
ticular find  here  was  "aml>idator\',"  a 
noun.  It  refers  to  the  walking  space 
behind  anil  around  the  sanctuary — and 
also  suggests  the  untiring  miml  of  the 
author.  I  he  Romanesque  tympaninn 
keeps  drawing  the  author's  attention — a 


Last  Judgment  scene,  benign  or  threaten- 
ing over  the  entrance  portal.  (There  is  no 
better  example,  say  the  art  historians, 
than  Vezelay.)  And  she  scrutinizes  the 
capitals,  those  blocks  on  the  top  of 
columns  that  are  carved  with  biblical 
scenes  and  bestiaiy  motifs. 

.Vnne  McPherson  struggles  continual- 
ly with  what  she  is  seeing.  She  notes,  for 
example,  the  high  quotient  of  savagely  in 
the  stone  carvings — the  messages  "of 
pressing  guilt  ani.1  gnawing  punishment." 
They  seem  to  imply,  as  Prosper  Merimee 
put  it,  a  church  trying  "to  convert  people 
through  terror  rather  than  kindness  and 
forgiveness."  She  wonders  also  about  the 
tranquil  faith  of  people  who  can  venerate 
the  multiple  heaels  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  has  to  conclude,  in  one  of  her  best 
bons  mots,  "Deity  beats  logic  hands 
down."  As  to  the  passion 
for  relics,  including  their 
pious  theft  and  even  their 
fabrication,  this  too,  she 
sa\s,  comes  from  an  "old 
sacred  world  view  that  still 
lingers  in  my  wishful,  wist- 
ful remembrances." 

'Fhe  cathedral  of  St. 
Maiy  Magdalen  at  Vezelay 
was  what  spurred  the 
author  to  this  hol\'  \isiting. 
"  I  he  wanton,  world- 
affirming  attractiveness"  of 
its  Romanesque  facade,  jiorch  ami  na\e 
worked  a  change  on  her  Anglican  reli- 
gious sensibility;  it  mo\etl  her  inner  life 
fiom  the  veiy  personal,  indiv  idual  "bid  for 
(iod's  attention"  to  something  much 
more  inclusi\'e.  VY'zelay,  she  comes  to 
realize  (as  so  many  have),  "is  a  church  for 
a  community."  Ciix  en  an  impulse  for  rein- 
venting herself,  she  ap|)reciates  this 
br<  latlening. 

McPheison  cannot  help  noticing  that 
medieval  France,  full  of  untamed  forests 
and  subsistence  farming,  had  man\-  trace 
elements  of  prc-( Christian  rites  and  deities 
and  of  magical  views.  She  quotes  Aron 
(iurevich  in  Malicva/  Popiilur  C/i/t/irc,  to 
confirm  this.  .According  to  (uirevich,  a 
good  saint  was  "a  nimbus-crowned  magi- 
cian filled  with  gootlness  and  compas- 
sion." She  warms  up,  in  particular,  to  evi- 
dences of  the  gotldess  Cy'bele,  and  of 
Minei-va  and  Aphrodite.  Not  that  she  is 
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McPhcrson 


about  to  substitute  them  tor  (Christ, 
she  affirms  that  "they  can  be  assimil; 
into  the  (Christian  understanding  offf 
and  salvation,  because  they  alread\  I 
been." 

1  he  author  does  not  equally  wan 
the  cult  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  because 
iloes  not  consider  the  "humble  and  nl 
ent"  image  to  have  been  a  healthy  on 
women.  For  what,  historically,  was 
Marian  Age,  this  estimate  may  striki 
as  reductionist.  McPherson  is  led  to 
something  she  finds  more  generally- 
church's  depreciatic^n  of  woman,  the 
of  "authorization"  of  women.  Exhibit 
this  patriarchal  and  "monkish"  attituc 
a  life-sized  relief  she  finds  at  the  end"; 
to  Moissac,  a  vivid  figure  of  unchas 
female,  with  two  serpents  at  her  bn 
and  a  frog  at  her  genitals.  Despite 
indictments,  the  aul 
exjiresses  nothing 
admiration  for 
(>atholic  heroes  as, 
Martin  of  Tours 
I  lilary  of  Poitiers, 
Bernard  of  Cx)mmiii 
As  to  St.  Bernard  of  C 
\au\  and  (jstercian  p 
which  she  considers 
full)',  her  \erdict  cq 
out  genuinely  mixed 

1  bus  does  A 
McPherson  go  along 
roatl  to  the  saints,  ruminating  al 
while,  "a  very-late-twentieth-cen 
woman  in  a  post-ecclesiastical  age."  S 
humble  and  h(jnest  about  her  own  I; 
of  fenor  and  even  faith.  She  atlmits 
back  in  (Canada,  earnestly  exploring! 
logical  cjuestions,  her  religious  dev( 
has  cooletl.  I  lere  in  k'rance  she  wal 
the  saints  so  as  to  reverse  that  dirci 
Fo  follow  in  her  steps,  the  readei 
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•  help  from  the  drawings  by  Tony 
ihart  at  each  chapter  division.  I -ess 
ul  is  the  choice  ot  retldish  brow  n  ink 
he  text,  to  match  these  jirints;  but 
enejaged  in  the  author's  footstejis, 
djusts.  James  S.  Torrens 
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\  Catholics  of  Ulster 

tory 

irianne  Elliott 

ooks.  (> )0p  $i ).  ASY^.V  (H6 "ill I'M) >\\ 

)ook  is  a  not  a  history  of  Catholicism 
ter  as  a  religion,  but  rather  considers 
atholics  of  Ulster  as  a  political  and 
al  identity.  Anyone  who  has  spent 
Tie  in  Northern  Ireland  knows  that 
>nfessional  designation  of  Catholic 
rotestant  is  shorthand  for  a  specific 
vergent  set  of  group  experiences  and 
cal  memories.  As  an  old  joke  has  it, 
lestion  posed  to  the  nonbeliever  in 
lern  Ireland  would  be  are  you  a 
tant  atheist  or  a  Catholic  atheist? 
political  and  cultural  identities  are 
itemally  and  externally  consti'ucted 
tory.  Marianne  Elliott,  one  of  the 
i  minent  and  accomplished  historians 
I  lem  Ireland,  an  LHster  Catholic  and 
pant  in  the  experience  she  traces, 
iS  the  origins  and  development  of 
entity.  She  is  ideally  situated  to 
e  in  a  dialogue  between  Ulster 
dc  collective  memory  and  the  actual 
:al  record.  In  so  doing,  she  ex-poses 
beliefs  as  myths  or  exaggerations, 
rsuasively  confimis  the  tiiith  of  oth- 

itholic  and  Protestant  identities,  of 
emerged  only  with  the  16th-cen- 
eformation,  but  Ediiott  begins  her 
nth  the  Gaelic  past,  which  has 
thed  to  the  present,  among  many 
rhings,  a  link  between  landscape 
;ntity,  some  of  the  peculiarities  antl 
;es  of  a  landowning  system  that 
i  18th-  and  |yth-cenun-y  Ireland, 
eligion  owing  much  of  its  tenacity' 
ength  to  its  merging  with  a  popu- 
Christian  trailition. 
^'  holic  collective  memory  iilcali/es 
{I  '11  (iaelic  past,  terminated  in  the 
^1'  y  antl  trauma  ot  Fnglish  conquest. 


But  i'dliott  sees  (Jaelic  society  already  in 
decline  on  the  eve  of  l  udor  conquest, 
u  hich  was  determinetl  less  by  state  policy 
than  the  work  of  enterprising  freebooters, 
(iaelic  lortls  were  harsh  masters,  mostly 
concerned  with  dviiastic  aggrandizement 
rather  than  national  consciousness  or 
responsible  stewardshiji  o\er  their  ilepen- 
dents.  Loss  ot  status  rather 
than  l(5ss  of  land  constituted 
the  real  fact  of  the  Ulster 
Plantation  of  the  early  17th 
century,  infamous  in 
(Catholic  memory  as  the 
moment  of  the  destruction 
and  dispossession  of  Gaelic 
Ulster.  The  elite  were  worse 
oft  as  a  result,  but  the  poor 
may  have  done  better  under 
English  landholding  conv  en- 
tions. 

idle  Ulster  Plantation 
literally  "planted"  English 
and  Scottish  Protestants  in  the  most 
(iaelic  province  of  Ireland,  transtorming 
it  into  the  most  Protestant  of  the  four 
prcjvinces.  This  process  also  involved  a 
centur\'-long  informal  migration  of  Scots 


displaced  in  the  undeqiopulateii  province; 
rather  the  two  contessional  commurtities 
emerged  in  tandem,  defining  each  other, 
drawing  strength  and  unity  from  oppcjsi- 
tion  to  each  other.  But  w  here  popular  tra- 
dition on  both  sides  sees  this  as  the  begin- 
ning ot  endentic  mutual  hostility  that 
found  its  most  recent  exjiression  in  the 
Troubles,  Ellicjtt  sees  the 
Plantation  as  actually  begin- 
ning to  work  out  in  a  cli- 
mate ot  tolerance  and 
neighborliness.  What 
derailed  that  development 
was  the  Ulster  Rising  of 
1641,  with  its  spontaneous, 
brutal  but  still  much  exag- 
geratetl  massacres  of  recent 
settlers.  The  rebellion  of 
1641  "destroyed  the  Ulster 
Plantation  as  a  mixed  settle- 
ment and  made  religion  tor 
the  first  time  the  main  justi- 
fication tor  tlispossession." 

Elliott  argues  that  awareness  of  reli- 
gious difference  was  slow  to  come,  and 
then  most  marketl  among  the  literate 
elite — poets  and  clerics.  Sharing  the 


into  the  region.  But  Catholics  were  not      decline  in  status  of  their  dispossessed 
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lords  and  employers,  these  were  the  true 
authors  oi  a  national  consciousness  that 
emerged  hy  the  end  oi  the  17th  centiuy, 
when  the  traditions  they  celehrated  had 
long  heen  defeated.  But  it  is  with  the 
hards  and  clerics  and  the  partisan  history 
the\'  told  chat  the  link  hetween  Irishness 
and  C^atholicism  was  forged. 

But  it  persecution  of  Catholics  in  the 
1 7th  century,  even  under  Cromwell,  has 
heen  wildly  exaggerated,  Elliott  acknowl- 
edges that  political  and  material  discrimi- 
nation against  (Catholics  had  hecame  "part 
of  the  hihric  ot  societ\'."  The  social  conse- 


quence of  the  17th-century  land  settle- 
ments was  to  deprive  Ulster  of  a  Catholic 
gentry  and  place  Catholics  at  a  lower 
social  level  than  elsewhere  in  the  cfjuntn'. 

Elliott  may  soften  histon  's  verdict  on 
many  of  the  sectarian  myths  of  early 
mcjdern  Ireland,  hut  she  is  equall\'  quick 
to  acknowledge  genuine  ahuse.  1  he  penal 
laws  that  codified  tliscrimination  against 
Catholics  (all  of  whom  were  presumed  to 
he  latent  traitors)  in  the  early  18th  centu- 
ly,  though  not  enforced,  were  nonethe- 
less corrosive.  1  hey  "were  products  of 
and  enshrined  a  frame  of  miml  ahout 
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(Catholics  which  continued  Ioul: 
their  effectiveness  had  passed,"  per\  .i< 
all  classes  of  civil  society,  creating 
undercurrent  of  sullen  (Catholic  i\ 
ment  and  swaggering,  if  insecure,  I'l 
tant  imperiousness  which  would  surtax  j, 
times  of  crisis."  ft 

The  hreakdown  of  demographic,! 
rural  and  especialh'  political  demarcaii 
hetween  Catholic  and  Protestant  k 
the  conflict  of  the  1780's  and  179(J\i 
the  alienation  of  (Catholics  from  the 
What  middle  ground  existed  was  ste: 
eroded  in  the  1 '^th  century.  Da 
O'C^onnelTs  triumphant  (Catholic  Er 
cipation  movement  and  Protestant 
lantl's  Second  Refonnation  provoked 
tarian  identities  and  animosities 
Land  War  was  relatively  benign  in 
because  of  already  good  landlord-te 
relations  (and  that  due  in  part  to  a  st 
Preslnterian  farmer  interest).  The 
social  fact  for  (Catholics  after  the  fa: 
in  LHster  was  a  flight  to  the  towns, 
cially  to  Belfast,  where  they  faced  p( 
tent  discrimination,  intimidation 
riots.  Urban  Ulster  witnessed 
entrenchment  of  two  sharj^ly  separate 
segregated  cultures.  Interconfess 
class  solidarity  was  equally  discouragi 
the  C]ath(jlic  Cdiurch  and  Protestant 
and  Orangeisiii.  Such  ghettoization 
fitetl  the  church,  and  enjcyed  compl 
from  a  laitv'  that  was  less  anticlerical 
than  anywhere  else  in  Ireland 
Catholics  were  not  highly  politicized 
v\hen  nationalism  came  to  Ulster 
late  IMth  century,  it  was  solidly  o 
constitutionalist  variet\'.  This  was  gi 
ilue  to  the  ascendant  position  o 
priests,  w  ho  (jperated  as  a  force  for  { 
cal  moderation,  with  the  interests 
church  coming  before  all  else. 

Partition  provoked  intense  secl 
conflict   between    l'^20  and 
(/atholics  in  general  stood  in  as  vie: 
targets  in  lieu  of  the  I.R.A.  Afte 
ileath  of  Michael  (Collins,  the  Free 
turned  inward  and  with  the  debacle 
Boumlarv  (commission  of  1^25  an 
tacit  rccogiiition  of  the  Northern  L 
state,  the  (Catholic  minority  felt 
abaiuloneil.    I  he  bulk  of  nor 
(Catholics  "remained,  as  they  had  £ 
been,  conser\ative,  clericall\-doniij 
but  utterK'  constitutional  nationa 
I  heir  ambivalence  toward  the  O 
state  i)layed  right  into  the  hands  of 
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sts,  who  coiiki  paint  the  (Catholics  as 
iein\  u  it  hill  the  i^atcs,  jusrif\ing  sys- 
tic  (nscriiiiiiiarion  in  Housing  and 
:)ynicnt,  gcrrvinandcring  and  abuses 
e  security  forces.  Not  until  the 
s  were  C>atholics  prepared  to  accept 
gitiniacy  of  the  partitioned  state,  hut 
campaign  for  civil  rights  was  inter- 
i  by  Protestant  ultra-lovalists  as  a 
ig  horse  ot  the  I.R.A.  I  he  resulting 
ish  produced  the  Troubles  of  the 
years. 

he  Troubles  umlerminetl  the  seciu'e 
ilic  identit)'  of  the  ci\  il  rights  years. 
)lics  coulii  not  be  \ictinis  at  the 
time  that  they  were  rebeTs.  'The 
.  articulated  the  same  history  of 
ssion  on  which  all  Catholics  had 
ed  in  home  and  school  for  decades, 
;enruries — a  romantic  nationalism 
ariateti  by  a  violent  republican  tra- 

toward  which  Ulster  Catholics 
lighly  ambivalent  It  was  difficult  t(j 
le  the  Orange  state  w  ithout  appear- 
o-I.R.A.  and  equally  hard  to  cri- 
■Jie  TR.A.  without  betraying  a  now 

Catholic  identity.  In  Elliott's  view 
R.A.  features  little  as  part  of 
iic  Ulster — it  appears  mostly  as  an 
al  provocation  rather  than  a  force 

the  Catholic  communir\'  like  the 
P. 

iott  is  nothing  less  than  masterful 
dealing  with  the  histor\'  of  Ulster 
ics  until  she  reaches  the  Troubles; 
er  touch  is  less  confident  and  her 

:ge  rather  unfocussed  and  uncer- 

ae  tends  to  depict  Ulster  Catholics 
indifferentiated  political  and  cul- 

i  (entity.  In  drawing  heavily  on  nov- 
memoirs  to  give  a  human  face  to 
:entiry,  she  ignores  much  recent 

graphic  work  on  the  north.  She 
wledges  class  differences  but 
:  really  take  us  to  the  Tails  Road  or 
jside,  except  for  riots.  'There  is  not 
m  acknowledgement  that  the 
ic  experience  might  be  differenti- 
•  gender,  though  gendered  notions 
le  and  hearth  and  supporting  a 
are  crucial  attributes  of  identit)-. 
does  come  through  in  these  last 
s  of  the  book  is  the  sense  of  pain 
sheer  waste  of  the  last  three 
:s,  and  it  is  here  perhaps  that 
!  the  professional  scholar,  is  under- 
ily  overwhelmed  b\  the  tragedy  of 
neland.  Nancy  J.  Curtin 
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On  Tan.  2,  l<SS2,  Teddy  Roosevelt  burst 
into  the  Republican  caucus  room  in 
Alban\'  wearing  a  cutawa\'  coat  and  carry- 
ing his  silk  hat  and  g(jld-heatleil  cane.  Tlis 
single  eyeglass  with  gold  chain  over  his 
ear  and  center-parted  hair  marked  him  as 
ever\-  bit  the  "dude,"  a  rich  playboy.  But 
he  was  no  dude;  he  became  an  "instant, 
impulsive,  and  bumptious  reformer." 
'Thus  began  the  "Roosevelt  (]entur\'" — a 
century  marked  by  the  leadership  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

James  MacGregor  Burns,  W'oodrow 
Wilson  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Science  emeritus  at 
Williams  College  and 
senior  scholar  at  the  Acade- 
my of  Leadership  at  the 
University  of  Maryland, 
and  Susan  Dunn,  a  profes- 
sor of  literature  and  the  his- 
tory of  ideas  at  Williams 
(College,  have  collaborated 
on  this  highly  readable  and 
always  entertaining  ston,'  of 
the  three  Roosevelts. 
Burns,  who  has  long  been  a 
scholar  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  and  Dunn,  who  has  written  on 
Theotlore  and  Eleanor,  present  an  analy- 
sis ot  the  Roosevelts  that  vividly  establish- 
es the  connections  among  their  careers, 
ideas  and  values  and  makes  the  case  for 
their  transformaticmal  leadership. 
Theodore,  Franklin  and  Eleanor  not  only 
changed  the  very  nature  of  American 
societ}',  they  also  altereti  the  histoiT  of  the 
rest  ot  the  world. 

"Don't  be  snoi)s,"  'Tedd\  had  told  his 
young  cousin  Tranklin  and  his  CJroton 
schoolmates.  And  neither  of  them  would 
be,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  each  aban- 
tloned  the  leisure  class  from  which  they 
sprang  and  took  up  campaigns  against 
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"representati\es  ot  jiredatory  wealth." 
l*"leanor,  tor  her  part,  learned  earl-\  to 
engage  in  political  discussions  and  volun- 
teer at  a  setdement  house  to  escape  the 
confines  ot  the  tlebutante's  world,  that 
world  ot  strict  social  protocol  that 
required  a  dinner  guest  tf)  alternate 
speaking  with  the  guest  on  the  right  dur- 
ing one  course  anil  on  the  left  during  the 
next. 

But  these  three  Roosevelts  did  more 
than  simply  reject  the  idleness  of  their 
class;  the\-  each  umlerstood  the  need  for 
new  approaches.  Teddy  was  the  first  to 
recognize  that  an  industrializing  society 
created  issues  unimagined  by  the  Fountl- 
ing  Fathers.  With  his  "extraordinary 
combination  of  imagination,  intensity, 
and  magnetism,"  and  even  bellicositv',  he 
threatened  J.  P.  Morgan  and  other  mag- 
nates with  government  regulation  unless 
their  companies  were  "beneficial  to  the 
communit}'  as  a  whole"  and  vanquished 
those  who  opposed  governmental  inter- 
ventions, whether  they  were  corporate 
heads  or  labor  union  leaders.  By  1^12, 
7>dil\-  hail  min  ed  to  the  left  as  a  champi- 

  on  of  laborers  "who  are 

struggling  for  a  decent 
lite."  He  campaigned  on  a 
platform  that  included  a 
graduated  income  tax,  con- 
servation of  natural 
resources,  regulation  of 
women's  and  child  labor 
and  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. 

Faced  with  the  even 
more  ilire  circumstances  of 
the  (iteat  Depression, 
Franklin,  believing  every 
bit  as  much  as  'Teddy  did  in 
the  necessitv'  of  government  inter\'ention 
to  correct  economic  wrongs  (he  had,  after 
all,  modeled  his  career  on  Tedd\  's  and 
championed  his  cousin's  political  causes), 
at  first  dawdled  a  bit.  Walter  Lippmann 
thought  him  a  "kind  of  amiable  l)o\' 
scout."  But  by  he  had  turned  tough 

and  he  had  turneil  left.  Using  ever\'  one 
of  his  skills  as  an  "enormously  gifted" 
propagandist,  politician  and  "hands-on 
practitioner,"  he  unabashedly  introduced 
the  most  radical  pieces  of  legislation  of  his 
administration:  Social  Security,  a  revenue 
bill  to  tax  the  rich  and  the  Works 
Progress  .Administration.  Later,  he  pro 
claimed  a  second  "Bill  of  Rijihts"  that 
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pledged  the  t(()\  crnnient  ;is  guarantor  ot 
the  economic  well-being  ot  its  citizens. 
1  le  had  launched  class  warfare. 

I'^leanor  came  to  her  role  as  an 
activist  and  molder  of  public  (and 
I'Vanklin's)  opinion  nuich  earlier  than  he. 
The  League  ot  Women  Voters  engaged 
her,  as  did  more  liberal  organizations 
like  the  Women's  Tratle  Union  League, 
but  she  was  especiall)'  energized  by  the 
politics  ot  the  Democratic  State  (Com- 
mittee and  Al  Smith's  campaign  tor 
reelection  as  goxernor.  Although  she 
assured  Franklin  she  was  "only  being 
acti\c  till  N'oii  can  be  again,"  in  reality 
she  was  ott  on  her  o\\  n  crusades.  Already 
she  suii|)orteil  the  League  ot  Nations, 
ei]ual  pa\  tor  women  antl  regulation  of 
child  labor.  Once  ensconced  in  the 
White  I  louse,  she  fearlessly  retused 
Secret  Service  jirotection,  visited  the 
camps  ot  the  Second  Bonus  .\Lu"ch  vet- 
erans and  initiatetl  press  contercnces  tor 
the  women  journalists  who  were  exclud- 
etl  trom  the  jiresident's.  VMien  Franklin 
had  been  elected,  Walter  Lippmann, 
now  a  bit  more  o|itimistic,  ruminateil, 
"It  only  he  will  sail  l)\'  the  stars  anil  not 
where  the  winds  ot  opmion  would  take 
him,  he  will  bring  the  ship  to  port."  But 
according  to  Ikums  and  Dimn,  "it  was 
rather  I  Jeanor  w  ho  seemed  to  be  guided 
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b\'  the  stars,  her  own  strong  values  ot 
compassion  and  communit)  ." 

Eleanor  moved  far  beyond  cither 
Teddy  or  Franklin.  She  held  the  biases  of 
her  class  in  her  early  years,  but  ex]ierience 
pushed  her  beyond  such  limitations.  She 
integrated  the  private  quarters  of  the, 
White  House  almost  immediateh',  toured 
Washington  alleys  within  da\  s  of  F.D.R.'s 
tirst  inauguration  and,  when  her  plans  tor 
an  integratetl  Arthurdale  were  thwarted, 
organized  a  meeting  ot  black  leaders  at  die 
Wliite  House  that  launched  an  unprece- 
dented presence  ot  black  leadership  adxace 
for  the  president  and  first  lady.  Teddy,  ot 
course,  had  inxited  Booker  T.  \^'ashing- 
ton,  antl  f  ranklin  hael  acknovs ledged  a 
nontliscrimination  clause  in  the  CCivilian 
CConservation  dorps  legislation,  but  it  was 
Fleanor  who  became  the  conscience  ot  the 
nation  on  race  matters.  She  lobbietl  tor 
blacks  in  New  Deal  legislation,  vvorkeil  tor 
ci\il  rights  laws  in  the  L^5()'s,  sustained 
threats  to  her  life  tor  her  outspokenness 
and  pressured  John  V.  Kenneeh  to  act. 
Like  her  uncle  and  her  husband,  she  hati 
little  tolerance  for  intolerance  and  racial 
tliscrimination.  Less  quick  to  see  anti- 
Semitism,  once  conx'inced  ot  the  horrors 
of  the  Holocaust  and  the  righteousness  ot 
an  Israeli  homelanti,  she  acted  widi  equal 
passion  and  determination.  And  when 
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through  peace  ot  mind.  Ph:  (50S)  2.14-6540; 
W'el):  u  WW  .Retlectn  cLeailership.com. 

Positions 

CATHEDRAL  PARISH  OF  ST.  IGNATIUS  LOYOLA, 

in  sunn\'  Palm  Beach  (iarilens,  f  la.,  seeks 
COORDIX  VrOR  for  comprehensive  jr.  U.S. 
and  U.S.  youth  mmistr\  programs.  (Candidate 
will  have  ucirking  knowledge  ot  Renewing  the 
\'ision  ami  the  aliilirv  to  vision  and  implement 
new  programming  iileas  rooted  in  Renewing  the 
V  ision,  with  emphasis  on  teen/peer  leadership 
development.  Candidate  will  work  collahorauvely 
with  pastor,  parents  and  highly  supportive  core 
team  of  adult  volunteers,  and  have  tiie  al)ilir\  to 
integrate  existing  and  successhil  Life  Teen  |ir<i- 
gram  into  a  comprehensive  model.  Canditlate  has 
Y.AL  certificate,  degree  in  pastoral  studies  or 


1  larry  Truman  asked  her  to  serve  as  a  j- 
egatc  to  the  organizational  meetings  o! 
Lhiited  Nations,  she  accepted  with  t\  1 1 
modest)'  and,  just  as  typically,  phmi 
into  the  work  of  bringing  her  ideas  .r 
social  anti  economic  justice  to  the  wn 
citizens.  On  her  watch  and  under 
asuite  guidance,  the  V.N.  Economic 
Social  Council  created  the  LTniversal  1 
laration  on  Human  Rights,  an  acc< 
plishment  ot  Eleanor's  that  "still  staui 
the  center  ot  the  |ilanet's  moral  i 
science." 

By  the  time  i'.leanor  dietl  in  IV 
the  L^nited  States  had,  indeed,  urn 
gone  seismic  change,  as  had  the  w( 
I  heodore  Roosevelt's  lav\  s  strengtln 
the  role  ot  the  government  and  eiiii 
sized  the  rights  of  labor  (and  c 
sumers);  F.D.R.  validated  and  e.xpai 
them.  And  F.D.R.'s  policies,  that  ir 
admirers'  eyes  made  him  "Presidei 
the  Pcojile  ot  the  L'uited  States,"  n 
economic  well-being  a  responsibilii 
the  gov  ernment.  Eleanor  outdid  tl 
becoming  a  world  politician,  chai 
oning  universal  individual  liber 
"History  is  the  Cireat  Moralist,  jud 
leaders  according  to  the  values  they 
cm    by,  '    say    Burns    and  Dti. 
Theodore,  Franklin  and  Eleanoritii 
that  test.        Constance  M.  McG(M^ 

relatetl  area  and/or  experience  in  pastoral  w-' 
istrw  Send/fax  resume  to:  Rev.  Tim  O'Tii' ' 
Cathedral  of  St.  Igmatius,  9999  North  Milr 
■frail.  Palm  Beach  Viardens,  FT  3.H10.  Ph: '  1 
<>22-25(^y,  Fax:  (561 )  624-94X9. 

COORDINATOR,  GOSPEL  OF  LIFE.  The  Arc 

cese  ot  Detroit's  (  )ttice  ot  Social  Ministries 
a  team  niemher  responsilile  for  the  pronn 
development,  monitoring  and  administrate 
the  (iospel  ot  Lite  |)idgram,  inhising  a  cons 
ethic  ot  lite  throughout  the  church  of  Dc 
(Jiialitlcations  preterretl  include  a  master's  d 
in  moral  theology,  pastoral  ministry  ,  law,  gn 
ment,  public  administration,  political  scier 
related  discipline.  Must  be  Roman  Catholic 
a  xiorking  know  leilge  ot  church  structure 
or  more  years  ot  both  Ciospel  of  Titi 
parish/vicariate  experience.  Requires  know 
of  (Catholic  social  te;iching,  especially  regu 
the  chiirch  s  position  on  abortion,  euthanasi 
other  lite  issues  clearly,  facilitation  dialo;. 
collalioration  among  a  \arier\  ot  constina 
are  critical.  An  experiencetl  team  play." 
ilemonstrate  the  :iliiht\  to  work  collahor.i 
toward  ,1  shared  vision.  Must  be  able  to 
through  the  six  counties  ot  the  archdii 
(Qualified  candidates  who  are  interested  s 
send  a  letter  of  interest  and  resume  hy  Se| 
2001,  to:  I  luman  Resources  (^-3,  Archdioc 
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(.■Jucauoii,  iiitiuiliiiL!;  RX^.I.A.,  I'":iiiiily  liitcrgcn- 
ciiuioiv.il  Relitjious  Kdiication  (I'.I.R.K.)  and 
sncramciunl  iircparation.  The  Pastoral  Assistant 
must  l)c  willing  to  siippcirt  and  animate  the  vol- 
Lintccr  ministry  leaders,  rather  than  take  over 
from  them.  I'he  candidate  for  this  position 
must  he  an  active  jiarticipant  in  the  linirgical 
and  sacrainental  life  of  the  Oatholic  C^hurch 
and  heeome  a  student  of  St.  Benedict's  mission 
statement.  Formal  training  and  significant  lead- 
ership evperience  will  he  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Salan'  antl  lienehts  will  he  in  accortlance 
with  diocesan  guidelines.  Please  sentl  a  full  let- 
ter of  ajiplication  anil  a  resume  to:  Search 
(ioniniittee,  Attention  Jo  Dunne,  2507 
Cameron  Blvd.,  Isle  of  i'alm's,  SC  2<H5  I .  \ 

I 

Retreats  \ 

PREACHING  THE  JUST  WORD  SEMINAR/RETREAT 

with  Walter  Burghardl,  S.j..  Oct.  2\-2(u  JOOl, 
Bishop  Alolloy  Passionist  Reti-eat  House,  i<6-45 
F".dgerton  Blvd.,  Jamaica,  N.Y  1 1432.  Joining 
Father  Walter  will  be  Rev.  Raymond  B.  Kemp,  J.  ; 
(denn  Murray,  S.J.,  Barbara  Reid,  O.P.,  Rev.  ^ 
John  (]arr  and  Rev.  Leo  jMurray.  $12.s  non- 
refundable registration  fee.  Tuition  $500 
(includes  tuition,  meals  anil  room).  Day-only 
program  $75  per  day.  For  more  information, 
pleasecall  Bishop  Molloy  at  (7 18)  7.39-122'^. 

ST.  IGNATIUS  RETREAT  HOUSE  INTERFAITH 
ZEN  RETREAT.  Oct.  5-S,  2001.  R(d)ert  , 
KenneiK,  S.J.,  Roshi,  author  ot  Zc;/  Spirit, 
Chn.sfiiiii  Spirit  anil  Zcii  Gifts  to  Cbristiiiiis.  This  ; 
is  a  silent  meditation  retreat  using  Zen  practice,  , 
with  25-minute  periods  of  sitting  meditation 
broken  with  10-minute  periods  ot  walking 
meditation.  There  will  be  opportunities  for 
inteniews  with  the  teachers  and  fomial  instruc- 
tion and  talks  by  the  teachers.  W'e  will  start 
with  dinner  on  Friihn  at  (r.M)  and  end  with 
lunch  on  .\b)nila\'  at  noon.  The  tee  is  $240; 
a  $50  deposit  is  required.  Pool  available.  Reser- 
vations and  queries:  (212)  8.U-5710  or; 
roconnell8@aol.com.  Checks  to:  St.  Ignatius 
Retreat  I  louse,  251  Searington  Rd.,  Manhasset, 
N"*'  1 10.^0;  (exit  37  L.I.F.). 

NOTICES  ACCEPTED  for  tbiiijfs  ufferal  or  sought;  for 
piisitiiiiis,  services,  items  ami  ideas;  for  seasonal 
bullies,  I'lHiks  ami  etilleitioiis,  iiieetiii(rs  ami  worksbops;  : 
fir  wbatever  ;viiiilil  interest  enltiviitetL  eiiiiccnieJ  , 
readers.  All  iwtiees  mast  he  in  keeping  with  Anieri-  ' 
ca\  standards.  Rates  for  iiisei-tioii:  $1 .32  per  n'ord, 
l(l-:riird  iiiiiiiiiiiim.  llu.x  ami  number  eoiint  as  nrn 
iriirds.  Rate  if  eont ratted  for  six  times:  SI .21  per 
u'ord:  fir  12  times:  SI.  Id;  for  24  limes:  $1,111; 
fir  4ft  times:  Sl.Oy  Responses  to  I'o.r  numbers 
fof-d'arded  at  postage  cost.  Copy  leitb  fall 
payment  due  IS  ilavs  before  publication  date. 
Address:  Classified  Department,  America, 
lllf,  West  Uitb  St.,  Se:r  York,  XV  IDiil')  or 
call  (212)  U^-I)l()2;  h'a.x:  {S2I»  222-2107; 
e-mail:  ads@aiiiericapress.org.  ■ 
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it,  1234  Washington  Blvd.,  Detroit,  ,\ll 
;  e-mail:  hr@aod.org.  F'.O.R. 

JTIVE  DIRECTOR,  MINNESOTA  CATHOLIC 
:RENCE.  1  he  ,\iinnesot.i  ( .alholic  Conter- 
lolicits  applications  trom  among  clergy, 
us  and  laity  for  the  jiosition  ot  Flxecutive 
:or  of  the  (Conference.  Reporting  to  the 
)S  of  the  state,  the  I'Cxecutive  Director 
jes  the  operation  of  the  conference, 
ing  personnel  and  budget;  rejiresents  the 
ence  in  the  Minnesota  Legislature,  its 
ittees  and  subcommittees  (lobbyist)  and 
idministrative  agencies,  and  maintains 
nships  in  both  branches;  takes  a  leader- 
jle  in  analyzing  public  issues,  applying 
lie  social  teaching  and  bringing  them  to 
ention  of  the  conference;  monitors  leg- 
and  administrative  activities  anil  brings 
to  the  attention  of  the  conference  as 
iriate;  prepares  press  releases  and  educa- 
naterials  and  speaks  for  the  bishops  when 
ted  to  do  so;  reports  regularly  to  the  con- 
■  in  the  manner  prescribed;  serves  as  liai- 
the  U.S.C.C.B.,  other  state  (Catholic  con- 
is  and  other  organizations  established  liy 
irch  to  advocate  on  behalf  of  the  princi- 
Catholic  social  teaching;  completes  other 
IS  assigned  by  the  conference.  Qualifica- 
Catholic  in  full  communion  with  the 
;  proven  ability  to  serve  as  spokesperson 
bishops  and  their  conference;  experience 
i:  .l  justice,  social  ser\'ices  anil/or  the  politi- 
:ess;  strong  knowledge  of  Catholic  social 
g;  excellent  verbal  and  written  communi- 
skills;  successful  managerial  experience; 
s  degree  or  equivalent.  Applicants  should 
a  resume,  cover  letter  explaining  how 
eet  each  of  the  qualifications  and  list  ot 
eferences  to:  Brother  Peter  Clifford, 
The  Metanoia  (Jroup,  700  Terrace 
5,  Winona,  MN  55987.  Members  of  the 
nust  secure  die  pennission  ot  their  l)ish- 
re  applying.  Members  of  religious  orders 
;cure  the  permission  of  their  superior 
i:applying.  Applications  will  be  review'ed 
lOusly.  Interviews  will  be  conducted  in 
r. 

1^  POSITION  VACANT.  English-speaking 
c  parish  in  liclgium  seeks  new  pastor  to 
Illy  2002.  Details  at:  www.olm.be/ 
itm. 

iS'  (AL  ASSISTANT  for  small,  ra|)idly  ilevel- 
"  I  \\  parish  located  in  the  coastal  suburbs 
:  !i  ston,  S.(].  St.  Benedict's  (Church, 
I  in  |9<>9,  has  allocated  its  resources 
In  forming  a  communitx'  rather  than 
I  lilting  buildings.  'Fheretore  the  liturgy 
I    Liiiius  education  ministries  are  parish 
I'l   s — coorilinated  eiitireh  by  volunteers, 
isli  is  now  in  need  ot  a  full-time  Pas- 
.ist;int  with  responsibility  for  taeilitating 
[■  c  liturgy  and  its  music  and  religious 


letters 

Complete  Person 

Th.inks  hir  ;in  excellent  article  on  "The 
C^lnirch  ami  Psychiatry"  (7/M)).  When 
tJie  idea  of  l)ec()ining  a  (Cadiolic  priest 
first  took  hold  of  me,  I  ran  away,  much 
like  Jonah.  I  decided  to  go  into  profes- 
sional psychology  instead.  In  working 
on  my  Ph.D.  in  clinical  psychology  I 
found  myself  ccjnlTonteil  with  massive 
antireligious  sentiments.  Oddly,  that 
only  strengthened  my  call  to  the  church, 
as  did  my  growing  awareness  that  taking 
a  human  being  apart  and  then  reassem- 
bling him  or  her,  but  without  a  sense  of 
Ciod  and  religion,  would  not  make  for  a 
complete  person.  T  hat  sense  is  essential 
to  us,  even  while  we  run  away. 

(Rev.)  Charles  Fuld 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Quality  Phrase 

In  her  perceptive  comment  "Clergy 
Rating:  A  Belated  Response  to  Andrew- 
Greeley"  (8/13),  Mary  Anne  Huddle- 
ston,  I.H.M.,  a  nun  who  has  served  1 3 
years  on  the  faculty  of  a  major  seminary, 
apjiortions  among  four  groups  the 
responsibility  for  insuring  quality 
preaching:  bishops,  seminaries,  priests 
and  people.  For  her,  bishops  "play  a  key 
role,"  and  she  cites  the  American  bishop 
who,  in  a  workshop  for  priests  of  his 
diocese,  dared  to  invite  their  public  crit- 
icism of  himself  as  a  homilist.  Are 
priests,  though,  always  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  disinterested  critics  of  their 
diocesan  bishop? 

Once,  intrigued  b\'  a  parish  bulletin 
announcement  about  a  special  Mass  that 
v\'ould  feature  "ih'namic  preaching,"  I 
wrote  the  pastor,  not  imiiorttinately  I 
thought,  inquiring  if  he  would  kindly 
explain  the  term.  lie  responded  that  the 
bishop  "will  be  the  homilist  at  this  spe- 
cial Mass,  hence  the  |ihrase." 

E.  Leo  McMannus 
Venice.  Fla. 

Comfort  Always 

In  "Patient  No  .More"  (7/17),  Kevin 
Wildes,  S.J.,  mourns  the  death  of  I  lip- 
pocratic  medicine  and  historical  notions 
of  the  patient-physician  relationship. 
He  supposes  that  managed  care,  recent 
scientific  advances,  certain  bureaucratic 
health  care  deliven,-  structures  and 
changing  public  expectations  have  cre- 
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the  word 

Look  in  Lost  and 
Found 

Tvi,;..      „,'rth  Sunday  .  , 

Readings:  Ex.  32:7  11:  13-14:  Ps.  51:  1  Tim.  1:1217:  Lk.  15:1-10  (15:1-32) 
/  !mr  iinTC)'  on  nn\  ()  dod,  in  your  iraoilncss  (Ps.  >  1:1 ) 


Till  I'  \K  \l!l,l  s  Oh  LUKI'  I  V 
ofcn  callcil,  "  I  he  (iospcl  with- 
in the  (i()S|icl,"  cpitonii/.e 
l.ukc  s  message  ni  torgi\eness 
aiui  repentanee.  These  motifs  a[ipear  more 
hxH]ueiitly  in  Luke  than  in  an\'  other 
Cios|)el:  /eehariah  heralils  the  eoming  ot 
the  LortI  who  w  ill  bring  forgiveness  ot  sin 
(1:77),  and  both  John  antl  jesiis  initiate 
their  ministries  \)V  announcing  forgiveness 
and  i'e|)entance.  Jesus'  final  commission  to 
his  disciples  is  to  preach  lepeniance  anil 
forgiv  eness  to  all  nations  (24:47),  w  hich  is  a 

letters 

ated  a  crisis  in  the  fundamental  roles  of 
medicine  in  .American  society  .  In 
alarmist  fashion  he  paints  a  polari/eil 
picture  between  traditional  and  contem- 
poran'  metlicine  anil  suggests  a  solution 
of  some  combination  of  market  and 
commimit\  models:  perhaps  a  voucher 
s\  stem. 

.Medicme  has  not  fundamentally 
changed — onl\  the  challenges  (aging 
population,  antiquated  deliverv  sy  stems 
.md  insurance  schemes,  rising  costs  and 
consumerism).  Meilicine  [iracticetl  at  its 
best  will  alvvavs  remain  person-centered, 
indiv  iduali/ed  and  of  high  qualitv  in  the 
context  of  patient  values,  social  relation- 
ships and  personal  goals. 

Public  perce|)tions  and  expectations 
have  not  changed.  I  he  public  w  ill  con- 
tinue to  expect  personali/eil  care  m  the 
context  III  A  professional  relationship 
based  on  trust. 

Managed  care  has  tailed  to  deliver  on 
its  promises  to  decrease  cost  and  increase 
quality  of  care.  Its  legacy  will  nierelv  be 
the  collectivi-  Irustration  generated,  cer- 
tainlv  not  the  i)resu|)posed  death  knell  of 
individual  p.itients  as  individual  patients 


recurring  theme  m  the  sermons  of  Acts 
and  defines  the  life  work  of  Paul  (.'\cts 

Repentance  evokes  images  of  sorrow 
For  offending  ( roil,  turning  away  from  sin- 
ful acts  and  returning  to  (Jod,  along  with  a 
"firm  purpose  of  ameiulment."  I)ut  biblical 
iileas  of  repentance  are  much  richer  than 
this.  The  1  leiirew  term  tcshiihi/h  evokes  a 
renirn  to  (iod  by  a  person  w  ho  has  alreailv' 
experienced  (iod's  "goodness  and  compas- 
sion" (l-'s.  .s  1 ),  and  the  Cireek  ii/ctiiiiiuii  sug- 
gests a  "second  look,"  "taking  stock,"  "rec- 


and  personal  phy  sicians  as  [lersonal 
phv  sicians. 

I'  v  idence-based  medicine  is  being 
augmented  (if  not  supplanted)  bv  clinical 
outcomes  studies.  Ciertain  population- 
based  scientific  studies  w  ill  not  stand  up 
to  the  scriitinv  of  a  broader  ajiiilication  of 
cost,  qualitv  of  life  and  caregiv er-burden 
analv  sis. 

I  lealth  care  delivery  systems  w  ill 
continue  to  evolv  e,  pressured  not  only  bv 
financial  constraints,  but  also  by  public 
expectations  of  quality,  convenience  and 
re|Hitation  of  the  medical  staffs,  organi/a- 
tional  [ihilosophv  and  conimunitv  com- 
mitment and  accountai)ility . 

1  he  pur|)ose  of  medicine  is  to  "cure 
sometimes,  relieve  often  and  comfort 
alu  ays." 

John  W.  Finn.  M.D. 
Detroit.  Mich. 

A  Heavy  Foot 

Joseph  Jensen,  ( ).S.I!.,  writes  (S/l .?)  that  if 
I .iturji^unii .  l/ithci/t/ai///  is  implemented  "it 
woulil  have  a  serious  iin|iact  in  at  least 
three  areas:  ecclesiology,  inculturation 
and  biblical  scholarship."  1  le  then  gives  a 
devastatinu  demonstration  of  the  last  of 


ollection  and  renewal."  Such  "repent! 
leads  to  forgiveness  (literally  "sen 
away  ")  of  sin,  with  overtones  of  pai 
release  from  captivitv'  and  cancellati( 
[punishment. 

I  his  year  the  storv  of  the  retui 
proiligal  has  alreaily  been  heard  as 
Ciospel  for  the  Fourth  Sunday  of  Lei 
toilav  prov  ides  a  fine  op[)ortunitv  to  n 


these.  1  hope  others  come  forward  to 
speak  of  the  ecclesiological  implicatn 
of  this  document,  and  1  would  hope  i 
trained  in  canon  law  would  be  amoni 
them.  As  for  inculturation,  this  must 
addressed  by  liturgists,  by  poets,  by- 1  - 
vv  hose  profession  is  translation  and  h 
other  scholars  who  know  what  make 
guage  "work,"  especially  ritual  langu 
Lhose  concerned  with  ecumeriism  ai 
with  justice  should  aild  their  voices,  f 
I .inirj^ii{/ii .  liithcntictiiii  treads  heavily  ijf 
these  areas  too. 

Chica 

Collegial  Encouragement 

Alsgr.  I'Aigene  Ciomulka  offers  impo 
insight  into  the  relationship  between 
priest  and  parishioner  m  "'Home  Al^ 
in  the  Priesthooil"  (iS/27).  Although 
suggests  that  parishioners  need  to  of 
sup|iort  and  encouragement  to  their 
|iriests,  deacons  and  trained  lay  ecclyi 
ministers  have  an  even  greater  respcn 
bilitv  to  offer  their  priests  that  same 
encouragement  and  appreciation.  1 
w  ho  collaborate  in  formal  ministiy  vli 
the  priest,  albeit  in  a  different  minisi 
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e  two  short  parables  that  precede  it. 
;  parables  respond  to  critieisiii  by  cer- 
harisees  aiul  scribes  of  Jesus'  Ireijuenr 
ce  of  eatinji  with  and  VNclcoining  lax 
tors  and  sinners.  Jesus  responds  to 
itics  with  a  t]uestion,  "What  man 
g  you  having  a  hundred  sheej)...?" 
invites  them  ironicalK  to  iilentif\ 
\  shepherd,  which  v\as  one  ot  the 
ations  disdained  by  strict  religious 
ers.  Irrationally,  this  shepherd  leaves 
his  flock  "in  die  desert"  (where  dan- 
rks  and  wild  beasts  roam)  to  search 
e  one  lost,  w  hich  he  tenderly  carries 
on  his  shoulders.  I  le  then  summons 
ends  and  neighbors  and  throws  a 
which  Jesus  says  reflects  a  heavenly 
where  there  will  be  "more  joy  in 
1  over  one  sinner  who  repents  than 
linety-nine  righteous  who  have  no 
i  f  repentance." 

le  second  parable  of  losing  and  finti- 
lin  challenges  the  listening  leaders  to 
beyond  their  prixileged  position  and 
the  world  through  the  e\'es  of  a 
1  searching  for  a  lost  coin — jierhaps 
■  her  original  dowry  that  she  kept  in 


i  ds,  have  a  special  obligation  to  min- 
I )  their  co-worker.  It  would  be  good 
^  cesan  bishops  and  directors  of  dia- 
and  lay  ministry  fonnation  to  pro- 
(.ch  guidance  to  those  in  formation. 

Pete  Gummere 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

mh 

ire  you  are  receiving  a  great  deal  of 
ck  about  your  issue  of  Aug.  27- 
.  Articles  about  Dorothy  Da\',  the 
erium,  religion  and  the  public 
5,  contemporary  priesthood — what 
standing  e.xample  of  the  way 
i  ca  enlightens  and  challenges  us 
fter  week.  I  might  be  accused  of 
it  on  a  bit  thick  if  I  add  how  much  I 
rward  to  The  Word  in  each 
■but  I'll  run  that  risk!  Many  thanb 
ixcellent  contributors  and  pHnluc- 
'iff,  feithful  witnesses  all! 

Robert  B.  Murray 
Braintree,  Mass. 

1  Features 

IS  my  parish  was  assigned  the  only 
i  in  that  class  of  B  students  men- 


trust.  This  juxtaposition  of  a  story  about  a 
woman  ami  a  ston'  about  a  man  is  a  \eiy 
familiar  Lukan  com|)ositional  technique 
(e.g.,  die  canticles  of  Alan'  and  Zechariah, 
the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  followed  b\' 
the  healing  of  the  centurion's  senant,  the 
parables  of  the  widow  and  judge  and  of  the 
Pharisee  and  tax  collector).  The  woman's 
search  is  more  intense;  she  lights  a  lamp, 
sweeps  the  house  and  searches  "carefully." 
After  finding  the  coin  she  calls  together 
her  friends  and  says,  "Rejoice  with  me, 
because  I  found  the  coin  that  was  lost." 
The  celebrarion  may  ha\  e  cxjst  as  much  as 
the  coin  diat  was  lost. 

The  sayings  of  Jesus  on  repentance  are 
in  tension  with  the  parables  themselves. 
Repentance  suggests  return  or  conversion, 
but  neither  the  wandering  sheep  nor  the 
lost  coin  do  anything  except  get  lost.  The 
tlramatic  suqirise  in  each  conies  from  the 
seeking  shepherd  and  the  searching 
woman,  which  make  us  realize  that  repen- 
tance is  much  more  a  matter  of  being 
found  by  a  searching  God  than  of  anything 
we  do.  Writing  to  l  iniothy,  Paul  expresses 
this  beautifully:  "I  have  l)een  d'eated  mer- 


tioned  b\'  Mary  Anne  Huddleston, 
I.H.M.,  in  "Clergy  Raring"  (8/13).  My 
experience  of  my  recendy  t)rdained  assis- 
tant and  his  friends  is  completely  contraiy 
to  the  grim  picture  of  the  young  (/atholic 
clergy  described  by  Sister  Huddleston. 
These  newly  ordained  priests  are  excep- 
tionally bright,  often  bringing  to  priest- 
hood  university  degrees  anti  career  expe- 
riences that  vasdy  broaden  their 
perspectives.  These  young  men  are 
notabh'  tle\'out  with  a  pra\'erfulness  born 
of  decision,  not  of  regulation,  as  it  was  in 
my  day.  Their  appreciation  cjf  the  unique 
features  of  Roman  Catholicism,  especially 
the  sacramental  nature  of  our  chinx'h,  is 
reflected  in  their  careful  celebration  of 
the  liturg\'.  Their  attenti(jn  to  the  man\- 
respect-life  issues  that  plague  church  antl 
societ}'  today  is  both  sincere  and  produc- 
tive. And  I  certainly  have  no  complaint 
about  preaching.  Everything  from  rap 
verses  to  papal  documents  has  been  used 
effectively  from  our  pulpit.  From  talking 
to  other  pastors,  I  believe  that  my  experi- 
ence is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 

(Very  Rev.)  John  A.  Kiley,  V.F. 

Pawtucket.  R.I. 


cifully,"  and  "the  grace  of  our  Lord  has 
been  abundant."  A  deeji  strain  of  Pelagian 
theology  nins  through  religious  conscious- 
ness in  the  Lhiited  States,  where  effort  anil 
reward  are  so  })ri/.ed.  These  paraliles  are 
decidedly  "un-American."  Repentance  is 
not  climbing  a  latlder  of  sorrow  and  regret 
towartl  God,  but  the  joy  of  being  discov- 
ered by  a  searching  Ciod. 

All  three  parables  of  Luke  1 5  end  with 
a  party  or  a  celebration  of  finding.  Today 
people,  especially  the  young,  often  wander 
from  die  church  for  myriad  reasons,  only 
to  return  later.  The  church  needs  more  rit- 
uals of  finding,  in  which  the  joy  of  return 
can  be  celebrated.  I  remember  a  ceremony 
of  reconciliation  and  acceptance  for  people 
who  had  been  marginally  C^atholic  that  was 
celebrated  in  the  cathedral  in  Oakland, 
Calif.,  one  Holy  Thursday,  llie  returning 
Catholics  processed  up  the  aisle  with  looks 
of  expectant  joy;  the  bishop  w  ent  tlin^ugh 
the  rite  of  reconciliation  and  after  the 
homily  washed  their  feet,  hi  front  of  nie 
was  an  older  couple,  who  wept  with  joy  as 
they  celebrated  that  their  daughter  or  son 
was  lost  but  now  was  h)und.  I  his  Holy 
Thursday  Lucharist  was  trul\'  a  celebra- 
tion, as  the  joy  in  heaven  spilled  over  on 
the  earth. 

1  he  setting  of  these  parables  must  also 
be  highlighted.  One  of  the  mf)st  shocking 
things  about  Jesus  was  his  penchant  for 
associating  with  religious  and  social  misfits, 
to  the  apparent  neglect  of  the  dutifiil.  Jesus 
practiced  communion  and  companionship 
(lit.  "sharing  bread")  that  lead  to  repen- 
tance, an  experience  of  being  found  and 
accepted  by  a  loving  God.  As  Jose 
Comblin  wrote  recently,  while  Jesus 
preached  and  practiced  forgiveness  of  sin, 
too  often  the  ctuitemporary  church  is 
overly  concerned  with  jirevention  of  sin. 
To  find  Christ  today,  skip  home  furnish- 
ing and  check  in  lost  and  found. 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Prayerfully  reflect  on  how  the  image 
of  the  foolish  shepherd  and  the 
searching  woman  challenge  your 
image  of  God. 

•  Pray  about  those  moments  when, 
feeling  lost,  you  experienced  God's 
searching  love. 

•  Pray  about  how  families  and  Chris- 
tian communities  might  create  cele- 
brations of  "finding." 
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/xlllt/l  IL/d  A  Jesuit  magcn 


Of  Many  Things 


'I  MRS  I  FNCOL  N'I'FR 

with  homelessness  c;inie 
when  I  vv;is  10  or  12. 
Passing;)  frieiul's  house- 


in  my  hometown  in  Maiyland  late  one 
summer  afternoon,  I  was  amazed  to 
see  two  people  sound  asleep  at  the 
edge  of  the  wooded  lot  next  do{)r:  a 
man  anil  a  w  oman  w  ho  e\  identl\'  hatl 
no  plaee  t(j  stay  For  the  night.  That 
was  long  before  the  word  hoineless- 
ness  entered  the  vocai)ular\'  ol  even  - 
day  life.  Although  the  inipliaitions  of 
what  I  saw  were  unclear,  I  knew  that 
the  scene  had  something  to  do  with 
being  veiT  poor. 

Now ,  decades  later,  during  the 
summer  months  I  continue  to  see 
hf)meless  people  asleep  in  the  open 
here  in  New  \'ork  C>iry,  especially  in 
the  pai'ks.  For  more  fortunate  Ameri- 
cans, parks  represent  oppijrrunities  tor 
fi'esh  air,  exercise  and  convivial  gather- 
ings. But  for  others,  they  serve  as  a 
refuge,  a  kind  ot  outdoor  homeless 
shelter,  (iiven  the  dangers  ot  the  city- 
run  shelters,  choosing  to  remain  out- 
side during  warm  weather  seems  a  rea- 
sonable option. 

7  his  lesson  was  borne  home  to  me 
one  Sunday  morning  in  July.  After  the 
H:30  Alass,  I  walked  up  Seconil  Avenue 
from  ni}'  parish  church  to  visit  a 
parishioner  at  Beth  Israel  Hospital.  At 
1 5  th  Street  I  took  a  shortcut  through 
Stuyvesant  Square  Park — a  peaceftil 
setting  with  benches  rounil  the  four 
sides,  the  whole  shaded  by  a  canopy  ot 
leaves. 

What  struck  nie  at  once  was  the 
])resence  ot  half  a  dozen  homeless  men 
and  w  omen  stretchetl  out  full  length 
and  sound  asleep  on  the  benches.  One 
was  a  middle-aged  man  with  a 
wheelchair  parked  at  his  side.  Not  far 
from  him  slept  a  young  couple,  head 
to  head,  w  ith  a  white  plastic  bag  of 
their  belongings  as  a  shared  pillow. 
Later,  retracing  my  steps  through  the 
park,  I  passed  the  man  with  the 
wheelchan-.  1  ie  was  pushing  it  ahead 
ot  him,  moving  out  toward  the  street. 

Around  the  park  is  a  Victorian  cast 
iron  fence  with  heavy  gates  at  two 
sitles  that  are  padlocked  with  chains  at 


night;  those  I  saw  there  could  onl\- 
have  entered  that  same  morning  in 
hopes  of  making  up  for  sleep  lost 
while  seeking  rest  the  previous  night. 

Cither  parks  in  Alanhattan  also 
have  fences  or  walls  of  one  kind  or 
another.  The  Sara  D.  Roosevelt  Park 
that  runs  in  a  narrow  strip  for  several 
blocks  between  Houston  Street  and 
errand  Street  in  Chinatown  has  a  low 
barrier  along  Va  o  sides,  and  signs  that 
say,  "Park  Closes  at  Dusk." 

But  unless  the  |iolice  tlepartment 
were  to  deplo\  most  ot  its  torce  to 
tnonitor  the  parks  all  night  long,  nei- 
ther the  signs  nor  the  wall  deter 
homeless  people  from  spending  their 
nights  there  and  at  other  sites — even 
Central  Park,  whose  own  low  wall 
and  vast  expanse  make  total  surveil- 
lance impossible.  A  walk  through  the 
Roosevelt  Park  one  weekend  after- 
noon ottered  ample  evidence  that  its 
benches,  too,  served  as  beds  after 
nightfall:  rumpled  blankets  lay  scat- 
tered around  several  ot  them. 

But  it  vou  choose  a  park  as  a  place 
ot  reftige  at  night,  what  about 
hygiene?  Next  to  a  drinking  tountain 
in  the  Sara  D.  Roosevelt  Park,  I  once 
saw  a  toothbrush  and  a  piece  of  soap: 
small  signs  ot  a  desperate  ettort  tf) 
survive.  A  Catholic  Worker  told  ine 
of  seeing  a  man  washing  his  shirt  at 
another  drinking  fountain  there. 

The  cir\'  offers  little  help.  A  new 
restroom  facility  by  the  entrance  to 
the  renovated  Bryant  Park  in  mid- 
town  has  a  sign:  "No  laundering  of 
personal  belongings.  No  bathing." 
Some  make  use  of  the  lavatories  in 
the  train  and  bus  stations.  Living 
under  such  conditions  makes  it  hard 
to  hold  on  to  whatever  remains  of 
one's  dignity. 

Not  just  in  New  York,  but  in  cities 
around  the  countiy,  the  number  of 
homeless  people  is  reaching  an  all- 
time  high.  In  northern  cities,  summer 
is  short  and  cold  weather — w  hen 
parks  no  longer  offer  places  of 
refuge — comes  soon.  For  many,  shel- 
ter may  then  become  a  doorway  or 
the  bench  on  a  subwav  platform. 

George  M.  Anderson,  SJ. 
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Catholics  and 


veiy  year  his  parents  used  to  gu  to  Jeriistilei)/  for  the 
ast  of  the  Passover.  When  he  was  12  years  old,  they 
mt  lip  for  the  feast  as  usual.  Ul'en  the  days  of  the  feast 
?re  over  and  they  set  off  for  hovie,  the  hoy  Jesus  stayed 
hind  injemsalem  without  his  parents  knowing  it. 

Lk.  2:  41-43 

ATHOLICS  KNOW  THIS  S  lORV  W  KLL,  and 

perhaps  recall  their  own  confusion  the  first 
time  tiiey  heard  it.  "V\Tiat  is  a  12 -year-old 
boy  dcing  alone  in  a  big  cit)'?"  The  explana- 
tions provided  an  introduction  to  a  verj'  dif- 
:  culture,  to  the  notion  of  the  extended  family,  since 
1  of  Bethlehem  and  Mary  of  Nazareth  presumed  that 
was  with  his  relatives.  Catholic  educational  materials 
mphasize  that  the  Holy  Family  were  pious  Jews  w  ho 
/ed  the  tenets  of  the  Law.  So  it  comes  as  no  surprise 
jtierican  Catholics  are  more  favorable  to  Jews  than 
!  /ere  in  the  past. 
0  small  credit  for  this  change  goes  to  the  much- 
led  Pius  XII,  who  in  his  1943  encyclical  Divino 
te  Spiritu,  imleashed  Catholic  biblical  scholars  to  use 
ical  and  literary  tools  to  open  up  the  Scriptures  to 
nporary  understanding.  The  biblical  scholarship  of 
;t  58  years  has  had  a  profound  impact  on  Catholic 
;esis  and  the  attitudes  of  C^atholics.  Joseph  of  Bethle- 
Vlary  of  Nazareth  and  Jesus  the  Lord,  in  their  earthly 
:'  ire  seen  as  Jews  in  an  occupied  country,  scraping  to 

.luls  meet,  faithful  to  the  Law  and  open  to  the 
J|  )tings  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

'  lanks  to  the  Second  \^itican  Council,  Catholics  no 
1  ■  XV)'  to  convert  Jews  to  (Christianity.  The  covenant  of 
iih  the  Jews  is  eternal.  If  a  Jew  is  drawn  by  the  Spirit 
I  church,  he  or  she  is  welcomed — but  this  is  done  v\'ith 
1^  \  it\'  to  the  feelings  of  relatives  instead  of  old-fash- 
triumphalism.  Pope  John  Paul  II  brought  Jewish- 
lie  relations  to  a  new  level  by  his  visits  to  Nazi  death 
,  the  Roman  synagogue  and,  most  recently,  Israel. 
^  ntession  of  Catholic  sins  against  the  Jews  has  begun 
111!  that  must  continue. 

day,  relations  between  Jews  and  Catholics  in  the 
1^^'  1  States  are  very  good,  with  an  unprecedented  level 


o\  mutual  respect  and  trust.  Joint  efforts  for  social  justice 
are  commonplace.  The  goodwill  generated  bv  the  late  Car- 
dinal John  O'CConnor  of  New  York  in  his  dealings  with 
Jews  provides  an  admirable  example  of  the  warm  relations 
many  bishops  have  with  their  local  Jewish  communities. 
And  Cardinal  William  Keeler  of  Baltimore,  long  a  propo- 
nent of  ecumenism  and  interreligious  dialogue,  continues 
as  a  spokesman  engaged  in  outreach  and  reconciliation. 

There  are,  however,  two  major  sticking  points  that 
threaten  to  poison  the  go(xlv\  ill  that  has  been  attained  over 
generations.  The  first  is  the  preoccupation  of  some  with 
the  failures  of  Pope  Pius  XII  during  World  War  II.  Search- 
ing desperately  to  find  evidence  of  what  he  may  have  failed 
to  do,  some  researchers  and  polemicists  ignore  entirely  the 
good  that  he  managed  to  do  in  the  face  of  great  evil.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  "V^itican  s  desire  to  beatify  Pius  is  not 
helpful.  Both  sides  should  back  off  and  leave  Pius  to  the 
judgment  of  competent  historians. 

THE  SECOND  AND  FAR  MORE  URGENT  ISSUE  IS  the  failure  of  the 

Israeli  government  and  the  Palestinians  to  come  to  a  peace- 
ful accord.  Although  one  must  distinguish  Catholic  atti- 
tudes toward  Israel  from  (Catholic  relations  with  Jews,  one 
inevitably  has  an  impact  on  the  other.  /Vnierican  Catholics, 
indeed  many  American  Jews,  are  appalled  at  the  brutality  of 
the  actions  of  the  Israeli  government  and  its  military 
forces.  They  are  equally  appalled  at  the  suicidal  and  mur- 
derous acts  of  factions  among  the  Palestinians.  Palestinian 
officials  appear  unwilling  or  incapable  of  controlling  ter- 
rorists, while  Israeli  officials  too  often  treat  Palestinian  vil- 
lagers as  it  they  were  collectively  guilt)'  of  terrorist  acts. 
Israel  has  used  LIS. -made  weapons  against  the  Christian 
villages  ol  Beit  Sahour  and  Beit  Jalla,  contrary  to  LLS.  law. 
Five  times  the  Israeli  government  has  ignored  its  own 
Supreme  Courts  order  to  permit  former  Maronite  resi- 
dents of  the  village  of  Berem  and  Ikrit  to  resetde  in  their 
villages.  All  this  must  change. 

WTiat  is  needetl  is  respect  tor  international  law  and  an 
end  to  Israel's  occupation  of  Palestinian  lands.  (Calling  for 
compromise  is  not  enough.  International  monitors  or  even 
the  Friedman  plan  for  a  NATO  takeover  of  the  West  Bank 
and  (iaza  may  be  necessary.  Reconciliation  is  also  need- 
ed— possibly  even  tmth  and  reconciliation  conferences,  on 
the  model  followed  by  Nelson  Mandela  in  South  Africa. 

American  Catholics  want  peace  and  securitv'  for  Israel. 
They  want  a  dignified  life,  with  a  future,  for  the  Palestini- 
ans. They  want  a  land  v\'here  it  would  be  possible  for 
Joseph  of  Bethlehem,  Mary  of  Nazareth  and  the  boy  Jesus 
to  live  in  ft-eedom,  peace  and  security. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


French  Bishop  Convicted  of 
Silence  in  Child  Abuse  Case 

Bishop  Pierre  Pic;in  oi  die  Dicjccse  of 
Bayeux-LisieiLX  in  Normandy,  was  convict- 
ed of  keeping  quiet  about  a  priest  who  sex- 
ually abused  children.  He  received  a  three- 
mondi  suspended  sentence.  The  priest, 
Rene  Bissey,  was  sentenced  to  1 8  years  in 
prison  for  the  rape  of  one  boy  and  die  sex- 
ual abuse  ot  10  others  between  and 
IW6. 

Bishcjp  Pican  admitted  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  abuse,  but  was  led  to  believe 
that  the  priest's  acdons  were  limited  to 
touching.  The  bishop  said  he  confronted 
Father  Bissey  in  Januan'  I9')7  on  one 
abuse  case,  but  tailed  to  follow  up  on  other 
cases  to  which  the  priest  admitted.  "The 
failure  to  investigate  what  had  happened  to 
other  victims  was  a  lack  of  vigilance  on  our 
pait,"  the  bishop  said,  .'\fter  the  meeting 
with  Father  Bissey,  Bishop  Pican  sent  the 
priest  on  a  retreat,  then  transferred  him  to 
anodier  parish  in  September  1^98.  The 
priest  was  arrested  on  pedophilia  charges  a 
few  days  later. 

Six,  Including  C.R.S.  Worker,  Die 
in  Attack  In  Northern  Uganda 

aml)ush  on  a  C^adiolic  Relief  Sen  ices 
vehicle  in  ncjrthem  L'ganda  killed  the 
Sudanese  tlri\'er  and  fi\'e  other  Sudanese, 
said  a  statement  from  C-.R.S.  in  Nairobi, 
Kenya.  The  attack  occurred  on  Sept.  1 
near  .Adjumani,  about  200  miles  north  of 
Kampala,  the  Ugandan  cajiital.  Ugandan 
authorities  blamed  rebels  for  the  killings. 

Catholic-Anglican  Commission 
Tackles  Marian  Dogmas 

I  lo[iing  to  o\  erconie  another  hurdle  in 
( Pathol ic-.\]iglican  relations,  a  joint  dia- 
logue commission  has  begun  ilrafting  a 
statement  on  the  Catholic  dogmas  of  die 
Virgin  i\4ar\''s  biiniaculate  C^onception 
and  .'Vssuniption.  Members  of  the  Angli- 
can-Roman Catholic  International  Com- 
mission, known  as  ARCIC],  met  on  Aug. 
27-Sept.  3  at  the  Church  of  Ireland  Col- 


lege of  Education  in 
Dublin.  The  commission 
members  agreed  on  an 
oudine  for  a  joint  state- 
ment on  Alaiy's  ]ilace  in 
church  lite  and  doctrine 
and  undert(X)k  some  pre- 
liniinarv  drafting. 

Churches  Condemn 
Violence 
Outside  Belfast 
Catholic  School 

Cdiurch  leaders  con- 
demned continued  vio- 
lence outside  a  C>atholic 
school,  as  young  school- 
girls continued  to  be  the 
target  ot  rock-throwing 
and  verbal  abuse  by 
Protestant  exti'emists. 
Belfast's  Catholic  bish(;p 
and  the  head  of  the 
Church  ot  Ireland  said 
children  must  be  allowed 
to  enter  Holy  Cross  Pri- 
mary School  in  North 
Belfast,  while  one  parent 
compared  the  situation  to 
the  end  ot  segregation  in 
the  United  States  in  the 
1  %0's.  "No  societ}'  has  the 
right  to  deny  young  chil- 
dren access  to  education," 
said  Anglican  Archbishop  Robin  Fames 
head  ot  the  Church  ot  Ireland. 


Sister  Jeannine  Gramick  Will  Join 
Sisters  of  Loretto 

Sister  Jeannine  Cramick,  whose  writings 
on  homosexualit\'  brought  her  a  silenc- 
ing order  from  the  \'atican,  said  she  has 
left  the  Baltimore-based  School  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame,  which  had  been  under 
pressure  to  e.xpel  her.  She  will  join  the 
Sisters  of  Loretto,  based  in  Littleton, 
C.olo.  In  comments  to  1  he  Baltimore 
Sun,  Sister  Gramick  said  she  believes  the 
transfer  to  a  new  religious  community 


CHILDREN  ARE  TERRORIZED  BY  BOMB  BLAST.  Terrified 
schoolchildren  make  their  way  up  Ardoyne  Road  to  Holy  Cros! 
Primary  School  in  North  Belfast,  despite  a  bomb  blast  on  Sepi 
The  homemade  bomb  was  thrown  into  a  cordon  of  police  thatss 
protecting  the  children  from  rioting  by  the  pro-British  loyalist! 
One  officer  was  injured.  (CNS  photos  from  Reuters) 

makes  the  Vatican's  silencing  order  i 
longer  valid.  "By  this  transfer,  I  don' 
have  to  tollow  the  directive  [of  the  si  • 
rior  general  ot  the  School  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame],  and  her  directive  was  it 
1  couldn't  speak  or  write  about  honK* 
iialit\'  at  all,"  Sister  (iramick  said. 
I'm  tree  to  ilo  that." 


Muslims,  Catholics  Pack  Funel 
Mass  of  Irish  Missionary 

More  than  1,000  Muslims  and  C'athi 
attended  the  funeral  Mass  of  an  Irisl 
missionary  shot  dead  in  the  Philippi 
an  outpouring  that  one  church  offici 
said  showed  the  "fruit  ot  his  work." 
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Coiuinban  I'lithcr  Rufus  I  l.illc\ 
ed  for  manv  years  in  Alalahang,  part 
aravvi  Prelaturc  in  Mindanao,  a  jirc- 
inantly  Muslim  area.  He  was  shot 
on  Aug.  28,  when  he  refused  to 
with  three  kidnappers  from  the 
)  Islamic  Liberation  PVont  rebels. 


:an  Regrets  That  U.S.  Left 
sm  Conference 

V  atican  antl  members  of  U.S.  reli- 
orders  expressed  disappointment  at 
x'ision  b\'  the  United  States  and 
to  pull  out  of  the  World  Conference 
st  Racism.  The  United  States  "has 
unique  experience  in  the  fight 
it  racism,  something  quite  construc- 
pm  wliich  we  could  all  leam,"  said 
)ishop  Diannuid  Martin,  the  Holy 
i)emianent  obsen  er  to  U.N.  offices 
neva.  He  was  sorr}'  "that  it  didn't  feel 
Id  serenely  take  part  in  the  confer- 
ind  bring  up  a  positive  condnbution." 
lis  [conference]  wasn't  a  tribunal  to 
any  individual  country.  The  aim 
vas  to  stress  the  basic  principles  that 
inspire  a  different  co-existence 
y  peoples,"  said  die  archbishop.  He 
le  focus  on  the  Mideast  at  the  con- 
e  has  overshadowed  other  equally 
ial  topics  of  debate,  such  as  the  con- 
Sudan. 

Israeli  statement  called  the  draft  text 
lost  racist"  international  declaration 
re  than  a  half  century.  U.S.  Secretary 
5  :e  Colin  Powell  said  in  a  statement 
i|  le  United  States  withdrew  from  the 
I  ciice  because  Israel  was  being  sin- 
iit  "tor  censure  and  abuse." 
"( lup  ol  U.S.  nongovernmental  cjrga- 
>ns,  which  included  religious  groups, 
H  women's  groups  and  ci\'il  rights 
/.irions,  organized  a  march  and 
1  istration  outside  the  conference  cen- 
•xpress  disappointment  and  outrage 
'  I  .S.  action. 

o!  1  Dalits  See  Parallels  With 
>  1  Africa's  Apartheid 

Ni.ithan  Yesumarian,  S.j.,  said  he 
I  ate  to  the  stories  he  heard  about 
a|  eid  at  the  Workl  Conference 

I  Racism's  forum  for  nongovem- 

I  H  ganizations.  In  his  native  India, 
'    ^  esumarian's  people  must  draw 

loin  wells  that  are  separate  fi-om 


those  ol  other  \  illagers,  live  in  sepai'ate 
areas  of  tow  n,  and  are  relegated  to  menial 
jobs — such  as  cleaning  toilets  and  collect- 
ing garbage — diat  other  pe()i)le  refiise  to 
do.  Father  Yesumarian  is  a  member  of  the 
dalit,  a  gix)up  of  people  who  do  not  fit  into 
India's  four-tiered  caste  system.  VVliere 
members  of  castes  are  believed  to  be  creat- 
ed from  some  part  of  CJod,  the  dalits  are 
said  to  not  have  been  hum  fi-om  C  Jod  and 
are  theretore  "impure"  and  "untouchable." 
Literally,  "dalit"  means  "put  asunder." 


The  drought  in  West  Texas  was  hurting 
crops  and  communit}-  water  supplies,  so 
Bishop  Michael  D.  Pfeifer  of  San  Angelo 
decided  it  was  time  to  appeal  to  a  higher 
authorit}'.  On  Aug.  10  he  wrote  to  Mayor 
Rudy  Izzard  of  San  Angelo  and  22  other 
mayors  in  the  region  asking  them  t(j 
declare  Sunday,  Aug.  26,  a  day  of  prayer 
tor  rain.  I  le  also  wrote  to  all  C^atholic 
parishes  in  the  diocese  asking  them  to  offer 
special  prayers  that  day.  The  local  weather 
torecast  for  Aug.  25  was  hot  and  sunny 
with  only  a  slight  chance  of  rain.  But  a 
stonn  fi-ont  moveil  tlown  fi'om  Oklahoma 
during  the  night,  and  heavy  rains  hit  San 
Angelo  between  2  a.m.  and  3  a.m.  on  Aug. 
26.  The  day's  rainfill  officially  measured 
i)SH  inches,  nearly  doubling  the  city's  total 
t{)r  the  whole  month. 


how  governments  and  the  international 
s\stem  should  ajiply  these  rights,  said  the 
Vatican's  statement  to  the  conference, 
delivered  on  Sept.  3  by  Archbishop 
Diarmuid  Martin,  jiermanent  observer 
ot  the  I  loly  See  to  U.N.  offices  in  Gene- 
va. "  Foday  the  migrant,  especially  one 
who  comes  from  a  different  cultural 
background,  can  easily  become  the 
object  of  racial  discrimination,  of  intol- 
erance, of  exploitation  and  of  violence," 
Archbishop  Martin  said.  In  the  case  of 
undocumented  migrants,  the  person 
might  not  even  have  minimum  redress 
with  the  appropriate  authorities,  he  said. 

1  he  archbishop  said  that  an  "intensive 
and  balanced  program  of  education" 
about  migration — and  racism  in  gener- 
al— was  needed  to  combat  racial  intoler- 
ance. This  education  must  begin  in  the 
family.  Archbishop  Martin  said,  and 
fi-om  there,  schools,  media  and  other 
institutions  must  teach  others  to  reject 
racism  and  hatred. 

Archbishop  Martin  denoimced  the 
manipulation  ot  religion  to  deepen  polit- 
ical, economic  and  social  ili\  isions  that 
are  already  present  and  called  fi)r  inter- 
religious  dialogue.  "Tioie  religious  belief 
is  absolutely  incompatible  with  racist 
attitudes  and  racist  practices,"  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  a  coalition  of  1  3  (Catholic 
orders  and  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions accredited  to  the  conference — 
including  Maryknoll,  Franciscans  Inter- 
national and  the  (Center  of 
Concern — released  a  statement  on  Sept. 
2  calling  tor  the  conference  to  fight 
against  racism  and  social  injustice.  The 
coalition  said  that  certain  countries  have 
accumulated  wealth  and  technological 
advancements  in  large  part  from  "slave 
labor  and  colonial  resources."  'Fhe  pro- 
vision ot  human  rights,  medical  care  and 
other  social  services  must  be  given  prior- 
it}-  in  the  development  process,  the  state- 
ment said.  "The  essential  elements  of 
reconciliation  are  truth-telling,  acknowl- 
edgment of  ginlt,  a  request  for  forgive- 
ness and  reparation  tor  damage  clone," 
said  the  statement.  7"he  coalition  calletl 
for  the  conference  and  member  states  to 
address  past  wrongs  by  restoring  lantl  to 
the  dispossessed,  canceling  debts,  return- 
ing cultural  artifacts  displayetl  in  muse- 
ums and  encouraging  peace. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 


Vatican  Asks  U.N.  Conference  to 
Affirm  Rights  of  All  Migrants 

The  \'atican  called  on  the  WorKI  Con- 
terence  Against  Racism  to  affirm  the 
human  rights  of  all  migrants,  regardless 
ot  their  immigration  status.  This  affir- 
mation nuist  incluile  broad  outlines  on 


Vatican  O.K.'s  U.S.  Bishops' 
Decision  on  Confirmation 

'Fhe  X'atican  has  accepted  die  U.S.  bish- 
ops' decision  to  set  the  nonnal  age  range 
for  conferring  confirmation  "between  the 
age  of  discretion  and  about  16  years  of 
age."  Widiin  diat  range,  each  bishop  can 
set  a  more  specific  policy  in  his  own  dio- 
cese. The  age  of  discretion  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  about  7.  The  current  tempo- 
rary nomi  allows  confimiation  up  to  the 
age  of  18. 


Downpour  Greets  Day  of  Prayer 
for  Rain  in  West  Texas 
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Rabbi  Yaakov  Dov  Bleich  whispers  to  Pope  John  Paul  II  after  the  pope  prayed  at  the  Babi  Yar  Jewish  memorial  in  Kiev  on  June  25. 


The  Church  and  the  Jewj 

Reflections  by  David  Berger  and  Walter  Kasper 

TllK  I  WO  FAFi  k.s  I'L  BiJSiiii)  i!M,()\\  were  given  at  the  17th  meeting  of 
the  hiternational  (Catholic-Jewish  Liaison  (Committee  (I.L.C.)  in  New 
\ork  in  April.  Having  participated  in  eveiy  meeting  of  the  I.L.(].  since 
the  fifth  in  Madrid  in  \97H,  I  can  say  diat  tliis  was,  in  suhstance  and  in 
promise  for  the  future  of  (Catholic-Jewish  relations,  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant ever  held  between  representatives  of  the  (Catholic  (Church  and  the  Jewish  people. 
The  New  York  I.L.(C.  meeting  saw  a  profound  theological  sharing  on  the  under- 

EUGENE  J.  FISHER  is  the  associate  director  of  the  Secretariat  for  Ecumenical  and 
Interreligious  Affairs  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops.  DAVID  BERGER.  a  profes- 
sor of  history  at  Brooklyn  College  and  the  Graduate  Center  of  the  City  University  of  New 
York,  IS  the  author  of  many  studies  on  medieval  Jewish  history  and  Jewish-Chnstian  rela- 
tions, including  The  Jewish-Christian  Debate  in  the  High  Middle  Ages  (1979),  which  was 
awarded  the  John  Nicholas  Brown  Prize  by  the  Medieval  Academy  of  America.  CARDINAL 
WALTER  KASPER,  the  bishop  of  Rottenburg-Stuttgart,  Germany,  from  1989  to  1999,  was 
made  a  cardinal  in  February  of  this  year  and  is  now  president  of  the  Pontifical  Council 

for  Promoting  Christian  Unity. 
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ling  of  repentance  and  reconciliation  in  Clatholic  and 
ih  traditions  and  the  extremely  complex  and  sensitive 
don  of  the  church  and  the  Shoah  (Holocaust).  It  dis- 
;d  and  issued  two  joint  statements,  "Protecting  Reli- 
i  Freedom  and  Holv  Sites"  and  "Recommendation  on 
:arion  in  C>atholic  and  Jewish  Seminaries  and  I  heolo- 
:hools"  (see  www.nccbuscc.org/seia/liaison.htni).  And 
nsidered  at  some  length  what  might  be  the  implica- 
for  Catholic-Jewish  relations,  or,  more  precisely,  for 
Catholic  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  the 
:h  to  the  Jewish  people,  of  the  declaration  Doviimis 
which  was  issued  by  die  Holy  See's  Congregation  for 
)octrine  of  the  Faith  in  September  2000. 
^ominiis  les/is,  depending  on  how  it  is  read,  presents  the 
;h  and  the  dialogue  with  a  critical  opportunit}'  to 
forward  into  new  areas  of  mutual  understanding  and 
;ss.  At  the  meeting  itself.  Cardinal  Walter  Kasper  s 
•  was  given  first  and  then  that  of  Rabbi  Da\ad  Berger. 
order,  however,  might  leave  in  the  minds  of  some  the 
impression  that  Rabbi  Berger  was  responding  to  Car- 
Kasper's  paper,  when  in  fact  he  was  responding  to 
nuslesiis.  Rabbi  Berger  had  not  seen  Cardinal  Kasper  s 
when  he  wrote  his  own.  WTiat  Rabbi  Berger  did — 
11  agreed  he  did  it  "brilliandy"  (to  use  the  term  I  heard 
frequently  from  Catholic  and  Jewish  participants 
— was  to  set  forth  the  concerns  raised  by  Domiiiiis 
i;in  the  mind  of  an  extremelv  knowledgeable  Jewish 
;  ;r,  concerns  widely  shared  in  the  Jewish  community, 
rariwise,  Cardinal  Kasper's  paper  should  not  be 
'Stood  simply  as  a  response  to  Doniiniis  lesus.  It  sought 
Ircss  what  was  central  to  Jewish  concerns  at  the  rime, 

)ominus  lesus 

)\VIU  BERGER 

HE  DF.CLARATION  DOMI\US  lESUS.  issued  in 

September  2000  by  the  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  aroused  deep  concern 
among  many  Jews  and  not  a  few  (Catholics.  Let 
si  survey  the  specific  areas  of  concern,  then  proceed 
I  CSS  the  question  of  whether  or  not  Jews  can  plausi- 
said  to  lie  outside  the  effective  scope  of  the  docu- 
)|  and  finally  express  some  personal  views  about  the 
ety  or  impropriety  of  the  objections  to  the  document 
ive  been  raised  and  examine  the  implications  for  Jew- 
-  tholic  dialogue. 

.  vish  criticisms  ot  Doininiis  Icsiis  have  focused  on  sever- 
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and  in  its  present  form  (it  was  revised  after  the  meeting), 
those  articulated  so  ably  by  Rabbi  Berger  as  well. 

The  reader  can  decide  how  well  the  cardinals  respon,se 
may  alla\'  the  understandable  concerns  of  the  rabbi. 
Indeed,  (>ardinal  Kasper  himself  notes  more  than  one 
place  in  the  discussion  where  further  reflection  and  dia- 
logue are  needed.  The  cardinal  s  presentation  is  not  simply 
an  opinion  about  what  Doinwiis  lesus  might  mean.  Ciiven 
the  cardinals  authority  within  the  Holy  See,  his  address  is 
an  official  statement  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  Jewish 
people  on  the  meaning  Domiuiis  lesus.  It  has,  like  Domi- 
ii/is  les/is,  a  definitive  quality  that  the  reader  should  not 
underestimate. 

A  key  point  made  by  the  cardinal  (and  missed,  I  believe, 
in  the  rabbi's  presentation)  is  that  Dominiis  lesus  cannot 
properly  be  read  on  its  own.  It  can  be  read  properly  only 
"in  the  larger  context  of  all  other  official  documents  and 
declarations"  that  are  relevant  to  it.  A  firm,  magisterial 
teaching  of  the  church,  such  as  the  "salvific"  character  of 
Judaism  as  a  "faithful  response"  to  divine  revelation  and 
God's  covenant  with  the  Jews,  does  not  disappear  simply 
because  it  is  not  mentioned  in  a  document  such  as  Doiniiuis 
lesus.  That's  not  how  the  system  works.  The  Jewish  com- 
munity' should  be  reassured  by  Cardinal  Kasper's  clarifica- 
tion that  what  it  understandably  fears  is  not,  in  fact,  where 
Dominus  lesus  seeks  to  take  the  church.  Indeed,  Cardinal 
Kasper  uses  the  discussion  to  raise  anew  the  church's 
understanding  of  its  "mission"  to  and  with  the  Jews.  I,  per- 
sonally, hope  to  see  him  cany  this  discussion  forward  to 
what  I  believe  to  be  its  logical  conclusion. 

Eugene  J.  Fisher 

and  the  Jews 


al  central  p(Mnts.  The  declaration  maintains  that  the  salvific 
grace  of  (lod  is  given  only  by  means  of  Jesus  and  the 
church.  Though  "individual  non-Christians"  can  attain  this 
grace  in  a  manner  that  remains  difficult  to  define,  it  is  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  process  cannot  take  place  witht^ut  "a  mysteri- 
ous relationship  with  the  church"  (No.  20).  1  his  appears  to 
mean  that  other  religions,  presumably  including  Judaism, 
have  no  independent  salvific  power.  The  text  goes  on  to 
emphasize  that  although  "followers  of  other  religions  can 
receive  divine  gncc... objectively  speaking  [emphasis  in  the 
original]  they  are  in  a  gravely  deficient  situation  in  compari- 
son with  those  who,  in  the  Church,  have  the  fullness  of  the 
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eti  in  this  assertion,  are  apparently  far  less  likely  to  be  saved 
than  Catholics. 

M(jreo\  er,  interreligious  dialogoie  is  described  as  part  of 
the  "evangelizing  mission"  ot  the  church,  "just  one  of  the 
actions  of  the  church  in  her  mission  tid  gcutes"  (No.  22). 
The  declaration  goes  on  to  enij)hasize  in  this  context  that 
though  "equality  is  a  presupposition  of  interreligious  dia- 
logue, [it]  refers  to  the  equal  personal  dignity  of  the  parties 
in  dialogue,  not  to  doctrinal  content"  (No.  22).  For  many 
Jews,  the  denial  of  doctrinal  equality  is  objectionable,  even 
deeply  objectionable,  in  and  ol  itself,  and  the  ascription  of 
evangcHcal  intent  to  the  dialogue  appears  to  be  a  dagger 
thnist  into  its  veiy  heart. 

The  most  comprehensive  approach  to  neuti^alizing  these 
objections  is  the  assertion  that  Jews,  who  received  the  initial 
divine  revelation  and  entered  into  a  covenant  with  God 
before  the  rise  of  C^hristianitv,  are  sui  generis.  Not  only  was 
Doiiiiiius  h'siis  not  formulated  with  Jews  in  mind;  Jews,  w  e 
are  sometimes  told,  are  entii'ely  excluded  from  the  pun  iew 
of  its  controversial  assertions. 

I  do  not  find  this  position  plausible. 

To  begin  with,  the  declaration  contains  one  explicit  ref- 
erence to  Jews,  and  it  comes  in  the  section  entided  "Unicity 
and  Universalit)'  of  the  Salvific  Mystery  of  Jesus  Christ,"  a 
title  almost  identical  with  the  subtitle  of  the  document  as  a 
whole.  "It  was,"  declares  Doniiiiiis  lesiis,  "in  the  av\arenesss 
of  the  one  uni\'ersal  gift  f)f  salvation  offered  by  the  Father 
through  Jesus  (Christ  in  the  Spirit  (cf  Fph.  1:3-14),  that  the 
first  C^hristians  encountered  the  Jewish  people,  showing 
them  die  fulfillment  of  salvarion  that  went  beyond  the  Law 
and,  in  the  same  awareness,  thev  confronted  the  pagan 
wcjrld  of  their  time,  which  aspired  to  salvation  through  a 
pluralitv  of  saviours"  (No.  13).  The  following  passages 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  this  encounter  with  the  Jews  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  context  of  the  firm  belief  that  "the  universal 
salvific  will  of  the  One  and  triune  Cod  is  offered  and 
accomplished  once  for  all  in  the  mvsteiy  of  the  incarnation, 
death,  and  resurrecrion  of  the  Son  of  Cod"  (No.  14). 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  pursue  the  arguiuent  further. 
I'hough  one  short  secdon,  which  declares  "the  canonical 
books  of  the  ( )ld  and  New  lestament"  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent from  the  sacred  writtngs  of  other  religions  (No  8), 
clearh'  places  Jutlaism  and  (^hrisdanit\'  in  the  same  categoi'v, 
it  neetis  to  be  sti^essed  that  the  central  theme  of  the  entire 
declaration,  underscored  on  virtually  ever\'  page,  is  that  sal- 
\adon  conies  in  only  one  essential  fashion  for  all  humanit\', 
and  that  is  through  the  triune  Ciod  of  Christianity  and  his 
embodied  Word.  To  suggest  that  Jews,  who  reject  belief  in 
both  trinit)'  and  incarnation,  attain  salvation  outside  this 
otherwise  universal  system  is  to  render  the  document  virtu- 
ally incoherent. 


Joseph  Ratzinger.  Last  year  on  December  29,  the  cardiil 
wrote  a  conciliatory  piece  in  L'Osservatore  Romao 
emphasizing  that  "the  faith  witnessed  l)y  the  Jewish  Bib" 
is  special  to  (Christians  because  it  is  the  foundation  of  dir 
own;  consequently,  the  tlialogue  with  Jews  takes  place  oja 
different  level  from  all  others.  The  article  appeals  to  tjs 
special  relationship  to  assert  that  the  Nazis  "tried  to  stri:e 
the  Christian  faith  at  its  Abrahamic  roots  in  the  Jewh 
people."  As  a  Jewish  obsei"ver  has  pointed  out,  this  i 
deeply  objectionable  effort  to  transform  the  Final  Solut  ii 
into  a  primarily  anti-Christian  campaign,  but  it  is  periph"- 
al  to  our  main  concerns.  1  he  key  point  is  that  Cardilil 
Ratzinger  s  affirmation  of  a  unique  Jewish-Christian  rj- 
tionship,  which  also  includes  the  prayer  that  the  pathM* 
Jews  and  Christians  will  eventually  converge,  in  n(j  \ 
contradicts  or  even  modifies  the  unflinching  messagt^)f 
D()7///ii/is  lesiis.  To  understand  the  cardinal's  position  ni:e 
clearly,  we  need  to  look  at  his  other  writings  about  Jcs 
and  Judaism,  collected  in  a  slim  volume  entitled  Many  A 
gions — One  Covenant. 

In  these  essays,  he  speaks  of  reconciliation,  enipha^ 
the  ongoing  role  of  the  Jewish  people  and  defends 
value  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  It  is  clear,  however,  thatie 
understands  these  positions  as  a  rejection  of  the  quasi-JV"- 
cionite  position  that  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  its  God  embily 
reprehensible  moral  and  religious  qualities.  On  the  ci- 
trary,  argues  the  cardinal,  the  God  of  the  Hebrew  Biblis 
the  same  as  that  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Law  of  le 
Hebrew  Bible,  seen  through  the  prism  of  the  rw 
covenant,  does  not  really  stand  in  conflict  with  it.  But  II 
this  is  simply  classic,  pre-modern  Christian  doctrine  re  st 
in  a  spirit  of  ft-iendship. 

"The  Sinai  covenant,"  writes  C>ardinal  Ratzinger, is 
indeed  superseded.  But  once  what  was  provisional  in  it  is, 
been  swept  awav  we  see  what  is  truly  definitive  in  it....  'le 
New  Covenant,  which  becomes  clearer  and  clearer  as  lei 
histoiy  of  Israel  unfolds. ..fulfills  the  dynamic  expectatn 
found  in  [the  Sinai  covenant]"  (pp.  70-71).  And  in  anot;r 
formulation,  "All  cultic  ordinances  of  the  Old  Testanfit 
are  seen  to  be  taken  u|i  into  [Jesus']  death  and  brought 
their  deepest  meaning....  The  universalizing  of  the  Tcih 
by  Jesus. ..preserves  the  unity  of  cult  and  ethos....  "le 
entire  cult  is  liound  together  in  the  C.ross,  indeed,  forte 
first  time  has  liecome  fully  real"  (p.  41).  Cardial 
Ratzinger,  then — who  has  also  been  quoted  as  declailg 
that  despite  Israel's  special  mission  at  this  stage  of  histyj 
"we  wait  for  the  instant  in  which  Israel  will  say  yejCO 
Christ"  ('I  he  National  Catholic  Reporter,  10/6/00)— 's 
supersessionist. 

At  this  point  we  need  to  confront  the  real  questionto 
wit,  is  there  anything  objectionable  about  this  position ;fi 
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lialogical  environment  in  which  the  term  "supersession- 
i"  has  been  turned  into  an  epithet  by  both  Jews  and 
ristians,  this  may  appear  to  be  a  puzzling  question.  We 
;d  to  distinguish,  however,  between  two  forms  ot  super- 
sionism,  and  in  my  view  Jews  have  absokitely  no  right  to 
ect  to  the  form  endorsed  by  ('ardinal  Ratzinger.  There 
lothing  in  the  core  beliets  ot  C^hristianity  that  rec]uires 
sort  of  supersessionism  that  sees  Judaism  as  spiritually 
1,  as  an  expression  of  narrow,  petty  legalism  pursued  in 
service  of  a  vengeful  God  and  eventually  replaced  by  a 
1  religion  of  universal  love.  Such  a  depiction  is  anti-Jew- 
,  even  antisemitic.  But  Cardinal  Ratzinger  never 
cribes  Judaism  in  such  a  fashion.  On  the  contrary,  he 
i  believing  Jews  as  witnesses  through  their  obsei^vance 
forah  to  the  commitment  to  Ciod's  will,  to  the  establish- 
it  of  his  kingdoin  even  in  the  pre-messianic  world  and 
aith  in  a  wholly  just  world  after  the  ultimate  redemp- 
!  (pp.  104-5).  This  understanding  of  Jews  as  a  witness 
pie  is  very  different  from  the  original  Augustinian  ver- 
i,  in  which  Jews  testified  to  Christian  truth  through 
r  validation  of  tiie  Hebrew  Bible  and  their  interminable 
ering  in  exile. 

For  Jews  to  denounce  this  sort  of  supersessionism  as 
■ally  wrong  and  disqualifying  in  the  context  of  dialogue 
>  turn  dialogue  into  a  novel  form  of  religious  intimida- 


tion. As  the  pre-eminent  Orthodox  rabbinical  authority 
Rabbi  Joseph  B.  Soloveitchik  understood  very  well,  such  a 
position  is  pragmatically  dangerous  for  Jews,  who  become 
vailnerable  to  reciprocal  demands  for  theological  reform  of 
Judaism,  and  it  is  even  morally  wrong.  To  illustrate  the 
point  from  the  perspective  of  Orthodox  Judaism,  I  will  not 
shrink  from  mobilizing  the  most  telling  illustration. 

The  cardinal  theological  sin  in  Judaism  is  iivodah  zirnih, 
literally  "foreign  worship."  I  became  embroiled  in  a  con- 
troversy several  years  ago  when  I  carelessly  used  the  usual 
translation  "idolatry,"  which  is  in  fact  sloppy  and  mislead- 
ing in  our  context.  Properly  understood,  avodnh  zimih  is 
the  formal  recognition  or  worship  as  God  of  an  entity  that 
is  in  fact  not  (iod.  For  Jews,  the  worship  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  God  incarnate  falls  within  this  definition. 
Because  of  the  monotheistic,  non-pagan  character  of 
Christianity,  many  Jewish  authorities  denied  that  worship 
of  Jesus  is  sinful  for  non-Jews,  though  many  others  did  not 
endorse  this  exemption.  Now,  let  us  assume  that  I  respect 
the  Christian  religion,  as  I  do.  Let  us  assume  further  that  I 
respect  believing  C^hristians,  as  I  do,  for  qualities  that 
emerge  precisely  out  of  their  Christian  faith.  But  I  believe 
that  the  worship  of  Jesus  as  God  is  a  serious  religious  error 
displeasing  to  God  even  if  the  worshipper  is  a  non-Jew,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  days  Christians  will  come  to  recognize 
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mis.  IS  cnis  neiier  immoral. -  L.'oes  it  uisquaiiry  me  as  a  par- 
ticipant in  dialogue?  Does  it  entitle  a  Christian  to 
denounce  me  for  adhering  to  a  teaching  of  contempt?  I 
hope  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  no.  If  it  is  yes,  then 
interfaith  dialogue  is  destructive  of  traditional  Judaism  and 
must  be  abandoned  forthwith.  We  would  face  a  remarkable 
paradox.  Precisely  because  of  its  striving  for  interfaith 
respect  and  understanding,  dialogue  would  become  an 
instrument  of  religious  imperialism. 

Once  I  take  this  position,  I  must  extend  it  to  Christians 
as  well.  As  long  as  Christians  do  not  vilify  Judaism  and  Jews 
in  the  manner  that  I  described  earlier,  they  have  every  right 
to  assert  that  Judaism  errs  about  religious  questions  of  the 
most  central  importance,  that  equality  in  dialogue  does  not 
mean  that  the  parties'  religious  doctrines  have  equal  stand- 
ing, that  at  the  end  of  days  Jews  will  recognize  the  divinity 
of  Jesus,  even  that  salvation  is  much  more  difficult  for  one 
who  stands  outside  the  Catholic  Church.  If  I  were  to  criti- 
cize Cardinal  Ratzinger  for  holding  these  views,  I  would  be 
applying  an  egregious  double  standard.  I  am  not  unmindfLil 
of  the  fact  that  these  doctrines,  unlike  comparable  ones  in 
Judaism,  have  served  as  a  basis  for  persecution  through  the 
centviries.  Nonetheless,  once  a  Christian  has  explicitly  sev- 
ered the  link  between  such  beliefs  and  anti-Jewish  attitudes 
and  behavior,  one  cannot  legitimately  demand  that  he  or 
she  abandon  them. 


vve  are  lerr,  nowever,  witn  tne  prorounaiy  trouDiir 
passage  about  mission  as  a  fundamental  component  f 
inter-religious  dialogue.  Is  it  possible  that  at  least  tis 
assertion  does  not  apply  to  Jews?  Once  again  the  ansvr 
must  be  negative.  Here  too  the  language  of  the  declaratii 
is  thoroughly  universal.  In  the  very  paragraph  describij 
dialogue  as  an  expression  of  mission,  we  read  that  "t; 
Church,  guided  by  charity  and  respect  for  freedom,  m  t 
be  primarily  committed  to  proclaiming  to  all  people  te 
truth  definitively  revealed  by  the  Lord,  and  to  annount 
the  necessity  of  conversion  to  Jesus  Christ  and  of  adh- 
ence  to  the  Church  through  baptism  and  the  other  sac 
ments  in  order  to  participate  fully  in  communion  \\ 
God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit"  (No.  22).  To 
that  this  sentence,  complete  with  its  references  to  bapti.i 
and  conversion,  does  not  apply  to  Jews  is  to  say  they  le 
not  included  among  "all  people"  and  are  already  "fullyn 
communion"  with  the  triune  God. 

Moreover,  in  an  essay  on  dialogue  dealing  primai 
with  Jews  and  explicitly  including  them  in  the  key  pass;i 
Cardinal  Ratzinger  wrote  that  missionary  activity  shod 
not  "cease  and  be  replaced  by  dialogue....  This  wouldie 
nothing  other  than  total  lack  of  conviction....  Rather,  n;- 
sion  and  dialogue  should  no  longer  be  opposites  but  shod 
mutually  interpenetrate.  Dialogue  is  not  aimless  conven- 
tion: it  aims  at  conviction,  at  finding  the  truth;  otherwisit 
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orthless."  In  a  workl  where  other  people  already  know 
lething  about  God,  "proclamation  of  the  gospel  must 
aeccssarily  a  dialogical  process.  We  arc  not  telling  the 
er  person  something  that  is  entirely  unknown  to  him; 
ler,  we  are  opening  up  the  hidden  depth  of  something 
1  which,  in  his  own  religion,  he  is  already  in  touch" 
'jiy  Religions,  p.  11 2). 

In  sum,  we  now  have  an  official  document  ot  the 
holic  Church,  "ratified  and  confirmed"  by  the  pope  him- 
declaring  that  a  key  purpose  of  interfaith  dialogue  is 
ion,  which  includes  the  message  that  conversion  is  nec- 
ry  to  attain  full  communion  with  God.  There  is  over- 
Iming  evidence  that  the  author  intended  this  to  apply  to 
;  as  well.  Are  there  any  considerations  capable  of  mitigat- 
the  impact  of  such  a  statement  sufficiendy  to  enable  a 
respecting  Jew  to  continue  to  pursue  this  enterprise? 
The  answer,  I  think,  is  yes,  but  it  is  a  highly  qualified 
First,  it  is  very  Hkely  that  a  substantial  majority  of 
lolics  involved  in  the  dialogue  disagree  with  this  asser- 
in  Do?fni!i/s  lesvs  despite  its  official  standing.  Second, 
linal  Ratzinger  himself  asserts  in  his  other  writings 
j  the  teachings  of  the  church  Fathers  instruct  us  that 
i  re  the  end  of  days  "the  Jews  must  remain  alongside  us 
j  witness  to  the  world"  {Many  Religions,  p.  104).  And 
I  king  about  dialogue  among  religions  in  general,  he 
ij  that  unification  "is  hardly  possible  within  our  histori- 


cal time,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  even  desirable"  (p.  109). 
Finally,  if  dialogue  avoids  discussion  of  core  doctrinal 
issues  and  focuses  on  shared  moral,  social  and  political 
concerns,  it  may  well  be  justified  even  with  people  whose 
conversionary  objectives  are  much  sharper  that  those  of 
Do?niniis  lesiis.  Many  Jews  hold  discussions  about  such 
issues  with  evangelical  Protestants  who  conduct  overt  mis- 
sions to  the  Jews,  and  Rabbi  Soloveitchik,  who  did  not 
believe  that  such  objectives  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  endorsed  discussion  of  these  matters 
with  full  awareness  that  theological  content  would  play  a 
significant  role. 

Orthodox  Jews  are  routinely  subjected  to  criticism  for 
conforming  to  Rabbi  Soloveitchiks  guidelines  by  resisting 
dialogue  with  a  primarily  theological  focus.  The  appear- 
ance of  an  official  Catholic  assertion  that  a  major  objective 
of  dialogue  is  mission  is  a  striking,  unwelcome  and,  for  me 
at  least,  unexpected  validation  of  the  rabbi's  much- 
maligned  concerns.  At  the  very  least,  criticism  of  the  avoid- 
ance of  dialogue  about  doctrinal  issues  should  be  suspend- 
ed as  long  as  this  passage  of  Doviiiiiis  lesns  remains  in  force 
without  a  formal  assertion  by  the  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith  or  the  pope  himself  that  it  does  not 
apply  to  dialogue  with  Jews. 

Many  of  the  criticisms  leveled  against  Domintis  lesns 
strike  me  as  unwarranted,  and  I  greatly  admire  Cardinal 


f  dying  with  the  most  toys  isn't  your  idea  of 
iving,  may  we  introduce  you  to  another  way? 

Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  ore  part  of  the  international  family  of  Holy  Cross 
priests,  brothers  and  sisters. 
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i\aiz,iiit;ei  s  piuiuuiiu  Luiiuiuuuciii  lu  his  laiiu.  i^cspiLc 

huge  gaps  in  implementation,  the  CathoUc  Church  as  a 
whole  and  the  pope  in  particular  have  taken  steps  to 
improve  relations  with  the  Jewish  people  that  merit  our 
highest  regard.  Generally  speaking,  criticisms  of  these 
initiatives  from  both  Jewish  and  Christian  quarters,  even 
when  technically  valid,  diminish  their  moral  significance 
and  sometimes  cross  the  line  into  blinkered,  almost  churl- 
ish petulance.  For  all  its  imperfections,  I  see  the  state- 
ment on  the  Shoah  as  a  historic  act  pt  genuine  ethical 


Maiuic,  aiiu  LUC  pujjc  s  ajjuiub;v  lui  v^iiiisLiaii  ajiLii>ciiiiiir 
and  his  behavior  during  his  trip  to  Israel  fill  me  with  uil- 
loyed  admiration.  But  a  climactic  paragraph  of  Domn. 
les/is  effectively  expects  Jews  to  participate  in  an  endeioi 
officially  described  as  an  effort  to  lead  them,  howte 
gently  and  indirectly,  to  accept  beliefs  antithetical  to 
core  of  their  faith.  Many  Jews  will  no  doubt  swallow  tn 
self-respect  and  proceed  as  if  nothing  has  happened, 
it  is  not  clear  that  they  should,  and  they  should  sureK 
be  criticized  if  they  do  not. 


The  Good  Olive  Tree 


BY  WALTER  RASPER 

THE  DF.CLARA'I  lOX  DOMIMS  IF.SL'S.  published  in 
September  2000  by  the  Congregation  tor  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  has  sparked  various  reac- 
tions by  different  people  and  communities, 
including  Jews. 

Obviously,  there  have  been  some  misunderstandings. 


The  highly  technical  language  of  this  document  fo 
instruction  of  Catholic  theologians — a  document  tl 
perhaps  a  little  too  densely  written — raised  misundersi 
ings  on  the  very  meaning  and  intention  of  the  te.xt  ai 
people  who  are  not  very  familiar  with  Catholic  theolc- 
"jargon"  and  with  the  rules  of  its  correct  interpret;' 
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in\  of  these  reiierioiis  ;i[)i)ear  to  he  hased  on  inlonnation 
lich  ohviousK  unintoniied  seeiihir  mass  media  ha\e 
own  into  the  arena  of  puhlie  opinion. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  sul)stantial  cHffkult)'  which 
•ologically  informed  Jews  might  have  had  with  the  docu- 
nt  would  he  more  understandable,  since  it  expresses 
tters — such  as  the  interpretation  of  Jesus  as  die  Son  of 
id — on  which  Jews  and  (Christians  parted  ways  many 
ituries  ago.  These  differences  deserxe  mutual  respect. 
:,  at  the  same  time,  they  evoke  painful  memories  of  the 
t.  This  is  why  the  document  was  often  painful  for  Jews, 
/as  not  its  intention  to  hurt  or  offend.  But  it  did,  and  for 
i  I  can  only  express  my  profound  regret.  My  friends' 
is  are  also  my  pains. 

But  what  was  and  what  is  the  real  problem?  Fhe  prob- 
I  i  raised  by  this  text  is  linked  with  the  intention  of  the 
ument.  The  declaration  mainly  deals  with  interreligious 
ogue.  But  it  is  not  itself  in  a  dialogue  either  widi  Hindus 
:  vloslems  or  Jews.  It  argues  against  some  newer  relativis- 
I  md  to  some  degree  syncretistic  theories  among  Chris- 
theologians,  theories  spread  in  India  and  in  the  West- 
i  so-called  postmodern  world  as  well,  which  advocate  a 

i  -alistic  vision  of  religion  and  classify  both  Jewish  and 
!  istian  religion  under  the  category  of  "world  religions." 
ij  rgues  against  theories  that  deny  the  specific  identity  of 
I  ish  and  Christian  religion,  and  do  not  take  into  account 
[  distinction  between  faith  as  answer  to  God's  revelation 
^  belief  as  human  search  for  God  and  human  religious 
I  lorn.  Thus,  the  declaration  defends  the  specific  revela- 
!  character  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  too,  which  we  Chris- 
I  >  call  the  Old  Testament,  against  theories  claiming,  for 
t  riple,  that  the  holy  books  of  Hinduism  are  the  Old  Fes- 
:  .nt  for  Hindus. 

]ut  this  gave  rise  to  misunderstandings.  Some  Jewish 
"  crs  tend  to  think  that  the  church's  attitude  toward  Jews 
1  Judaism  is  a  sub-category  of  its  attitude  toward  world 
"  ions  in  general.  Yet  such  a  presumption  is  a  mistake, 
1  M)  is  the  presumption  diat  the  document  represents  "a 
'  ward  step  in  a  concerted  attempt  to  overturn  the  [in 
1  case  Catholic-Jewish]  dialogue  of  recent  decades."  I  am 
\,  ing  here  a  comment  made  by  a  Jewish  scholar. 

This  misunderstanding  can  be  avoided  if  the  declara- 
1  IS  read  and  interpreted — as  any  magisterial  document 

ii  Id  be — in  the  larger  context  of  all  other  official  docu- 
T  ts  and  declarations,  which  are  by  no  means  canceled, 

ked  or  nullified  by  this  document. 

'cad  in  this  wider  context,  we  must  say  that  with 
t  id  to  the  above-mentioned  presumption,  Catholic- 
t  relations  are  not  a  subset  of  interreligious  relations 
r  neral,  neither  in  theory  nor  in  practice.  In  practice: 

mber  that  our  Commission  for  Religious  Relations 
^   the  Jews  is  not  attached  to  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
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Interreligious  Dialogue,  but  to  the  pontifical  council 
which  is  res[)onsible  for  the  promotion  of  the  ecun>enical 
dialogue.  In  theory:  remember  that  Judaism,  in  the  mind 
of  the  church,  is  unique  among  the  world's  religions, 
because,  as  Nostni  Aetiitc  states,  it  is  "the  root  ot  that  good 
olive  tree  onto  which  have  been  grafted  the  wild  olive 
branches  of  the  Gentiles"  (cf.  St.  Paul  in  his  Letter  to  the 
Romans,  1 1:17-24).  Or,  as  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  put  it  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  "our  two  religious  communities 
are  connected  and  closely  related  at  the  veiy  level  of  their 
religious  identities"  (his  addresses  of  March  12,  1973,  and 
March  6,  19S2);  and  during  his  historic  visit  to  the  Syna- 
gogue of  Rome  on  April  13,  1986:  "The  Jewish  religion  is 
not  'extrinsic'  to  us,  but  in  a  certain  way  is  'intrinsic'  to  our 
own  religion.  With  Judaism,  therefore,  we  have  a  relation- 
ship which  we  do  not  have  with  any  other  religion.  You  are 
our  dearly  beloved  brothers  and,  in  a  certain  wav,  it  could 
be  said  that  you  are  our  elder  brothers." 

On  March  6,  1982,  the  pope  referred  to  "the  faith  and 
religious  life  of  the  Jewish  people  as  they  are  professed  and 
practiced  still  today."  In  fact,  also  the  Notes  on  the  correct 
way  to  present  the  Jews  and  Judaism  in  preaching  and  cat- 
echesis  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  published  bv  our 
commission  on  June  24,  1985,  are  concerned  that  Judaism 
not  be  presented  in  Catholic  teaching  as  merely  a  histori- 
cal and  archeological  realit}'.  It  refers  to  "the  permanent 
reality  of  the  Jewish  people" — "the  people  of  God  of  the 
Old  Covenant,  which  has  never  been  revoked"  Qohn  Paul 
II  on  Nov.  17,  1980,  in  Mainz) — as  a  "living  realitj'  closely 
related  to  the  Church."  In  tact,  the  Notes  remind  us 
Catholics  that  "Abraham  is  truly  the  father  of  our  faith  (cf. 
Rom.  4:11-12;  Roman  Canon:  ptitrimr/.nie  iiostri  Abni/.y/e)." 
And  it  is  said  (1  Cor.  10:1),  "Our  fathers  were  all  under  the 
cloud,  and  all  passed  through  the  sea." 

Indeed  DoDiiiuis  lesns,  too,  specifically  acknowledges 
the  divine  revelation  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  contrast  to 
the  sacred  books  of  other  religions. 

Against  some  relativistic  theories  that  subordinate  both 
Jewish  and  Christian  religion  in  the  categoiy  of  world  reli- 
gions, this  document,  referring  to  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  states:  "The  Church's  tradition,  however, 
reserves  the  designation  of  inspired  texts  to  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  since  these  are 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Thus  the  document  Doiiiiiiiis  lesiis  does  not  affect 
Catholic-Jewish  relations  in  a  negative  way.  Because  of  its 
purpose,  it  does  not  deal  with  the  question  of  the  theology 
of  Catholic-Jewish  relations,  proclaimed  by  Nostru  Aetate, 
and  of  subsequent  church  teaching.  V\Tiat  the  document 
tries  to  "correct"  is  another  category,  namely  the  attempts 
by  some  Christian  theologians  to  find  a  kind  of  "imiversal 
theology"  of  interreligious  relations,  which,  in  some  cases, 
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has  led  to  indifferentism,  relativism  and  syncretism. 
Against  such  theories  we,  as  Jews  and  Christians,  are  on 
the  same  side,  sitting  in  the  same  boat;  we  have  to  fight,  to 
argue  and  to  bear  witness  together.  Our  common  self- 
understanding  is  at  stake. 

I  think  that  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger,  the  prefect  of 
the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  F"aith,  has  clari- 
fied these  questions  in  his  article  "L'eredita  di  Abramo" 
("The  Heritage  of  Abraham,"  in  L'Osservatore  Romano, 
Dec.  29,  2()()()),  where  he  writes:  "It  is  evident  that  dia- 
logue of  us  (christians  with  the  Jews  stands  on  a  different 
level  with  regard  to  the  dialogue  with  the  other  religions. 
The  faith  witnessetl  in  the  Bible  of  the  Jews,  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (^f  Christians,  is  for  us  not  a  different  religion  but 
the  foundation  of  our  own  faith."  I  think  this  is  a  clear 
statement,  to  which  I  have  nothing  to  add. 


Besides  the  alread\'  mentioned  main  problem  raised  bv 
Doiniiuis  Ics'iis,  there  are  other  questions  that  I  cannot  deal 
with  in  this  paper,  since  they  would  need  a  much  more 
thorough  discussion.  These  questions  ha\e  alread\-  lieen 
object  of  our  dialogue  and  should  be  on  the  agenda  also  in 
the  future.  In  this  context,  I  can  onlv  mention  them,  with- 
out claiming  to  solve  diem.  Neither  has  Dojiiiiiiis  Icstis  the 
intention  to  enter  these  issues:  thev  are  bevond  its  intra- 
theological  and  intra-Cadiolic  intention. 

One  of  these  questions  is  how  to  relate  the  covenant 
w  ith  the  Jewish  people,  which  according  to  St.  Paul  is 
unbroken  and  not  revoked  but  still  in  vigor,  with  what  we 
C^hristians  call  the  New  Covenant.  As  you  know,  the  old 
theoTT  of  substitution  is  gone  since  the  Second  \atican 
Council.  POr  us  Christians  todav  the  covenant  with  the 
Jewish  people  is  a  living  heritage,  a  living  realitv'.  There 
cannot  be  a  mere  coexistence  between  the  two  co\  enants. 
Jews  and  C>hnstians,  bv  their  respectixe  specific  identities, 
are  inrimately  related  to  each  other.  It  is  impossible  now  to 
enter  the  complex  problem  of  how  this  intimate  relatedness 
should  or  could  be  defined.  Such  a  question  touches  the 
mystery  of  Jewish  and  Christian  existence  as  well,  and 
should  be  discussed  in  our  ftirther  dialogue. 

The  only  thing  I  wish  to  say  is  that  the  document 
Domniiis  Icsits  does  not  state  that  everybody  needs  to 
become  a  Catholic  in  order  to  be  saved  by  God.  On  the 
contrary',  it  declares  that  (rods  grace,  which  is  the  grace  of 
Jesus  (Christ  according  to  our  faith,  is  a\ailable  to  all. 
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Therefore,  the  church  believes  that  Judaism,  i.e.  the  fait- 
ful  response  of  the  Jewish  people  to  God's  irrevocah 
covenant,  is  salvific  for  them,  because  God  is  faithful  to  s 
promises. 

This  touches  the  problem  of  mission  toward  Jews;i 
painful  question  with  regard  to  forced  conversion  in  i; 
past.  DoiiiiuKS  leslis,  like  other  official  documents,  rai 
this  question  again  saying  that  dialogue  is  a  part  of  evaii 
liziition.  This  stirred  Jewish  suspicion.  But  this  is  a  langu; 
problem,  since  the  term  evaiivelizatioiK  in  official  chui 
documents,  cannot  be  understcjod  in  the  same  wav  n 
coiumonh'  interpreted  in  ever\'dav  speech.  In  strict  thi,- 
logical  language,  cvtingeliztitioii  is  a  ver\'  complex  and  gf'- 
eral  term  and  realit\'.  It  implies  presence  and  witni. 
prayer  and  liturg}-,  proclamation  and  catechesis,  dialo^e 
and  social  work.  Xow  presence  and  witness,  prayer  r ' 
liturgy,  dialogue  and  social  W( 
which  are  all  part  of  evangclizdt, . 
do  not  have  the  goal  of  increas 
the  number  of  Catholics.  I  I 
eviiugcliztitioiK  if  understood  in 
proper  and  theological  meani 
does  not  imply  any  attempt  at  pr( 
lytism  whatsoever, 
(^n  the  other  hand,  the  term  iiiissioji,  in  its  proper  sei 
refers  to  conversion  from  false  gods  and  idols  to  the  te 
and  one  God,  who  revealed  himself  in  salvation  histr 
with  his  elected  people.  Thus  mission,  in  this  strict  sei: 
cannot  be  used  with  regard  to  Jew^s,  who  believe  in  the  tie 
and  (jne  (rcxl.  Therefore — and  this  is  characteristic — tf  v 
does  not  exist  any  Catholic  missionary'  organization  • 
Jews.  There  is  dialogue  with  Jews,  not  mission,  in 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  toward  them.  But  wha 
di/i/og/n'}  Certainly — as  we  learned  from  Jewish  phih 
phers  such  as  Martin  Buber — it  is  more  than  small  talk  id 
mere  exchange  of  opinions.  It  is  also  different  from 
demic  dispute,  however  important  academic  dispute  : 
be  within  dialogue.  Dialogue  implies  personal  comi 
ments  ami  u  imess  of  one's  own  conviction  and  faith,  li- 
logue  communicates  one's  faith  and,  at  the  same  tif 
requires  profound  respect  for  the  conviction  and  faiti 
the  partner.  It  respects  the  difference  of  the  other 
brings  mutual  enrichment. 

With  this  kind  of  dialogue  we  Catholics  will  conti 
in  the  future;  with  this  kind  of  dialogtie  we  can  conti 
after  Doiiiiiiiis  Icsiis.  Doviimis  les/is  is  not  the  end  of  i- 
logue  but  a  challenge  for  a  further  and  even  more  in  i- 
sive  dialogne.  We  need  this  dialogue  for  our  own  idei 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  world.  In  today's  world,  we,  j 
and  Christians,  have  a  common  mission:  together 
should  give  an  orientation.  Together  we  must  be  am 
sadors  of  peace  and  bring  about  Shalom.  ^ 
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Judaism,  in  the  mind  of  the  church,  is 
unique  among  the  world's  reUgions. 


V  Voice 

Vgainst  the  Flames 

\hannes  Reuchl'm 's  'Recovnnendation  Whether  to  Cmfiscate^ 
estroy  and  Bum  Alljeivish  Books'  is  a  classic  treatise  against 
iti-Se?nitism. 


ROBERT  W.  SNYDER 


■  N  AN  AGE  WHEN  THE  TALIBAN  invoke  reli 

gion  to  justify  demolishing  statues  of  Bud- 
dha, it  is  heat  tening  to  learn  ot  a  Catholic 
.  jurist  who  used  all  ot  his  powers  of  argu- 
it  to  prevent  the  burning  of  Jewish  books. 
:er  still  to  learn  that  the  legal  text  through 
ch  he  accomplished  this  feat  is  now,  for 
first  time,  available  in  English. 
The  year  was  1510,  the  place  was  Ger- 

y,  and  the  jurist  was  Johannes  Reuch- 

whose  interest  in  classical  philology 

philosophy  led  him  to  study  Hebrew 

the  Kaballah,  the  Jewish  tradition  of 

ticism.  Reuchlin,  a  committed 

istian,  nevertheless  saw  Judaism  in 

;ral,  and  the  Hebrew  language  in 

cular,  as  essential  for  understand 

the  origins  of  Christianity.  He 

not  a  neutral  scholar.  Reuchlin, 

other  Christians  of  his  time, 

-vcd  that  it  was  his  duty  to 

.  the  Jews  that  they  were  in 
and  should  embrace  Chris- 

ity.  In  writings  before  this        '  " 
I  )de  he  had  even  shown  a  distaste 

ews.  He  did,  however,  come  to  believe 

ilisputes  with  the  Jews  should  be  conducted 

1  intellectual  plane  devoid  of  force. 
Dth  the  Jews  of  Germany  and  Reuchlin  li\'etl  in  uneasy 
Prodded  by  Johannes  Pfefferkorn,  a  Jewish  convert 


W|  RT  w.  SNYDER  is  an  associate  professor  and  director  of 
irnalism  and  media  studies  program  at  Rutgers  Universi- 
.vark,  N.J. 


to  Christianity  who  vilified  his  former  taith,  and  by  some  ^ 
Dominicans  eager  to  spread  the  Inquisition  to  German  ^ 
lands,  Emperor  Maximillian  I  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  " 
ordered  Jewish  books  confiscated  throughout  his  realm.  It  S 
the  worst  happened — as  in  Paris  and  Rome  in  the  13th  Z 
centuiy — die  books  would  be  burned  at  the  stake.  £ 
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L-ontiscanons  began,  and  more  than  J,UUU  volumes 
were  seized  in  German  cities.  Jews  asked  the  emperor  to 
think  again.  MaximiHian  sought  legal  advice. 

ReuchHn  s  response,  Rccommeiidation  Ulyethcr  to  Coiifis- 
arte.  Destroy  unci  Bum  All  Jeivish  Books,  pubHshed  in  its  first 
English  translation  by  the  Paulist  Press  as  part  of  its  effort 
to  stimulate  dialogue  between  Christians  and  Jews,  was  the 
subject  of  a  recent  symposium  at  the  Deutsches  Haus  of 
New  York  Universit\'.  .Ajiiong  those  present  was  the  trans- 
lator, Peter  W'ortsman,  the  son  ot  Austrian  Jewish  refugees 
fix)m  Hitler. 

Wiis  Reuchlin  a  friend  of  the  Jews  or  one  who  studietl 
Judaism  in  order  to  subvert  it?  Was  he  a  self-interested 
conservator  of  Jewish  texts  or  a  savior  of  Jewish  communi- 
ties? Was  he  a  modern  exponent  of  tolerance  or  something 
less?  Such  questions  prompted  multiple  answers  and 
earnest  debates. 

WTiat  made  the  day  especially  complex  and  rewarding 
was  the  relationship  between  Reuchlin's  era  and  his  work. 
He  lived  in  the  shadow  of  the  Inquisition  and  on  the  eve  of 
the  Reformation.  In  Rccoiiniicihliitio)!,  Reuchlin  spoke  in 
many  voices.  Understanding  them  requires  that  we  listen 
to  all  of  them. 

Reuchlin  the  (Christian  is  loyal  to  his  religion  and  sure 
of  its  supremacy.  He  argues  that  the  llilmud,  the  great  col- 
lection of  rabbinical  writings,  should  be  preserved  to  pro- 
vide Christian  thinkers  with  a  worthy  quarr\',  just  as  "a 
proud  stag  with  a  prodigious  set  of  antlers"  provides 
exquisite  prey  for  a  hunter. 

Reuchlin  the  scholar  seeks  to  preserv  e  Jewish  books 
because  "the  Jews  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  our  Capsarii,  cata- 
loguers and  librarians,  who  preser\'e  for  us  those  books 
ft'om  which  we  may  derive  proof  of  our  Christian  Faith." 

Reuchlin  the  author  of  a  Hebrew  grammar  scorns  those 


without  guile 


'It's  just  (I  rclaise  for  'Fiiuiiiest  Home  Mdcos!''' 


who  advocate  burnmg  Jewish  hooks  but  cannot  even  red 
the  works  they  condemn.  "If  someone  wished  to  wr; 
against  the  mathematicians  and  were  himself  ignorant  i 
simple  arithmetic  or  mathematics,  he  would  be  madii 
laughingstock." 

Reuchlin  the  jurist  stacks  his  evidence  in  favor  of  toL- 
ance  and  concludes  that  "we  should  not  burn  the  Je\' 
IxjoLs." 

Reuchlin  the  humanist  writes,  "The  Jew  is  as  worth\i 
the  eyes  of  our  Lord  God  as  am  I."  Elsewhere  in  the  A 
ovivieudatioih  he  writes  that  if  some  find  "annoyance" 
the  Talmud,  "that  is  their  own  fault  and  not  the  fault 
the  book!  Goats  graze  on  bitter  weeds  and  make  s\\ 
milk  of  it,  and  from  the  selfsame  flower  do  honey  b 
derive  their  sweet  honey  and  spiders  their  deadly  pois- 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  blossom  or  the  flower,  I 
rather  the  characteristic  and  nature  of  those  creatures  t  • 
feed  on  them." 

Reuchlin's  recommendation  was  that  the  books  : 
spared  and  that  Christians  instead  engage  in  a  "logical , 
friendly  discourse  to  gently  lead  the  Jews  into  our  cam 
German  universities,  he  wrote,  should  hire  lecturerso 
teach  Hebrew.  He  also  urged  Jews  to  rent  their  bookso 
Christians  until  they  could  produce  their  own  Hebr 
texts. 

Reuchlin  prevailed.  The  Jews'  books  were  returnee 
them.  Josel  of  Rosheim,  the  politically  astute  spokesn 
for  the  Jews  of  the  German  Empire,  pronounced 
episode  a  double  miracle.  One,  the  Jews'  books  w . 
returned.  Two,  they  were  saved  by  a  Christian. 

Reuchlin  fared  less  well  within  his  own  commuii 
T  he  publication  of  his  RecoDU/icndntioii  in  1511  igniti 
controversy  that  winild  last  for  a  decade.  In  a  war  of  pr 
ed  and  spoken  words,  he  was  calleil  a  heretic  and  more  n 
1514,  the  head  of  the  Inquisition  in  Colo: 
ordered  Reuchlin's  writings  to  be  burned  at 
stake.  Pope  Leo  X  condemned  Reuchlin's  work 
1520.  Reuchlin,  however,  died  a  loyal  Catholii 
1  522  before  the  worst  could  happen. 

.Vlmost  500  years  later,  the  Rccoiiiiiicndii. 
appears  principled  and  expedient,  tolerant  and  i 
matic.  Reuchlin  writes  in  the  Recoiiniieiidatioi 
both  a  defender  of  his  faith  and  as  a  modern  m;i 
searching  and  engaged  in  an  endless  debate.  At 
best,  however — and  this  is  where  he  speaks  t( 
most  forcefully  in  our  ow  n  time — he  is  as  willinx 
learn  from  his  questions  as  from  his  certainties:IIf 
there  were  no  more  outsiders — whether  Jew 
heathens — with  whom  we  could  wrestle  over 
meaning  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  then  we  ourse^ 
would  clash  with  each  other  in  our  scholarly  in r- 
pretations — for  the  mind  never  rests."  ^ 
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Never  to  Despair 


AVERY  DULLES 

DAG  HAMMARSKJOLD  PLAZA  is  a  vest-pod'et  size  park  /it 
)mer  of  41th  Street  just  across  the  ivay  from  the  United 
IIS  complex  along  the  East  River  in  Manhattan.  This  enclo- 
f  bounded  on  its  southern  edge  by  the  wall  of  the  neighbor- 
idding.  One  ground-level  section  of  that  wall  is  faced  with 
n\  on  which  are  mounted  seven  sculptured  plaques  of  scenes 
the  Nazi  conce?Wation  camps.  At  the  site  of  this  Wall  of 
wbrance,  as  it  is  called,  the  Anti-Defamation  League  spon- 
n  annual  Holocaust  Day  Covnnevioration.  During  this 
observance  on  April  19,  Cardinal  Avery  Dulles,  S.J., 
i  the  follo'd'ing  reviarks.  The  Paulist  Press  has  just  pub- 
The  Holocaust,  Never  to  Be  P\)rgotte7/,  a  shoit  book 
bored  by  Cardinal  Dulles  and  Rabbi  Leon  Klenicki,  a  con- 
'  [or  the  A.D.L.s  Inteifaith  Affairs,  who  also  paiticipated 
ceremony  at  the  Wall  of  Remembrance. 

\  OWN  PFRSPF-CTIV'E  on  the  Holocaust  is 
inevitably  that  of  a  Christian  theologian. 
The  Jews  are  sons  of  Jacob,  and  to  them 
belong  the  law,  the  covenants,  the  patriarchs, 
k!  le  promises  of  God  (see  Rom.  9:4-5).  The  Holocaust 
hf'  fore  appears  to  me  as  more  than  a  merely  human 


tragedy,  more  than  a  criminal  act  of  genocide,  though  it 
was  certainly  both.  It  is  a  mystery.  It  challenges  me,  as  I 
am  sure  it  challenges  all  of  you,  to  ask  how  God  could 
allow  this  terrible  disaster  to  befall  his  own  chosen  and 
elect  people. 

Some  Jews  and  (christians,  unable  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, have  responded  that  the  biblical  God,  almighty  and 
all  just,  could  not  have  permitted  any  such  thing.  They 
have  made  the  Shoah  an  occasion  for  loss  of  faith.  But 
that  path  is  not  open  to  me  as  a  theologian.  If  we  aban- 
don our  taith  and  deny  the  God  of  our  forefathers,  we 
present  Hitler  and  his  cohorts  with  a  greater  victor)'  than 
they  could  ever  have  hoped  for.  They  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  faith  that  has  sustained  both  the 
Jewish  people  and  the  Christian  church  throughout  the 
centuries. 

The  alternative,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  say  that  the  Holo- 
caust, horrible  as  it  seems,  is  somehow  taken  up  into  : 
God's  redemptive  plan.  Like  so  many  other  tragedies,  I 
such  as  the  Babylonian  exile  and  the  devastation  of: 
Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  legions  of  Titus  and  Hadrian,  it  o 
causes  us  to  look  below  the  surface  of  things  and  find  a  < 
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deeper  dimension.  IS  either  surrering  nor  death,  evil 
though  ench  of  them  is,  should  be  regarded  as  unre- 
deemable. I  he  only  absolute  and  unqualified  evil  is  sin, 
w  hich  brings  everlasting  death. 

.■\s  for  the  innocent  \ictims,  I  cannot  find  any  better  \va}' 
of  speaking  of  them  than  to  quote  the  words  of  a  great  Jew- 
ish wisdom  writer  ot  the  first  centun'  before  Christ: 

The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God, 
and  no  torment  will  ever  touch  them.  In  the  eves 
ot  the  foolish  they  seem  to  have  died,  and  their 
departure  was  thought  to  be  an  affliction,  and 
their  going  fi^om  us  their  destruction,  but  thev  are 
at  peace.    For  though  in  the  sight  of  men  the\' 


were  punished,  their  hope  is  full  of  immortalit)'. 

\Msdom  of  Solomon  3:1-4 

\A"e  ma}-  indeed  grieve  for  those  who  suffered  so  unju- 
ly,  but  in  the  eyes  of  faith  their  affliction  is  far  less  se\-( 
than  the  punishment  incurred  b}-  their  persecutors,  un,>i 
through  God's  merc\-  they  repented  and  turned  to  Gd 
God  is  just  and  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  mocked.  E;r 
the  pagan  Plato  had  the  wisdom  to  see  that  it  is  better' 
suffer  injustice  tlian  to  perpetrate  it.  Tragedies  such  a^ 
Holocaust  make  it  imperative  to  rise  to  the  level  of  ta 
enriching  the  natural  wisdom  of  Greece  with  the  revu. 
wisdom  of  Judaism,  which  teaches  us  to  hope  against  hi 
and  never  to  despair. 


The  Soft  Allegorical  Woods 


Roads  lie  buried  here 

in  the  forest  that  came  before, 

and  sometimes  you  can  find  them, 

up  the  long  alder  lanes 

or  down  the  lush  w  ades  of  the  giant  ferns. 

But  if  you  get  lost 

just  follow  the  gaps  and  traces 

through  the  thickets  and  tangled 

branches  where  deer  step  lightly 

and  bobcat  pad  or  even — 

if  you  look  closely  enough — 

the  tiny  seams  where 

woodrat  and  vole  have  skittered 

through  the  low,  intricate  topography 

of  this  variable  ground 

you  must  solve  like  a  crossword. 

\Mien  the  mud  thickens 


and  the  skunk  cabbage  leers, 

you  may  even  climb, 

ducking  and  pulling  through 

cane  brakes  and  vines, 

up  die  steep  sides  of  the  hill 

where  a  snag  will  give  way 

and  you  find  yourself 

falling,  backwards,  through  air, 

into  the  soft  forgiving  loam. 

These  things  cannot  hurt  you. 

These  woods  were  made  by  falling. 

No  way  is  the  wrong  way. 

You  have  been  here  before 

and  }  ou  are  still  here. 

You  can't  go  wrong 

and  you  can't  come  out, 

here  in  the  soft  allegorical  woods. 


Chris  Anderson 
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^  Hospital  Sabbath 


CLARE  GUZZO  ROBERT 


>|   IIK  WAS  WALKINC;  down  the 
hospital  corridor  in  stocking  tcct, 
^  a  tall,  striking  woman  with  long 
f  hair  and  the  head-covering  of  an 
:rvant  Jew.  We  must  have  said  a  quick 
).  It  was  a  mutual  recognition  ot  an 
rience  shared  but  not  articulated:  so 
too  are  here  because  your  kid  has  a 
1  tumor.  You  too  are  a  soldier  dratted 
a  war  you  never  would  have  imag- 
you'd  have  to  fight.  I  low  is  your  war 
g?  It's  hell,  isn't  it?  But  of  course, 
;  of  this  was  spoken  because  it  is  too 
ful  to  tell  the  story.  We  pass  in  the 
t,  not  wanting  to  know  the  details  of 
)articular  battle,  but  knowing  all  the 
•  that  we  are  connected  because  our 
Iren  are  battling  a  life-threatening 
se. 

ihe  went  into  one  of  the  rooms  on 
nain  floor.  I  headed  to  the  Intensive 
Unit,  where  my  son  was  recuperat- 
'•om  brain  surgery — a  shunt  revision. 
)ugh  it  is  brain  surgery,  it  is  consid- 
a  minor  problem  compared  to  other 
;dures  he  has  endured, 
knew  that  for  me  the  next  24  hours 
d  be  tiring  but  not  truly  worrisome, 
aniel  had  been  diagnosed  in  1992, 

.  even  years  later  we  were  I.C.U.  vet- 

\  .  By  Friday  he  would  be  moved  to  a 
lar  room  and  probably  would  be 
;  by  the  weekend.  I  wasn't  really 
ied  about  him.  I  was  more  con- 
d  with  making  sure  we  could  get  a 
1  the  I.C.U.  to  watch  the  last  Sein- 
pisode.  I  wanted  Nathaniel  to  be 

1  '1  see  it,  even  if  he  would  be  groggy 
the  anesthesia.  With  that  mission 
nplished,  I  would  sleep  on  an 

im  nfortable  chair-bed,  expecting  to  be 

'    th.e  next  night. 

^  GUZZO  ROBERT  recently  graduated 
'ale  University  Divinity  School  with  a 
'r  of  sacred  theology  degree.  She 
from  Orange,  Conn. 


Surgery,  however,  is  never  pre- 
dictable. After  the  procedure,  Nathaniel 
ran  a  fever,  so  we  prudently  decided  to 
spend  one  more  night  in  the  hospital. 
That  is  how  I  met  the  woman  I  had  seen 
the  night  before  in  the  hall  and  with 
whom  I  later  came  to  share  a  Sabbath 
meal,  together  with  her  husband,  on  a 
small  card  table  in  the  cramped  parents' 
kitchen  of  the  hospital. 

Although  I  was  born  and  raised  a 
Christian,  I  have  for  many  years  had  a 
strong,  positive  connection  with  Judaism. 
W-Tnen  I  was  growing  up  on  Long  Island, 
most  of  my  friends  were  Jewish.  In  grade 
school  just  before  a  pop  quiz,  while  I  was 
reciting  the  Lord's  Prayer,  my  friends 
Diane  and  Sharon  would  cover  their  eyes 
and  recite  the  Shema.  There  were  mem- 
ories of  sharing  the  rituals  and  holidays 
of  our  next-door  neighbors,  the  Sasses. 


Edie,  the  mother,  wcjuld  light  candles  on 
Friday  evenings,  letting  them  burn  to  the 
end  as  a  welcome  for  the  Sabbath.  How- 
ever it  happened,  Jewish  prayer  and  fes- 
tivities were  imprinted  in  my  soul.  In  the 
early  1970's,  when  I  went  to  an  intertaith 
seminar)'  in  preparation  for  ministry,  I 
enjoyed  being  invited  by  the  rabbinical 
students  for  a  Sabbath  meal  before  the 
synagogue  service.  Now  the  mother  of 
two  children,  a  suburban  housewife  and 
theology  student,  I  remember  these 
experiences  fondly.  But  I  had  not  shared 
Shabbat  with  anyone  for  nearly  20  years. 

But  I  was  not  thinking  about  the 
meaning  of  the  Sabbath  that  Friday 
morning.  I  was  more  concerned  with  my 
son's  fever.  Would  the  blood  tests  he 
needed  show  that  he  had  a  bacterial 
infection?  Nathaniel  was  actually  able  to 
leave  the  I.C.U.  and  was  wheeled  back  to 
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the  floor.  In  tlic  last-minute  ballet 
maneuver  between  locations,  he  was 
assigned  a  room  in  which  a  bo\'  ol  5  or  6 
lay  crumpled  in  his  bed.  Next  to  the 
child  sat  the  woman  I  had  seen  in  the 
hall  the  night  belore. 

We  introduced  ourselves  and  began 
to  share  stories  cautiously.  The 
encounter  between  parents  ot  sick  chil- 
dren is  often  \en,'  hard.  There  is  a  ten- 
denc\'  to  c\aluate  and  compare,  and 
comparing  stories  often  brings  up  tear, 
worry  or  even  jealousy.  It  a  child  looks 
sick  or  is  in  pain,  a  parent  may  ask  silent- 
ly, "Is  my  child  going  to  end  up  like 
that?"  It  the  other  child  looks  well,  then 
the  inner  retlection  may  also  be  ot  hope: 
"maybe  my  chiltl  can  get  better  too."  But 
there  can  also  be  jealousy  and  anger: 
"Why  is  luy  child  sicker,  luck\'  tor 
them — l)ut  wh\'  unluck\'  tor  me?"  So 
exchanges  are  often  cautious,  dittldent. 
Neither  parent  is  happy  to  be  there  and, 
if  the  diagnosis  is  recent,  may  still  be  in  a 
state  o(  shock  and  terror  that  precludes 
deep  conversation.  Each  parent  is  proba- 
bly undergoing  the  greatest  challenge  he 
or  she  will  ever  face  in  a  lifetime.  We  are 
verv  vulnerable.  W  e  want  to  reach  out. 
We  know  that  we  hav  e  so  much  in  com- 
mon. We  can  understand  each  other  bet- 
ter than  the  d(jctors  and  nurses  can.  But 
we  are  also  afraid  ot  hearing  aliout  more 
pain,  more  sorrow — and  what  it  nught 
mean  tor  our  child's  ftit\nx-. 

In  this  room  the  contrast  could  not 
have  been  greater.  Nathaniel,  despite  his 
current  fever,  looked  well  and  had 
already  survived  seven  years.  Although 
he  is  not  cured,  he  has  a  chronic,  slow 
growing  lesion,  which  has  not  invaded 
his  brain  tissue.  Surgery  has  left  him 
with  memory  and  learning  problems,  but 
he  "looks  good."  Most  peojile  meeting 
him  tor  the  first  time  would  not  suspect 
he  has  had  a  brain  tumor  for  seven  years. 
Any  parent  (jbserving  him  could  draw 
ho|)e  from  the  picture  he  presents. 

The  woman  introiluced  herself  as 
Rebecca  anti  her  son  as  Isaac.  Because  ot 
the  after-effects  of  sin"ger\',  Isaac  was 
slum|ieil  in  his  bed  and  lacked  muscle 
tone.  Since  he  could  not  eat,  he  was 
being  fed  intravenously.  He  couldn't 
walk,  talk  or  control  his  limbs.  Since  he 
had  a  m.ilignant  tumor,  he  was  underg(j- 
ing  radiation  daily.  In  the  seven  years  of 
dealing  with  my  own  son's  illness,  I  had 
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rarely  encountered  a  child  with  as  many 
problems  as  Isaac  had. 

But  with  intense,  bright  eves  he  fol- 
lowed his  mother's  movements  around 
the  room.  Isaac  understood  Rebecca's 
questions  and  he  communicated  the  best 
he  could,  with  a  shake  ot  the  head  or  a 
small  singing  sound.  Rebecca  explained 
that  her  son  had  had  surger\'  almost  six 
weeks  earlier  and  had  devek)ped  Posteri- 
or Fosse  syndrome,  which  had  left  him 
incapacitated.  Only  about  10  percent  ot 
brain  tumor  |')atients  have  this  reaction. 
While  it  can  be  remedied,  it  requires 
intense  physical  therapy.  1  here  is  no 
guarantee  of  a  complete  recover}'. 

Rebecca  was  restrained  in  talking 
about  the  diagnosis,  surgery-  and  recov- 
er\'  process.  One  day,  a  tew  months  ear- 
lier, Isaac  had  complained  ot  double 
vision.  At  first  Rebecca  thought  he  might 
need  glasses.  With  a  reaction  I  under- 
stood all  too  well,  she  explained  that  she 
had  been  dismayed — too  bad,  he  will 
have  to  wear  glasses  all  his  life  if  he  starts 
now.  Later  that  week,  the  ojihthalmolo- 
gist  referred  them  to  a  neurologist  and 
the  neurologist,  with  alarm,  sent  them  to 
a  neurosurgeon.  She  then  realized,  rue- 
fully, how  misplaced  her  initial  concern 
about  glasses  had  been.  What  seemed 
like  a  big  problem  becomes  much  less  so 
in  the  face  ot  a  life-and-death  situation. 
Six  weeks  ot  hospital  stay  had  left  her 
exhausted.  Rebecca  was  going  home  to 
her  year-olil  twins  for  the  weekend,  and 
her  husband,  Steven,  was  coming  to 
spend  the  Sabbath  with  Isaac. 

The  day  passed  quickly.  At  about  4 
o'clock,  Steven  arrived,  a  big,  friendly, 
energetic  man  with  a  laughing  voice.  We 
were  introduced,  and  I  helped  them 
earn'  luggage  to  the  car  as  they  prepared 
to  spell  each  other  for  the  weekend. 
Then  I  disappeared  tor  awhile.  Steven 
needed  some  quiet  time  to  regroup  after 
the  worktlay  and  prepare  for  the  Sab- 
bath. I  knew  that  he  would  be  more 
comfortable  shaving  and  changing  if  I 
were  not  arountl.  I  went  shopping  and 
hail  an  early  dinner  by  myself.  Nathaniel 
was  resting  quietly.  Because  we  were 
expected  to  go  home  the  next  morning,  I 
had  only  to  get  through  the  night  on 
that  uncomfortable  chair-bed. 

I  returned  to  the  room.  The  two 
boys  were  sleeping,  and  I  expected  to 
turn  in  earl\  myself,  but  Steven  came 


into  the  room.  He  invited  me  to  go  e 
parents'  lounge,  where  he  had  set  ua 
table  to  eat  his  Sabbath  meal.  E\n 
though  I  had  already  had  dinner,  e 
insisted  that  I  and  two  other  parents,  e 
Goldtarbs,  both  Orthodox  Jews,  join  In 
in  the  meal.  I  hesitated.  Did  I  re 
belong?  I  had  already  eaten.  I  wasn't 
that  I  wanted  to  meet  anyone  else  at 
late  hour.  Or  tell  my  story,  or  hear  th 
But  here  was  that  longed-for  chanc 
share  once  again  in  a  Sabbath  meal, 
memories  of  happier  Shabbat  meals  n 
came  my  hesitations.  And  Steven 
insistent;  he  wanted  me  to  share  the  fi 
the  wine  and  the  conversation. 

Over  dinner,  Steven  talked  ah 
some  ot  what  his  family  had  g^ 
through  since  Isaac's  diagnosis, 
emergency  surgery  and  the  subseqp 
unexpected  complications.  He  spok 
his  trip  to  Israel,  when  Isaac  was  in  c 
cal  contlition,  to  pray  at  the  Wesi 
Wall.  He  said  his  whole  family  had  ci 
to  the  hospital  after  the  surger\'  ami 
filled  the  I.C.U.  with  their  prayers 
psalms  chanted  in  Hebrew. 

I  shared  with  him  Nathaniel's  m 
of  near  death,  multiple  surgeries 
years  of  chemotherapy.  Nathaniel's  ( 
nosis  had  come  abruptly.  One  dai 
came  home  from  school  complaii 
that  he  had  bumped  his  head  on 
school  bus  window.  Two  hours  late 
had  a  stomachache  and  headache.  1  ' 
hours  later  he  had  an  acute  hyc 
cephalus  swelling  caused  by  the  tu 
that  had  been  growing  slightly.  " 
almost  lost  him  that  night.  Only  •  " 
quick  intervention  ot  the  emerg< 
room  doctor  who  placed  a  shunt  ir 
brain  saved  him  from  death  and  1 
damage.  Later,  an  M.R.I,  showed  a  i 
Smce  that  day  in  March  1W2,  Nadi 
has  had  four  major  surgeries  and  : 
minor  ones,  and  years  ot  chemo  t 
ment.  And  still  the  tumor  persists. 

The  other  Sabbath  diner  that  I 
evening,  Mrs.  (ioldfarb,  also  sharei 
storv.  Her  daughter,  in  great  pain 
recent  surgery,  was  expected  to  rei 
quickly  from  a  benign  spinal  cord  Ui 
Each  of  us  asked  the  same  quest 
"Wh\'?  Why  our  children?  WTiy  di(i 
hajipen  to  us?  We  who  had  tried  i 
faithful,  who  had  followed  the  tent 
our  respective  religions.  WTiy  were  ' 
this  predicament?"  ||  ',* 
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[cws  ;incl  (Ihristinns,  believers  ami 
•nts  all,  ours  was  not  the  polite  or 
)larly  interhiith  dialogue  oi  people 
ng  to  tiiul  common  ground.  No, 
was  the  dialogue  ot  hearts  that  are 
ig  to  comprehend  the  truth  that  our 
ved  children,  our  innocent  children 
n  jeopardy  and  that  our  God  seems 
;  silent  in  the  face  ot  our  cries. 
Ul  the  same,  it  was  still  Shabhat. 
jite  the  devastating  illnesses  that 
:  faced,  Steven  celebrated  the  holy 
)f  rest.  He  ate  and  drank  with  relish 
arged  us  to  join  him  in  the  celebra- 
.  Delicacies  from  his  brother's 
-spicy  meatballs,  apple  and  potato 
1,  sweetmeats,  candy  and  wine.  The 
table  was  piled  high  with  food, 
marveled  at  the  contrast.  The  hard 
tions  and  the  tender  celebration, 
bitterness  of  facing  a  life  turned 
I  !e  down  by  illness  and  the  sweet- 
1  of  the  short  reprieve  from  sorrow. 
;  ast  for  this  moment,  Steven  could 
nd  his  grief  over  his  son's  fate  and 
rate  the  Sabbath  meal  that  gave 
trength  to  carry  on. 
1  our  dialogue  that  night,  there 
no  voices  from  heaven  to  answer 
uestions  of  why  and  for  how  long 
ere  to  endure.  There  were  no 
IS,  no  angels  appearing  with  the 
!c  answers  we  were  seeking.  But 
ps  each  of  us  did  have  part  of  our 
;r,  and  we  were  able  to  share  it 
)ne  another.  Steven  saw  his  ordeal 
;st,  a  burden  to  be  borne,  sent  by 
He  said,  "The  same  God  who 
ne  the  miracle  of  my  twin  sons' 
also  sent  this  problem.  I  know 
saac  will  get  well  and  be  com- 
Y  healed." 

nstinctively  rejected  that  answer, 
ras  not  testing  Nathaniel  or  me  in 
ilness.  Things  happen,  and  the 
if  there  is  one  at  all,  is  in  how  we 
through  a  long-term  process  of 
1  and  acceptance,  to  deal  with  this 

1    lime  part  of  life. 

rs.  Goldfarb  shared  her  relief  at 
orable  prognosis  for  her  daughter, 

lit'  )ndered  why  some  escape  the  hard 
ind  some  do  not.  We  both  knew 

iSj  il  theological  theories  to  the  con- 
no  logical  answer  is  forthcoming, 
e  agreed,  we  had  become  more 
'■^sionate  and  understanding  of 
icoples'  pain.  But  this  was  a  sec- 


ondary outcome.  C^ertainK'  Ciod  did  not 
send  this  illness  to  make  me  a  better  per- 
son. I  could  easily  have  become  a  more 
bitter  person.  Some  days  I  still  am.  J  can- 
not believe  that  God  would  send  this 
amount  oi  pain  and  tears  to  prove  a 
point  or  teach  a  lesson. 

The  Sabbath  dinner  that  I  had  antic- 
ipated with  white  linen  tablecloth  and 
silver  candlesticks,  a  joyous  and  elegant 
celebration  with  old  triends,  was  not 
what  we  shared.  But  with  Steven  and 
Mrs.  Goldfiirb  that  night,  I  celebrated  an 
eternal  faith  that  in  the  midst  ot  our 


Messiah,  Murderer 
Traitor,  King 


aruch  Halpen 


troubles  and  in  the  face  of  our  pain  God 
gives  rest,  meaning  and  companionship 
across  boundaries.  This  was  not  the  meal 
that  I  had  longed  to  eat  among  friends. 
Instead,  I  was  fed,  in  an  unexpected  way, 
by  virtual  strangers,  in  an  impromptu 
fashion.  Reality  tramped  expectation  and 
fantasy  and  was  all  the  more  nourishing. 
Yes,  I  thought,  this  was  not  what  I  had 
e.xpected.  But  neither  was  Nathaniel's  ill- 
ness. And  over  and  over  again,  through 
this  difficult  passage,  I  have  learned  not 
to  anticipate  my  own  steps,  nor  God's 
shadowing  ot  my  path.  S 


"A  sophisiicated,  engaging  biography  of 
DavKl  The  'messiatVking'  confronted 
Goliath  and  stars  m  the  windows  of 
Gothic  churches  and  in  Michelangelo's  art. 
But  the  'murderer/traitor'?  Bnllianily  navi- 
gating between  the  dynasty's  apologetic 
portrait  and  the  early  defense  of  David 
against  the  accusations  of  his  foes,  Baruch 
Halpern  peels  off  the  story  layer  by  layer. 
He  exploits  all  the  pertinent  materials  and 
disciplines:  biblical  literature,  exirabiblical 
Near  Eastern  sources,  and  archaeology. 
Against  those  who  question  David's  exis- 
tence, Halpern  brings  the  founder  of  the 
Jerusalem  dynasty  back  to  life  —  neither 
the  saintly  Da\'id  nor  the  anti-David,  but 
simply  the  human  David." 

—  ISRAEL  FINKELSTEIN 

"This  book  IS  brilliant  It  is  a  century 
more  advanced  than  any  other  book 
about  David.  Halpern's  grasp  of  ancient 
history  writing  and  his  own  skill  at  wTit- 
mg  history  are  extraordinary.  He  sets  a 
new  standard  by  which  all  future  wnting 
of  biblical  histor)'  must  be  carried  out.  .  .  . 
After  reading  Halpern  you  will  see  Davnd's 
story  as  you've  never  seen  it  before." 

—  RICHARD  ELLIOTT  FRIEDMAN 
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Stem  Cell  Challenges 

6  Is  this  creating  a  human  in 
order  to  destroy  it?' 


A FRIEND  RECENTLY  ASKED 
me  whether  the  Catholic 
Church,  in  its  opposition  to 
embryonic  stem  cell 
research,  is  committing  a 
folly  equal  to  its  condemnation  of 
Galileo.  An  apt  question:  the  dawn  of 
genetics  is  as  revolutionary  as  the  idea 
that  the  earth  moved  around  the  sun. 
Galileo's  tool  was  the  telescope.  Ours  is 
the  microscope. 

One  might  be  aued  by  one's  cells  as 
much  as  by  the  stars.  We  each  have  tril- 
lions of  them.  z\jid  each  of  these  cells, 
except  for  the  special  cases  of  some  blood 
cells  and  reproductive  cells,  carries  in  its 
nucleus  a  model  of  our  entire  personal 
genome,  our  DNA.  (For  all  of  our  indi- 
\idual  tmiqueness,  we  share  99.9  percent 
of  this  genome  with  every  other  human 
being.)  The  nucleus  of  the  cell  is  sur- 
rounded by  c\toplasm  with  its  own  litde 
"organs,"  called  organelles,  and  finally  an 
enclosing  membrane  that  both  protects 
the  cell  and  allows  for  interactions  with 
the  outside. 

Most  cells  of  any  animal  could,  with 
the  help  of  special  chemical  procedures, 
develop  into  a  genetic  replica  of  the 
whole  animal.  Thus  in  the  famous  case  ot 
Dolly,  the  nucleus  of  one  cell  from  an 
adult  lamb's  udder  was  injected  into 
anodier  sheep's  reproductive  cell  (with  its 
own  nucleus  removeel  from  the  mem- 
brane and  cytoplasm)  and  prompted  to 
replicate  on  its  own.  At  die  earliest  stages 
of  development,  the  cells  of  this  new 
embryo,  like  cells  in  embryos  convention- 
ally conceived,  are  "pluri-potent."  They 
are  called  stem  cells  because  they  have  the 
potency  to  develop  into  multiple  kinds  of 
tissue  and  organs,  which  in  fact,  they  do 
as  the  embn'o  develops.  That  very  devel- 
opment restricts  and  channels  the  cells,  as 
if  they  somehow  "forget"  how  to  make  a 
whole  organism  and  start  foiming  "differ- 
entiated" neural,  heart,  liver  or  sldn  tissue. 
Thus,  embiyonic  stem  cells  are  powerful 


instruments  not  only  for  research,  but 
possibly  for  curing  neural,  heart  and  liver 
diseases. 

It  has  become  clear,  however,  that  not 
all  our  specialized  or  adult  cells  forget 
their  pluri-potential  possibilities.  Muscle, 
brain  and  blood  therapies  have  been 
de\'eloped  from  umbilical  cord  blood,  pla- 
centas and  adult  stem  cells  in  bone  mar- 
row, brain  and  fat  tissue.  In  these  proce- 
dures there  is  no  embryo  involved, 
whether  "left  over"  from  reproductive 
clinics,  or  created  in  a  cloning  process. 
There  is  also  no  problem  of  immunity 
rejection,  since  the  cells  are  donated  by 
the  patient  rather  than  an  unknown 
embr\'o. 

But  this  suggests  another  option.  In 
order  to  prevent  immune  rejection  in 
embryonic  stem  cells,  some  scientists  pro- 
pose that  the  best  therapy  would  be  to 
create  an  embryo  from  the  genetic  clone 
of  the  patient.  If  I  have  Hver  disease,  for 
example,  why  not  use  a  "nuclear  transfer" 
bv  injecting  the  nucleus  of  one  of  my  cells 
into  die  c\toplasm  ot  a  denucleated  donor 
ovum,  create  an  embry  onic  clone,  and 
then  han  est  its  stem  cells? 

This  procedure  is  now  being  done, 
not  with  government  funds,  but  by  the 
questionable  gift  ot  the  free  market  and 
the  belief  that  there  should  be  no 
restraints  on  what  we  can  or  want  to  do. 
Advanced  Cell  Technology  Inc.,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  has  been  paying 
women  donors  for  eggs  to  be  used  in 
"therapeutic  cloning."  The  company 
president  claims  that  they  are  not  trying 
to  clone  people.  It  is  more  accurate  to  say 
that  at  this  time,  they  are  not  planning  to 
bring  any  cloned  human  embryo  to  tenn. 

Is  this  something  like  creating  a 
human  in  order  to  destroy  it?  It  is.  The 
only  reason  any  embryonic  stem  cell  is  ot 
interest  to  science  is  that  it  is  human  and 
it  is  alive.  The  whole  present  debate  is 
belying,  once  again,  the  feeble  claim  that 
we  do  not  know  when  a  living  human 


being  begins.  We  know  when  it  begi;. 
That  is  why  we  have  been  temptedo 
become  its  primary  predators. 

In  previous  columns  I  have  offe  i 
evidence  for  my  belief  that  you  an  I 
began  our  human  and  personal  career  t 
conception.  At  that  moment  there  waM 
entirely  new  and  unique  geno 
launched  into  a  self-developing  Life, 
may  have  been  a  cluster  of  pluri-pot 
cells  at  one  stage  of  our  existence, 
there  was  a  unity  in  us,  not  only  ot 
DNA  nucleus,  but  the  environmen' 
cytoplasm,  maternal  mitochrond 
DNA  and  those  organelles  that  we 
have  not  quite  figured  out.  For  this  ii 
son,  while  favoring  research  on  adult  ^ 
cells,  I  oppose  any  discarding  of  "c 
embryos"  or  creating  them  to  cannib; 
them. 

It  is  an  extreme  position,  perh 
highh-  \-ulnerable  to  challenge.  But  tlx 
who  thmk  we  ought  to  move  forwarm 
our  treatment  of  embryos  as  mere  obi ; 
to  be  exploited  will  have  to  face  quest 
of  their  own: 

•  If  anything  we  can  do  is  ethidy 
permissible  for  a  good  enough  rea'". 
w  ill  there  be  any  limitations  to  oiu"  wil 

•  Shall  we  dy  to  make  multiple  cl 
of  "desirable"  people? 

•  WTiy  not,  especially  if  someone 
the  money  and  the  desire? 

•  Since  at  the  present  rime,  even 
developed  human  fetuses  are  not  as 
tected  by  law  as  are  laboratory  rats,  i; 
not  use  these  fetuses,  their  reprodufve 
cells  and  their  organs  to  heal  our  tn 
woimds? 

•  WTiy  not  create  hybrids  who  n  n 
be  exclutled  frcjm  our  species  but  are  i 
enough  that  we  can  fann  them  tor  -  i 
parts? 

•  If  we  have  total  reproducrive 
dom  and  control,  and  if  embryo^ 
fetuses  are  nonpersons,  why  be  prohii 
from  aborting  offspring  who  have 
imdesirable  sex,  sex-orientation,  ma 
for  height  and  hair  and  skin  tone?  II 
resnict  such  a  "personal  choice,"  on  ;i 
grounds  do  you  do  it?  j 

Opposition  to  embryonic  stem- 
research  may  be  likened  to  the  futik  ' 
foolish  condemnation  of  Galileo. 
again,  it  may  be  bold  resistance  t(  ^ 
suicide  of  a  species. 

John  F.  Kavanau^' 
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more  particular  the  focus,  goes  one 
,  ry  axiom,  the  more  universal  its  res- 
[  ce.  Robert  Frost's  New  England  or 
am  Faulkner's  "little  postage  stamp 
ississippi"  evoke  worldwide  response 
dmiration  because  the  very  palpabil- 
f  their  specific  worlds  will  always 
3  the  airy  assumptions  of  theory,  the 
ling  generalizations  of  propaganda, 
largaret  Visser,  a  popular  Canadian 
ar  and  media  personality,  has 
ght  this  principle  to  bear  in  her 
ugh  and  intensive  study  of  a  single 
m  church,  Sant'  Agnese  Fuore  le 
:  (St.  Agnes  Outside  the  Walls), 
ig  in  her  "Preamble"  that  she  has 
■i  )usly  written  of  "the  meanings,  the 
u  "e,  and  the  history  embodied  in  a 
nj  meal"  {Much  Depends  Upon  Diinicr, 
)\  The  RitJMh  of  Dinner,  1991),  Visser 
^  hat  in  this  book,  she  plans  "to  do 
^  me  thing  with  a  church." 
le  approaches  her  subject — ancient 

ach  in  history,  but  "a  small  and  sim- 
lilding  and  its  environment" — as 
light  approach  a  text  to  be  read: 
Agnese  is  a  building  that  is  inten- 
y  meaningful;  it  reveals  itself  most 
3  people  prepared  to  respond  to  its 
age.'"  Visser,  a  professor  of  classics, 

J  


brings  an  enormous  breadth — literary, 
archeological,  anthropological,  theologi- 
cal— to  her  study.  She  says,  "I  will  con- 
sider the  thought-processes  that  gave 
birth  [to  Sant'Agnese,  that]  positioned  it, 
or  made  it  look  the  way  it  does.  And  I 
shall  occasionally  try  to  express  what 
effects  some  of  the  objects  in  this  church 
have  (are  intended  to  have)  on  a  person 
like  me,  an  ordinary  worshipper." 

z\lthough  she  ranges  historically  from 
the  present  day  to  the  church's  origins 
over  the  grave  of  12-year-old  Agnes, 
murdered  in  A.D.  305,  Visser's  "plot"  is 
basically  architectural,  her  10  chapters 
running  from  "Threshold"  through 
"Tomb."  What  keeps  this  account  from 
becoming  a  conventional  rehashing  of 
tourist-pamphlet  highlights  is  precisely 
Visser's  interest  in  pmticulars — drawings, 
statues,  arches,  columns,  pews,  bells,  can- 
dlesticks, marble  slabs;  related  legends 
and  historical  events — and,  most  impor- 
tant, her  reflections  and  speculations  as 
these  rise  out  of  the  commanding  theo- 
logical vision  at  the  heart  of  this  church's 
dazzling  multiplicity. 

At  "The  T^hreshold,"  Visser,  echoing 
St.  Augustine's  reflections  upon  the  limi- 
tations of  human  cogitation,  affirms  "that 
neither  our  senses  nor  our  thinking  facul- 
ties have  access  to,  or  are  capable  of 
encompassing,  everything."  And  so  we 
move  through  her  church,  and  any  kin- 
dred church,  step  by  step,  moment  by 
moment,  coming  gradually  to  realize  that 
"a  church  is  a  recognition,  in  stone  and 
wood  and  brick,  of  spiritual  awakenings." 
Among  these  awakenings  is  the  aware- 
ness that  we  are  on  pilgrimage,  in  motion 
within  the  fixed  reality  of  God,  living 


within  time  and  for  eternity;  and  that  this 
paradox  of  movement  and  stillness  is 
embodied  in  the  very  solidity  and  inten- 
tionality  of  a  church:  "Churches 
remain — but  they  remain  in  order  to 
keep  alive  a  message  that  is  all  about 
movement,  about  hope  and  change.  In 
short,  a  Christian  church  seems  to  be — 
and  quite  consciously  is — a  contradiction 
in  terms." 

Visser's  personal  convictions  inform 
her  method  and  interpretations.  She 
moves,  for  example,  from  an  architectural 
detail  evoking  a  historical  correspon- 
dence (the  floor  level  of  Sant'  Agnese  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  catacomb  in  which 
Agnes  was  buried)  to  the  larger  insight 
that,  "like  any  church,  it  recalls  a  great 
deal  more.  One  of  a  church's  purposes  is 
to  call  to  mind,  to  make  people  remem- 
ber." Then  demonstrating  that  what  we 
are  to  remember  is  what  the  entire 
Christian  economy  continues  to  make 
present  for  us  in  sacrament  and  ritual, 
artifice  and  tradition,  story  and  stone,  she 
contrasts  a  church  with  any  other  build- 
ing: "a  church  can  go  on  'working'  even 
when  there  is  no  performance  and  no 
crowd....  It  can  produce  an  experience  as 
profoundly  moving  as  that  of  attending  a 
performance.  The  same  thing  cannot  be 
said  of  visiting  an  empty  theatre."  And, 
typically,  this  distinction  moves  her  to 
reflection  upon  modern  secular  culture: 
"A  church  stands  in  total  opposition  to 
the  narrowing  and  flattening  of  human 
experience,  the  deviation  into  the  trivial, 
that  follows  from  antipathy  towards  mean- 
ing [italics  mine],  and  especially  meaning 
held  in  common.  Meaning  is  intentional: 
this  building  has  been  made  in  order  to 
communicate  with  the  people  in  it."  And 
then,  in  a  passage  that  should  enable  us 
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to  cranscena  any  lapses  in  ecclesiastical 
taste,  she  says:  "A  church  is  no  place  to 
practice  aesthetic  distance,  to  erase  con- 
tent and  simply  appreciate  form.  The 
building  is  trying  to  speak;  not  listening 
to  what  it  has  to  say  is  a  fomi  of  barbarous 
inattention,  like  admiring  a  musical 
instrument  while  caring  nothing  for' 
music." 

Readers  who  enjoy  those  cultural  tid- 
bits which  Chesterton  once  called 
"tremendous  trivia"  will  find  in  The 
Geoiiietiy  of  Love  numerous  pleasant  sur- 
prises. Beneath  Sant'  Agnese,  we  are  told, 
lies  the  tomb  of  Abbatessa  Serena,  whose 
burial  date  (May  8,  514)  makes  hers  "the 
earliest  known  convent  in  Rome,  and  the 
tombstone  the  earliest  known  reference 
to  an  abliess."  Et\anolog\'  lovers  wtII  like- 
wise find  an  abundance  of  delights.  For 
instance,  "canopy"  comes  from  the  Greek 
kiiiiopos  meaning  "mosquito"  and,  by 
extension,  the  covering  protecting  us 
from  this  little  villain.  And  "profane" 
derives  from  "fanus" — a  word  designating 
the  space  before  the  temple  where  sacri- 
fice was  ottered;  hence,  a  space  less 
sacred,  and,  In-  a  quirky  re\  ersal,  even  sec- 
ular. 

For  some  260  pages  we  are  regaled 
with  such  lore  and  such  reflection.  Ant)th- 
er  30  pages  ot  "Notes" — many  ot  them  as 
interesting  as  the  text — indicate  the  schol- 
arship and  research  that  went  into  this 
book.  \'isser  writes  for  a  general  audi- 
ence, an  approach  that  allows  her  to  cate- 
chize without  seeming  to.  .\nd  so  we  find 
passages  distinguishing  Christian  from 
pagan  thought  (as  in  her  discussion  of 
fate);  passages  on  Judaism  and  Christiani- 
t\-  as  religions  ot  the  word;  passages  on 
the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ,  on 
the  communion  of  saints,  on  ni\'sticisin 
and  mystics,  on  martyrdom  and  on  relics 
(as  extensions  of  Rome  to  the  known 
world);  on  virgins  in  pre-Christian  and 
Christian  tradition  (and,  thence,  on 
women  in  the  church  generally);  on  devo- 
tion versus  superstition,  on  varieties  of 
worship  and  much,  much  more. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  this  pro- 
fessor and  popular  lecturer  fighting  the 
impulse  to  include  every  allusion,  corre- 
spondence, historical  curiosity,  word  root 
or  theological  controversx'  that  comes  to 
mind  as  she  moves  through  her  text.  Such 
inclusiveness  is  a  kind  of  instruction  in 
itself,  a  modeling  ot  that  liberal  learning 


Sp^tr.  Tim 


1    Th  e  Geometry  oi 

Love  1 

1 

which  delights  in  what  Coleridge  c, 
unit}'  in  multeit}- — in  the  one  spin 
reality  underlying  the  enormous  \  .i 
ot  creation.  Fifteen  pages  of  bibln 
phy  tell  us  where  this  scholar  has  i 
intellectually:  trom  classical  myth 
the  topic  ot  the  hero  (which,  in 
Christian  heroine,  gets  turned  o 
head)  to  the  histon,'  of  bells  (which 
a  building  a  "voice");  from  biblical 
gesis  to  the  significance  of  mart\'n 
from  archaeological  breakthrough^  i 
the  "giant  cemetery  basilica"  to  the 
mology  of  almost  everything  t 
epiphany  to  porphvTv.  Flow  resonan  i 
sounding  of  this  single,  ordinary  chii 
This  sampling  hardly  does  justii  t 
The  Geography  of  Love  (a  title  whic 
first,  seemed  to  me  facile  and  catch\ 
in  the  end,  titting).  I  was  surprise  t' 
find  no  drawings,  no  maps,  no  ph 
Readers  who,  like  me,  need  visual  ai 
stay  located,  may  find  themselves  in 
combs  Visser  has  not  intended.  !■ 
may  find  her  compulsive  divagation 
tracting;  others,  inclined  as  I  am. 
welcome  them.  WTiat  one  can  say 
certaint)'  is  that  there  is  something 
tor  even  one.  You  can  open  to  any 
locate  \'ourself  against  a  pillar,  pro 
transported  from  some  other  edifict 
you  know  there  are  pillarists?);  bet 
burial  niche  or  a  damaged  mosaic;  ' 
an  overturned  slab  once  part  of  a  st 
building;  beneath  a  dome,  in  a  sh 
light — and  tind  yourselt  transpi^ 
from  data  to  provocation,  from  ar-*' 
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isight,  from  im  th  to  w  isdom.  Or  you 
enjoy  V'isser's  frequent  and  [)ro\()ea- 
citations,  my  favorite  l)eing  one 
1  St.  Bernard  of  C^airvau.x,  strangely 
or  any  who  find  themselves  wander- 
ibout  a  ehmrh  in  seareh  ot  meaning 
)nd  what  the  guided  tour  might 
:  "It  is  (lod  alone  that  ean  ne\er  he 
ht  in  vain,  not  e\en  \\  hen  he  eannot 
lund."  John  Savant 

iswering  the 
ill 
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esuit  John  Dear  once  asked  Crod  for 
1.  Not  only  did  he  ask  for  a  sign,  he 
God  a  timetable:  right  now.  I  leaven 
"cntly  was  shaken.  7  he  sign  was 
sd  immediately.  On  the  spot.  Dear 
1  at  the  time  and  only  weeks  away 
entering  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
ear  felt  the  best  way  to  prepare  for 
itry  into  the  novitiate  in  VVern- 
e,  Pa.,  would  be  to  make  a  retreat  in 
oly  Land.  What  he  hadn't  foreseen 
lat  his  plan  for  five  weeks  of  quiet 
'  in  the  Holy  Land  coincided  with 
s  decision  to  invade  Lebanon.  Fhe 
lat  was  suddenly  to  erupt  around 

!n  pen  his  arri\al  was  to  shape  f(}re\er 

a  le  calling  in  life:  peacemaking,  with 

p!  ionate  dedication  to  practicing  and 

!t|  )ting  nonviolence, 
i  e  found  his  favorite  place  for  prayer 
Chapel  of  the  Eight  Beatitudes,  on 

lt|  )rth  shore  of  the  Sea  of  (ialilee. 

W  he  spent  hours  reading  and  metli- 

iti  on  the  Scriptures,  with  special 

1<| 

Gf 

e 

le 

e^ 


on  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
5t  visit  to  the  chapel  turned  out  to 
:isive.  He  sat  there  alone  reading 
)rds  written  on  the  windows:  the 
ides,  one  on  each  of  the  eight  win- 
Suddenly  the  words  jumped  out  at 
iir  'cnetrated  him  as  never  before:  "I 
IV  lou,  love  your  enemies  and  pray  for 
"  who  persecute  you.  God  makes 
Min  rise  on  the  bad  and  the  good. 
-  iipassionate  as  your  heavenly  Ciod 
C'  lassionate." 


Then  Dear  walked 
out  ot  the  chapel  onto  the 
balcony,  looked  up  at  the 
sky  and  said  aloud:  "Are 
you  trying  to  tell  me 
something,  (iod?  Do  you 
want  even  me  to  become 
a  peacemaker,  to  hunger 
ami  thirst  for  justice,  to 
love  my  enemies?"  Still 
looking  skyward,  he 
promised  God  he  would 
live  by  the  Beatitudes  and 
pursue  a  life  of  peace — "if 


you  give  me  a  sign! 

No  sooner  were  the 
words  out  of  his  mouth 
when,  with  sonic  boom, 
two  Israeli  jets  swooped 
down  from  the  sky  and 
headed  straight  toward 
him.  Fhey  were  drijpping 
bombs  along  the  Israel- 
Lebanon  bcjrder.  Dear 
accepted  this  as  the  sign 
he  requested,  resolving  at 
that  moment  to  dedicate 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  pro- 
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The  rest  of  the  book  records  how 
John  Dear  kept  his  promise — and  the 
price  he  has  paid.  His  interest  in  nonvio- 
lence led  him  to  probe  deepl\'  the  lite 
and  writings  of  great  leaders  like  Mahat- 
ma  (Gandhi  and  Martin  Luther  King  Jr., 
whom  he  quotes  throughout  the  book,  as' 
well  as  the  writings  of  Thomas  Merton, 
Henri  Nouwen,  Dorothy  Day,  the  wit- 
ness of  the  Vietnamese  Buddhist  monk 
Thich  Nhat  Hanh  and  the  work  of 
Mother  Teresa.  It  was  these  persons  in 
particular  who  taught  him  the  impor- 
tance of  prayer,  rigorous  self-discipline, 
love  of  enemy  and  forgiveness,  while 
resisting  evil  and  practicing  civil  disobe- 
dience. 

Dear  also  stresses  how  important  it  is 
for  peacemakers  to  be  signs  of  peace 
themselves,  and  to  maintain  disciplines 
without  which  an  authentic  witness  to 
peace  is  hardly  possible.  These  are  the 
disciplines  of  solitude,  silence,  listening, 
letting  go,  intimate  prayer  and  mindful- 
ness. Of  the  first,  he  writes: 

Solitude  plucks  us  out  of  the 
world's  frenzy  and  centers  us  in 
nonvicdence.  Solitude  silences 
the  loud  voices  within  us  to 
allow  the  still,  small  voice  of  God 
to  speak.  Solitude  gives  God  the 
time  and  space  to  disarm  our 
inner  wars. 

While  he  prayed  and  fasted  regular- 
ly. Dear  also  took  seriously  the  example 
of  leaders  like  Gandhi  and  Dr.  King  to 
practice  civil  disobedience  as  a  means  of 
protesting  the  continuing  buildup  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  United  States  in 
preparation  for  war.  His  foravs  with  his 
friends  onto  restricted  areas  of  military 
liases  make  interesting  reading  indeed.  It 
was  his  trespass  on  Dec.  7,  1*^*>3,  with 
three  friends  onto  the  Seymour  Johnson 
Air  Force  Base  in  Cioldsborc;,  N.(^,  that 
quickly  landed  him  in  jail  to  ser\'e  a  term 
of  eight  anil  a  half  months  of  imjirison- 
ment. 

This  episode  provides  an  interesting 
and  revealing  glimpse  into  the  way  free- 
dom of  speech  works  in  federal  court. 
Dear  recounts: 

At  this  first  trial  we  were  issued 
an  ///  liviiiic  motion  bv  the  judge 


ing  together,  stating  that  we 
were  not  allowed  to  discuss  an\ 
of  the  following  items:  the  U.S. 
militar}';  nuclear  weapons;  inter- 
national law;  the  Nuremberg 
Principles;  the  Necessit\ 
Defense;  the  U.S.  government; 
the  crimes  committed  by  the 
military  at  the  Sevniour  Johnson 
Air  Force  Base  and  other  U.S. 
military  bases;  war  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  military  bases;  war 
crimes  committed  by  the  U.S. 
government;  U.S.  government 
foreign  or  domestic  policies;  thi 
Bible,  theology,  philosophy, 
divine  law,  or  natural  law;  and 
God.  "Other  than  that,  you  car 
say  whatever  you  like!"  we  were 
told. 


WHien  Dear  and  his  companions  si 
up  to  protest,  they  were  immedi. 
found  in  contempt  of  court.  As  a  \\ 
the  judge  ordered  them  returned  to  i 
A  passage  in  the  Second  Booi 
Alaccabees  (7:3-10)  relates  how 
senters  were  treated  by  the  highest 
ernment  authorities — they  had 
tongues  cut  out.  It  seems  the  gre 
threat  to  sovereign  authorities  on  t 
is  for  subjects  to  name  a  higher  authj 
above  the  earth.  Any  such  clai 
labeletl  "subversive."  The  etymoloj 
the  word  means  literally  "to  turn 
beneath,"  which  is  to  say  overtur 
overthrow.  After  reading  the  accou 
the  federal  government's  treatmei 
John  Dear  and  his  friends  in  c( 
something  impish  in  me  wants  to 
"Do  something  subversive:  read  D 
book.  Living  Pence. Better  yet,  se 
copy  to  your  representative  in  ("ong^^ 
Robert  Dum 
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cal  characters  in  the  dchatc  over 
:al  [lunislinient  is  the  person  on  the 
ical  right  who  atteni])ts  to  combine 
libertarian  suspicion  ot  ilie  state 

support  for  capital  punishment. 

a  person,  hke  (leorge  \V.  Bush  or 
lid  Reagan,  altlrins  that  the  power 
le  state  should  he  carefully  scruti- 
1  and  drastically  restricted,  except 
1  it  proposes  to  deprive  citizens  ot 

lives. 

vUStin  Sarat,  the  William  Nelson 
nwell  Professor  ot  Jurisprudence 
Political  Science  at  ,\jnherst,  takes 
nore  consistent  position  ot  dis- 
ng  the  state — especially  when  it  is 
ged  in  inflicting  capital  punish- 
.  His  new  book  is  entitled  When 
tate  Kills,  and  his  primary  focus  is 
n  victims  or  defendants  in  capital 
but  on  the  ways  in  which  the  state 
s  American  citizens  to  see  capital 
hment  as  both  an  exercise  of  pop- 
iovereignty  and  a  demand  of  jus- 
The  strength  of  the  book  lies  in 
ttention  the  author  gives  to  the 
actions  between  capital  punish- 
and  broader  cultural  and  political 
.  Thus  Sarat  perceptively  discuss- 
nands  for  the  televising  of  e.xecu- 
and  the  representation  of  execu- 
in  recent  films.  As  a  result,  this  is 
if  the  most  original  and  lively 
on  capital  punishment  in  a  long 

rrat  is  well  informed  about  both 
i^al  and  the  social  aspects  of  capi- 
liiinishment  and  brings  these 
I  ter  very  effectively  in  his  treat- 
of  the  way  in  which  increased 
lion  to  the  rights  of  victims  has 
d  to  legitimate  the  return  of 
iince,  particularly  in  the  sentenc- 
lase  of  capital  trials.  He  offers 
es  of  the  standard  narratives  of 
:e  which  alert  us  to  opportunities 
;ial  bias  to  insert  itself  into  the 
•ations  of  jurors;  but  he  goes  too 
isserting  that  "participants  in  the 
/stem — whether  white  or  black — 
li/e  young  black  males,  seeing 
1^  more  deserving  of  death  as  a 
ment  because  of  their  perceived 
."  This  is  a  conclusion  that,  by 
lit  its  breadth  and  lack  of  careful 
itiation,  manifests  a  reliance  on 
re()typing  and  the  generalization 
•lected  instances  that  are  charac- 
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promise.  Toolan  proposes  that  a  Christ-centered,  incarna- 
tional  faith  is  the  most  appropriate  setting  for  contempo- 
rary scientific  cosmology.  The  result  is  a  fresh  basis  for  an 
ecological  ethic,  a  new  social  contract  with  nature,  and  a 
holistic  vision  sure  to  expand  awareness  of  our  place  and 
purpose  on  earth  and  in  the  universe. 

"A  genuinely  Christian  earth  cosmology,  theology, 

and  ethic  has  learned  to  walk  and  talk,  even  sing 

with  David  Toolan."  — Larry  R/vsmusskn 

author,  Earlh  Communitv.  Earth  Ethics 
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"At  Home  in  the  Cosmos  is  a  unique 
book.  I  know  of  no  other  like  it. 
...Toolan  tells  a  marvelous  story,  sim- 
ple, clear  and  poignant,  like  those  told 
about  campfires  or  in  the  Areopagus."  — 
George  Coyne,  S.]. 
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teristic  deformities  ot  racist  thinking. 

Sarat's  deepest  interest  lies  in  chal- 
lenging the  standard  \'iew  ot  intlix  idual 
responsibility  that  is  rooted  in  (jur  cul- 
tural traditions  and  enshrined  in  our 
legal  s\  stem.  It  is  particularly  revealing 
that  he  faults  the  Film  \ersion  ot  "Dead 


, VI, 111  vvaiKiiii;  11)1  us  i^uiisci  vaiivc  cul- 
tural assumptions  with  regard  to  indi- 
vidual responsibility  and  conversion. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  a  highly  persua- 
sive strateg}'  in  our  culture;  and  it  is 
not  likely  to  win  Sarat  many  sympa- 
thizers in  the  mainstream  of  .American 
politics  or  in  the  religious  world.  But 
even  though  he  overreaches  in  his 
desire  to  discard  notions  of  individual 
responsibility,  Sarat  is  right  in  wanting 
us  to  ask  t]uestions  about  the  ways  in 
w  hich  American  society  bears  respon- 
sibility for  the  harm  done  by  those  ot 
its  citizens  who  become  murderers. 
The  patterns  ot  both  crime  and  pun- 
ishment illustrate  the  continuing 
power  of  racism  in  American  society 
ami  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 
When  we  assess  capital  punishment  in 
the  ;\merican  context,  this  becomes  an 
important  reason  h)r  concluding  that 
capital  punishment  is  an  unnecessar\' 
ami  unreliable  instrument  of  justice,  a 
conclusion  that  stands  e\en  it  we  think 
that  Timothy  .McVeigh  was  an  abom- 
inable murderer  and  a  dehuled  tanatic. 

John  Langan 
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I.R.L.  fosters  leadership  development  b\  . 
ing  leaders  to  move  from  an  ego-l 
approach  to  a  spirit-based  approach.  Oui 
cess  promotes  success  through  peace  ot  i 
Ph:  (.S()8)  234-6540;  V\'ebrwww.RetlL. 
Leadership. com. 

Positions 

CATHOLIC  CHAPLAINS— Full-time  pus 
available.  1.  ARCHDIOCESE  OF 
.ANGELES:  .Metropolitan  Detention  (al 
Los  .Angeles.  F/T,  federal;  Terminal  1  n 
Correctional  Institution,  San  Pedro.  F/1 


Please  join  us  for  a  grace-filled  pilgrimage 
of  prayer,  reflection  ^  fellowship 

■f  SI'BSIDIZEI)  RETREAT  PIUiRIMACES  -  llmileil  111  space,  available  c\cliisncl\ 
liir  Koniaii  Callmlic  Priests  inviiKcil  in  iiiiiiistn  or  kMilciship  rules  m  ilie  Chinch 

■)  SI  BSIDIZED  (  ONTIM      EDICATION  S  FAMIl.tVKI/.VriON  pii.(;rivia(;es 

liiiiiled  Ml  space.  av;ulable  exclusively  fur  all  Deacciiis  and  their  wnes,  niMiKed  in 
niinistn  or  leadership  roles  in  the  CIniicli 

Retreat  Pilgrimages  for  Roman  Catholic  Priests: 

Celtic  Spirituality  Oct  15-23,  2001 

Marian  Shrines:  Fatinna,  Lourdes  and  Pans  Nov.  5-14,  2001 

In  the  Footsteps  of  Jesus  Jan.  7-16,  2002 

In  the  Footsteps  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul, 

Francis  and  Clare  Feb.  7-14,  2002 

The  Growth  of  the  Early  Church  August  14-26,  2002 

Shrines  of  Austria  and  Germany  Sept.  10-18,  2002 

Continuing  Education  &  Familiarization  Pilgrimage  for 
Deacons  &  Deacon  couples: 

Celtic  Spirituality  Oct. 16-24,  2001 

Marian  Shrines:  Fafima,  Lourdes  and  Pans  Nov.  4-13,  2001 

In  the  Footsteps  of  Jesus  Jan.  8-17,  2002 

In  the  Footsteps  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul, 

Francis  and  Clare  Feb.  8-15,  2002 

The  Grovifth  of  the  Early  Church  August  14-26,  2002 

Shrines  of  Austria  and  Germany  Sept.  9-17  2002 

To  plan  your  own  parish  pilgrimage 
J.  contact  our  New  York  Sales  Office. 

PETER'S  WAY  INTERNATIONAL  LTD. 

2S  Siiiiih  Si  i-\K  C  Koad,  Suite  1  ill    leru  ho,  ^^  I  T^i  IIKn 
l-,Sll(l.iiS--(i(i2  I  S  (oiilside  N'l  Slale)  I-tI(i-'W7-(>S()s 
I'lease  ciiiilael  Maiy;ie  Martin  (e\t  li)  or  email  ma,n!;ie(n'peterswav  com 

n»  III  iilir  livhsilf  III  WW"\V.pftlTS»a\.COm 


2. 


THE  ^^ATHOLIC 
FUNDING  GUID: 


THE  IpATHOLIC 
FUNDING  GUIDE 

A  Directory  of  Resources  for  Catholic  Activities 

Kerry  A.  Robinson,  Editor 


'i- 

Intoriiiatuin  on  over  nine  hundred 
tundiiiji  agencies  with  C'atholic  interests:  » 

•  I'ru.itc  .iikl  curpcir.ilc  liuiiid.itiuiis 

•  N.itiiin.il  .iiij  intern. itioii.il  church 
.lociKics  iiLikini;  i;rants  *T* 

•  rouiui.itiDns  under  the  spdiisurship  *T* 
ot  ivli;_;iiuis  .iikI  tr.iterii.il  i;nuips  ^ 

•  New  t^r.int  ni.ikiiii;  CitholR  hc.iltli 
CUV  tiuiiid.itions 

Contains  orcf  lliicc  luindixd  ^ 
new  entries  fwin  the  first  edition!  ^ 

An  iiidispeiis.ibic  rctcrciicc  tool  fur  the  \(diinteer  .iml  prnfcssiun.il  alil 

Purchase  I'lic  C.,illiolit  l-uiidiui<  ( iiiidc  -  Jiul  liilinoii  for  $(')0.oo 
(.kIiI  SS  11(1  shippin-  ,iikI  li.iiitlllnii  tor  tin-  tirM  book  .nut  S2  uu  lor  e.ii  h  .iddltioii. 
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"ederal  Correctional  Institution,  I.oinpoc. 
Metropolitan  State  Hospital,  Norvvalk. 
beginning  Oct.  1,  2001).  2.  DIOCESF. 
RESNO:  U.S.  Penitentiary,  .^twater, 

F/'l",  federal.  3.  DIOCESE  OF  S.\N 
;0:  Centinela  State  Prison  Imperial,  FAF, 
adult  facilin';  Veterans  Home,  C^liula 

¥/T,  state.  4.  DIOCESE  OF  SAN'F.A 
i:  State  Veterans  Home  of  California. 

ite  positions:  qualified  applicants  include 
,  men  and  women  religious,  deacons  or 
rsons  with  appropriate  background  and 
Federal  positions:  must  have  Al.  Div.  or 
ite  credit  et]uivalency  credits.  Send  your 
e  and  three  references  to:  Catholic 
ain  Search  Committee,  California 
ic  Conference,  1 1 1 9  K  Street,  Second 
Sacramento,  CA  95814. 

TIVE  DIRECTOR.  The  National  Cadiolic 
ional  .Association  (N.C.E.A.)  is  seeking 
;cutive  Director  for  its  Department  ot 
itar)-  Schools.  The  Executive  Director 
1  IS  leadership  and  vision  for  the  over 
I  Catholic  elementary/middle  schools  that 
I  mbers  of  the  association.  Candidates  for 
sition  should  have  administrative  e.xperi- 
n  Catholic  elementary/middle  school 
on,  an  advanced  degree  (doctorate  pre- 
be  knowledgeable  about  current  educa- 
rends,  be  an  advocate  for  Catholic  edu- 
be  an  accomplished  writer  and  speaker 


on  (Catholic  education  and  he  a  |iracticing 
(Catholic.  A  job  description  is  available  at 
www.ncea.org/Elem/Search/.  Candidates  are 
asked  to  submit  a  current  and  detailed  curricu- 
lum vitae  with  the  names,  addresses  and  phone 
numbers  for  at  least  three  personal  and  profes- 
sional references.  'Fhe  closing  date  for  applica- 
tion is  Oct.  31,  2001.  All  correspondence 
should  be  sent  to:  Ms.  Janet  Murray,  President, 
N.C.E.A.  Department  of  Elementary  Schools, 
c/o  St.  Ignatius  School,  .V)50  Springhill  Ave., 
Mobile,  AL  36608. 

PASTORAL  ASSISTANT  for  small,  rapidly  devel- 
oping iicu  parish  located  in  the  coastal  sub- 
urbs of  Charleston,  S.C.  St.  Benedict's 
Church,  established  in  1999,  has  allocated  its 
resources  primarily  to  forming  a  community 
rather  than  to  constructing  buildings.  There- 
fore the  liturgy  and  religious  education  min- 
istries are  parish  priorities — coordinated 
entirely  by  volunteers.  The  parish  is  now  in 
need  of  a  full-time  Pastoral  Assistant  with 
responsibility  for  facilitating  both  the  liturg)' 
and  its  music  and  religious  education,  includ- 
ing R.C.LA.,  Family  Intergenerational  Reli- 
gious Education  (F.I.R.E.)  and  sacramental 
preparation.  The  Pastoral  Assistant  must  be 
willing  to  support  and  animate  the  volunteer 
ministry  leaders,  rather  than  take  over  from 
them.  The  candidate  for  this  position  must  be 
an  active  participant  in  the  liturgical  and 
sacramental  life  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 


become  a  student  of  St.  Benedict's  mission 
statement.  Formal  training  and  significant 
leadership  experience  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Salary  and  benefits  will  be  in 
accordance  with  diocesan  guidelines.  Please 
send  a  full  letter  of  application  and  a  resume 
to:  Search  Committee,  .Attention  Jo  Dunne, 
2507  Cameron  Blvd.,  Isle  of  Palms,  SC 
29451. 

PASTOR  POSITION  VACANT.  I-  nglish-speaking 
Catholic  parish  in  Belgium  seeks  new  pastor  to 
start  July  2002.  Details  at:  www.olm.be/ 
advert.htm. 

Publishing 

BECOME  A  PUBLISHED  AUTHOR.  (Quality  sub- 
sidy publisher  accepting  manuscripts:  Ph:  (800) 
695-9599. 

Retreats 

PREACHING  THE  JUST  WORD  SEMINAR/ 
RETREAT  with  Walter  Burghardt,  SJ..  Oct.  21- 
26,  2001,  Bishop  MoUoy  Passionist  Retreat 
House,  86-45  Edgerton  Blvd.,  Jamaica,  N.Y 
1 1432.  Joining  Father  Walter  will  be  Rev.  Ray- 
mond B.  Kemp,  J.  Glenn  Murray,  SJ.,  Barbara 
Reid,  O.P.,  Rev.  John  Carr  and  Rev.  Leo  Mur- 
ray. $125  non-refundable  registration  fee. 
Tuition  $500  (includes  tuition,  meals  and 
room).  Day-(jnly  program  $75  per  day.  For 
more  information,  please  call  Bishop  .Molloy  at 
(718)  739-1229. 


ters 

ey  Word 

:i  -atulations  to  Francis  A.  Sullivan, 
y  )r  his  article,  "The  Magisterium 
New  Millennium"  (8/27).  Father 
in  feels  he  has  no  "prophetic 
vvith  which  to  foresee  how  the 
:erium  will  be  exercised  in  the 
.  I  believe  he  is  a  prophet  toresee- 
;  future  magisterial  thrust  using 
n  insights  rooted  in  the  teachings 
le  John  Paul  II  in  Novo  Millcnnio 
?  and  the  teachings  of  the  Fathers 
Second  Vatican  Council, 
his  apostolic  letter,  Pope  John 
.  says,  "The  unity  of  the  church 
aniformity,  but  an  organic 
ng  of  legitimate  diversities... 
^e'  ire  the  church  of  the  third  mil- 
n  will  need  to  enccjurage  all  the 
'    il  and  confirmed  to  be  aware  ol 
ti\e  responsibilit}'  in  the 
■s  life." 

pointed  out  by  Father  Sullivan, 


the  pope  makes  much  use  of  the  key 
word  "participation"  in  explaining  the 
third  millennium  communion  of  the 
church.  Regarding  this  communal 
ecclesial  participation  of  the  lait\'  in  the 
new  millennium,  Father  Sullivan 
quotes  \'atican  II:  "To  the  extent  of 
their  knowledge,  competence,  or 
authority,  the  laity  are  entitled  and 
indeed  sometimes  dut)'-bound  to 
express  their  opinions  on  matters  which 
concern  the  good  of  the  church." 

With  great  respect  to  Father  Sulli- 
van, Pope  John  Paul  II  and  the  Fathers 
of  Vatican  II,  I  think  St.  Paul  long  ago, 
in  one  sentence,  set  the  agenda  for  the 
magisterial  thrust  of  the  third  millenni- 
um when  he  said,  "Paul  [the 
priest/bishopi  plants,  Apollos  [the  lay- 
man] waters,  and  (iod  gives  the 
growth"  (1  C^or.  6).  Amen! 

Bruce  Snowden 
Brunswick.  Ga. 
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Do  you  desire  to 
serve  God  in  our 
Middle  East 
Mtssion  as 
a  brother 
or  priest? 


II  <LfUI 


Faithful  to  the  mission  handed 
on  by  our  founder,  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  in  1217,  we  imitate  the  life 
of  Jesus  Christ  through  religious, 
educational  and  social  services 
to  bring  Christ  to  the  native  and 
pilgrim  peoples,  and  preserve 
those  shrines  which  embrace  the 
Life,  Death,  and  Resurrection  of 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

PREACH  PEMAnCE  AMD 
PEACE  TO  ALL  THE  I^ATIOMS 


I  usaleiii 


I         Voc.ilioii  IJiu  Ui  I  i.iiK  isi.tins. 

I  l-'tOO  QuiiK  y  St.,  ni.  IVasliiiiiilori.  DC  200  I : 
I  Ph:  i202l  526-6H00 

I  r-.ime  ^ 

I   .  .  . 
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Balancing  the  Books 

Twenty-fifth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  September  23,  2001 

Readings:  Am.  8:4-7;  Ps.  113;  1  Tim.  2:1-8;  Lk.  16:1-13 


He  raises  up  the  loivlyfiwji  the  dust  (Ps.  llx.l) 


As  rin-:  BRic;irr  Licinr  of 
summer  yields  to  the  soft  hues 
of  autumn,  w  hile  students  settle 
into  school  and  parish  activities 
move  into  high  gear,  Christians  often 
ponder  over  vacation  expenses,  tuition 
hills  and  the  impending  cost  of  new  pro- 
jects. Life  in  Christ  seems  to  be  taken 
over  by  calculator  and  computer.  Yet  the 
theme  ot  today's  readings  is  that  our  sal- 
vation is  deeply  intertwined  v\ith  how  we 
engage  the  goods  of  this  world. 

In  C>hapter  S,  as  elsewhere  in  his 
b(j<)k,  Amos  thunders  against  those  prac- 
tices that  exploit  the  poor  peasantry  as  a 
result  ot  the  expansionist  policies  of  the 
rich  upper  classes,  who  \'iolate  sacred  reli- 
gious law  to  gain  more  time  tor  dishonest 
practices  that  send  people  into  slavery'. 

letters 

No  Threat 

I  would  ha\'e  been  even  more  excited  by 
"Magisterium  in  the  New  Millennium,"  1)\- 
Francis  A.  Sullivan,  S.j.,  (S/27)  if  it  had 
scope  to  address  tlie  structure  antl  proper 
use  ot  the  magisterium's  teaching  preroga- 
tive. Hope  tor  Christian  unit\'  in  this  mil- 
lennium dies  unless  the  tomi,  ftinctioning 
and  hence  the  authority  ot  the  magisteri- 
um becomes  acceptalile  to  other  (Jiris- 
tians.  Mxamination  of  die  role  of  the  papa- 
cy- in  this  regard  has  alreatly  been  solicited 
b\  Pope  John  Paul  II. 

Stress  exists  in  (Catholic  theolog)' 
because  ot  tormulations  ot  taith  matle 
w  hen  biblical  research,  knowledge  ot 
anthropologry  and  science  generall}'  were 
[irimitive.  Basis  for  a  ftindamentalist  out- 
look has  eroded. 

History  will  undoubtedl)'  reveal  that 
die  prolilem,  though  pressing  now,  is  not 
gi^eat.  Biblical  scholars  thought  the  audior- 
it\-  of  the  Bible  was  in  danger  at  the  time  of 
Cialileo.  Similarly,  a  critique  of  the  magis- 
terium will  be  an  enhancement  rather  than 


Yet  the  story  known  as  "The 
Unjust  Steward,"  one  of 
the  most  enigmatic  para- 
bles in  the  Gospels,  seems 
to  condone  the  very  kind  of 
skullduggery  against  which 
Amos  rants.  There  have  been 
more  explanations  of  this  text 
than  the  100  measures  ot  oil  owed  to 
the  master. 

We  meet  initially  the  stewartl  (man- 
ager) of  a  wealthy  person's  land,  a  posi- 
tion roughly  equivalent  t(j  chiet  operating 
officer  of  a  large  corporation.  Some  kind 
ot  audit  revealed  that  he  had  been  squan- 
dering the  resources  ot  the  estate,  and  he 
is  called  on  the  carpet  to  explam  himself 
Realizing  that  no  ilefense  is  possible,  and 
aware  that  he  niav  be  sent  to  the  mines 


a  threat  to  its  audiorit)'  and  proper  respect. 

(Rev.)  Connell  J.  Maguire 
Beach,  Fla. 

A  Good  First  Step 

I  read  v\ith  mterest  ".Magisterium  in  die 
New  Millennium"  by  Francis  A.  Sullivan, 
S.J.  (S/27).  I  was  certain  as  I  read  along 
that  he  would  never  broach  the  subject  ot 
lay  paiticipation  in  the  spirituality'  of  com- 
munion. But  there  it  was  at  the  end,  fol- 
lowing papal  intallibilit)',  general  ccninciis 
and  the  deliberative  role  ot  bishops  in  the 
decision-making  process.  Father  Sullivan 
recognizes  the  important  role  lay  persons 
should  have  in  matters  affecting  the 
church.  A  consultative  role  for  lay  persons 
in  plenary  or  regional  councils  is  a  good 
first  step.  Nonetheless,  until  lay  persons 
are  involved  in  "full  communion"  in 
church  decisions  diat  so  intimately  affect 
their  li\'es,  die  spirit  that  pen'aded  \  atican 

II  remains  domiant.  But  Father  Sullivan 
gives  us  hope. 

Leo  J.  Jordan 
Wanaque.  N.J. 


("dig")  or  become  a  street  beggar 
devises  a  plan.  By  reducing  the  d 
owed  to  his  master,  he  hopes  to  ci 
favor  with  the  debtors,  so  they  might 
him  later.  He  calls  them  in  one  by  on 
a  sit-down.  One  owes  the  equivakr 
1,000  barrels  of  olive  oil,  which  he  im 
diately  halves,  and  another  roughly  1 
bushes  of  wheat,  which  he  reduces  b 
percent.  The  parable  concludes,  to 
shock,  v\ith  the  simple  statement,  "  i 


Extraordinary  Support 

Drawing  on  his  experience  as  supervTi 
chaplain  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps, 
Msgr.  Eugene  T.  Goniulka  explores  f 
damaging  consequences  of  the  "alone 
ness"  facing  priests  in  today's  one-pri: 
jiarishes  ("'I  lome  Alone'  in  the  Priest 
hood,"  S/27).  He  points  out  how  diffi 
ent  this  is  from  the  ministry  of  Jesus, 
although  celibate  did  not  lead  a  solit;i 
life  because  he  was  supported  by  a  In 
band  of  Apostles.  Flowever,  Jesus'  un 
"Abba"  relationship  with  Ciod  may  h- 
even  more  sitrnificaiit  tlifference.  Th: 
extraordinary  relationship  with  Ciod  ' 
the  source  Jesus  continually  turned  t< 
emotional  sustenance.  The  passage  ii 
14:7-14,  "I  am  in  the  Father  and  the 
Father  is  in  rue,"  describes  an  imequi  - 
cal,  unw  avering  absolute  oneness  wit 
God  that  is  not  accessible  to  us  ordin 
mortals.  Only  after  we  leave  this  eart 
life  behind  can  we  hope  for  anything 
the  oneness  with  God  Jesus  relied  on 
during  his  earthly  life.  During  ourea> 
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;r  coinmendcci  that  dishonest  stcvv- 
)r  acting'  |irii(lcntly." 
"he  first  readers  ot  this  [)arahle 
1  it  as  shocking  and  enigmatic  as  we 
iday,  since  Lk.  16:9-13  presents  a 

of  sayings  on  wealth  that  scarcely 
in  the  parable.  Wliile  praising  the 
'dness  of  the  children  of  this  work!, 
tells  his  disciples  to  "make  friends 

dishonest  wealth"  and  praises 
is  that  are  the  direct  opposite  ot  the 
►  mladng  manager:  "  The  person  who 
stworthy  in  small  matters  will  be 
'  worthy  in  great  things,"  and  "No 
an  serve  two  masters" — which  is 
^what  the  manger  has  succeeded  in 

he  most  common  explanation  ol 
irable  is  a  "jesuitical"  distinction: 
■  hat  Jesus  praises  is  not  the  dishcjn- 
i  f  the  manager,  but  his  jirudence  or 
I  dness  in  a  difficult  time.  Others 
!  the  moral  casuistry  surrounding 
j  1  laws  against  lending  money  at 
it.  By  letting  the  manager  handle 
in  terms  the  owner  can  "stay  out  of 
)p,"  while  benefitting  from  e.xorbi- 
iterest  rates.  When  the  manager 
i  the  books,  he  is  simply  reducing 
n  profit,  which  would  have  been 


i  ,  the  emotionally  close  together- 
i  a  loving  marriage  is  the  most 
c  'e  human  source  we  can  turn  to 
'  ational  sustenance — a  source  the 
t  ood  may  now  need. 

Marilyn  Kramer 
Wausau,  Wis. 

y  Tiendation 

1!  ad  the  Aug.  13-20  issue.  I  keep 
t   .\merica,  even  when  I  don't  real- 

I  time  (1  am  a  pastor  with  two  other 
1-  e  jobs),  because  you  are  addressing 
;    problems,  the  present  problems, 

f  eological  precision,  incisiveness 
i  i  irage.  My  subscription  copy  is 
I',   delivered  to  the  Monastery  of  St. 

II  'nor  Clares),  and  when  it  is  given 
II  le  best  articles  are  already  flagged 

n  one  of  the  sisters.  In  particular, 
)  commend  you  for  being  in  the 
t  It  of  the  fight  to  save  Vatican  11 
'11  c  centralizing  tendency  that  has 


gainetl  from  the  loans,  and  restores  to  the 
manager  the  amount  ol  the  initial  loan 
(perhaps  with  some  profit  includeil). 
I  lere  the  manager  is  an  exam|)le  ot  a  per- 
son who,  when  faced  with  a  critical  situa- 
tion (e.g.,  the  demands  of  Jesus'  teach- 
ing), will  sacrifice  his  or  her  own  gain  to 
respond.  A  third  set  ot  explanations 
focuses  on  the  parable  as  an  instance  of  a 
common  folk  motif:  a  roguish  but  loval)le 
inferior  outwits  a  demanding  master. 

Such  attempts  demonstrate  the 
potential  for  multiple  meanings  for  bibli- 
cal texts.  Too  often  overlooked  is  the 
similarity  between  the  parables  of  the 
"Unjust  Steward"  and  the  preceding 
"Prodigal  Son."  Both  parables  portray  a 
person  facing  a  life-threatening  situation 
because  the  central  character  has  "squan- 
dered" resources — the  son  his  father's, 
the  manager  his  master's.  P.ach  person  so 
caught  utters  a  soliloquy  and  evolves  a 
plan  to  extricate  himself,  with  a  rather 
selt-ser\'ing  motivation.  In  each  case,  the 
hoped-for  change  of  fortune  will  result  in 
acceptance  into  a  house,  and  in  each  case 
the  narrative  flow  of  the  parable  is  deter- 
mined by  the  figure  of  power  (father, 
owner). 

Most  important,  in  both  cases  the 


become  a  mania  in  recent  years. 

(Rev.)  David  Kniglit 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


plans  ot  the  wastrels  are  not  realized  but 
are  transcended  by  the  surprising  action 
first  of  the  father  and  then  of  the  rich 
man.  Both  of  the  people  caught  in  a 
dilemma  think  in  terms  of  reestablishing 
a  proper  order  of  justice  or  obligation, 
and  both  receive  unexpected  acceptance 
and  are  rescued  from  danger  by  what 
they  receive,  not  by  what  they  accom- 
plish. This  parable  might  be  called  "T  he 
Foolish  Rich  Man,"  who  acts  illogically, 
like  the  shepherd  and  the  father  in  Luke 
15,  and  thus  evokes  a  world  in  which 
Ciod  does  not  exact  punishments  and 
cancels  debts  even  in  the  midst  of  human 
machinations. 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  The  first  readings  for  today  and  next 
Sunday  are  from  Amos.  Read  prayer- 
fully the  Book  of  Amos  and  reflect  on 
how  his  message  challenges  us  today. 

•  Pray  about  ways  in  which  we  as  "rich 
Americans,"  might  "become  trustwor- 
thy in  great  matters." 

•  Pray  about  those  times  when  God's 
forgiveness  has  surpassed  our  plans 
and  expectations. 


enough  to  admit  each  newly  ordained 
man.  It  was  within  this  circle  that  we  lived 
and  moved  and  had  our  being,  socially. 
The  fresh  air  of  Vatican  II  and  its  empha- 
sis on  all  the  baptized  as  the  church  has 
broken  down  this  caste  system.  This  is 
beautiful  and  wholesome,  but  it  has  result- 
ed in  the  breakdown  of  what  was  previ- 
ously a  support  system  for  the  priests. 
This  system  has  not  been  supplanted  by 
support  fi-om  the  bishops — not  an  institu- 
tional support,  but  a  warm,  fraternal  sup- 
port. Until  some  changes  are  made- 
alluded  to  by  Monsignor  Gomulka — 
priests  will  be  in  this  "Home  Alone"  con- 
dition: lacking  a  real  sense  of  fraternity 
with  bishops  and  bereft  of  identity  with 
the  laity.  This  equals  aloneness.  (I  would 
hazard  the  guess  that  bishops  struggle 
with  this  issue  also.) 

(Rev.)  Josepli  N.  Sestito 
Retired  Navy  Chaplain 
Manlius,  N.Y. 


First-Name  Basis 

At  a  recent  social  gathering  of  priests — a 
dozen  or  so — I  asked  for  a  show  of  hands 
of  all  who  had  friends  among  the  laity, 
whom  they  had  not  known  prior  to  ordi- 
nation, who  called  them  by  their  first 
name.  All  hands  went  up.  Then  I  asked 
how  many  addressed  by  first  name  a  bish- 
op whom  they  had  not  known  prior  to  his 
episcopal  ordination.  This  time  there  was 
one  raised  hand.  I  thought  of  this  when  I 
read  Msgr.  Eugene  T.  Gomulka's  obser- 
vations about  aloneness  contributing  to 
clerical  malfeasance  ("'Home  Alone'  in 
the  Priesthood"  (8/27). 

Forty-two  years  ago,  when  I  was 
ordained,  there  was  a  clerical  caste  system, 
a  tighdy-closed  circle  that  widened  just 


to  the  Editor  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  sent  with  the  writer's  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number  to  America's  editorial 
t   by  electronic  mail  to:  letters@americapress.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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Our  school-feedinp  programmes  put  food  in  the 
mouths  of  milhons  of  children  each  year. 
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A  Jesuit  ma^ 


Of  Many  Things 


II  ^()L'  I  iiiNK  it  must  Ix'  hard  U> 
lie  homeless  in  a  higcirv,  imag- 
ine how  much  harder  it  is  to  lie 
not  onl\'  homeless,  iiut  also 
elderly  antl  mentally  ill.  Yet  47  jieople 
in  this  painhil  situation  have  touml  a 
caring  and  permanent  home  at  I'lem- 
ing  House  in  New  York  C>irj''s 
(Chelsea  area.  Most  had  |)re\'iously 
lived  h)r  more  than  six  \  ears  either  on 
the  streets  or  in  shelters. 

"Olu's  is  a  mission  ot  accompani- 
ment; we  walk  v\ith  the  residents 
through  the  daily  joys  anil  struggles 
of  lite,"  the  direct(jr,  Joe  A-lcKen/.ie- 
I  lamilton  told  me  tluring  a  visit, 
atkling:  "W'e  have  a  commitment  to 
assist  them  in  achieving  the  goal  ot 
living  fully  anil  freely."  The  accompa- 
niment leads  to  vshat  another  staft 
memher  called  "hlossoming."  Ivxam- 
ples  ahoinid.  ( )ne  jierson  who  vnouIiI 
rarely  come  out  ot  his  room  in  the 
months  after  his  arrival,  lingers  at  the 
tlinner  table  tor  a  tew  more  moments 
ot  conversation.  .Still  another,  initiall)- 
terrified  at  the  thought  ot  leav  ing  the 
building  because  he  w  as  once  set  atire 
while  living  on  the  streets,  now  walks 
to  the  corner  store  tor  chocolate  bars. 

Meming  I  louse  is  one  ot  a  do/en 
residences  conducted  umler  the  aus- 
pices of  the  West  Side  Federation  for 
Senior  and  Supportive  I  lousing,  i  he 
tederation  provides  accommotlation 
toi'ovcr  l.^iOO  trail,  low-income, 
elderl)  men  and  women — many  of 
whom  live  with  physical  and/or  psy- 
chiatric challenges.  This  may  sound 
like  a  lot  ot  peojile  receiving  the  care 
the\  need,  but  niuneious  mentally  ill 
homeless  jieople  still  roam  the  streets, 
sleeping  on  the  subways  or  in  door- 
ways, often  medicating  themselves 
with  alcohol.  I  see  them  on  my  com- 
muting trip  to  anil  tiom  America 
I  louse.  Part  ot  the  thrust  ot  the 
mayor's  so-called  qualitv'  ot  lite  cam- 
paign (the  quality  of  life,  that  is,  for 
the  better-oft  cit\  dwellers)  involves 
relegatuig  some  ot  these  people  to  jail 
when  they  act  out  in  public,  rather 
than  to  facilities  that  could  provide 
them  v\'ith  I  he  attention  they  need. 

Other  mentally  ill  homeless  per- 
sons— often  loi  iner  mental  patients 
from  the  big  state  hospitals  that  were 


mostly  closed  in  the  IV60's  and 
7()'s —  are  in  for-profit  adult  homes  in 
the  outlying  boroughs.  Because  these 
(unlike  Meming  House)  are  profit- 
oriented,  both  care  and  accommoda- 
tions tend  to  be  given  short  shritt  in 
order  to  maximize  the  owners'  prof- 
its. A  friend  in  an  adult  home  near 
Kennedy  .Airport — a  crumbling, 
iy5()'s  former  motel — lives  in  a  drab 
room  without  air  conditioning.  The 
grounds  with  their  tew  stunted  trees 
are  an  urban  dust  bowl.  By  contrast, 
the  rooms  joe  show  ed  me  during  a 
tour  are  bright,  clean  anil  air  condi- 
tioned; a  garden  near  the  dining  room 
overflows  with  bright  flowers. 

Meming  House  is  also  h)rtunate  in 
being  free  of  the  NIMBY  stigma;  Not 
in  My  Backyard.  A  neighlxir,  in 
tact — one  who  was  originally  apjjre- 
hensivc  about  its  o]iening — now  helps 
care  tor  the  garden.  The  local  block 
association  even  has  a  Meming  House 
subcommittee.  As  Joe  |nit  it,  the 
Meming  House  model  is  centered  on 
becoming  integrated  into  the  neigh- 
borhood in  a  mutually  beneficial  and 
supportive  way. 

A  combination  ot  state  and  local 
nH)ne\  jiays  for  Meming  I  louse,  and 
you  might  think  it  must  be  exorbi- 
tantly expensive.  Not  really.  A  recent 
study  by  researchers  at  the  University 
ot  PennsyK  ania  found  that  the  cost  ot 
su|)portive  housing  tor  persons  w  ith 
mental  illness  is  basically  equal  to  the 
cost  ot  their  remaining  homeless, 
once  the  price  ot  their  use  ot  ci  isis 
services  and  emergency  hosjiital  care 
is  factored  in.  W'hv  are  there  not 
more  homes  like  Meming  I  louse? 
The  fault,  Joe  said,  lies  in  an  absence 
of  the  kinds  of  social  values  that  rec- 
ognize the  worth  of  each  individual, 
along  w  ith  a  lack  ot  fiscal  w  ill  at  the 
city  and  state  level.  A  city-state  part- 
nership did  provide  funds  tor  the  cre- 
ation ot  some  housing  for  mentally  ill 
homeless  people,  but  not  nearly 
enough  to  meet  the  neeil.  And  yet  in 
the  long  rim,  more  funding  would 
represent  a  savings,  as  well  as  the 
means  tor  imbuing  w  ith  dignity  the 
lives  ot  some  ot  the  cit\  's  most  vul- 
nerable residents. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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jitorial 


ferror  Attack 


^1   ikk;k,  dknial,  anckr  a\d  dkprfssion  swept 
the  countiy  on  Sept.  1 1  as  the  nation  watched 


thousands  ot  civiHans  and  military  people 
viciously  murdered  by  terrorists.  Not  since  Pearl 
Marbor  has  the  United  States  suffered  such  a 
stating  attack  on  its  soil,  and  the  number  of  dead 
eds  those  killed  on  that  day.  Both  davs  will  now  live  in 


ny. 

^  we  go  to  press,  many  things  are  still  unclear:  How 
ydied?  WTio  plamied  and  implemented  the  attack? 
why  did  our  intelligence  and  security  systems  fail? 
lome  things,  however,  are  clear.  The  attack  was  not 

s  vork  of  a  few  crazed  fanatics.  This  conspiracy  was 
planned  and  well  organized.  Many  people  were 
Ived  who  had  to  be  recruited,  ind<jctrinated  and 

■j  ed  to  execute  a  complicated  plan  that  required  coor- 

!don  and  split-second  timing.  I  hey  were  able  to  enter 
otmtry,  bypass  airport  security,  take  over  four  jet  air- 
j  s  and  fly  them  successfully  to  three  of  their  targets — 
I  1  the  same  morning.  Few  terrorist  organizations 
qi  1  have  accomplished  such  a  sophisticated  attack  with 
a  precision. 

'he  attack  also  made  clear  that  the  United  States  can 
(j  nger  fool  itself  into  believing  that  our  oceans  isolate 

)m  tlie  concerns  and  crises  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

are  we  so  powerful  that  no  harm  can  touch  us.  VVe 

3e  the  world's  only  superpower,  but  we  are  not  safe 
"I  terrorism,  and  all  the  weapons  antl  technology  in  the 
■  1  u  ill  not  make  us  safe.  Only  a  united  world  commu- 
I   111  stop  organized  terrorism,  and  such  solidarity  will 
'  c  achieved  if  the  United  States  is  seen  as  a  lone  ranger 
'    Its  own. 

It  the  day  belonged  to  heroes,  not  just  villains.  Hun- 
r  of  police,  fire  and  emergency  personnel  responded  to 
sasters,  and  many  Icjst  their  lives  trying  to  save  others, 
dess  government  employees — those  faceless  bureau- 
r:l  much  derided  by  opponents  of  taxes  and  "big  govern- 
1    —responded  with  dedication  and  courage. 

here  do  we  go  from  here?  The  first  task  is  to  rescue 
who  may  still  be  alive  in  the  wreckage.  The  second  is 
itinue  the  life  and  work  of  our  democracy.  Third,  we 
iij  find  out  who  planned  and  committed  these  crimes 
n<!  ;spond  appropriately.  Finally,  we  must  examine  our 
It  gence  and  security  systems  to  understand  why  they 


failed  so  that  this  does  not  happen  again. 

The  last  rwo  items  will  be  the  most  difficult  and  take 
the  most  time.  At  press  time,  pundits  and  rumors  pointed 
to  Osama  bin  Laden,  currently  living  in  Afghanistan,  as  the 
most  likcl\-  mastermintl  l)ehind  the  attacks.  Wlioever  were 
involved  must  t)e  brought  to  justice  for  their  crimes.  An  act 
of  war  was  committed  against  the  United  States,  and  while 
we  abhor  v\'ar  and  violence,  a  proportionate  response  is  jus- 
tified. 

liut  hotheatls  who  demand  vengeance  and  an  immedi- 
ate militan'  response  should  be  ignored.  That  may  be 
politically  attracti\  e,  but  it  woukl  be  counterproductiye. 
VVe  must  take  time  to  plan  antl  execute  an  appropriate 
response.  This  includes  a  dijjlomatic  offensive  on  a  par 
with  that  executed  by  former  President  Bush  prior  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  war.  To  find  and  punish  the  terrorists  will  take 
an  international  effort.  Even  more  important,  to  pre\  ent 
attacks  like  these  in  the  future,  we  will  need  the  backing  of 
the  world  communit}'.  Antl  w  hen  militan'  action  is  appro- 
priate, it  shoukl  avoid  causing  civilian  casualties — that  will 
just  further  infiame  hatred  of  the  United  States.  Every  new 
orphan  is  a  potential  terrorist. 

AS  THE  DUST  SETTLES  and  the  death  toll  mounts,  it  is  almost 
obscene  to  say  so,  but  the  next  time  could  be  worse.  If  ter- 
rorists can  launch  a  coordinated  attack  on  two  cities  using 
four  airplanes,  they  could  also  bring  a  nuclear  device  or 
biological  weapon  into  a  U.S.  cit\'.  Our  militaiy  and  intelli- 
gence establishments  are  still  geared  up  to  fight  the  Cold 
War.  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld  attempted  to 
force  new  thinking  on  the  military  but  was  countered  by 
entrenched  interests  in  the  militar)'  and  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Money  wasted  <jn  no-longer-needed  militar\-  bases  and 
weapons  systems  (or  useless  missile  defense  systems)  means 
less  money  for  counterterrorism. 

I1ie  American  militar\-  and  intelligence  systems  need  to 
be  closely  examined  and  modified  to  the  needs  of  todays 
world,  not  yesterdays.  It  will  l)e  easy  to  point  fingers  and 
assign  blame.  The  more  important  task  is  to  prepare  the 
United  States  to  face  the  decades  ahead. 

Oin-  hearts  go  out  to  the  thousands  made  widows,  wid- 
owers and  orphans  by  this  despicable  attack.  W  e  pray  for 
them  as  they  and  the  nation  mourn  their  loss.  Their  lives 
are  forever  changed  and  broken  by  this  act  of  senseless  vio- 
lence. 

This  was  "a  dark  day  in  the  histoiy  of  humanity,"  said 
Pope  John  Paul  II.  But  "even  if  the  forces  of  darkness 
appear  to  prevail,  those  who  believe  in  Cod  kjiow  that  evil 
and  death  do  not  have  the  final  say." 
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news 


Signs  of  the  Times 


Catholics  Pray,  Agencies  Assist  in 
Wake  of  Terrorist  Attacks 

(Catholic  bishops  nnci  priests  led  prayers 
aiul  churcli-run  hospitals  and  agencies 
inohihzeil  to  assist  the  victims  in  the 
wake  ot  the  worst  terrorist  attack  in  U.S. 
histoiy.  V'iruially  every  Cathohc  church 
in  the  L'nited  States  scheduled  a  special 
scr\  ice  on  Sept.  I  I  or  12  or  o|)ened  tor 
pri\ate  pray  ers  tollovs  ing  the  hijacking  oi 
tour  airplanes  that  then  crashed  into  the 
World  Trade  Center  in  New  York,  the 
Pentagon  outsitle  Washington  and  into 
the  ground  in  Pennsylvania.  St.  \'in- 
cent's  1  lospital  in  New  York's  Cireen- 
wich  X'illage  cared  tor  more  dian  .■>()()  of 
those  injiux'd  From  the  collapse  ot  the 
Workl  Trade  Center's  tw  in  tow  ers  on 
the  first  day  ot  the  tragedv  antl  sent 
chajilains  throughout  the  hospital  to 
reassure  all  its  patients. 

(Cardinal  Edward  Al.  I'gan  (jf  New- 
York  spoke  for  many  when  he  said  at  St. 
Patrick's  (Cathedral,  "For  all  of  us  this 
has  Ijeen  a  terrible  day,  hut  we  are  not 
afraid."  f'.xhorting  jieople  to  avoid  tear, 
he  also  urged  them  to  a\'()id  personal 
hati'ctl  tor  the  perpetrators.  "As  an 
.American  citi/.en,  1  want  justice  tlcjne  in  a 
court  of  law,"  he  said.  But  he  said  Ameri- 
cans should  not  gi\  e  wa\'  to  hate  and 
think  in  terms  ot  retaliation  or  "an  eve 
tor  an  e\  e." 

At  the  \'atican,  Pope  John  Paul  II 
dedicated  his  entire  Wednesday  general 
audience  to  the  attacks,  calling  Sept.  1 1 
"a  dark  dav  in  the  history  of  humanit}'" 
and  asking  pilgrims  to  join  him  in 
|)rayer.  "  The  human  heart  has  tiepths 
trom  w  hich  schemes  ot  unheard-ot 
terocit)'  sometimes  emerge,  capable  of 
ilestroying  in  a  moment  the  normal  daily 
lite  of  a  people,"  the  pope  told  2.\0()() 
pilgrims,  w  ho  hung  on  his  words  in  an 
eerily  quiet  St.  Peter's  Square.  "But  taith 
comes  to  our  aid  w  hen  words  seem  to 
tail,"  he  saiil.  "Kven  if  the  forces  of  dark- 
ness appear  to  prevail,  those  who  believe 
in  ( iotl  know  that  evil  and  death  do  not 
have  the  final  say." 


the  United 
States.  The 
pope  sent  an 
unusualh' 
speedy  tele- 
gram to  Presi- 
dent Bush  sev- 
eral hours  after 
the  attacks 
began. 
"Shocked  l)y 
the  unspeak- 
able horror  of 
today's  inhu- 
man terrorist 
attacks  against 
innocent  peo- 
ple in  different 
parts  ot  the 
United  States 
huriy  to 
express  to  you 
antl  your  fellow 
citizens  my 
profound  sor- 
row and  my 
closeness  in 
prayer  for  the 
nation  at  this 
dark  and  tragu 
moment,"  the 
pajial  telegram 
said.  "Com- 
mending the 
victims  to 
almighty  (iod's 

eternal  mercy,  I  towER  COLLAPSES.  The  second  tower  of  the  World  Trade  Center  in  New  Yc 
implore  his  city  falls  after  attacks  on  Sept.  11  by  terrorists  using  jet  passenger  liners  tt 
strength  upon    destroyed  both  towers.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 

all  in\()l\ed  in  —   


ope  J 


ohn  P 


1 1  said  he  was  horri- 


fied at  the  "inhuman  terrorist  attacks' 


rescue  efforts  and  in  caring  tor  the  siu'- 
vivors.  I  beg  Ciod  to  sustain  vou  and  the 
American  peo|ile  in  this  hour  ot  suffer- 
ing and  trial,"  he  wrote. 

As  a  shocked  nation  w  atched  the 
destruction,  bishops  annind  the  countn' 
called  tor  prayer.  "It  is  not  a  time  tor 
words.  It  is  a  time  tor  prayers,"  saiti 
Bishop  Kenneth  \i.  Lfntener  ot  Saginaw, 
Mich.  "The  tenderness  ot  Ciod  goes  out 
to  everyone  touched  b\-  this — w  hich  is  all 
ot  us."  Bishop  Paul  S.  Loverde  ot  Arling- 
ton, V'a.,  where  the  Pentagon  is  located. 


asked  ev  eryone  to  pray  "for  an  end  ti 
matlness  of  terrorism  and  violence.'" 
(Cardinal  Theodore  E.  McCarrick 
Washington  celebrated  a  Alass  at  imi^ 
at  the  Basilica  of  the  National  Shrintlif 
the  Immaculate  C^onception.  "We  m^t 
pray  for  our  nation,  this  beloved  Un 
States  ot  .America.  In  the  continual 
search  tor  peace  and  justice,  we  mus 
resist  the  temptation  ti^  strike  out  in 
vengeance  or  revenge,  or  lay  blame  < 
any  ethnic  groups,"  he  said  in  his  ho'- 
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(ishop  Joscjih  \.  I'iorcn/,;!  ol  (JaKc- 
i-Houston  allied  the  attacks  "a  dark 
for  humanit\  "  during  the  daih'  noon 
sson  Sept.  12  at  the  L^S.  hisiiops' 
(Iquarters  in  Washington.  "W'e  ha\  e 
icssed  the  degree  to  which  evil  can 
,'"  the  U.S.  (Conference  of  (Catholic 
lops  president  told  U.S.(C.(].B.  staff 
I  packed  the  huilding's  chapel.  I  le 
■d  the  congregation  to  "do  what  peo- 
)f  faith  do  when  faced  with  such  \  io- 
e,  what  people  of  faith  should  do: 
turn  to  (lod."  I  le  said  "I  lopetully, 
)le  of  faith  v\  ill  know  that  in  (Jod's 
idence  those  who  suffer,  those  who 
1,  will  he  consoled." 
ardinal  AnthonyJ.  Bevilacqiia  of 
ulelphia  said  he  was  "horrified  and 
whelmingly  heartsick  over  the 
)nscional)le  and  unprovoked 
ks....  The  shock  of  these  heinous 
ilts  on  innocent  and  unsuspecting 
lie  as  well  as  the  catastrophic  loss  of 
v'ill  leave  for  a  long  time  a  scar  on 
)syche  of  the  .American  people,"  he 
d. 

chbishop  Daniel  E.  Pilarczyk  of 
innati  said,  "Sometimes  we  don't 
'  what  to  say  when  events  of  such 
nagnitude  occur....  We  pray  for  the 
ns  and  their  families  and  we  pray 
he  Lord  will  help  us  to  continue  to 
in  him,"  he  added. 

'ch  Leaders  Condemn  Attack, 
for  Victims 

li  :h  leaders  worldwide  condemned  die 
!:  ist  attacks  on  New  York  and 
\  ington  and  offered  prayers  and  mes- 
li  of  condolence.  Some  expressed  con- 
t  ibout  potential  retaliatory  stiikes  by 
V|  nited  States.  In  a  message  to  U.S. 
i;|  )s  and  the  American  people,  Latin- 
it'  innarch  jVIichel  Sabbah  of  Jei-usalem 
1'  ic  church  in  the  Holy  Land  was 

\  I  )u  in  prayer  and  feelings....  The 

'  111  communities  in  Jenisalem  and 
'   I'  >le  Palestinian  people  stand  with 
' '    liiese  moments  and  share  with  you 
1'  Iness  for  the  loss  of  iruiocent  broth- 

'  Msters  in  humanit\'  and  faith,"  he 
"■ejit.  1 1 ,  the  day  of  the  attacks. 

Dndenin  these  hon-ifving  crimes, 
'1',  J  were  shocked  and  tleeply  saddenetl 
'hi  we  watched  the  extent  of  the  catas- 
iiiflicted  upon  die  innocent  peo- 

i  IS  unimaginable  to  see  how  catas- 
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trophic  the  extent  ol  terrorism  could 
reach,"  he  said.  The  patriarch  issued  his 
stateinciit  at  die  same  time  international 
news  media  showed  jubilant  l^ilestinians 
in  the  W  est  Bank,  L.ast  Jerusalem  and 
i-ebanon  celebrating  the  attacks. 

I  he  Rev.  Riad  jarjour,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Middle  k.ast  (Council  of 
(Churches — which  includes  Protestants, 
Orthodox  and  (Catholics — tokl  a  X'aticaii 
news  agency  that  (Christians  in  the 
Micklle  East,  most  of  whom  are  Arabs, 
were  shocked  and  upset  at  the  attacks. 
"It  is  true  that  some  have  criticized 
/Vmerican  hireign  policy,  but  the  reac- 
tion ot  the  i\rab  people  is  one  of  con- 
tlemning  those  responsible  and  [of] 
closeness  to  the  victims,"  Rev.  jarjour 
said.  "The  celebrations  ot  some  do  not 
in  any  way  express  the  sentiments  of  the 
Palestinian  people,"  he  said. 

The  executive  committee  ot  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  was  meet- 
ing in  Geneva  when  the  attacks  occurred 
and  almost  immediately  issued  a  state- 
ment of  solidarity  and  condolence.  I  he 
leaders  of  the  council,  which  represents 
more  than  340  (Christian  churches  and 
communities,  offered  special  prayers  tor 
U.S.  leaders,  asking  that  God  give  them 
wisdom  and  courage.  "We  fen'ently  pra\' 
that  this  is  the  end  of  terror  and  implore 
those  responsible  to  desist  from  any  fur- 
ther such  acts  of  inhumanity,"  the  state- 
ment said. 


Islamic  organizations  in  Los  Angeles  and 
elsewhere  denounced  the  attacks  and 
called  for  all  Americans  to  "stand  togedier" 
during  diis  time  of  crisis.  Mahmoud 
Abdel-Baset,  religious  coordinator  for  the 
Islamic  Center  of  Southern  (California, 
extended  his  "condolences  and  s\inpathies 
tor  all  those  who  were  touched  b\'  the  ter- 
rorist attacks." 

"It's  senseless;  it's  anti-humanity, 
anti-(k)d — and  cannot  be  kwked  upon 
with  any  other  consideration,"  he  said. 
"Lite  is  sacred  and  whoe\'er  wastes  lite  is 
committing  a  crime  against  all 
mankind....  There  is  no  justification." 


Catholic,  Religious  Leaders  Seek 
to  Halt  New  Farm  Bill 

Catholic  and  odier  religious  groups  ha\'c 


joined  v\  ith  secular  organizations  that  pro- 
mote family  tanning  and  wikllite  conser- 
vation to  put  the  brakes  on  a  new  lO-year 
tarm  bill  that  passed  the  I  loLise 
Agriculture  (Committee  earlier  this  sum- 
mer. The  length  ot  rime  co\'ered  by  the 
bill  and  the  speetl  with  w  hich  it  sailed 
through  the  committee  are  just  two  ot  the 
points  that  have  angered  rural  lite  advo- 
cates. 

Dav  id  Andrews,  a  \  lo\y  (Cross  brother 
who  is  head  of  the  National  Catholic 
Rural  Life  (Conference,  called  it  "a  disas- 
ter of  a  farm  bill"  during  a  press  brief- 
ing. "We  need  a  tarm  policy  that  is  also 
a  food  policy  that  provides  food  tor  the 
hungry,  from  taniil)-  tarins,  which 
respects  and  defends  (iod's  creation. 
The  current  House  bill  tails  to  do  this," 
said  Brother  Andrews. 


Bishop  Bans  From  Sacraments 
Indonesians  in  Tribal  Wars 

A  bishop  on  a  iiredominantly  (Catholic 
island  in  eastern  Indonesia  has  banned 
Catholics  who  engage  in  ti"ibal  wars  ft-om 
receiving  die  sacraments.  Bishop  PCduardus 
Sangsun  of  Ruteng  also  asked  parish 
priests  to  deny  funeral  Masses  or  rites  for 
Catholics  killed  in  tribal  wars,  reported 
L'CA  News.  The  decree  similarly  bars 
Catholics  who  are  involved  in  gambling 
operations  and  land  gi^abbing. 


Indian  Archbishop  Says  No  'Real 
Exorcism'  for  Mother  Teresa 

Archbishop  Henry  D'Souza  of  Calcutta 
said  he  asked  tor  special  prayers  for 
Mother  Teresa's  troubled  spirit  five  years 
ago,  but  denied  she  underwent  a  "real 
exorcism,"  as  some  international  media 
repoitetl.  Archbishop  D'Souza  tokl  U(CA 
News  that  he  revealed  die  "exorcism  inci- 
dent" when  an  international  news  agency 
asked  him  about  holy  people  experiencing 
God  abandoning  them. 

1  he  archbishop  saitl  he  diil  not 
believe  that  Mother  Teresa  suffered 
possession,  but  nevertheless  asked  a 
priest  to  pray  over  her  when  he  found 
her  restless  while  being  treated  in  a  hos- 
pital in  (Calcutta  in  1996,  a  year  before 
her  death. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 


Muslims  Denounce  Terrorism 


from  thi s  clay 


Courting  the 
Catholic  Vote 


'The  so-called  Catholic  vote  has 
little  to  do  with  how  one  casts  a  ballot.' 


FFKI,I\(,  WOOIl)--  VoU 
slioiilil  l)c,  at  least  according 
to  pundits  and  Washington 
insiders.  It  seems  that  200 1 
has  been  the  year  tor  courting 
"the  (>atholic  vote."  I  he  term  hurst  on 
the  scene  shortly  after  the  inauguration 
and  has  ccjnsistently  shown  up  in  news 
stories  e\er  since,  particidarly  with 
respect  to  the  president's  |ioiitical  strate- 
gi/.ing.  hiitially  taken  al)ack,  I  now  find 
it  bothersome  to  hear  tliscussion  of  "the 
(Catholic  \'ote."  There  is  no  such  thing. 
\n  reducing  a  \ast  group  ot  people  with 
a  broati  range  ot  poHtical  (antl  religious) 
\iews  to  a  homogenous,  univoca!  entirv, 
widespread  reference  to  "coiu'ting  the 
(Catholic  \()te"  misses  one  point  and 
raises  anodier. 

i  he  first  c|uestion  is  v\  hat  profile  diti 
the  Busli  team  ha\e  in  mind?  Is  it  the 
same  constituency  that  reached  full 
etfiorescence  during  John  F.  KennecH  's 
foreshortened  term?  Is  it  the  same 
groLip  that  traditionally  has  shown 
strong  supjiort  k)i'  labor  and  social  pro- 
grams? Or  is  it  those  voters  once  known 
as  Reagan  Democrats?  (]learl\',  during 
the  debate  about  embryonic  stem  cells, 
Bush  had  in  mind  the  church's  pro-life 
stance.  But  even  this  is  a  political,  if  not 
religious,  oversim[)lification,  since  it  is 
not  "the  church"  that  casts  votes,  hut 
individual  (-atholics,  whose  views  on 
scientific  research  ol  all  kiiuls  vary  enor- 
mousK'. 

So  the  question  becomes.  Is  it 
meaningful  to  talk  about,  let  alone 
coin  t,  "the  (Catholic  vote"?  One  reason 
why  the  \'ery  term  strikes  an  otid  chord 
is  that  in  the  last  few  decades  man}' 
(Catholics  stand  squarely  between  the 


two  lal)els  liberal  and  conservative,  pro- 
gressive and  tratlitional.  Wlien  the  elder 
(Jeorge  Bush  derided  a  kind  of  Ameri- 
can intellectual  he  characterized  as 
"(>ambridge-Br()okline  liberals,"  he  may 
have  rallied  certain  Catholic  voters  to 
his  side,  but  he  alienated  others.  Some 
(Catholics  vote  solely  on  the  basis  of  one 
issue,  but  most  do  not.  What  is  the 
(Catholic  stand  on  the  environment? 
education?  election  reform?  defense 
spending?  farm  policy?  Mideast  policy? 
Social  Securitv  reform? 

I  he  fact  that  there  is  no  answer 
does  not  iinply  that  one's  faith  is  in  no 
way  |iolitical  ami  ought  not  to  influence 
the  decisions  and  actions  one  takes  as  a 
voting  citi/.en.  But  it  makes  more  sense 
to  talk  about  the  C^atholic's  vote  than 
the  (Catholic  vote,  because  the  individu- 
al's \'ote  is  more  refiecti\  e  of  his/her  dis- 
tinct consciousness  and  conscience  as  a 
Catholic  than  as  Catholic.  Some  may 
find  this  distinction  offensive,  but  it  is 
not  at  all  a  bold  or  controversial  asser- 
tion. Nor  is  it  to  be  lamented.  The  truth 
is  that  as  long  as  being  a  Catholic  does 
not  require  a  litmus  test,  the  flock  will 
alv\a\s  [)ulse  with  the  interplay  of  eclec- 
ticism and  like-mindedness,  the  contem- 
plative and  the  rabble-rousing,  the  liber- 
al anti  the  consen  ati\e. 

While  being  a  (>atholic  by  no  means 
tietermines  one's  jiolitical  viewpoint,  I 
believe  that  to  be  (Catholic  can  be  a  pro- 
found political  act.  It  tlemantls  taking 
one's  faith  into  the  world  of  choices  and 
consequences.  In  the  most  basic  sense,  it 
requires  accountability'  beyond  oneself 
and  one's  ov\n  private  space  and  a  step 
into  the  social  realm  where  ideas  and 
views  meet  opposition.  It  is  in  the  con- 


text of  these  collisions,  out  of  whicH 
Catholic  faith  first  took  root,  that  bj 
Catholic  can  be  hardest  and  richest. 

Considering  the  tradition  w  h  i 
we  come,  a  question  that  cannot 
but  stir  us  is,  What  is  it  about  br 
Catholic  that  is  political?  In  an  aiu 
sphere  of  political  correctness,  eli - 
to  reveal  one's  Catholicity  is  a  ■ 
political  act.  For  members  and  ].. 
members  alike,  the  Catholic  Chl-c 
represents  a  history  and  tradition  i 
can  include  some  heavy  instituu 
baggage  in  the  arena  of  personal,  m 
than  civic,  pcjiitics.  One  need  n( 
running  for  office  or  deciding  ho 
vote  in  order  to  feel  its  weight.  In  i 
circles,  simply  mentioning  that  yoi 
(non-lapsed)  Catholic  casts  grave  i 
on  your  intellectual  and  democratu 
dentials. 

\\)  be  sure,  membership  h, 
rewards — one  of  which,  I  would  : 
is  precisely  this  tension  with  the  > 
nant  culture.  And  insofar  as  the  C^atjJi 
faith  continues  to  embody  an  imio 
challenge  to  the  values  and  assumpton 
of  the  secular  world,  being  a  Catbli 
will  have  political  consequences.  P:to 
the  joy  of  being  a  (Catholic  is  the|ee| 
spirituality  overlaid  with  ritual  ;(l 
kind  of  practicality:  an  imbricatc( 
ture  that  honors  the  human  conditi 
being  in  the  world  but  not  of  it. 

Of  course,  one  need  not  vein 
outside  the  church  itself  to  find  teriOii 
between  a  dominant  culture  ar*  ?' 
insurgent  one.  But  a  church  full  of 
pliant  members  would  hardly  t.i. 
either  the  depth  or  complexity  thaber 
suades  many  C^atholics  to  stay.  Difer 
ences  of  a  doctrinal  as  well  as  a  poi< 
natmx'  divitle  (Catholics  today,  . 
submit,  teaching  our  youth  h( 
negotiate  those  differences  will 
determine  the  make-up  and  charac 
tomorrow's  congregations. 

The  so-called  "(Catholic  vote 
little  to  do  with  how  one  casts  a 
and  everything  to  do  with  the  rel 
ships  we  forge  in  our  family,  our  | 
oiu"  neighborhood.  W'liether  or  n 
elect  to  speak  antl  act  with  couraj. 
candor  anti  compassion  in  the  f. 
conflict  is  the  political  i|uestioUli- 
matters  most.        Thomas  J.  Mcl"^ 
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Teenage  males  meet  Ignatius  Loyola. 

Practical  Prayer 

-  BY  JULIE:  a.  COLLINS  - 

TiiKS  AioN  i  H  i:  (;E()RGKT()WN  prep  seniors,  some  still  dump  from 
post-game  showers,  will  gather  at  dusk  in  the  school  chapel  to  begin 
a  semester-long  journey  with  St.  Ignatius  Loyola.  After  Mass  (and 
fortified  by  the  requisite  pizza)  these  17-year-olds  will  be  introduced 
to  the  basic  elements  of  what  is  called  an  Ignatian  "retreat  in  daily 
life."  Each  student  will  be  paired  with  a  Jesuit  or  lay  faculty  member,  who  will  meet 
with  him  weekly,  guiding  the  teenager  through  an  experience  of  the  Spiritual  Exer- 


JULIE  A.  COLLINS  teaches  religious  studies  at  Georgetown  Prep  in  North  Bethesda,  IVld. 
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cises  ot  St.  Igiiiitius  Loyola,  using  a  handhook  tor  the 
making  of  a  retreat  that  Ignatius  gradually  put  together  in 
the  \'ears  from  1  522  to 
1541. 

This  form  ot  the 
retreat  in  dailv  life  was  first 
introduced  at  Cieorgetown 
Prep  10  years  ago.  This 
year  the  Prep  has  an 
enrollment  ot  435  boys,  of 
whom  1  17  are  seniors.  One 
of  the  tirst  questions  that 
might  he  asked  is  this: 
What  can  a  16th-century 
Basque  saint  haye  to  say  to 
teenage  American  males  at 
the  opening  of  the  third 
millennium?  Plenty — the 
exercises  otter  \'oung  men 
a  glimpse  into  their  own 

interior  lives,  an  entree  into  the  Scriptures  that  can  be 
electric  and  a  meeting  with  a  God  eager  to  strengthen 
and  console  them.  Through  prayerftilly  making  the  exer- 
cise known  as  the  Consciousness  Examen  they  learn  to 
re\  iew  contemplatively  the  events  of  their  day  and  to 
search  tor  patterns  that  might  reveal  not  only  what  is  hap- 


pening day-to-day,  but  what  is  really  going  on.  d a  i 
variet}'  teenage  crises  like,  "UTiy  are  my  Dad  and  1  )] 

tinually  at  each  otfi 
throats?"  or,  "How  wl 
ever  sort  out  my  opto 
for  college?"  can  al  1 
brought  to  Ciod  in  pi 
More  often  than  not,  t 
ty  and  wisdom  follow  . 

Much  anxious  inl 
been  spilt  in  recent  \ 
over  boys  and  young  k 
The  title  of  a  recent  af^c 
in  U.S.  News  &  W 
Report  (6/30)  mack 
novel  query,  "Are  Bo\ 
Weaker   Sex?"   In  i 
report  William  Poll 
(author    of   Real  I 
declares,  "We  are  e\| 
encing  a  crisis  of  the  boy  next  door." 

At  the  risk  ot  colossal  naivete,  I  think  the  answ 
this  crisis  is  prayer — and  not  just  the  prayers  i 
adults  who  surround  those  boys.  Teenage  males  ned  , 
be  taught  to  pray.  Yes,  I  know,  this  is  a  prime  examp 
a  praiseworthy,  pious  thought  that  has  layers  ot  i 
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Ige  wrapped  around  il.  I  must  contcss,  il  1  had  run 
OSS  this  recommendation  in  the  rtrst  15  years  ot  ni\ 
ching  career,  I  would  ha\c  broken  into  hysterical 
irhtcr  or  thrown  up  my  iiands  in  despair:  "  This 
man  is  mad!  Teach  them  to  pray?  When?  How?  I 
mot  even  get  the  older  students  to  make  a  short 
-eatl"  All  that  angst  would  have  flown  from  the  insur- 
untable  wall  that  my  confreres  in  campus  ministry 
1  I  had  encountered:  as  our  strudents  got  older  it  was 
not  "cool,"  not  "in,"  not  acceptable  to  he  in  any  way 
rtly  spiritual. 

\s  we  wrung  our  hands  over  this  resistance,  our  only 
ght  was  that  the  teenage  male's  fragile  and  developing 
iculinit}'  is  threatened  by  things  religious.  Please  don't 
understand:  it  was  not  that  we  were  surrounded  by 
imitted  atheists,  but  that  our  students  found  an  invi- 
on  to  grow  spiritually  about  as  attractive  as  (and 
aely  equivalent  to)  being  urged,  "Come  on  retreat, 
s,  and  develop  your  feminine  side!"  "Yuck!"  (Of 
rse,  learning  to  pray  is  also  important  for  young 
len.  Parts  of  what  follows  may  well  apply  to  female 
j  s,  but  it  is  focused  on  young  men  because  the)'  have 
1  my  only  experience  of  adolescent  spiritual  direc- 
■) 

Vhat  began  to  transform  the  situation  at  George- 
n  Prep  (and  at  numerous  other  Catholic  high 


schools)  was  the  Kairos  retreat,  a  powerhil  retreat  model 
for  teens  that  we  began  to  use  during  the  1990-91  school 
year.  Suddenly,  recruiting  retreatants  was  not  an  issue. 
Since  1993,  close  to  100  percent  oi  every  graduating 
class  at  Georgetown  Prep  has  "made  Kairos." 

But  what  should  be  the  follow-up  to  the  Kairos  expe- 
rience? With  the  class  of  1992,  two  of  the  Jesuits  at  the 
Prep  and  I  began  a  pilot  program,  offering  a  semester- 
long  experience  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola  to  seniors  who  applied  and  were  interviewed  by 
one  of  the  three  of  us.  The  exercises  would  be  done 
according  to  the  19th  Annotation,  one  of  20  brief  "Intro- 
ductory Observations"  that  precede  the  main  exercises. 

7"his  interview  was  essential,  because  we  wanted  to  be 
reasonably  certain  that  a  semester  of  directed  prayer  was 
the  appropriate  "next  step"  in  this  particular  senior's 
spiritual  journey.  The  interview  was  also  necessary 
because  we  had  more  young  men  asking  to  make  the 
exercises  than  we  had  adults  to  direct  them.  This  level  of 
student  response  continued  even  when  seniors  chosen  for 
"Ignatian  Spiritualit}'"  were  no  longer  excused  from  tak- 
ing the  regT.ilar  senicjr  religious  studies  course.  Over  the 
last  decade,  25  percent  ot  our  seniors  have  participated  in 
this  offer  to  pray  the  exercises. 

So,  what  has  changed?  Are  17-year-olds  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  21st  century  very  different  from  the  young 
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men  who  filled  our  halls  in  1^7^-'?  No,  not  substantially — 
certainlv  not  enough  to  explain  this  sea  change  in  a 
school's  culture.  1  think  the  answer,  at  least  on  the  sur- 
face, is  fairly  simple:  it  has  become  possible  at  (George- 
town Prep  to  develo])  one's  masculinit\'  and  one's  spiritu- 
al life  at  the  same  time. 

For  those  ot  us  blessed  to  know  man\-  profoundly 
spiritual  and  yes,  manly  men,  this  can  seem  like  a  ridicu- 
lous assertion.  Surely  there  is  no  intrinsic  conflict 
between  masculinity  and  spiritualit\'.  But  depending  on 
how  spiritualit}'  is  presented  to  teenage  males,  there  can 
appear  to  be  a  conflict — or  at  least  a  disconnect:  "O.K.,  I 
can  believe  that  spirituality  will  not  make  me  less  mascu- 
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line,  but  what  will  it  acttially  do  for  me?"  Ignatian  spit 
alit}',  both  in  the  Kairos  retreat  anti  in  the  19th  Annt 
tion  experience,  has  a  proven  track  record  at  Prep,  'v 
and  over  again,  we  hear  those  who  have  made  the  ret 
tell  others:  "Do  this,  it's  worth  it,  it  will  make  all  thd 
ference  to  you."  1  think,  frankly,  that  for  these  young ii 
Ignatius  has  made  Ciod  accessible  and  prayer  prac 
something  that  has  a  direct  impact  on  their  day  u 
lives.  A  Cjod  that  close,  that  helpfid  and  that  eager 
known  is  very  compelling — even  when  you  are  17. 

.'\s  one  would  expect,  when  seniors  finish  the  sem*ti 
their  judgments  about  the  experience  differ.  At  the  ri-: 
soundly  overly  clinical,  their  experiences  could  be  roi 
divided  into  four  categories: 

1.  He  made  a  mistake.  Ama/ii 
these  cases  have  been  few,  but  < 
sionally  the  directing  staff  has  cl  ' 
a  senior  who  looked  promisin^b 
turned  out  to  be  just  not  mau 
enough  for  directed  prayer. 

2.  He  leaiiied  to  pray  with  ScrijUi 
These  seniors  get  a  real  feel  for  ^ 
divina,  a  form  of  prayer  that  rises 
the  reading  of  a  biblical  text 
enjoyed  Ignatius'  "compositii 
place." 

He  understood  the  Conscioim 
Exameu  and  could  pray  it  edl; 
These  young  men  not  only  canjrs 
comfortably  with  Scripture  but'he 
also  have  really  grasped  the  ide, 
God's  revelation  is  ongoing.  Ca 
speaking  to  them  in  the  events  ofht 
daily  lives. 

4.  He  made  the  First  Week  < 
four  "weeks"  into  which  the  Exc  i 
are  divided  and  even  began  the  S(fon 
Week.  (The  First  Week  deals  n' 
with  the  "four  last  things";  the  Si 
Week  f(jcuses  on  the  life  of  Chr 
to  the  Passion.)  It's  hard  to  qu, 
but  roughly  2.S  percent  to  30  pi 
ol  our  retreatants  fit  into  this  c, 
ry — ami  it  is  a  glorious  thing  ti 
Meeting  after  meeting,  the  rt 
director  keeps  seeing  the  g 
spaiTling  in  front  ot  her — jit 
Ignatius  says  they  shtjuld  appear 
are  graces  shimmering  in  a  17-yc 
heart,  but  they  are  as  real  and  t 
anything  to  be  seen  in  a  4()-year-(  I. 
As  I  became  more  and  more  •l' 
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ith  the  transforming  power  ot  Kairos  and  our  senior 
9th  Annotation  retreat,  1  started  to  inter\'ie\v  young 
unini  who  had  participatetl  in  both  experiences.  There 
e  countless  layers  in  these  hour-long  conversations,  hut 
hat  struck  me  was  that  Ignatian  spirituality  had  given 
^ese  young  men  a  way  of  processing  the  turmoil  in  their 
terior  lives.  .-Vs  they  prayed  and  talked  weekly  with  an 
lult  director,  they  began  to  understand  who  they  were — 
lat  they  felt,  what  they  desired,  what  motivated  their 
dons  and  what  changes  they  wanted  to  make  in  their 
havior.  Underlying  all  this  insight  was  an  encounter 
th  a  God  so  palpable  that  these  young  men  began  to  see 
s  Spirit  pulsating  w  ithin  the  ordinary  gifts  of  eveiy  day. 
one  young  man  described  it: 

Through  all  the  exercises,  I  not  only  found  God 
daily,  I  kind  of  built  on  my  Kairos  feeling  of  him 
being  present  in  my  life  and  built  on  the  fact  that  I 
knew  he  was  in  my  friends.  But  I  began  to  see  him 
in  each  and  every  aspect  of  my  day,  and  that  was 
just  amazing  because  it  just  opened  my  eyes.  It 
really  did — to  eveiything!  You  know,  not  just  to 
friendships,  but  to  feelings  of  anger  and  to  feelings 
of  ambiguity  of  having  to  deal  with  problems 
because,  "Maybe  I'm  leaning  this  way?"  and  you 
know,  "Oh,  wow.. .maybe  that's  why!"  I  was  just 
shocked.  I  was  literally  amazed. 

Later  in  the  conversation,  I  asked  the  same  alumnus  if 
experience  of  prayer  had  shaped  his  sense  of  himself — 
if  so,  how?  He  told  me: 

Well,  in  most  of  the  exercises  you  had  to 
look.. .inside  yourself.  And  when  you're  by  your- 
self, alone  with  God  praying,  there's  a  big  sense  of 
|if  there's]  any  point  in  time  you  want  to  be  down 
id  your.. .inner  core,  the  essence  of  your  being, 
hat's  the  time...  It's  almost  like  you  just  want  to,  in 
lont  of  important  people,  you  want  to  impress 
hem.  Atid  it's  like  in  front  of  God  you  just  want  to 
)c  yourself  because  he  knows  if  you're  not....  It 
ame  to  me  ver\'  clearly  that  there  is  no  point  in 
ifing  someone  that  I  am  nc^t  because  CJod's  always 
vith  me.  I  mean  it's  not  just  when  I  sat  down  and 
nit  on  my  chant  and  lit  the  candle.  You  know,  it's 
11  the  time.  It's  here,  it's  there,  it's  at  my  job,  it's 
\  hen  I  am  out  at  night.  It's  all  the  tune. 

then  asked  this  alumnus:  "So  spiritual  direction  put 
more  in  touch  with  the  true  you,  because  that's  really 
lod  was  interested  in?"  His  response  was  telling: 
I  mean  he  doesn't  want  anything  else.  He  just.. .he 
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wants  his  love  returned,  basically." 

This  increased  self-knowledge  came  through  the  (Con- 
sciousness Exanien  and  in  pra)'ing  over  Scripture.  Another 
teen  retreatant  summed  up  his  experience  this  way: 

It  kind  of  overwhelmed  me  a  hit.  F~our  prayers  a 
week  was  a  lot  for  me.  It  definitely  makes  you  think 
about  God  and  prayer  because  you  have  to  do  it  for 
20  minutes,  four  times  a  week.  And  the  things  they 
use  [meditations  and  keeping  a  journal]  because  we 
had  to  write  in  our  journals....  I  could  always  relate 
things  that  were  going  on  in  my  life.  It  reaffirms 


your  view  of  God  being  in  eveiyday  parts  of  your 
life.  You  don't  realize  it  at  that  moment  but  when 
you  look  back  on  it,  and  you're  like  "Oh,  my  God, 
these... [biblical]  passages. ..this  guy  doing  something 
to  someone  in  the  Bible,  is  just  like  me  doing  it  yes- 
terday.... Then  you  write  about  [it|,  pray  to  God  and 
you  ask  him  things  and  talk  about  it.  Tilk  to  him,  so 
it  just  makes  him  more  real. 

The  greatest  endorsement  I  ever  heard  about  the  pij* 
tical  application  of  Ignatian  prayer  came  in  a  thank-' 
note  from  a  Prep  graduate  just  about  to  leave  for  college 
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You  taught  me  how  to  talk  to 
God.  If  I  forget  all  the  useless 
facts  I  learned. ..it  will  be  fine 
because  I  will  never  forget 
what  you  showed  me.  For  this, 
I  am  forever  grateful.  I  will 
t]uicklv  share  with  you  the  tale 
of  my  latest  prayer  experience. 
First,  I  will  say  that  I  did  not 
pray  much  during  the  second 
half  of  the  school  year.  But 
anyway,  I  recently  had  a  tough 
time  with  my  parents.  Wt 
weren't  even  talking.  Actually 
the  only  person  I  could  talk  t( 
was  God.  I  really  think  h(. 
helped  me  get  through  the  sit- 
uation and  everything  is  fim 
with  my  parents.  I  have  beer 
talking  with  God  increasingl) 
over  the  course  of  the  siimmei 
and  I  plan  on  taking  this  t( 
ccjllege  with  me.  College 
sfjmething  I  am  beginning  ti 
fear,  is  a  whole  other  story. 

Practical  prayer — an  encou 
with  the  (iod  that  Ignatius  desci 
as  lal)oring  for  us,  the  God  wl 
always  with  us,  always  listen i 
always  ready  to  help.  Youth  is  n 
rally  optimistic,  but  prayer  raises 
exuberance  to  the  level  of  hoj) 
young  men  begin  this  divine  coi 
sation,  they  are  changed  by  it, 
soled  and  protected  from  much 
There  is  no  panacea  for  the  per 
ad(jlescence,  but  prayer  can  ma 
bearable  and  even  joyfiil. 
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■  USED  TO  THINK  IT  WAS  ARROCiANT  of  the 
church  not  exphcitly  to  include  symbols 
from  popular  media  culture  in  litiu-gy. 

.  Such  an  exclusion  seemed  like  a  denial 

le  lived  reality  of  younger  generations,  a 

aissal  of  a  significant  domain  of  our 

itual  formation  (and  deformation), 
influence  of  popular  media  culture 

xely  one  pervasive  sign  of  our  post- 

lern  times.  CD's,  movies,  music 

OS,  DVD's,  sport,  cable  television, 

!t  and  high  fashion  and  the  Inter- 

-it  is  almost  impossible  to  be  an 

rican,  especially  a  younger-gener- 

1  American,  and  not  take  up  a  rela- 
I  ihip — whether  in  sympathy  or  reac- 
i  —to  these  different  aspects  of  popular  media  culture. 

1  my  book  l^htual  Faith,  I  recommended  that  churches 
1  :  use  of  new  forms  of  media  in  liturgy,  such  as  music 
1  ),  borrowing  some  aesthetic  and  production  insights 
r  stations  Hke  MTV.  I  suggested  that  a  Madonna  video 
1  'ayed  with  superimposed  quotations  from  Teresa  of 
1  scrolling  slowly  across  the  bottom  of  the  screen,  play- 
1  lit  both  the  resonances  and  the  tensions  in  their  sacra- 
1  a\  worldviews.  In  the  last  few  years,  however,  some 
>^  iments  with  media-savvy  worship  have  changed  my 
1  ing. 

!ere  are  three  typical  examples.  At  a  Midwestern  uni- 
\,  I  preached  at  an  ecumenical  campus  ministry  service 

5  lEAUDOIN  IS  an  adjunct  assistant  professor  in  the  theolo- 

'  partment  at  Boston  College  and  the  author  of  Virtual 

5  This  article  is  an  edited  version  of  a  lecture  given  last 

J  er  at  a  conference  at  St.  John's  University,  Collegeville, 

'  entitled  "Differing  Visions,  One  Communion." 


where  the  "altar"  was  a  television  set  surrounded  by  candles. 
I  played  in  a  rock  band  at  a  very,  very  l(jw-church  Protestant 
service  that  featured  a  homily  built  around  "The  Simpsons" 
and  a  free-form  communal  use  of  Crayola  markers.  I 
preached  at  a  liturgy  during  which  an  introductory  reflec- 
tion was  read  comparing  die  basic  theological  commitments 
of  "Star  Wars"  to  that  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels.  Each  of  these 
experiments  left  a  disappointing  aftertaste.  Instead  of  cat- 
alyzing the  carbonation  of  spiritual  electricity  that  I  had 
anticipated — multiplying  opportunities  for  an  appropriation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit — each  was  liturgically  a  flat  soda.  In  each 
case,  the  worship  space  felt  cheapened  instead  of  elevated, 
both  during  the  service  and  upon  later  reflection. 

And  to  my  surprise,  when  I  preach  to  commtmities  that 
are  heavily  youth-  and  young  adult-oriented,  I  find  that  I 
often  do  not  want  to  do  popular  culture  exegesis.  I  make 
few  explicit  references  to  media  culmre,  feeling  that  to  do 
so  would  quickly  thin  out  the  atmosphere  and  bind  my 
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preaching  too  immediately  to  an  ephemeral  image,  melody 
or  scene.  Instead,  I  want  to  preach  something  that  can  be 
used  by  the  hearer  to  traverse  diverse  images,  melodies  and 
scenes  in  iiini  out  oi  their  lives  in  popular  media  culture. 

\A^at  has  changed?  I  still  believe  that  the  church  can  do 
better  in  making  positive  and  creative  use  of  popular  media 
culture.  But  instead  of  assigning  a  privileged  place  to  the 
liturgy's  creative  and  explicit  transfiguration  of  media  sym- 
bols, I  have  come  to  see  value  in  the  liturgy  as  a  retreat  from 
media  culture  itself. 

It  is  useful  to  remember  that  the  American  Catholic 
liturgy,  like  all  liturgy,  is  culturally  rooted.  This  means  that 
it  is  always  practiced  (explicitly  and  implicitly)  in  relation  to 
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the  signs  of  the  times — the  symbols  of  the  cultures  in  wic 
liturgy  takes  place,  whether  local,  national  or  globa  I 
order  for  Catholic  liturgy  in  the  United  States  to  be  rw 
adequately  culmrally  embedded,  and  thus  responsive  tvh 
influence  of  popular  media  culture,  I  propose  two  priir 
liturgical  forms,  two  "ideal  types"  for  liturgy  today. 

The  first  type  is  liturgy  as  an  electronic  media  laboitc 
ry.  Liturgy  here  makes  direct  use  of  popular  media  cu  r 
symbols,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  sin  and  grar 
media  culture  more  explicit.  This  type  employs  such 
tent  as  movie  scenes,  music  video  clips,  selections  from 
ular  rock,  rap  or  country  music,  or  slides  of  media  imaiji 
may  also  creatively  make  use  of  contemporary  media  t: 
nology  like  video  cameras,  sophistiote 
sound  systems,  clothing  fashions,  cn 
puters  or  electric  instruments. 

One  full-bodied  example  of  this 
would  be  something  like  the  "rave  A 
es"  that  have  been  died  in  Englam 
elsewhere.  At  these  and  similar  Htiii 
video  screens,  sophisticated  ligH 
beat-heavy  club  or  atmospheric  ). 
music  and  dancing  are  all  central  to  o 
ship.  But  this,  of  course,  cannot  b(th 
norm  for  most  U.S.  churches,  w. 
though  it  can  spark  liturgical  imasna 
tion. 

A  much  milder  example  woul 
the  use  ot  a  movie  clip  to  comment  i . 
be  commented  on  by  the  Gospel.  )i 
could  use,  for  example,  the  scene 
the  recent  movie  "Contact,"  in  wk 
Jodie  Fosters  character,  the  scientisD' 
Arroway,  is  strapped  into  a  high  ;t 
pod  to  travel  to  another  dimensio.  i 
visit  a  realm  where  her  dead  fatheist 
lives.  In  the  chaos  of  a  countdown  u 
ing  which  the  launch  pad  nearly  di' 
grates — the  pod  shaking  with  apoc) 
tic  turbulence,  her  most  cherished  bie 
and  her  very  Life  at  stake — she  chai 
mission  control,  and  to  herself, 
O.K.  to  go,  I'm  O.K.  to  go.  O.K.  to 

This  scene  may  well  illustrate  wit 
looks  like  to  risk  everything  comp 
on  faith,  or  to  accept  in  radical  tru' 
newness  of  an  aborning  life  stage.  Im 
also  symbohze  a  readmess  to  die  u 
fully  by  releasing  oneself  into  the  n 
rious  embrace  oi  a  loving  God,  to  v  > 
one  may  courageously  whisper,  I 
O.K.  to  go."  I  did  not  invent  this 
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jrpretarion;  it  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  young  Catholic 

0  worked  in  an  AIDS  hospice  after  he  attended  a  worship 
net  in  which  we  employed  this  video  clip. 

Liturg}'  as  media  lahoraton,'  is  not  luiknown  to  Rome.  On 
y  1,  2000,  Pope  John  Paul  11  led  a  Jubilee  of  die  Workers. 

1  huge  field  in  suburban  Rome,  he  presided  over  a  Mass 
t  was  combined  with  a  rock  concert.  Approximately 
,000  young  people  received  the  Eucharist  and  listened  to 
artists  Lou  Reed,  Alanis  Morissette  and  die  Eurythmics. 
s  form  of  popular  culture  was  explicidy  endorsed  by  Bish- 
^emando  Charrier,  who  commented,  "Rock  music,  when 

perfomied  by  great  artists,  is  stupendous.  There  is  no 

lolical  rock;  if  anything,  there  are  diabolical  people." 

This  notably  strong  endorsement  of 

c  music  was  linked  to  advocacy  oi 

1  world  debt  relief,  not  only  from  the 

;  but  from  the  altar.  The  Bishop  of 

le  declared:  "All  must  work  so  that 

economic  system  in  which  we  live 
not  upset  the  fijndamental  order  of 

)riority  of  work  over  capital.  Global- 

in  is  a  reality  present  today  in  every 
j  of  human  life,  but  it  is  a  reality  that 
j  :  be  managed  wisely.  Solidarity,  too, 
'  t  be  globalized."  This  was  a  fine 
j  iple  of  liturgy  as  media  lab:  enjoy- 
11  :  of  the  symbols  of  popular  culture 
tj  connected  to  economic  justice, 
symbols  were  "recontextualized"  in 
;e  of  the  Gospel. 

iturgy  as  media  lab  has  much  to 
amend  it.  Its  most  powerful  claim  is 
it  "re-situates"  popular  culture 
a  in  relation  to  the  Gospel,  model- 
)r  churchgoers  the  spiritual  inter- 
don  of  media  culture  in  everyday 
ut  there  are  some  negative  qualities 
s  type,  such  as  leading  the  church 
reactive  to  media  culture  instead  of 
a  proactive  sponsor  of  local  art  and 
•e.  And  there  are  other  reasons  to 
te:  serious  money  is  required  for 
ir  technological  upgrades,  not  to 
on  constant  staff  training;  and 
is  the  ever-present  danger  of  asso- 
g  authentic  worship  with  high 
iation.  The  most  basic  problem, 
ver  seems  to  be  whether  the 
1  can  really  use  the  symbols  of  the 
culture  without  being  used  by 
ijymbols.  Did  the  incorporation  of 
.'.evision  set,  "The  Simpsons"  and 


"Star  Wirs" — or  Alanis — help  people  discern  sin  and  grace 
better  in  everyday  life,  or  did  it  merely  and  cheaply  baptize 
these  media?  If  the  results  were  mixed — as  is  likely — when 
is  it  wiser  simply  to  ignore  or  reject  rather  than  liturgically 
"recontextualize"  popular  media  culture? 

While  many  churches  are  experimenting  with  this 
form,  the  Catholic  Church  is,  in  most  places,  and  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  not  ready  to  do  this  well.  This  is  chiefly  a 
matter  of  expense  and  a  lack  oi  a  critical  mass  of  trained  peo- 
ple to  carry  out  such  a  liturgy  effectively.  So  I  propose  a  sec- 
ond type,  for  which  we  may  be  better  prepared:  liturgy  as 
ironic  sanctuary. 

By  sanctuary,  I  mean  the  liturgical  space  as  a  worshipful 
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ven,  safe  from  the  symbolic  order  ot  popular  media  cul- 
re,  lirury\'  as  die  place  of  media  tastint^;  sancruar\,  then, 
the  place  that  offers  a  coiinleivultiii-al  s\  iiil)olic  order  to 
It  of  popular  metlia  culture.  The  essential  element  here 
luld  he  a  pedagog\'  of  the  awe  and  grandeur  oi  (Jod  as 
'Stery  present  in  the  glorious  and  suffering  m\stery  of 
man  life — against  the  temptations  to  modes  of  life  that 
•  often  overactive,  overstimulated  anil  self-ahsorhed  in 
dia  culture. 

I  recall  a  recent  Ahiss  at  Holy  Cross  Monastery  in 
icago.  A  monk  stands  up 
read  the  (iospel,  walking 
iberately  and  unhurriedly 
the  ambo.  He  takes  the 
ense  from  the  sacristan, 
iming  in  passionate  swirls. 

censes  the  Lectionary 
erently  and  hands  the 
ser  to  the  sacristan,  a  fel- 

monk. 

As  he  begins  to  chant  the 
y  of  the  Magi,  the  sac- 

in,  several  steps  behind  him,  gently  swings  the  censer  to 
right  and  to  the  left,  with  only  the  slightest  movement 
lis  strong  wrist.  As  the  censer  arches  to  its  uppermost 
It  on  each  side,  the  slack  chain  snaps  into  place  with  a 
f,  sharp  metallic  chi//(r.  Johns  CJospel  is  chanted  while 
chilly  chiiiv  chiiig  swings  like  the  lazy  arm  of  a  grandfa- 
clock  behind  him,  keeping  time.  But  what  time  is  it 
)ing? 

The  metronome  effect  nearly  fractures  me,  framing 
Gospel  visually,  audibly  and  olfactorily  at  the  conver- 
:e  of  temporality  and  atemporalitv.  The  Gospel  glides 
g  its  canal  of  unhurried  chant,  while  taking  place  firm- 
ithin  the  time  measured  out  by 
swinging  incense,  and  at  the  same 

rising  above  time  in  the  medita- 
state  aroused  by  the  rhythmic 
keeping  itself.  In  this  image,  I  am 
ked  into  recognizing  a  symbol  for 

the  liturgy  could  become  in  the 
t  of  media  culture  today:  a  school 
he  imagination  in  the  re-tempor- 
ig,  the  "re-rhythming"  of  eveiy- 
ife. 

'Ut  I  said  that  this  second  type  is 
I  'mic  sanctuary.  \Vliat  do  I  mean  by 
I  c?  I  don't  mean  that  the  priest 
i  s  coyly  throughout  the  liturgy.  I 
1  a  liturgy  that  does  not  forget 
it  is  always  culturally  em.bedded. 
!:  e  an  ironic  sanctuary  simph' 


Can  the  church  use  the 
symbols  of  the  media 
culture  without  being 
used  by  them? 


means  that  we  take  seriousU'  the  fact  that  liturg}'  always  has 
something  to  learn  from  the  surrounding  cultures,  as  well 
as  something  to  teach  them.  It  means  that  the  safe  haven 
from  the  media  culture  is  never  a  [)uie,  finished,  already 
complete  haven. 

But  if  (>atholicism  is  more  prepared  to  engage  in  this 
second  form  of  liturgy,  it  is  critical  that  adult  religious 
education  rhoroughh'  complement  liturgy  in  the  life  of 
adult  (>atholics.  If  the  liturgy  is  to  be  ironic  sanctuary, 
then  the  task  of  a  more  direct  (Christian  engagement  with 

popular  media  culture  needs 
to  be  concretely  addressed  in 
adult  education  at  the  local 
churches.  Thus  the  lack  of 
young  adult  religious  educa- 
tion in  general  and  adult  edu- 
cation in  particular  is  today, 
mcjre  than  ever,  a  scandal  in 
the  church. 

A  generation  ago,  Karl 
Rahner  sensed  what  was  at 
stake  in  decisions  about  the 
shape  of  liturgy:  a  more  mature  relationship  to  God  and 
to  oneself.  He  thought  that  the  church  could  still  help 
younger  generations  to  "learn  that  what  they  have  expe- 
rienced in  their  transcendence  as  a  spiritual  and  free  per- 
son at  its  deepest  level  realh'  has  to  do  with  (Jod."  And 
he  saw  that  the  liturgy  was  necessary  in  helping  people  to 
experience  that — in  everyday  life — we  "have  constantly 
and  unavoidably  been  dealing  with  God  all  along."  But, 
he  said,  "how  to  do  this  is  the  real  question." 

I  have  attempted  here  to  propose  two  possibilities  for 
today,  in  response  to  Rahners  question.  It  is  a  quesdon  that 
\  et  stands  before  the  church  within  media  cultiu'e.  19 
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Nurturing  the  Spirituality  of  Adolescent  Girls 


1!V  I A  Nil   CLAUSKN  AND  MARILYN  KIF.LBASA 


0.\Y;A'  L  I'OX  .1  IIME."  W'lth 
these  words,  the  power 
of  stor\-  comes  aHve 
tor  children 
whose  ini;igin;iti()ns  are  the 
doorwav  to  identitv  am 
meaning      in  lite. 
VMiether  reati  aloud  or 
viewed  on  the  wide 
screen  of  Disney's 
media  kingdom,  the 
myths  (.){  chiklhood 
can  he  a  healthv 
aspect  ot  develf)p- 
ment.  ( )n  the  other 
hantl,  these  myths 
can  be  problemat- 
ic— especially  if 
xou're  a  girl. 

Of  all  the  fairy 
tales    popular  with 
totlay's  generaticjn  of 
girls  and  \'(Hmg  women, 
few  are  as  l)eloved  as  1  he 
Little  Mcniiiiid.  Based  on  the 
llans  Christian  Andersen  tale 
hut  liberally  revised  by  the  Dis- 
ne\  stutlios  tor  an  animated  version, 
it  is  a  classic  example  ot  an  age-old  for- 
mula; maidens  without  mothers  who  fim. 
meaning  in  lite  only  through  a  man.  But  the  plot 


JANET  CLAUSEN  and  MARILYN  KIELBASA  are  the  co  directors  of 

the  Voices  Project,  which  focuses  on  the  spirituahty  of  adoles- 
cent girls.  They  edited  Listen  for  a  Whisper:  Prayers.  Poems 
and  Reflections  by  Girls  (Saint  Mary's  Press,  2001)  from  which 
the  prayer  at  the  end  of  this  article  is  taken. 


'At) 


ot  this  particidar  myth  i^ 
metaphor  tor  the  reality  tl 
today's  girls  face  in  a  cube 
that  devalues  their  expc- 
ence,  silences  their  v(  - 
es  and  promotes  los 
self  in  pursuit  i 
beauty,  boys  ad 
being  nice. 
Ariel  is 
strong-willed,  - 
year-old  mermd 
with  an  inqufi* 
tive  mind,  a  W'^ 
developed  bcj| 
and  a  beguili'i 
voice.  She  falhb 
love  with  a  huiin 
prince.  Des| 
the  admonition 
her  father  and 
bodyguards,  she  ti 
her  way  to  the  ca\  i 
the  ugly,  evil  sea  w 
named  Ursula.  Tli 
Ursula  tempts  Ariel  by  s 
gesting  that  all  she  need 
win  the  kiss  ot  true  love  is 
K)d\'  language."  Declaring  tn 
men  don't  listen  to  women  anyway, 
"it's  she  who  holds  her  tongue  that  gets 
man,"  Ursula  persuades  Ariel  to  strike  a  k'austian  ban 
to  relinquish  her  voice,  give  up  her  tamiK  and  change 
bocK'  to  get  her  man. 

The  Mermaid  Lives 

By  examining  'fhc  Little  \  h'rni(ii(l  under  the  microscopi|>i[j] 
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(lia  literacy,  we  can  open  the  eyes  ot  girls  to  the  power 
1  negative  influence  of  cultural  myths.  They  come  to 
lerstand  that  as  they  are  bomhanlcd  with  messages  pro- 
ting  beauty  over  brains  and  feminine  wile  over  authen- 
self-esteem,  they  are  actually  being  encouraged  to  give 
their  voices.  Multiple  studies,  from  (^arol  (;illigans  /// 
different  I  bice  to  the  d'irl  Scouts  of  America's  report, 
Is  Spviik  Out,  have  confirmed  that  the  myth  of  the  mer- 
d  is  a  realit\'  today.  The  (Jirl  Scout  study  revealed  that 
5  as  young  as  eight  ha\e  taken  its  messages  to  heart, 
isider  these  statements  from  girls  in  third  antl  fourth 
les: 

•  The  perfect  girl  is  stylish,  veiy  pretty  and  acts 
lice.  Everybody  likes  her. 

»  Sometimes  I  feel  ugly.  I  wonder  if  I  should  use 
nakeup. 

•  Well,  it's  like  if  you're  cute  and  eveiything,  people 
ust  like  you  better. 

'Being  liked"  is  high  on  the  priority  list  of  girls,  who 
iiate  their  lives  in  terms  of  relationships.  But  a  quick 
jw  of  pop  culture  reveals  that  the  price  paid  for  popu- 
■f  is  great.  Advertisers  present  images  of  young  women 
bodies  that  are  nearly  impossible  to  achieve.  In  recov- 
For  an  eating  disorder,  a  high  school  junior  from  the 
h  wrote,  "I  remember  always  thinking  that  other  peo- 
especially  gu\'s,  would  look  at  me  in  a  different  way  if  I 


gained  a  single  pound."  And  a  thousand  miles  away  in  the 
Midwest,  an  insightful  15-year-old  remarked:  "We  are 
made  to  feel  unimportant  because  of  materialistic  things. 
There  is  such  a  high  demand  for  the  perfect  look  and  face 
that  an  inner  self  can  be — and  usually  is — lost." 

Magazine  covers  display  headlines  about  ways  to  get 
and  keep  boys,  while  pop  music  lyrics  often  screech  se.xual- 
ized  messages  that  abstinence  is  a  liability  and  se.xual  activi- 
t\'  a  requirement  in  the  game  of  love.  Television,  movies 
and  other  media  reinforce  the  sexploitation  of  girls  antl 
women,  promoting  values  that  often  conflict  with  the  wis- 
dom of  caring  adults  in  their  lives.  Eating  disorders, 
depression  and  lower  self-e.xpectations  and  self-esteem  are 
symptomatic  proof  that  girls  today  buy  into  the  myths  of 
the  culttu-e  as  they  sleepwalk  through  puberty  into  adult- 
hood, much  like  Sleeping  Beauty,  who  lies  comatose  wait- 
ing for  her  prince  to  awaken  her. 

The  First  Step:  Awakening 

A  kiss  from  a  prince  is  not  the  kind  of  awakening  that 
empowers  girls  in  the  world  today.  But  deconstructing 
these  fairy  tale  dreams  can  be.  It  is  a  starting  point  for  lis- 
tening to  and  affirming  girls'  voices.  Convincing  girls  that 
their  favorite  mermaid  and  other  feminine  archet\'pes  still 
exist  in  the  culture  is  one  antidote  to  the  to.xic  messages 
that  endanger  rather  than  empower  girls.  Critiquing  the 
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scene  where  the  voice  and  soul  of  Ariel  are  sucked  out,  girls 
articulate  what  they  obser\'e  and  how  this  scene  makes 
them  feel.  1  hen  thev  consider  what  choices  thev  would 
make,  if  they  were  in  the  same  situation.  A  high  school 
sophomore  from  the  East  C(jast  remarked,  "After  watching 
'Mermaid'  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  would  try  to  blow  my 
voice  int(j  a  b(jttle.  Little  did  I  realize  that  as  I  got  older,  I 
was  doing  the  same  thing." 

Adult  women  express  their  concerns  about  the  next 
generation  and  desire  to  pass  on  a  taith  that  is  vibrant, 
active  and  respectful  ot  the  feminine  experience.  At  Saint 
Mar\'s  College  at  Xotre  Dame  last  vear,  16  renowned 
women  of  faith  wrote  in  their  message  of  hope  and 
ccnirage,  "  The  Aladeleva  xManifesto":  "To  voung  women 
looking  for  models  of  prophetic  leadership,  we  say:  Walk 
with  us  as  we  seek  to  follow  the  way  of  Jesus  Christ....  VVe 
ask  vt)u  to  join  us  in  a  commimient  to  tar-reaching  trans- 
formation of  church  and  societ\-  in  non-violent  w  ays." 

d  he  next  generation  will  walk  this  path  only  it  we  meet 
them  w  here  they  are.  Paying  attention  to  the  world  of  girls 
allows  us  to  recognize  how  pervasive  are  the  negative  mes- 
sages. Yet  most  girls  are  not  even  conscious  ot  their  impact. 
A  recent  graduate  of  a  (Catholic  women's  college  reflected 
on  her  experience:  "For  me,  it  wasn't  until  college  that  I 
e\en  beuan  to  recognize,  let  alone  understand,  how  much 


my  behavior  and  attitudes  as  a  teenager  reflected  culttii 
messages  about  how  I  should  look,  interact  with  boys  ;,(■ 
teel  about  myself."  Until  girls  become  aware  of  th.c 
things,  it  is  unlikeh'  that  thev  will  do  anything  but  dfi 
along  in  a  sea  of  expectations  and  images  that  are  not  tHi 
own. 

The  Second  Step:  Taking  Action 

W  hen  given  the  chance  and  the  tools,  girls  are  able  to 
through  the  culture.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  williuL 
examine  the  situations  and  eager  to  work  for  change.  1 
are  ready  to  hear  about  the  struggles  and  stories  of  bibi 
women.  They  delight  in  discovering  unknown  saints 
mystics  who  challenged  the  status  quo.  And  they  re\  c 
learning  about  expanded  images  of  God.  A  high  sch 
junior  expressed  well  the  impact  such  exploration  had 
her  ow  n  spiritualit}':  "I  prat  ed  to  a  feminine  image  ot  ( 
I  envisioned  Mother  God,  as  well  as  m\'  own  mother,  hew- 
ing me.  It  was  so  powerful." 

Parents,  educators  and  church  leaders  can  make  a  p 
tive  difference  by  addressing  the  unique  needs  and  giti 
girls.  Here  are  tive  proven  methods: 

•  Craite  gir/s'  groups.  WTiether  in  schools,  parishes, 
communities  or  as  scouts,  girls  need  to  come 
together — in  the  longstandino'  tradition  of  women's 
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CELEBRATING  THE 
JESUIT  TRADITION 


circles — to  explore,  learn,  (lre;iiii 
and  pray. 

'Educate  girls  in  ///cilia  literacy. 
When  girls  are  awakened  to  the 
messages  and  methods  of  the 
media,  they  are  more  likely  to 
resist  the  pressures  and  expecta- 
tions they  face  hundreds  oi 
rimes  each  day. 

•  Introduce  girls  to  wo///ciis  spiri- 
tuality and  theology.  Girls  will 
Find  reasons  to  stay  active  in 
Jieir  faith  communities  if  they 
;ee  themselves  as  part  of  the 
■ich  tradition  of  women  who 
lave  heeded  Jesus'  call  to  be 
)rophetic  witnesses  to  the  good 
lews. 

►  E?npower  girls  to  tise  their  voice. 
incourage  girls  to  challenge 
ystems  that  demean  them  or 
irevent  them  from  becoming 
he  persons  God  created  them 

0  be.  Give  them  the  necessar\' 
ools,  and  support  them  in  their 
fforts. 

Give  exp/'cssion  to  girls'  hopes, 
rea/ns  and  prayers.  Create  age- 
ppropriate  opportunities  for 
ersonal  sharing,  shared  prayer 
nd  evocative  ritual  that  are 
ased  in  a  unicjuely  feminine 
xperience. 

s^urtiiring  the  spiritualit\'  oi  adoles- 

1  is  about  nurturing  their  whole 
I  and  inviting  them  to  fullness  ol: 

I  Madia,  a  16-year-old  girl  ft^om  the 
vest,  expressed  that  fullness  in  this 

i 

od  is  Tcith  her 

'od  works  for  her 
\  'od  fills  her 

od  chooses  her. 
]  od  accepts  her 
\  od  praises  her 
1  od  listens  to  her 
\  od  cries  with  her 
I  od  knows  her. 
'  od  loves  her. 


'  i  are  her 
nber  24,  2001  America 
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faith  in  focus 


The  Hundredfold 


BY  PATRICIA  TALONE 

Two  s<  KIP  I  L  Kl  quotations 
st.iiul  out  from  ni\-  caHy  weeks 
in  religious  lite.  The  tirst  is 
.Mk.  1(^:29-30,  which  promised 
that  it  1  "left  eventhing"  to  follow  Jesus,  I 
would  he  rewarded  "a  hiindredtold."  This 
is  no  small  assurance  ior  an  IS-year-olil 
who  helie\es  she  has  just  gi\en  up  the 
sun,  moon  and  stars.  The  second,  from 
the  Hook  of  Daniel  (12:3),  was  exquisitely 
inscribed  ahove  a  transom  in  our  mother- 
house.  Painted  and  illuminated  liy  a  sis- 
ter-artist, it  read,  "  Those  who  instruct 
others  to  justice  shall  shine  as  stars  tor  all 
eternirx."  In  retrospect,  I'm  sure  I  had  no 
iilea  what  either  pledge  meant,  hut  I 
somehow  mtLnti\ely  knew  them  to  he 
true,  anti  was  content  to  wait  tor  their  hil- 
fillment.  This  is  a  story  ot  those  two 
promises  coming  t(  )gether. 

Like  manv  contemporaiT  women  reli- 
gnous,  I  have  had  several  careers:  elemen- 
taiT  and  secondan'  school  teacher,  reli- 
gious formation  director,  associate 
protessor  in  a  college,  vice  president  ot 
mission  in  a  large  C^atholic  health  system, 
ethicist  in  C^atholic  health  care.  But  when 
strangers  on  aiqilanes  ask  me  what  I  do,  I 
Lisuallv  answer  that  1  am  a  teacher,  because 
that  most  accurately  describes  m\-  lite 
ministiT.  It  is  w  here  my  heart  is,  what  I  do 
best  and  what  has  brought  the  deepest, 
most  lasring  rewards. 

l  eaching  religious  studies  to  high 
schoiil  stiulents  in  the  early  l'^7()"s  was  no 
jiicnic.  Our  nation  was  still  embroiled  in 
the  \'ietnam  W  ar,  die  church  w  as  under- 
trointf  its  post-V  atican  II  struggles  ot  free- 
dom anti  turmoil.  Drug  use  was  rampant 
amonn  teens,  even  in  the  suburban  elicjce- 
san  school  where  I  taught.  Students,  expe- 
riencing a  church  in  contusion,  seemed  to 
challenge,  "  Teach  me  it  you  can!"  In  adili- 
rion  to  teachinsj  reliuion,  I  worked  in  the 


discipline  office,  trequenth  encountering 
the  school's  most  colorfril  anti  often  most 
troublesome  students.  1  hat  was  where  I 
first  met  Kiitie  (not  her  real  name). 

'i^he  thing  that  struck  me  about  her 
was  her  e\  es.  The\'  were  large  and  hazel 
(magnitied  by  ti'end}',  outsized  glasses)  and 
gazed  at  the  world  with  luminosit}-  and 
eagerness.  The  girls  all  wore  blue  uni- 
forms anti  sportetl  long,  straight,  ('her 
hairst\ies.  Katie's  brown  hair  engulfed  her 
elfin  fiice,  almost  obstructing  her  e\  es  and 
tremidous  smile.  She  traveled  with  a 
rough  crow  d,  some  of  whom  I  knew 
because  1  hail  taught  them  in  gratle 
school.  She  had  her  fair  share  of  visits  to 
the  discipline  office,  and  after  several 
sojourns  the  priest-disciplinarian  simply 
handed  her  over  to  me.  I  knew  it  was 
because  he  was  putt}'  in  the  hantis  ot  an\ 
female  student  who  cried;  and  Katie's 
lariie  e\  es  brimmed  with  tears  each  rime 


she  got  into  difficult}'. 

In  class,  although  Katie  imitated 
bland,  bored  look  ot  many  ot  her  frici 
she  excelled  because  she  was  bright,  ci 
geric  and  interested.  I  realized  that  slu 
actuall}  reading  her  religion  textbi 
completing  assignments  and  listenm 
class  presentations.  .Vnd  I  suspecteil 
was  naturally  intelligent.  I  begai 
encourage  and  even  prod  her  about 
other  classes,  and  to  chastise  her  \\ 
warranted.  About  that  time,  one  ol 
own  religious  sisters,  older  and  more 
soned  than  I,  took  me  aside  and  coun^ 
that  1  was  "wasting  ni}'  time"  on  k 
"She  will  never  amount  to  amthini: 
lacks  discipline  and  strength."  .Wth< 
the  admonition  was  well  inteneled,  I  d 
heed  it  and,  ft-ankl}',  couldn't  give  m 
her.  Something  radiated  from  her  en 
nance.  It  expressed  hope  for  a  b 
future,  a  chance  to  make  her  mark  ii 
She  needed  my  guidance,  counsel 
friendship,  and  I  could  never  exriuL 
her  fi'agile  liojie.  Besides,  I  was  suibl 
and  so  was  she. 

Man\  rimes  I  tloubted  that  my  ii 
ence  w  as  deep  enough  to  make  a  c! 
in  someone's  life.  In  diis  case,  I  vaci 
between  zealous  desire  to  assist  a  bi' 
sincere,  xoung  jierson  and  resentmei 
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•  amount  of  time  it  took  and  her  slow 
)grcss.  It  was  the  jiroverhial  one  step 
ward,  two  back.  We  made  numerous 
)S  to  the  discipline  office  and  the  conn- 
ing office — although  there  were  also 
les  when  she  seemed  to  run  ahead, 
,ard  a  goal  that  neither  of  us  could 
inc. 

Katie's  was  the  first  of  many  non- 
'amental  confessions  I  heard  during 
se  years.  One  day  she  knocked  at  the 
ilty  room  door  during  my  "free"  peri- 
ind  asked  to  talk  to  me.  She  had  some 
ous  fodder  for  the  sacrament  of  recon- 
ition.  She  knew  she  must  see  a  priest 
was  afraid  to  confess  her  sins;  she 
:ed  the  proper  words  for  the  adult 
sgressions  that  so  troubled  her.  I  tried, 
'ever  haltingly,  to  assure  her  of  God's 
Dnditional  love,  his  belief  in  her,  and  I 
Iged  my  prayers  and  support  as  she 
^gled  with  some  very  grown-up  chal- 
es.  I'll  never  forget  her  face  when  she 
■red  my  classroom  following  confes- 
.  It  glowed  with  an  aura  of  grace  and  a 
e  of  belonging  to  the  community. 

we  got  to  know  each  other,  Katie 
ually  revealed  her  story.  Her  parents 
;  good  people  who  were  just  imable  to 
;  with  their  large  family.  WTien  her 
iger  brother  became  seriously  ill, 
e's  father  sought  solace  in  either  his 
)r  drinking,  while  her  mother  became 
and  more  withdrawn,  focusing  on 
ick  boy  to  the  detriment  of  the  other 
ren.  By  the  time  Katie  and  I  met,  her 
ler  was  almost  pathologically  with- 
n.  Their  home  was  a  shambles  and 
)lder  children  raised  themselves  and 
younger  siblings.  The  basics  that 
teenage  girls  learn  from  their  moth- 
cooking,  housekeeping,  grooming 
ashion  taste,  not  to  mention  the  con- 
ces  and  companionship  they  share — 
absent  from  Katie's  life. 
Jid  she  was  eager  to  learn.  I  recall 
Saturday  afternoon  when  she  and  her 
1  Carol  knocked  on  the  back  door  of 
onvent  unannounced.  1  was  in  the 
:  of  preparing  a  feast-day  meal  for  25 
s  and  had  little  time  to  stop  and  chat, 
invited  the  girls  to  come  into  the 
:n  and  help  me  if  they  would.  Katie 
ull  of  questions  about  the  simple 
la  dinner  I  was  preparing.  I  recall  her 
rrassmentas  as  she  asked  how  I  knew 
the  pasta  was  cooked.  And,  what  did 
with  the  ricotta  cheese  to  give  it  this 


flavor?  Why  put  an  egg  in  (Caesar  salad 
dressing?  She  was  grateful  for  the  lessons, 
and  I  was  so  appreciative  of  their  help  that 
I  sent  them  off  with  a  generous  jiortion  of 
the  meal  to  enjoy  later. 

rhere  were  other,  more  difficult 
lessons,  i  well  recall  each  of  her  unsuitable 
boyfriends.  One  was  endearing,  boyish 
and  vulnerable,  but  he  Uirned  out  to  be  a 
drug  clealer.  Later  there  was  the  yoimg, 
smooth,  self-assured  and  self-absorbed 


doctor  who  was  even  more  dangerous 
because  he  was  so  handsome.  His' values 
were  completely  antithetical  to  hers. 
Standing  at  the  brink  of  womanhood,  she 
had  much  to  learn  about  becoming  a 
woman,  about  who  she  was  and  how  she 
was  to  relate  to  others.  1  knew  that  if  I 
ditln't  help  teach  her,  no  one  might. 

Kade  responded  to  the  challenges  that 
other  teachers  and  I  gave  her.  She  graduat- 
etl  from  high  school  and  received  a  schol- 
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arship  to  a  local  two-year  college,  subse- 
quently graduating  with  honors.  She  then 
transferred  to  a  baccalaureate  nursing  pro- 
gram at  a  prestigious  medical  college  in 
the  city.  It  was  during  this  period  of  her 
life  that  she  joined  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous. Not  yet  of  legal  drinking  age,  she 
realized  that  she  had  inherited  her  father's 
addiction,  knew  the  physical  and  emo- 
tional havoc  it  could  wreak  and  decided, 
with  urging  from  one  of  her  nurse  col- 
leagues, to  do  somcdiing  about  it. 

Amid  these  exigencies,  Katie  and  I 
remained  in  contact.  I  recall  going  shop- 


ping with  her  to  help  pick  out  a  brand- 
new  couch  for  her  first  minuscule  apart- 
ment. There  were  other  shopping  expe- 
ditions to  find  the  right  outfit  for  a 
special  occasion,  a  gift  for  a  friend,  a 
print  for  her  living  room  wall.  Sometimes 
I  joined  her  for  dinner  to  meet  the  cur- . 
rent  boyfriend,  or  we  met  alone  to  talk 
and  catch  up  on  her  busy  life.  I  was  hon- 
ored and  humbled  to  accompany  her 
with  the  fifth  step  as  she  reviewed  her 
young  lite  with  brutal  honest}'  and  utter 
confidence  in  a  loving  God.  And  I 
remember  sitting  proudly  in  tears  at  an 
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A.A.  meeting  when  she  gave  witnes'o 
five  years  ot  sobriety. 

Throughout  her  journey,  Katie  ma- 
tained  a  deep,  abiding  faith.  As  is  typiicajt 
many  young  people,  Katie  had  difficub 
and  questions  about  what  it  means  to  lia 
faith-filled  woman.  One  time  she  phosd 
me  and  declared,  "I  don't  believe  in  Gd; 
life  is  too  painfid."  I  told  her  that 
harsh,  punitive,  vindictive  God 
described  was  not  die  God  whom  I  ki 
and  loved.  I  urged  her  not  to  give  up 
the  God  who  loved  her  uncondition 
because  that  God  had  not  given  up  on 
Joining  AA  was  one  of  the  best  things 
happened  to  her,  because  she  received  - 
port  in  her  desire  to  give  her  life  ow 
God.  One  of  her  ftiends  from  the  pn  lu 
was  an  older  Jesuit  priest,  who  in  m 
ways  served  as  a  surrogate  father  as  \\  l 
spiritual  guide.  It  was  he  who  later  pr^ 
ed  at  her  marriage. 

After  some  less  than  satisfactory 
ors.  Kiltie  met  a  young  man  whom  sin 
first  known  socially  when  she  was  in  i 
school.  HTiere  Katie  is  energetic,  e. 
and  effiisive.  Bob  is  calm,  quiet  and  stL 
He  is  a  devoted  husband  and  fathc 
their  two  children.  He  shares  the  s 
religious  and  family  values  as  Katie 
supports  her  many  apostolic  activities. 

Professionally,  Kiitie  excelled.  Du 
the  first  years,  when  she  served  as  a  ii 
cal-surgical  nurse,  she  and  a  colleague  | 
lished  an  article  on  assisting  ventihi: 
dependent  patients,  and  because 
received  an  honor  trom  the  teaching 
pital  in  which  they  worked.  She  later 
cialized  in  psychiatric  nursing  and  eve 
ally  in  the  challenging  field 
gerontological  psychiatry.  Having  c 
pleted  her  master's  degree,  she  curr< 
oversees  mentil  health  and  aging  pro 
f(  )r  her  state.  She  recognizes  that  the  el 
ly,  especially  those  with  mental  illness 
among  the  most  vulnerable  in  our  see 
Her  innate  talent,  education,  compas 
and  skill  enable  her  to  care  tenderlj 
diem  and  to  be  an  eloquent,  effective 
bvist  for  their  needs. 

Today  Kiitie  and  her  family  live 
beautiful,  semi-rural  area  and  are  acQi 
civic  and  parish  life.  At  die  time  Katie 
Bob  enrolled  their  children  in  the  p; 
school,  it  ended  with  the  seventh  gi 
Katie,  remembering  her  own  tumult 
teen  years,  and  convinced  of  the  imir 
tance  of  (Catholic  education  in  shapin; 
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and  values  of  young  people,  lobbied  lo 
;nd  their  parish  school  to  the  eighth 
de,  so  the  students  could  make  a 
lOther  transition  into  a  (Catholic  high 
jol.  She  contacted  mc  for  educational 
to  holster  her  thesis,  rallied  a  sufficient 
iber  of  parents  to  supjiorl  her  proposal 
drew  up  financial  plans  to  persuade  the 
ice  committee.  After  a  successful  pre- 
ition  to  the  parish  council,  she  called 
She  was  jubilant  because  her  children 
Id  be  able  to  have  the  same  advantage 
she  did  in  her  (>atholic  education, 
iven  though  Katie  and  I  now  live  half 
itinent  away  from  each  (Jther,  we  still 
1  1  in  touch.  Because  of  distance,  she 
I  In't  come  to  my  silver  jubilee,  but  she 
j  a  letter  I  will  never  forget.  She  told 
j  :hat,  although  I  had  forgone  the 
jrtunity  to  have  children,  I  had 
I  ;theless  given  the  gift  of  life,  and 
j  fed  me  for  not  giving  up  on  her. 
j  Three  years  ago  w  hen  I  called  for  her 
i|  day,  Katie  excitedly  shared  the  fact 
she  had  been  chosen  as  one  of  three 
ients  in  her  diocese's  Women  of  Faith 
rd.  This  award  is  conferred  on 
olic  women  who  make  significant 
ibutions  to  the  church  through  their 
ssional  lives.  Katie  was  nominated  for 
rork  she  had  done  on  behalf  of  her 
school,  as  well  as  for  a  statewide 
itological  program  she  had  initiated. 
>he  asked  if  there  were  any  chance  1 
1  attend  the  ceremony.  But  that 
j  ;d  impossible:  I  had  a  board  meeting 
'  earby  city  the  day  after  the  ceremony 
idn't  know  how  I  could  manage  it. 
iver,  after  I  hung  up  the  phone,  I 
oned  the  teenaged  Katie  before  me, 
ler  eager  expression,  tenuous  smile 
stermination  to  show  her  faith,  forti- 
ind  conviction.  I  remembered,  too, 
jung  and  zealous  sister  I  was  back 
determined  not  to  give  up  on  her.  I 
I  had  to  be  there. 

quick  call  to  the  travel  agent  and  a 
lie  shift  enabled  me  to  fly  east  a  day 
I  waited  outside  the  Gothic  cathedral 
t  May  night  to  greet  Katie,  Bob  and 
;hildren.  Both  of  us  have  aged  since 
)'s,  but  her  expression  remains  the 
She  shines  now  with  a  belief  in  GJod 
1  herself  that  is  the  fruition  of  her 
TOrk  and  commitment  to  the  com- 

ting  in  the  front  pew  with  her  fami- 
listening  to  the  bishop's  words  of 


gratitude  and  praise,  I  wept  unashamedl)'. 
Katie  stood  straight  and  confident,  receiv- 
ing the  honor  of  the  Ciod  and  the  church 
to  whom  she  had  given  her  heart  so  many 
years  ago.  I  felt  deeply  honored  and  grate- 
fril  that  i  had  the  privilege  of  teaching  her 
and  accompanying  her  in  her  journey.  I 
experienced,  too,  a  sense  of  continuity,  a 
confidence  that  the  work  of  the  church 
flourishes  in  the  women  and  men  who 
respond  to  God's  grace  and  dedicate  them- 
selves to  God's  service  in  myriad  ways. 

This  is  what  those  Scriptural  passages 
mean,  I  thought.  This  is  part  of  the  hun- 


dretlfold.  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  earth- 
ly rewards,  but  with  the  realization  that 
one's  life  can  and  does  make  a  difference. 
What  a  tremendous  power  and  gift  to 
know  that  you  have  been  able  to  work 
with  Ciod  to  effect  change  in  the  life  of 
even  one  person!  And  what  a  tremendous 
gift  Katie  has  been  to  so  many  persons 
whose  lives  she  has  touched.  As  we 
walked  out  into  the  dark  night,  1  looked 
up  at  the  cloudless  sk-y,  sparkling  with 
stars,  and  prayed  in  gratitude  that  "those 
who  instruct  others  to  justice  shine  as 
stars  for  all  eternity."  ^ 
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Jesus  and  the  Politics 
of  Interpretation 

By  Elisabeth  Schussler  Fiorenza 

Cuntwuiim.  l.SOp  $22.95.  ISBN  0,S264I27)4 

Bf)oks  on  Jesus  continue  to  sell.  In  partic- 
uclar,  Ixjoks  on  Jesus  as  a  historical  person 
have  attracted  a  wide  readership.  Much  of 
the  credit  for  this  g(jes  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment scholar  Robert  Funk,  who  convened 
the  Jesus  Seminar  as  part  of  his  admirable 
effort  to  make  religion  "the  fourth  R" — a 
matter  of  general  knowledge  and  informed 
public  discourse.  Books  and  wtjrkshops  on 
the  hist(jrical  Jesus  by  seminar  members, 
most  notably  Marcus  Borg  and  John 
Dominic  Crossan,  quickly  created  large, 
appreciative  audiences  among  lay  readers. 
Only  as  the  popular  press  started  reporting 
die  seminar's  "polling  results"  (e.g.,  few  of 
Jesus'  savings  are  audientic)  did  (jther  New 
Testament  scholars  begin  raising  serious 
questions  about  the  seminar's  intent, 
scholarly  methods  and  the  narrow  band  of 
biblical  experts  it  represented.  But  no  one 
to  date  has  leveled  a  more  penetrating  cri- 
tique ot  this  mostly  male-generated 
research  than  the  Catholic  feminist  and 
I  larvard  New  I'estament  theologian  Elisa- 
beth Schiissler  Fioren/.a  in  Je.s/is  tind  the 
Politics  of  Interprettitioii . 

7'his  is  not  another  book  on  the  "his- 
torical Jesus."  Instead  it  turns  the  mirror 
on  historical-Jesus  research  itself.  In  five 
anx'sting  chapters  die  author  challenges  all 
those  who  propose  reconstiuctions  of  the 
historical  Jesus  to  reflect  on  Imv  they  arrive 
at  their  knowledge,  wh/it  they  bring  to  the 
text  by  way  ol  preconceptions  and  assump- 
tions and  who  ultimately  benefits  from 
their  particular  image  of  the  historical 
Jesus.  (Claiming  diat  Jesus  is  currendy  "suf- 
fering from  overe.xprjsure  to  elite  scholarly 
imagination,"  the  author  suggests  that  the 
real  identity  crisis  relates  less  to  Jesus  th;ui 
to  "the  scientific  self-understanding  of 
Historical-Jesus  scholarshiji  anti  its  recep- 
tion in  dieijlogy  and  in  the  media." 

In  particular,  Schussler  Fiorenza 
attacks  the  notion  that  scholars  can  arrive 
ai  "a  truly  scientific  account  of  Jesus  as  he 
'really'  is."  The  problem,  she  argues,  is 
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epistemological — how  scholars  make 
meaning  (jut  of  "data"  and  then  authorize 
their  reconstructions  as  "scientific"  and 
"objective" — without  fully  probing  or 
problematizing  the  conceptual  fi-ameworks 
operative  within  both  "malestream"  bibli- 
cal and  feminist  academic  historical-Jesus 
discourses.  Because  current  historical-Jesus 
studies  evidence  a  crucial  lack  of  critical 
understanding  of  how  gender,  race,  class 
and  imperialism  work  within  discourses, 
they  end  up  re-inscribing  the  cultural  pat- 
terns of  domination  of  die  past. 

A  prime  example  of  such  failure  to 
problemarize  one's  assumptions,  according 
to  Schussler  Fiorenza,  is  the  acceptance  of 
the  19th-century  liberal  imaging  of  Jesus  as 
"the  exceptional  individual,  charismatic 
genius,  and  great  hero."  One  consequence 
is  an  overemphasis  on  Jesus  as  male  (rather 
than  as  human),  which  in  turn  supports  the 
status  quo  of  male  dominance  as  simply 
"common  sense."  Another  is  how  easily 
this  liberal  image  from  the  first  quest  for 
the  historical  Jesus  fit  the  ideologies  sup- 
porting colonial  domination  of  the  "two- 
thirds  world"  by  the  West.  Even  employ- 
ing modern  disciplines  like  the  social 
sciences  requires  close  scrutiny,  she  argoies, 
since  they  were  developed  and  continue  to 
be  used  today  to  justify  and  maintain 
Western  hegemony  in  the  world. 

Similarly  anti-Judaism,  because  of  its 
deep  roots  within  both  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  Christian  theolog^y,  continues  to 
plagnje  modem  biblical  scholarship,  includ- 
ing even  feminist  studies,  so  virulent  are  its 
many  strains.  Here  at  last  one  might  think 
that  historical-Jesus  scholarship  offers  a 
promising  antidote  since  it  insists  on  the 
Jewishness  of  Jesus.  But  diis  lienefit  is  soon 
offset  by  viewing  Jesus  as  either  outside  his 
culmre  (a  "marginal"  Jew)  or  completely  in 
tune  with  it  ("a  devout  Jewish  man"  who 
accepted  patriarchy).  Schiissler  Fiorenza's 
own  approach  envisions  Jesus  within  a 
Jewish  social  movement  advocating 
change,  as  described  in  her  classic  stutly,  /// 
Mf?//ory  of  Her:  A  Veviiuist  Theological 
Recomrntctioii  of  Christian  Origins  (Cross- 
road, 1984;  1994).  'Fhis  different  imaging 
of  Jesus,  not  as  a  lone  figure  but  as  pait  ot  a 
socioreligious  Jewish  movement,  came  eas- 
ily to  her,  she  confides,  "because  I  was  for- 
tunate to  Ijelong  to  a  social  movement  for 
change  today." 
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rhis  means  that  rcatlcrs  enamored 
the  "new"  images  of  Jesus  as  a  histori- 
.Tson  are  not  l)eing  ehallenged  nearly 
gh  to  rethink  their  own  prejudices 
preconceptions.  1  listorical-Jesus 
rch,  hecause  it  fails  to  engage  tenii- 
nd  other  critiques,  oFters  hasicalK  an 
ted  version  of  the  old  "science-\  er- 
;ligion"  debate.  Images  of  Jesus  born 
igious  and  theological  imagination 
resented  as  less  trustworthy  than 
istructions  of  Jesus  by  historical 
nation,  because  the  latter  are  based 
inbiased"  and  "scientific"  historical 
"  But,  as  Schiissler  P'iorenza  warns, 
i  a  false  choice.  Both  familiar  reli- 
-theological  images  of  Jesus  and 
t  historical-Jesus  reconstructions 
If  some  dangerous  prejudices  and 
nceptions  that  require  intervention, 
juestion  biblical  interpreters  con- 
y  need  to  pose  is:  "Who  benefits 
his  particular  im^ge  of  Jesus?"  Jesus 
rs  are  not  exempt  from  dealing  with 
litics  ot  interpretation. 
Me  books  on  Jesus  continue  to  pro- 
;,  women  biblical  scholars  remain  in 
supply.  Although  excellent  biblical 
:s  by  women  scholars — like  this 
-are  available,  men  dominate  the 
;  teachers  and  authors.  Books  on  the 
:al  Jesus  are  no  exception.  Nearly  all 
nversation  has  been  generated  and 
ed  by  male  scholars.  For  that  reason 
Elisabeth  Schiissler  Fiorenza's 
se  in  Jeyiis  (iiid  the  Politics  of  Iiiterpre- 
ihould  be  welctjme.  The  conversa- 
eds  to  grow  in  depth  and  complexi- 
ich  more  needs  to  be  said.  Other 
need  to  be  heard.  For  my  part,  I 
lis  is  the  book  that  stirs  the  pot. 

Karen  A.  Barta 
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\   otige  holds  a  special  place  among 
c  iKivelisLs.  In  certain  ways  he  is  heir 
n  Waugh  as  a  Catholic  writer  with 
ml  wit  and  concern  for  religion, 
so  an  accomplished  academic,  with 
■    i/en  works  of  criticism  to  his  cred- 
\  iirprise,  then,  tiiat  the  academy  is  a 
r  I  rarii'ct  ot  his  comic  fiction,  as  it  is 
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in  this,  his  12th  novel. 

Lodge  has  been  twice  shortlistc 
Britam's  top  fiction  award,  the  I'Ji  1 
Prize,  in  both  cases  (S)/iall  World  am  ^ 
Work)  for  novels  about  universit\  ti 
Third  rime  lucky? 

He  also  likes  to  experiment.  1  t 
hilarious  S7>iall  World  he  subdy  w  i  >\  t 
Arthurian  legend  into  his  plot,  wii 
Grail  being  the  world's  largest  aiiJ 
prestigious  literary  prize,  the  L  . 
Nations  Chair  of  Literature.  In 
the  lure  of  the  Nobel  plays  a  simil.i 
for  Ralph  Messenger,  campus  Ln' 
and  director  of  the  Holt  Belling  G.  ni 
Cognitive  Science  at  the  entirely  tu 
and  decidedly  pro\incial  Gloucester 
versit)'.  Onto  that  scene  comes  I 
Reed,  a  successful  London  novel  m 
has  recendy  lost  her  husband  and  l!t 
1}-  accepts  a  last-minute  appointnici 
creative-writing  professor. 

Ralph  is  quick  to  notice  and  ^ 
sights  on  her,  but  Helen  initially  lu 
interest.  The  novel  develops  in  lai  l 
in  contrapuntal  chapters  that  give  l< 
stream -ot-consciousness  tapin^ 
Helen's  carefully  crafted  journal  ; 
each  fonn  reflecting  their  divergci 
on  human  consciousness.  For  Ral| 
goal  is  artificial  intelligence,  the 
replication  of  die  human  mind.  For 
fiction  offers  our  best  (only?)  hope  • 
turing  the  elusive  interplay  of  nm 
emotions.  .Another  divide  between  i 
religion:  Ralph  is  a  convinced  athci 
ence  is  his  hiith.  Helen  is  not  so  sure 
cated  in  a  Catholic  school  but  non-|' 
ing  thereafter,  she  is  not  ready  to  nil 
out  and  finds  herself  strangely  mo- 
the  Faster  Vigil  ser\'ice  she  attenil 
\  ear  wid:  her  aging  parents. 

From  chapter  to  chapter  wc 
back  and  fi^rth  between  them,  l;  i 
overlaiijiing  takes  on  their  encounte 
their  sizing  up  ol  each  other.  I 
becomes  more  and  more  intrigu 
Ralph.  W  hen  she  discovers,  through 
ilent's  manuscript,  that  her  i 
mourned  husband  had  lieen  s\steiii 
unhiidiful  to  her  tor  years  before  hi^ 
she  is  devastated  and  responds  to  R.i 
the  rebound,  tlespite  her  growing 
ship  with  his  wite  and  family.  Al 
sin(j<jthly  until  Ralph  overreaches  ai 
gests  the\'  swap  tapes  ft)r  journal  ir 
to  learn  more  about  each  odier.  II 
appalled  at  his  insensitivity  in  eve 
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ting  such  ;i  thing;  Ralpli  is  astonished  at 
vehemence.  \\  hen  Ral[)li  later  tears  he 
;  have  cancer,  he  a})pr()aclies  her  again 
)e  his  acc()ni[)lice  in  euthanasia  should 
diagnosis  he  terminal.  Again,  I  lelen 
)ils.  IronicalK,  the  affair  v\ith  Ralph 
I  her  husband's  infidelity)  ha\e  revi\ed 
sense  ot  sin,  a  concept  ininncal  to 
ph's  "brave  new  world"  mentalit\ . 
en  she  tries  to  explain  to  him  wh\  she 
t  assist  him  ("It's  because  I  love  you"), 
;imply  kisses  her  on  the  cheek  and 
irts,  clueless  about  her  meaning. 
Ralph  Messenger's  problem  in  work 
plav  is  his  single-miniledness  and 
■absorption.  Scientific  reiluctionism 
predatory  behavior  make  him  inca- 
e  ot  noticing  nuances.  Mysteries  are 
)ly  unsolved  problems  that  must 
tually  yield  to  his  intelligence  or  his 
r.  WTiat  finally  destroys  any  remain- 
relationship  with  Helen  is  her  dis- 
ry  that  he  has  violated  her  privacy 
dmming  her  computer  files  to  get  at 
iQurnals.  But,  we  are  told  in  a  brief 
I  word,  Ralph's  next  book,  Machine 
I  ig,  sells  well  and  gets  lots  ot  media 
rage,  and  Raljih  himself  is  awarded  a 


(>.I5.I'".  in  the  millennium  honors  list. 

It  IS  the  noxelist,  however,  who  has  the 
last  word,  in  that  same  year,  I  lelen  Reed 
[)ul)lishes  a  novel,  set  in  a  new  rural  uni\er- 
sit\  not  unlike  ( I'loucester,  that  is  describeil 
bv  a  reviewer  as  "so  old-fashioned  in  totin 
as  to  be  almost  experimental."  Its  title, 
(jyiii{r  Is  (I  Puzzkn\  allutles  to  one  ot  the 
major  deficiencies  ot  artificial  intelligence, 
w  hich  can  outsmart  us  in  many  ways  but 
cannot  make  sense  of  our  griet  or  other 
ileep  emotions — a  tailing  shared  perhaps 
by  its  most  loyal  acolytes? 

John  B.  Breslin 


Evangelicals  and  Poli- 
tics in  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America 

By  Paul  Freston 

Cmnbridge  University  Press.  U4p  $59.95.  ISBN 
052  IS 0041 2 

With  their  eyes  so  set  on  heaven,  Protes- 


tant I'Aangelicals  either  are  tinconcerneil 
about  such  "earthU"  matters  as  ])olitics, 
or  their  vision  ot  a  world  rooted  in  a  lit- 
eral interjiretation  ot  the  Bible  makes 
them  mo\e  in  right-wing  circles.  As  a 
result,  the\'  are  the  strategic  allies  ot  dic- 
tators, multinationals  and  other  sections 
ot  thirtl  world  conservative  elites. 

Drawing  on  27  country  studies,  the 
s(jciologist  Paul  breston  challenges  such 
received  wisdom,  showing  that  the  truth 
is  tar  more  complex,  starting  with  the 
term  "evangelical."  A  good  working  defi- 
nition of  the  term  would  stress  four  fea- 
tures: conversionism  (emphasis  on  the 
need  to  change  one's  lite);  activism  (par- 
ticularly missionary  efforts);  biblicism 
(the  special  importance  of  the  Bible, 
thcnigh  not  necessarily  fundamentalist 
"inerrancy"  );  and  crucicentrism  (stress- 
ing the  centrality  ot  Christ's  sacrifice  on 
the  cnjss).  Right-wing  fundamentalists 
tnay  be  evangelical,  but  not  all  evangeli- 
cals are  right-wing  fundamentalists. 

The  definition  points  to  the  common 
mistake  ot  distinguishing  between  estab- 
lished "mainline"  Protestant  churches 
and  evangelicals.  Many  "mainline" 
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Cod's  Activity: 
The  Heart  of  Spiritual  Direction 

A  Unique  9-month  Development  for  experienced 
directors  which  has  been  running  since  1971 

Center  for  Religious  Development 
22i»o  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge,  AAA  0211,0 
Phone:  617-547-4122;  Fax:  617-491-9945 
E-mail:  Center4RelDeva>luno.com 

The  Center  is  devoted  to: 

•  Exploring  God's  activity  as  it  seeks  to  permeate  directee,  director  and  super\'isor 

•  Enabling  directee,  director  and  superxisor  to  become  more  alive  to  God's 
acti\'ity 

•  Prox'iding  ten  hours  weekly  of  ongoing  direction  with  people  from  diverse 
walks  of  life 

•  Engaging  the  director  with  God  acting:  in  directees  and  in  oneself  through 
ongoing  supervision 

•  Reflecting  continuously  on  God  inviting,  encouraging  and  challenging  all 
those  who  are  invoK'ed  in  the  ministrx'  of  direction 
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churches  are  strongly  evangelical.  Evi- 
gelicals  are  prominent  (indeed  growinEir 
the  C]hurch  of  England,  for  example,  u 
in  the  .\nglican  Church  of  Kenya,  wist 
archhishop,  David  (ntari,  is  also  a  prcj- 
nent  critic  of  the  regime  of  Daniel  af 
Moi. 

Admirably,  Preston  is  modest  enu; 
to  acknowledge  that  his  subject  is  vast  w 
that  often  the  best  he  can  do  is  pro"'- 
what  information  there  is  and  sug; 
areas  for  further  examinarion.  Other 
studies  are  ver\'  well  de\  eloped,  notahl 
Brazil,  Nicaragua  and  South  Africa 
these  and  other  places,  he  points  mii 
underhing  complexit\'  of  Protestant  e 
gelical  politics,  highlighting  a  nunihc 
themes. 

First,  evangelical  politics  spanv 
spectrum  from  far  left  to  extreme  n 
E\angeiical  conservatism  in  persi 
morals  and  social  matters  does  not  .1 
matically  translate  into  endorseniti 
right-wing  parties  and  dictatorshi] 
number  of  churches  and  pastors  heai 
endorsed  the  socialist  Sandinista  govn- 
ment  of  Nicaragua  from  1979  to  T'O 
while  others  were  fiercely  critical  ofht 
regime.  Similarly,  evangelical  parlianr 
tarians  of  \  an,ang  ideological  hues  ca 
found  in  Brazil,  while  at  the  grass  1 
many  pastors  and  believers  are  strong 
porters  of  the  Brazilian  labor  moveii 
In  India,  evangelicals  are  prominti 
dalit  activism  and  in  the  Nagaland  si; 
sionist  mo\  ement. 

Second,  there  is  often  a  diversii 
political  opinions  within  any  e\angi 
denominarion.  .An  extreme  could  be  ti 
in  South  Africa  during  the  1980's,  \\ 
an  acri\'ist  pastor,  Frank  Chikane,  wa^ 
tured  in  detention  by  a  white  deacon  1 
own  .Apostolic  Church,  an  insritution 
had  followed  apartheid  logic  to  its  cm 
sion  and  split  into  three  racially  de 
groups. 

There  is  also  a  \ery  complex  f: 
involving  the  distinction  betweer 
established  evangelical  churchcN 
newer  denominations,  and  between 
places  of  origin.  Long-established  chi 
es,  like  the  Methodists  and  Presli\tc' 
have  tended  to  align  with  certain  poi 
movements  for  a  variet}'  of  reasons,  ■ 
newcomers  often  display  less  poll 
homogeneity.  First  established  ir 
ISSO's,  Korean  Protestantism  pro\J 
force  for  modernization  and  nationa'" 
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Want  to  "  r  Society? 

•  Commit  to  nonviolent  living. 

•  Study  the  principles  of  peacemaking. 

•  Pray  with  communities  of  reflection. 

•  /-\cl  for  justice. 


...is  the  National  Catholic 
Peace  Movement.  Our  14,000 
members  work  for  the  trans- 
formation of  society  through  non- 
violence and  advocate  peacemaking  as  a 
priority  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States.  We  publish  peace  education 
literature  and  develop  ministry  programs  to 
promote  a  more  peaceful,  just  and  sustain- 
able world.  Pax  Christi  USA  is  a  section  of 
Pax  Christi  International,  which  is  active  in 
more  than  30  countries. 

As  a  member  of  Pax  Christi  USA  you  will 
join  a  community  committed  to  peace  and 
justice.  For  $35  a  year,  members  receive 
quarterly  issues  of  the  Catholic  Peace  Voice 
newspaper,  membership  mailings,  and 
opportunities  to  work  more  directly  for 
peace  in  their  homes  and  communities. 


A  collection  of  nine  essays  that  move  the  par- 
idigm  shift  further  away  from  the  debate  on  the 
'  ist  war"  theory  and  closer  toward  the  question 
■  how  to  build  a  just  peace. 


■em  No,  525-452 


$15 


Rise  Like  Incense 

Editor,  Cindy  Pile 

Fifty-two  prayer  services  for  sacred  dates 
and  critical  justice  issues.  A  wonderful  resource 
for  those  in  ministry,  religious  education  and 
small  faith  groups. 


Item  No.  542-413 


$25 


By  Margaret  Swedish 

The  first  of  our  eight  human  rights  booklets 
addresses  the  wave  of  anti-immigrant  senti- 
ment in  the  nation,  harsher  enforcement  and 
more  punitive  legal  systems  for  immigrants. 
Includes  discussion  questions  and  action  sug- 
gestions. 

Item  No.  528-470  $8 


Qty  Item  No. 


Description 


Unit  Price  Total 


PCUSA  MEMBERSHIP 


Shipping 

•  Less  than  $5,  add  $L75 

•  $S-$20,add  $2.50 

•  Over  $20,  add  1 5%  (not  to  exceed  $30) 

For  orders  outside  of  the  USA,  double  the  postage. 

Payment:   □  Check     □  Visa       □  Mastercard 

Card  No.:  

Signature:  


Shipping 


Pa  Sales  Tax 
6% 


ExR  Date: 


Name  

Address 


City 
State 


Zip 


Pax  Christi  USA 
532  West  8th  Street  •  Erie,  PA  16502 
phone:  8 1 4-453-4955 
e-mail:  info@paxchristiusa.org 
web:  v/ww.paxchristiusa.org 


UNIVERSITY  of 


DAYTON 


The  Ph.D.  in 
Theology 


Faculty  in  Theology  and  Ethics, 


Michael  H.  Barnes,  Ph.D.  (Marquette) 
Dennis  M.  Doyle,  Ph.D.  (Catholic  University) 
James  L.  Heft,  S.M.,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Brad  Kallenberg,  Ph.D.  (Fuller) 
M.  Therese  Lysaught,  Ph.D.  (Duke) 
William  P.  Roberts,  Ph.D.  (Marquette) 
Terrence  W.  Tilley,  Ph.D.  (G.T.U.,  Berkeley) 


Faculty  in  Historical  Theology 


John  A.  McGrath,  S.M.,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Cecilia  A.  Moore,  Ph.D.  (Virginia) 
Maureen  A.  Tilley,  Ph.D.  (Duke) 
Sandra  Yocum  Mize,  Ph.D.  (Marquette) 


Associated  Department  and  University  Faculty 


Vincent  Branick,  S.S.D.  (Biblicum),  Bible 
Una  M.  Cadegan,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania),  American  Studies 
Joseph  Kozar,  S.M.,  Ph.D.  (Toronto),  Bible 
Laura  Leming,  P.M. I.,  Ph.D.  (Boston  College),  Sociology 
Paul  Marshall,  S.M.,  D.  Min.  (C.T.U.,  Chicago),  Spirituality 
Judith  Martin,  S.S.J.,  Ph.D.  (McMaster),  World  Religions 
Mark  Rye,  Ph.D.,  (Bowling  Green),  Psychology 
Anthony  B.  Smith,  Ph.D.  (Minnesota),  Religion  and  Culture 
Pamela  Thimmes,  O.S.F.,  Ph.D.  (Vanderbilt),  Bible 
William  Vance  Trollinger,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  History 
Angela  Ann  Zukowski,  M.H.S.H.,  D.Min.  (United), 
Communications 


Distinguished  Visiting  Professors 


1999 
1999 


Michael  Cuneo  (Anthropology,  Fordham) 
2000,  2001:  William  Portier  (Theology, 
Mount  St.  Mary's,  Emmitsburg) 
2001:  James  D.  Davidson  (Sociology,  Purdue) 
2002:  Mel  Piehl  (History,  Valparaiso) 
TBD:  M.  Shawn  Copeland  (Theology,  Marquette) 


•  A  commitment  to  doing  inculturated 
theology  in  the  U.S.  Catholic  context. 

•  A  focus  on  interdisciplinary  research  that 
integrates  social  scientific  and  histories 
methods. 

•  A    generous    financial    aid  program 

Fellowships/assistantships  (renewable 
provide  stipends  and  full  tuition  remissioi 
for  qualified  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  students. 

•  A  Catholic  and  Marianist  university. 


For  further  information  and  applications  for 
the  Ph.D.  program  and  for  M.A.  programs  in 
Theological  Studies  and  Pastoral  Ministry, 
contact: 

Terrence  W.  Tilley,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

Religious  Studies  Department 

University  of  Dayton 

300  College  Park 

Dayton  OH  45469-1530 
Phone:  937-229-4321 
Website:  http://www.udayton.edu/~relstudy 
Email:  RelStudy@notes.udayton.edu 


I 


•.■Ciinic  a  biilwiirk  ot  anti-Ciommu- 
II  after  World  W  ar  il  and  lias 
ntly  emerged,  after  the  period  of 
:ar}'  rule,  as  a  force  tor  democratiza- 

t  is  also  an  overstatement,  Freston 
ests,  to  link  third  world  evangelicals 
United  States-backed  right-wing 
tics.  While  some  ot  these  new 
ches  have  been  conservative,  there 
.'quently  a  split  between  church 
.Tship  and  grass-roots  members, 
think  for  themselves.  Conclusive 
nee  of  direct  C.l.A./State  Depart- 
:  influence  on  evangelicals  is  also 
hard  to  substantiate, 
.nother  key  factor  is  cultural.  In 
'  Latin  American  countries  where 
olicism  is  either  predominant  or 
itablished  church,  evangelicals  find 
selves  ado|iting  a  more  defensive 
re.  In  others,  wh.,Te  anticlericalism 
inked  to  national  independence, 
•elicals  have  historically  been  part 
political  establishment, 
ecause  he  has  opted  tor  a  survey 
)ach,  Freston  draws  mainly  on 
shed  secondary  sources.  More 
led  field  research  would  have 
rthened  the  narrative  and  analyti- 
mtent  of  the  book,  even  if  this 
t  fewer  country  studies.  Had  he 
:d  on  a  few  prominent  countries, 
ithor  could  have  incorporated  the 
ts  gained  from  other  countries  in 
■egion  into  a  comparative  analy- 

y  other  major  question  deals  with 
ilical  theology.  Though  theolog\' 
•essed,  it  needs  a  far  more  system- 
i:amination  than  Freston  supplies, 
lat  degree  is  a  particular  evangeli- 
urch's  political  option  condi- 
by  its  underlying  theology?  (]on- 
to  what  extent  does  a  particular 
al  context  change  evangelical  the- 

servations  aside,  this  hook  is  a 
ne  alternative  to  political  and  the- 
al  polemic.  Preston  is  careful  in 
alysis,  moderate  in  his  conclu- 
He  has  presented  a  vast  range  of 
cal  and  theoretical  material  in  a 
r  that  is  valuable  to  the  scholar, 
essible  to  the  general  reader.  We 
>o  spared  most  of  the  excesses  of 
lese,  for  which  he  tieserves  our 
Anthony  Egan 


An  Internship  in  the  Art  of  Spiritual  Direction 

For  those  discerning  a  call  to  the  growing  ministry  of  spiritual  direction 
or  for  those  who  wish  to  refine  their  skills  under  competent  supervision. 
Limited  enrollment.  Held  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 
June  30-JuIy  26,  2002  -  Application  deadline:  March  15,  2002 


For  Application  and  Brochure: 

2300  Adeline  Drive, 

Burlingame,CA  94010 

(650)  340-7495  salmeida@mercyburl.org 

www.mercy-center.org 


Mercy  Center 


Formation  for  Spiritual  Directors  Programs 
in  the  tradition  of  St.  Vincent  De  Paul 

Hot  every  spiritual  director  is  called 
to  accompany  those  who  have  been 
arginalized,  but  the  tradition  clearly  reveals 
that  the  charism  of  spiritual  direction  is 
linked  to  concern  for  the  most  abandoned. 
We  provide  the  opportunity  for  participants  to  explore 
this  reality. 

This  1 5-month  program  has  2  required  residency  sessions 
(January  4-19,  2002  and  February  2-8,  2003)  at  the  Vincentian 
Renewal  Center  near  Princeton,  IN^J. 

Contact:  Sr.  Wary  Francis  Martin,  D.C.,  Vincentian  Renewal  Center 
75  Napleton  Rd.,  Princeton,  INJ  08540-9614 
Phone:  (609)  520-9626  ext.  4208;  Fax:  (609)  520-0593 


'Listen...with  the  ear  of  your  heart...for  my  word  is  meant  for  you."  (Rule  of  Benedict) 


Master  of  Arts  in  Theology 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Studies 
Master  OF  Divinity 
Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Ministry 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Music 

==j=  Saint  John's 

School  (if  Theology  •  Seminary 
Collcgeville,  Minnesota  56321 


Programs  of  academic 
excellence  integrated  with 
preparation  for  spiritual  and 
pastoral  leadership. 
Fellowships  and  full  tuition 
scholarships  available. 


mbanken(gcsbsju.eclu  •  http://www.csbsju.edu/sot  •  800-361-8318 
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notices 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  ilcsii;nal  to  work  with 
_\()ur  current  muiistry.  Two  thrcc-ucek  scssi(jns 
(lanuiirv'  and  junc)  on  campus  yearly,  with  gukl- 
c(l  indc-pc-ndcnt  study.  Accredited.  Concentra- 
tions in  pastoral  supervision,  (IP.F,.,  Hispanic 
niiiiisir\  .  {''or  inhirmation  wnte  or  call:  Oblate 
School  of 'rheolog\  ,  2S5  Ohlate  Drive,  San 
Anionio,  'i  X  7«216;  Ph;  (210)  341-1V)6.  \'isit 
our  W'el)  site  at:  www  .ost.edu. 

Health  (>are 

COUNSELING/PSYCHOTHERAPY.  Rev.  I  dward 
l.aiiiliro,  Ph.D.,  C.C.Vl.H.C.— Chatham  Psy- 
chiatric Croup.  Sensitive  to  the  unique  treat- 
ment issues  and  pnvac\  needs  of  the  clertjv,  reli- 


yious  sisters  and  brothers.  Nordiern  New  Jer- 
sey. Ph:  (V73)6%-31()2. 

Institute 

LEADERSHIP  PROGRAM.  Institute  For  Reflec- 
tive Leadership  (l.R.i..)  [)rovides  leadership 
f(jrniation  to  clergy,  reliifious  and  lav  leaders. 
I.R.L.  fosters  leadership  development  by  assist- 
ing leaders  to  move  fr(jm  an  eg(j-based 
ap])roach  to  a  spirit-based  approach.  Our  pro- 
cess |)romotes  success  through  peace  of  mind. 
Ph:  (.SOS)  234-6.S40;  Web:  www. Reflective- 
Leadership. c(  im. 

Positions 

ASSUMPTION  COLLEGE  seeks  a  SF.NIOR 
I  in  ()L()(,L\\  AND  (;OOD  AIXMINIS- 
LRA  IOR  tor  a  teaching  jiosition  m  theology 


How  Jesus  Died:  the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  fiiU-length  video  feature  presenting  the  comprehensive  medical, 
forensic  and  historical  details  of  the  Pa.s.ston  of  Jesus  Chri.st. 


.-\  pti  .k-ssi.  ui,ill\-pr.  'diRcd  Iciturcdenytb  \  ideo,  i  i(  i\V  :s  1  ill  1 1:  Till.  I  I\A1  1^ 
1 1>  II  IS  ,1  ciiinpieliensive  presentation  of  eveiy  detail  ot  Jesus'  final  bours,  from 
His  entr\'  into  Jcriis:ilem  tor  the  Last  Supper,  tbrouyb  His  prayerful  ayony  in  the 
Garden  of  Ciethseniane,  His  trials  before  the  Sanbedrin  and  Pilate,  the  scoury- 
mi;,  tbe  crowninj;  watb  thorns,  the  brutal  a.scent  to  Gol^jotha  beariny  the  weifjht 
.  if  the  cross,  the  nailing  ot  His  bands  ;ind  feet,  and  tbose  final  three  hours  of  tor- 
ment, ending  m  His  tie.itb. 

Tbe  cominenr.iry  of  tour  world-renowned  experts  in  their  fields  will  ^wu  you  the 
most  thoroUKb  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire  ot  tbe  reality  ot  Jesus'  pas- 
sion from  tbe  perspectives  of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert  on  pain,  a 
historian  and  an  archaeologist. 


Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  u 
Irli.in  Uiitthini' llM\x  ll.sl  sii|||t:THl  KI\-\I  liSllnl 


I iiulerst, Hiding  ot  wh;ir  |esiis  endured 


1  copy:  $29.95 

Xls-  U      sHil'l'lNl .  ANt) 
llAN'DIJNc; 


DlSPONIBLE  EN  ESPANOL 


TO  ORDER: 

1-800-303-9595 
www.trinitypictures.com 

Guarantee:  Complete  Salisfaclion  or  Your  Money  Back  within  90  days 


|..|-in  IliiKT.  l'r,iJiKcr/l'irLLr..r. 


TKri 


6th  Annual 


GOODNEWSweek 

A  dynamic  week  of  personal  renewal 


January  2-8,  2002  in  Chartrcs  ♦  PARIS  ♦  Rouen 

Interpret  1 11'^  (Uilture  as  d  Means  to  the  Saered" 

\\  ith 

Bishop  Richard  Malone, 
Malcolm  Miller,  Dr.  John  Dick 

(.(ill,  ht/\  lit  h.nidil  jiii  timii  hijiifnitifioiiiiiiflllii'ihitir 
'\\\\-  l\s[  1 1 1  1 1  ion  Ki  I  n  ,i(  )\  Im  n  (  \i  n  »\  and  Ki  i  i<  -um  s  S  i  i  mis 

Sacred  Heart  University 

.Sl.SI  Park  \\enue,  Hairiicid,  <  :oiiiieclicut  (k)4.>2-l ()()()  I  S.\ 

2().^..'?7L7S67    hax:  2(),^..^6.S.47yX 
eiuail:  reaps@sacredhcart.cdii  ♦  www.sacrcdhcart.cdii/rcups 


and  an  initial  three-year  term  as  depaii 
chair.  The  departinent,  currently  staffed 
full-time  and  several  adjunct  professors 
an  undergrailuate  major  and  enjoys  a  pi  r 
status,  along  with  the  jihilosophy  dep;ii 
in  constituting  the  core  of  A-ssumprion  - 
arts  /science  curriculum.  CJandidates 
demonstrate  leadership  in  promotin 
(Catholic  and  ecumenical  mission  of  the  i 
t(j  help  its  students  acquire  a  love  for  thi 
as  the  integrating  jirinciple  of  their  sn 
.Applicants  should  have  been  tenured  prc\ 
for  at  least  10  years,  hold  the  rank  of  fiil 
tessor  and  ha\e  achievetl  a  notable  pulil 
record  in  order  to  ijualih'  for  tenure  an 
professorship  at  /\ssunipdon  College.  1  h 
ot  specialization  is  open.  The  deadlii 
application  is  Nov.  1,  2001.  Send  lett 
application,  curriculum  vitae  and  three  I 
of  recommendation  to:  Rev.  Roger  R 
riveau,  .'\.A.,  .Acting  C^hair,  Theologv'  1 ) 
ment,  /Vssumption  College,  500  Salisbui 
Worcester,  i\IA  01609-12%.  Assumptim 
lege  encourages  apphcations  from  candid 
diverse  cultural  background.  EOE.  1 
.Achieve.  (Contribute. 

CAMPUS  MINISTER.  Catholic  priest  to  se 
chaplain  at  L  ni\ .  ot  1  exas  Aledical  Braiu 
Texas  A&M  at  Galveston.  Campus  nii; 
and  hospital  chaplaincy  experience  prefer: 
well  as  C.C.AL.A.  Certification.  Send  resii 
Personnel  Office,  PO  Box  907,  Houstoi 
77001. 

THE  DIOCESE  OF  LA  CROSSE,  WIS.,  s 

full-time  DIRKCLOR  OF  THE  OFFK 
CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS.  The  Dired 
Catholic  Schools  assists  the  bishop  in  the 
ning,  implementation  and  e\'aluati' 
Catholic  education  programs  in  dioces.i 
mentary  and  secondary  schools.  The  l)i 
carries  out  a  pivotal  role  in  the  work  ^ 
seven  unified  Catholic  school  systems 
Director  collaborates  with  the  Director  o 
echesis  in  the  operation  ot  the  Departin 
Catholic  Education,  monitors  complKii 
diocesan  Catholic  schools  with  diocesai 
cies  and  issues  directives  for  their  appln 
provides  consultation  to  parishes  and  dc:i 
on  the  administrative  organization  of  C 
schools  and  assists  local  pastoral  authori 
the  recruitment  and  hiring  ot  administrai 
Catholic  sehocds.  Fhe  Director  give' 
approval  to  the  hiring  of  all  administi 
(^)ualifications:  a  person  in  full  comin 
with  the  Catholic  Church,  graduate  dcL 
educational  administration  with  related  s 
in  sacred  theology',  and  teaching  and  adi 
tratne  experience  in  Catholic  schools.  Sei  ii 
ter  ot  introilucrion,  resume  and  diree  leti 
recommendation  by  Oct.  L5,  2001,  to 
Reverend  Richartl  \V.  (Jilles,  Aloderator 
Curia,  P.O.  15o\  4004,  La  Crosse,  WI  ^ 
4004. 

LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY  NEW  ORLEANS.  In 

tor  Ministry  invites  applications  tor  the  ptrii 
of  Director.  Qualifications  include  a  terin 
degree  in  theology,  religion,  etlucatiom 
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education  or  field  appropriate  for  practi- 
eology;  a  record  of  successful  administra- 
xperience  and  collal)orative  leadership; 
ng  experience  anti  scholarship,  preterahly 
listry;  a  member  ot  the  Roman  (Catholic 
lunitv,  familiar  with  contemporary 
n  Catholic  theoiog)'.  The  Director's  pri- 
-esponsihilities  are  die  administrative  and 
iai  management  of  tlie  Institute  tor  \lin- 
ind  the  acadeinic  oversight  ot  all  pro- 
The  Institute  is  located  within  City  (^ol- 
Loyola  University  New  Orleans.  The 
ite  offers  master's  degrees  in  pastoral 
and  religious  education,  both  on  campus 
a  distance-learning  fomiat,  with  theolog- 
d  pedagogical  commitments  to  practical 
Ty  and  adidt  education.  .Application  let- 
ume,  three  reference  letters  and  an  offi- 
anscript  ot  highest  degree  should  be 
sed  to:  Chair,  L.I.M.  Director  Search 
ittee;  Loyola  University,  Box  16;  6.^6.^ 
arles  Avenue;  New  Orleans,  L\  701 18. 
ations  will  be  accepted  until  Dec.  1, 
)r  until  position  is  filled.  Position  avail- 
immer  2002.  Loyola  University  is  an 
I  employer.  Women  and  minorities  are 
iged  to  apply.  Please  visit  our  Web  site 
.lo\Tio.edu/lim. 

WL  ASSOCIATE.  St.  Patrick-St.  .Antho- 
ted  m  ilowntown  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  a 
can  urban  ministry  center  with  a  motto 
in  Hearts,  Open  Minds,  Open  Doors." 
'ely  social  justice-centered  community 
lO-plus  households  and  is  seeking  a  lead- 


er responsible  tor  pastoral  muiistrv  with  women 
in  the  parish  and  m  ihe  cit\  .  The  successful 
candidate  will  be  creati\e,  collaborali\ e  and 
energetic  with  excellent  interjiersonal,  organi- 
zational and  networking  skills.  iVl.Div.  or  ,Vl./\. 
in  |)astoral  ministr\'  or  related  fields  with  a  min- 
imum ot  5  years  in  a  parish  or  similar  setting. 
I'lill-time  position  offers  a  competitive  salary 
commensurate  with  experience;  benefits;  su|)- 
port  staff  SentI  resume  and  references  to:  Alar)- 
B.  (Jorman,  (Chairperson,  Search  Committee, 
St.  Patrick-St.  Anthony  Church,  2S5  Church 
St.,  I  lartford,  CT  061(13-1  1''6.  f'-mail:  ,\laryB- 
( iiirinan@aol.com;  w  u  w  .StPatrick-St.Antho 
n\  .org. 

Retreats 

PREACHING  THE  JUST  WORD  SEMINAR/RETREAT 

wuh  Walter  Burghardt,  S.J..  Oct.  21-26,  2(101, 
Bishop  Molloy  Passionist  Retreat  House,  86- 
4."!  Edgerton  Blvd.,  Jamaica,  N.V  114.^2.  Join- 
ing Father  Walter  will  be  Rev.  Ra\niond  B. 
Kemp,  J.  Cilenn  Murray,  S.J.,  Barbara  Reid, 
O.P.,  Rev.  John  Carr  and  Rev.  Leo  Murray. 
$125  n(jn-refundable  registration  fee.  Tuition 
$.500  (includes  tuition,  meals  and  room).  Day- 
only  program  $75  per  day.  For  more  informa- 
tion, please  call  Bishop  Molloy  at  (718)  739- 
122V. 


letters 

Do  Not  Generalize 

1  v\  isli  to  coninicnt  on  the  article 
'"Home  Alone'  in  the  Priesthood" 
(8/27)  by  MsgT.  luigene  T.  CJomtilka— 
not  to  comment  on  AJsgr.  Ciomulka's 
theory  ahotit  loneliness  in  the  jiriest- 
hood,  l)ut  on  what  I  fear  cotild  he  an 
unfortunate  generalization  drawn  from 
the  article's  subheading,  "VVTiy  did 
C>atholic  chaplains  get  into  troulile  more 
often  than  Protestants?" 

I  entered  the  Navy  (Chaplain  (>)r]is 
in  I%()  and  served  f)n  active  duty  until 
iyS6  in  assignments  that  included  that 
ot  detailer  or  director  of  personnel 
assignments  for  Navy  chaplains  of  all 
faiths,  as  well  as  in  other  senior  com- 
mand assignments.  Since  retiring  ft-om 
the  Navy,  I  have  served  the  military 
archbishop,  acting  for  the  past  10  years 
as  his  vicar  for  chaplains. 

By  unfortunate  coincidence,  the 
years  \  992  to  1W4 — while  .Vlonsignor 
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'ithout  guile 


Do  you  desire  to 
serve  God  in  our 
Middle  East 
IMission  as 


%  (filial  J.vi-KP^es. 


''Hold  on.  Here  conies  my  cue. 


Faithful  to  the  mission  handed 
on  by  our  founder,  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  in  1217,  we  imitate  the  life 
of  Jesus  Christ  through  religious, 
educational  and  social  services 
to  bring  Christ  to  the  native  and 
pilgrim  peoples,  and  preserve 
those  shrines  which  embrace  the 
Life,  Death,  and  Resurrection  of 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

PREACH  PEHAriCE  AHD 
PEACE  TO  ALL  THE  HATIOMS 


\  iH  alum  I  )iu-u (11 ,  I  U)!',  L,iikI  I  uiiii  isc  ails. 
I  'lOO  QiiiiK.v  St.,  Nt;  VViishiiHilon,  DC  2001 : 
I'll;  12021  .^2f>-6800 


A.lilli- 
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(lomulka  served  as  deputy  chajilain  for 
the  Marine  Corps — proved  to  he  the 
most  difficuh  oi  niv  years  as  vicar  for 
chaplains.  A  total  of  four  Navy  priests 
semng  as  Marine  Corps  chaplains  had 
serious  prohlems.  Two  were  sentenced  to 
terms  in  the  hrig,  and  two  were  permittetl 
to  resign.  In  that  same  time  j^eriod,  there 
were  no  comparal)le  situations  in  an\' 
other  liranch  ot  the  militaiy.  To  the  hest 
ot  m\'  know  ledge,  nothing  as  serious  as 
that  had  ever  hapjiened  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  military  ordinariate.  I  can  tes- 
tify that  such  a  situation  has  not  recurred. 

Through  our  histon'  as  an  ordinari- 
ate, there  have  been  prohlems  ni  miscon- 
duct involving  individual  priests;  init  as  I 
have  stated,  I  tear  the  generalization  that 
could  i)e  drawn. 

Basetl  upon  my  41  years  ot  serving 
widi  militan'  chaplains,  I  can  state — with 
the  concurrence  ot  cha[ilains  ot  other 
taiths  whose  military  semce  included 
personnel  responsibilities — that  Catholic 
chaplains  in  general  have  not  been  a  tlis- 
cijilinan  problem  in  the  militan". 


I  reaffirm  the  militaiy  archdiocese's 
pride  in  its  priests,  including  Monsignor 
Gomulka,  and  its  gratitude  tor  their  dedi- 
cated service.  That  pride  and  gratitude  I 
am  sure  is  shared  by  the  Catholic  militaiy 
personnel  ot  our  nation  and  their  families, 
to  whom  our  priests  have  ministered  and 
still  minister  with  great  dedication, 
courage,  generositv'  and  taithfulness  to 
their  priesthood. 

(Most  Rev.)  John  J.  Glynn 
Auxiliary  Bishop,  Vicar  for  Chaplains 
Archdiocese  for  the  Militaiy  Services 

A  Myopic  Analysis 

In  "i  lome  AJone'  in  the  Priesthood" 
(<S/27),  Msgr.  F".ugene  C^omulka  addresses 
a  veiy  important  issue.  He,  however, 
seems  to  have  equated  the  ministry'  of 
chajilaincv'  with  systemic  issues  within 
the  militaiy  and  the  priesthood.  His 
mvopic  analysis  ot  the  situation  misses 
the  larger  issue  tor  priest  conduct  and 
places  the  resolution  v\ith  the  non-cler- 
ics. 

Living  alone  does  not  in  itself  create 
temptations.  Nor  does  living  singly  cre- 


ate the  following  of  these  invitationsj 
infidelit)'  to  the  vows,  promises  and  m 
mitment  ot  priesthood  (or  religious  e 
The  real  resolution  for  the  problem' 
Monsignor  Gomulka  address  is  in  tf 
transformation  of  the  system  of  pric  , 
isolation  and  lack  of  healthy  and  hoi  ^t 
coinmunitv'-building  among  and  v\  it 
their  brother  priests  and  bishops. 

This  calls  tor  pastoral  leadershi| 
the  part  of  the  bishops,  who  are  abk 
set  an  environment  of  trust,  commii 
genuine  love  and  deep  prayer  with  ,i 
among  priests.  The  problem  is  a  rcl 
tional  one  within  the  priesthood  itsL 
and  needs  to  be  addressed  there.  It  i 
about  the  parishioners'  (and  especi.il 
not  just  the  women)  showing  gratiti  _ 
and  love,  (iratitude  and  love  within  > 
church  should  be  a  giving  and  reccr. 
in  which  the  pastor/priest  and  coni^i 
gants  share  equally.  But  Father  can  > . 
do  it  it  he  is  nourished  and  nurtured: 
home — within  the  priesthood  ami  li 
bishop. 

Barbara  Sheeli 

ChK\. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  sent  with  the  writer's  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number  to  America's  e^oi 
offices  or  by  electronic  mail  to:  letters@americapress.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 


You  have  always  wanted  to 
Study  in  Jemsalem... 

So  come  to  the 

TANTUR  ECUMENICAL  INSTITUTE 
IN  JERUSALEM  for  a 

•  Three-Month  Autumn  or 
Spring  Program 

•  One-Month  Summer  Program 

•  Christmas  or  Easter  Laity 
Enrichment  Program 

Contact:  Fr.  Michael  McGarry,  C.S.P. 

)^ 

Fax:  (972)-2-676-0914 
Email:  tantur@netvision.net.il 
Visit  our  Website:  www.come.to/tantur 

Administered  by  the  University  ot  Notre  Dnme,  USA. 


FORDHAM 


New  York  City's  Jesuit  University 


Fordham  University 

is  proud  to  announce  the  establishment  of 


The  Center  for  American  Catholic  Studies 

directed  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Massa,  S.J. 


Through  its  programs  and  events,  the  Center 
will  explore  the  challenge  and  promise  of 
the  Catholic  tradition  for  culttire  in  the  U.S. 
in  the  twenty-tlrst  century. 


For  more  information  contact: 

Rev.  Mark  Massa,  S.J.,  at  (718)  817-3243 


America   September  24 


e  word 

Ime  for  a  Vision  Check 

rrty-sixth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  September  30,  2001 

iings:  Am.  6:1,  4-7;  Ps.  146;  1  Tim.  6:11-16:  16:19-31 

Lord  gives  sight  to  the  blind.  The  Lord  niises  up  those  zvho  ivere  halved  dmvi/. 
Lord  loves  the  just  (Ps.  146:8) 


WAS    rillNKlNC;  AliOU  I  these 

readings  while  halt-heartedly  watch- 
ing one  of  the  morning  television 
news  shows.  There  was  a  segment 
le  rising  number  of  spas  for  dogs, 
e,  with  compatible  companions,  they 
I  get  a  complete  makeover — haircut, 
poo,  pedicure — topped  off  by  a  dose 
omatherapy.  Bring  back  Amos  thun- 
g  against  the  con^placent  in  Zion  for 
conspicuous  con.:umption  and  regal 
;  (writing  music  like  David)!  Wliile 
las  may  be  a  bit  humorous,  they  are 
symptom  of  the  growing  and  massive 
rity  in  wealth  in  the  United  States, 
chest  country  in  the  world,  with  one 
I  highest  rates  of  children  living  in 

he  Gosj)el  narrative  of  the  rich  man 
loor  Lazarus  is  the  Lukan  culmina- 
fjesus'  teaching  about  the  danger  of 
1.  Because  the  good  news  originates 
g  the  anawim,  marginal  and  humble 
£  who  are  open  to  God  (Zechariah, 

the  shepherds,  Anna  and  Simeon), 
s  Gospel  is  often  called  the  "Ciospcl 

Poor."  Yet  there  is  far  more  mate- 
lout  the  dangers  of  great  wealth  and 
tfalls  the  rich  face  in  res|i()nding  to 
lod  news,  so  the  Gospel  may  also  be 

y  called  "Somber  News  for  the 
hy."  ^ 

oday's  Gospel  begins  with  vivid 
sts:  designation  of  status  (rich)  ver- 
ier; dressed  in  purple  garments  of 
len  (a  color  and  material  very  costly 

ancient  world)  versus  clothed  in 
lus  sores;  sumptuous  daily  meals, 
ikely  with  other  rich  dinner  guests, 

scavenging  for  food  with  dogs  as 
only  companions.  Yet  the  poor 

name — names  are  rare  in  para- 
Lazarus  (lit.  "God  helps")  is  a  hint 
reversal  of  fate  diat  will  unfold, 
'le  poor  man  dies  and  angels  carry 
I  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  while  the 


rich  man  tlies  and  has  a  ftmeral  (nor- 
mally a  sign  of  Ciod's  favor).  The  para- 
ble shifts  dramatically  with  a  suqirising 
reversal  of  fate:  the  rich  man  is  in  tonnent 
in  the  netherworld,  but  looks  up,  sees 
Lazarus  v\ith  Abraham  anti  begs  "F"ather 
Abraham"  to  senti  Lazarus  with  a  drop  of 
water  to  cool  his  tonnent.  Abraham,  as  the 
guardian  of  the  covenant  fidelity  of  the 
people,  assumes  the  role  of  teacher,  dis- 
closing to  the  rich  man  the  dire  fate  that 
awaits  him.  The  key  to  understanding  this 
harsh  punishment  is  that  the  rich  man  first 
sees  Lazarus,  who  had  lain  at  his  gate, 
when  the  chasm  between  them  is  eternally 
fi.xed.  During  his  lifetime,  his  wealth  creat- 
ed a  gulf  that  made  him  blind  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor  man.  Now  he  can  gaze  on 
him  only  when  it  is  too  late. 

Having  realized  his  sinftilness,  he  then 
begs  Abraham  to  allow  him  to  send 
Lazarus  to  wam  his  brothers,  who  appar- 
endy  are  living  in  the  same  lavish  st)'le. 
Abraham  replies  that  they  have  the  same 
opportunities  the  rich  man  had,  namely 
the  Law  anti  the  prophets — a  reference  to 
the  injunctions  of  the  Torah  to  care  for 
the  poor  and  the  needy  and  the  warnings 
of  the  prophets,  like  those  of  Amos. 
Somewhat  persistently,  the  rich  man 
shows  an  even  deeper  blindness  to  Ciod's 
revelation  and  asks  instead  for  some 
startling  event  such  as  the  return  from  the 
dead  of  Lazarus,  to  convince  them.  Abra- 
ham again  states  that  without  listening  to 
the  Law  and  the  prophets,  the  brothers 
w  ill  not  be  converted  even  if  someone 
should  rise  from  the  dead. 

I  his  parable  offers  rich  resources  for 
reflection  today,  throughout  the  Bilile, 
the  ov  erriding  evil  of  great  w  ealdi  consists 
in  the  way  it  so  takes  over  people's  lives 
that  it  makes  them  deaf  to  die  teaching  of 
l  orah  and  blind  to  the  sufferings  of  neigh- 
bors. Today,  as  many  people  zip  along 
freeways  from  plush  offices  to  gated  com- 


munities, one  wonders  how  thev  can  ever^ 
see  the  poor  at  dieir  gates.  Pope  John  Paul 
II  has  constantly  invokeil  this  parable  to 
challenge  the  rich  nations  of  the  world  to 
see  the  impoverished  peoples,  who  are 
often  at  their  veiy  doorstep. 

Also  of  great  importance  is  the  abiding 
validity  of  the  "Law  and  the  prophets"  to 
form  Christian  conscience.  Christians 
today  believe  in  the  risen  Jesus,  and,  per- 
haps, some  in  Luke's  community  felt  that 
this  was  enough.  They  no  longer  hatl  to 
take  seriously  the  Jewish  ti  atlition  of  justice 
and  compassion  for  the  weak.  Stress  on  the 
risen  and  reigning  C^hrist  can  engender  a 
neo-triumphalism  that  focuses  on  limrgical 
pomp,  resplendent  buildings  and  parochial 
discussions  of  (>atholic  identity.  But  the 
one  risen  from  the  dead,  who  offers  salva- 
tion to  us  today,  is  the  same  Jesus  who  lis- 
tened to  the  voice  of  Moses  and  the 
lirophets  and  offered  love  antl  acceptance 
to  the  marginalized  of  his  day,  while  utter- 
ing sober  warnings  to  the  proud  and  pros- 
perous. Like  the  brothers  of  Lazarus,  if  we 
cannot  plumb  the  social  message  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  the  w(jrds  (jf  the  risen 
Jesus  will  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 


praying  with  scripture 

•  Prayerfully  ask  tfie  risen  Christ  to 
open  your  eyes  to  the  sufferings  of 
others. 

•  Read  prayerfully  the  book  of  Amos, 
Deuteronomy  15,  and  Isa.  1:1-20 
while  reflecting  on  how  "the  Law  and 
prophets"  challenge  you  today. 

•  Recall  how  people  like  Lazarus  have 
been  a  source  of  grace  in  your  life. 
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Pope  John  Paul  II  Cultural  Center 


VOlUi 


Reflect  on  faith.  Expand  y 
mind.  Delight  your  soul.  Experiem 
the  one-of-a-kind,  architecturally 
stunning  Pope  [ohn  Paul  II  Cultur 
Center  where  modern  technology 
meets  timeless  spirituality.  You'll  fir 
family-friendly  interactive  galleries, 
world-class  exhibits  from  the  Vatica 
Museums,  the  Papal  Heritage  Roor 
Children's  Gallery,  Museum  Store, 
and  Cafe.  Visitors  of  all  ages 
explore  faith  and  culture  from 
places,  peoples  and  traditions  arour 
the  world.  A  unique  experience. 

Don  t  miss  it! 


POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II 


1 


■  CULTURAL  CENTER 


■ 


Washington  DC^s  Newest  Must^see  Attraction 

Tuesday  -  Saturday  IQ  am  -  5  pm  |  Sundaj'  12  noon  -  5  pm  |  Closed  Mondays  (^except  holiday  Mondays) 
General  Admission  -  $8  |  Seniors,  students  and  children  4-12,  $6  |  kids  3  and  tmdcr  free 
3900  Harewood  Road.  NE,  Washington,  DC  20017  |  202-635-5400  |  WM'w.jp2cc.org 
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I 

A  Jesuit  mm 


Of  Many  Things 


Sw  \\  II,        will  forever  be 
etched  in  the  consciousness  of 
all  living  Americans,  but 
assuredly  in  a  unique  way  for 
New  \'orkers  and  W^ashingtonians.  In 
New  York,  a  variant  of  the  question, 
"Where  were  you  when  the  lights  went 
out?"  is  asked  and  pondered  citj-wide. 
POr  me,  the  answer  is  "just  one  train 
stop  a\\  a\-  from  my  office."  From  that 
moment  on,  eveiything  changed.  As 
many  editors  stayed  periodically  mncd 
in  to  the  communit)'  television  set  on 
the  si.xth  tloor  of  America  House,  the 
atmosphere  assumed  a  surreal  quality. 
There's  no  question  that  the  heinous 
acts  of  terrorism  witnessed  that  day 
hav  e  a  profound  imjiact  on  us  all — 
albeit  in  different  ways  and  lev  els  of 
emotional  intensity.  But  New  Yorkers 
were  united  in  a  comuK^n  pain,  a 
shared  trauma,  a  singular  witness  to  an 
atrocit)-  w  hose  magnitude  defies  the 
imagination,  let  alone  categorization. 

( )n  a  ft"esh  air  break  at  about  1 1 :3() 
a.m.,  I  was  literally  taken  aback  by  the 
throngs  of  people — five  and  six  deep — 
on  the  sidewalks  of  the  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  It  seemed  like  St.  Patrick's 
Day  on  Fifth  Avenue,  but  without  the 
parade.  Most  of  them  were  evacuees — 
not  just  fi'om  dow  ntown  but  all  across 
the  cit)'.  Banks,  office  buildings,  shop- 
ping malls,  transit  systems  closed  up 
tight,  lirought  to  a  screeching  halt.  And 
speaking  of  screeching,  the  near-con- 
stant dnjne  of  sirens,  a  commonplace 
in  this  ciu' — something  to  which  New 
Yorkers  are  impervious — was  a  recur- 
ring reminder  of  the  devastation  that 
engulfed  New  York.  And  sirens  blared 
throughout  all  the  boroughs  of  the 
cit\'. 

,'\jiticipating  a  long  walk  home  over 
the  .^'Hh  Street/(Jueensborough 
Bridge  (the  outer  crossing  of  which 
had  been  reopened  some  time  after 
lunch),  I  planned  an  early  exit  from 
the  office.  Just  before  leaving  the 
building,  however,  I  learned  that  limit- 
ed sein-'ice  had  been  restored  on  select- 
ed subway  lines.  So  I  explored  that 
option  first,  of  course.  My  back  and 
arthritic  knee  thank  you.  Lord,  that  I 
was  able  to  catch  a  train  at  Fifth 
Avenue.  No  matter  that  the  hour  was 
2:30;  it  may  as  well  have  been  ."i  |5.ni. 


on  St.  Patrick's  Day — such  were  the 
crowds.  In  any  event,  though  an  over- 
ly long  commute,  it  was  eerily  com- 
forting. Despite  the  large  number  of 
commuters  of  all  ages  and  stripes,  the 
somber  silence  underground  was  actu- 
ally palpable.  People's  faces  said  it  all: 
fear,  disbelief,  profound  anguish,  a 
collectiv  e  sense  of  rape.  We  were  one, 
connected. 

Then  followed  a  bus  ride.  I  fell 
into  line  behind  a  high  school  boy 
who  immediately  asked  me,  "Did  you 
hear  what  happened  at  the  World 
Trade  C^enter  today?"  C^learly,  people 
wanted  to  talk  with  others.  This  was  a 
terror  that  couldn't  be  dealt  with  in 
solitude.  There  were  both  cellphone- 
toting  business  people  and  students 
riding  the  bus,  usually  the  perfect 
recipe  for  clamor.  I  had  a  seat  in  the 
front,  near  the  driver,  a  perfect  van- 
tage point  from  which  to  scan  the 
horizon,  as  it  were.  The  same  stillness, 
quiet  and  somber  reflection  I  encoun- 
tered in  the  subway  prevailed  on  that 
bus. 

Fhere  was  a  v\()man  across  the  aisle 
from  me  holding  back  tears  as  she 
spoke  vvidi  a  fellow  passenger.  .'Vs  I 
overheard  things,  her  son  is  a  police 
officer  whose  precinct  includes  the 
World  Frade  C>enter.  She  was 
recounting  a  telephone  call  he  man- 
aged to  get  through  to  her.  He  told 
her  not  to  cry,  not  to  worry  aliout  him. 
He  was  "honored  to  be  here  [helping 
on  the  scene]." 

I  could  not  return  to  the  city  the 
next  day.  There  was  a  need  to  pray  in 
church  and  reflect.  During  die  brief 
walk,  1  witnessed  many  houses  fiving 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  was  overtak- 
en with  a  sense  of  pride  and  sadness, 
all  at  once.  It  will  be  a  long  while 
bef(jre  the  numbness  thaws.  But  in  the 
meanrime,  and  for  all  time  hereafter, 
we  have  seen  once  again  the  spirit  of 
New  Yorkers  at  their  finest  and 
bravest.  This  horrific  situation 
requires  us  to  summon  eveiy  ounce  of 
faith  and  strength  to  rise  above,  to 
resist  the  human-animal  impulse  to 
seek  revenge.  It  requires  the  civilized 
world  to  stand  with  us.  God,  it  is  very, 
very  hard.  We  need  your  help. 

Patricia  A.  Kossmann 
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Lvil  and  Good 


—   ^  ACM)  WTl  irrHK  l-  NORMi  rv  of  suffering  and  evil 

Hthat  we  have  seen  in  the  terrorist  attacks  on 
the  World  Trade  Center  and  the  Pentagon,  it 
is  impossible  to  find  words  that  are  adequate 
»       to  comprehend  it.  WTien  we  search  for  words 
;al  with  this  tragedy,  we  quickly  find  ourselves  at  a 
In  the  face  of  such  disaster,  silence  and  prayer  are 
ably  the  only  adequate  response, 
.ast  week,  we  concluded  our  editorial  with  the  words 
)pe  John  Paul:  "This  was  a  dark  day  in  the  history  of 
j  anity.  But  even  if  the  forces  of  darkness  appear  to 
\  ul,  those  who  believe  in  God  know  that  evil  and 
j  1  do  not  have  the  final  say." 

j  'he  problem  of  evil  has  been  examined  since  at  least 
i  ime  of  Job,  and  no  one  has  come  up  with  an  ade- 
:  ;  answer.  To  say  simplistically  that  such  evil  is 
1 1's  will"  insults  God  and  those  who  are  suffering.  But 
'i 'd  is  all-powerful  and  all-loving,  how  can  God  per- 
i  uch  tragedies  to  occur?  Perhaps  our  mistake  is  in 
I  ing  that  God  is  all-powerful.  Perhaps  creation  lim- 
li  jod  in  ways  we  do  not  understand.  Certainly  the 
<  portrayed  by  Jesus  was  not  all-powerful — he  was 
!  red  and  crucified.  He  hangs  on  the  cross  in  solidari- 

h  all  those  who  have  suffered  unjustly.  WTien  our 
!■  late  editor  James  Martin,  S.J.,  celebrated  Mass  amid 
I  il)ble  on  the  Sunday  following  the  attack,  someone 
r  ■  "Body  of  Christ"  on  a  plywood  board  at  the  site 
'    the  Eucharist  would  be  celebrated.  Truly,  the  body 

l  ist,  bleeding  and  broken,  was  at  ground  zero.  The 
I  f  rubble  was  a  new  Calvary  with  a  cross  ot  twisted 

It  besides  the  problem  of  evil,  there  is  also  the  mys- 
r  t  love.  In  nature  the  struggle  for  life  involves  the 
I  ;il  of  the  fittest.  The  strong  prey  upon  the  weak, 
f  not  surprised  by  violence  in  nature.  Even  in 
ii  society,  we  have  been  coarsened  by  repeated 
~  ^  of  violence  and  evil,  whether  virtual  or  real.  Here 
surprised  by  altruism  and  love  when  the  strong 
themselves  for  the  weak.  The  believer  is  faced 
t  he  challenge  of  explaining  the  problem  of  evil;  the 
1  icver  is  faced  with  tiying  to  explain  the  mysteiy  of 

1  the  Sunday  after  the  terrorist  attack,  the  Gospel 


portrayed  God  not  as  a  vengeful  God,  not  as  a  punishing 
Ciotl,  but  as  a  God  who  searches  for  the  lost  so  that  he 
can  save  them.  In  the  first  parable  Jesus  described  a  shep- 
herd who  searches  for  his  lost  sheep  in  the  desert.  V\^en 
he  finds  it,  he  does  not  punish  it  for  getting  lost,  but  puts 
it  on  his  shoulders  and  brings  it  home  with  great  joy. 

Likewise,  Jesus  portrayed  God  as  a  woman  searching 
for  her  lost  coin.  She  lights  a  lamp  and  sweeps  the  house. 
She  probably  spends  more  time  and  energy  searching  for 
her  coin  than  the  coin  is  worth. 

If  Jesus  were  with  us  tf)da\',  he  might  tell  another 
parable.  He  would  tell  us  how  God  is  like  the  nurse  who 
comes  all  the  way  from  Boston  to  spend  her  vacation 
time  helping  out  at  ground  zero.  God  is  like  a  firefighter 
who  runs  into  a  burning  building,  risking  his  life  to  save 
another.  God  is  like  the  rescue  workers  who  worked  non- 
stop for  hours  trying  to  find  victims  who  can  be  rescued 
from  the  rubble. 

When  catastrophes  occur  like  the  attacks  on  the 
World  Irade  C^enter  and  the  Pentagon,  we  are  confront- 
ed with  the  enormity  of  evil  and  sin,  but  we  are  also  sur- 
prised by  grace.  Grace  is  at  work  after  the  attack  even 
more  than  sin  was  at  work  before  the  attack. 

The  second  reading  on  that  Sunday  gives  us  another 
example  of  the  mystery  of  grace.  Paul  was  a  blasphemer, 
a  persecutor  of  Christians  and  a  man  of  great  arrogance. 
But  the  Lord  grants  him  mercy  in  overflowing  measure. 
Not  only  is  he  forgiven,  he  is  transformed.  He  is  made  an 
Apostle,  filled  with  faith  and  love  in  Christ  Jesus. 

A  FEW  YEARS  AGO,  A  SIMILAR  TRANSFORMATION  occurred  in  an 

Italian  prison,  where  former  members  of  the  Red 
Brigade,  with  the  help  of  prison  chaplains,  repented  of 
their  crimes  and  became  nonviolent.  It  is  hard  for  us  to 
believe,  when  faced  with  such  evil  today,  that  such  con- 
version is  possible. 

As  we  as  a  nation  prepare  to  respond  to  these  terror- 
ist crimes,  we  must  seek  justice,  but  not  vengeance.  We 
must  not  imitate  our  attackers,  who  demonize  ethnic  or 
religious  groups.  We  must  not  kill  civilians  when  trv'ing 
to  punish  terrorists. 

We  are  faced  with  a  long  and  grim  struggle  ahead  as 
we  comfort  the  widows  and  orphans,  rebuild  our  city  and 
struggle  to  build  a  world  of  justice  and  peace.  We  join 
Jesus,  the  suffering  servant,  in  seeking  comfort  from  a 
loving  God  who  searches  through  the  rubble  for  his 
loved  ones.  We  profess  that  "evil  and  death  do  not  have 
the  final  say." 
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news 

Signs  of  the  Times 


RESCUE  WORKERS  WITH  FATALLY  INJURED  CHAPLAIN.  New  York  firefighters  and  rescue  worirs 
carry  the  fatally  Injured  fire  chaplain  Mychal  Judge  from  the  wreckage  of  the  World  Trade  Ceni. 
Father  Judge,  O.F.M.,  was  administering  the  sacraments  to  victims  when  he  was  caught  in  th 
building's  collapse.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters.) 


Nation  Moves  from  Terror  to 
Prayer 

Americans  iiKJvcd  quickly  from  shock 
and  terror  to  prayer  after  suicidal  terror- 
ists used  hijacked  passenger  planes  to 
demolish  the  twin  towers  of  the  World 
1  rade  Center  and  a  large  section  of  the 
Pentagon.  On  Sept.  16  worshippers 
packed  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New 
York  and  the  Basilica  of  the  National 
Shrine  of  the  Inunaculate  (conception  in 
Washington  for  special  Masses. 
Throughout  the  country  churches 
rcportetl  overflow  crowds  at  Sunday 
liturgies. 

Pope  John  Paul  D,  who  rarely  speaks 
more  than  once  or  twice  about  any 
tragedy,  spoke  out  immediately  and 
repeatedly  against  the  "inhuman  terrorist 
attacks"  and  offered  his  prayers  for  the 
victims.  Even  as  he  contlenined  the  vio- 
lence, he  urged  ;\mericans  not  to  resort  to 
revenge.  In  messages  read  at  Masses  in 
New  York  and  Washington  on  Sept.  16, 
the  pope  said,  "To  all  I  solemnly  repeat 
the  Gospel  injunction  not  to  he  conquered 
by  evil,  but  to  conquer  evil  with  gocjd." 

In  Washington,  five  cardinals  and  3 1 
bishops  attending  the  administi'ative  com- 
mittee meeting  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  suspended  Inisiness  to 
join  (Cardinal  McCarrick  in  a  midday 
Mass  at  the  National  Shrine.  In  a  state- 
ment mourning  the  \ictims  of  the  tragedy, 
the  gathering  of  bishops  also  prayed  for 
"those  whose  hatred  has  become  so  great 
that  they  are  willing  to  engage  in  crimes 
against  our  common  humanity."  The 
bishops  also  appealed  to  Americans  "to 
turn  away  from  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  kind 
of  hatred  which  is  the  source  of  this 
ti'ageily."  P'specialK',  they  added,  "let  us 
not  engage  in  ethnic,  religious  or  narional 
stereoty]:)ing  for  what  may  be  the  acts  of  a 
few  irrational  terrorists." 

In  a  joint  statement  on  Sept.  1 4,  top 
U.S.  Catholic  and  Muslim  leaders 
engaged  in  interreligious  dialogiie  warned 
against  "sinking  to  the  mentalit)'  and 
immorality'  of  the  perjietrators  of  Tues- 
day's crimes."  Despite  such  pleas,  several 


U.S.  mosques  and  Islamic  centers  were 
attacked,  and  a  number  of  Americans  of 
Middle  Eastern  and  South  Asian  descent 
faced  \aolence  or  threats  of  violence. 
Within  the  first  four  days  after  the  attacks, 
the  Council  on  American-Islamic  Rela- 
tions reported  more  than  200  such  inci- 
dents. 

Among  charitable  aid  agencies  that 
quickly  geared  up  tor  the  long  recfwery 
and  assistance  to  thousands  of  families 
affected  by  the  disaster  was  Catholic 
C^harities  USA,  the  agency  commissioned 
by  the  U.S.  bishops  to  represent  the 
Catholic  ccjmmunit}'  in  such  situations. 
7  he  agency  invited  people  to  connibute 
by  jihone  at  (800)  <ny-y33S,  over  the 
Internet  at  www.catholiccharitiesusa.org 
or  by  mail  to  Catholic  Charities  USA, 
P.C)'.  Bo.\  25\6H,  Alexandria,  VA  22313- 

Muslim  Theologians  Say  Attacks 
Cannot  Be  Justified  Under  Islam 

Muslim  theologians  have  vigorously 
rejected  suggestions  that  terrorist  attacks 


on  the  United  States  could  be  defei . 
under  Islamic  teaching  and  insistedaB 
Islam  stresses  "peaceful  coexistence 
among  religions.  In  Egypt,  Grand  ^lei 
Mohammed  Sayyid  Tantawi  ofal-/b 
University,  who  is  seen  as  Sunni  Islo' 
highest  religious  authority,  stronglyoi 
demned  the  attacks.  "The  killing  of 
innocent  people  is  a  despicable  and 
heinous  act  that  is  not  accepted  by 
gion  or  human  sensibility,"  he  said. ; 
terrorism  should  be  condemned,  "va 
ever  the  source,"  he  said. 

"To  kill  not  only  yourself,  but  al 
innocent  people  going  about  the  n< 
business  of  their  lives,  cannot  be  ju;ii- 
from  any  theological  viewpoint,"  sal 
Imam  Abduljalil  Sajid,  Britain's  be^ 
known  Muslim  theologian.  "No  scl 
from  any  Islamic  tradition  could  en 
text  to  claim  such  actions  are  perm  i- 
ble,"  he  said. 


Ratzinger  Says  Catholics  Focis 
Too  Much  on  Power 

Even  after  2,000  years,  Jesus'  modti- 
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disciples  are  still  arguing  over  who 
ICS  first  and  who  should  have  power 
ead  of  focusing  on  promoting  holi- 
i,  said  Cardinal  Joseph  Rat/.inger.  "If 
Jesus]  came  among  us  today  and 
■d  us  what  we  were  talking  about,  w  e 
lid  have  to  blush  and  fall  silent"  like 
disciples  in  the  Gospel,  saitl  the  car- 
il.  prefect  of  the  Congregation  for 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith.  (Cardinal 
■inger  told  the  pastoral  convention  oi 
Diocese  of  Aversa,  Italy,  that  too 
n  ecclesiology — the  theology  of  the 
■ch — gets  so  bogged  down  in  ques- 
s  of  structure  that  the  purpose  of  the 
■ch  is  overlooked. 


irch  Report  Urges  'Culture  of 
lance'  to  Protect  Children 

final  version  ot  a  report  commis- 
;d  by  the  English  and  Welsh  bish- 
arges  a  "culture  of  vigilance"  in  the 
lolic  Church  to  prevent  the  sexual 
e  of  children.  "This  is  a  ver\'  practi- 
iport  that  requires  vigorous  action," 
Lord  Nolan,  a  judge  and  member  of 
5ritish  House  of  Lords  who  chaired 
ommission.  "Our  overriding  aim 
leen  to  create  a  secure  environment 
;|  hildren.  Our  approach  has  been  to 
||  dfy  the  best  child  protection  prac- 
||  and,  wherever  possible,  to  apply  it 

ie  policies  and  procedures  of  the 
olic  Church  in  England  and 
;s,"  he  said.  "Child  abuse  is  a  great 
and  we  believe  that  the  church 
Id  be  an  example  of  excellence  in 
^1  ng  it  out,"  he  added. 


St  Says  Extremists  Threaten 
!  stians  if  Pakistan  Helps  U.S. 

i  ic  fundanientalists  in  Pakistan  have 
1  icncd  to  attack  Christian  churches 

1  government  assists  the  L^nited 
I  ^  111  its  search  for  Saudi  terrorist 
'  i;i  bin  Laden,  said  the  director  ot 
'  ikistani  bishops'  human  rights 
I  .  1  he  Rev.  Khalid  Rashid  Asi,  the 
1  mr,  said  fimdamentalist  groups  have 
.1  warning  to  Pakistani  President 
Musharraf  that  it  he  allows  the 
il  States  to  use  Pakistani  air  space 
iws  U.S.  grountl  troojis  to  attack 
inistan  from  Pakistan,  the  funda- 
>  ilists  w  ill  attack  Christian  churches 
nildings. 


Vatican:  Stop  Courses  Preparing 
Women  to  Be  Deacons 

( bourses  that  "directly  or  indirectly" 
appear  to  be  prejiaring  women  for 
ordination  as  (Catholic  deacons  must  be 
tliscontinued,  said  a  statement  trom 
three  X'atican  congregations.  Because 
the  Catholic  Church  "d(jes  not  foresee 
the  possibility"  ot  ordaining  women 
deacons,  "it  is  not  licit  to  undertake  ini- 
tiatives which,  in  some  way,  aim  at 
preparing  female  candidates  for  dia- 
conal  ordination,"  said  the  statement  ot 
Sept.  17.  The  prefects  of  the  congrega- 
tions for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  for 
Divine  Worship  and  the  Sacraments 
and  for  the  Clerg)'  signed  the  notifica- 
tion after  it  was  approved  by  Pope  John 
Paul  11. 

Particularly  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
courses  have  been  organized  to  prepare 
women  for  possible  future  ordination 
as  deacons  and,  eventually,  as  priests. 
The  three-year  programs  are  offered 
to  women  who  already  have  completed 
theological  studies.  .Although  Pope 
John  Paul  has  said  the  church  cannot 
ordain  women  to  the  priesthood, 
the  Vatican  has  not  definitively  ruled 
out  the  possibility  of  women  deacons. 
But  over  the  past  five  years  the  Interna- 
tional Theological  Commission 
and  various  Vatican  congregations  ha\  e 
discussed  the  issue  and  appear  to  be 
building  a  consensus  that  the  dea- 
conesses mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  not  ordained  as  male  dea- 
cons were. 


Ratzlnger:  Church  Government 
Could  Be  Decentralized 

While  the  papacy  is  an  essential  element 
of  the  C^atholic  Church,  there  are  many 
possible  ways  to  decentralize  governing 
functions  in  the  church,  said  Cardinal 
Joseph  Ratzinger,  head  of  the  Vatican's 
doctrinal  congregation.  "LIndoubtedly, 
regional  torums  which  take  on  even 
some  of  the  functions  until  now  carried 
out  by  Rome  are  necessary, "  the  cardinal 
said  in  Giul  mid  the  U  'orhl,  a  book-length 
inter\'iev\  with  journalist  Peter  Seewald 
jiublisheil  in  (ierman  antl  Italian. 
"Retired  /Vrchbishop  [lohn  R.j  (Juinn  ot 
San  Francisco  has  vigorously  argued  tor 
the  need  for  decentralization,"  the  cardi- 
nal said.  "Certainly,  much  could  be  tlone 


in  this  area."  Regional  and  continental 
leatherings  ot  bishojis  may  be  one  ot  the 
most  important  and  effective  means  ot 
decentralizing  the  government  ot  the 
church,  he  said,  as  long  as  they  "main- 
tain a  degree  of  intormality  and  do  not 
degenerate  in  a  bureaucratic  way  and  do 
not  open  the  way  to  the  domination  ot 
functionaries." 


Guatemalans  Fight  Malnutrition, 
Famine  After  Summer  Drought 

Antonia  Ramirez  crosses  thin,  lesion- 
covered  arms  over  her  pregnant  belly. 
Suffering  from  malnutrition,  she  has 
spent  20  days  in  a  church-run  clinic, 
fed  by  doctors  in  hopes  ot  saving 
herself  and  the  baby  inside  her  bony 
body.  "W^e  lost  our  entire  corn  crop 
when  the  rains  didn't  come,  and  we've 
just  been  eating  bits  ot  tortilla,"  said  the 
Chorti  Indian  in  thejocotan  clinic, 
140  miles  from  Guatemala  City  in 
northeastern  Chiquimula  province. 
As  she  spoke,  swollen-bellied,  thin- 
limbed  toddlers  cried  beside  her  on  the 
floor.  In  what  officials  call  the  worst 
disaster  since  Hurricane  Mitch  in  P'QH, 
a  summer  drought  destroyed  crops 
across  Central  .America  and  left  thou- 
sands of  farmers  awash  in  debt  and 
famine. 


K.  of  C.  Gives  $1  Million  for 
Families  of  Rescue  Workers 

The  Knights  ot  C^olumbus  announced 
on  Sept.  13a  $l=million  "heroes  fund" 
for  families  ot  firefighters,  law  enforce- 
ment and  emergency  medical  personnel 
killed  in  the  line  of  dut\'  at  the  World 
Trade  Center  and  Pentagon  disasters. 
"Families  ot  those  brave  men  and 
women  will  each  receive  $3,000  trom  the 
Knights  of  (Columbus  in  recognition  ot 
the  ultimate  sacrifice  made  by  their 
loved  ones,"  said  Supreme  Knight  (^arl 
\.  /Vnderson.  He  also  said  the  knights' 
educational  trust  funil  woukl  otter  full 
scholarships  at  any  C^atholic  college  or 
university  to  all  the  "children  of  Knights 
w  ho  were  in  the  military  [or  were]  full- 
time  law  enforcement  officers  or  full- 
time  firemen  killetl  or  permanently  dis- 
abled in  New  ^  ork  or  Washington  as  a 

result  ot  this  criminal  action."   

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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of  other  things 


Before  Retaliation  or 
Redemption 

^Lifted  up  for  all  to  see  was  God, 
even  in  our  sorrows.? 


TIIFRF,  ARK  TIMF.S  when 
even  ;in  atheist  must  ask, 
"Who  fir  what  can  save  us 
from  our  plight?"  Some- 
times the  great  rages  of  the 
earth,  the  physical  evils  of  earthquake 
and  tielal  wave  prompt  the  question. 
More  often,  it  is  the  appalling  moral  evil 
of  the  human  heart.  Who  can  save 
humanit)-  ft-om  itself? 

I', veil  the  massive  monuments  to 
human  self-|irotecti()n — the  center  of 
the  world's  greatest  economic  power  and 
the  pentagon  of  supreme  military 
luight — are  vulnerable  before  evil.  There 
is  no  magic  shield,  it  should  now  be  clear 
to  us  all,  to  protect  us  fi-om  disaster;  for 
as  long  as  this  world  is  walked  In'  people 
uho  believe,  h)r  whatever  reason,  that 
their  desired  goals  are  so  pressing  as  to 
justify  the  slaughter  and  incineration  of 
persons,  we  will  be  forever  vulnerable. 

When  w  e  think  of  the  World  Trade 
Outer's  collapse  into  ilust  ami  the  gap- 
ing wound  in  the  Pentagon,  when  we 
contemplate  the  excruciating  loss  of  life, 
the  brutal  terror,  the  panic  and  pain  to 
lox  ed  ones,  there  is  no  militaiy  or  mone- 
tarv  solution.  There  is  no  \engeance,  no 
retribution  that  will  make  up  for  such  an 
atrocity.  W  e  could  hang,  draw  and  quar- 
ter the  iierjietratoi-s  ot  this  monstrous 
crime,  we  could  tear  theiu  limb  from 
limb,  torture  all  their  lo\ed  ones,  anil  it 
woukl  not  raise  up  those  builiiings  from 
the  dust.  It  would  not  heal  the  wountis  of 
our  national  psyche,  the  brokenness  of 
oui'  he.irts.  It  would  not  ease  the  ane^uish 
ot  the  v  ictims.  There  is  nothing  that 
could  recompense  their  loss,  no  payback 
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that  could  dissolve  from  memory  the 
terror  they  endured. 

If  something  deeper  than  retaliation 
is  not  addressed,  there  will  be  just  more 
replacements  for  the  predators  we  now 
hunt.  We  must  come  to  understand  what 
it  is  that  would  lead  people  to  see  such 
monstrous  evil  as  a  good,  as  desirable,  as 
wfjrth  d\ing  and  killing  for.  W-Tiy  would 
Palestinian  men,  military  and  civilian,  cel- 
ebrate with  gunfire  and  free  candy  for 
children,  chanting,  "God  is  great"?  How 
could  Iraqi  television  call  it  "the  operation 
of  the  centtiry,  a  slap  in  the  face.  The 
American  (Cowboy  is  reaping  the  fruit  of 
its  cnmes  against  humanit\'"? 

I  he  hard  edge  ot  retaliation  is  not 
only  found  among  apologists  for  the 
Trade  (xMiter  abomination.  "Bomb  diose 
countries  into  rubble,"  and  "nuke  'em" 
ha\  e  been  heartl  on  the  radio  bands.  Steve 
Dunleavy  ot  The  New  York  Post  wrote: 
"  I  rain  assassins,  hire  mercenaries,  put  a 
couple  of  million  bucks  up  for  bounty 
hunters.  As  for  cities  or  countries  that 
host  these  worms,  bomb  them  into  bas- 
ked)all  courts."  If  not  vengeance,  then, 
what  are  we  as  a  jieojile  to  do?  We  cannot 
stantl  idle  before  such  monstrous  injus- 
tice, such  profound  evil.  Indeed,  there  are 
political,  economic  and  moral  sanctions 
that  we  can  and  should  emplov.  Iiiit  what 
we  most  need  to  tlo,  in  memoiy  of  those 
people  who  ha\e  died,  is  to  live  ourselves 
widi  the  genercjus  courage  they  taught  us. 
Let  firefighters,  peace  officers  and  healers 
w  in  us  over  to  their  side,  not  to  the  side  of 
those  who  hate  anti  kill  in  vengeance. 

We  who  are  (christians  must  call  out 
to  other  people  ot  faith,  especially  the 
Aluslim  faith.  The\'  are  people  of  the 
book,  as  our  Jew  ish  brothers  and  sisters 
are,  |ieo|ile  of  the  Living  Ciod.  And  just  as 


we  have  excommunication,  let  us  i ' 
them  to  cast  out  of  all  Aljrahamic  q 
munities  tho.se  who  violate  the  B( » i ' 
share.  Muslim  Imams  and  Islamic  le  i 
have  already  denounced  the  terrorisi  i 
disgrace  to  the  Koran,  as  unbeliever-  i 
will  never  merit  heaven  by  such  su  ( 
madness.  Only  if  their  voices  are  i( 
by  religious  leaders  throughout  the  \ 
will  terrorists  be  isolated,  disowned 
hontjred  and  incarcerated. 

We  who  are  not  Muslim  must  i 
that  this  will  take  great  courage  on 
part,  for  there  are  voices  of  wild  re\  i! 
in  their  midst.  And  yet,  which  relign 
nation  has  not  had  its  modem  heri  i 
was  Anwar  Sadat,  a  Muslim,  w  hi  ■ 
martyTed  for  peace;  ;ind  he  was  kilh 
Muslims.  It  was  Yitzhak  Rabin,  a. 
who  was  martyred  for  peace;  and  hk 
killed  by  a  fellow  Jew.  Just  as  it  was  ( 
hi  before  them,  who  was  assassinate 
Hindu  and  the  American  Presideni 
coin,  who  was  shot  by  an  American. 

Is  anybody,  then,  so  foolish 
think  that  this  war  is  about  natio 
religions?  No,  it  is  a  war  of  love  ann 
hate,  a  war  ot  hope  against  despair. 

rhere  are  voices  of  revenge  iiou 
midst  as  well.  And  we  Christians  ri 
must  show  our  courage,  espei 
bcaiiise  of  f)ur  faith.  For  v\  hile  Jesu;ii 
be  hon(jred  by  the  Jews  and  claimeas 
prophet  b\  islam,  he  is  our  ver\ 
made  flesh,  a  (iod  who  so  loveai 
worki  as  to  enter  it,  despite  all  the  nSeri 
and  sorrow,  des[iite  its  sin  and  ha!,  t( 
transform  and  heal  it  by  the  tnithtii 
love  requires. 

Was  it  a  sjiecial  grace  that  tli 
set  aside  for  national  mourning  w. 
feast  of  the  "  I  riumjih  of  the  Oos 
the  (Catholic  liturgucal  calender,  th 
remembrance  of  our  Lord  and  .S 
who  himself  did  not  return  evil  f< 
antl  tokl  us  to  do  the  same;  who  h 
was  killed,  armed  onl\'  with  the  po\ 
love  and  mercy;  who  himself  dii 
"all"  so  that  sins  may  be  fi)rgiveii 
himself  had  no  money,  no  mi 
uught,  but  only  the  truth;  who  h 
resisted  every  evil  that  masquerai 
l;(  )od. 

In  that  day  of  mourning,  lifted 
pain  for  all  to  see,  was  God,  even  : 
sorrow  s.  John  F.  Kavanaugl'S.J 
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At  the  World  Trade  Center,  Thursday,  vSeptember  1: 

The  Laying  Down 

of  Life 


BY  JAMES  .MAR  1  IN 

Two  DAYS  .\FTKR  11  IK  TERRORIST  .XTl  ACK  Oil  tlic  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter, I  made  my  way  to  one  of  the  emergency  trauma  centers  in  Manhat- 
tan. It  had  been  hastily  set  up  in  a  cavernous  sports  fiicility  called  Chelsea 
Piers,  on  die  Hudson  River. 
I  had  been  there  earlier,  on  the  evening  ot  Sept.  II,  still  stimned  from 
the  day's  events  like  many  New  Yorkers,  and,  also  like  many  New  Yorkers,  wanting  desper- 
ately to  do  something.  But  on  that  surreal  and  awfril  night,  I  simply  waited  with  dozens  of 
doctors,  nurses,  police  officers,  firefighters  and  volunteers  for  what  officials  expected 
would  be  hundreds  of  sumvors.  I  ran  into  diree  young  Franciscan  friars,  who  were  plan- 
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ning  to  spend  the  night  there.  They  were  full  of  energy  and 
de\'()tion.  But  though  we  wanted  to  help,  after  a  few  hours 
the  stunning  realitA'  dawned:  there  wotild  not  he  many  sur- 
\avors  to  attend  to. 

WTien  I  return  to  Chelsea  Piers  two  days  later  to  offer 
assistance,  I  discover  that  I  have  already  been  preceded  by 
scores  oi  members  ot  die  clergy.  "Another  priest,"  says  one 
harried,  sv\eadng  \olunteer  as  I  enter.  "(tO  upstairs  and  ask 
for  Ellen."  Kllen  tells  me  that  she  already  has  plent\'  of 
priests,  ministers  and  rabbis.  I  wander  downstairs,  ti'ving  to 
diink  about  where  I  might  be  able  to  help  most.  The  day 
before  I  had  spent  at  a  center  set  up  by  a  local  Catholic  hospi- 
tal, where  family  members  painfully  searched  dog-eared 
sheets  ot  paper  that  listed  die  names  of  sunivors.  But  at  that 
hospital  too  there  was  a  surfeit  ot  help:  there  are  so  many 
mental-health  care  professionals  in  Manhattan. 

Outside,  suiTounded  by  ambulances,  U.S.  Army  vehicles, 
police  cars,  fire  engines  ami  dump  trucks,  I  ask  a  police 
sergeant  a  question  upon  wliich  I  had  reflected  not  at  all.  But 
it  seems  the  right  thing  to  ask:  Do  you  think  they  might  be 
able  to  use  a  priest  downtfjwn? 

I  le  knows  w  here  I  mean.  And  I  am  terrified  he  will  say 

yes. 

Of  course,  he  says;  yes.  Almost  instantly  a  police  car 
materializes  to  bring  me  to  the  site  of  the  former  World 
Trade  Center.  One  of  my  spinmal  directors  used  to  say  that 
sometimes  it  Cod  wants  you  to  do  something,  he  removes  all 
roadblocks,  and  I  teel  this  intensely  as  we  sail  downtown.  I 
ask,  he  answ  ers,  we  go. 

Aly  own  fear  increases  widi  even^  southerh  block.  W  ith 
me  in  the  back  seat  is  a  well-dressed  psNchiati^ist.  "Ha\'e  \'Ou 
(.leak  with  ti'auma  victims?"  he  asks,  as  we  speed  dirough  the 
streets.  No,  I  say;  please  give  me  some  advace.  He  does. 

The  sights  ot  the  first  tew  minutes  ot  the  drive  are  tamil- 
iar,  c()mt(jrting:  die  ri\'er  on  the  right,  the  Manhattan  skyline 
on  die  left.  We  make  a  lefthand  ttim,  and  there  are  fewer  and 
tevver  people  walking  on  die  street.  WTien  we  stop  briefly  at 
an  intersection,  crowds  ot  people  surrountl  the  car,  cheering 
and  clapping,  waving  flags.  My  w  indow  is  open,  and  a  hand  is 
thiiist  in,  oftering  muffins,  donuts,  bottled  water.  We  turn 
again,  and  presentK  there  are  nian\  parketl  cars  coyered  with 
fine  soot.  Our  car  passes  the  line  that  cordons  oft  the  press 


from  the  rescue  area;  I  see  cameras, 
reporters,  news  vans.  And  then  we  make 
another  ttim:  here  are  cars  cnashed  by  falling 
debris,  papers  floating  in  the  breeze,  and 
more  and  more  pale  grey  ash.  We  continue 
on  and  I  catch  sight  of  a  burned,  twisted 
building.  The  psychiatrist  gets  out  of  the  car, 
wishes  me  well  and  sprints  away. 

The  car  turns  once  again,  and  I  see  the 
sight  familiar  from  repeated  viewings  on 
television:  the  horrible  remains  of  the  Trade 
Center,  issuing  forth  a  brown,  acrid  smoke 
that  chokes  one  and  brings  tears  to  the  eyes. 
It  is  repellent.  I  feel  the  urge  at  once  to 
vomit  and  to  weep. 

A  U.S.  Army  soldier  walks  over  and 
greets  me,  providing  me  with  a  sort  of 
ft-iendly  escort.  Ashamed  tiiat  I  cannot  tear 
my  gaze  from  the  site  of  the  embrowned 
buildings  only  a  tew  yards  away,  I  make  an 
eftort  to  ask  after  the  soldiers  welfare.  But, 
instead,  he  ministers  to  me.  "That's  O.K., 
Father,"  he  says.  "Every'body  stares  when 
they  see  it.  Its  hard  to  see,  isn't  it?"  He  hands  me  a  face  nsl 
which  I  notice  eyeryone  is  wearing,  to  protect  againsidi 
smoke  and  dust. 

"Okiiy,  Father,"  he  sa\  s  and  points.  "Just  over  there, 
where  everyone  is;  it's  the  morgue."  The  temporary  ni' 
is  a  tomierly  tony  office  building  that,  though  I  know  thi.  i 
well,  I  am  now  totalU'  unable  to  recognize. 

I  he  streets  surrounding  the  morgue  are  covered  b\^ 
inches  of  soot.  More  paper  blows  around;  I  notice  an  (Di 
memo  with  its  edges  charred  brown.  Iw  isted  girders  cotc 
widi  gi-ime  must  be  stepped  over  All  I  can  think  of  is  a  bia 
it\'.  But,  though  banal,  it  is  true:  this  is  like  hell — ft 
immense  sadness  and  terror  and  padios. 

And  vet,  here  is  grace.  There  are  hundreds  ot  n 
workers:  firefighters  and  police  officers  and  ann\'  persi  n 
and  construction  workers  and  tiiick  drivers  and  counsoi 
and  doctors  and  nurses.  Almost  all  are  in  motion.  The  a 
purj)osefiil,  efficient,  hard-working. 

Some  ot  the  the  firefighters  and  police  oftlcers  sit'} 
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||  staging  area  near  die  doorway  of  die  tempo- 

rary morgue,  resting.  Phough  most  arc 
New  Yorkers,  a  sinprising  number  are  not, 
having  traveled  great  distances  (from  Mas- 
sachusetts, says  one;  from  Florida,  says 
another)  to  help.  We  talk  about  what  diey 
ha\e  seen,  how  they  feel,  what  diey  think, 
hi  die  midst  of  this  hell,  they  are  inspiring 
to  speak  with,  and  say  simple  things,  made 
profound  to  me  by  their  situation:  "just 
iloing  m\'  job,  F\idier."  "One  day  at  a  rime." 
"Doing  the  best  I  can.  Father."  I  cannot 
resist  the  urge  to  tell  them  what  great  work 
they  are  doing. 

Suddenly  I  realize  that  I  am  standing 
beside  grace.  Here  are  men  and  women, 
some  of  whom  tell  me  "I  lost  a  buddy  in 
there,"  who  are  going  about  their  busi- 
ness— a  business  that  includes  die  possibilit}' 
of  dying.  "Greater  love  has  no  person,"  said 
jesus,  "than  the  one  who  lays  down  his  life 
tor  another."  And  this  is  what  that  looks 
like.  Here  it  is. 

I  \s  1  think  this,  four  men  carry  a  small  orange  bag  past  us 
j  ing  the  remains  of  a  victim  ot  the  attack.  I  am  afraid  of 
1  : 1  might  see,  so  I  do  not  look. 

•^ext  to  the  building,  three  African-Anierican  N.Y.P.D. 
j  ers  sit  on  salvaged  office  chairs  in  front  of  cardboard 
s  that  are  stacked  perhaps  six  feet  high.  We  talk  about 
work  here.  All  are  New  Yorkers,  who  say  how  disorient- 
t  is  to  consider  downtown  without  the  World  Trade 
:er.  We  talk  about  friends  we  know  who  were  at  or  near 
Trade  Center  at  die  time. 

)ne  of  my  friends,  I  tell  diem,  who  worked  at  a  nearby 
ling,  emerged  from  his  subway  station  at  9:00  a.m.  on 
day,  as  crowds  of  people  raced  by.  "Wliat  happened?"  he 
someone.  "A  plane  hit  the  World  Trade  Center!"  He 
to  his  office  anyway;  he  thinks  it  must  have  been  a  small 
;  that  hit.  No  need  to  wony. 

)nce  at  his  desk,  he  looks  out  die  window  and  sees  die 
lling  sight  of  the  Trade  Center  wreathed  in  smoke, 
n  he  tells  me  the  ston;  he  pauses,  antl  says  w  hat  many 


New  Yorkers  say,  "1  couldn't  believe  it.  I  couldn't  understand 
it."  Now  he  rushes  to  the  stairwells  with  co-workers,  and 
begins  racing  down  18  floors.  Once  outside,  a  police  officer 
shouts  at  him.  "Runl  Run!  Run!"  As  he  ains,  tlazed,  someone 
cries  out,  "It's  collapsing!"  He  tells  me  he  thinks  to  liimself: 
don't  be  suiprised  if  you  die. 

1  he  police  officers  nod.  They  know  many  similar  stories, 
and,  of  course,  far  worse  ones.  It  is  hard  to  take  it  all  in,  one 
says.  They  talk  more  about  their  experiences  and  say  they  are 
woiried  that  it  will  get  worse  once  the  recoveiy  of  the  bodies 
begins.  "Here  are  the  bags,"  says  one,  gesturing  behind  him, 
and  it  is  suddenly  clear  what  is  in  that  tall  pile  of  boxes. 

Wlien  I  feel  that  I  have  talked  widi  as  many  people  as  I 
can  (at  least  those  who  are  not  busy  with  their  work),  I  leave. 
One  police  sergeant  tells  me  the  way  out:  walk  up  this  path, 
he  says.  As  I  do,  streams  of  fire  companies  pass  me,  and 
almost  everyone  greets  me.  "Hello,  Father."  They  touch  the 
brim  of  their  helmets.  They  shake  my  hand  as  I  leave  and 
they  move  in  toward  the  wreckage. 

Leaving  is  stranger  than  coining.  All  I  have  to  do  is  walk 
north.  The  rubble  eventually  recedes,  so  there  is  nothing  to 
step  over;  the  soot  becomes  less  distinct  and  the  pavements 
are  cleaner;  the  smoke  clears  and  I  remove  my  mask;  there 
are  more  and  more  pedesdnans.  And  then  I  am  back  in  New 
York  on  a  sunn\^  fall  day:  people  in  Cireenudch  Village  sit  in 
outdoor  cafes;  women  in  tank  tops  jog  by;  taxis  race  past.  I 
remember  reading  about  soldiers  in  World  War  I  who  would 
fight  in  the  trenches  in  France  during  the  day  and  then, 
granted  a  day's  leave,  would  be  in  the  theaters  of  London  in 
the  evening.  Is  this  what  it  is  like  for  the  rescue  workers? 

A  subway  entrance  presents  itself.  A  policeman  sees  me 
and  walks  over.  I  suddenly  realize  I  must  look  strange:  in  cler- 
ics, sweating,  covered  in  grey  soot,  a  face  mask  dangling  fi^oni 
my  neck.  "WTiat  subway  do  you  want?"  I  am  astonished  to 
find  out  that  I  am  so  disoriented  that  I  cannot  tell  him,  but 
can  only  say  that  I  want  to  go  uptown.  I  feel  foolish — a  New 
Yorker  takes  pride  in  knowing  where  he's  going.  "Were  you 
down  there?"  he  asks.  I  nod  and  he  brings  me  downstairs, 
past  the  ticket  counter,  and  motions  for  the  subway  atten- 
dant to  open  up  the  gate,  to  allow  me  in  for  a  free  ride,  a 
last  gesture  of  kindness  and  solidarity  in  a  city  over- 
whelmed by  grief  but  united  in  overwhelming  charit)'.  ^ 
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Dealingr  With 


The  loug-teiin  solution  Iks  neithei' 
ivith  state  violence  nor  legislation, 
I  changing  consciousness. 

BY   \\1  now  F.CAX 

TiAloi  llv  ,\l<\  Kl(,il  IS  DFAD,  executed  for  com- 
mitting the  largest  single  act  of  terrorism  bv  an 
American  citizen.  Law  enforcement  agencies 
are  now  searching  for  the  foreign  terrorists 
responsible  for  the  attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Center  and 
the  Pentagon  on  Sept.  11.  Since  a  significant  terrorist 
threat  e.xists,  we  must  ask,  WTiere  does  it  come  from  and 
how  far  ought  any  government  go  to  both  defeat  terrorists 
and  protect  citizens'  rights,  not  least  their  right  to  life? 

What  Is  Terrorism? 

Terrorism  is  about  atnjcit}-  or  the  threat  of  atrocit\'.  It  is 
political  \-iolence  against  a  targeted  population  for  a  pf)litical 
goal  based  upon  political,  social,  economic  or  ideological 
gTie\'ances,  which  may  be  emotionalh'  triggered  by  fear  and 
hate.  The  woril  tcrrori.w/c  is  rooted  in  die  French  Resolu- 
tion, where  the  new  revolutionary  government  openly 
engaged  in  a  brutal  s}'Stematic  purging  of  the  /imicii  regmn\ 
its  supporters  and  even  those  whose  dedication  to  the  new 
order  seemetl  hesitant.  This  has  been  the  model  for  many 
subsequent  dictatorships  of  left  and  right.  Sometimes  this 
terror  "from  abtne"  is  co\ert — surrogate  forces  and  death 
squads  are  used — gi\ing  the  government  plausible  deniabili- 
t}-.  .Alas,  state  antiterrorism  can  look  like  another  variation  of 
state  terrorism,  because  sometimes  that's  what  it  is.  Professor 
.Michael  Walzer  of  Princeton  L'niversit\"  reminds  us  that 
"t)Tants  taught  the  method  to  soldiers,  and  soldiers  to  mod- 
em revolutionaries."  And  they  ha\'e  learned  the  lesson  terri- 
f\-ingly  well. 

Terrorism  "from  below"  is  committed  bv  persons  or 
groups  to  undermine  or  oxerthrow  existing  go\ernments, 
policies  or  strucuires,  or  as  a  means  to  intimidate  indi\-iduals 
or  gi-oups  considered  a  "threat."  Sometimes  such  terrorists 
are  themselves  supported  by  states.  The  U.S.  State  Depart- 

ANTHONY  EGAN,  S.J.,  an  editorial  intern  at  America  this  past 
summer,  formerly  taught  political  studies  at  Witwatersrand 
University.  Johannesburg,  South  Africa.  He  is  currently  study- 
ing theology  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology,  Cambridge. 
Mass. 


Matt  Story  and  Dawn  Mahan.  who  lost  their  motiier,  Fran  Williamsn 
tlie  bombing  at  Oklahoma  City  in  1995,  embrace  as  they  stand  atier 
mother's  chair  on  the  grounds  of  the  Oltlahoma  City  National  Merri 
on  June  11. 

ment  regtilarly  produces  a  list  of  states  that  support  tm 
ism — most  recendy  Libya,  Cuba,  North  Korea,  Iran.r: 
Sudan  and  SvTia.  Such  listings  are  always  open  to  chall- 
especially  when  the  government  does  not  reveal  evidei 
support  its  claims — asserting  it  cannot  expose  intelli 
sources.  Some  political  activists,  like  Noam  Chomsk};  ^ 
consider  L'.S.  support  for  the  Nicaraguan  contras  i 
l^SO's  as  an  example  of  state-sponsored  terrorism. 

Terrorists  are  not  mad,  nor  are  they  nonnalh'  crii 
with  a  capacit}'  for  political  rationalization.  The  politic 
entist  Brtice  Hofiinami  characterizes  them  as  \aolent  it 
lecuials  and  altruists  with  deeply  held  political,  econ 
cultural  or  religious  beliefs.  Their  actions  are  thougl 
and — it  one  buys  into  their  particular  logic — often  sup 
1\'  reasonable.  They  firmly  believe  that  their  actions  arti< 
for  the  greater  good,  w  hether  such  good  is  defendina. 
\'idual  rights  from  the  powers  of  big  government,  man 
socialist  revolution,  upholding  white  supremacy'  or  fuii 
ing  the  dar  al-hlaw.  The  first  step  in  combating  such  i  :a 
to  seek  to  understand  the  ideologies  so  as  to  reftite  thei. 

Threats  to  the  United  States 

The  L'nited  States  faces  two  major  terrorist  threats:  1: 
terrorism  and  terrorism  ft-om  the  (]hristian  idemu\  . 
supremacist  and  patriot  movements.  Both  fomis  of  tcr)r 
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■e  a  number  of  common  elements — technical  s()[)histic;i- 
1,  religious  fanaticism,  hatred  and  paranoia  about  die  new 
dd  order.  They  also  see  themselves  as  part  of  a  global 
stance  movement  (whether  the  white  .\iyan  C-hristian 
;  or  Islam).  The  Islamic  groups  have  tactical  connections 
ike-minded  movements  (Hamas  and  Hezbollah  in  partic- 
■)  and  governments  (like  the  Taliban  in  Afghanistan).  The 
■istian  identit\'-white  supremacist-militia  groups  are  f;ir 
coordinatetl,  have  little  more  than  ideological  solidarit\' 
I  overseas  groups  and  are  less  organized  on  a  "military  " 
s. 

Obviously,  not  ever}-  Muslim  is  a  terrorist,  nor  is  even- 
te  supremacist  or  militia  member.  In  the  past.  W  estern 
ety  has  had  simplistic,  pao-onizing  or  plainly  ignorant  atti- 
;s  toward  Muslims,  and  these  have  led  to  serious  prob- 
;.  Many  Muslims  are  anti-Anierican.  Likewise,  the  white 
ight  has  paranoid  fantasies  of  an  .'\merica  mled  b}-  what  it 
Z.O.G.  (Zionist  Occupation  Government),  a  coalition  ot 
;,  blacks  and  foreign  organs  like  the  United  Nations, 
ugh  one  may  disagree  with — or  openly  despise — these 
ements'  ideological  positions,  they  have  their  First 
:ndment  rights  like  everyone  else. 

n  a  1996  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  terrorism  expert 
:er  Laquer  stressed  that  tlie  new  generation  of  terrorists 
be  individuals  or  Hke-minded  people  working  in  ver\' 
1  groups,"  who  will  be  "more  difficult  to  detect  unless 


the\'  make  a  major  mistake  or  are  discovered  by  accident." 
.\nd  Jessica  Stem  of  the  Kennedy  School  of  Cxoveniment  has 
w  amed  that — following  in  the  tradition  of  the  Unabom-er, 
Mc\c'igh,  .Aum  Shunrik\'o  and  the  Osama  bin  Laden 
grouf-) — the  new  terrorists  could  well  use  weapons  of  high 
destructi\ eness  and  increased  sophistication.  .Massive  car 
bombs,  poison  gas,  biological  weapons  (and  even  though  this 
is  somewhat  remote,  low  -grade  nuclear  bombs)  could  well  be 
the  weapons  of  terror  in  the  2000  s. 

Combatting  Terrorism  Ethically 

Because  the  bases  and  training  camps  of  Islamic  terrorist 
groups  are  largely  outside  the  L^nited  States,  counterterrorist 
strikes  against  them  are  possible.  Using  satellite  tracking,  mil- 
itaiy  and  intelligence  agencies  can  isolate  Q-aining  camps  in 
countries  known  to  support  such  movements  and  launch 
sophisticated  air  strikes  against  such  bases  witii  little  or  no 
risk  of  alienating  U.S.  public  opinion.  On  the  domestic  fi-ont, 
however,  there  is  a  healthv  respect  for  civil  liberties,  even 
when  dealing  with  politically  extreme  or  culturally  obno.xious 
groups.  Neither  Randy  Weaver  nor  Da-vid  Koresh  could  be 
described  as  exemplary  citizens,  yet  the  F.B.I,  has  been  called 
on  the  caipet  for  the  way  it  handled  both  the  Ruby  Ridge  and 
W'iico  incidents. 

Some  ex-perts,  like  the  political  scientist  David  Rapoport, 
have  suggested  that  democratic  states  not  onl\-  experience 
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more  terrorism,  than  t}'rannies  but  encourage  terrorism, 
because  democratic  rights  do  not  give  people  the  political 
power  diey  expect.  The  result  is  a  kind  of  violent  resistance 
rooted  in  irustrated  expectations.  Should  democrac)'  then  be 
limited  or  curtailed,  if  for  no  odier  purjiose  than  to  combat 
terrorism- 
Some  ci\'il  libeities  should  be  revised  if  thev  result  "in  the 
encouragement  and  breeding  of  terrorist  monstrtjsities,"  sug- 
gests former  Israeli  prime  minister  Benjamin  Netanyahu. 
Echoing  him  somewhat,  the  lormer  F.B.I,  director  Louis 
Freeh  has  suggested  that  his  and  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  should  be  given  extended  enforcement  rights, 
including  more  effective  legislation.  Such  advocacy,  which 
united  a  Democratic  president.  Bill  Cdinton,  and  a  Republi- 
can-dominated Congress,  led  to  the  .Antiterrorism  and  Elec- 
tive Death  Penalty-  Act  of  1996.  It  has  been  criticized  tor 
being  politicalh'  nebulous  and  open  to  much  wider  use 
(abuse)  than  crime  fighting.  Law  Professor  Jeffrey  Rosen 
argues  that  die  A.E.D.P.A.  weakens  habeas  corpus  and  federal 
re\  iew  over  state  courts,  radically  weakens  review  powers 
over  violations  of  federal  constimtional  rights  and  (until  the 
recent  Supreme  Couit  decision)  could  be  used  lor  summar\- 
deportations  of  aliens  and  illegal  immigrants. 

"The  Siege"  brilliandy  portra\'ed  the  risk  we  fice.  In  that 
mo\ie,  a  small  cell  ot  Islamic  terrorists  in  New  York  generates 
a  government  overreaction — suspension  of  the  mle  of  law,  a 


state  of  emergenc)'  and  detention  of  thousands  of  innoiti 
Muslim  .Americans.  Government  might  win  the  war  agais 
the  terrorists,  but  would  generate  in  the  process  vast  33 
government  animosity.  This  is  particularly  true  where  1 
terrorists'  ideologies  are  rooted  in  belief  systems  (wheve 
Islam  or  fundamentalist  Christianity)  not  altogether  a;i 
fi-om  those  of  man\'  ordinan'  folk.  Even  where  the  term 
have  absolutel}-  nothing  in  common  with  the  public, 
methods — in  particular,  harsh  "reactive  terrorism,"  to 
Martha  Crenshaw's  evocative  term — may  simply  leai 
greater  cycles  of  violence,  counteniolence  and  repress 
This  is  the  lesson  Israel  is  still  learning. 

How  might  terrorists  be  treated?  The  lawver  and  poli 
scientist  Robert  Gerstein  suggests  they  should  be  trc 
using  the  same  standards  the  state  uses  for  other  crimes, 
has  the  advantage  of  undenruning  an\'  terrorist  claim  t( ) 
cial  poHtical  \ictim  stams,  while  protecting  the  law-abi^ 
citizen  from  the  erosion  of  ci\il  liberties  or  the  misuse  ot 
power.  Counterterrorism  should  be  seen  as  merely  ano.. 
facet  of  the  ongoing  struggle  against  organized  crim(K 
struggle  that,  when  necessary,  includes  such  measures  as  q» 
fiilh'  supenised  wiretaps,  undercover  operations,  use  of  irr 
mants  and  even  paramilitaiy  procedures  to  attain  the  olx 
tive. 

.An  exceptional  case  may  be  carefully  planned  sur 
stiikes  asfainst  terrorist  bases  in  foreign  countries — cai  . 
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only  as  a  last  resort,  [)rclcral)l\  with  rmiltilatcral  consent 
lot  collaboration).  Kxtreme  caution  must  he  taken  to  avoiil 
ocent  casualties.  It  is  hypocritical  to  cleinoni/e  I "iinothy 
Veigh  or  Osama  bin  Laden  for  their  atrocities  while 
igging  off  one's  reactive  v  iolence  as  collateral  damage, 
ral  consistency  is  an  obligation  for  gtn  ernments  as  well  as 
'.ens.  Such  actions  can  also  alienate  leailers  antl  citizens  of 
•ign  countries  from  die  United  States  and  dius  give  poliri- 
imniunioon  to  die  terrorists  and  dieir  allies. 
LHrimately,  the  long-temi  solution  to  die  problem  of  ter- 
sni  lies  neither  with  state  violence  nor  legislation,  but 
I  changing  consciousness,  lliis  means  not  only  educating 
)le  to  the  threat,  but  also  shitting  peoples  attitudes,  ler- 
>m  emerges  from  a  culture  of  violence,  where  violence 
ether  physical  or  psychological,  social  or  personal)  is  visit- 
ipon  people  and  people  see  it  as  the  most  effective  solu- 
te social  or  personal  problems.  This  is  the  basic  message 
le  racist,  anti-Semitic,  trashy  Turner  Diaries,  the  novel 
gave  McVeigh  a  blueprint  for  Oklahoma  Cit\':  if  govem- 
!  t  makes  vou  angiT,  blow  up  a  government  building  with 
I  ionium  nitrate  and  call  dead  children  collateral  elaniage. 
I  vJoting  die  close  connections  between  "violence  and  the 
i  ;d"  (to  use  the  Canadian  Rene  Girard's  term)  in  many 
;j  )rist  acts  today,  religious  people  shouki  ask  themselves 
i  ther  faith  contributes  to  peace  or  war.  There  seems  to 
'I  terrible  equation  in  the  world  today  (one  going  far 


beyond  terrorism):  I'.thnicitv'  +  Nationalism  +  Deprivation 
+  Religious  I'anaticism  =  Slaughter.  Although  anriretigious 
(Communist  and  Nazi  governments  exemplified  state-spon- 
soretl  terrorism  in  the  past,  today  the  least  violent  societies 
are  often  those  where  religion  is  weakest.  Do  religious 
authoritarianism,  dogmatism  and  fiuidaiuentalism  con- 
tribute to  terrorism?  The  jury  is  out,  but  the  two  forms  of 
terror  discussed  in  this  article  seem  to  suggest  so. 

Peace  among  religions  would  contribute  to  a  culture  of 
peace  and  tolerance,  in  which  terrorist  violence  will  lack 
fertile  seeding-ground.  The  (Christian  churches  antl  other 
faiths  should  create  a  culture  of  tcjierance  among  peo|ile 
w  hile  working  for  social  healing  and  reconciliation.  Ciiven 
our  assumption  that  terrorists  are  twisted  altruists,  we  need 
to  encourage  and  build  a  culture  in  which  altruism  can  lie 
directed  toward  creative  and  nonviolent  activism.  This  is 
our  greatest  challenge  as  a  church,  our  greatest  opportunity 
(together  with  other  people  and  organizations  of  good  will) 
to  combat  terrorism.  A  few  years  ago,  through  the  work  of 
prison  chaplains,  a  number  of  the  Red  Brigades  catlres  in 
Italian  prisons  repented  of  their  actions.  Some  have 
become  committed  to  nonviolence.  Nor  should  we  forget, 
from  the  victims  point  of  view,  how  Pope  John  Paul  II  for- 
gave his  would-be  assassin.  Though  exceptional  cases  per- 
haps, they  are  signs  that  even  amidst  horror  there  is  hope — 
a  hope  not  based  on  state  terror.  ^ 
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Prayers  and  Politics  at 
Kahnawake 

As  I  bow  my  head,  I  find  myself  in  the  unseen  presence  of  two  friends. 


BY  JON  MAGXUSOX 

Till.  BRIDCI-  ()\"KR  11  IF  SI.  1,A\\RK\(  :F  RI\TR  in 
Canada  hangs  in  the  nvihght,  a  ajnnection  to 
some  different  sense  of  time  and  space.  It  is  the 
summer  of  2000  and  mv  last  dav  in  Montreal. 
r\'e  heen  invited  b\-  a  French  Canadian  .friend  to  travel  with 
him  across  the  river.  W\  plan  is  to  visit  Kahnawake,  a 
Mohaw  k  Indian  Resen  e,  the  site  of  a  widely  publicized 
cRiption  of  gunfire  and  rioting  10  vears  ago  this  week. 

Earlier,  I  inquired  about  directions  to  the  reserve.  A 
waitress  at  one  of  Montreal's  restaurants  responded  with 
curi(jsit\-,  "WTiy  do  you  want  to  visit  a  dump  like  that?"  I 
replied,  "Have  \()u  heard  (jf  Kateri  lekak'witha:"  "Xo,"  she 
said.  "Hoping  to  make  die  nip,"  I  continued,  "on  behalf  of  a 
couple  of  X'ative  friends  of  mine.  1  here  s  a  shrine  and  tomb 
there.  In  1980,  Tekakwitha,  a  Mohawk  convert  in  the  17th 
centun",  was  the  first  X'orth  .Vmencan  Indian  to  be  beatified 
b\-  Rome."  Polite  but  uninterested,  she  poured  another  cup 
ot  coffee  and  changed  die  subject. 

The  trip  to  the  reserve — originally  a  French  and  Indian 
settlement,  founded  in  1676  bv  Jesuits — 
takes  less  than  20  minutes.  \\\  worn 
tourist  guidebook  explains:  "1  he  \  illage 
once  sen'ed  as  refuge  for  Iroquois  con- 
\erts  to  Christianit)'.  Its  current  popula- 
ticjn  is  estimated  at  5,500  residents.  The 
resenarion  has  no  street  names  or  num- 
bers." 

Since  190(),  Kahnawake  has  been 
kncjw  n  to  (Canadians  as  "The  Battle 
Ciround  at  Oka."  During  the  late  l^SOs, 
de\  elopers  made  plans  to  expand  the  Oka 
Ciolt  Course  through  a  stand  ot  pine 
trees.  .Mohawk  tribal  members  claimed  it 


w  as  an  ancient  native  burial  ground.  Led  bv  a  band  of  n, 
militants  called  "The  Warriors,"  conimunitv"  acti\ 
blocked  Mercier  Bridge,  sparking  the  fatal  shooting 
(Quebec  police  officer.  A  summer-long  standoff  invoK 
blockade  of  the  bridge,  which  is  a  major  transportation  r 
out  of  Mond'eal. 

During  this  earh'  e\  ening,  the  streets  of  Kahnawakem 
abandoned.  St.  Xavier  Mission,  a  modest  church  bui 
hand-crafted  quarried  stone,  stands  quietlv  silhout 
against  the  river  bank.  .A  small  garden  and  simple  ti 
frame  its  boundaries.  I  introduce  m\self  to  Donald  Flvi. 
Jesuit  priest  and  universirv  instructor  from  Quebec, 
sen  es  the  parish  in  the  summer  months. 

Father  Fhiin  infomis  me  that  a  nati\"e  famih'  is  expi 
for  a  wedding  rehearsal  and  then  leads  me  to  the  w  ( 
area,  a  dark,  wood-beamed  sancman^  smelling  of  damp  . 
ten  He  points  out  Tekakwitha  s  tomb  in  the  far  comer  ois 
nave.  Built  ot  (Carrara  marlile,  the  memorial  stone  is«- 
roundetl  with  votive  candles,  ribbons,  photographs  andw- 
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y.  Separating  it  from  the  sanctiian'  is  a  simple  vvootlcn 
ir  rail. 

I  ask  if  1  might  sit  tor  aw  hilc  in  prawr.  I  le  invites  me  to 
so.  Finding  a  back  pew,  I  slide  into  a  corner  ot  the  empt}' 
ictuary.  As  I  bow  my  head,  I  fmd  nn  self  in  the  quiet, 
icen  presence  of  two  friends:  one  from  a  Sioux  communi- 
in  the  Dakotas,  the  other  from  the  little-known 
)koinish  Resen  ation  near  Puget  Sound. 

•  •  • 

The  sun  is  setting  and  I'm  leaning  against  a  pickup  truck 
side  die  St.  Francis  communit}'  center  on  South  Dako- 

Roscbud  Indian  Reser\  ation.  Nearbv,  a  crowd  ot  Lakota 

gathering  for  tonights  powwow.  Dancers,  elders,  ti^ibal 
ders  and  dozens  of  children  in  bead  shirts,  jeans, 
;bocks  and  hand-me-down  sweaters  are  meandering  into 

meeting  hall.  The  mixed  smells  of  fried  bread,  soup  and 
Fee  fill  the  air. 

I'm  here  among  12  clerg\^ersons  and  laypeople  for  a 
iklong  cross-cultural  training  program.  During  free  time, 
I  slipped  away  to  track  down  a  friend  w  hom  I  first  knew  as 
j  'aduate  student  at  the  University'  of  Washington.  The  last 
I  ;ard  he'd  moved  back  to  South  Dakota.  That  was  six 
i  ago.  We  finally  connected  when  his  sister  told  me  over 
\  phone  that  he's  living  in  a  trailer  behind  a  housing  unit 
ij  sidized  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Aftairs  in  Pine  Ridge. 
\,  iiout  a  moment's  hesitation  she  said,  "He's  on  his  wav." 

!The  dented  van  pulls  into  the  parking  lot.  The  trip  fi^om 
;  Ridge  has  taken  a  little  over  two  hours.  Rueben  Twin's 
1  is  longer  than  I  remember,  his  face  leaner,  his  eyes  more 

i  nse.  Pushing  the  button  on  the  van's  power  window,  he 
I  s  out  and  says:  "Brother,  I'm  in  big  trouble.  My  colosto- 

ii  has  backed  up.  It  could  poison  me."  I  move  in  next  to 


him  and  raise  his  pant  leg,  unclipping  the  plastic  tube  lead- 
ing to  a  stained  yellow  bag.  He  motions  me  outside' and  I 
pour  the  contents  of  his  bladder  into  dn'  brown  soil,  the  air 
around  me  reeking  with  bod\'  fiuid  and  urine.  In  a  minute  or 
n\-o,  things  are  l)ack  in  order.  I  le  sw  ings  into  his  collapsible 
wheelchair  and  hits  the  switch  tor  the  h\draulic  lift  with  a 
paralyzed  hand.  I  walk  beside  him  in  his  wheelchair  into  the 
auditorium  which  is  now  filled  with  100  dancers  and  Lakota 
communit}'  members. 

Rueben  Twin  is  a  sur\avor,  a  diith-teller  and — when  die 
occasion  calls  for  it — an  exquisite  liar.  He  also  understands 
the  secrets  ot  mind  and  body.  A  paraplegic  because  of  a  car 
accident  in  his  youth,  he  has  lix  ed  a  remarkal)le  life  that  may 
even  appear  enviable  to  many.  For  more  than  20  years  he  has 
ti"aveled  with  the  American  Indian  Movement  and  sei'ved  as 
a  drummer  for  ceremonies  and  powwows.  He  has  earned  a 
gi"aduate  degree,  worked  as  road  man  earning  pe\'ote  for  the 
Native  .American  (Church  and  did  a  couple  ot  stints  as  a 
teacher  at  Indian  communiu'  colleges. 

Once  he  told  me  he  almost  finished  a  graduate  degree 
progi^am  at  a  southwestern  imiversity  without  ever  opening  a 
book.  His  strategy  was  to  work  a  mix  of  race,  etlinicit\'  and 
disability  through  the  loopholes  of  ever-shifting  affirmative- 
action  policies.  With  a  smile  he  said,  "It  worked  perfecdy, 
almost." 

Here  at  the  St.  Francis  Center,  a  member  of  Oregon's 
Klamath  Indian  community,  a  leader  among  them, 
approaches  Albert  WTiite  Hat,  the  master  of  ceremonies, 
to  request  an  honor  song  for  our  guest  from  Pine  Ridge. 
The  emcee  asks  us  to  make  some  remarks.  Rueben  is  invit- 
ed onto  the  dance  tloor.  He  wheels  his  chair  (Jut  to  the 
center  ot  the  hall.  For  the  next  few  moments  he's  saluted 
tor  his  many  efforts  to  protect 
American  Indian  treat\'  rights  and 
tor  the  support  he's  given  church 
leaders  across  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Prayers  ot  thanks  are  lifted 
up. 

The  drummers  begin  their 
song.  Albert  White  Hat  nioticjns 
tor  us  to  walk  alcjngside  Ruel)en's 
w  heelchair  as  he  moves  around 
•  the  perimeter  ot  the  auditorium. 
A  hundred  hands,  many  of  them 
from  children,  reach  out  to  touch 
him.  Because  his  fingers  cannot 
be  fully  extended,  he  offers  his 
palm.  The  Klamath  tribal  mem- 
ber smiles,  leans  over,  and  I  hear 
her  whisper  in  his  ear:  "Don't  for- 
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get  this  night.  This  is  what  the  kingdom  of  God  is  going  to 
be  like." 

•  •  • 

Tekakwitha  was  born  ot  a  Mohawk  father  and  Al- 
gonquin mother  in  1656,  in  the  village  of  Ossernenon, 
which  is  now  the  site  of  Auriesville,  N.Y.,  some  35  miles 
west  of  Albany  on  the  Mohawk  River.  In  1660  an  epidemic 
ot  smallpox,  a  disease  introduced  bv  Europeans,  swept 
through  w  hat  is  now  southern  Quebec  and  upper  Xew  York 
State.  Both  her  parents  died,  but  the  four-year-cjld  Tekak- 
witha  survived.  For  the  remainder  of  her  relatively  short  life 
(she  died  at  age  24),  she  lived  with  facial  disfigurement  ft-om 
smallpox  and  increasing  blindness.  In  1675,  at  the  age  of  1^>, 
when  she  was  living  in  a  village  near  what  is  today  Fonda, 
X.Y.,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  she  met  a  French- 
born  Jesuit  missionary.  On  Easter  1676  she  was  baptized 
and  given  the  name  C^atherine,  or,  as  she  is  now  called, 
Kateri.  After  her  baptism,  she  traveled  nearly  200  miles 
north  to  Caughnawaga,  a  Christian  Indian  village  then 
known  as  Sault  St.  Louis. 

We  know  little  ot  her  inner  life.  She  never  wrote  or  dic- 
tated her  thoughts,  but  her  devotif)n  and  humiliU'  became 
well  known  among  both  Christians  and  those  \v  h(^  followed 
traditional  Mohawk  religions.  One  ot  her  Jesuit  spiritual 
tlirectors  wrote  of  lekakwitha  s  desire  to  organize  a  com- 
munit\'  f)f  Indian  nuns.  He  torbade  her,  however,  because  ot 
her  ill-health  and  lack  (jt  experience.  Forty  years  later,  the 
example  ot  her  lite  helped  inspire  the  first  convent  ot  Indian 
Poor  (Glares  in  Mexico  (>iu'.  Among  these  nuns  w  as  a  native 
descendent  ot  Alontezuma. 

We  will  ne\er  ha\e  the  full  sUny  ot  Kateri  lekakwitha. 
But  the  puzzle  of  her  continued  veneration  among  Indian 
peojile  reinforces  what  William  James  once  reterred  to  as 
the  tension  between  "eloing"  and  "being."  In  indigenous 
cultures  the  value  ot  [iresence  over  action  provides  a  con- 
trast with  Western  ajiproaches  toward  time  and  space.  It 
mav  have  been  the  depth  other  being,  not  the  nature  ot  her 
actions,  that  sanctified  her  briet  and  even  ordinaiT  lite. 

•  •  • 

It's  late  morning.  I'm  reatling  in  a  torwartl  cabin  <jt  a  56- 
toot  traw  ler  mooretl  at  Roche  I  larbor  in  Puget  Sountl's  San 
Juan  Islands. 

I'his  particular  trip  back  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  has 
been  a  return  to  what  was  m\'  home  tor  10  years,  and  it 
combines  work  anil  rest,  \esterdav  1  relaxed  and  made 
arrangements  to  spend  the  day  with  Alark  Rremen  frf)m  the 
Skokomish  Resenation.  We  sat  t(jgether  in  Seattle's  Pio- 
neer Square,  a  connecting  place  tor  the  cit\''s  homeless.  Sip- 
ping coftee  from  a  Styrotoam  cup,  the  50-year-old  Native 
American  told  me  that  for  the  last  eight  years  he's  lived  on 
less  than  $3,000  a  year. 

Social  workers,  he  said,  estimate  that  300  to  400  of 


Seattle's  3,000  homeless  people  are  Native  Americans.  A'tst 
are  from  Puget  Sound  and  Alaska,  but  others  are  trom  a'ai 
away  as  /Arizona  and  Michigan.  "Weather's  good  he  ,' 
Mark  said,  smiling.  Pointing  to  a  highway,  he  added:  "A 
Indians  without  shelter  keep  together.  We  sleep  tmder 
Interstate  overpass."  "How  safe  is  it?"  I  asked.  "I've  ii 
couple  friends  who  have  heat  and  light  sensors  operate 
batteries  attached  to  their  sleeping  bags.  For  protect 
Last  year  I  lost  two  friends.  There  was  another  murder 
spring." 

I've  known  Mark  for  15  years  in  a  variety  of  roles:  a 
dener,  chef,  parish  member,  occasional  homeless  pei 
and,  most  memorably,  part-time  assistant  for  cross-cult 
classes  I  taught  for  the  LIniversit}'  of  \^'ashington.  Du 
these  years,  sometimes  sober  and  sometimes  not,  he- 
traveled  to  23  states,  Uvo  countries  and,  on  11  occasion 
his  church's  national  offices  in  Chicago.  He  has  represei 
churches  during  ecumenical  dialogues,  led  prayers  at  pt 
demonsd^arions,  fished  commercially  on  Puget  Sound,  sp. 
time  in  the  King  County  Jail  and  written  editorials  for  'he 
Seattle  Times. 

Mark  Kremen  is  dressed  in  borrowed  clothes,  as  u^ai 
W^e've  searched  each  other  out  during  cold  and  ray 
nights.  He  has  been  for  me  a  connection  to  a  deeper  sir- 
itual  kingdom.  There  has  been  a  cost.  His  linkages  tOflis 
world  remain  tenuous.  I've  watched  police  drag  hirf 
the  King  C>ountv  jail  tor  disorderly  conduct.  I've  pr. 
with  him  as  he's  suimbled  through  a  dozen  alcohol  tr^t- 
ment  programs. 

Back  at  Roche  Harbor,  I'm  paging  through  a  copiof 
Seattle  I  lome  Magazine  antl  come  across  another  arjJe 
bv  a  nationally  kjiown  architect.  I  think  of  Mark  Krekn 
sitting  in  his  borrowed  clothes  on  a  bench  in  Piorei 
Square.  "I  don't  like  houses  that  look  too  new,"ll!e 
designer  writes.  "The  realK'  great  houses  of  the  worli|all 
look  lived  in." 

•  •  • 

I  hear  the  wooden  doors  of  the  church  swing  wide.  l 
eyes  open  to  see  evening  has  fallen.  Here  at  Kahnawal 
the  summer  of  2000  the  extended  families  of  a  Mot' 
bride  and  groom  are  entering  the  church.  Rising  fron  h 
pew  and  nodding  to  the  priest,  I  kneel  at  the  altar  r;. 
light  two  votive  candles,  drop  two  Canadian  dollars  inta 
offering  box  and  quietly  leave  Tekakwitha's  tomb. 

Fhe  French  (Canadian  drixer  and  I  pull  onto  the  I 
way  to  l)egin  the  drive  back.  Fie  otters  me  a  roe 
cigarette,  and  we  talk  casually  of  American-C^anadian  juli- 
tics  and  religion.  1  remark  to  him  that  when  leaving|he 
church  moments  ago  I  had  picked  up  a  parish  bulkiH' 
Inside  its  cover,  printed  in  both  English  and  French,  ?re 
the  words:  "The  Third  Millennium  will  be  a  spiritual  he. 
Or  it  will  not  be." 
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Solidarity  Brings  Hope  for 
i^eace  in  Sudan 


Sudan  peace  is 
(j  easiired  in  days 
id  war  in  decades. 

JOHN  H.  RICARD 

ROM  A  HICIl  RIUCI  in 

HNimule,  Sudan,  I  looked 
across  a  quiet  valley  to 
the  Nile  River — the 
rce  of  life  for  thousands  who 
their  living  from  its  muddy 
srs.  In  a  patch  of  yellow  grass 
w  feet  from  where  I  stood  lay 
tarnished  casings  of  spent 
Jery  shells,  fired  only  recently 
■lanes  that  droned  above  this 
:eful  valley  on  bombing  runs 
he  surrountling  countrvside. 

a  trip  full  of  insights,  it  was  for  me  a  poignant  reminder 
the  people  of  Sudan  live  daily  in  a  world  of  contrast — a 
Id  where  peace  is  measured  in  days  and  war  is  measured 
ecades. 

[  had  come  to  Sudan  as  the  leader  of  a  delegation  of 
■rican  bishops  and  other  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
lolic  Conference,  Migration  and  Refugee  Services  and 
lolic  Relief  Sei-vices,  of  which  1  sei-ve  as  chairman  of 
ird.  We  were  there  to  express  our  solidarity  with  the 
ch  in  Sudan  and  with  all  Sudanese  people,  who  have 
ircil  die  bloody  civil  war  that  has  raged  almost  nonstop 
the  country  became  independent  in  1956. 
I  hat  show  of  solidarity',  we  knew,  would  be  the  easy 
The  real  challenge  behind  our  visit  was  to  gain  a 
icr  understanding  of  the  complexities  that  have 
lied  18  consecutive  years  of  war — a  war  fought  with 
denial  and  crude  explosives,  fueled  by  oil  and  perpeui- 
by  the  unflinching  determination  of  its  deeply  divided 
iirnnen. 

cvv  conflicts  in  the  world  today  are  as  complicated,  or 
nital,  as  the  war  in  Sudan.  Pitting  largely  Muslim 
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Bishop  John  H,  Ricard  speaks  to  refugees  at  the  Oliji  camp,  in  northern  Uganda,  during  a  visit  with 
Catholic  Relief  Services. 

forces  of  the  northern  Sudanese  government  mainly 
against  forces  of  the  Sudan  People's  Liberation  Army 
(S.P.L.A.)  in  the  south,  where  the  people  are  mostly  (Chris- 
tian and  animist,  the  war  has  cost  an  estimated  two  million 
lives.  An  additional  four  million  have  been  displaced  by  the 
fighting.  Despite  the  efforts  of  numerous  humanitarian 
agencies  that  have  been  operating  a  large-scale  food  distri- 
bution effort  from  northern  Kenya  since  tens  of 
thousands  remain  at  risk  in  the  country — a  tragic  conse- 
quence of  the  Sudanese  government's  [practice  of  denying 
humanitarian  access  where  and  when  it  chooses.  In  an  area 
as  drought-prone  as  southern  Sudan,  such  tactics  have  had  . 
devastating  consequences:  far  more  Sudanese  have  died  : 
from  staiTation  than  from  bullets.  ; 

Our  visit  made  it  perfectly  clear  to  us  that  the  war  in  c 
Sudan  cannot  be  characterized  in  such  simple  terms.  The  - 
issues  at  stake  represent  far  more  than  the  desires  of  a  gov-  i 
ernment  to  impose  its  religion  on  an  unwilling  people.  In  c 
fact,  they  strike  at  the  heart  of  a  people's  right  to  define  and  > 
govern  themselves  in  peace  and  to  ground  themsek  es  in  a  I 
political  and  social  system  that  acknowledges  the  universal-  ] 
ity  of  basic  human  rights.  c 
Yet  such  rights  continue  to  be  ignored  in  Sudan.  With  I 
the  recent  development  of  an  oil  mdustiy  that  has  tapped  I 
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large  reserves  of  oil  in  the  south,  the  conflict  in  Sudan  has 
taken  on  vet  another  laver.  Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  oil 
are  now  pumped  each  dav  from  the  south  to  refineries  in 
the  north,  creating  revenues  that  almost  certainly  sei^ve  to 
arm  and  supply  government  forces,  despite  government 
claims  to  the  contrary'.  Worse,  securing  the  pipelines  neces- 
saiT  to  transport  this  oil  means  clearing  selected  regions  in 
the  Soudi  of  all  civilian  inhabitants.  Thousands  who  lived 
along  pipeline  corridors  have  already  been  forcibly  dis- 
placed. 

Seeking  a  better  understanding  of  such  complex  and 
devastating  realities,  we  traveled  first  to  the  countiy  s  capi- 
tal, Kliartoum.  Located  in  north  central  Sudan,  Khartoum 
is  a  city  shaped,  as  is  all  of  northern  Sudan,  by  centuries  of 
Arab  influence.  Most  striking  about  our  time  in  Khartoum 
were  the  many  images  we  saw  of  displaced  camps  ringing 
the  city,  teeming  with  a  non-Muslim  populace  relegated  to 
menial  jobs  or,  worse,  dependant  on  humanitarian  aid. 
These  camps,  far  from  the  scenes  of  the  heaviest  fighting, 
hinted  to  us  at  the  enormity  of  the  conflict  being  played 
out  in  the  trackless  scrub  of  southern  Sudan.  For  me,  they 
sensed  as  a  stark  reminder  that  the  dead  and  wounded  are 
not  the  only  victims  of  war. 

VVTiile  in  Khartoum,  we  met  with  various  government, 
communiU'  and  church  leaders  and  human  rights  groups 
to  understand  better  the  role  that  representatives  from 
each  body  might  plav  in  bringing  the  conflict  to  an  end. 
WTiile  government  officials  asserted  that  religious  freedom 
was  alive  and  well  in  Sudan,  our  subsequent  meetings  with 
church  officials  belied  such  carefully  constructed  assur- 
ances. Though  we  did  visit  some  churches,  we  also  learned 
that  the  Sudanese  government  has  not  granted  any  per- 
mits for  the  construction  of  new  churches  in  more  than  30 
years,  a  telling  example  of  the  government's  steadhist 
intention  to  impose  the  rule  of  Islam. 

While  our  time  in  Khartoum  provided  valual)le 
insights  into  the  government's  ratiftnale  for  continuing  the 
war,  it  was  only  by  spending  time  in  southern  Sutlan  that 
one  comes  to  understand  truly  the  eftect  this  war  is  having 
(jn  the  Sudanese  people.  Traveling  first  to  Nimule,  a  town 
that  lies  directly  on  the  Sudanese  border  with  Uganda,  we 
met  with  residents  of  the  Mogali  II  camp — home  to  thou- 
santls  of  Sudanese  people  displaced  by  the  war.  Welcomed 
as  brothers,  as  we  were  throughout  the  South,  we  heard 
first  hand  about  the  realities  ot  lite  in  southern  Sudan 
from  the  people  ot  Mogali,  who  recounted  descriptions  ot 
government  bombings  and  detailed  the  hardships  of  life 
away  from  their  homes.  It  was  a  message  often  repeated 
during  our  time  in  scjuthern  Sudan,  where  such  large  gath- 
erings sometimes  provoke  aerial  bombings  by  government 
planes. 

But  if  the  faces  in  these  displaced-persons  camps  rep- 
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resented  for  me  the  reality  of  present  day  existencir 
Sudan,  the  young  faces  I  saw  at  the  Kocoa  Seminaiy  ivhi 
town  of  Adjumani  represent  Sudan's  ftiture.  Though  nn 
of  the  students  have  known  war  their  entire  lives,  I  av 
that  their  common  sentiment  was  the  desire  onh  "r 
peace.  Throughout  the  South  it  is  the  church  that 
vides  the  only  structure  many  have  known,  a  strucii 
burdened  alternately  with  educating,  feeding,  nursing  n 
sheltering  an  entire  populace  amid  the  ravages  of  • 
With  pride  I  noted  the  vibrancy  of  the  church  throui; 
southern  Sudan,  a  haven  for  soul,  mind  and  bod\ 
country  racked  by  violence. 

Many  have  asked  if  the  war  in  Sudan,  after  so  n 
years  of  continuous  conflict,  will  ever  end.  My  answ  i 
them  is  yes — if  the  international  community  wills  sue 
end.  The  United  States  in  particular  must  play  a  cci 
role,  chiefly  by  mediating  a  U.N. -monitored  cessatid 
hostilities  and  engaging  all  sides  of  the  conflict  in  pa : 
the  way  for  long-term  peace  in  the  country.  WTiik  1 
peace  process,  complicated  b)'  so  man)'  years  of  hosi 
will  be  a  slow  one,  real  and  vital  negotiations  can 
place  only  when  the  guns  fall  silent. 

Yet  while  such  interventions  must  come  from  go\ 
ments,  the  empath\',  support  and  compassion  ot  the  iier- 
national  community  must  come  first  from  individ  ' 
Even  placing  aside  all  the  inherent  complexities  ol 
conflict,  we  should  care  about  the  war  in  Sudan  becj^ 
those  who  are  sutfering  are  our  brothers  and  sistei 
humanity,  a  humanit\'  I  have  seen  threatened,  ignored  ii 
abused  in  Sudan.  In  a  world  where  such  ccjnflicts  contiur 
to  consume  lives,  we  must  all  ask  ot  ourselves  one  i 
tion:  it  we  are  not  our  brother's  keeper,  who  will  be? 

In  a  small  school  comj)(jund  in  Nimule,  a  young'O 
named  Lazarus  read  to  our  group  a  letter  he  had  writti  i 
anficipadon  ot  our  arrival.  In  clipped,  animated  senti 
he  recounted  for  us  the  da\'  gcjvernment  planes  attn 
the  compound,  dropping  eight  bombs  in  and  aroun( 
schoolyard.  He  described  the  sound  of  the  explosion'^ 
the  fear  of  the  students  huddled  in  their  tiny  schoolhov 
He  thanked  us  for  coming  to  learn  about  Sudan  amfor 
taking  our  message  home.  I  le  affirmed  his  hope  that  pc 
woukl  c(jme  soon. 

After  his  presentation,  1  helped  Lazarus  and  (!" 
young  students  at  the  school  [ilant  saplings  in  the  I) 
craters  left  behind  from  that  day.  It  was  a  joyous  moii 
full  ot  the  unique  passion  resei'ved  tor  pe(jple  who  livn- 
in  such  close  proximity  to  death.  For  those  who  wo^If 
about  the  future  (jf  Sudan,  I  wouUl  otter  the  imagi 
that  school  compound  as  we  lett:  the  green  leavi 
ycning  trees  rising  up  trom  the  bomb  craters,  a  pi 
symbol — like  the  l)il)lical  Lazarus  himself — of  new  bpe. 
new  beginning  and  new  lite.  ' 
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AHiom  Should  the  Patient 
Frust? 


Friendly  Reply  to 
.evin  Wildes 


EDMUND  D.  PELLEGRINO 
D  JOHN  COLLINS  HARVEY 

-  N    A    RECENT    AR  I  ICLE    IN  AMERICA 

("Patient  No  More,"  7/16),  Kevin  W. 
Wildes,  S.J.,  our  friend  and  colleague  at 
Georgetown  University,  celebrated  a 
aiem  for  the  traditional,  patient-centered 
c  of  medicine.  In  its  place  he  proposed  a 
tv"  ethic  of  social  contract,  one  oriented  to 
ietal  need  rather  than  the  need  of  the  individual 
ent.  In  this  Father  Wildes  joins  a  growing  cadre  of 
ithicists  who  want  an  ethic  more  "responsive"  to  the 
imodification,  institutionalization  and  cost  contain- 
it  now  reshaping  the  American  health  care  system. 
\s  physicians  who  have  practiced  and  taught  medicine 
a  collective  total  of  110  years,  we  think  the  protago- 
i  of  the  new  ethic  are  neglectful  ot  the  realities  ot  the 
»j  licament  of  illness  and  the  centrality  of  the  personal 
I  tionship  between  the  sick  person  and  the  physician. 
'*  regard  their  proposed  "new  ethic"  as  another  step  in 
tl  progressive  depersonalization  and  dehumanization  of 
tl'  human  experience  of  illness.  It  imperils  not  onU'  the 
51'  hut  the  societ\'  that  fosters  it. 

■\ither  Wildes  argues  that  the  traditional  model  of 
IS  tocussed  too  narrowly  on  individual  patients.  He 
it  cannot  address  questions  of  allocation  of  resources 
'  ccess  to  health  care.  He  rejects  it  as  "paternalistic," 
n  cctful  of  preventive  medicine  and  too  concerned  with 
i<  I'  care.  The  traditional  mculel,  he  concludes,  must  be 
iced  by  a  model  more  sensitive  to  economics  and  the 
lizational  aspects  of  health  care;  that  is,  it  should  he  a 
i  ll  community"  model. 

\c  have  observed  at  first  hand  the  profound  changes 

EI  JND  D.  PELLEGRINO,  M.D.,  and  JOHN  COLLINS  HARVEY,  M.D., 

9'  )rofessors  emeriti  of  medicine  at  the  Center  for  Clinical 
iiics  sponsored  by  tfie  Georgetown  University  Medical 
C'  ;r  in  Washington.  D.C. 


in  health  care  that  worry  Father  Wildes,  and  we  agree 
with  his  precis  ot  the  issues  to  be  addressed.  We  cannot, 
however,  agree  that  dissolving,  weakening  or  replacing 
the  traditional  patient-ph\sician  relationship  w  ill  do  any- 
thing but  exacerbate  the  situation.  Our  reasons  are  as  fol- 
lows. 

To  begin  with,  F'ather  Wildes's  depreciation  of  the 
patient-physician  relationship  flies  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  most  Americans  cherish  dearly  their  freedom  to 
choose  their  own  physicians.  Anyone  who  is  ill,  or  has 
been  ill,  recognizes  that  the  relaticjnship  with  one's  physi- 
cian cannot  be  encompassed  in  a  contract  (jr  a  commoditv' 
transaction. 

How  can  a  contract  cover  the  vulnerability,  depen- 
dence and  anxiety  of  the  sick  person?  How  can  it  encom- 
pass the  ineradicability  of  trust  the  patient  must  ultimate- 
ly place  in  the  physicians  character  or  competence?  The 
physician  invites  the  patient's  trust  and  in  doing  so 
solemnly  promises  a  technically  correct  and  morally  good 
decision  taken  in  the  patient's  interests. 

The  sick  person  is  a  pt/tici/t,  not  a  consumer,  client  or 
customer.  A  patient,  as  the  etymology  of  the  word  indi- 
cates, is  one  who  bears  a  burden,  one  who  suffers.  The 
patient  brings  his  burden  to  the  physician,  asks  for  help,  is 
offered  help  and  expects  to  be  helped  and  not  injured.  In 
this  vidnerable  state,  patients  are  morally  entitled  to  pro- 
tection from  exploitation  of  their  vulnerabilit)'  by  the  person 
who  invites  their  trust. 

In  the  traditional  model,  the  patient  expects  fidelity  to 
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a  spcciaf  service  to  our  readers, 
America  fias  provided  tftis  sefect  fisting 
of  centers  Jor  refigious  retreats,  Ay^'^^^ 
range  of  focations  and  speciafizecf 
programs  is  avaifaBfe.  ^Eacfi  offering  is  a 
unique  opportunity^  Jor  spirituaf  renewaf 
ancf  groAVtR. 


CENTRE  FOR  PSYCHOTHERAPY  & 
EMOTIONAL  BODYWORK 

Daniel  McDonald.  145  Spadina  Road. 
Toronto.  ON  Canada.  M5R  2T1.  Ph: 
(416)  928-9570;  Fax:  (416)  921- 
7464:  E-mail:  ministry@spiritcentral. 
com:  Website:  spiiitcentral.com/min- 
istr^. 

This  IS  the  14"^  consecutive  year  for 
this  exclusive  RETREAT/GROUP 
THERAPY  SETTING  for  men  in  minis- 
try. An  exciting  opportunity  to  dis- 
cover how  we  relate  to  others  thro- 
ugh relationships,  ministry,  spiritua- 
lity, sexuality  /  masculinity,  addictive 
aspects  and  behaviour.  Expenence 
the  sensitive  concern  and  direction 
of  our  team,  working  with  dream  in- 
terpretation, myth,  scripture  stories, 
discernment,  emotional  bodywork 
and  personal  therapy  sessions  in  a 
warm  environment  of  confidentiality. 


CORAZON  Kathenne  Gaffney.  OP. 
Box  189.  Glasco.  NY  12432.  Phone: 
(845)  24&8941:  FAX:  (845)  246- 
5610. 

Located  at  Villa  St,  Dominic.  Corazon 
IS  situated  on  167  acres  of  woodland 
overlooking  the  Hudson  River.  Direct- 
ed/private retreat:  November  3-10: 
Guided  retreat:  Divine  Friendship. 
Robert  O'Bnen.  S.J..  January  27- 
February  1.  2002.  Sabbaticals,  work- 
shops, hermitages,  directed/pnvate 
retreats  year-round. 


BELLARMINE  JESUIT  RETREAT 
HOUSE  175  West  County  Line  Road. 
Bamngton  Hills.  IL  60010.  Phone: 
(847)  381-1261:  FAX:  (847)  381- 
4895:  E-mail:  Bellarmine_Jesuits@hot- 
mail.com. 

A  special  place  with  a  special  spirit  for 
a  special  experience.  HOSPITALITY  is 
the  word  most  people  use  to  describe 
the  ministry  of  BELLARMINE.  Year 
round  on  our  80  acres  of  property  in 
the  northwest  suburt  of  Chicago,  we 
offer  group  and  individual  retreats 
based  on  the  Ignatian  Exercise. 
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DIVINE  COMPASSION  CENTER  FOR 
SPIRITUAL  RENEWAL  Sr.  Corita 
Clarke.  R.D.C.  52  North  Broadway. 
White  Plains.  NY  10603.  Phone:  (914) 
9484086.  (914)  949-  2950:  FAX: 
(914)  949-5169;  E-mail:  dccsr@best- 
web.net;  vww.bestweb.net/~dccsr/. 

Situated  on  park-like  grounds,  the 
Divine  Compassion  Center  is  easily 
accessible  by  major  highways  and 
Metro  North  railway.  We  welcome 
women  and  men  for  quiet  reflection 
and  prayer.  Offerings  include  directed, 
guided,  conference  and  private 
retreats;  workshops  and  spiritual  direc- 
tion. Fall  Special  Event:  Monika  Hellwig, 
■'Our  Church  in  These  Times"  Novem- 
ber 17.  2001.  Brochure  available. 


BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE 

County  Route  105.  Highland  M 
1093ai003.  Ph:  (845)  928-1. 
Fax;  (845)  928-9437;  e^nail: 
thevenet@globalcrossing.com ; 
w(ww. rc.net/newyork/bethany. 

One  hour  north  of  New  York  C  * 
Bethany  Retreat  House  has  Si 
ful  acres  and  borders  on  a  la(" 
cial  Advent  Day.  Lenten  Day.  ^: 
pilgnmage  in  Footsteps  of  Pai; 
the  Pilgrim  Church;  Rev.  Willia- 
ston.  S.J..  CONTEMPLATIVE 
RETREAT;  Rev.  Paul  Cioffi,  S 
Anne  Brennan.  CSJ  and  Jan 
Brewi.  CSJ.  Christian  Zen.  V- 
offerings  of  directed  retreat- 
gle  rooms,  hermitages  ana 
on  lake  available.  Write  for 
brochure  with  details. 


HOLY  SPIRIT  CENTER  lOv 

side  Drive.  Anchorage.  AK  91 
Phone:  (907)  346-2343. 

Located  near  the  mountain; 
ing  Anchorage.  Alaska  the  H 
Center  offers  retreats  and  p' 
throughout  the  year  for  men 
and  couples.  Spiritual  direct 
individually  directed  retreats 
available.  Facilities  are  avan  i 
non-profit  groups  to  conduct 
programs.  Accommodations 
single  or  double  rooms  with 
bath  and  excellent  meals. 


JESUIT  CENTER  FOR  SPIRITUAL 
GROWTH  501  N.  Church  Road. 
Wernersville.  PA  19565.  Phone; 
,610)  670-3640;  E  mail:  jesuitcen- 
ter.webjump.com 

We  seek  to  promote  apostolic  Igna- 
tian spirituality  in  a  world  hungry  for 
healing  and  unity  and  to  tram  indi- 
viduals and  groups  eager  to  cooper- 
ate with  God  s  empowering  Spirit  at 
work  in  our  world. 
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Patnck  J.  Sullivan.  S.J..  161  James 
Street.  Mornstown.  NJ  07960.  Phone: 
(973)  5390740:  FAX:  (973)  898- 
9839;  E-mail:  retreathouse@loyola. 
org;  www.loyola.org. 


Located  on  30  acres  of  woodland.  Loy- 
ola offers  a  welcoming  environment 
for  prayer  and  solitude.  Weekend 
retreats  for  men  and  women, 
preached  retreats  for  sisters,  directed 
retreats  and  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of 
St.  Ignatius  are  scheduled  dunngthe 
year.  Groups  planning  their  own  pro- 
grams are  welcome. 


LOYOLA  HOUSE  Philip  Shano.  S.J.. 
P  C,  Box  245.  Guelph.  Ontario.  CANA- 
DA. NIH  6J9.  Phone:  (519)  824- 
1250:  FAX:  (519)  767-0994; 
www.jesuits.ca/guelph. 

Located  on  over  600  acres  of  beauti- 
ful farmland.  Loyola  House  is  known 
around  the  world  for  its  role  in  the 
growth  of  the  personally  directed 
retreat.  The  experience  continues  to 
be  at  the  heart  of  most  of  our  pra 
grams;  8-day  and  weekend  retreats, 
the  40-day  Institute  of  the  Spiritual 
Exercises.  2-month  and  9-month 
internships  and  various  training  pro- 
grams. 


MILFORD 
SRRnUALO 
CENTER 

5361  S.  Milford  Road.  Milfoi-; 
45150.  Ph;  (513)  248-3500: 
(513)  248-3503;  e-mail;  milf  : 
alcenter@zoomtown.com.  Oi 
on  the  web  at:  www.milfordsp 
center.org. 

Our  37-acre  Jesuit  facility  feat 
ference  retreats  for  men  and 
personally  directed  retreats,  a 
retreats.  Upcoming  events  in; 
silent  Contemplative  Retreat  Jc, 
5.  2002  directed  by  Greg  Maye 
CSsR:  Personally  Directed  Retr  ? 
December  2-9.  2001  and  Ma, 
2002;  and  a  special  30day 
June  19-July  20.  2002  centerir « 
the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Igi'-ius 
Loyola. 


uo  you  have  a  child  or 
grandchild  going  to  a 
non-Catholic  college? 


America. 


For  gift  subscriptions,  coll  1  -800-627-9533 
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trust  fi-om  an  identifiable  person.  In  a  social  contract,  or 
social  conimunitv  model,  the  patient  must  trust  a  faceless 
organizarion.  Anyone  who  has  tried  to  idenrify  the  person 
responsible  for  the  quality  of  service  in  any  of  todays  com- 
mercial or  public  utilit}'  enteqjrises  will  comprehend  why  ill- 
ness cannot  be  treated  like  a  telephone,  airline  or  government 
sei"vice. 

In  any  case,  sick  persons  cannot  enter  conQ'acts  because 
contracts  (indivitlual  or  social)  are  drawn  between  equals.  A 
sick  person  is  hardh'  in  a  position  to  negotiate  or  bargain  tor 
favorable  terms.  The  covenantal  model  of  traditional  ethics 
places  the  burden  on  the  physician  to  efface  his  or  her  own 
self-interest,  at  least  to  some  degree,  to  balance  the  inequalit}' 
of  power. 

Contracts,  moreover,  are  minimalistic  and  legalistic  in 
spirit,  drawn  between  people  who  do  not  tiaist  each  other. 
They  allow  for  the  ]iursuit  of  sell-interest  and  competitive 
advantage.  They  are  oriented  to  non-maleficence  rather  than 
beneficence.  They  are  built  on  the  market  notion  of  aivait 
e?)iptoi\  scarcely  the  principle  to  relv  on  when  one  is  sick, 
dependent  and  anxious. 

.A  second  problem  with  Father  Wildes's  line  of  argu- 
ment is  a  misunderstanding  of  the  intimate  relationship 
between  the  epidemiological  approach  to  disease,  which  he 
so  reveres,  and  the  individual  patient-physician  encounter 
he  so  reviles.  Our  hiowledge  of  the  ecolog\'  and  epidemiol- 
og\'  of  illness  in  anv  communit}'  is  a  statistical  summation  ot 
data  collected  over  the  course  of  a  large  number  of  individ- 
ual patient-physician  interactions.  Individual  patient-care 
records  provide  information  about  the  clinical  features, 
pathogenesis,  natural  history,  prevention,  treatment  out- 
comes, morbidit}'  and  moralit\'  ot  illness.  Epidemiologv', 
therefore,  is  only  as  reliable  as  the  accounts  of  the  individual 


"Listen... with  the  ear  of  your  heart...for  my  word  is  meant  for  you."  (Rule  of  Benedict) 


Master  of  Arts  in  Theology 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Studies 
Master  of  Divinity 
Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Ministry 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Music 
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School  of  Theology  •  Seminary 
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Programs  of  academic 
excellence  integrated  with 
preparation  for  spiritual  and 
pastoral  leadership. 
Fellowships  and  full  tuition 
scholarships  available. 


patient  encounters  that  it  siunmarizes  statistically. 

Individual  clinical  medicine  and  epidemiology'  are  dire 
tore  mutually  dependent.  Establishing  the  conneco; 
between  smoking  and  cancer  depended  on  a  careful  smoc 
the  records  of  individual  patients.  The  same  is  true  of  theta 
tistical  evidence  we  now  possess  about  the  causes  and  pre  in 
tion  of  heart  disease,  diabetes  and  limg  disease.  We  aiet 
tiierefore,  widi  the  importance  that  Father  Wildes  places 
comjnunit\  s  experience  widi  disease,  but  we  deciy  his  ;i 
gation  ot  die  source  of  that  experience  in  die  encountt 
ph\'sicians  with  individual  patients. 

A  third  misconception  is  Father  W^ildes's  assumpti(  )n 
in  a  managed  care  system  the  patient-physician  relations! 
somehow  abrogated  or  replaced  by  a  communal  deci^^ 
making  model.  This  ignores  die  fact  that  H.M.O.'s  o\y 
by  consciously  limiting  the  physician's  clinical  choice  ot 
cedures,  drugs  and  tests  to  those  the  H.M.O.  deems  i 
economical.  Clearly  cost  contaimiient  can  work  onh  i 
patient-physician  encounter  is  at  the  center  of  health  ^ , 
This  is  why  managed  care  organizations  deliberately  piflit 
physician's  self-interest  against  the  patient's.  They  re^4r 
physicians  for  cost  containment  and  punish  them  for  ? 
overruns. 

Managed  care  organizations  recognize  the  centi\ili 
the  patient-physician  encounter  to  such  an  extent  that  le 
sti'ive  to  prevent  physicians  ft^om  advocacy  on  their  patiit^ 
behalf.  Some  ethicists  think  managed  care  organizatjn* 
could  ethically  provide  financial  incentives  to  physicianfor 
not  fighting  for  their  patients.  This  is  a  clear  violation  odit 
covenantal  relationship  between  doctor  and  patient.  It  nke; 
the  ph\'sician  a  double  agent  and  raises  genuine  doubts  a|)Ul 
his  primaiy  responsibility. 

Father  \\'ildes  seems  unaware  ot  the  physic:n: 
inevitable  moral  complicity.  In  themd 
the  physician  writes  the  order  to  tre:  or 
widihold  treatment.  He  or  she  is  resSn- 
sible  for  the  moral  status  of  that  c^er 
and  for  its  benign  or  malign  effect  olche 
patient.  No  contract,  managed  are 
organization  or  financial  reward  sy5ri 
or  team  approach  can  excuse  the  p  ■ 
cian  fi-om  moral  complicit)'. 

1  he  laws  of  torts,  contracts  and  jlu- 
ciaiT  relationships  still  recognizdie 
special  responsibility  of  the  physicia'fof 
the  standard  of  care  die  patient  recce 
At  the  moment,  these  laws  app 
ph\'sicians  but  not  to  managed  carepi- 
poratioiis.  The  matter  is  currently  bbre 
the  Congress.  We  hope  that  bodyvill 
recognize  the  moral  improprie 
relieving  managed  care  organizatio 
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iplicity  for  harm  done  to  patients  In  the  rcsmcrions  they 
;e  on  physician  decisions. 

Father  VVlldes's  catalogue  raisonne  ok  the  sins  of  the  tradi- 
lal  model  includes  every  defect  of  our  health  care  s\  s- 
1.  He  accuses  it  of  failing  to  assure  cost  containment, 
it\'  of  access  and  preventive  medicine.  He  even  says  it 
Toys  the  common  good.  Were  Father  Wildes  to  argue 
case  in  a  court,  he  would  he  hard  put  to  provide  evi- 
ce  for  such  a  potpourri  of  charges. 
•  Good  medicine  has  always  been  economical  medicine.  It 
;ientificallv  irrational  and  morally  indefensible  to  use 
s,  procedures  and  medications  that  are  not  effective, 
eficial  or  proportionally  cosdy.  Preventive  medicine  has 
I  1  part  of  a  good  patient-ph\'sician  relationship  ever  since 
]  Hippocratic  physicians  emphasized  the  importance  of 
j ,  environment  and  st}'le  of  living  as  elements  of  disease 
j  iation  and  cure.  Access  to  care  for  the  poor  has  been 
I  gral  to  a  morally  valid  patient-physician  relationship 
i  ■  since  the  Hippocratic  ethic  was  incorporated  into  the 
l!  itable  traditions  of  Judaism,  Christianitv'  and  Islam. 
There  is  no  incompatibilit\'  between  prevention,  care 
cure;  there  is  nothing  in  the  centrality  of  care  for  indi- 
:  al  patients  that  precludes  access,  availability  and  afford- 
ty  of  health  care.  Nor  is  the  common  good  violated  by 
i|  :itude,  compassion  and  ethical  emphasis  on  the  care  of 
I  /idual  persons.  Fidelit}'  to  trust  in  the  patient-physician 
I  donship  in  no  way  precludes  the  exercise  of  societal 


responsibility.  Wliat  it  does  mean  is  that  a  physician  bound 
by  a  covenant  of  trust  to  an  individual  patient  must  do  his 
best  for  that  patient.  When  not  bound  to  an  individual,  the 
physician  is  not  only  free  to  enter  into  discussions  of  public 
pcjlicy,  rationing  and  financing  of  a  health  care  system  but 
morally  bound  to  do  so. 

That  physicians  and  their  organizations  do  not  always 
fulfill  the  obligations  of  a  traditional  patient-centered  ethic 
is  a  serious  indictment.  But  there  is  little  likelihood  that  a 
system  based  on  a  social  contract  or  a  community  model 
will  prove  the  salvation  theme  Father  Wldes  envisions  it  to 
be. 

W^en  patients  ask,  "VV-Tiom  shall  I  trust?"  we  contend 
they  will  be  better  served  if  they  can  identif)'  a  human 
being — fallible,  no  doubt,  but  still  an  identifiable  and  ethi- 
cally accountable  individual  person.  Patients  will  not  disap- 
pear, nor  will  illness  and  disease.  The  shortcomings  of 
todays  health  care  system  are  as  much  a  condemnation  of 
our  society  and  its  values  as  they  are  of  the  ancient  ethic  of 
care  that  is  responsive  to  the  vulnerability  of  the  sick  per- 
son. To  replace  that  ancient  ethic  with  trust  in  an  organiza- 
tion, a  community  or  a  system  is  to  substitute  an  ethic  of 
diffused  responsibilit}'  for  one  unmistakably  centered  on  a 
dusting  relationship  between  identifiable  human  beings. 

We  would  suggest  that  even  with  its  fallibilities,  the  tra- 
ditional ethic  is  a  sounder  safeguard  of  both  the  individual 
and  the  common  good  than  the  prcjposed  "new"  ethic.  ^ 
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ORC;iVF,  THE  PONDEROUS 
title.  As  a  veteran  reviewer,  I  do 
recognize  the  limits  of  my  role. 
Ordinarily,  I  would  try  to  find  a 
mikll)  entertaining  way  to  remind  readers 
diat  Francis  Coppola's  "ApocaKpse  Now" 
receivetl  a  warm  if  not  enthusiastic  wel- 
come when  it  first  ajipearcti  in  l'-'?*^.  I 
would  conclude  by  suggesring  diat  the  new 
\  ersion  is  well  worth  a  look.  As  one  who 
tines  to  keep  up  on  the  critical  literature,  I 
would  point  out  that  its  reputation  has 
grown  in  stauire  over  the  years,  and  that 
despite  some  obvious  messiness  in  places, 
it  is  now  regarded  as  an  American  classic. 
However,  as  one  who  tlons  September 
tweetls  and  boldly  marches  into  the  class- 
room to  teach  histor\'  and  criticism,  I  can't 
be  content  with  those  modest  yet  worthy 
objecti\  es.  Bear  with  me. 

Apocalypse  Now  Redux,  the  recently 
released  version  ot  the  original  \'ietnam 
epic,  raises  so  many  esthetic,  historical  and 
even  moral  questions  that  a  routine  review 
strikes  me  as  terribly  inadequate,  l^he 
issues  become  urgent  when  we  try  to  cope 
with  die  possibility  that  film  as  an  ait  lonn 
is  a  cultural  monument  ol  the  20th  cenuir\ 
that  mav  well  vanish  in  the  first  decade  ot 
the  21st  under  the  onslaught  of  new  tech- 
nologies. In  addition,  postmodern  audi- 
ences of  W^eb  surters  and  television- 
reinote  jockeys  have  grown  less  willing  and 
less  able  to  follow  a  traditional,  cohesive 
narrative  line  dirough  uvo  hours  to  some 
soit  of  conclusion.  Extraordinaa'  comput- 
er-generated special  effects  have  delayeel 
the  evaporation  ot  the  market  tor  a  time, 
but  what  happens  when  these  technologies 
become  available  to  home  computers  and 
entertainment  centers? 

We  have  to  face  the  imminent 
prospect  that  film  will  cease  to  be  an  on- 
going reflection  of  contemporary  culture, 
as  it  has  been  for  the  last  100  years,  and 
will  increasingly  become  a  window  into  the 
past,  a  vast  visual  archive  of  objects  that 
reflect  the  kinds  of  concerns  and  social  pat- 
'  terns  that  made  us  the  tx-pes  of  people  we 
I  are  today,  like  a  Victorian  novel.  Even 
I  now,  as  film  begins  to  lose  its  mass  appeal, 
:  it  sits  poised  on  the  edge  of  the  academic 


community,  ready  to  take  its  place  next  to 
Greek  tragedy  or  Renaissance  painting,  a 
lovely  point  of  entry  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  human  spirit,  but  no  longer  a  living 
medium. 

Now  what  happens  when  we  tamper 
with  that  archive?  Or,  to  approach  the 
question  kom  another  direction,  when  is  a 
work  ot  ait  finished?  Is  art  alwa\'s  in  pro- 
cess, open  to  the  whims  ot  noble  revision- 
ists and  less  noble  hucksters  out  to  make  a 
buck,  euro  or  yen?  A  few  distinctions  occur 
immediately. 

Performance  arts — drama,  music  and 
dance,  for  example — exist  in  a  continuing 
state  ot  flax.  Each  ncv\  presenuition  of  die 
work  showcases  the  personal  touch  ot  the 
aitists  who  mediate  die  text  to  an  audience. 
At  rimes,  innovation  not  onl\'  reinteqirets 
but  even  reshapes  the  original  te.xt  itselt,  as 
for  example  an  adaptation  of  a  Bach  organ 
fugue  tor  fiill  orchestra  or  a  Jane  Austen 
novel  into  a  film.  In  18  IS  Thomas 
Bowdler  etlitetl  the  naught}-  bits  out  ot 
Shakes|ieare,  much  to  the  amusement  ot 
contemporan'  critics.  The  work  was  well- 
intentioned  but  tcjolish. 

Even  stable  works  ot  art  suffer  the 
whims  ot  fashion.  Teclmicians  cleaned  the 


ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  even  thrgl 
purists  worried  diat  the  restoration  wili 
create  a  w  ork  of  art  different  from  theli 
diat  had  evolved  through  centuries  of  lo 
and  candle  wax.  Which  is  the  irr 
authentic  artifact?  For  every  designer 
wants  to  restore  a  building  to  its  ornu 
concept,  another  wants  to  change  see 
thing  to  make  it  blend  in  more  wit 
emnronment  or  to  serve  new  purposes 

More  than  any  other  art  form,  filn 
always  been  subject  to  relendess  text 
pering.  Sttidios  alter  the  product  to] 
overseas  market.  Think  of  the  ex-jx)i  t 
sion  of  "Pearl  Harbor,"  reedited  to  a< 
offending  the  Japanese,  and  of  the  "d 
tor's  cuts"  of  coundess  films  released  s 
to  generate  video  sales.  Routinely  p 
issued  for  theater  distribution  are  blai 
down  to  G-ratings  tor  showing  by  airm 
and  network  television. 

I'he  temptation  to  tamper  is  i 
sistible  because  it  is  so  easy.  Film  cm 
of  a  series  of  individual  shots  and  st 
like  a  deck  of  cards  that  can  be  shuffle 
rearranged,  with  inclusions  and  discar  i 
the  whim  of  die  re-editor.  Dialogue  cabe 
dubbed  in  or  dropped.  WTio  should  ' 
the  final  say?  Should  there  even  be  a  i 
say?  hi  die  last  .^0  years  ov  so,  critics 
been  eager  to  give  directors  rights  to  u 
cut,  but  should  they  have  any  mortsi 
than  the  audiors  ot  the  script  or  die 
tlucers  who  paid  for  it?  This  questioiii 
kept  generations  of  Hollywood  lawye  ir 
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t)u  l)c;ich  houses.  It  Bovvdicr  cleaned 
hakespearc  for  his  proper  audiences, 
can't  someone  re-edit  D.  W.  (iriflith's 
:  Birtli  of  a  Nation"  (1*^15),  to  reinow 
acial  propaganda  that  conteniporan 
ences  find  rcpulsixe?  In  that  case, 
d  it  still  be  (Jri filth's  movie? 
"rancis  Coppola's  motives  tor  re-edit- 
Apocalvpse  Now"  are  his  to  examine 
valiiale,  but  the  end  result  is  die  pub- 
■'Apocaly'pse  Now  Redux"  is  not  a  elis- 
so  much  as  a  disappointment.  The 
mt  sound  track  of  Walter  Murch  and 
pectacular  photograjihy  ot  V'ittorio 
ro  still  provide  a  thnlling  experience, 
acluding  53  minutes  of  material  cut 
the  original  release  print  pushes  the 
ng  time  to  197  minutes.  If  anvthing, 
eedlessly  added  tonnage  weakens  the 
:tof  the  whole. 

'he  success  of  "Apocalypse  Now" 
nded  a  particularly  ruthless  selectivi- 
ercised  by  someone,  somewhere.  The 
If  of  the  original  script,  John  A-lilius  ot 
y  Harry"  fame,  was  an  outspoken 

on  the  Vietnam  war,  and  he  envi- 
i  an  action-adventure  story  of  heroic 
rs  in  action.  After  sitting  on  the  script 
)  years,  Coppola  returned  to  the  pro- 
ut  tried  to  push  it  closer  to  its  original 
i  material,  Joseph  Conrad's  novel  of 

Haiit  of  Darkness.  For  him,  die  film 
1  be  a  meditation  on  evil  and  personal 
aption.  The  Milius  script  and  the 
ola  concept  did  not  quite  match,  and 


(-oppola  tell  into  an  artistic  paralysis  trying 
to  resolve  the  differences.  L'nable  to  decide 
which  m()\ie  to  make,  he  tried  to  shoot 
both  ot  them.  Alter  he  had  gone  wildly 
()\er  budget  ant!  lallen  behind  schedule, 
v\iser  heads  insisted  that  he  rake  through 
the  miles  ot  film  he  had  alreaily  exposed 
and  have  something  commercially  viable 
to  show  at  the  (>annes  Film  Festival  in 
l'>7'^.  (Coppola  had  no  choice  but  to  make 
some  very  painful  tiecisions  and  leave  out 
some  great  material. 

"Redux"  puts  it  back  in.  It  includes 
several  scenes  that  make  sense  in  die  writ- 
ten Milius  script  but  were  never  entirely 
completed  on  film.  The  longest  of  these 
consists  ot  an  interlude  at  a  French  planta- 
tion. At  tlinner  the  owner  Rilminates  about 
American  policy  in  Indo-(>hina  betore  and 
chu-ing  the  war.  Milius  contrasts  French 
resolve  with  Ajnerican  weakness,  not  a 
popular  theme  in  1979,  when  the  embers 
ot  defeat  still  smoldered  in  the  American 
consciousness.  Including  a  1970's  political 
commentary  in  2001  simply  compromises 
the  mythical  import  ot  the  story.  Younger 
audiences  will  just  be  puzzled  by  this  ver- 
bose disd'action. 

During  his  stay  at  the  plantad<jn,  the 
hero.  Captain  Willard  (Martin  Sheen), 
smokes  opium  and  has  a  meaningless  sexu- 
al liaison  with  the  beautiful  widow  Rox- 
anne  (Aurore  Clement).  In  the  rough-and- 
tumble  Milius  script,  the  encounter  is  part 
ot  an  elaborate  quasi-comic  seduction  and 


counter-seduction,  as  the  lovers  scheme  to 
steal  supjilies  from  each  other.  The  e.xposi- 
tfjry  scenes  were  never  shot,  however,  and 
the  unniodvated  episode  that  appears  in 
"Redux"  provides  only  a  mindless  intru- 
sion into  the  story.  The  romantic  interlude 
does  nothing  more  than  emphasize 
W'illard's  loneliness,  a  tact  that  is  manitest- 
ly  clear  after  more  than  two  hours  ot  voice- 
over  monologue  in  an  open  boat  in  the 
midtlle  ot  die  A.sian  jungle. 

During  his  travels,  Willard  boosts  the 
morale  ot  his  crew  by  obtaining  the  se.xual 
favors  ot  two  Playboy  bunnies,  perfomiers 
in  a  U.S.O.  show,  in  exchange  tor  Riel.  In 
the  Milius  script  it  is  a  trolic  of  macho 
warriors,  but  (Coppola  shot  the  sequence 
in  claustrophobic,  squalid  settings  that 
emphasize  the  degradarion  that  war  has 
imposed  upon  everyone  involved  in  it. 
The  scene  was  wisely  dropped  from  the 
release  print,  since  the  point  ot  degrada- 
tion had  already  been  amply  established 
by  their  suggestive  dance  and  the  frenzied 
reaction  of  the  spectators. 

Milius  was  dealing  with  humanized 
characters  as  they  might  appear  through 
comic-book  filters.  C^oppola  and  Conrad 
were  dealing  with  heroic,  mythic  figures 
struggling  through  a  cosmic  agon  with  evil 
in  die  universe.  If  the  sex  scenes  trivialize 
Willard's  quest  for  redemption,  the 
appearance  of  Colonel  Kurtz  (Marlon 
Brando)  reading  excerpts  from  Time  mag- 
azine reduces  the  character  to  banality.  He 
is  not  a  lunadc,  nor  is  he  a  sane  human 
being  who  has  embraced  evil;  he  is  evil 
itself  Olympians  do  not  mumble  old  news 
items  from  Time  standing  motionless  in 
medium  shot. 

"Apocalypse  Now  Redux"  should 
never  have  been  put  into  commercial 
release.  Film  scholars  justifiably  celebrate 
the  availability  of  these  outtakes,  but  they 
should  have  been  distributed  in  a  "critics 
edition"  on  videotape  and  DVD,  where 
the  original  masterpiece  could  appear 
intact,  with  the  additions  tucked  into  a 
clearly  labeled  supplement. 

Man\'  contemporarv'  reviewers,  most 
ot  whom  learned  their  trade  when  the 
cult  ot  the  director  was  at  its  height,  have 
raved  about  "Redux."  I  disagree.  They  do 
a  disservice  to  the  film,  to  Coppola  and  to 
cinema  as  an  art  torm  and  as  a  cultural 
recoril.  Richard  A.  Blake 

Robert  Duval!  (right)  In  Francis  Ford  Coppola's 
"Apocalypse  Now  Redux." 
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A  City  Fails  Its 
Kids   

The  Lost  Children  of 
Wilder 

The  Epic  Struggle  to  Change  Foster 
Care 

By  Nina  Bernstein 

P.llltbcnil  Bonks.  4S2lK  .S?"  'ill.  ISBX 
(i(~94^')~')X 

,V]I  too  (jfttn,  significant  couit  cases  tail  to 
arouse  universal  interest.  (Confusing  jargon 
and  endless  deliberations  conspire  to  numl) 
the  piililic  to  these  cases,  desjiite  their 
ini|i()itance.  1  he  class-action  suit  known  as 
Wilder,  which  pKxlded  dirough  courts  tor 
26  years,  could  have  been  one  ot  them — a 
case  with  great  societal  iniplicaticjns 
doomed  to  obscurity  because  ot  its  C(ini- 
[)le.\ity.  \A^e  have  the  reporter  Nina  Bern- 
stein to  thank  for  saxing  \^'ilder  fi-om  this 
lamentable  tate.  hi  iW3,  then  with  New 
York  Newsday,  she  confronted  Wilder 
"depositions,  expert  reports,  court  tran- 
scripts, and  proposed  findings-ot-tacts" 
cramming  the  file  cabinets  ot  the 
A.C.L.U.'s  basement.  She  took  home 
vohnninoiis  legal  papers  "totaling  6,718 
pages." 

Eight  years  later,  she  has  providetl  us 
with  an  unforgettable  account  ot  the 
Wilder  behemoth.  SignificantK  ,  her 
book.  The  lM.\-t  Children  of  \\  'ildci\  ilissects 
not  onh'  the  case  itselt,  but  also  the  lives 
ot  its  plaintitts,  all  ot  whom  suffered 
intlignities  and  injustices  v\hile  mired  in 
die  bowels  ot  New  \  ork  C^ity's  foster  care 
system.  The  case  discussion  is  dense  and 
sometimes  tedious,  but  Bernstein's  chron- 
icles of  Wililer's  key  plaintiffs  bring  the 
case  ali\e  and  humanize  the  suit's  faceless 
C(  )mplexities. 

The  Wilder  suit  was  filed  in  l'>73  b\' 
Marcia  Lowr)-,  a  young,  itlealistic  Legal 
Aiil  attorney.  Lowry's  case  was  revolution- 
ary, as  it  called  for  an  overhaul  ot  New 
\'oi  k  (]it\  's  foster  care  system.  I<"or  years, 
private,  religious  agencies — predominately 
(Catholic  anti  Jewish — had  received  public 
fiuiding  to  house  and  care  for  the  city's 
foster  children.  I'his  system.  Wilder  posit- 
ed, was  unacceptable  because  these  agen- 
cies ga\e  preferential  treatment  to  "their 
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own,"  meaning  C^atholic  and  Jewish  wards. 
Meanwhile,  the  cit\''s  Protestant  wards — 
many  of  whom  were  l)lack — were  rejected 
by  the  private  agencies  and  instead  wal- 
lowed in  squalid  and  oppressive  public 
shelters  and  state  training  schools.  Glaring 
racial  discrepancies  ciystallized  the  dis- 
crimination: though  52.7%  ot  the  cit\''s 
wards  were  black  at  the  time,  only  about 
one  quarter  of  both  the  Jewish  and 
Catholic  agencies'  children  were  black. 
Further,  a  current  report  (.letermined  that 
the  private  agencies  were  provitled  with 
significantly  more  public  funds  per  child 
(as  much  as  $14,0()())  than  the  public  insti- 
tutions. Bernstein  contenils  that  the  cit\' 
"had  ilelegatetl  the  public  good  wholesale 
t(j  a  collection  ot  sectarian  agencies  widi  a 
license  to  discriminate." 

Bernstein  masterfidh'  recounts  the 
degree  ot  audacit\'  in  Lowr\''s  litigation. 
Lowry  sued  nuns  and  rabbis.  She  e\'en 
sued  her  fonner  supervisor.  Many  defen- 
dants were  Legal  Aid  board  members. 
Protestant  agencies  with  black  clientele 
weren't  spared  either,  liecause,  as  Bern- 
stein sees  it,  "Lowry's  legal  position  was 
diat  any  [participant  in  such  a  system  was 
aiding  antl  abetting  discrimination."  Some 
detendants — diese  were  benevolent,  dedi- 
cated child  advocates — bristled  at  what 
they  perceived  as  a  brazen  attempt  to  ques- 
tion their  high  moral  principles.  Lowry 
was  accused  <jf  treachery  and  Commu- 
nism, but  she  plowed  ahead,  deteniiined  to 
assist  plaintiffs  like  the  young  woman  from 
whom  the  case  took  its  name,  Shirley 
Wilder.  Though  other  plaintiffs  coidtl 
arouse  more  "jiathos,"  Shirley  was  consid- 
ered the  key  plaintitt  because  her  stor\ 
"ottered  the  best  documented  history  ot 
rejection  by  voluntaiT  agencies."  WHien 
not  tracing  the  origins  of  the  Wilder  case, 
the  [look's  first  section  focuses  on  Shirley 
Wilder's  tiu-bulent  and  traumatic  first  13 
years. 

Shirle\  's  mother  dies  when  she  is  tour. 
She  is  raped  at  age  nine.  \  ler  tadier  has  the 
courts  remove  her  from  his  home.  The 
stoiy  of  Shirley's  childhood  is  indeed  one 
of  forced  removal,  as  well  as  flight.  Bern- 
stein enumerates  the  public  institutions  at 
which  young  Shirley  lives,  as  well  as  the 
frequently  unstable  relatives  with  whom 
she  stays.  Shirley  is  sodomized,  con- 
tlemned  to  solitaiT  confinement  antl  gen- 


erally treated  as  a  criminal.  Her  < 
means  of  escape  is  to  run  away.  Repea  i- 
ly,  she  is  rejected  by  private  agencies\i 
14,  she  gives  birth  to  Laniont.  Immedi;- 
ly,  the  cit)'  whisks  him  away-  She  visits  t 
sporadically  at  first,  but  eventualK 
caseworkers  can  no  longer  O'ack  her  d(  ; 
Laniont  is  prompdy  fed  to,  as  he  later  ■ 
it,  "the  system." 

Laniont  spends  his  first  five  years  • 
a  loving  Latino  couple.  The  couple  s( 
rates,  however,  and  Lament's  foster  ni^ 
er  can  no  longer  make  the  financial  i 
mitnient  to  care  for  him.  Shirley's  pan 
rights  have  since  been  temiinated,  so  I 
ont  is  flown  to  Minnesota,  where  he 
with  two  different  white  foster  fanii 
I  lis  chronic  misbehavior  causes  him  tot 
sent  back  to  New  York.  Lie  spends  riirr 
countless  pubHc  facilities,  including  on 
the  mentally  ill.  Despite  the  hank 
Laniont  attempts  to  better  his  lite 
joins  an  arts  center  in  high  school 
later  he  attempts  to  reach  out  u< 
father's  taniily  by  attending  a  fai  ' 
reunion  in  Memphis. 

Much  of  Lamont's  stoiy  is  told  ii  ii* 
ov\ii  articulate  adult  voice.  Hie  re.i 
appreciating  how  tar  die  thoughtful,  im 
ligent  Laniont  has  come  despite  his  li 
cult  childhood,  will  sympathize  witi 
troubling  moments  ot  young  adulthnJ. 
such  as  when,  at  age  1 9,  he  finally  ittB 
his  mother,  only  to  have  her  flirt  with  In. 
Or  when  he  toils  long  hours  as  a  barbete 
help  pa\'  the  bills  tor  his  young  son.fr, 
most  poignantly,  v\  hen  he  struggles  to 
tor  a  dving  mother  he  hardly  knew. 

Bernstein's  style  shifts  fluidly  firorrie 
literar)  to  the  journalistic.  She  desci>" 
Shirley 's  insatiable  desire  tor  escape  as 
v\ay  a  colt  might  shy  fi^oni  its  own  sha.'» 
or  a  bird  take  flight  at  a  flicker  in' 
underbrush."  \'et  her  prose  is  also  i 
shaip  and  sufficiently  tletached.  She  i 
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;rselt  onK  as  "a  reporter,"  or  "somc- 
"  I  hc  l)rcacltli  ot  her  research  is 
Hiding;  she  aiidresses  not  onl\'  the 
s  m\'ria(l  tletails  l)ut  also  its  ol)scure 
ip.  Who  woiihl  have  known,  tor 
pie,  that  a  key  negotiator  ot  the  e\  en- 
VVilder  settlement  was  a  con  artist 
nding  to  he  as  a  depiit\'  mayor  Irom 
)it  with  a  law  degree  ft^om  Oilumbia? 
T  1999,  a  judge  a|)pr()vetl  a  settle- 
in  the  Marisol  case,  which  included 
•  of  the  Wilder  principles.  (This  child 
re  reform  lawsuit  was  filed  as  Marisol 
iuliani  by  Marcia  Lowry  in  1995.) 
cally,  however,  on  the  same  day  as 
sttlement — and  in  the  same  court- 
— Bernstein  notes  ominously,  a  fed- 
udge  presided  over  a  case  in  which 
;ad  plaintiff  was  Lament  Wilder's 
The  battle,  clearly,  is  far  from  won. 
:  least  The  Lost  Childrm  of  Wihlcr  has 
;ome  much-needed  light  on  the  situ- 
Yes,  the  book  is  dense;  Wilder  was  a 
lex  case.  Yet  thanks  to  Bernstein's 
on  the  children  involved,  the  work  is 
dmirably  poignant  and  illuminating. 
;rs  will  not  forget  the  young  plain- 
itories.  Wilder,  for  this  reason,  will 
;  forgotten,  either. 

Michael  S.  Kugelman 

lie  Monks  of 
lanitoba 

I  \Ne  Know  of  Heaven 

ny  Rougeau 

onMifflw.  226p$2S.  ISBN  061  S(m<J97 

Rougeau  has  written  a  fresh  ami  sur- 
f  narrative  about  the  monastic  life.  It 
Dvel,  or  perhaps  a  series  of  linketl 
itories.  But  form  is  not  what  counts 
I  The  odd  angle  ot  visi(jn  is  what 
1    this  book  worthwhile.  Rougeaii's 
'  Icals  with  young  Paul  Seneschal,  a 
1   i:in  who  goes  off  to  the  monastery 
isoti  he  can  state  quite  clearly  when 
'Ljed  by  a  woman  on  the  train:  to 
1   K  meaning  of  life.  "Oh  dear,"  she 
niicomprehendingly,  thus  setting  in 
1  one  ot  the  author's  motifs:  reli- 
'    lite  is  utiintelligible  to  many. 
Ill  igh  Paul's  eyes  (later  he  becomes 
I'l  le)  we  see  the  monastic  life  quite 
,  never  glamorized,  yet  shown  w  ith  a 
'■  t  transtortning  power.  Rougeau's 


account  (litters  from  such  high  spiritual 
tiarratives  as  Merton's  The  Seven  Storey 
Moinitaiii  or  even  Nouwen's  (jeiiessee 
Di/iiy.  Little  is  said  about  wrestling  with 
( iod  or  times  of  interior  darkness. 

Rougeau  uses  homely,  small,  even 
gooty  details.  His  truth  shines  through  the 
awkward  and  the  concrete:  an  old  monk, 
who  naps  behind  the  stove  and  wobbles 
with  Parkinson's  disease,  being  relieved 
from  his  kitchen  duties  at  last;  a  "sign  from 
Ciod"  in  die  form  ot  a  polished  stone,  pos- 
sibly a  meteorite,  being  found  in  the  tnid- 
dle  of  a  field;  the  intimate  c(jnnection 
between  farmer-monks  and  their  dairy 
herds;  rubber  boots  and  Tupperware  and 
other  junk  spread  far  and  wide  after  floods 
subside;  the  awkward  foolishness  of  rela- 
tives who  attend  a  monk's  profession 
bringing  rosaries  and  prayer  books,  as  it  a 
monastery  might  lack  such  things. 

Such  pointillist  dots  come  together  to 
reveal  a  larger  truth.  From  the  outset  the 
worship  of  the  monks  is  appealing  to  19- 
year-old  Paul: 

Dens,  ill  ndiutororiuDi  memu 
intende.  1  he  choir  of  the  monks 
responded  in  Latin,  and  the 
church  was  awash  in  unhurried 
melody  from  the  Middle  Ages. 
Paul  wondered  if  music  was  the 
thing  that  brought  him  to  the 
abbey.  Liturgj'  in  his  hometown 
church  was  not  smooth  and 
solemn.  His  parish  priest  spoke 
the  Mass,  and  it  plodded  forward 
like  a  courtroom  proceeding.  But 
here,  Latin  chant  and  incense 
made  of  the  worship  something 
mysterious  and  pure. 

But  soon  he  learns  that  the  life  of  a  monk 
will  be  a  long  road  ot  many  trials,  hi  the 
early  1970's,  Paul's  outside  world  is  a  dull 
routine  ot  LI.S.  presidential  scandals,  of 
Spiro  Agnew  and  Nixon  Ni.xon  Ni.xon. 
He  hopes  tf)r  more  in  the  monastery.  But 
as  Paul  takes  up  the  Cisterican  life  at  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Norbert  (T  the  Strict  Obser- 
vance, his  vision  of  the  religious  life  is 
changed  by  dozens  of  matters  of  small 
routine:  "Your  shoes  are  too  loud."  "You 
tnust  go  to  the  church  to  dust  the  choir 
stalls."  Paul,  now  known  as  Antcjine, 
must  shovel  snow,  wash  floors,  clean 
bathrooms,  learn  sign  language,  keep 
silence,  help  in  the  greenhouse  and  work 


with  the  dairy  herd  most  of  all. 

Antoine's  larger  challenges  involve 
death,  sexuality  and  madness,  all  within  the 
closed  circle  of  his  Manitoba  UKjnastery. 
Perhaps  the  most  amusing  challenge 
comes  when  Antoine  is  appointed  liaison 
to  a  group  of  visiting  Buddhist  monks. 
Immediately  he  is  assailed  with  a  certain 
temptation  to  pride,  telling  others:  "I  am 
the  official  East-West  Dialogue  (>ontact 
Person  for  our  abbey.  I  will  not  relinquish 
my  responsibility...."  The  entire  encounter 
with  the  visiting  Buddhists,  including  their 
delight  in  the  dairy  herds  and  their  request 
tor  fresh  milk,  is  a  snapshot  of  mid  2(Jth- 
century  Catholicism.  Brother  Antoine 
worries  that  74-year-old  Brother  Norbert 
will  try  to  convert  the  Buddhists  to  Chris- 
tianity, as  Norbert  replies,  "W'Tien  you  get 
to  be  seventy-four,  you  can  do  exactly  as 
you  like." 

Yes,  the  auth<jr  All  We  Knew  of 
Hemmi  is  a  monk,  currently  a  Benedictine 
in  the  upper  Midwest.  Apparently  he  has 
drawn  upcjn  memories  of  an  earlier  time 
with  the  Cistercians,  and  this  first  novel 
also  shows  signs  of  writing  skill  attained 
through  diligence.  Rougeau  acknowledges 
the  influence  (jf  such  lutiiinaries  as  Andre 
Dubus  III  and  James  C^arroll,  among  oth- 
ers, and  his  training  at  Liiierson  C^ollege. 
Clearly  he  is  a  natural  storyteller,  but  he 
has  worked  at  his  craft. 

10  me,  the  most  striking  thing  about 
the  novel  is  its  hidden  story  ot  personal 
transtormation.  The  story  develops  its 
sharpiest  edge  when  Antoine  grcjws  tired  of 
prayer. 

Antoine  began  to  tind  the  fre- 
quent bell  for  prayer  rather  irk- 
some. Barn  duties  had  to  be  left 
behind  as  he  rushed  oft  to  church. 
It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  think  of 
work  itself  as  a  prayer,  the  care  of 
animals  as  a  vehicle  to  holiness. 
Mucking  out  stalls,  he  whistled 
'Yesterday'  by  the  Beatles.  Some- 
times he  wailed  with  pleasure 
under  the  roar  of  the  manure 
conveyer....  By  and  large,  his 
cows  were  uncomplicated.  They 
readily  took  to  a  schedule,  and 
each  occupied  the  same  stall,  day 
after  day,  with  stolid  content- 
ment. To  them  the  beaten  path 
was  sweet.  To  Antoine,  however, 
the  path  between  barn  and 
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church  was  not  an  easy  one. 

As  Antoine  deals  witli  disenchantment, 
his  boredom  with  monastic  routine,  it  is 
clear  (to  us,  if  not  to  liim)  that  his  interior 
lite  is  growing.  Gradually  we  see  that  his 
obedience  and  submission  to  his  appointed 
way  are  transforming.  At  the  end  of  the 
narrative,  Rougeau  lists  the  names  of  all 
the  monks  at  the  time  of  Brother  Antoine's 
novitiate.  I  think  he  should  also  have  listed 
all  the  cows:  C>laudine,  Daphne,  Francoise, 
Bemadette,  Josephine  and  Nadine,  among 
others — die  point  being  that  ever\'day  real- 
ity is  the  grcjund  ot  this  book,  and  its 
genius. 

I  have  read  many  works  of  spiritual 
instruction,  and  quite  a  few  works  of  fic- 
tion. This  work  never  departs  from  the 
truth  of  narrative,  never  lectures,  never 
points  the  moral.  But  v\  hat  a  revelation. 

Emilie  Griffin 

Succeeding  for 
God  

Excellent  Catholic 
Parishes 

The  Guide  to  Best  Places  and 
Practices 

By  Paul  Wilkes 
Piiiilist  Press.  27 2p 

ISBN  ()m>  10'' 292  {$22.9^  hanUirr) 
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Visiting  ftnentls  in  New  England  recendy, 
I  listened  to  their  lament  about  parish  life. 


Boring  liturgies,  irrelevant  homilies, 
insipid  music — all  this  from  devout 
Oatholics  tempted  to  bolt  to  a  local  Protes- 
tant church  for  a  feeling  of  community  and 
worship.  It's  a  familiar  scenario  to  most  of 
us,  but  does  it  have  to  be  that  way? 

Paul  Wilkes,  a  Catholic  author  and 
member  ot  the  creative  writing  depart- 
ment at  the  University  ot  North  Carolina, 
set  out  to  investigate  what  is  really  happen- 
ing in  C^atholic  parishes  across  the  countrv. 
But  instead  of  tackling  the  problems  head 
on  and  chronicling  all  that's  wrong,  he 
decided  to  search  out  the  really  good 
parishes  where  "sometiiing"  is  happening. 
His  search  enabled  him  and  his  associates 
to  compile  a  list  of  300  Catholic  parishes 
that  can  be  rated  "excellent,"  eight  ot 
which  are  described  in  some  detail  in  the 
first  part  ot  his  book.  They  represent 
parishes  in  diverse  settings:  urban,  rural, 
middle  class,  impoverished.  Perhaps  the 
heart  ot  the  book,  however,  is  the  list  ot  1 8 
common  traits  diat  Wilkes  contends  char- 
acterize excellent  parishes.  In  just  10  pages 
Wilkes  otfers  a  comprehensive  vision  that 
every  parish  should  aspire  to  emulate. 
After  reading  the  eight  case  studies,  one 
absorbs  this  list  in  light  of  the  concrete 
e.xamples  that  illustrate  the  powerful  eftect 
of  these  values  on  the  tormation  ot  a 
Catholic  parish  communit\'. 

Wilkes  is  not  interested  in  sharjiening 
any  axes  to  push  a  lilieral  or  consen'ative 
ideology.  Though  he  is  obviously  more  ot 
the  liberal  persuasion  himself  and  has  little 
sympathy  tor  what  he  would  consider  an 
overly  exact  or  pastorally  insensitive  appli- 
cation of  the  law,  his  arguments  and  judg- 


ments  are  well  within  the  centi 
Catholic  pastoral  practice. 

One  can  quibble  with  the  listinu 
Wilkes  and  his  sUift  have  compiled.  1 
is  no  claim,  however,  that  the  list  of  c 
lent  parishes  is  exhaustive  or  thiU 
assessment  is  scientifically  grounded, 
intended  effect,  one  surmises,  is  to 
die  contributions  that  the  traditional  p 
structure  can  still  offer  as  a  spiritual 
in  the  li\es  ot  (Catholics  and  in  the  w 
community. 

.AiS  a  pastor  myself,  I  found  soiii 
W^ilkes's  poitiaits  and  descriptions  si 
what  intimidating.  The  pastors,  staft 
parishioners  of  the  eight  excellent  pan 
described  in  detail  seem  almost  supt 
man,  enjoying  an  extraordinaiy  levt 
success.  .Although  disclaimers  are  insi 
at  regular  intervals  to  tiy  to  dispel 
impression,  nevertheless  the  rather 
dimensional  profiles  tend  to  blur  togt 
because  real  persons  do  not  emerge 
the  stories.  It  Wilkes  had  included  mo 
the  struggles  and  inevitable  disappi  i 
ments  ot  ministry,  his  stories  coukl  i 
had  an  even  more  dramatic  impact  oi 
reader.  But  perhaps  this  is  another  bo( 

In  any  event,  Catholics  in  Anu 
owe  Wilkes  a  debt  of  gi'atitude  for  renia- 
ing  us  of  what  a  parish  can  be  and  ^ar 
many  parishes  in  tact  really  are.  \W\i 
your  own  parish  is  an  "excellent"  on  / 
not,  it  can  undoubtedly  be  made  a  b(e'' 
parish  if  pastors,  parish  staff  member- 
parishioners  as  well  heed  some  of  the 
dom  Wilkes  has  compressed  into  a 
readaiile  and  succinct  book. 

Walter  F.  fflo  n 
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I  tices 

cation 

*)R  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
urrcnt  ministry.  I  wo  three-week  sessions 
ry  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  giiid- 
lepenilent  study,  .\ccredited.  Concentni- 
n  pastoral  supervision,  (LP.E.,  Hispanic 
ry.  For  infonnarion  write  or  call:  Oblate 
■I  of  Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive,  San 
io,  TX  78216;'  Ph:  (210)  341-1366.  Visit 
eb  site  at:  www.ost.edu. 

UltC 

:RSH1P  program.  Institute  for  Retlec- 
.uicrship  (I.R.L.)  provides  leadership  for- 
II  t(i  clergy,  religious  and  lay  leaders, 
ti  isters  leadership  development  by  assist- 
.hlers  to  move  from  an  ego-based 
I  li  to  a  spirit-based  approach.  Our  pro- 
oniotes  success  through  peace  of  mind. 
www.ReflectiveLeadership.com;  Ph: 
34-6540. 

rions 

MPTION  COLLEGE  seeks  a  SENIOR 
)|.()GIAN  .^ND  GOOD  .'\DMINIS- 
I  M\  tor  a  teaching  position  in  theology 
initial  three-year  term  as  department 
1  Ik-  department,  currently  staffed  by  six 
ic  and  several  adjunct  professors,  offers 
el  '.graduate  major  and  enjoys  a  privileged 
iloiig  with  the  philosophy  department, 
,Dtutmg  the  core  of  Assumption's  liberal 
■cience  curriculum.  Candidates  must 
istrate  leadership  in  promoting  the 
ic  and  ecumenical  mission  of  the  college 
I  its  students  acquire  a  love  for  the  truth 
integrating  principle  of  their  studies, 
ants  should  have  been  tenured  previously 
least  1 0  years,  hold  the  rank  of  full  pro- 
and  have  achieved  a  notable  publishing 
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to  Teens 

izd  '"Home  Alone'  in  the  Priest- 
"  by  iMonsignor  Eugene  Gomulka 
,  I  was  struck  by  a  rather  distressing 
ht:  "They  complain  endlessly  about 
:k  of  new  blood  in  the  priesthood 
1  effects,  but  they  never  seem  to 
sc  anything  to  remedy  it."  It  is  uni- 
'\  accepted  that  ordinations  are 
uil;  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
reseeable  fumre.  Why  should  this 
If  other  professions  recRiit,  why 
e  priesthood? 

it  unrealistic  to  think  that  today's 
.ii  cn't  ready  to  listen?  Music  is 
an  excellent  indicator  of  trends 


record  m  order  to  quality  for  tenure  nnti  full 
professorship  at  A.ssumpdon  College.  The  area 
of  specialization  is  open.  The  deadline  for 
application  is  Nov.  1,  2001.  Send  letter  of 
application,  curriculum  vitae  and  three  letters 
of  recommendation  to:  Rev.  Roger  R.  Cor- 
riveau,  A.A.,  Acting  Chair,  Theology  Depart- 
ment, Assumption  College,  500  Salisbury  St., 
Worcester,  MA  01609-1296.  Assumption  Col- 
lege encourages  applications  from  candidates  of 
diverse  cultural  background.  FOE.  Learn. 
.Achieve.  Cxjntribute. 

CAMPUS  MINISTER.  Cathohc  priest  to  serve  as 
chaplain  at  Univ.  of  Te.xas  Medical  Branch  and 
Texas  A&M  at  Galveston.  Campus  ministry 
and  hospital  chaplaincy  experience  preferred,  as 
well  as  C.C.M.A.  Certification.  Send  resume  to: 
Personnel  Office,  PO  Box  907,  Houston,  TX 
77001. 

THE  DIOCESE  OF  LA  CROSSE,  WIS.,  seeks  a 
full-ome  DIREC  TOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS.  The  Director  of 
Catholic  Schools  assists  the  bishop  in  the  plan- 
ning, implementation  and  evaluation  of 
Catholic  education  programs  in  diocesan  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  The  Director 
carries  out  a  pivotal  role  in  the  work  of  the 
seven  unified  Catholic  school  systems.  The 
Director  collaborates  with  the  Director  of  Cat- 
echesis  in  tlie  operation  of  the  Department  of 
Catholic  Education,  monitors  compliance  of 
diocesan  Catholic  schools  with  diocesan  poli- 
cies and  issues  directives  for  their  application, 
provides  consultation  to  parishes  and  deaneries 
on  the  administrative  organization  of  Catholic 
schools  and  assists  local  pastoral  authorities  in 
the  recruitment  and  hiring  of  administrators  of 
Catholic  schools.  The  Director  gives  final 
approval  to  the  hiring  of  all  administrators. 
Qualifications:  a  person  in  full  communion 
with  the  Cathohc  Church,  graduate  degree  in 
educational  administration  with  related  studies 

within  the  teenage  commmiity.  If  one 
were  to  use  it  to  measure  the  faith  of 
teenagers,  one  would  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  religious  faith  is  alive  and 
well  among  meinbers  of  the  M  TV  gen- 
eration. Christian  rock  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  industries  in  die  country, 
enjoying  a  rise  so  meteoric  that  it  was 
feamred  on  the  cover  of  Newsweek,  one 
of  the  country's  most  widely  read  weekly 
publications.  Church  youth  groups  are 
springing  up  left  and  right,  often  with 
membership  numbered  in  the  hundreds. 
A  Gallup  poll  (4/99)  found  "support  for 
the  idea  of  imdergirding  life  with  spiritu- 
al moorings." 

To  say  that  a  trend  toward  hurried, 
overworked,  anxiety-ridden,  lonely 


in  sacred  theology,  and  teaching  and  adiuinis- 
trarive  experience  in  (Jadiolic  schools.  Send  let- 
ter of  introduction,  resume  and  three  letters  of 
recommendation  by  Oct.  15,  2001,  to:  The 
Reverend  Richard  W.  Gilles,  Moderator  of  the 
CAiria,  P.O.  Box  4004,  La  Oosse,  \VI  54602- 
4(104. 

THE  SISTERS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  APOSTOLATE 

(Pallottines)  are  looking  for  an  ASSOCIA'FE 
VOCATION  DIRECTOR  for  dieir  vocation 
office.  The  Associate  Director  is  responsible  for 
managing  the  vocation  office,  attending  profes- 
sional meetings,  working  with  the  Pallottine 
meiribership,  planning  programs,  fostering  and 
nurturing  vocations  in  general  and  in  particular 
to  the  Pallottine  Sisters.  Requirements:  bache- 
lor's degree  (preferably  theology/ministry/com- 
munications), prior  professional  experience 
with  planning  and  impleinenting  vocation 
awareness/educational  programs  and  activities, 
a  willingness  to  learn  about  the  Pallottines  and 
their  charism,  ability  to  help  identify  potential 
members  for  the  Pallottine  Family,  ability  to 
plan  financially  and  general  computer  literacy. 
Salary  negotiable,  benefits  included.  Please 
contact:  Sister  Michele  Ruggiero,  St.  Patrick's 
Villa,  PO  Box  118,  Hamman,  NY  10926.  Ph: 
(845)  783-9007;  fax:  (845)  783-4243. 

Retreats 

PREACHING  THE  JUST  WORD  SEMINAR/RETREAT 

with  Walter  Burghardt,  S.J..  Oct.  21-26,  2001, 
Bishop  Molloy  Passionist  Retreat  House,  86- 
45  Edgerton  Blvd.,  Jamaica,  NY  11432.  Join- 
ing Father  Walter  will  be  Rev.  Raymond  B. 
Kemp,  J.  Glenn  A-lurray,  S.J.,  Barbara  Reid, 
O.P.,  Rev.  John  Carr  and  Rev.  Leo  Murray. 
$125  non-refundable  registration  fee.  Tuition 
$500  (includes  tuition,  meals  and  room).  Day- 
only  program  $75  per  day.  For  more  informa- 
tion, please  call  Bishop  Molloy  at  (718)  739- 
1229. 

priests  doing  ever  more  work  is  irre- 
versible is  to  take  a  self-defeating  atti- 
tude. Churches  need  to  find  teens  where 
they  spend  most  of  their  time  and  to  sup- 
press any  shyness  they  might  have  about 
seeking  out  potential  members  of  the 
priesthood.  Tomorrow's  priests  are  out 
there,  if  only  the  church  would  look  for 
them. 

Matt  Schrader 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  Wrong  Vulgate 

"L/t/irgiii///  Aiithcntianii  and  the  New 
Vulgate"  (8/13)  by  Joseph  Jensen,  O.S.B., 
secretar}'  of  the  C^atholic  Biblical  Associa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  together  with 
press  reports  of  die  letter  from  Richard 
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i. 


the  word 


Strange  Working 
Conditions 

Twenty-seventh  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  October  7,  2001 

Readings:  Hab,  1:2-2;  2:2-4:  Ps.  95:  2  Tim.  1:6-8;  13-14;  Lk.  17:5-10 


Bear  ]wir  sbiirc  of  iM/nlship  for  the  Gospel  \ 
God  (2  Tim.  1:S) 


D 


FS I  Rlx;  I  K  )X  and  violence 
are  before  me;  there  is  strife 
and  clamorous  discord" 
(how  sadl\  current!);  "WTien 
you  ha\e  done  all  you  have  been  com- 
manded, say,  'We  are  unprofitable  ser- 
vants; we  have  done  what  we  were  obliged 
to  do.'"  I  labakkuk's  cn'  and  Jesus'  words 
hardly  seem  good  new  s  to  a  congregation 

JOHN  R.  DONAHUE,  S.J.,  is  HOW  the  Raymond 
E.  Brown  Distinguished  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Studies  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary 
and  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 


letters 

C^lifforti,  S.J,  to  all  the  U.S.  bishops  were 
interesting  indeetl.  But  in  one  respect  they 
were  in  error.  The  absolutely  splendid  edi- 
tion of  the  Wilgate  produced  b\'  the  Bene- 
dictines of  St.  Jerome's  x\Ionaster\'  (now 
combined  unth  the  Stuttgait  re\isions)  is 
not  die  NovtJ  I  'ulgiiui. 

I  hat  distinction  is  reserved  tor  the 
\  ersion  produced  by  the  commission 
under  the  presidenc}'  of  Edward  Schick, 
Bishop  of  Fulda,  in  response  to  the 
request  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Second  \"at- 
ican  Council  for  a  new  critical  edition  of 
the  Psalter  using  the  vocabular)'  of  the 
church  P'athers  {Sdarisiiiictiiiii  Otimlhmi 
IV,  91). 

This  commission  was  fomied  by 
Pope  Paul  W  in  1*^64  and  began  working 
during  the  council.  The  next  vear,  on 
Nov.  29,  1965,  the  Pope's  niotit  pmprio 
extended  the  revision  to  the  whole  Wil- 
gate. The  first  drafts  were  published  in 
1970  by  the  Witican  Press,  and  a  full  edi- 
tion in  1979.  Incidentally,  the  text  was 
not  "frozen  in  1979."  Kurt  .Aland,  the 
great  text  critic  of  Stuttgart,  produced 


vith  the  strength  that  eovies  from 


assembled  on  an  autunui  morn- 
ing to  be  nurtured  by  Ciod's 
word  and  to  celebrate  the  sacrament 
of  joy  and  thanksgiving.  Yet  hearing 
God's  word  and  memorializing  Christ's 
passion  involve  a  straightforward  con- 
fix)ntation  with  rampant  evil  and  a  sober- 
ing sense  of  the  demands  of  discipleship. 

The  surprising  and  paradoxical  quali- 
tv'  ot  faith  runs  through  the  readings.  In 
the  face  of  destruction  and  suttering, 
Habakkuk  is  told  that  the  \ision  has  its 
time  and  "presses  on  to  hdfillment,  antl 
will  not  disappoint,"  but  that  the  just  per- 

four  editions  ol  the  .Wo-/  iilgutc  between 
1984  and  1992,  and  in  the  preface  of 
Sept.  .Ml,  198.^,  he  thanks  Bishop  Schick 
for  sending  him  the  lists  of  changes  made 
in  the  text  since  the  edition  of  1979. 
Apparently  some  in  the  C1B..A..  do  not 
know  as  much  about  the  Bible  as  we  had 
always  assumed. 

(Rev.)  Robert  J.  Mullins 
St.  Cloud.  Minn. 


Good  Deeds  Remain 

I  wish  to  thank  \-ou  for  \'our  insightful  aiti- 
cle  "Celebrating  Dorothy  Day"  (8/27)  by 
Stephen  T.  Krupa,  SJ.  WTiile  I  have  long 
knouTi  of  the  important  role  she  played  in 
encouraging  a  more  socialh'  just  church,  1 
had  no  idea  of  how  she  came  to  develop 
her  ideas.  I  was  pleasetl  to  see  that  she  is 
now  among  those  being  considered  for 
saindiood,  despite  the  actions  of  her  youth. 
It  is  encouraging  to  see  die  good  deeds  in 
one's  hfe  not  being  erased  due  to  points  of 
ideology  ft-oni  which  she  dexnated  in  her 
youth.  I  am  glad  to  see  such  good  people 
being  highlighted  as  heroes  for  once. 

Parnell  Maxwell 
Phoenix,  Anz. 


son  is  one  who  will  live  because  of  hi 
Faith  here  is  not  assenting  to  a  series 
docd'ines,  but  hope  and  steadfast  expec- 
tion  in  the  face  of  suffering  and  del'. 
1  he  Ciospel  gathers  two  of  four  sor- 
what  unrelated  savings  of  Jesus  (Lk.  !'- 
1 0 — on  scandal,  forgiveness,  faith  and ! • 
\  ice),  which  culminate  in  the  requesif 

Difficult  Waiting 

.•\s  a  woman,  a  religious,  a  fomier  educ;r 
and,  at  present,  an  acti\ist  for  social  just 
but  mostly  as  a  Catholic  who  loves  the 
church  and  die  world  in  which  I  live,  I  ri 
with  great  eagerness  and,  frankly,  emoti 
the  articles  in  die  August  27  issue  on  the 
magisterium,  on  religion  in  public  schoi 
and  on  the  priesthood. 

I  remember  clearly  the  day  on  wliic 
picked  up  and  read  the  summaries  ofthi 
U.S.  bishops'  letters  on  the  economy  aiV 
on  peace  published  in  the  Cathohc  Up(^ 
series  (St.  .-\ndiony  Messenger  Press). 
The)'  were  like  a  breath  ot  Iresh  air,  giM 
me  a  sense  of  hope  and  ex-pectation  for  i 
implementation  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  and  for  the  future  of  the  churcl 
and,  indeeil  of  the  world.  Wliile  by  faitl 
am  sure  that  in  time  "all  shall  be  well"  f 
both,  the  waiting  becomes  more  and  m- 
tlifficult  and  painRil. 

Our  priests  are  becoming  fewer,  tht 
good  ones  overworked  and  the  older  orj 
tired,  while  the  magisterium  refuses  to 
acknowledge  that  celibacj'  is  a  "state  of 
life"  to  be  chosen  tor  its  own  sake,  not  a 
provision  for  ordination.  Our  legislator 
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sciples,  "Increase  our  taitli."  Instead 
nting  this,  Jesus  responds  with  a  rid- 
lat  with  faith  the  size  of  even  a  mus- 
eed  (see  Alk.  4:31,  "the  smallest  of 
2  seeds  on  earth"),  a  person  couKl 
land  a  mulberry  (or  sycamore)  tree 
St  off  into  the  sea.  Similar  sayings 
r  in  Matthew  and  Mark  comparing 
)wer  of  such  taith  to  the  ahilit}'  to 
lountains  into  the  sea.  While  the 
!es  asked  for  a  quantitative  increase 
h,  Jesus'  example  tells  them  ol  the 
/  of  faith.  Faith  is  not  a  collection  ot 
deeds,  but  a  quality  of  courage  and 
The  Gospel  of  Thomas  has  an  inter- 
•  variation  of  this  saying:  "If  two 
peace  with  one  another  in  the  same 

"  they  will  perform  a  similar  mira- 
T  light  of  the  horror  and  tragic 

that  have  recendy  affected  so  many 
•nt  lives,  peacemaking  seems  to  be  a 
e  greater  than  tiees  flying  into  the 

le  parable  of  the  "unprofitable  ser- 
seems  both  harsh  and  unrelated  to 
mtext,  especially  since  earlier  in 
12:35-38),  Jesus  tells  the  story  of  a 
•who  returns  to  find  a  faithful  ser- 
nd  seats  him  at  table,  while  he  pre- 


pares the  servant's  meal.  Today's  parable 
is  the  reverse.  A  servant  comes  in  from  a 
long  day  of  manual  labor,  and  the  master 
barks  out:  "Prepare  something  for  me  to 
eat,"  serve  it  to  me  and  you  can  have 
some  when  I  am  finished.  Worse  still  is 
the  application  to  the  disciples:  "So 
should  it  be  with  you  when  you  have 
tlone  all  that  is  commanded,"  and  then 
count  yourselves  as  unprofitable  ser- 
vants. 

The  readings  today  would  be  ideal  to 
stress  the  value  ot  faith  over  works.  A 
person  is  made  just — that  is,  in  right 
relation  to  God  and  neighbor  by  faith, 
and  by  hope  in  a  vision  that  "presses  on 
to  fulfillment  and  will  not  disappoint." 
Jesus'  harsh  parable  warns  against  defin- 
ing religion  in  terms  of  "doing  all  that  is 
commanded."  People  often  jutlge  them- 
selves and  others  at  the  bar  of  obscn  ing 
various  and  manifold  rules.  Doing  all 
that  is  commanded  can  simply  result  in 
being  unprofitable — that  is,  not  really  of 
an\'  benefit  to  "the  Lord." 

The  paradox  is  that  mustard  seed 
"laith"  can  produce  astounding  results, 
while  servile  effort  that  does  just  what  is 
commanded  brings  little  benefit.  This 


taith  involves  keeping  the  vision  alive.  For 
some  this  may  be  hope  for  a  world  where 
justice  and  peace  replace  the  violence  and 
destruction  so  recently  experienced  and 
paraded  constantly  before  our  eyes.  For 
others  the  vision  involves  respect  for  life 
in  all  its  forms  and  at  all  stages,  while  for 
still  others  it  is  the  vision  of  a  renewed 
church  that,  like  the  mustard  seed,  was 
planted  at  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 
Those  who  wait  in  faithful  trust  and  nur- 
ture the  vision,  even  without  doing  all 
that  is  commanded,  may  in  the  end  be 
like  the  earlier  servant  ot  Luke  12,  whom 
the  master  feeds  and  serves.  We  call  this 
our  eucharistic  gathering. 

John  R.  Donahue 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Like  Habakkuk,  write  down  your 
visions  and  pray  In  faith  for  their  fulfill- 
ment. 

•  In  prayer,  honestly  assess  how  often 
your  faith  Involves  concern  about 
doing  all  that  is  commanded. 

•  Pray  that  God  will  work  the  miracle 
of  bringing  peace  to  divided  nations 
and  houses  throughout  the  world. 


time  and  money  debating  the  use  of 
rds  tor  testing  and  what  constitutes  a 
m  of  separation  of  church  and  state, 
)ur  children  are  deprived  of  the  arts 
jcked,  through  tear  of  its  being 
I  "religious,"  from  adequate  expo- 

the  values  that  make  us  truly 
I.  The  laity  continue  to  lack  a  voice 
'Ji  the  church  or,  as  it  seems  present- 
le  just  distribution  of  die  nations' 
J  and  become,  as  a  consequence, 
igly  more  and  mcjre  disillusioned 

apathetic  about  those  things  diat 
natter. 

trying  to  bring  this  letter  to  a  close, 
d  up  the  issue  and  opened  to  the 
"Perennially  Hopeful"  by  Alma 
s  Giordan.  I  guess  I'll  have  to  be 
It  squirrel  that  did  not  give  up  his 
or  food,  or  like  the  author  who  was 
find  hope  in  the  "exailtant  song  of  a 

a." 

Mary  T.  Legge 
Bayonne,  N.J. 


solace  of  his  comments  in  "Never  to 
Despair"  (9/17).  In  light  ot  the  horror  of 
the  terrorist  attack  on  America,  his  words 
are  remarkably  appropriate  and  clain'oy- 
ant  when  he  says  that  "neither  suffering 
nor  death,  evil  though  each  of  them  is, 
should  be  regarded  as  unredeemable.  The 
only  absolute  and  unqualified  evil  is  sin, 
which  brings  everlasting  death."  Like  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans,  I  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  God  could  allow  such  a 
monstrous  atrocity  to  be  visited  on  us. 
Such  evil  is  better  understood  with  the 
help  of  Cardinal  Dulles's  sage  advice  that 
"tragedies  such  as  the  Holocaust  make  it 
imperative  to  rise  to  the  level  of 
faith.. .which  teaches  us  to  hope  against 
hope,  and  never  to  despair."  We  now  add 
to  the  list  of  world  horrors  the  terrorist 
violation  of  America,  but  we  are  now  filled 
with  hope,  thanks  to  Cardinal  Dulles,  that 
Cjod  is  with  us  in  our  tears. 

Edward  J.  Thompson 
Farmingdale,  N.Y. 


Tvrkovic  (9/10),  reporting  how  well  many 
people  are  handling  intertaith  marriages, 
even  though  it  is  difficult.  As  many  know, 
Catholic  partners  in  such  mamages 
promise  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  raise 
their  children  in  their  faith.  WTien  this  is 
accomplished,  I  believe  many  in  the 
church  forget  how  difficult  this  is  for  the 
non-Catholic  partner  to  do,  with  all  of  its 
attendant  problems.  Therefore  I  was  most 
happy  to  read  also  "The  God  of  Abraham 
C]omes  to  a  Baptism,"  by  Terr\'  Golway, 
speaking  about  the  God  of  Abraham  pre- 
sent in  the  prayers  spoken  at  a  Catholic 
baptism  out  of  respect  for  the  Jewish  father 
and  his  family.  For  the  sake  of  further  ecu- 
menical benefit,  I  would  suggest  that,  since 
only  one  godparent  must  be  Christian,  we 
might  have  an  otScial  witness  to  the  cere- 
mony representing  the  non-Catholic  fami- 
ly. As  such  marriages  become  more  and 
more  common  in  our  society,  in  the  spirit 
of  Christ  we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to 
respect  those  who  allow  their  children  to 
be  baptized  in  the  Catholic  faith. 

Gerard  Graziano 
Hackensack,  N.J. 


kdvice 

ess  the  mind  of  and  heart  of  C>ardi- 
ry  Dulles  tor  the  wisdom  and 


Interfaith  Marriages 

I  was  veiy  happy  to  read  "When  Muslims 
and  Christians  Marry,"  by  Rita  George 
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Our  new  calendar,  to  be  given  to  our 
major  benefactors,  is  now  available  to 
everyone  for  only  $10. 

Each  month's  art  is  taken  from  the  best 
of  the  full-color  covers  that  have  appeared 
in  our  issues  since  the  magazine's  redesigii 
in  1999.  This  beautiful  calendar,  measuring 
8.5  X  11  inches,  will  be  a  welcome  addition 
in  any  Catholic  home,  religious  commimity, 
rectory,  seminary  or  school.  With  each 
month  comes  a  short  meditation,  a  brief 
quote  selected  from  a  reading  from  one 
of  the  Smidays  or  feast  days  of  the  month. 

You'll  find  this  calendar  useful  not  only 
for  writing  down  important  personal  dates 
but  also  as  a  help  in  keeping  track  of  the 
feast  days  that  enrich  the  liturgical  year. 

Our  supplies  are  limited,  so  order  soon! 


Basil  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen 


10 


12  13 


19      20      2  1 


22 


1 


1) 

European  JflU 

2) 

Timothy  J 


Send  $10  for  the  first  calendar  ($5  for  each  additional  calendar) 
plus  $1.25  shipping  and  handling  per  calendar. 

Please  ship  to  


One  calendar 

 additional  copies 

Shipping   copies 


$10.00 


X  $5.00 
X  $1.25 
Total 


Mail  to:  Development  Department,  Calendar  Offer 
America,  106  West  56th  St.  New  York,  NY  10019-3803. 


05046391  5 
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A  Jesuit  ma& 


Of  Many  Things 


Wi  w  w  r  K)  I II  \NK  all 
our  readers  and  fricntis 
who  expressed  their 
sympathy  and  concern 
in  numerous  letters  and  e-mails.  In 
the  aftermath  of  the  terrorist  attack 
on  the  VVoi  ld  Trade  (Center,  it  was 
good  to  know  that  we  had  h^iends 
praying'  for  us  all  over  the  world. 

Our  residence-office  huikling  is 
ahout  toLir  miles  from  the  World 
1  rade  Center,  so  we  were  never  in 
danger,  although  this  past  week  we 
could  still  smell  the  smoke.  Shortly 
after  the  attack,  all  subways,  tunnels 
and  bridges  were  shut  down  stranding 
our  staff  in  Manhattan.  Our  phone 
and  Internet  service  went  out. 

VVe  almost  didn't  get  the  magazine 
published  that  week.  With  our  D.S.L. 
line  down,  we  could  not  send  cop\  to 
our  printer  in  St.  CloutI,  Minn.,  on 
Wednesday  anil  1  hursday.  And  our 
nonnal  backup,  FedKx,  could  not  fiv. 
Ingenuity  and  hard  work  b}'  our  ]iro- 
duction  team — Robert  Collins,  S.j.,  anil 
TaU'ana  Borodina — enabled  us  not  onl\' 
to  get  the  magazine  out  but  also  to 
i]iclude  the  latest  news  in  the  Signs  ot 
die  Times  and  a  timely  editorial.  Eveiy- 
one  pitched  in  and  perfomied  mar- 
velously  under  difficult  circumstances. 

All  of  this  seemed  a  minor  inconve- 
nience compareil  with  the  suffering 
and  loss  of  so  many  thousands.  David 
Toolan,  S.J.,  our  associate  editor  who 
recently  underwent  surgery  tor  a  brain 
tumor,  put  it  well:  "On  .Vlonday  [Sept. 
]()|  I  was  feeling  sorr\  tor  m\'selt.  On 
I  uesilay,  I  got  over  it." 

Associate  editor  James  Martin,  S.J., 
was  in  lower  Manhattan  at  ground 
zero  ministering  to  the  police,  fire- 
fighters and  rescue  workers  in  the  da\'s 
following  the  attack.  I  lis  report  in  this 
issue  and  last  week's  recounts  the 
courageous  and  dedicated  work  of 
these  men  and  women.  On  the  first 
Sunday  after  the  attack,  he  celebrated 
the  Eucharist  amid  the  rubble  tor  the 
rescue  workers.  Father  James  Stehr, 
our  74-vear-old  house  manager,  also 
went  U)  one  ot  the  local  armories  to 
help  counsel  jieople  tr\  ing  to  locate 
missing  family  members  anil  friends. 
New  Yorkers  are  a  tough  crowtl, 


but  their  tears  and  compassion  were 
evident  after  the  attack.  Normally 
ready  to  boo  anyone  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  they  were  cheering  Con 
F,d  workers  and  dump  trucks  making 
their  way  to  and  from  the  disaster 
zone.  They  were  especially  grateftil  to 
the  out-of-town  police  and  firefighters 
who  came  to  their  rescue  from  Chica- 
go anil  Florida,  to  say  nothing  ot  the 
nearby  states.  Fhings  are  beginning  to 
get  back  to  normal  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, but  there  is  still  a  feeling  of 
mourning  in  die  air. 

It  is  going  to  take  a  long  time  to  get 
over  the  shock  of  what  happened. 
I  atvana,  who  sumved  the  disaster  at 
(Chernobyl  in  Ukraine,  never  thought 
she  would  experience  anytliing  like  that 
again,  especially  in  the  United  States. 
None  of  us  did.  I  think  that  I  am  still  in 
denial,  but  then  one  ston,'  or  picture 
will  tear  at  the  heart  and  make  it  real. 

No  one  on  the  staff  lost  relatives  in 
the  attack,  but  we  all  have  friends  or 
friends  of  friends  who  were  directly 
affected.  The  closest  calls  were  for  the 
daughter  ot  Judith  Urena,  our  book- 
keeper, and  tor  the  husband  ot  Julia 
Sosa,  our  ailvertising  manager. 
William,  formerly  of  America's  devel- 
opment (jftlce,  had  until  recentl\^  been 
working  regailarly  at  the  World  Trade 
(Center  tor  U. P. S.  Judith's  daughter 
had  oftlces  in  the  World  Fraile  Center 
anil  in  Philadelphia.That  day  she  was 
in  Philadelphia. 

On  Friday,  Sept.  14,  we  held  a 
memorial  sen  ice  in  our  chapel  tor  the 
\  ictiins  ot  the  attack.  We  continue  to 
remember  them  in  our  prayers  and 
Masses.  If  there  is  anyone  you  would 
like  us  to  remember,  please  write  or  e- 
inail  us  their  name. 

We  ha\e  also  been  hard  at  work 
soliciting  articles  from  experts  on  the 
ethics  ot  dealing  with  terrorism,  as  you 
can  see  in  this  issue.  We  hojie  that 
they  w  ill  raise  the  level  ot  debate  on 
how  the  United  States  should  respond 
to  this  crisis. 

Please  continue  to  keep  us  in  your 
prayers.  /Vnd  continue  to  pray  tor  our 
nation  as  we  try  to  cope  with  this  dis- 
aster and  its  aftennath. 

Thomas  J.  Reese,  S.J. 
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^  Just  War? 

rllE  UNITED  S  l  A  I  KS  IS  TO  W  ACIF  a 

war  aojainst  terrorists,  says  President 
(Jeorge  VV.  Bush.  Is  this  a  just  war  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  (>athohc  just 
war  theory?  For  this  issue  we  asked  experts 
le  just  war  dieory  to  examine  this  question  and  present 
r  \dews. 

Before  looking  at  the  U.S.  response,  it  is  important  to 
:e  clear  diat  the  terrorists'  attacks  violated  almost  every 
iciplc  oi  die  just  war  theory.  First,  wars  can  be  waged 
;  by  legitimate  authorities  of  a  state.  Fhey  cannot  be 
ared  by  anyone  who  feels  he  has  a  just  cause.  The  terror- 
are  not  government  officials.  Second,  the  attack  on  the 
dd  Trade  Center  was  directed  at  civilians  who,  according 
le  principle  of  civilian  immunit\',  should  not  be  targeted. 
1  even  if  the  Pentagon  could  be  considered  a  military  tar- 
using  a  plane  loaded  with  innocent  civilians  as  a  bomb  is 
cceptable. 

By  dieir  actions,  the  terrorists  have  declared  war  on  the 
ted  States,  and  we  certainly  have  the  right  under  the  just 
dieory  to  defend  ourselves  widi  military  force.  But 
)re  we  go  too  far  down  this  path,  we  should  ask  if  the  use 
le  word  "war"  is  apt.  The  use  of  the  word  by  the  presi- 
t  is  rhetorically  satisfying.  It  makes  clear  that  this  is  a 
3US  endeavor  that  will  take  great  effort  and  sacrifice.  But 
ng  our  response  war  gives  the  terrorists  a  stature  that 
'  do  not  deserve.  It  treats  them  like  a  government,  when 
ict  they  are  more  like  organized  criminals — mass  mur- 
;rs,  not  soldiers.  Treating  terrorists  as  criminals  does  not 
in  that  the  use  of  deadly  force  is  ruled  out.  Police  have 
right  to  use  deadly  force  to  protect  themselves  and  oth- 
from  harni. 

The  rhetoric  of  war  also  makes  it  easier  for  the  president 
rgtic  that  we  will  treat  nations  that  support  terrorism  in 
same  way  that  we  deal  with  terrorists.  This  is  easy  to  say, 
difficult  to  cany  out.  If  we  discover  that  a  foreign  intelli- 
ce  service  gave  money,  amis  or  forged  documents  to 
rna  bin  Laden,  do  we  bomb  the  countiy?  Do  we  bomb 
offices  of  the  intelligence  service?  What  if  the  govem- 
U  did  not  know  the  resources  were  going  to  be  used  in 
attack  on  the  United  States?  Since  the  U.S.  government 
stated  that  a  number  of  c(nintries  support  terrorist 
lips,  we  could  quickly  be  at  war  on  many  fronts. 
But  gi-anting  that  die  rhetoric  of  war  has  captured  the 
it  is  appropriate  to  use  the  just  war  theory  to  guide  us  in 


our  res[K)nse.  I  he  hict  that  die  terrorists  acted  immorally, 
against  every  standard  of  milit;u  \'  conduct,  does  not  mean 
that  we  have  the  right  to  do  die  same  in  response.  We  must 
not  become  what  we  hate.  The  just  war  theoiy  emphasizes 
that  waging  war  is  a  last  resort,  not  a  first  option.  Diplomatic 
efforts  are  to  be  preferred,  not  only  because  they  are  less  vio- 
lent, but  also  because,  in  the  long  run,  only  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  other  nations  will  we  make  the  world  safe  from  ter- 
rorism. Killing  those  responsible  for  these  crimes  will  no 
more  stop  terrorism  than  killing  some  drug  lords  will  stop 
dnigs  from  flooding  into  our  countiy. 

Idle  just  war  theoiy  examines  the  legitimacy  of  the  rea- 
sons for  going  to  war  {ad  helium)  and  the  means  that  are 
used  in  war  (//;  hello).  The  use  of  military  forces  by  a  coun- 
try to  defend  itself  and  others  from  terrorist  attack  is  legiti- 
mate if  all  else  fiiils.  But  diese  forces  must  be  directed 
against  those  responsible  and  not  against  civilian  popula- 
tions and  civilian  infrastructures  (like  power  plants  and 
water  supplies). 

During  die  Persian  Gulf  war,  the  U.S.  military 
attempted  to  keep  civilian  casualties  low,  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  civil  infrastructures,  along  with  economic  sanctions, 
resulted  in  the  deaths  of  thousands  of  Iraqi  civilians.  Killing 
thousands  of  Afghan  civilians  would  be  a  sacrilegious 
memorial  to  those  killed  in  the  United  States.  After 
decades  of  war  and  bad  government,  Afghanistan  is  already 
a  basket  case  with  millions  of  refugees.  To  "bomb  it  back 
into  the  stone  age,"  as  some  have  suggested,  would  simply 
increase  the  suffering  of  a  people  who  have  little  if  any 
power  over  their  rulers. 

THE  TERRORISTS  SHOULD  BE  BROUGHT  TO  JUSTICE  because  of 

their  crimes  and  because  of  the  danger  they  pose  to  life  in 
this  country  and  elsewhere.  If  this  cannot  be  done  peace- 
fully, then  they  are  legitimate  targets  of  military  action.  But 
in  the  use  of  military  force  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  our 
ultimate  goal  of  rallying  the  world  comnuinitv — including 
the  Islamic  world — in  a  concerted  effort  to  root  out  terror- 
ism. 

I  he  importance  of  Islamic  public  opinion  must  not  be 
underestimated  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  k)ng-terni  objec- 
tive of  eliminating  terrorism.  The  president's  unfortunate 
use  of  the  term  "crusade,"  for  which  he  apologized,  shows 
how  ignorant  Washington  still  can  be  when  dealing  with 
Muslim  nations.  Wishington  should  instead  be  studying 
and  using  Islamic  just  war  theory  to  isolate  l)in  Laden  and 
present  a  rationale  for  LIS.  action.  The  L^nited  States  has 
won  worldwide  sympathy  as  a  result  of  these  attacks.  We 
must  not  dissipate  that  good  will  through  intemperate 
action. 
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news 

Signs     the  Times 


PRESIDENT  MEETS  WITH  FAITH  LEADERS  AT  WHITE  HOUSE.  U.S.  President  George  W.  Bush  m  ts 
with  U.S.  religious  leaders,  including  Boston's  Cardinal  Bernard  F.  Law,  who  is  seated  next  to  f 
Bush,  at  the  White  House  on  Sept.  20.  The  interfaith  group  denounced  all  acts  of  racism  and  bi 
otry  against  Arabs  and  Muslims.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


Vatican  Signals  Wider,  Qualified 
Support  for  U.S.  MHitary  Action 

As  P()[ic  ji)hn  Paul  II  made  a  tour-day  visit 
to  (]enm)l  Vsia,  die  Vatican  appeared  to 
signal  a  wider — though  still  qualified — 
margin  ot  support  ior  eventual  L'.S.  mili- 
tai"y  action  against  terrorists  .iround  the 
globe. 

The  pope's  own  pi'onouncements  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Kazakhstan  on  Sept.  22-25 
w  ere  consistent  with  his  previous  warnings 
against  retaliation  taken  in  "vengeance"  or 
any  anned  inten'cntion  that  could  ileepen 
ili visions  in  the  world.  But  statements  hv 
jxijial  spc  )kesman  J( jaquin  Na\arn )-\'alls 
indicated  that  the  Vatican  woukl  under- 
stand it  the  L'nitetl  States  decided  to  go 
atter  terrorists  in  "selt-detense,"  es|ieciall\ 
it  it  meant  wariling  oft  Riture  attacks. 

I  lis  remarks  illustrated  a  concern  xoiced 
privately  hv  Vatican  otticials  in  recent  da\  s, 
that  the  jiope  not  he  seen  as  a  pacifist  who 
rules  out  any  use  ot  force  in  die  protection 
ot  intlividuals  or  nations  against  ruthless 
perpetrators  of  evil.  Thev  also  showed  that 
the  Vatican  views  the  need  to  comliat  ter- 
rorism in  a  difterent  categor}'  trom  pre\  i- 
ous  LI. S. -led  war  efforts,  such  as  the  Per- 
sian ( iult  war  ( it  1 W 1  ( )r  the  war  against 
^'ugoslavla  in 

In  an  intemew  on  Sept.  24  with  the 
British  news  agency  Reuters,  Na\  arro- 
\'alls  saiil  the  pope  unilerstands  the  "ditti- 
ciilties  ot  a  i)olitical  leatler  who  has  to 
respond  to  such  issues"  in  the  wake  of  the 
des  astating  terrorist  attacks  in  Nev\'  York 
and  Washington.  "It  is  certain  that  it 
someone  has  done  gi'cat  hann  to  society, 
and  there  is  a  danger  that  it  he  remains  ti^ee 
he  niav  he  alile  to  do  it  again,  you  have  the 
right  to  appK'  selt-detense  for  die  societ\' 
which  you  lead,  even  though  die  means 
you  may  choose  may  he  aggressive," 
Navan'o- Vails  said. 

"Sometimes  it  is  more  pmdent  to  act 
rather  than  to  he  passive.  In  this  sense,  die 
po|)e  IS  not  a  [)acifist,  because  one  must 
remember  that  in  the  name  of  peace,  even 
some  horrible  injustices  can  be  carried 
out,"  he  saitl.  "Sometimes  self-defense 
implies  an  action  which  may  lead  to  the 
deadi  ot  a  person."  Navarro-Valls  said  that 
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"either  jieople  who  have  carried  out  a  hor- 
rendous crime  are  put  in  a  [losition  w  here 
thev  can  do  no  fiinlier  hanii,  by  being 
handed  over  and  put  into  custody,  or  the 
principle  of  selt-tletense  ap|ilies  v\  itli  all  its 
consequences." 

I  lis  statement  ap|)eareil  ilesigiietl  to 
appi)'  to  the  U.S.  ilemand  that  /Vtghanistan 
liaml  over  Osama  bin  Laden,  suspecteil  as 
a  guiding  haiul  beliinil  the  suicide  hijack- 
ings in  the  L'nited  States  on  Se])t.  I  I. 
Navarro-Valls  was  careful  to  recall  that 
chLirch  teaching  requires  thai  armed 
response  be  proportionate  to  the  threat 
anti  that  innocent  people  not  be  banned  in 
the  process.  He  also  stressed  that  "eventual 
action  must  be  directed  against  teiTorism 
ami  not  against  Islam."  But  while  the 
church  jilaces  a  ver\'  high  value  on  peace, 
he  said,  "the  common  good. ..is  sometimes 
above  it."  I  lie  im|iortaiit  thing  is  that 
those  tn'ing  to  cam'  out  justice  do  not  end 
up  causing  anodier  injustice,  he  said. 

The  spokesman  was  giving  voice  to  a 
strong  current  of  thought  among  Vatican 
officials,  who  do  not  want  the  pope's  fre- 
quent appeals  against  war  to  be  seen  as  an 
endorsement  of  peace  at  any  price — espe- 
cially in  die  wake  of  the  monstrous  acts 


committed  against  the  L^nited  States. 

The  sensitivit)'  ot  the  issue  inside  thi 
Vatican  was  evident  by  the  manner  in 
which  Navarro-Valls  chose  to  make  hi 
comments.  The  day  before,  the  pope  i 
mixetl  Muslim  and  C^hristian  audience 
Kazakhstan  that  "we  must  not  let  whattas 
ha|)pened  lead  to  a  deepening  ot  divisiifs' 
and  said,  "I  beg  (iod  to  keep  the  worlci 
peace."  Especially  in  (Central  Asia,  the 
pojie's  words  seemeil  to  echo  widesprei 
apprehension  about  LIS.  militai-)'  actioin 
the  region  and  the  ])oteiitial  consequeilss 
around  the  globe. 

The  Vatican  s|)okesman  waited  one  ; 
then  made  his  carefully  chosen  remarkj 
about  the  legitimacy  of  self-defense.  A^r- 
w  ai  d,  neither  he  nor  other  Vatican  offlal; 
were  available  tor  elaboration,  leaving 
large  coqis  ot  journalists  wondering  ju 
how  the  Vatican  jiosition  had  evolved. 

In  the  IWl  Persian  (iulf  war,  the  p"e 
was  perhaps  die  most  vocal  critic  of  th 
U.S. -led  invasion  diat  pushed  h-aq  out  I 
Kuwait  and  pounded  Iraqi  targets  for 
weeks.  In  the  Westeni  war  against 
Yugoslavia,  the  |io|ie  frequendy  voicecUS 
reservations  about  the  heav\'  tlaniage  t 
civilians  and  said  further  negotiati(jn 
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Id        liccn  |)ursucil  to  settle  the 
ivo  question.  1  he  pope  has  iiuitle  clear 
le  has  similar  resers  alions  ahoiit  mili- 
iction  ill  countries  suspected  of  har- 
ig  terrorists,  but  his  spokesman  has 
given  notice  that  a  limited  amied 
n  against  terrorism  might  meet  with 
an  approval. 

the  days  that  follow  ed,  Navarro- Vails 
to  downplay  his  remarks  by  saying  he 
)nly  been  cjuoting  "a  tew  jwragraphs 
the  (]adiolic  catechism." 
le  Vatican's  top  ecumenical  official, 
inal  Walter  Kasper,  who  was  in 
;nia  for  the  second  leg  of  the  papal 
;aid  that  in  his  recent  contacts  with 
'  churches  there  seemed  to  be  a  con- 
;s  that  something  must  be  done  to 
ter  the  terrorist  threat.  "Even,-  coun- 
ust  defend  itself  in  a  just  manner,"  he 
"Something  has  to  be  done,  or  else 
ill  all  become  hostages  of  these  ter- 
s."  At  the  same  time,  he  said  a 
•dbath"  in  Afghamstan  must  be  avoid- 


reme  Court  Takes  Ohio  School 
;her  Cases 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  will  consider 
iier  school  voucher  programs  are  con- 
ional.  In  orders  released  on  Sept.  25, 
)urt  agreed  to  hear  three  related  cases 
;nging  a  Cleveland  progi-am  that 
parents  of  about  4,000  students 
lers  that  they  can  use  to  pay  tuition  at 
hial  or  private  schools  or  to  attend  a 
c  school  outside  their  own  district, 
of  the  students  attend  religious 
)ls,  primarily  Catholic.  The  program 
des  up  to  $2, .500  per  student  per  year 
w-income  families.  The  U.S.  Court 
ipeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit  ruled 
st  the  voucher  program  in  December, 
g  it  "involves  the  grant  of  state  aid 
tly  and  predominantly  to  the  coffers 
I  private,  religious  schools,  and  it  is 
estioned  diat  diese  institutions  incor- 
e  religious  concepts,  motives  and 
es  into  all  facets  of  their  educational 
ling."  The  program  has  continued  to 
ite  while  lawsuits  are  on  appeal. 

rmenia,  Pope  Pays  Tribute  to 
ntry's  History  of  Suffering 

le  first  day  of  a  long-awaited  visit  to 
;nia,  Popejohn  Paul  II  paid  tribute  to 
auntry's  history  of  suffering  and 
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joined  his  Orthodox  hosts  in  a  ])ra\  er  tor 
(christian  unity,  f  or  centuries,  "mait\T- 
tlom  has  been  the  special  mark  of  the 
Annenian  church  antl  the  .\rmenian  peo- 
|)le,"  the  pope  said  at  an  aiqiort  arrival  cer- 
emoii)'  on  Sept.  25  in  Yerevan,  the  Arme- 
nian capital.  Despite  those  trials, 
Annenians  have  offered  an  extraordinary 
witness  of  Cihristian  life,  even  during  die 
"unspeakable  terror  and  suffering"  they 
untlerwent  in  the  20th  centun',  he  said. 
Smiling  but  moving  very  slowly  after  four 
days  in  Kazakhstan,  the  SI -year-old  pontiff 
made  the  trip  to  help  celebrate  1,700  years 
ot  C>hristianity  in  Armenia,  the  first  nation 
to  adopt  C^hiistianit)'  as  the  national  reli- 
gion. 

A  day  earlier  in  Kazakhstan,  addressing 
religious  and  cultural  leaders,  Popejohn 
Paul  said  Christians  have  great  respect  for 
"authentic  Islam:  the  Islam  that  prays,  that 
is  concerned  for  those  in  need."  "Recalling 
the  errors  of  die  past,  including  the  most 
recent  past,  all  believers  ought  to  unite 
their  efforts  to  ensure  that  God  is  never 
made  the  hostage  of  human  ambitions. 
Hatred,  fanaticism  and  terrorism  profane 
the  name  of  God  and  disfigure  the  true 
image  of  man,"  he  said.  The  pope  also 
stood  anil  prayed  before  a  memorial  wall 
that  commemorates  the  estimated  2  mil- 
hon  people  deported  to  Kazakhstan  under 
Soviet  leader  Joseph  Stalin  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  were  sent  to 
forced  labor  camps  in  the  republic. 


Italian  Cardinals  Weigh  in  on  U.S. 
Reponses  to  Terrorism 

■As  the  United  States  moved  tow  ard  mili- 
tar\'  action  against  suspected  terrorists,  two 
high-profile  Italian  cardinals  publich^ 
weighed  in  on  how  the  United  States 
should  respond  to  terrorism.  "Involving 
entire  populations  or  countries  is  some- 
thing to  be  avoided  at  all  costs"  because  it 
could  lay  the  foundations  for  a  broader 
conflict.  Cardinal  Carlo  Maria  Maitini  of 
Milan  said  in  Italian  newspaper  interviews 
on  Sept.  2 1 .  "It  is  an  extremely  serious  risk. 
I  hope  die  Americans  realize  that,"  he  said. 

(Cardinal  Martini  praised  the  United 
States  for  not  launching  militan'  strikes  in 
the  immediate  days  following  the  terrorist 
attacks  at  the  Pentagon  and  in  New  York 
on  Sept.  1 1.  "Until  now  they  have  acted 
with  great  prudence,  avoiding  every  imme- 
diate retaliation,  and  it  seemed  to  me  a  sign 
of  reflection,  of  wanting  to  understand,"  he 


said.  The  cardinal  also  drew  attention  to 
the  lack  of  e\  idence,  at  least  fi^om  w  hat 
audioriries  have  matle  public,  showing  a 
clear  link  between  the  terrorism  and 
Afghanistan-based  Osama  bin  Laden.  He 
said  the  fight  against  terrorism  alsf)  must 
include  not  only  "precise"  measures 
against  its  peipetrators  but  also  elimination 
of  its  underlying  causes.  "It  is  not  enough 
to  destroy  the  centers  of  tcrtor  if  there  is 
not  a  commitment  to  overcome  poverty," 
C>ardinal  Martini  said. 

Cardinal  C^ainillo  Ruini,  papal  vicar  of 
Rome  and  president  of  the  Italian  bishops' 
conference,  said  Italian  C>atholics  must  join 
the  international  condemnation  of  the  ter- 
rorist attacks,  a  condemnation  that  applies 
to  those  who  carried  out  the  attacks  and 
those  who  sent  the  temjrists,  "as  well  as 
those  who  knowingly  supported  or  cov- 
ered them."  "The  right,  or  rather  the 
necessit}'  and  duty,  to  combat  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  neutralize  international  tertor- 
ism  and  those  w  ho,  at  an\'  level,  promote 
or  defend  it  is  beyond  doubt,"  the  cardinal 
said.  However,  he  said,  such  an  operation 
must  rely  not  only  on  the  measured  and 
limited  use  of  military  weapons,  but  also 
must  attempt  to  resolve  the  situations  that 
breed  terrorism. 

Denunciations  of  violent  ftindaniental- 
ism  among  some  Muslim  populations  must 
not  lead  to  "an  unjust  identification  or 
confusion  between  the  ideology-  of  vio- 
lence and  of  war  and  the  Muslim  religion," 
the  cardinal  said.  (Cardinal  Ruini  also 
denoiuiced  what  he  tenned  a  "pseudo- 
morahty"  present  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  including  some  sectors  of  Italian 
society,  "which  tends  to  see  in  the  United 
States  the  cause  and  synthesis  of  the 
world's  ills."  Generalizations  on  an\'  side 
are  an  obstacle  to  building  the  mumal 
understanding  the  world  needs  to  create 
peace,  he  said. 

U.S.  Religious  Leaders  Suggest 
Response  to  Terror 

Catholic  and  odier  religious  leaders  con- 
tinued to  speak  out  on  how  the  United 
States  and  its  people  should  respond  in  the 
wake  of  the  terrorist  attacks  at  die  \\  orld 
Trade  Center  and  die  Pentagon  on  Sept. 
1 1.  The  U.S.  response  t(j  tertorism  "need 
not  arise  from  a  backlash  of  anger"  or 
retribution  but  out  of  "a  reasonable  obliga- 
tion of  immediate  and  long-range  self- 
defense,"  said  Archl)ishop  Edwin  F. 


O'Brien  of  the  L  .S.  .Vrchtliocesc  for  die 
Alilitan'  Services.  He  made  the  comments 
in  a  pastoral  letter  on  Sept.  1^  to  chaplains 
w  ho  serve  the  1.4  million  Catholics  in  the 
militan,'  worldwide. 

"Our  nation  mobilizes  for  unprece- 
dented action  against  worlilwide  terror- 
ism," the  letter  began.  "It  is  my  hope  to 
reflect  on  w  hat  might  lie  ahead,  especially 
as  it  will  almost  certainly  involve  militaiy 
action."  The  archbishop  wrote,  "W^e  are 
entering  a  new  battle,  and  it  is  probable 
that  new  moral  dilemmas  will  arise  for 
w  hich  there  is  not  a  pat  solution.  Com- 
bining the  time-h(jnored  principles  of  just 
war  with  reason  antl  a  sensitive  con- 
science will  help  us  through." 

Two  dozen  U.S.  religicjus  leaders, 
including  (Cardinal  Bernard  F.  Law  (jf 
Boston  and  Cardinal  lulward  M.  Egan  of 
Xew  York,  met  w  ith  Presiilent  Bush  on 
Sept.  20  to  pray  and  ath  ise  him  about  the 
U.S.  response.  \n  a  statement  issued 
shortly  after  the  White  1  louse  meeting, 
the  religious  leaders  saitl  the  countr\'  has 
"both  a  moral  right  and  a  grav  e  obligation 
as  a  nation  to  protect  the  sanctirv  of  life 


On  Sept.  1  >,  Pope  John  Pmil  II  iiddrcssed 
these  irorils  to  Jiiii  Nichohoii,  the  iieir  iiinhiis- 
Siidar  (if  the  I  'liited  St/ites  to  the  I  lo/y  See. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  I  am  [ileased  to  accejit 
the  letters  of  credence  appointing  \  ()u 
ambassador  e\ttaordinar\'  and  plenipoten- 
tiar\'  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  I  loly  See. 

\  ()u  are  beginning  \  ()ur  mission  at  a 
moment  of  immense  traged\-  for  \'our 
counn^) .  At  this  time  of  national  moummg 
f(  ir  the  victims  of  the  terrorist  attacks  on 
Washington  and  New  York,  1  w  ish  to 
assure  \'ou  personalh'  of  m\'  profound  par- 
tici]wtion  in  the  giief  of  the  American  peo- 
ple anti  of  my  heaittelt  prayers  for  the 
jiresident  and  die  ci\  il  authoriries,  for  all 
in\  (il\  ed  in  the  rescue  operadons  and  in 
hel[)ing  the  sun  ivors,  and  in  a  sjiecial  wa\- 
tor  the  victims  and  their  families. 

I  )iray  that  this  inhuman  act  w  ill  awaken 
in  the  hearts  of  all  the  world's  peoples  a 
finu  resoK  e  to  reject  the  \sa\'s  of  violence, 
to  combat  eventhing  that  sov\s  hatretl  and 
div  ision  within  the  human  familv,  and  to 
work  for  die  ilawn  of  a  new  era  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  insjiired  bv  the  highest 


and  the  conuiion  good.  We  should 
respond  not  in  the  spirit  of  aggression, 
but  as  victims  of  aggression  who  must  act 
to  prevent  flirther  atrocities  of  terrorism." 
Sound  moral  principles  should  giude  the 
U.S.  response,  they  said.  "There  is  a 
grave  obligation  to  protect  innocent 
human  life,"  the  statement  said.  "Because 
these  terrorist  attacks  were  global  in  their 
consequences,  the  president  is  correct  in 
seeking  a  coordinated  international 
response." 

Moral  restraint  is  needed  along  w  ith 
resolve  in  the  U.S.  campaign  tcj  end  ter- 
rorism, said  Bishop  Joseph  A.  Fiorenza  of 
Cialveston-Houston,  presitlent  of  the 
U.S.  bishops'  conference,  in  a  letter  to 
Bush.  The  countrv'  has  a  "moral  right" 
and  "grave  obligation  to  defend  the  com- 
mon good"  against  terrorist  attacks, 
according  to  the  bishop.  But  he  said  U.S. 
actions  also  must  be  governed  b\'  the 
restraints  of  law  and  "sound  UKjral  prin- 
ciples, notably  the  norms  (jf  the  just-war 
tratlition."  Bishop  Fiorenza 's  letter,  dated 
Sept.  V>,  said  the  nation's  bishops  "pray 
that  V'ou  w  ill  fintl  just,  effective  ways  to 


ideals  of  solidaritv',  justice  and  peace. 

In  m\-  recent  meeting  with  President 
Bush,  I  emphasized  my  deep  esteem  for 
the  rich  pattimony  of  human,  religious  and 
moral  v  alues  which  have  historically 
shaped  the  .\merican  character.  I  expressed 
the  conviction  that  America's  continued 
moral  leatlership  in  the  world  depends  on 
her  fidelity  to  her  founding  principles. 

Underhing  your  nation's  ci  )mminnent 
to  freetlom,  self-detenninarion  and  equal 
oppoitunitv'  are  universal  truths  inherited 
from  its  religious  roots.  From  these  spring 
respect  for  the  sanctity  of  life  and  the  dig- 
nity of  each  human  person  matle  in  the 
image  and  likeness  of  the  creator,  shared 
responsibility  for  the  common  gootl,  con- 
cern for  the  education  of  young  jieople  and 
for  the  fiittire  of  society,  and  the  need  for 
w  ise  stewardship  of  the  nattiral  resources 
so  fi-eely  bestowed  by  a  bounteous  God. 

In  facing  the  challenges  of  the  Riture, 
America  is  called  to  cherish  antl  live  out 
the  deepest  values  of  her  national  heritage: 
solidaritv'  and  coojierarion  beuv  een  pe(v 
ples,  resfiect  for  human  rights,  the  justice 
that  is  the  indisjiensable  c(jntlirion  for 
authentic  freedom  and  lasting  peace. 


respond  with  resolve  and  resttaint  toie 
long-term  task  (jf  ending  terrorism." 
"The  warlike  acts  were  appalling  attaa 
not  only  against  our  nation  but  again  ai 
huiuanitv',"  he  wrote.  "Our  nation,  ir 
collaboration  with  others,  has  a  mon" 
right  and  a  grave  obligation  to  defencdii 
common  good  against  such  terrorist 
attacks." 

A  statement,  "Deny  Them  Their 
tory,"  signed  by  thousands  of  religio,! 
and  civic  leaders,  some  of  them  CatFli 
urged  .\mericans  of  faith  to  deny  tei 
ists  any  claim  to  victor\'  in  the  wake 
the  terrorist  attacks.  "We  can  den\  i 
their  victory'  by  refusing  to  submit  ti 
world  created  in  their  image.  Terroitt 
inflicts  not  only  death  and  destmcrio 
but  also  emotional  oppression  to  fur 
its  aims,"  the  statement  said.  "We  ui 
not  allow  this  terror  to  drive  us  awa\ 
from  being  the  people  God  has  calleu- 
to  be.  W'e  assert  the  vision  of  commii- 
t\',  tolerance,  compassion,  justice,  an 
the  sacredness  of  human  life,  which  is 
at  the  heart  of  all  our  religious  tradi- 
tions," it  said. 


In  the  century  now  opening  before 
humanitv'  has  the  (jppoitunitv'  to  maki 
gTcat  sttides  against  some  of  its  ttaditi  ia, 
enemies:  jiovertv',  disease,  violence.  Ai 
said  at  the  United  Nations  in  V)95,  it 
within  our  grasp  to  see  that  a  centun 
tears,  the  20th  century,  is  followed  in  . 
2 1  st  centtirv'  by  a  "springtime  of  the 
human  spirit." 

The  possibilities  before  the  human |in- 
ilv  are  immense,  although  diey  are  no 
alv\  avs  apparent  in  a  v\  orld  in  w  hich  tf 
many  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  are  sicer 
ing  from  hunger,  malnuttirion  and  th^l 
of  access  to  medical  care  and  to  educaim, 
or  are  burdened  by  unjust  govemmen 
anned  conflict,  forced  displacement  a 
new  fonns  of  human  bondage. 

In  seizing  the  available  oppoitunitii 
both  vision  and  generositv'  are  necess. , 
esiiecialK  <  )n  the  jiart  of  those  who  hai 
been  blessed  w  ith  fi-eedom,  wealth  anto 
abundance  of  resources.  The  urgent  eli- 
cal  issues  raised  by  the  division  betwei 
those  who  benefit  from  the  globalizat " 
of  the  vsorld  economv  and  those  who 
excluded  from  those  benefits  call  forrA 
anel  creative  responses  on  the  part  of 
v\hole  international  communitv'. 

Flere  I  woukl  emphasize  again  wha 
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in  mv  recent  meeting  with  President 
h,  that  the  revolution  ot  tix-edom  in  the 
ki  must  he  C()in|)letecl  hy  a  "rexohition 
pjiortunit)',"  which  will  enable  all  the 
iihers  of  the  human  hunil\'  to  enjo\  a 
lifiecl  existence  and  to  share  in  the  hen- 
;  of  a  truly  global  tlenelopment. 
1  this  context,  I  cannot  but  mention, 
mgso  many  disturbing  situations 
aighout  the  vsorld,  the  tragic  violence 
continues  to  affect  the  Middle  P^ast 
which  seriouslv  jeopaixlizes  the  peace 
;ess  begun  in  Madrid.  Thanks  also  to 
commitment  of  the  United  States,  that 
:ess  had  given  rise  to  hope  in  the  hearts 
I  those  who  look  to  the  Holy  Land  as  a 
|ue  place  of  encounter  and  prayer 
veen  peoples.  I  am  certain  that  your 
itrj^  will  not  hesitate  to  promote  a  real- 
dialogue  that  will  enable  the  parties 
lived  to  achieve  security,  iustice  and 
:e,  in  full  respect  for  human  rights  and 
mational  law. 

It.  .'\mbassador,  the  vision  and  the 
al  strength  that  America  is  being  chal- 
ed  to  exercise  at  the  beginning  of  a 
century  and  in  a  rapidly  changing 
Id  call  for  an  acknowledgment  of  die 
tual  roots  of  the  crisis  which  the  West- 
democracies  are  experiencing,  a  crisis 
acterized  by  the  advance  of  a  material- 
,  utilitarian  and  ultimately  dehuman- 
worldview  which  is  tragically  detachetl 

1  1  the  moral  foundations  of  Western 

j  ization. 

1  order  to  survive  and  prosper,  democ- 
and  its  accompanying  economic  and 
deal  structtires  must  be  directed  by  a 
m  whose  core  is  die  Ciod-gi\  en  dignity 
inalienable  rights  ot  ever}'  human 
g,  from  the  moment  of  conception 
1  natural  death. 

/hen  some  lives,  including  those  ot  the 
Dm,  are  subjected  to  the  personal 
ces  of  others,  no  other  value  or  right 
long  be  guaranteed,  and  society  will 
itably  be  governed  by  special  interests 
convenience.  Freedom  cannot  be  sus- 
;d  in  a  cultural  climate  that  measures 
lan  dignity  in  strictlv  utilitarian  tenns. 
er  has  it  been  more  urgent  to  reiiivigo- 
the  moral  vision  and  resolve  essential 
'aintaining  a  just  and  free  society. 
1  diis  context  my  thoughts  turn  to 
;rica's  young  people,  the  hope  of  the 
m.  hi  my  pastoral  visits  to  the  United 
2S,  and  above  all  in  niy  visit  to  Denv  er 
f  ?93  for  the  celebration  of  World 


Pope  John  Paul  II  bows  his  head  on  Sept.  14  during  prayers  to  commemorate  the  victims  ot  the  ter- 
rorist attacks  on  the  United  States  on  Sept.  11.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


Youdi  Day,  I  was  able  personally  to  wit- 
ness the  reserves  of  generosit}'  and  good- 
will present  in  the  \  outh  ot  your  countr\'. 
Young  people  are  surely  \'our  nation's 
greatest  ti'easure.  Iliat  is  why  diey  urgent- 
ly need  an  all-round  education  which  will 
enable  them  to  reject  cyniicisni  and  selfish- 
ness and  to  grow  into  their  full  stature  as 
infomied,  wise  and  morally  responsible 
members  ot  the  community.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  millennium,  \  oung  people 
must  l)e  given  e\  er\  oppoitunity  to  take  up 
their  role  as  "craftsmen  ot  a  new  humanirv , 
w  here  brothers  and  sisters — members  all 
of  the  same  fimily — are  able  at  last  to  li\'e 
in  peace"  ("Message  tor  the  2001  World 
Day  of  Peace,"  No.  22). 

\\v.  Ambassatlor,  as  \'ou  begin  \our  mis- 
sion as  your  country's  representative  to  the 


Holy  See,  I  reiterate  my  hope  that  in  fac- 
ing the  challenges  ot  the  present  and 
future,  the  American  people  will  draw 
upon  the  deep  spiritual  and  moral 
resources  v\'hich  ha\e  ins|)ireil  and  guided 
the  nation's  growth  and  which  remain  the 
surest  pledge  ot  its  greatness. 

I  am  confident  that  America's  Catholic 
community,  which  has  historicall)'  pla\  ed  a 
crucial  role  in  the  education  of  a  responsi- 
ble citizenr\'  and  in  the  relief  ot  the  poor, 
the  sick  ami  the  needy,  will  be  actively 
|iresent  in  the  process  ot  discerning  the 
shape  ot  your  comitry's  future  course. 
Upon  you  and  yoiu"  famih  anil  all  the 
.American  people  I  cordially  inxoke  Ciod's 
blessings  ot  jo\'  aiul  peace. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  ottier  sources. 
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Don't  Worry, 
Mohammed 

^  I  came  to  this  country  23  years  ago, 
and  I'm  just  trying  to  make  a  living 
and  help  my  family.' 


Mv  FRIKND  Mohiimmcd 
rises  cvcrv  morning  at 
1:30  after  five  or  six 
hours  of  sleep.  He  prays, 
showers,  gets  dressed 
anti  leaves  his  apartment  near  Oown 
Heights  in  Brooklyn  hy  2:30  (jr  so.  He 
walks  the  safe  hut  never  entirely  secure 
streets  of  central  15rookJ\n  until  he  finds 
his  car,  an  old  mitlsized  sedan.  From 
there,  it's  a  short  ride  through  sleeping 
neighborhoods  to  the  warehouse  where 
he  collects  his  mohile  coffee  cart  and  his 
wares  for  the  day:  tea  bags,  huge  cans  of 
industrial-strength  coffee,  cartons  of 
milk,  donuts,  buttered  rolls,  muffins  and 
three  kinds  of  liagels:  plain,  sesame  and 
raisin — some  better  with  cream  cheese, 
some  with  butter,  still  others  dry.  New 
Yorkers  are  v'en'  jiarticular  about  their 
bagels,  and  he  does  his  best  to  accom- 
modate them. 

He  hitches  his  cart,  which  is  aboLit 
se\'en  feet  high  and  se\en  feet  long,  to 
his  car  and  heads  for  midtown  Manhat- 
tan. I  le  has  been  working  for  two  hours 
or  so,  and  it  is  not  yet  dawn.  He  arrives 
at  the  corner  he  "owns" — he  pays  the 
cit\  an  annual  fee  for  exclusive  use  of  a 
few  feet  of  sidewalk — sets  up  his  cart 
adjacent  to  a  suf)way  stop,  and  then 
mov  es  his  car  to  a  parking  garage  across 
the  street.  The  garage  guys  charge  him 
.SI  5  for  the  six  hours  he'll  need  the 
space.  That's  not  a  bad  ileal  for  the 
l']iper  Kast  Si  tie.  ()f  course, 
Mohammed  gives  them  some  rolls  ami 
donuts  free  of  charge. 

I  le  is  open  for  business  by  .s  a.m.  It 
is  always  dark  at  that  hour,  but  the  win- 
ter, of  course,  is  crudest.  Mohammed's 
carl  is  sliin\'  and  new,  but  it's  still  just  a 


cold,  metal  cart,  with  an  opening  in  the 
front  so  customers  can  order,  give  him 
their  money  and  carry  away  their  break- 
fast. In  a  few  months,  he'll  keep  a  bat- 
tery-operated heater  in  the  cart,  but 
even  then,  he'll  wear  a  couple  of  layers 
under  his  coat. 

By  the  time  I  get  to  Mohammed's 
cart  at  about  10  o'clock,  the  rush  of 
breakfast-eaters  is  over.  I'm  one  of  his 
last  customers,  although  he  stays  open 
until  1  1,  feeding  the  stragglers.  He 
gives  me  two  sacks  of  donuts  and  bagels 
for  free,  saying  that  they'll  go  to  waste 
if  I  don't  take  them.  By  10  o'clock, 
Mohammed  usually  has  cleared  about 
$100  for  the  day.  That's  his  bottom 
line;  after  he  makes  his  $100,  he  starts 
giving  away  his  leftovers,  to  me,  to 
some  homeless  jieople,  to  other  favorite 
customers.  (For  the  reccjrd,  let  me  pijint 
out  that  I  share  my  bounty  with  my  col- 
leagues, even  if  mv  waistline  suggests 
othei"wise.) 

On  Sept.  11,  2001,  I  emerged  from 
the  subway  at  my  usual  time,  vaguely 
aware  that  something  had  happened  at 
the  World  I  ratle  (-enter.  Mohammed 
gave  me  all  the  terril)le  details  as  I 
f)rdered  my  coffee. 

"You  watch,"  he  saitl.  "W'e  will  be 
the  ones  who  pay  the  [irice." 

Mohammed  is  an  immigrant  from 
Egypt.  He  is  a  Muslim.  He  also  is  an 
American  citizen,  and  has  been  living 
here  for  nearh'  a  quarter-century.  He  is 
very  much  today's  equivalent  of  the 
immigrant  romanticized  in  our  Fdlis 
Island  narrati\'e.  He  reads  the  New 
York  tabloids.  He  keeps  up  on  New 
York  and  American  culture.  He  follows 
politics  closely — more  closely  than 


most  native-born  Americans  I  know 

I  once  overheard  a  fascinating  cn- 
versation  between  Mohammed  andiis 
dentist,  who  works  in  the  neighlr- 
hood.  His  dentist  is  Jewish,  and  i 
were  talking  about  Jerusalem.  The\ 
agreed,  but  pleasantly,  and  the  dci 
promisetl  that  they  would  go  on 
lunch  one  day  soon  to  talk  some  ni 
As     the     dentist     walked  a\' 
Mohammed  looked  at  me  and  laug 
as  if  to  say:  where  else  but  in  midt 
Manhattan  could  a  Jew  and  a  Mli 
talk  with  such  civility  about  the  Mi 
East? 

Mohammed  didn't  show  uji 
work  in  the  days  following  the  ati 
on  the  W(^rld  Trade  Center.  W 
Mohammed  doesn't  work,  he  dni 
make  money,  and  he  and  his  famiK 
fer.  He  was  frightened,  he  admii 
"The  thing  that  worries  me,"  he  ! 
said,  "is  that  people  will  lofjk  at  nu 
think  I'm  an  animal.  People  du  . 
understand  that  Muslims  don't  belv; 
in  murder.  1  came  to  this  countr' 
years  ago,  and  I'm  just  trying  to  m,i 
living  and  help  my  family." 

He  finally  showed  up,  warih  > 
.Monday,  Sept.  17.  He  had  tap. 
paper  U.S.  flag  to  his  cart,  no 
appease  his  customers  or  fend  off  tisi^ 
v\  ho  might  wish  him  harm,  but  becisf 
he  is  as  Ajnerican  as  any  of  us.  An 
grieves  not  for  us,  but  with  us,  bcLi 
he  is  one  of  us. 

It's  inevitable  that  police  and  fest- 
al agents  will  be  watching  Arab- An ri 
cans  in  the  coming  weeks.  And,  sad 
must  be  said  that  they  have  no  chi:i, 
for  there  may  be  more  terrorists  in»ur 
midst. 

Still,  it's  important  that  we  remn 
l)er  stories  like  Mohammed's,  and  pat 
we  bear  in  mind  that  most  Arab  intu- 
grants  came  here  for  the  same  re" 
that  the  Irish  and  Italians  and  Jew- 
Poles  and  everybody  else  set  sai 
America  decades  ago. 

.After  Mohammed  told  me  aboi 
fears,  I  was  able  to  give  him  no  smaib 
of  reassurance.  "Don't  worry,"  I  W 
"After  all,  \'ou  live  in  New  York." 

He  smiled.  He  has  great  tec 
really  ought  to  get  his  dentist's  p 
number.  Terry  Go^aa 


America    October  8,  ^' 
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How  can  we  broaden  the  horizon  of  pohcy  debate? 

What  Can  Be  Done? 
What  Should  Be  Done? 

-  BY  J.  BRYAN  HEHIR  - 

To  WRITE  .ABOUT  SEPT.  1 1 ,  Jdiii ,  is  to  know  the  paucity  of  one's  vocabu- 
lary and  literary  skill.  The  words  are  so  disproportionate  to  the 
tragedy  that  the  temptation  is  to  stop  trying  to  describe  it.  John  Paul 
II  condemned  it  as  an  "unspeakable  horror"  and  "a  dark  day  in  the 
history  of  humanity,  a  terrible  affront  to  human  dignity."  The  human 
and  moral  dimensions  are  so  overwhelming  that  they  tend  to  absorb  all  of  ones  energy 
and  attention.  But  a  week  removed  from  the  terror,  it  is  necessaiy  also  to  consider  its 
political  significance  for  the  United  States  and  the  world.  It  is  by  combining  the 
human,  the  moral  and  the  political  dimensions  of  Sept.  1 1  that  we  can  ask  what  we  as  a 
nation  can  and  should  do  to  respond. 


THE  REV.  J.  BRYAN  HEHIR  is  Professor  of  the  Practice  in  Religion  and  Society  at  Harvard 
Divinity  School  and  the  Weatherhead  Center  of  International  Affairs,  Harvard  University. 
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"Can"  and  "should"  yiekl  a  multidimensional  response. 
Pastoral,  social  and  policy  responses  are  needed — and  all 
have  begun.  The  pastoral  response  is  to  the  human  dimen- 
sions of  the  tragedv,  the  one  that  rightly  absorbed  the  most 
energy  and  attention  in  the  week  oi  Sept.  11.  Its  character 
was  captured  for  all  time  by  Lincoln  near  the  end  of  the 
C^ivil  War  in  words  that,  with  slight  adaptation,  resonate 
still  in  anodier  centuiy:  "to  bind  up  the  nations  wounds,  to 
care  for  him  who  shall  have  known  the  battle  and  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphan."  A  nation  literally  traumatized  by 
the  terror  in  New  York,  Washington  and  Pittsburgh  sum- 
moned the  courage  and  nei^ve  and  organizational  skill  to  be 
Lincolnesque  in  its  pastoral  response.  The  heroes  of  the 
drania,  the  firefighters,  pcjlice  and  medical  personnel,  the 
construction  workers  and  ironworkers  sought  out  the  vic- 
tims, feverishly  pursuing  any  who  might  be  alive,  and  rever- 
endv  seeking  to  recover  the  dead.  Local  communities,  social 
sen  ice  agencies  and  religious  communities  surrountled  the 
children,  the  spouses  and  the  families  and  friends  of  those 
who  were  killed  so  viciousK'  and  randomly.  From  parishes 
to  campuses  to  citv  parks  and  plazas,  the  citizens  oi  the 
countiT  responded  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  to  the 
invitation  to  pray  and  reflect,  to  dampen  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal and  psychological  vulnerability  catalyzed  by  the  attack 
by  ccjining  t(jgether  in  interreligious  worship. 

The  pastoral  response  will  intensify  and  continue  as  die 


inevitable  need  to  memorialize  and  bury  the  dead  by  le 
thousands  will  face  the  nation  and  its  religious  communiijs. 
One  needs  only  to  think  of  die  public  sadness  and  grief  w 
surrounds  the  death  of  one  or  two  police  officers  or  firefigt- 
ers  to  sense  the  draining  emotional  journey  still  ahead  of  le 
nation.  This  kind  of  response  is  personal,  intense,  cone  t' 
and  specific.  It  cannot  be  addressed  in  the  aggregate; 
name,  the  face,  the  history  of  each  constitutes  its  own  uni 
challenge.  But  no  one  should  fear;  the  record  of  the  first  v\,y 
shows  the  nation  supremely  capable  of  the  pastoral  responf. 

The  social  response  is  also  deeply  personal  and  partic 
but  in  a  different  way.  The  challenge  between  die  past 
and  social  is  this:  as  we  draw  together  as  a  cotmtiy  in  resp( 
to  tragedy,  how  can  we  avoid  doing  so  by  isolating  or  osa- 
cizing  or  victimizing  a  few  as  "the  odier"?  By  now  sever; 
the  peipeffators  of  the  crime  are  known,  and  all  are  of  Aim. 
lineage  and  some  are  of  Muslim  faith.  The  primary  impia 
tive  of  the  social  response  is  to  protect  Arab- American  . 
zens,  visitors  and  smdents  ftx)m  die  Middle  East  and  MusLi: 
generally  from  any  kind  of  labeling,  guilt  by  associatin 
covert  or  overt  discnmination  or  harassment. 

Beyond  protection  is  the  equally  important  public  recg- 
nition  that  communities  of  Ai^ab  descent  and  Muslim  fth 
are  productive,  loyal,  contributing  citizens  in  this  land.  Lp- 
pily,  some  variation  of  this  theme  is  being  repeated  const;i  : 
from  the  president  and  religious  leaders  through  elected  (D- 


mmmm  mmmmt 


nn  hose  i^ho  have  come  into  genuine 
■'^  contact  v^ith  Christ  cannot  Keep  him 


for  themselves:  they  must  proclaim  him. " 

Pope  John  Paul  II  Message  for  World  Mission  Sunday  2001 


This  World  Mission  Sunday  .  . , 

*  Pray  for  the  Church's  worldwide  missionary  work. 
^  Offer  generous  financial  help  for  the  Missions  through 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 

P/tiM'  iciiiciiihcr  Hic  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tlie  Faith 
lohcu  xontiiig  or  changing  your  Will. 
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and  plain  ciii/.ciis.  Unhappily  these  apjicals  have  not  pre- 
ed  reported  attacks,  \aolent  or  at  least  abusive,  on  Mus- 
and  people  of  Arabic  descent  in  different  parts  of  the 
itry.  Beyond  the  obvious  need  to  be  vij^ilant  at  a  time  of 
i,  anuer  and  trustrarion,  there  is  a  long-term  issue  here, 
he  recent  census  documented,  a  socieU'  that  has  long- 
id  itself  on  its  pluralism  laces  a  deepening  and  broaden- 
)f  that  pluralism  as  our  future.  On  the  whole,  the  nation 
1  better  record  on  etlmic  and  religious  pluralism  dian  it 
lad  on  racial  equality  and  integration,  llie  Riuire,  one 
ed  l)y  a  world  oi  fluid  boundaries  and  borders,  requires 
g  better  on  all  fronts,  religious,  racial  and  ethnic  plural- 
Crises  often  remind  us  of  deep,  paramount  truths;  die 
1  response  to  Sept.  1 1  will  test  our  commitment  to  c 
kisimum. 

ht  policy  response  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complex  of 
hree.  To  some  degree  it  has  taken  a  back  seat  to  the 
sdiate  pastoral  needs.  Terrorism  has  been  on  the  edge  of 
)olicy  agenda  for  some  years;  now  it  will  move  to  the 
;r. 

■ut  what  constitutes  a  legitimate  and  effective  response? 
earliest  callers  from  die  press  wanted  to  know  if  niilitaiy 
n  would  be  peniiissible  under  traditional  just  war  teach- 
That  is  a  crucial  but  very  narrow  question.  To  answer  it 
)ut  recognizing  its  limited  role  in  an  effective  response  is 
the  whole  policy  discussion  off  in  the  wrong  direction. 


Notice  of  an  Administrative  Opening  for 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS 
Diocese  of  Younestown.  Oliio 


Catholic  Diocese  ol  Youngstown,  Ohio  is  seeking  qiial- 
I  candidates  for  the  position  of  Superintendent  ot 
lohc  Schools.  As  educational  leader  of  the  six-county 

CSC.  the  Superintendent  directs  44  elementary  and  six 
•luiary  schools,  serving  15.()()()  students  and  employing 

')n()  educators. 

ilications: 

Applicant  must  be  a  practicing  Roman  Catholic  fully  supportive 
il  llie  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

\hilily  to  articulate  and  promote  a  vision  of  Catholic  Education, 
iddress  current  challenges,  and  generate  broad  support  for 
'alliolic  Schools. 

lining  organi/ational,  inteqx-rsonal,  and  collaborative  skills. 
^iLMiificant  leadership  experience  in  the  Catholic  School  system 
ii|uired;  successful  experience  at  the  Diocesan  level  prefeired. 
\ppropriate  academic  preparation  and  Ohio  certification 
I  or  eligble  tor  Ohio  certification ).  Earned  doctorate  prefened. 

I  iline  lor  applications:  December  \5.  2001 

I 

I    SEND  RESUME  WITH  COVER  LETTER  TO: 
I  iister  Mary  Brendon  Zajac.  SND,  Executive  Director 
Department  of  Pastt)ral  and  Educational  Services, 

Diocese  of  Youngstown, 
144  West  Wood  Street,  Youngstown,  OH  4450,^ 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  hy  calling 
(330)  744-S4.S1.  extension  2S4 


How  is  it  possible  to  broatlen  the  horizon  of  policy  debate 
and  conte.xtualize  the  military  issues?  Begin  with  the  defini- 
tion of  what  we  are  planning  to  do.  Both  the  government  and 
the  press  have  decided  the  best  term  is  "war."  Given  the 
enormit)'  of  what  the  nation  has  sufferctl,  there  is  a  clear 
rhetotical  reastin  for  reaching  U)r  the  tenn  war  to  define  what 
we  face  and  what  we  should  do.  But  beyond  rhetoric  there  lie 
seiious  reasons  to  distinguish  war  from  what  is  ahead  of  us. 
Even  if  one  is  convinced  that  there  must  be  a  military  dimen- 
sion to  an  effective  response  to  terrorism,  it  is  better  not  to 
locate  the  whole  effort  under  war.  Many  who  use  the  term 
war  quickly  say  this  will  not  be  like  our  normal  conception  of 
war.  It  is  better  to  forfeit  the  rhetotical  bounce  that  comes 
ft'om  invoking  war  and  define  more  precisely  what  we  can 
and  should  do.  Enough  to  say  we  need  an  internationally 
coorditiated,  long-temi  effort  to  erode  the  basis  for  terrorism 
in  the  life  of  states  and  nations.  This  is  deadening  rhetoiic, 
but  the  purpose  is  to  take  some  of  the  passion  out  of  the 
immediate  sense  of  what  must  be  clone. 

Containing  and  capturing  terrorists  is  by  definition  a 
function  of  police  and  legal  networks.  War  is  an  indiscTimi- 
nate  tool  for  this  highly  discriminating  task.  Beyond  the 
legal  lie  the  economic  and  the  political:  drying  up  sources  of 
funding  and  civil  space  where  transnational  networks  live. 
Included  here  is  diying  up  the  trade  in  small  arms  and 
attending  to  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 


The 

Doctor  of 
Ministry  in 
Preaching 


Strong  academics  in  an  internet-based  learning 
community  will  tian^lonii  von  Irom  a  uood  piiMcliei  lo 
a  nitisli-r  iiicaclicr  ;(7//((</;/  Icdi  iiif^  i  iiiicnl  iiiiiii.\/r\ . 

Perfect  your  preaching  skills  to  s(  i\f  miui  i niinicf^alioii 
i>rllci  and  lo  aiiiiiiair  thr  |)ifa(  liiiii;  t;ills  ol  iilhers. 


Applications  are  now  being  considered 
for  the  cohort  to  begin  July  2002. 


^Aquinas 

instituteXof  theology 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

888-656-DMlN  •  314-977-3869 
aquinas@slu.edu  •  www.ai.edu 
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rion.  The  L  nitcd  Statts  is  presently  the  leading  nation  in 
the  small  arms  trade  and  attention  to  proliferation  has  been 
sporadic. 

But  what  about  the  militaiy  component?  Does  it  fit  an\' 
moral  ft-amework?  If  it  does,  it  will  fit  only  with  adaptation. 
Three  centuries  of  effort  have  ti-ied  to  tie  the  right  to  use 
force  to  the  sovereign  stattis  ot  the  state.  The  purpose  has 
been  to  limit  resort  to  war  to  a  finite  number  ot  actors;  the 
motivating  force  here  has  been  both  the  self-interest  ot 
states  and  moral-legal  attempts  to  contain  warfare.  Using 
force  against  a  transnational  network,  ine\itablv  within  the 
boundaries  of  another  state,  raises  questions  that  the  stan- 
dard political-legal-moral  model  does  not  address. 

W  hat  I  have  called  the  narrow  question  of  pemiissibility 
can  now  be  addressed.  If  one  asks  whether  just  cause  exists 
to  respond  to  the  attack  of  Sept.  1 1,  mv  answer  is  that  by 
anv  traditional  conception  of  self-defense,  the  scope,  intent, 
destiaictiveness  and  utter  illegalitv  of  the  attack  of  Sept.  1 1 
yields  an  affirmative  reply.  Responding  to  and  resisring  ter- 
rorism of  this  kind  is  morally,  politically  and  legally  justifi- 
able. The  pow  er  of  the  L'nited  States  to  respond  is  obvious- 
1\-  not  in  doubt;  the  range  of  military  options  is  virtually 
limitless.  The  hard  questions  are  not  purposes  or  power  but 
methoils,  means  and  measurements.  The  London-based 
t.conomist  commenteil:  "  The  response  of  xAmerica  and  its 
allies  should  not  be  timid  but  it  should  be  measured."  just 
causes  by  themseKes  do  not  morally  legitimize  the  use  of 
force,  nor  do  thev  guarantee  effective  responses.  How  is  one 
to  define  a  measured  response  to  terrorism? 

First,  define  the  complexit)'  of  the  assignment:  not  only 
to  bring  the  peqietrators  to  acc(jtint  but  to  do  so  in  a  way 
that  solidifies  the  support  of  allies  and  persuades  those  who 
doubt  our  motives  and  fear  our  methods. 

Second,  retreat  ft^om  some  of  the  earl\  rhetoric  used  in  a 
moment  of  catastrophe  to  mobilize  opinion.  Rhetoric 
mobilizes;  it  also  creates  a  straightjacket  of  false  expecta- 
tions and  ill-defined  objectives.  Battle  cries  to  rid  the  world 
of  evil  or  "to  end"  terrorist  states  are  not  measured  in  their 
premises  or  possibilities.  Pursuit  of  them  destroys  the 
coherent  relationship  of  ends  and  means;  it  also  guaran- 
tees— as  "unconditional  surrender"  did  in  World  War  II — 
an  erosion  ot  just  cause  by  use  of  unjust  means. 

Third,  think  harder  and  speak  clearly  about  the  relation- 
ship of  transnational  terrorism  and  nation-states.  Terrorists 
ine\  itably  inhabit  states;  but  rarely  are  the  two  identifiable. 
Vet  the  problem  the  L'nited  States  faces  is  real.  States  that 
knowingly  tolerate  or  abet  terrorists  should  be  held  to 
account;  states  unable  to  take  effective  action  are  in  a  differ- 
ent position.  It  the  L'nited  States  anil  v\illing  allies  go  after 
terrorists  as  such,  they  wall  have  to  invade  the  sovereign 
space  of  some  states,  but  on  a  selective  and  limited  basis.  If 
the  Bush  administration  collapses  the  distinction  between 
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terrorists  in  a  state  and  the  state  itself,  military'  action  | 
take  on  a  different  character  entirely.  A  single  terrorist  J 
would  be  a  relativeh-  simple  problem;  a  transnational  1 
work  across  many  states  is  neither  war  in  an  ordinary  sisi 
nor  a  limited  police  action.  Against  how  many  states  canh 
LT.S.  declare  war,  without  being  itself  defined  as  a  thre:  ti 
international  order? 

Fourth,  determine  strategies  and  tactics  in  light  ol 
twin  tests  ot  effectiveness  (remember  Kosovo)  and  of  proi 
ing  die  civil  society  in  which  teiTorists  live  and  hide,  l  a 
to  do  this  will  morally  cornipt  die  use  of  force  and  bre 
new  generation  of  supporters  for  terrorism.  We  cai 
simultaneously  defeat  terrorism  and  be  seen  as  the  beai  c 
technological  terror.  Hence  a  measured  response  di 
strategic  planning  back  to  the  foundations  of  an  ethic  ot 
in  two  basic  senses:  (1)  only  those  gtiilt\'  ot  aggression  ,ii 
be  the  objects  of  attack;  (2)  even'  legitimate  use  of  force  1 1 
be  limited  in  objectives,  methods  and  intentions. 

I  he  first  principle  requires  careftil  delineation  an 
terrorist  groups,  the  states  in  which  they  live  and  die 
society  ot  those  states.  It  a  state  is  harboring  terrorists, 
likely  to  be  an  authoritarian  regime  not  known  for  deiu 
cratic  methods  or  constitutional  restraint.  Even  if  it  c;i ' 
demonstrated  that  there  is  a  direct  linkage  between  tei 
ists  and  the  state,  the  civil  society  cannot  lie  swept  inti  i 
alliance;  it  is  never  a  legitimate  target. 

1  he  second  principle  embodies  the  technical  cateu' 
of  noncombatant  immunity  and  proportionalitv'  but 
attends  to  the  requirements  of  political  pmdence:  hi 
strikes  that  destroy  the  infrastructure  of  already  fragi 
inipcnerished  societies  de  facto  attack  its  civil  societ\. 
consequences  (often  unintendetl)  ot  bombing  policy  ii 
Persian  Ciulf  war  and  Kosovo  still  echo  this  theme.  Dii. 
ing  a  measured  response  to  terrorism  is  a  new  task.n 
some  ot  the  lessons  ot  the  last  decade  must  be  part  of  i; 
process. 

FinalK',  a  measured  response  to  transnational  tern  • 
cannot  be  primarily  a  military'  response.  Deeper  issues 
the  use  of  force  lie  beneath  terrorist  actions.  I  hose  depe 
issues  involve  politics,  religion,  economics  and  cul  ' 
They  raise  questions  of  justice  and  injustice,  gkjbal  inti 
tion  and  the  tletermination  of  whole  cultures  to  pre 
their  identity  customs  and  convictions.  I  hey  are  a 
v\  hat  people  are  willing  to  live  for  and  what  they  are  w 
to  die  for.  'Fhe\'  do  involve  fanaticism  and  conviction  i 
contained  in  standard  discourse  about  interests  and  ' 
Addressing  those  issues  is  the  long-term  dimensic  - 
understanding  and  defeating  terrorism.  No  single  stati^i 
do  this;  a  transnational  threat  requires  an  internal 
response.  We  can  and  should  be  part  of  this;  we  cann 
simply  in  charge,  telling  others  what  to  do.  As  a  natic 
have  some  learning  to  do. 


America   October  8, 


'  rom  Ends  to 


3N  TUESDAY,  SI  P  1  II,  the  United  States  was 
stunned  l)y  terrorist  acts  that  exhibited  the 
audacity  and  cuiming  ot  the  terrorists  and  dealt  a 
grievous  symbolic  blow  to  the  power  of  the 
ted  States  of  America.  The  reaction  in  this  cotuidy  and 
DSt  everywhere  else  has  been  abhoiTence  and  condemna- 
.  Politicians  of  all  parties  and  ordinaiy  citizens  agree  diat 
of  diis  sort  must  be  punished  and  must  be  brought  to  an 

President  George  W.  Bush  has  promised  a  war  on  terror- 
and  has  thr^eatened  the  destruction  of  states  that  support 
orists.  From  one  end  of  the  political  spectrum  to  the 
I  T,  there  is  agreement  in  attitudes  and  in  ultimate  objec- 
;.  This  broad  agreement  is  not  merely  political.  It  rests  on 
moral  foundation  of  respect  for  innocent  lile,  which  is  a 
I  ral  tenet  of  just  war  thinking  and  ot  civilized  legal  sys- 
j  ;.  It  also  rests  on  a  culmre  that  has  affirmed  the  excep- 
I  il  character  of  the  American  exiierience  and  has  taken  for 
I  ted,  until  now,  an  invulnerability  from  die  cruder  blows 
j  story. 

'  5ut  the  task  that  confronts  President  Bush  and  his  advi- 
I  cannot  be  satisfied  by  merely  repeating  our  national 
sment  on  attitudes  and  objectives,  however  strongly  diis 
sment  may  be  felt  and  however  compelling  may  be  the 
il  arguments  for  it.  Radier,  our  national  leadership  must 
i  lulate  and  execute  a  plan  for  dealing  with  ten^orism  or,  to 
i|  he  language  preferred  by  the  president,  for  waging  war 
\  ;rrorism.  The  current  enthusiasm  for  the  language  of  war 
s  from  a  desire  to  express  the  intensity  of  our  commit- 
L  and  our  readiness  to  use  deadly  force.  It  also  reflects  die 
iction  that  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  models  of  response, 
>  their  emphasis  on  evidence  and  the  achievement  of  cer- 
■  >,  are  inadequate  to  the  present  reality.  It  does  not  reflect 
I  II'  analysis  ot  who  the  adversary  is  or  how  the  antiterror- 

'   impaign  would  be  like  and  unlike  war  waged  against  a 

,1 

he  concept  ot  a  war  against  terrorism  is  actually  an 
J  alia  beneath  which  different  projects  are  likely  to  be 

'C  LANGAN,  S.J.,  is  the  Joseph  Cardinal  Bernardin  Professor 
"  tholic  Social  Thought  at  the  Kennedy  Institute  of  Ethics, 
^'  '.etown  University,  Washington,  D,C, 
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advanced  by  different  people.  Some  will  argue  for  increased 
intelligence  budgets  and  heavier  reliance  on  gathering  intelli- 
gence from  human  sources  (also  known  as  spies).  Some  peo- 
ple will  argue  against  a  national  missile  defense  system  on  die 
gi'ound  that  it  is  clearly  iirelevant  to  terrorist  threats.  Other 
people  will  lobby  for  heightened  securit\'  and  surveillance  in 
the  air  traffic  system.  Others  will  sti'ess  the  value  of  increased 
international  cooperation  among  police  and  intelligence 
agencies.  Some  will  promote  a  setdement  between  Israel  and 
the  Palestinians,  still  others  will  argue  for  intensified  support 
of  Israel's  hard  line  against  ten^orism.  Yet  others  w  ill  argue  for 
the  removal  o\  the  Kiliban  or  of  Saddam  Hussein  or  of  Yissir 
Ai'afat.  These  proposals,  which  var}'  in  merit,  will  all  stand  to 
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gain  by  being  presented  as  measures  against  terrorism.  Inll 
likelihood,  the  U.S.  government's  response  to  terrorism  \ll 
incoi-porate  elements  from  a  number  of  these  projects. 

Our  present  concern  focuses  on  proposals  that  call  for  e 
use  of  deadly  force  beyond  the  borders  of  the  United  Sta';. 
These  proposals  must  be  scrutinized  for  their  conformit}o 
the  principles  of  just  war  thinking.  These  principles,  e 
should  recall,  fonned  an  important  pait  of  the  previous  Bih 
administrations  efforts  to  provide  public  justification  for 
Persian  Gulf  war.  Just  war  thinking,  as  the  Rev.  Bryan  I  k 
has  reminded  us  on  many  occasions,  provides  both  a  basis 
moral  assessments  and  a  pattern  for  raising  questions  ah 
statesmanship  and  public  policy. 

  In  the  present  situation,  there  : 

three  questions  from  the  just  war  tr; 
rion  that  must  be  answered  by  prop( » 
for  the  use  of  force.  They  are: 

1)  Does  the  proposed  use  of  fm 
observe  the  principle  of  discriminarii)' 
diat  is,  does  it  aim  at  military  targets 
persons  activel)'  involved  in  the  tern 
network,  and  does  it  attempt  to  mi- 
mize  harm  to  civilians? 

2)  Does  the  proposed  use  of  fi 
manifest  a  morally  acceptable  intentm 
to  bring  about  justice,  or  is  it  designe(X 
satisfv'  desires  for  revenge  and  feeUngof 
hatretl? 

3)  Is  the  proposed  use  of  force  lillv' 
to  achieve  morally  important  obj:- 
tives — that  is,  will  it  meet  the  test  of  p- 
portionality;  will  it  bring  about  resits 
that  are  sufficiendy  reliable  and  valuiJe 
to  outweigh  the  hann  that  is  inhererin 
the  use  of  lethal  force? 

These  are  the  areas  in  wkh 
responses  to  terrorism  are  most  Ukelto 
go  asti'ay.  In  particular,  die  most  difiMt 
issues  arise  with  regard  to  the  third  q " 
tion:  how  are  we  to  find  mean 
respond  to  terrorism  that  wiU  enabi 
to  have  a  realistic  confidence  that  ter^^ 
ism  will  not  be  quickly  resurgent?  TIk 
must  be  a  prudent  plan  of  actionjor 
achieving  specific  goals  and  for  stren,lll- 
ening  the  security  of  the  United  SljfiS 
and  its  allies,  a  plan  that  will  be  nn 
than  a  politically  attractive  stage  in  \ 
threatens  to  become  a  downward  s 
of  violence. 

Coming  up  with  such  a  strategic  ai 
is  normally  a  complex  and  uncer 
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ocess,  since  war  is  an  adversarial  activity  in  which  the 
emy  attempts  to  break  up  those  nice  adjustments  of  means 
ends  that  miHtary  phmners  hke  to  make.  The  enemy 
ains  the  ability  to  change  die  terms  and  techniques  of  con- 
it.  But  it  is  made  more  difficult  when  we  recognize  that 
olving  the  contemporaty  problem  of  international  terror- 
1  involves  at  least  diree  concentiic  circles  of  calculation  and 
ivity. 

l^he  first  circle  is  centered  on  Osama  bin  Laden,  who  is 
lely  believed  to  be  the  paymaster  and  organizer  of  the  cells 
t  carried  out  the  operations  of  Sept.  1 1 .  Even  if  we  grant 
t  this  is  so  and  that  he  is  for  this  and  other  reasons  (such  as 

•  attacks  on  the  U.S.  embassies  in  Airica  and  on  the  U.S.S. 
le)  a  legitimate  target  for  retaliatoty  violence,  we  are  prob- 
y  a  long  way  from  determining  what  other  groups  and 
haps  states  may  have  contributed  to  diis  crime.  If  we  fail 
deal  widi  these  groups,  killing  bin  Laden  is  the  most  tem- 
•aty  of  solutions.  Those  responsible  for  the  use  of  force 
;  the  difficult  tasks  of  not  only  tracking  the  people  who 
nned  and  organized  the  attacks,  but  also  overpowering 
m  vwthout  needlessly  destroying  innocent  lives. 

The  second  circle  focuses  on  Afghanistan,  a  remote  and 
ospitable  land  in  which  bin  Laden  is  diought  to  be  hiding 
I  which  is  currendy  ruled  by  the  TUiban,  a  militant  Islamic 
lup  that  has  closed  the  countty  to  Western  political,  eco- 
nic  and  cultural  influences.  Since  the  Afghanistan  regime 
chosen  to  harbor  known  terrorists,  it  has  made  itself  a 
itimate  target  for  defensive,  retaliatory  and  pre-emptive 

•  kes.  But  any  plan  that  calls  for  the  United  States  to  exer- 
:  control  over  the  temtoty  and  people  of  .Afghanistan  for 

length  of  time  is  unwise  and  dangerous.  The  warriors  of 
"  hanistan  have  in  the  past  administered  stinging  defeats  to 
j  h  the  British  and  the  Russians.  The  United  States  can 
I  icentrate  enormous  firepower  and  materiel  against  its 
!  ersaries;  it  can  use  its  technological  advantage  to  inflict 
j  ;vous  damage  on  a  semi-industrialized  society  like  Iraq; 
j  it  cannot  achieve  omnipresence  in  hostile  territoty  and,  as 
I  case  of  Vietnam  shows,  it  cannot  make  its  will  prevail 
;j  inst  sustained  local  resistance.  It  may  be  necessaty  to  over- 
i  :  Afghan  sovereignty  and  to  use  mili- 
'j  }  forces  in  ways  that  take  Afghan 
I  s,  but  these  should  be  no  more  than 
'j  iporaty  emergency  measures, 
i  The  third  circle  is  the  Islamic  world, 
'j  ich  encompasses  a  broad  swath  of 

c;i  and  Asia  extending  from  Morocco 

Nigeria  on  the  west  to  Indonesia  on 

L;!st.  Many  Muslims  live  outside  this 

I,  and  not  all  states  in  this  area  are 

'iiic  states  in  the  sense  that  they  are 

erned  by  Islamic  law.  There  are,  in 

,  important  nations  in  this  area  in 


which  Muslims  are  no  more  than  an  embattled  minority 
(Israel,  India,  Thailand). 

The  Islamic  world  is  not  homogeneous,  and  generaliza- 
tions about  it  are  dangerous.  Even  while  it  is  marked  by  cer- 
tain broad  currents  of  anti-American  and  anti-Western  feel- 
ing, it  is  divided  by  many  political,  economic,  cultural  and 
religious  conflicts,  some  of  them  of  vety  long  standing.  It 
lacks  open  and  stable  governments  that  enjoy  democratic 
legitimacy.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  resources  that  are 
extremely  important  to  the  industrialized  world. 

The  LInited  States  and  the  West  have  interests  and  allies 
throughout  the  Islamic  world,  but  the  complexity  of  the  sim- 
ation  means  that  allies  will  often  be  halfhearted  in  their  sup- 
port of  our  initiatives  and  that  the  play  of  interests  will  get  in 
the  way  of  particular  projects.  L^.S.  policy  toward  the  Islamic 
world  and,  more  specifically,  to  the  Middle  East  is  not 
reducible  to  an  antiten-orist  campaign.  Honesty  also  requires 
that  we  recognize  that  certain  U.S.  commitments  to  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel,  to  limiting  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass 
destrtjction  and  to  promoting  human  rights  will  put  us  at 
odds  with  significant  elements  in  the  Islamic  world.  The  con- 
tinued existence  ol  our  culture  ensures  that  we  will  be  regard- 
ed with  disapproval  and  anxiety  by  many  parts  of  die  Islamic 
world.  Our  aims  should  not  be  pitched  so  high  that  they 
imply  the  elimination  ot  the  bases  of  anti-Americanism  in  the 
Islamic  world,  which  is  not  a  realistic  objective.  Nor  should 
our  aims  be  pursued  in  such  a  way  that  they  damage  our 
overall  position  in  the  Islamic  world.  Disregard  for  the  values 
of  Islamic  culture  and  attacks  that  kill  large  numbers  of  Mus- 
lims would  clearly  be  counteqiroductive. 

I  am  writing  at  a  time  when  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  guess  about  the  shape  of  the  U.S.  plan  for  dealing  with 
tertorism.  The  urgency  of  the  problem  and  the  depth  of  our 
feelings  should  not  make  us  think  that  those  plans  are  best 
that  inflict  the  most  damage  on  the  adversaty  or  that  resolu- 
tion is  enough  to  solve  the  problem.  Our  adversaries  have 
taught  us  the  effectiveness  of  perseverance  and  careful  plan- 
ning and  have  achieved  a  stunning  success  in  the  short  run. 
We  will  need  no  less  if  we  are  to  prevail  in  the  long  mn.  0 
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Preaching  Faith  in  the 
Midst  of  Tragedy 

American  Preachers'  Responses 


;Y  ROBERT  P.  WAZNAK 


SEFi  .  11,  :(«ii,  DROVE  PRfi'VCHERS  of  die  Good  News  to 
tackle  the  classic  questions  of  theodicy:  "If  God 
exists,  why  is  there  evil?"  "WTiy  does  God  allow  the 
barbarous  destnicrion  of  innocent  people?"  "How 
can  a  God  of  love  allow  terrorist  acts  of  hate  to  happen?" 
Except  on  Good  Friday  and  at  funerals,  diese  are  questions 
that  preachers  in  our  dme  have  come  to  dodge.  Ernest  Beck- 
er's The  Denial  of  Death  and  his  Kscape  fiv?}i  Evil  demonstrate 
how  feel-good  Americans  sanitize  the  inevitable  messiness  of 
life.  American  preachers  are  not  immune  from  this  culmre  of 
denial.  But  the  horrific  events  of  that  Tuesday  sent  them 
scrambling  to  reexamine  their  theologies  of  Good  Friday.  We 
do  not  yet  have  a  comprehensive  catalogue  of  what  preachers 
proclaimed  after  the  terror  of  Sept.  1 1 ,  but  we  do  have  a  sam- 
pling of  some  of  the  sermons  and  homilies  and  media  theo- 
logical discussions.  I  believe  they  illustrate  both  the  elo- 
quence and  the  awkwardness  of  preaching  faith  in  the  midst 
of  tragedy  and,  therefore,  serve  as  models  of  what  to  say  and 
what  not  to  say  when  terror  strikes  our  safe  and  sheltered 
lives. 

God  wills  it.  On  EWTTN,  Mother  Angelica  died  to  explain 
how  Ciod  could  be  involved  in  the  teiTorist  attacks  by  making 
a  distinction  between  Gods  desirous  will  and  permissive  will. 
In  this  she  returned  to  Thomas  Aquinas s  famous  "logical" 
argument  that  "God,  therefore,  neither  wills  evil  to  be  done, 
or  wills  it  not  to  be  done,  but  wills  to  pemiit  evil  to  be  done; 
and  that  is  a  good"  (Siivmia  Theologica).  I  have  a  hunch  that 
many  preachers  schooled  in  scholastic  theologv  also  employed 
diis  same  explanation.  Karl  Rahner  challenged  this  Thomistic 
distinction,  since  it  was  of  "secondarv  importance."  I  have  a 
suspicion  that  most  listeners  today  would  also  find  this 
scholastic  reasoning  not  only  of  "secondar\'  importiince"  but 
cold  and  unsatisfying  to  the  hungers  of  their  hearts. 

ROBERT  P.  WAZNAK,  S.S.,  a  professor  emeritus  at  Washington 
Theological  Union,  Washington,  D.C.,  is  the  author  of  An 
Introduction  to  the  Homily  (Liturgical  Press,  1998). 


A  prayer  service  at  Marquette  University  in  Milwaul<ee  on  Sept.  11. 

Good  will  come  out  of  thb  mjfering.  In  our  struggle  to  m 
sense  of  the  terrorist  attacks,  some  preachers  relied  on  the 
shibboleth,  "Somehow  good  will  come  out  ot  this  sufferir 
On  Friday's  memorial  service  at  Washington's  Natio 
Gathedral,  die  Rev.  Billv  Ciraham  said  Tuesday's  tragic  eve 
have  l)rought  "a  new  spirit  in  our  nation. ..a  spirittral  reviva 
reairn  to  God."  Pointing  to  the  frittire  and  the  hope  tu 
emerges  after  death  is  central  to  preaching  the  paschal  n 
ten'.  This  dieological  path  can  be  traced  back  to  the  L;' 
tradition,  which  focused  on  the  cross  as  a  source  of 
redemption.  But  not  all  medieval  theologians  preached 
way.  Abelard  and  Aquinas  stressed  that  it  was  the  lovtJi 
Christ  and  not  his  suffering  that  was  redemptive.  Preaclrs 
must  be  careftil  to  balance  both  suffering  and  love.  Othen 
we  end  up  with  sermons  that  make  grace  dependent  o,a 
cmel  and  demanding  God.  1  his  pastoral  balance  was  he^d 
in  the  response  of  Cardinal  Theodore  E.  McCarrick,  an- 
bishop  of  Washington,  D.C.,  when  he  was  asked  on  a  lifai 
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0  broadcast,  Why  did  God  allow  this  tragedy:  "You're 
wing  me  a  tough  one....  This  is  not  an  intellectual  discus- 
but  an  opportmiity  to  consider  die  depth  of  God's  love." 
t  is  how  the  Ghristian  must  gaze  on  the  cross  of  C^hrist 
on  the  terrible  crosses  oi  our  time. 

jod  is  sending  us  a  7)iessage  here.  This  was  the  response 
-ed  by  EWTN's  Deacon  Bill  Steltemeier  and  the  Rev. 
Robertson  on  his  "700  Club."  Both  referred  to  the  hor- 
events  of  Sept.  1 1  as  "a  wake-up  call  from  God."  Cer- 
.  y  this  response  has  its  roots  in  biblical  prophetic  preach- 
Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  Jesus  all  warned 
It  the  coming  of  doom  because  of  the  sins  of  the  people, 
niah  offered  a  \ision  ol  an  enemy  pouring  destruction 
the  land  like  a  pot  of  boiling  water  being  tipped  on  its 
Amos  told  the  people  that  thev  would  die  exiled  in  an 
2an  land.  But  these  biblical  images  can  be  manipulated  by 
chers  resorting  to  their  own  pulpit  terrorism.  A  balanced 
iCal  perspective  is  needed  here.  We  must  not  forget 
niah's  call  for  obedience  to  the  Lord  found  in  covenantal 
We  cannot  ignore  that  the  basic  message  of  .Amos  was 
's  moral  rule  over  the  entire  world  and  the  divine 
ands  for  justice  and  concern  for  the  outcast  and 
essed. 

Ve  are  Easter  people  and  Alleluia  is  our  song.  I  have  no  evi- 
e  for  the  fact,  but  no  doubt  this  quote  attributed  to  St. 
istine  was  probably  used  by  preachers  when  terror  struck 
rica.  Belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  our  own  res- 
:tion  is  central  to  our  Christian  faith.  But  preachers  must 
vs  be  attentive  to  the  mood  of  those  gathered  because  of 
1.  A  culture  of  a  denial  of  death  fast-forwards  to  Easter 
lay  before  it  has  paused  long  enough  before  the  cross  of 
d  Friday.  Sometimes  a  funeral  Mass  is  called  a  "Mass  of 
Resurrection."  But  our  Catholic  Order  of  Christian  Fnner- 
\  ever  uses  such  a  term.  In  recent  years  people  have 

Iired,  "This  is  not  a  funeral  but  a  celebration  of  someone's 
But  the  tiTJth  is  that  it  is  a  funeral.  We  are  gathered  not 
\  because  someone  has  lived  but  because  someone  has 

1  The  paschal  mystery  is  not  just  about  resurrection.  We 
i  n  in  the  Creed  that  Jesus  suffered,  was  crucified,  was 
i 'd,  descended  to  the  dead,  rose  again  and  ascended  into 
I  sn.  To  bypass  the  suffering,  the  crucifixion,  the  burial  is 
'I  luthentic  preaching.  President  George  W.  Bush  began 
i  peech  at  Friday's  Memorial  Service  with  an  important 
Jj  He  reminded  the  congi-egation  and  the  nation  diat  "we 
n  ere  in  die  middle  hour  of  our  grief"  Indeed  it  is  the  n/id- 
k  mr. 

I  htain  people  are  to  blame  for  this  tragedy,  lyrants  through- 
"1  listory  have  led  people  to  hatred  by  blaming  e\il  and  suf- 
E^j  g  not  on  God  but  on  particular  people.  The  grossest 
5!  iple  of  this  in  our  own  days  of  ten-or  is  found  in  state- 
s  made  by  the  Rev.  Jerry  Falwell  to  the  Rev.  Pat  Robeit- 
ci  )n  Sept.  13di's  "700  Club."  Falwell  claimed  diat  "God 
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was  mad....  I  really  believe  that  die  pagans,  and  the  abortion- 
ists, and  the  feminists,  and  the  gays  and  lesbians  who  are 
actively  trying  to  make  that  an  alternative  lifestyle,  the 
A.C.L.U.,  People  for  the  American  Way — all  of  them  who 
have  tried  to  secularize  America — I  point  the  finger  in  their 
face  and  say,  'You  helped  this  happen.'"  Robertson  replied, 
"Well,  I  totally  concur,  and  the  problem  is  we  have  adopted 
their  agenda  at  die  highest  levels  of  our  government."  When 
criticized  for  these  remarks,  Falwell  gave  a  faint-hearted  apol- 
ogy and  claimed  that  his  remarks  were  "taken  out  of  context." 
One  can  only  pray  that  Falwell's  vile  words  were  not  echoed 
in  any  American  pulpit;  but  considering  the  intolerance  and 
the  religious  fanaticism  of  our  times,  we  cannot  be  sure.  One 
can,  however,  be  sure  that  in  the  days  following  Sept.  1 1 
many  preachers  urged  their  listeners  not  to  blame  all  Mus- 
lims, all  Middle-Eastern  people  for  those  who  have  defiled 
the  teachings  of  the  Koran. 

It  was  the  elders  in  the  Christian  commimity  who  were 
most  moving  in  their  appeals  for  a  Gospel  response  to  the 
terrorist  attacks.  Billy  Graham  admitted  that  "I  am  an  old 
man  now.. .but  I  hold  on  to  the  hope  with  which  I  first  began 
to  preach."  On  Simday,  Sept.  16,  Pope  John  Paul  II,  trem- 
bling and  shaken,  told  the  people,  "I  pray  that  the  \irgin 
Mary  might  help  them  [the  Americans]  not  to  fall  into  temp- 
tation of  hatred  and  violence,  but  rather  to  commit  them- 
selves to  justice  and  peace." 

Some  Guidelines 

There  is  no  one  way  to  preach,  especially  in  times  of  tragedy. 
But  our  Catholic  limrgical  and  theological  tradition,  plus  die 
wisdom  that  comes  from  a  good  pastoral  sense  can  lead  us  to 
some  guidelines: 

1.  Liturgy.  We  should  all  reflect  on  what  the  Order  of 
Christian  Funerals  advises: 

[The]  homilist  should  dwell  on  God's  compassionate 
love  and  on  the  paschal  mystery  of  the  Lord,  as  pro- 
claimed in  the  Scripture  readings.  The  homilist 
should  also  help  the  members  of  the  assembly  to 
understand  that  the  mystery  of  God's  love  and  the 
myster}'  of  Jesus'  victorious  death  and  resurrection 
were  present  in  the  life  of  the  deceased  and  that  these 
mysteries  are  active  in  their  own  lives  as  well.  (No.  27) 

That  elegant  statement  will  remind  us  why  we  are  in  the 
pulpit  in  a  time  of  tragedy  and  death.  Of  course  we  are  not 
there  to  preach  a  eulogy  but  to  proclaim  the  paschal  mystery 
of  Christ,  the  paschal  mystery  of  our  beloved  dead,  and  our 
own  paschal  mystery.  We  heard  a  marvelous  example  of  this 
preaching  by  Michael  Duff)',  O.F.M.,  at  the  funeral  of  his 
friar  ft-iend,  Mychal  Judge,  O.F.M.,  the  beloved  chaplain  who 
was  killed  while  anointing  a  fireman  at  the  collapsed  World 
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Trade  Center.  Father  Duffv  proclaimed:  "What  a  wonderful 
way  to  die!  Mike  was  at  the  center  of  diings,  he  was  praying 
to  Grod,  and  he  was  helping  others." 

2.  Scripture.  The  1982  U.S.  Catholic  bishops'  document 
Fulfilled  in  Your  Hearing  reminded  us  that  in  a  homily  "the 
preacher  does  not  so  much  attempt  to  explain  the  Scripmres 
as  to  interpret  the  human  situation  through  the  Scriptures" 
(No.  20).  Often  in  homilies  preached  on  special  occasions, 
preachers  ignore  the  proclaimed  Scriptures  because  they  feel 
their  own  ideas  are  primary,  histead  of  rehing  only  on  our 
own  feeble  words  and  images,  we  must  learn  to  interpret  our 
sad  times  and  tragic  experiences  through  the  words  and 
images  of  the  proclaimed  Scriptures.  The  homily  preached 
bv  George  Carey,  die  archbishop  of  Canterbut}-,  at  St.  Pauls 
C>adiedral  in  London  on  Sept.  14  is  a  fine  example  ol  inter- 
preting life  dirough  die  Scriptures  proclaimed.  1  he  archbish- 
op said,  "I  am  hopeful  lor  die  people  ol  America:  hopeful  diat 
as  ruins  are  rebuilt,  so  also  a  shaken  people  will  be  restored." 
I  le  creatively  drew  upon  the  words  of  Isaiah,  "first  spoken  at 
a  time  of  disaster  and  despair  in  the  life  ol  his  own  people." 

3.  People.  The  homily  must  ne\er  lie  "my"  homily  liut  a 
h(jmil\-  ol  die  gadiered  faithful.  Preachers  must  pa\'  attention 
to  die  mood  (if  the  assembly.  Billy  Graham  was  most  pastoral 
in  his  semion  at  the  Xational  C^athedral.  He  lovingly  told  die 
people  diat  "God  understands  your  anger."  He  als(j  was  not 
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afi-aid  to  go  beyond  the  acknowledgment  of  anger  and  b'  li 
proclaim  that  "God  can  be  trusted....  He  is  a  God  of  pk 
and  love  and  not  the  author  of  evil."  Some  liturgists  (Dad 
N.  Power)  and  some  theologians  (Mary  Catherine  Hilkr 
have  reminded  us  of  the  tradition  of  preaching  as  a  lameiv 
naming  the  pain  and  revealing  the  tears.  Once  again,  tl 
are  times  when  we  must  not  be  so  anxious  to  fast-forwai  i 
Easter  Siuiday. 

4.  Christ  as  our  Compa.^sioii.  What  still  has  not  penen  ai 
our  pulpits  are  the  insights  of  some  contemporary  thc( ' 
gians  who  have  meditated  deeply  on  the  Jesus  of  Golu( 
and  offered  us  a  Jesus  who  suffers  with  us  and  who  is 
Compassion.  Some,  like  Jiirgen  Molmiami,  quote  ft"oiii 
novel  Night,  written  by  die  Holocaust  survivor  Elie  Wiese 

The  S.S.  hanged  two  Jewish  men  and  a  \'oudi  in  ft-ont 
ol  the  whole  camp. The  men  died  quickly,  but  the 
death  throes  of  the  youth  lasted  lor  half  an  hour 
"Where  is  God?  Where  is  he?"  someone  asked 
behind  me.  As  the  youth  still  hung  in  torment  in  a 
noose  after  a  long  time,  I  heartl  a  voice  within  inysell 
answer,  "WTiere  is  he?  He  is  here,  he  is  hanging  on 
the  gallow.... 

5.  Mysteiy.  Appalling  statements  are  sometimes  heanui 

funeral  homilies — e.g.,  "God  neer(' 
another  angel  in  heaven  and  that  is  - 
she  died."  Preachers  offer  a  petty  God 
give  the  impression  that  the  preacher  a 
ally  knows  die  will  of  God!  I  was  toui 
not  only  by  the  humility  but  the  good  e- 
ology  Billy  Graham  preached  when,  ca- 
cerning  the  realit}'  of  evil,  he  said:  "I  n  I' 
don't  know  the  answer  totally  to  my  s 
faction."  But  Graham  went  on  to  pn 
boldly  his  belief  that  our  God  is  a  G(  > 
mercy  and  not  of  evil. 

Karl  Rahner's  final  answer  to  the  p 
lem  of  evil  was  an  appeal  to  laith  and  tt  ni 
mystery  of  God:  "The  incoinprehensif'ti 
of  suffering  is  part  of  the  incomprehi 
bility  of  God."  Rahner  was  not  afrai 
admit  that  indeed,  suffering  "is 
form.. .in  which  the  incomprehensibilii 
God  himself  appears." 

We  must  not  be  aft'aid  to  preach  I|^ 
terv'.  We  do  not  have  die  power  to  end  Hi 
suffering  and  death.  But  we  do  havejh'- 
grace  that  comes  irom  the  paschal  ni\  ' ' 
which  invites  us  to  pick  up  the  shatt 
pieces  of  our  world  and  make  somet  n 
holy  out  of  diem.  fi 
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After  September  1 1 

How  Ethics  Can  Help 


BY  c;e()rc;e  a.  lopez 

TUESDAY,  SEPT.  II,  MAY  HAVE  CH.\NGED  every- 
thing. The  unprecedented  violence  perpetrated 
against  the  United  States  now  demands,  many 
claim,  an  unprecedented  response.  In  light  of 
this  horrific  attack  and  understandable  citizen  outrage,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  composition  of  that  response  is 
being  w  eighted  heavily  toward  massive  military'  action.  But 
what  will  the  character  ot  that  response — military'  and  oth- 
erwise— actually  be? 


In  an  article  on  the  op-ed  page  of  the  New  York  Tii 
on  Sept.  13  entitled  "World  War  III,"  Thomas  L.  Fn 
man  may  have  presaged  the  coming  standard:  "We  hav 

GEORGE  A.  LOPEZ  is  the  director  of  policy  studies  and  se 
fellow  at  the  Joan  B.  Kroc  Institute  for  International  Pe 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  He  also  serves 
senior  research  associate  for  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Et 
and  International  Affairs  in  New  York  City. 


t  the  terrorists  as  if  there  were  no  rules,  and  presen  e 

open  societ}'  as  if  there  were  no  terrorists."  Leaving 
1  e  for  the  moment  whether  the  second  part  of  Fried- 

I's  assertion  can  he  acconi|)hshcd  it  wc  follow  strictly 

first,  do  we  want  to  engage  in  foreign  policy  and  mili- 

acrion  "as  it  there  were  no  rules"? 

J.S.  leaders — smart  and  caring  people — are  hard  at 

|{  constructing  a  response  to  the  terrorist 
,:ks  of  Sept.  11  diat  will  be  sustain- 
politically  and  effecrive  militari- 

11  Americans  want  them  to  suc- 

.  But  who  is  constructing  the 

cal  criteria  needed  to  help 

le    this  unprecedented 

onse?  History  reminds  us 

without  such  criteria  and  '* 
r  advocacy,  the  "fog  of  war"  ■  'X 

lead  U.S.  actions  to  emanate 

1  the  legal  and  moral  carte  blanche 
ested  by  Friedman.  In  the  process,  the 

ed  States  will  be  tempted  to  claim  that  its  actions 
ustified  in  light  of  the  atrocity  they  are  meant  to 
iss  and/or  by  the  support  for  the  use  of  militaiy  force 
;d  by  over  70  percent  of  the  American  people, 
uch  logic  will  withstand  neither  the  scrutiny  of  ethical 
rsis  nor  the  critique  of  later  history.  But  all  too  fre- 
dy  in  U.S.  foreign  policy,  the  former  occurs  only  as 
of  the  latter.  Hence  the  need  now  for  our  leaders  to 
te  and  to  employ  in  their  policy  formuladon  a  set  of 
al  standards  that  are  as  useful  and  important  as  any 
■  criteria  of  political  or  military  effectiveness  available 

2  foreign  affairs  tool  kit. 

1  Ethical  Dimensions  of  a  Policy  Response 

.  ippened  in  our  national  debate  before  the  Persian  Gulf 
'  the  just  war  tradition  will  be  cited  as  providing  the 
['  )priate  criteria  that  should  guide  an  ethical  analysis  of 
|^c  of  military  force.  But  at  a  time  when  neither  the 
)n  of  war  nor  that  of  terrorism  seems  to  reflect  accu- 
'  the  current  state  of  affairs,  even  the  vibrancy  of  the 
var  tradition  falls  far  short  of  our  needs.  The  moral 
>ass  to  guide  our  best  scrutiny  of  options  may  come  in 
simple  categories  for  governing  the  use  of  force  in 
1  affairs:  that  it  adhere  fully  to  the  rule  of  law,  that 
be  a  logical  relationship  between  means  and  ends  and 
;oncern  for  protecting  civilians  and  limiting  collateral 
ge  be  paramount. 

""ill  our  policies  and  actions  adhere  to  and  uphold  the  ride  of 
specially  inteniational  laiv? 

his  query  may  seem  strange  indeed.  Nearly  everyone 

us,  community  and  labor  leaders  In  Los  Angeles  release  doves  as  a 
i  of  support  and  peace  on  Sept.  18 


believes  that  we  are  already  on  firm  ground  as  a  victimized 
nation  that  surely  has  a  prima  facie  legal  and  moral  case  for 
reprisals.  That  the  United  States  is  a  nation  victimized  by  a 
horrendous  act  of  violence  resulting  in  thousands  of  deaths 
and  billions  of  dollars  in  damage  is  an  established  tact.  But 
all  the  other  facts — that  is,  the  intelligence  information  and 
the  forensic  data  that  will  matter  most  regarding  targets  of 
our  response  to  this  atrocity — should  be  under 
investigation  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  highest  evidentiar}'  standards 
must  guide  our  policy  at  the  interna- 
tional level,  as  they  would  a  grand 
jurv  indictment  in  the  domestic  sec- 
tor. Fo  hold  actions,  especially 
those  of  a  military  variety,  to  a  less- 
er legal  standard  will  not  benefit  our 
policy  goals.  Upholding  such  legal 
standards  is  also  likely  to  guarantee  that 
the  response  will  be  later  rather  than  soon- 
er. This  prospect  ought  to  move  current  "decla- 
rations" that  we  are  at  war,  or  that  we  are  about  to  go  to 
war,  to  a  more  balanced  ground. 

Beyond  facts,  ot  course,  lie  interpretations.  Is  what  hap- 
pened on  Sept.  1 1  an  act  of  war,  to  be  governed  by  the  laws 
and  rules  of  war,  or  is  it  a  terrorist  attack,  a  crime  against 
humanity,  undertaken  by  transnational  mass  murderers  and 
criminals?  This  distinction  and  the  dialogue  regarding  it 
are  critically  important  for  setting  the  proper  ethical 
parameters  for  action  by  the  United  States. 

The  doctrine  of  reprisals  in  the  law  of  war  demands 
that  a  nation  seeking  redress  through  military  action 
against  another  nation  make  clearly  stated  demands  of  the 
potential  target  that  it  holds  accountable  for  the  attacks  on 
itself.  This  would  require  that  the  United  States,  having 
accumulated  the  indisputable  evidence  and  shared  it  with 
the  relevant  members  of  the  international  community, 
show  how  another  state  guided,  funded  or  otherwise  made 
possible  these  attacks.  Then  the  United  States  would  need 
to  demand  specific  redress  and  compensation  betore  taking 
military  enforcement  action. 

What  if  the  facts  reveal  a  network  of  terrorists  active 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  number  of  states  that  vary  in 
their  degree  of  toleration  of  such  perpetrators?  In  this  case 
the  United  States  must  demand  extradition  and  other 
forms  of  cooperation  from  these  nations  that  harbor,  train, 
aid  or  abet  those  responsible  for  this  massacre.  If  such 
demands  are  rejected,  all  force  used  to  apprehend  these 
suspects  and  culprits  will  need  to  be  proportionate  to  the 
objective.  Thus,  destro\ang  the  leadership  and  infrastruc- 
ture of  an  entire  nation — thereby  rendering  it  a  chaotic, 
failed  state — as  punishment  for  lack  of  cooperation  in  cap- 
turing terrorists  would  not  be  consistent  with  international 
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law.  Nor  would  massive  destruction  of  that  nation's  eco- 
nomic or  social  infrastructure 
while  in  the  process  of 
destroying  the  headquar- 
ters  and  training  camps 
of  100  terrorists. 

However  inconve- 
nient, these  strictures 
are  both  real  and  serious. 
Here  popular  opinion  and 
advantageous  military  or  politi- 
cal outcomes  on  the  one  side  collide  head-on  with  ethics 
and  the  rule  of  law.  The  debate  over  how— or  whether — 
the  realities  of  international  law  shape  appropriate  foreign 
policy  behavior  has  never  been  a  pleasant  one  within  the 
United  States.  But  this  debate  must  take  place  before,  not 
after,  U.S.  responsive  actions.  We  cannot  have  the  world 
agree  with  us  that  Sept.  1 1  was  an  unconscionable  attack 
on  the  rule  of  law  and  then  fail  to  uphold  every  aspect  of 
that  same  law  in  our  response  to  the  attack. 

A  U.S.  response  that  has  strong  multilateral  support 
clearly  strengthens  its  ethical  legitimacy.  Secretary  of  State 
Colin  Powell's  early  overtures  for  all  states  to  join  in  law- 
abiding  action  to  locate  and  extradite  terrorists  was  a  solid 
approach.  The  prompt  and  unprecedented  policy  decision 
bv  NATO  to  invoke  Article  Five  provides  another  impor- 
tant foundation  stone  for  a  strong  moral  policy  rooted  in 
the  coordinated  action  of  like-minded  states. 

Might  not  further  steps  include  a  serious  engagement 
by  the  United  States  with  states  from  the  Islamic  world  and 
the  Middle  East — most  likely  in  the  torm  of  direct,  quiet 
diplomacy — with  an  international  conterence  not  out  of 
the  question?  The  point  would  be  to  invite  the 
national  leadership  oi  certain  states  to  design  and 
then  adhere  to  a  new  international  regime  tor  con- 
trolling ternjrism. 

Finally,  there  is  the  rule  ot  law  as  represented  in 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council.  Certainly 
council  authori/.ation  tor  U.S.  economic  or  mili- 
tary actions  will  be  discusseil  at  some  point  within 
Washington's  inner  circles.  But  its  primacy  will 
constitute  a  sticking  point.  Some  will  dismiss  the 
need  for  U.N.  backing  as  superfluous,  probably  citing  U.S. 
action  in  Kosovo,  where  the  U.N.  eventually  "caught  up" 
with  a  sound  U.S.  policy  action.  Others  may  resist  the  need 
for  U.N.  support  on  technical  grounds — sustained  U.N. 
debate  compromises  the  advantage  that  accrues  to  eco- 
nomic or  military  surprise.  Few,  unfortunately,  will  deliate 
U.N.  action  as  powerful  ethical  or  legal  support  for  U.S. 
action. 

But  a  complex  dilemma  exists  in  United  States-United 
Nations  relations  as  alternative  response  scenarios  develop. 


Two  of  the  states  under  discussion  as  related  to,  or  respo  i- 
ble  tor,  the  Sept.  1 1  slaughter  are  the  governments  of  liq 
and  Afghanistan.  The  United  States  has  been  at  the  f(6- 
front  ot  U.N.  Security  Cotmcil  sanctions  policy  against  ei 
state.  And  in  each  case,  working  with  Great  Britain  reg;d- 
ing  Iraq  and  with  Russia  regarding  Afghanistan,  the  Unxl 
States  has  pushed  the  council  to  a  new  policy  on  sanctijis 
within  the  past  year.  Future  U.S.  action  that  might  invwe 
Iraq  or  xAfghanistan  as  diplomatic,  economic  or  military 
gets  cannot  sit  on  solid  legal  or  moral  grounding  unle - 
has  continuity  with  current  multilateral  diplomacy  bds 
conducted  by  the  United  States  through  the  councili^t 
stake  is  not  just  the  viability  of  our  response  policy,  but  pca- 
bly  the  viabilit)'  of  the  council  itself  as  an  effective  meoa- 
nism  for  peace  and  securitv'  in  the  future. 

Is  there  a  smipiiloiis  link  betiveen  morally  good  policy  eihh 
the  vieans  of  achieving  them? 

Foreign  policy  analysts  often  chide  one  another  with.it 
question,  WTiat  is  the  endgame?  That  is,  what  is  the  statoi 
affairs  desired  in  the  near  future?  Such  a  question  is  oen 
followed  by  another,  about  whether  current  policies  helpht 
nation  "to  get  there."  Applied  to  our  current  nightnre, 
what  endgame  would  the  United  States  prefer  by,  let  usiy. 
2003? 

The  following  conditions  would  be  both  a  desir 
endgame  and  a  morally  defensible  set  of  policy  goals: 

•  those  responsible  for  planning,  implementing  or  aSt- 
ting  the  Sept.  1 1  slaughter  have  been  apprehended,  t^d, 
convicted  and  are  in  prisons  serving  life  sentences;  i 

•  the  transnational  criminal,  financial  and  anns  netwl^ks 
that  sustain  the  movement  and  operations  of  these  terrcjsts 
have  been  significandy  damaged; 


Were  the  attacks  an  act  of  wir 
or  a  crime  against  humanity  ly 
transnational  criminal? 


•  states  that  harbored  and  trainetl  terrorists  througi^i' 
the  FWO's  no  longer  do  so,  in  part  to  fulfill  their  duti 
signatories,  along  with  virtually  ever)'  other  nation,  t( 
new  antiterrorism  ti^eaty; 

•  states  that  have  refused  ttj  cooperate  in  the  interna 

al  antiterrorist  efforts  or  in  turning  o\'er  indicted  terr(jsK 
would  face  harsh  but  precisely  targeted  penalties  of  a  dilo- 
matic,  econojnic  or  military  sort,  with  the  severity  otb^ 
penalty  tied  direcdy  to  die  nature  of  the  offense; 

•  U.S.  citizens  and  institutions  feel  a  greater  sen 
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uritv  from  terrorism  than  they  did  in  2001,  and  such  sen- 
lities  are  supported  by  the  facts. 

As  a  nation,  \vc  should  debate  whether  this  endgame 
ieves  or  falls  short  of  the  goals  we  desire.  During  this 
ate,  U.S.  pundits  ami  jiolicy  makers  alike  must  examine 
practical  and  ethical  adequac\'  ot  die  means  employed  to 
ieve  these  goals.  Such  a  diverse  set  of  end-goals  would 
ear  to  demand  a  wide  array  of  means  to  achieve  success, 
ong  these  might  be  included  militar}'  means;  but  such 
■on,  as  a  stand-alone  strategy,  would  certainly  be  hard 
ised  to  achieve  some  oi  the  goals.  We  would  need  sub- 
itial  debate  regarding  each  military  action  to  assess 
;ther  it  constituted  die  best  practical  and  ethical  means 
ichieving  these  ends. 

)  Temptations 

using  on  such  a  desirable  and  ethically  defensible 
game  as  primary,  and  using  this  ends-means  analysis  to 
eve  it,  may  save  us  from  two  current  temptations.  The 

is  the  (understandable)  vengeance-punishment  model 
espouse.  In  this  temptation,  satisfying  the  public  outcry 
striking  back  at  our  enemies  carries  great  weight.  But 
ause  such  an  approach  is  not  as  simple  as  "striking 
c,"  a  set  of  global-force  projections  and  strategic  issues 
in  overtaking — and  ultimately  dominating — the  more 
•ow  and  clear  issues  of  how  to  deal  most  effectively  (and 
cally)  with  this  variet}'  of  terrorism. 
The  second  temptation  is  to  use  "war"  means  and 
ogs  as  our  dominant  framework  of  response.  Within 

temptation,  our  response  to  Sept.  1 1  calls  first  for 
lligence  gathering  to  discover  the  perpetrators.  Then, 
king  from  the  assumption  (probably  valid)  that  the  cul- 
;  will  not  surrender  quiedy  and  that  they  reside  in  terri- 

friendly  to  them,  we  conclude  that  the  terrorists,  their 
iirce  bases  and  most  of  their  support  stmcture  in  the 

nation  need  to  be  destroyed  by  militar}'  means. 
Vlany  of  the  goals  noted  above  for  2003  may,  in  fact, 
I  endy  be  under  discussion  by  U.S.  policy  elites.  These 

temptations  will  pressure  policy  makers  so  that  the 
'cance  and  war  frameworks  will  increasingly  dominate 
perception  of  the  options.  The  danger  exists  that  the 

ailing  means  available — resort  to  militaiy  force,  rather 

1  the  clarity  of  the  policy  goals — will  drive  that 

inse.  Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  for  the  Anieri- 

I  isition  as  a  global  moral  leader. 

'/  V  zve  accepting  the  anticipated  death  of  large  juin/hers  of 
'HIS  all  too  rationally?  If  so,  why? 

I  liere  is  no  doubt,  as  was  the  case  before  and  during 
Vrsian  Gulf  war,  that  U.S.  militan,'  planners  and  U.S. 
\  makers  alike  will  attempt  to  limit  the  number  of 
an  casualties  caused  by  whatever  economic  and  mili- 
•  actions  unfold  in  the  near  friture.  It  might  therefore 


seem  inflammatory  to  suggest  that  the  yet-to-be-defined 
U.S.  response  policies  will  likely  produce  large  numbers  of 
civilian  casualties.  WTiile  that  is  not  my  intention  here,  it  is 
imperative  that  this  third  ethical  query  be  considered  daily 
in  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  the  coming 
response  policy.  WTiy? 

W^e  must  recognize  that  some  very  special  conditions 
combine  to  limit  our  ability  to  exercise  disciplined  and 
informed  moral  restraint  on  our  response  policies.  First, 
each  and  every  American  has  suffered — in  varying 
degrees — psychological  trauma  as  a  result  of  the  events  of 
Sept.  11.  Numerous  frequent  fliers  are  already  expressing 
sumvor  guilt.  And  if  the  experience  of  Oklahoma  City  has 
relevance,  thf)usands  of  average  citizens,  especially  in  New 
York  and  Washington,  will  soon  experience  some  level  of 
delayed-stress  syndrome.  Our  policy  makers  are  not 
immune  to  these  psychological  experiences,  but  must  add 
to  them  the  stress  of  round-the-clock  meetings  and  activi- 
ties. These  are  not  ideal  conditions  for  exercising  our  best 
moral  judgments. 

The  second  condition  emerges  from  our  justifiable  out- 
rage at  the  terror  we  have  witnessed.  We  have  been  violat- 
ed at  a  number  of  fundamental  levels,  and  we  see  again  and 
again  on  television  how  our  daily  vulnerabilities  as  an  open 
society  were  used  against  us.  As  we  aim  to  seek  out  the  per- 
petrators, even  our  best  instincts  react  as  Thomas  Fried- 
man did:  we  declare  that  now  there  are  no  rules.  Certainly 
whoever  planned  or  enabled  this  horror,  we  tell  ourselves, 
operates  free  of  moral  rules.  \nA  our  collective  psyche 
believes  that  is  unfair  that  we,  victims  of  such  atrocit}',  must 
play  by  lules  that  our  unknown  foe  disdains.  We  want  to 
follow  the  path  of  the  character  we  have  tacitly  accepted  as 
cultural  hero  in  coundess  movies  since  "The  French  Con- 
nection." We  want  to  lay  down  our  law  enforcement 
badge,  step  outside  die  system  of  due  process  restrictions 
and  fight  the  best  fight  we  can  against  faceless  enemies  who 
do  not  play  by  the  rules. 

A  third  condition  hampering  the  exercise  of  our  best 
ethical  judgments  regarding  civilian  casualties  lies  in  our 
blindness  to  our  own  nation's 
record  on  this  issue  in 
recent  history.  Many 
militan'  planners  and 
analysts  will  note 
that  the  Persian  Gulf 
war  was  a  just  war  in 
bello  because  there  "t 
were  so  few  Iraqi  civilian 
deaths.  WTiile  it  is  true  that 

American  bombing  from  January  15  through  Feb.  24,  1991, 
did  not  lead  to  the  number  of  direct  Iraqi  civilian  deaths 
predicted,  an  entirely  new  meaning  to  the  term  civilian  col- 
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lateral  damage  may  have  developed  since  that  time. 

Concerned  about  civilian  collateral  death,  American  air 
war  plamiers  used  precision-guided  munitions  and  selected 
targets  carefully  at  the  outset  of  the  war.  But  in  light  of  the 
early  success  in  crippling  Iraqi  air  defenses  while  generating 
very  limited  civilian  casualties,  the  U.S.  command  permit- 
ted a  dramatic  expansion  of  the  number  and  types  of  targets 
that  could  be  bombed.  This  led  to  the  destiuction  oi  water 
treatment  facilities  and  electronic  power  grids. 

As  a  result  (unintended),  civilian  deaths  after  the 
armistice  rose  dramatically  as  internal  Iraqi  society  lost  its 
carrying  capacity  in  the  health,  sanitation  and  food  sectors. 
This  was  a  direct  result  from  the  bombing  during  the  war. 
By  1*^^>3  this  extensive  damage — combined  with  the  tightly 
maintained  U.N.  embargo  on  reconstmction  and  medical 
materials — produced  a  humanitarian  disaster.  There  was 
especially  heavy  loss  of  life  among  those  under  the  age  of  5 
and  over  die  age  of  55.  That  this  reality — and  more  than  a 
decade  of  anti-population  sanctions — still  plagues  the  Iraqi 
people  does  not  escape  the  minds  of  people  of  conscience  in 
the  .Arab  world.  But  it  often  slips  awav  from  the  U.S.  collec- 
tive mind  and  conscience. 

The  heart  of  the  U.S.  case  for  taking  action  against 
those  who  perpetrated  die  Sept.  1 1  atrocit}'  rests  in  die  ter- 
rible truth  that  die  victims  were  thousands  of  noncombat- 
ant,  innocent  civilians.  U.S.  actions  taken  in  response  to  this 


would  be  morally  bankrupt  if  they  result  in  high  causali;s 
among  similarly  innocent  civilians  in  other  locales.  If  n  i- 
tary  and  economic  measures  are  to  be  directed  agai,t 
actors  in  Middle  Eastern  and  Islamic  countries,  recent  I,- 
tory  does  not  predict  a  policy  of  discrimination  and  restr;  u 
on  civilians. 

Ethical  Commitments  as  Our  Best  IVIemorial 

Tuesday  Sept.  1 1  may  have  changed  everything.  We  li\ 
a  changed  nation,  with  a  forever-changed  New  York  - 
line,  a  changed  Pentagon  and  a  changed  Washington  p|i- 
cy  establishment.  Amid  these  sea  changes,  long-tested  e  - 
cal  concerns  can  be  welcome  anchors  for  our  best  natu 
principles.  But  we  must  have  the  courage  and  visit 
inject  such  ethical  inquiry  consciously  into  the  p( 
debate  about  response  options.  It  will  not  occur  autoni 
cally.  We  must  choose  this  ethical  strategy  because 
what  people  who  believe  in  democracy,  decency  and 
rule  of  law  must  do. 

Our  nation  and  our  communities  have  lost  coum 
individual  citizens  who,  among  other  life  goals,  surely  vr; 
tning  to  lead  ethically  meaningful  lives.  Our  memoriatc 
them  ought  to  be  that  the  policies  we  will  soon  develop  v. 
implement  in  response  to  their  senseless  slaughter  be  ( t 
that  are  morally  defensible  and  have  passed  the  most  rij>r- 
ous  ethical  scrutiny. 
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)sama  bin  Laden  and  the 
QSt  Conduct  of  War 

rma  bin  Laden  appeals  to  the  tradition  of  Islam.  Is  he  right? 

N  KELSAY 


\  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  WESTERN  JUST  WAR 

tradition,  the  attacks  of  Sept.  1 1  were  indiscrimi- 
nate— they  (at  least,  those  on  the  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter) involved  a  direct  and  intentional  attack  against 
ins.  But  Osama  bin  Laden  appeals  to  the  tradition  of 
;  he  holds  that  such  attacks  are  not  only  permitted, 
ibligatory  for  committed  Muslims.  Is  he  right?  Are 
!  ist  war  and  jihad  traditions  so  utterly  distinct? 
'sama  bin  Laden,  the  son  of  a  prominent  Saudi  con- 
I  )r,  first  came  onto  the  international  scene  when  he 
j  ome  and  family  to  fight  with  the  Afghan  resistance 
g  the  1980's.  Soviet  aggression  had  called  forth  a 
!'  1  of  international  protest.  For  Muslims,  however,  the 
j  ion  took  on  a  special  meaning.  In  Islamic  law,  the 
I  ion  of  Islamic  territory  by  a  non-Muslim  power 
1  nes  the  occasion  for  a  defensive  war,  in  which  all 
I  ms  are  to  do  their  part  to  resist  and  repel  the  inva- 

i  Dming  as  it  did  on  the  heels  of  a  large-scale  revival  of 
I  ic  piety  during  the  1970's,  and  particularly  of  the  Ira- 
2;  Revolution  of  1978-79,  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
1  d  a  young  and  idealistic  MusHm  like  bin  Laden  the 
c  to  put  his  devotion  into  practice.  In  Afghanistan  he 
I  participate  in  the  defense  of  Muslims  and  of  Islamic 
1  in  a  case  where  right  and  wrong  were  clearly  distin- 
1  d.  ;And  so  he  did.  Along  with  other  volunteers  from 
1    Arabia  and  the  gulf  states,  bin  Laden  came  to  be 

I  1  ;ts  an  "Arab  Afghan,"  an  honorific  indicating  his 
il  ^  a  niiijahid,  or  "struggler,"  in  the  sei-vice  of  Islam.  It 

iDvided  him  with  the  aura  of  a  seasoned  warrior. 

nm  Afghanistan,  bin  Laden  moved  on  to  other  activ- 

II  1  the  sei-vice  of  the  Islamic  community.  Most  perti- 
-1  or  our  interests  is  his  response  to  Iraq's  invasion  of 


H  KELSAY,  the  Richard  L.  Rubenstein  Professor  In  the 
'P  Tient  of  religion  at  Florida  State  University,  Is  the  Tuohy 
S'  ;  Professor  of  Interreligious  Studies  at  John  Carroll 
II  >ity  during  fall  2001. 


Kuwait  in  August  1990.  According  to  a  number  of  reports, 
bin  Laden  offered  to  participate  in  orchestrating  a  defense 
for  his  Saudi  homeland  that  would  draw  on  the  interna- 
tional network  of  fighters  forged  during  the  struggle  in 
Afghanistan.  Wlien  the  defense  of  Saudi  soil  became  the 
task  of  an  international  coalition  led  by  the  United  States, 
bin  Laden  expressed  strong  opposition.  Reliance  on  for- 
eign powers,  he  argued,  is  no  way  to  maintain  one's  inde- 
pendence. 

The  Saudi  royal  family  portrays  itself  as  the  guardian 
of  the  holy  places  in  Mecca  and  Medina.  These  two  sites, 
where  Muhammad  received  the  Quran  and  built  the  early 


Saudi-born  dissident  Osama  bin  Laden  (May  1998). 
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Islamic  community,  are  the  most  important  in  the  history 
of  Islamic  tradition.  Indeetl,  from  the  standpoint  of  Islamic 
tradition,  they  are  (along  with  Jemsalem)  the  most  impor- 
tant sites  in  the  history  of  humanity.  From  early  on,  the 
rule  of  Islam  called  for  "no  non-Muslims  as  permanent  res- 
idents in  the  Arabian  peninsula,"  the  "land  of  the  two  holy 
places."  Bin  Laden's  objections  to  foreign  troops  defending 
Saudi  soil  suggested  that  die  Saudi  regime  was  compromis- 
ing its  legitimacy.  And  he  was  clearly  worried  that  the 
United  States  and  its  allies,  once  present  in  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  would  not  leave. 

Following  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  the  Saudi  government 
announced  that  foreign  troops  would  be  leaving  "soon." 
Those  listening  to  U.S.  policy  makers  were  hearing  a  dif- 
ferent story.  The  secretary  of  defense  at  the  time,  Richard 
Cheney,  the  chairman  of  the  joint  (Chiefs  of  Staff,  Colin 
Powell,  and  others  thought  that  U.S.  interests  would  be 
well  served  by  the  establishment  of  a  small  continuing 
presence  in  the  gulf.  This  would  allow  for  special  training 
for  U.S.  and  allied  troops  and  also  for  rapid  deployment  in 
the  event  of  another  crisis  in  the  region. 

In  the  end,  U.S.  troops  stayed,  exacerbating  the  worst 
fears  of  bin  Laden  and  others.  The  Saudi  regime,  interest- 
ed in  its  own  security,  moved  to  limit  internal  dissent.  Bin 
Laden  went  into  exile  in  Afghanistan,  then  Sudan  and. 
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most  recendy,  back  to  Afghanistan.  Here  bin  Laden  cti 
ates  the  training  center  and  organization  with  whicli 
U.S.  and  international  community  have  been  so  conceia 
Even  before  the  attacks  of  Sept.  1 1,  there  was  evidenut 
link  bin  Laden  and  his  colleagues  with  attacks  on  ..[ 
embassies  in  Tanzania  and  Kenya,  and  with  a  numb  ( 
other  instances  of  violence. 

Thus  bin  Laden  is  a  radical  disaffected  from  the  )l 
cies  of  his  home  government,  particularly  insofar  as  t,.; 
policies  involve  cooperation  with  the  L^nited  States.  B 
is  also  a  man  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Islam  and  o 
need  to  defend  Islamic  values.  These  values,  he  is 
vinced,  are  under  siege.  The  United  States,  whic 
understands  as  a  society  motivated  by  greed,  is  engagjii 
a  direct  attack  on  Islam;  the  Saudi  government  and  r 
iVIuslim  governments  are  either  corrupt  or  too  we 
resist.  Bin  Laden  believes  these  facts  suggest  tha^ 
Islamic  community  is  in  an  emergency  situation.  The 
munity  and  its  values  are  under  direct  attack.  Mu 
around  the  world  must  rally  in  the  defense  of  true  rcl 
and,  indeed,  in  defense  of  the  interests  of  all  humanit}. 

Given  bin  Laden  s  appeals  to  Islam,  he  needs  to  p( 
his  battle  within  the  Islamic  understanding  of  war.  In  1 
as  in  Christianity'  and  Judaism,  there  is  a  long  histi 
discussion  concerning  the  morally  legitimate  use  ot 
tary  force.  Anyone  who  reads  bin  Laden's  fatwa  or  " 
ions"  regarding  the  obligation  of  Muslims  to  strike  ai 
interests — and  thus  to  force  an  American  withdrawal 
the  Aj-abian  peninsula — will  see  that  he  wishes  to  t 
judgments  to  precedents  established  by  highly  reg,. 
figures  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Islamic  law  of  war.  Bin  Ijdei 
notes,  for  example,  that  he  and  others  tried  to  affect 
policy  by  nonviolent  means,  suggesting  that  force  i^ 
resort.  He  argues  that  the  Lhiited  States  is  not 
engaged  in  an  occupation  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  i 
using  the  territory  as  a  staging  ground  for  air  strikes  a 
the  Muslim  population  of  Iraq.  The  LInited  States  is 
to  distract  Muslim  and  international  attention  froi 
actions  of  Israel  in  its  designs  to  create  a  "greater  I. 
inclusive  of  the  West  Bank,  Gaza  and  significant  po  > 
of  Egyjit,  Lebanon,  Syria,  Jordan  and  Saudi  Ai^abia.  I"' 
war  is  necessary — one  could  even  say  "imposed"  up* 
people  of  the  region — as  a  condition  of  their  survival. 

One  can  certainly  question  bin  Laden's  interpre 
of  facts.  Following  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  allied  jfii*- 
established  a  number  of  "no-fly  zones"  as  a  means  of  n 
ing  Saddam  Hussein's  ability  to  act  in  southern  and  i 
ern  Iraq.  Together  with  attempts  to  eliminate  Iraq 
gram  to  develop  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  th 
thought  to  be  a  responsible  way  to  encourage  stabi 
the  region.  And  whatever  one  wants  to  say  about  1 
conflict  with  the  Palestinians,  the  notion  of  a  greaterv 
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lircs  scenarios  that  are  highly  unlikely.  Still,  in  the 
rest  of  enforcing  restrictions  on  the  regime  of  Satkhiin 
;sein,  U.S.  and  allied  forces  have  engaged  in  a  persistent 
paign  involving  the  use  of  aerial  bombardment  and  a 
;ty  of  economic  sanctions.  The  overall  impact  ol  such 
cies,  whatever  their  justification,  has  been  catastrophic 
he  lives  of  ordinary  Iraqis. 

There  are  also  reasons  to  question  bin  Laden's  inter- 
ation  of  the  Islamic  law  of  war  in  his  fatwa.  There  is, 
example,  an  important  issue  of  how  and  when  an  ordi- 
Muslim  (as  opposed  to  a  head  of  state,  in  consultation 
recognized  religious  authorities)  may  declare  that  war 
duty  for  the  Islamic  community  and  its  members.  For 
moment,  however,  let  us  focus  on  the  provision  in  a 
i  opinion  to  the  effect  that  "The  ruling  to  kill  the 
■ricans  and  their  allies — civilians  and  military — is  an 
/idual  duty  for  every  Muslim  who  can  do  it  in  any 
itry  in  which  it  is  possible  to  do  it."  This  statement 
orizes  deadly  force  that  is,  in  the  terms  of  just  war  tra- 
n,  indiscriminate,  in  the  sense  that  it  makes  civilians 

j  mihtary,  noncombatants  and  combatants,  legitimate 

'  ;ts  for  direct  attack. 

!  "his  is  highly  problematic  from  the  standpoint  of 
i!  lie  tradition.  In  standard  accounts,  the  entire  tradition 

!'ar  begins  with  reference  to  the  saying  of  the  Prophet: 
It  in  the  name  of  God  and  in  the  path  of  God.  Fight 
s  who  disbelieve  in  God.  Do  not  cheat  or  commit 

I  hery,  nor  should  you  mutilate  anyone  or  kill  children." 
1  respect  to  the  rules  of  just  conduct  in  war,  discussion 
er  builds  on  similar  statements,  like:  "Whenever  the 
de  of  God  sent  forth  a  detachment  he  said  to  it:  'Do 

i  :heat  or  commit  treachery,  nor  should  you  mutilate  or 
t  hildren,  women  or  old  men."' 
!  5  the  tradition  developed,  Muslim 
i  lars  had  occasion  to  confront  a 
s|  ty  of  questions  raised  by  battlefield 
nj  rience.  They  knew,  for  example, 

II  It  "collateral  damage,"  about 
gs  covered  by  the  rule  of  double 

^  t  and  other  categories  familiar 
f<l  the  just  war  tradition.  Their  treat- 
ij  s  of  these  suggest  that  the  best  way 
a  iderstand  the  prophetic  sayings  is 
s  lows:  No  one  fighting  in  an  Islam- 
■  ise  should  ever  directly  and  inten- 
i'  lly  target  noncombatants. 

o\v,  then,  can  one  regard  the  judg- 
n  oi  Osama  bin  Laden  as  "Islamic"? 
r  short  answer  is,  one  cannot.  In 
u  quent  discussions  of  his  opinion, 
»  aden  does  suggest  that  the  United 

s  is  engaged  in  direct  attacks  on 


civilians,  particularly  in  its  ongoing  air  campaign  in  Iraq. 
This  gives  his  own  justification  of  indiscriminate  war  the 
aura  of  a  kind  of  reprisal,  in  which  the  governing  principle 
might  be  summarized  as:  "I'he  United  States  is  attacking 
Muslim  civilians.  Now  Muslims  should  attack  U.S.  civil- 
ians, in  order  to  demonstrate  resolve  to  U.S.  policy  makers, 
in  hopes  that  they  will  alter  policies  that  harm  civilians  in 
Iraq." 

But  that  is  not  how  l)in  Laden  puts  it.  Instead,  he  says 
that  the  "nding  to  kill  Americans  and  their  allies — civilians 
and  military — is  an  individual  durv'---in  order  to  liberate  the 
al-Aqsa  Mosque  |in  Jerusalem]  and  the  holy  mosque 
[Mecca]  from  their  grip,  and  in  order  for  their  armies  to 
move  out  of  all  the  lands  of  Islam,  defeated  and  unable  to 
threaten  any  Muslim."  This  is  not  the  language  of  reprisal, 
but  of  constant  and  considered  policy.  In  effect,  bin  Laden 
seems  to  say  that  indiscriminate  war  is  and  will  be  justified 
until  the  aims  of  war  (removal  of  U.S.  and  allied  forces,  and 
indeed  of  any  possibilitv  of  threat  by  such  forces  in  the  ter- 
ritories historically  associated  with  Islam)  are  achieved. 

The  quick  response  of  Islamic  authorities  around  the 
world  to  the  attacks  on  the  World  Trade  C^enter  suggests 
that  Muslims  understand  the  problematic  nature  of  bin 
Laden's  appeals  to  the  law  of  Islam.  Although  many  are 
concerned  about  the  U.S.  response  and  want  to  disassoci- 
ate themselves  from  bin  Laden  in  the  interest  of  avoiding 
U.S.  attacks,  one  ought  not  ignore  the  fact  that  bin 
Laden's  opinions  exhibit  a  highly  problematic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Islamic  law  of  war  (to  say  the  least).  Extremely 
solid  grounds  exist,  not  simply  in  the  just  war  theory,  but 
also  in  Islamic  tradition,  for  condemning  the  Sept.  1 1 
attacks  and  for  crafting  a  discriminate  and  proportionate 


response. 
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faith  in  focus 

World  Trade  Center 
Journal 

BY  JAMES  MARTIN 


RIDAV,  SEPT.  14 
On  my  second  da\'  at  the  site  that 
the  press  now  calls  ground  zero, 
it  has  become  more  difficult  to 


gain  access,  even  in  a  Roman  collar.  Today 
at  Chelsea  Piers,  a  sports  arena  turned  sup- 
ply warehouse,  I  hitch  a  ride  in  a  huge 
tractor-trailer  with  two  ironworkers  from 
New  Jersey.  Because  ot  President  Bush's 
visit,  their  truck  ends  up  being  parked  two 
miles  from  the  site.  The  driver,  however, 
expresses  no  impatience.  "Why  get 
angry?"  he  says.  "1  here  are  more  impor- 
tant things  to  worry  about."  I  thank  them, 
climb  down  from  the  rig  and  continue  on 
foot.  I  make  my  way  past  four  check'points, 
where  one  has  to  explain  in  detail  one's 
intentions  and  show  photo  identification. 
Even  here,  though,  there  is  the  opportimi- 
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t)'  for  ministry.  The  police  officers  and 
.'\nny  personnel  are  dog-tired  after  three 
days  ot  work,  little  or  no  sleep  and  an 
inhuman  level  of  stress.  Moreover,  many 
have  lost  close  friends  in  the  collapse  of  the 
World  Trade  Center  buildings.  StiJl,  they 
echo  what  so  many  say:  they  feel  the\' 
should  he  at  the  site  helping  out  more. 
"Those  guys  down  there..."  says  one,  and 
shakes  his  head. 

When  I  arrive,  Presiilent  Bush  is 
about  to  appear;  fighter  jets  and  /Vrmy 
helicopters  patrol  overhead.  Waiting  to 
enter  the  area  is  a  great  crowd  ot  firefight- 
ers, ironworkers,  police  officers,  search- 
and-rescue  teams,  engineers,  doctors, 
truck  drivers,  counselors.  A  firefighter 
stands  beside  me  wearing  a  dusty  yellow 
fire  jacket.  He  tells  me  he's  from  Broward 
County.  "Isn't  that  in  Florida?"  I  ask.  He 
nods,  and  says  that  his  chief  had  hesitated 
to  send  his  company  to  New  York  City, 


since  many  of  the  surrounding  coure; 
had  already  done  so.  "Then  how  were  ji 
able  to  come?"  I  ask.  "My  guys  and  I  Ijr- 
rowed  the  truck  and  took  two  weekai 
vacation  time.  We  drove  up."  In 
amazed  by  his  generosity,  but  it  is  c 
monplace  here. 

We  wait  tor  two  hours  before  u 
president  leaves.  When  the  Army  M.'; 
finally  open  the  cordon,  the  huge  ma  - 
humanity  streams  in  to  begin  their  w 
I  lere,  eveiyone  wants  to  work;  ever\  ( > 
motivated.  As  I  walk  in,  I  meet  and 
firefighter.  He  is  a  tall,  big  man,  co\ 
in  ash,  who  extends  a  cut  and  bloi. 
hand  to  shake.  "Hi,  F"ather."  V\V 
about  his  work  over  the  past  few  ( 
Again,  like  many  of  the  rescue  worke 
he  is  not  direcdy  working  on  the  l)i 
brigade  at  groimd  zero,  he  feels  as  it 
not  doing  enough.  But  today  he  has 
able  to  be  there.  And  suddenly  he  Ik 
to  weep.  "They  just  pulled  out  a  bab\ 
bab\'  carriage,"  he  says. 

Saturday,  Sept.  15 

I  his  morning  a  tellow  Jesuit  named 
and  I  plan  to  go  to  the  World  frade  i;n 
ter  together.  As  we  approach  the  isi 
checkpoint,  we  see  a  phalanx  of  pici: 
officers  and  wonder  if  we  will  be  allced 
in.  We  say  a  prayer  asking  the  interceion 
ot  Pedro  Arrupe  to  help  us  get  int(dit 


On  Sept.  15  a  firefighter  calls  for  more  rescue  workers  to  make  their  way  into  the  rubble  of  the  World  Trade  Center. 
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.  \Vc  pass  easily. 

Once  inside,  we  slowly  make  our  way 
unci,  talking  to  rescue  workers.  After  an 
jr,  v\e  stunihle  u|)on  the  center's 
holic  cliapel,  which  has  heen  coniiiian- 
rcci  to  serve  as  a  supply  clejiot.  It  is  dark 
filled  mth  boxes  of  shoes,  socks,  hard- 
;,  underwear,  gas  masks,  flashlights. 
The  man  running  the  supply  depot  is 
\ed  Flick,  a  cheerful,  efficient  New 
ker.  By  virtue  of  his  position,  he  seems 
le  in  charge  of  the  cha|Kl,  so  we  ask 
:  Would  it  he  O.K.  if  we  said  Mass  for 
rescue  workers  tomorrow,  outside? 
:,  he  says.  We  tell  ¥\kk  that  we  hope 
elehrate  Mass  at  9  a.m.  and  2  |).m. 
I  ile  we  are  talking  near  the  altar,  some- 
asks  us  to  be  quiet  and  points.  Behind 
altar,  where  a  priest  would  stand  dur- 
Mass,  two  firemen  sleep  next  to  each 
r,  fully  clothed,  covered  in  grime. 
What  I  tear  the  most  here  is  helping 
the  dead  bodies,  or  the  body  parts 
the  rescue  workers  are  recovering.  A 

I  ilain  we  ineet  says  that  much  of  his 
(  is  praying  over  the  bodies,  tor  the 
olation  of  diose  gathered.  But  I  won- 
if  I  will  even  be  able  to  do  this.  My 
d  Bob,  though,  has  less  fear  dian  I  do, 
convinces  me  that  we  should  visit  the 

B  ^e.  The  temporary  morgue  is  a  large 
i|  ;  tent,  cordoned  off  Irom  the  rest  of 
*  iite.  Stepping  under  the  tent  is  like 
sj  ing  a  chapel.  An  Episcopalian  priest 
|:  >  quietly,  and  the  police  officers  are 
r  ly  silent  as  they  stare  at  the  ftill  body 
n  ying  on  the  ground. 

Sefore  we  leave,  Bob  and  1  pause  in 
il  of  the  wreckage  of  the  World  Trade 
li  er,  a  few  yards  fi-om  where  they  have 
j'l  d  out  the  body  we  have  just  seen. 
5j  nd  us  looms  the  monstrous  rubble: 
r'  gled  steel  girders,  broken  glass, 

nd-up  concrete,  rising  six  or  seven 
!t  s — it's  difficult  to  tell,  so  disorienting 

II  use  surroundings.  It  is  a  malevolent 
'1  I  symbol  of  evil.  But  it  is  also  a  sacred 
'    the  tomb  of  innocents.  We  say  a 

r  for  the  victims,  and  I  think  of  the 
ands  of  people  who  lie  here:  people 
J  not  know,  but  who  are  all  known 
ately  by  God. 

ay,  Sept.  16 

y  1  have  returned  with  Bob,  as  well  as 
lup  of  Jesuit  scholastics,  three  of 
1  are  suidying  at  Pordham  Universi- 
ty' indrew,  Joe  and  Phillip — as  well  as 
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Pawel,  a  Polish  Jesuit  who  works  at  the 
nearby  Nativity  school.  We  meet  at  7:30 
a.m.  in  the  Nativity  community,  and 
before  we  lea\  e,  we  pra\'  for  the  uork  of 
the  day. 

We  make  our  way  to  one  of  the 
checkpoints,  but  we  discover  an  immense 
crowd  of  workers  and  trucks  already  gath- 
ered, waiting  to  enter.  Our  own  entrance 
now  looks  unlikely,  and  we  are  worried 
about  the  surfeit  of  Army  M.P.'s,  who  may 
not  be  as  accommodating  as  the  Irish- 
/Xmerican  and  I  lisjianic-American  police- 
men who  have  greeted  us  in  the  past.  As  it 
tiMTis  out,  officials  are  sweeping  the  aiea 
this  morning  as  a  "crime  scene,"  and 
ground  zero  is  effectively  shut  down.  Our 
collars  prove  ineffective  in  securing 
entrance.  Bob  recalls  that  we  had  forgot- 
ten tcj  pray  to  Father  Arrupe.  Two  hours 
pass,  and  Bob  and  Joe  have  to  leave  for 
other  appointments.  I  am  disappointed 
they  will  not  be  allowed  in.  I  also  wonder 
if  anyone  is  waiting  for  the  9:00  a.m.  Mass. 

F'ventually,  a  police  officer  named 
Kelly  says  we  can  enter.  "What  about  the 
M.P.'s?"  1  ask.  "Don't  worry,  Fadier,"  he 
says,  and  waves  us  in.  Once  inside, 
Andrew,  Phillip,  Pawel  and  I  move 
around,  meering  rescue  workers  as  we  go. 
WTien  we  find  our  way  to  ground  zero,  we 
see  a  group  of  family  members  of  the 
police  officers  who  were  lost  in  the  col- 
lapse of  the  towers.  /\s  they  leave  in  a  jeep, 
one  shouts  back  at  the  site,  "We  love 
you!" 

At  11:00,  we  set  up  for  Mass  a  few 
yards  away.  In  the  dusty  plaza,  we  discover 
a  cast-off  table,  which  we  cover  with  a 
sheet.  Borrowed  chalices  and  patens  from 
a  nearby  Jesuit  church  sit  ne.xt  to  a  Poland 
Springs  water  bottle,  a  hardhat  and  a  gas 
mask.  But  before  we  can  begin,  a  firefight- 
er warns  us  that  an  electric  transformer 
has  been  found  in  the  rubble  and  will  be 
exploded,  which  may  release  carcinogenic 
P.C.B.'s  into  the  air.  It  is  best  for  us  to 
avoid  the  area,  he  says.  1  worn,-  that  I  have 
placed  the  Jesuit  scholastics  in  some  sort 
of  danger.  We  duck  back  into  the  chapel, 
and  when  it  seems  that  diere  will  in  fact  be 
no  explosion,  we  again  assemble  outside 
with  our  gas  masks.  In  a  few  minutes  a 
small  group  of  people  gathers  around  the 
tatile — all  visibly  tired,  all  covered  with 
sweat,  all  blanketed  in  ash. 

We  move  through  the  Mass  quickly; 
diese  are  busy  people.  The  Ciospel  reading 


t<)da\,  from  Ftike,  is  heartbreakingly 
appropriate:  the  shepherd  who  rescues  his 
lost  sheep  and  the  woman  who  searches  for 
her  lost  coin.  We  speak  of  searching,  res- 
CLiing,  hoping  and  loving. 

After  Mass  we  stand  by  the  makeshift 
altar  with  the  ciboria,  as  dust  and  rescue 
workers  swirl  around  us.  Many  come  to 
receive  Communion.  Some  ask  for  confes- 
sion Some  ask  for  a  blessing.  An  African- 
American  man  approaches  Pawel,  and  I 
hear  him  ask  for  "a  word  of  comfort." 
I  hough  1  wonder  how  a  Polish  Jesuit  new 
to  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  com- 
municate with  the  man,  they  talk  for  10 
minutes. 

After  they  finish  speaking,  Pawel 
comes  to  me  and  says  quiedy,  "Have  you 
seen  the  sign?"  Around  the  site  large  ply- 
wood boards  have  been  spray-painted  with 
neon  orange  paint  to  indicate  various  ftmc- 
tions.  "Morgue,"  says  one  sign.  "F,ye  wash 
station,"  says  another.  I  follow  Pawel  to  the 
sign  that  someone,  unknown  to  us,  has 
placed  a  few  feet  fi^om  our  little  altar.  It 
reads:  "Body  cjf  C^hrist." 

We  decide  to  walk  around  the  plaza 
and  talk  to  as  many  people  as  we  can.  At 
2:00,  a  firefighter  runs  up  to  Andrew  and 
me.  "Father,"  he  says  breathlessly,  "are 
you  still  saying  Mass  at  2:00?"  I  had  for- 
gotten that  yesterday  we  had  promised 
that  we  would  do  so.  "Of  course,"  I  say. 
And  I  think:  here  is  devotion.  A  man 
working  in  an  unimaginable  setting,  fjn 
his  short  break,  though  exhausted, 
decides  he  will  go  to  Mass,  and,  finding 
the  priest  not  there,  sets  out  to  find  him. 

The  next  day  the  Gospel  reading  will 
be  about  the  Roman  centurion  who  asks 
Jesus  to  heal  his  slave.  When  Jesus  offers 
to  come  to  his  house,  the  Roman  sa\'s 
that  there  is  no  need.  All  Jesus  needs  to 
do  is  say  the  word.  I  ha\  e  men  under  iny 
command,  sa\'s  the  centurion:  "I  say 
'Come  here'  and  he  comes,  or  'Do  this' 
and  he  does  it."  Jesus  says,  "Not  even  in 
Israel  have  I  found  such  faith."  Wlien  1 
read  this  story,  I  think  of  the  firefighter 
who  searches  for  Mass  at  the  construc- 
tion site.  Wlien  have  I  seen  such  faith? 

I  think  of  everv'one  else  here,  too,  in 
this  place  of  death,  where  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  more  present  than  an)r\v'here  I  have 
ever  been:  here,  at  this  site,  where  God 
has  said  to  so  many  rescue  wcjrkers, 
"Come  here,"  and  they  have  come,  "Do 
this,"  and  they  are  doing  it.  0 
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^The  Nun  Study' 

Aging  With  Grace 

By  David  Snowdon 

Puiiitiiiii.  2S6p  $24. '^"i  ISB\'  fISS  ^Sl)l(< 

In  the  first  vcnrs  ot  the  20th  centun',  Alois 
Al/JiL-imcr,  a  (jcrinan  neurologist,  cared 
for  a  micklle-aged  woman  with  a  marked 
personality  change,  characterized  by 
bi/.arre  behavior  and  nicniorv  loss.  This 
woman  tlied  about  five  years  after  he  first 
niet  her,  years  characterized  by  an  inex- 
orable decline  to  a  final  stage  in  which  she 
was  bed-bound,  recjuired  total  care  and 
was  unable  to  communicate  meaningftilly. 
After  her  tieath,  Dr.  Alzheimer  studied  the 
brain  ot  his  patient  and  describetl  the 
changes  in  intellect,  behavior  anil  i)rain 
structure  that  characterize  the  disease  nov\ 
known  bv  his  name. 

Alzheimer's  disease  is  a  i)aiticular  type 
ot  dementia.  Dementia,  when  used  as  a 
diagnostic  term  in  medicine,  leters  to  the 
progressive  loss  ot  cognitive  ftinction  in  an 
individual.  I  hus  elementing  illnesses  aftect 
memon,  language,  the  ability  to  rec(jgnize 
and  name  indivieluals,  sense  ot  direction, 
personality  and  other  aspects  ot  what  it 
means  tor  us  to  think  and  reason.  There  are 
various  kinds  ot  dementing  illnesses,  but 
.Alzheimer's  is  by  tar  the  most  common. 
(Others  include  vascular  dementia  from 
multiple  sti^okes  and  very  unusual  demen- 
tias like  those  caused  by  mad  cow  disease.) 

Because  there  is  no  specific  diagnostic 
test  for  Alzheimer's  disease,  diagnosis  is 
made  by  exclusion.  In  other  words,  a 
physician  examining  a  person  who  has  evi- 
tlence  of  a  cognitive  problem  will  pertonn 
a  physical  exam,  (M'tler  laboratory  tests 
(including  neuroimaging  studies  like  a 
(>AT  scan  or  MRI)  and  make  a  presump- 
tive diagnosis  ot  Alzheimer's  after  ruling 
out  multiple  strokes,  vitamin  deficiencies 
(Vitamin  B12  is  die  common  one),  thvroiil 
abnonnalities,  depression,  brain  tumors  or 
subdural  hematomas  (a  collection  of  blood 
pressing  on  the  brain).  I  he  diagnosis  ot 
Alzheimer's  disease  is  certain  only  after 
brain  tissue  has  been  examined  under  the 
microscope. 

The  whole  toi)ic  has  great  significance 
for  our  tLinue,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a 
nation.  Dementing  illnesses  are  highly 
prevalent  with  increasing  age.  (The  fastest 
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growing  age  group  today  includes  people 
85  and  over.)  Alzheimer's  disease  afflicts 
individuals,  wears  down  their  families  and 
taxes  the  social  support  and  health  care 
structures  of  our  nation,  ft  is  difficult  not 
only  for  the  afflicted  individual,  hut  also  tor 
those  who  love  them.  However,  in  some 
cases  patients  have  a  gende  tlecline,  become 
progressively  more  torgetftil  and,  in  earlier 
times,  would  probably  have  been  called 
"senile"  betore  they  succumbed  to  a  peace- 
ful death  ascribed  to  "old  age."  But  ft)r 
other  individuals,  there  is  no  mildly  amus- 
ing "Arsenic  and  Old  Lace"  kind  of  batty 
confusion,  but  proftmnd  changes  in  the 
ability  to  think,  relate  to  odiers,  deal  with 
emotions  anti  jiertorm  some  ot  the  most 
basic  functions  ot  lite  like  eating,  bathing 
and  using  the  toilet.  Especially  distressing 
are  behaviors  like  ninning  away,  becoming 
violent  or  wandering  and  yelling. 

But  n(Jt  everyone  who  becomes  old 
develops  Alzheimer's.  Some  older  individ- 
uals whose  brains  look  pretty  bad  at  autop- 
sy (lots  ot  tangles,  plaques  and  missing 
neurons)  were  spiy  and  active  in  lite.  Other 
indivitluals  wh(jse  brains  look  quite  well 
[ireserved  sjieml  their  last  tew  years 
appearing  to  have  advanced  Alzheimer's. 
What  is  going  on?  No  one  is  quite  sure, 
but  diere  are  a  lot  ot  researchers  ti"\nng  to 
ask  the  right  questions,  figure  out  the 
answers  and  give  some  clues  as  to  ways  to 
prevent,  clu'c  and  better  hel|i  those  v\ith 
the  disease. 

One  ot  these  researchers  is  the  epi- 
tiemiologist  David  Snowdon,  wh(j  has 
written  .  linking  With  Cinicv:  Wljtit  the  Nun 
St/uly  Tenches  Us  .  Ibmit  Lct/il/i/g  Longer, 
I Ictihhicr,  and  More  Mcnningfiil  Lives,  a 
deeply  moving  accoimt  ot  a  grou|i  ot 
women  he  studies  as  |iait  ot  his  work.  \'ou 
may  have  seen  some  ot  the  hoopla  in  the 
media  about  the  "Nun  Study"  where  Dr. 
Snowdon  and  his  co-investigators  looked 
into  the  lives,  habits,  histories  and  lirains  ot 
women  from  the  School  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame.  Part  ot  that  work  involved  the  fasci- 
nating comparison  between  essays  these 
women  wrote  as  novices  prior  to  taking 
their  religious  v(ws,  and  their  subsec]uent 
development  of  Alzheimer's  disease.  In 
some  cases,  these  essays  were  written  well 
over  a  half  century  before  any  clinical  evi- 
dence of  Alzheimer's  disease  aj)peared. 
AVomen  with  richer  vocaliularies  and  s\ii- 
tactically  so|)histicated  linguistic  styles 


appeared  to  fare  better  than  those  who  Id 
a  paucit\'  ot  polysyllabic  words  or  comjx 
sentences.  (1  am  hoping  this  last  sentencs 
l)redictive  of  remaining  cognitively  iinr 
in  my  90's!)  Aging  With  (In/ce  is  not  < 
about  different  aspects  ot  the  nun  stud 
is  a  rich  description  of  a  gr(jup  of  wonie  a 
scientific  quest  and  an  excellent  popi,' 
account  ot  our  current  knowledge  ah 
.Alzheimer's. 

Dr.  Sm)wd(jn  is  a  very  engaging  w  i 
who  clearly  cares  about  science  but  care 
least  as  much  about  the  women  who 
pennitting  him  to  do  his  research,  alk  i\ 
him  to  explore  their  past,  their  cin-i 
knowledge  and,  even,  after  death,  exan 
their  brains.  Regrettably,  some  rc\ 
accoiuits  oi'  .  iging  With  Gniee  ha\'e  1 
quick  to  giggle  about  studying  nuns 
seem  to  delight  in  trivializing  the  re\\u 
commitment  of  a  gi"oup  of  women.  \\ 
makes  Snowdon's  book  so  wonderli 
that  he  clearly  cares  for  these  wonn, 
admires  their  commitment,  is  respectfi  i* 
dieir  w  ay  of  lite  and  is  aware  that  dieir 
less  generosity,  manifest  across  their 
time  ot  work,  continues  after  death  l)\ 
donation  ot  their  brains  tor  painstal 
stutly  and  analysis. 

Snowdon  neatly  combines  a  g 
stoiy,  some  well-explained  science  ai 
nicely  developed  spiritual  sense.  The  ; 
sLiit  ot  scientific  research  provides  the 
bones  ot  the  stor)'.  Snowdon  has  usci 
School  Sisters  ot  Notre  Dame  as  resc 
subjects  tor  a  variety  ot  reasons  that  i  k 
them  an  excellent  gi7)up  tor  study.  A' 
who  stuilv  .Alzheimer's  disease,  or,  tor 
matter,  other  conelitions  that  al 
humans,  are  bede\  iletl  1)\'  the  preseni 
what  are  called  confounding  variables, 
cific  haI)iLs  or  traits  ot  individuals  thati 
predis|)ose  them  to  a  particular  illness 
group  ot  human  beings,  however,  the: 
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niiin  in  the  li\cs  ol  the  SciiDol  Sisters 
)trc  Danic  that  decreases  some  ot  the 

common  contounding  \ariahles. 
did  not  smoke.  They  did  not  drink. 
;  are  good  records  of  their  lives  that 
n  what  they  did  in  common  and  when 
duals  had  unusual  experiences.  I'hese 
::teristics  make  die  sisters  a  remark- 
ood  research  group.  Snowdon  writes 

hypotheses  and  testing  data  widi 
and  Full  of  a  sense  ot  the  excitement 
od  research.  He  provides  the  best 
ar  account  I  have  read  of  what  we 
about  dementing  illnesses  and  how  to 
lize  or  avoid  them,  and  offers  excel- 
tplanations  of  some  of  the  basic  sci- 
I  principles  that  could  lead  to  cures  in 
cure. 

It  the  best  thing  about  this  book  is 
)ries  of  lives  spent  in  service  to  God. 
j  Ion  is  very  sensitive  to  the  spiritual 
f  dtese  women:  he  honors  their  com- 
:nts  and,  in  telling  their  stories,  makes 
hat  God  is  present  and  active  even  in 
who  are  confused  or  unable  to 
iber.  Hope  and  love  can  remain  alive 
when  cognitive  function  declines. 
With  Gi-ace  is  a  realistic,  honesdv 
il  and  grace-filled  book  about  a  diffi- 
ness.  It  combines  good  science  with 
Ivice  and  thought-provoking  stories, 
vould  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  at 
3r  Alzheimer's  disease — in  other 
anyone  with  a  brain.  The  book  will 
3cially  helpful  for  persons  with  early 
tner's  disease  (yes,  people  with  early 
mer's  can  read,  think  and  enjoy  life 
as  well  as  family  members  and  care- 
Df  individuals  who  are  in  any  stage  of 
ease.  /Wy/es  N.  Sheehan 

's..Note:  Thi.s  book  is  a  selection  of 
tholic  Book  Club. 
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mug  archen^iwl  psychology,  ecclesi- 
iiid  ethics,  Eugene  Kenned);  in  his 
|">k,  The  Uiihciilcil  llb/iihl,  sets  (jut  a 


disturbing  \ision  of  church  malaise  rooted 
in  the  distorted  transference  ot  sexual  ener- 
gy into  power  and  manijiulation. 

Kennedy  uses  the  analogy  of  the 
wounded  Grail  King  ot  the  Parsifal  legend. 
Woundetl  in  his  genitals,  he  exists  in  a  state 
of  pennanent  |iain,  longing  to  be  healed  yet 
trapped  in  his  illusions.  Being  surrounded 
by  royal  flunkeys  who  are  either  too  afraid 
to  speak  up  or  too  deludetl  themselves  to 
know  they  need  healing,  his  kingdom  suf- 
fers spiritual  tiecay  and  the  effects  of  sick, 
abusi\e  ptjwer.  Welcome  to  the  Catholic 
(Church,  Kennedy  suggests,  where  the 


Cirail  Kings  (the  jiope  and  his  bisho]K) 
refuse  to  address  realistically  the  unre- 
solved and  unhealed  prcjblems  of  sexuality. 
In  a  climate  of  denial,  fear  and  manipula- 
tion (often  expressed  in  language  evocative 
of  sexual  domination),  dissenting  voices 
that  could  provide  healing  and  hope  are 
silenced. 

The  three  recurring,  interconnected 
"wounds"  he  focuses  f)n  are  compulsory 
priesdy  celibacy,  birth  C(jntrol  and  die  non- 
ordination  of  women. 

The  sexTial  wounding  and  process  of 
growth  and  integration  that  is  the  natural 
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course  for  most  people  ;is  they  niiitiire  ;ire 
aiTcsted,  not  healed,  for  most  priests.  Sexu- 
ality is  often  channeled  into  pursuits  rang- 
ing fi-om  relatively  hannless  hobbies  (like 
golf)  to  dangerous  and  obsessive  behavior, 
particularly  when  it  comes  to  defending 
the  institution  or  one's  priesdy  identity'. 
Priests  who  leave,  he  illustrates,  are  suli- 
jected  to  widespread  insdturional  restric- 
tions by  Rome  that  are  plainly  vindicri\e. 
Ir<3nically,  Kenned)'  concludes,  many  who 
leave  are  those  who  sense  their  sexual 
wounding  and  decide  to  be  healed. 

Institutional  power  is  the  main  obsta- 
cle to  changing  Hitviiuiiw  \  ltin\  the  1968 
papal  encvclical  that  included  a  ban  on 
artificial  contracejition.  The  ban,  he 
argues,  is  rooted  in  bad  psv  cholog)-,  wrong 
biolog}'  and  a  woimded  understanding  of 
sexualit)',  compounded  by  Vatican  manip- 
ulation. Paul  M  having  refused  to  let  the 
question  be  discussed  at  the  Second  \^ari- 
can  Council,  the  pontifical  commission's 
more  refomiist  report  was  rejected  out  of 
fear  that  the  church  would  lose  authorit}': 
if  it  can  change  on  such  an  issue,  anything 
might  change.  Here  as  elsewhere, 
Kenneth'  argues,  the  problem  is  that  the 
Grail  King  and  his  entourage  confuse 
power  with  authorit\'.  Lender  John  Paul  II 
the  fact  that  support  for  Hiiiiniiinc  I  Itiie  has 
become  a  litmus  test  of  orthodoxy  for  a 
candidate  to  be  bishop  is  a  measure  of  how 
power  has  replaced — e\'en  untlermined — 
legitimate  authorit\'. 

Refusal  to  ordain  wonien — e\'en  to 
allow  discussit)n  of  the  subject — is  the 
diird  major  example  Kennedy  uses  to  illus- 
trate sexual  wounding  antl  the  unhealth\' 
exercise  of  jiower  in  the  church.  Rooted 
more  in  fear  of  v\'omen  and  sexualit}'  than 
in  good  theologA',  none  of  the  arguments 
against  women's  ordination  are  credible. 
Like  celibacy  and  conti"aception,  women's 
ortlination  has  become  a  matter  of  power. 

All  of  this  has  disastrous  consequences 
for  the  church,  says  Kennedy,  not  least  in 
its  sacramental  life  and  the  building  of 
healthy  community.  There  are  fewer 
priests  now  in  the  L'nited  States  in  a 
church  that  has  grown  in  numbers.  In 
many  other  countries  the  situation  is,  if 
anything,  much  worse.  In  addition,  manv 
of  the  "new  men"  iii  the  seminaries — the 
"John  Paul  11  generation" — exhibit  all  the 
unhealthy  characteristics — the  sexual 
wounds — diat  he  sees  in  church  leadership 
today. 


For  Kennedy,  professor  emeriti  c 
psycholtjgy  at  Loyola  LIniversit}'  Chic;( 
die  solution  lies  with  die  church  ackn/1 
edging  its  woundedness  and  need  for  lal 
ing.  His  model  of  the  healed  Grail  Ki  i 
Blessed  Pope  John  XXIII,  whose  visn 
the  world  antl  humanity  as  "family"  i  , 
than  foe,  and  of  dialogue  rather  diaiu, 
d'ibe,  is  Kennedy's  vision  of  what  will  ti 
matel)'  heal  us.  In  this  I  am  sure  Ken 
is  nt)t  alone. 

It  is  not  easy  to  summarize  the  , 
ment  of  this  book  clearly,  for  conte  , 
severely  undermined  by  style.  Kenrnv' 
writing  is  often  jerky,  almost  "strea 
consciousness,"  regularly  leaping  in  d 
ent  directions  at  once.  He  oiten  st.n 
raise  an  interesting  point  onh'  to  dr,); 
midstream  to  head  off  elsewhere,  so-: 
times  back  to  areas  already  well  c(>\ 
Tantalizing  points  are  raised  but  i 
developed.  He  mentions,  for  exai  i 
some  research  on  pedophilia  he  Ji 
Chicago's  Cardinal  Joseph  Bernari 
document  that  was  subsequently  "hi 
by  other  bishops.  I  hoped  he  would(ivi 
more  detail  about  it,  but  he  doesn't. 

There  are  also  a  few  errors  n 
book,  bodi  of  fact  and,  I  would  sugg' 
inteipretation.  He  places  the  Chinese 
controversy  about  200  years  before  ii 
pened.  I  also  diink  he  draws  too  hea\ 
the  ston'  of  Peter  Abelard.  Though 
mav  be  superfcial  parallels  between  | 
cal  and  intellectual  castration  in  Abta 
life,  1  do  not  diink  Fulbert  acted  in  p'm 
caics/i/c  wheii  he  hail  the  scholar  cas 
for  his  affair  with  I'ulliert's  niece  I  L 
however  much  it  reflected  the  me 
patriarchal  mindset.  In  short,  thougl 
t)f  the  book  are  at  once  intellectualK 
lenging  and  deepK'  mcning,  the  \\1 
disappointing. 

If  onl\'  he  hael  combined  his  at  i 
Ivrical  (jutrage  with  more  systematit 
this  could  have  been  a  valuable  to 
th(  )se  w  h( )  seek  reft  )nn.  Anthony^ 
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n  Virijinia  Woolf  |)ul)lishccl  Mrs.  D/ii- 
•  in  1925  (her  fourth  novel),  she  set 
()  (leiiioiisriMte  v\  h;it  she  thoiiglit  was 
:d  in  niodeni  fiction:  an  examination 
;  intcnor  ot  her  cliaracters,  the  stream 
insciousness  that  holds  each  of  iis 
her  from  moment  to  moment.  W  hat 
ot  interest  her  v\ere  v\  har  she  called 
materialist"  details  of  novelists  like 
CJalsworth)',  Amokl  Bennett  and  H. 
/ells,  which,  she  argued,  had  been 
to  deadi:  the  meticulous  |)resentarion 
e  exterior  world  in  its  retluiulant 
icit\'.  As  her  central  figure  she  offered 
nan  in  her  5()'s  who  was  having  a 
:"e  crisis,  wondering  if  she  had  done 
ght  thing  in  choosing  the  safer  Dal- 
,  a  member  of  Parliament,  over  the 
dashing  Peter  Walsh,  recently 
led  from  India.  WTiat  woukl  her  lite 
jeen,  she  wonders,  if  she  had  taken 
Jier  path?  As  it  is,  she  now  defines 
f  by  the  splendid  parties  she  gives  on 
isband's  behalf.  But  could  there  have 
ometfiing  more? 

this,  Anne  Tyler's  15th  novel,  we 
much  the  same  story,  now  trans- 
to  a  suburb  of  Baltimore  that,  as  in 
)f  Tyler's  fiction,  is  cute  till  it  cloys, 
shops  named  Discount  Dashikis, 
ng  Genius  and  Lust  for  Linens, 
•elatives  named  No  No,  xMin  Foo 
Chinese)  and  Patch,  we're  in  the 
ar  neighborhood  that  apparently 
Is  to  the  imaginations  ot  many 
cans — a  Norman  Rock-well  concept 
age  that  rarely  rings  true. 
F  course,  beneath  the  schmaltz 
is  trying  to  do  something  a  good 
lore  significant.  Her  5  3 -year-old 


Rebecca  is  having  a  crisis  no  less  .severe 
than  Cdarissa  Dalloway's,  and  she,  too,  is 
renegotiating  her  lite,  v\()ndering  what 
uoidd  ha\e  been  had  she  married  her 
chiklhood  beau  instead  ot  the  dashing  but 
older  Joe  Davitch.  Hardly  a  member  ot 
i'arliament,  he  was  the  proprietcjr  ot  a 
party-giving  family  business  called  "( )pen 
Arms."  WTien  he  dies  si.x  years  after  his 
marriage  to  Rebecca,  he  leaves  her  with 
his  three  children  from  an  earlier  mar- 
riage, the  one  child  they  had  together,  his 
various  quirky  relations  (ot  course, 
quirky)  and  an  institutionalized  role  as  a 
party  giver.  After  several  decades  of  this 
unexpected  set  of  responsibilities,  Rebec- 
ca just  about  had  it. 

Or  so  she  intuits.  But  Tyler  has  a 
homey  lesson  to  teach  her,  and  she  ham- 
mers it  home.  "What  happens  happens," 
we  are  told.  "There  is  no  true  lite.  ^  our 
true  life  is  the  (jne  you  end  up  with,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  You  just  do  the  best  you 
can  with  what  you've  got."  ,\nd  finally, 
after  countless  special  moments  of  inad- 
vertent epiphanies  among  the  tondant 
frosting  and  champagne,  Rebecca  (and 
presumably  the  reader)  gives  in  to  the 
brainwashing,  concluding  "she  really  had 
been  having  a  wonderful  time."  It  is,  to  be 
sure,  much  the  same  conclusion  that 
C^larissa  Dalloway  reached. 

But  one  suspects  it  is  not  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  readers  ot  Wtjolt^s  book 
come  to.  Whereas  Woolf  offered  ques- 
tions similar  to  those  that  Tyler  poses,  she 
credits  her  readers  with  a  good  deal  more 
intelligence  and  less  patience  tor  pabluin. 
Mrs.  Dalloway's  foil  in  the  novel,  after  all, 
is  Septimus  Warren  Smith,  a  shell- 


shocked  veteran  of  the  First  World  War 
who  throws  himself  from  a  window  as 
(Clarissa's  ])art\'  gets  untler  way.  Rebecca 
Davitch 's  toil  is  Poppy,  a  crust}'  old  man 
whose  lOOth  birthday  celebration  ccjn- 
cludes  the  novel  and  underscores,  by  the 
ver\'  detailed  listing  of  common  experi- 
ences that  Arnold  Bennett  and  C]o.  would 
have  relishetl,  that  our  lives,  though  sim- 
ple, are  well  worth  the  living.  Not  only  the 
sU'le  ot  narration  but  the  open-entled  the- 
sis of  Woolt^s  book  seriously  grapples  with 
the  complexity  of  anyone's  life.  Tyler 
v\ants  us  to  think  she  is  doing  the  same 
thing,  but  she  cannot  resist  the  reassur- 
ance that  all's  well  that  ends  well.  It's  not 
quite  the  same  thing  that  consoled  (]an- 
dide,  but  it  comes  prett\'  close. 

Fyler  woukl  not  propose  that  this  is 
the  best  ot  all  possible  worlds,  but  she 
w  ould  quite  likely  suggest  that  we  tend  to 
our  gardens  (with  weekend  trips  to  Bud- 
ding Genius  for  manure),  and  thereby 
make  do  with  life's  demonstrated  medi- 
ocrit}'.  'Fyler  quietly  alludes  to  literary 
heavies  throughtjut  her  novel,  but  Stevie 
Smith's  despair  ("I  was  much  too  far  out 
all  my  lite,  and  not  waving  but  drowning") 
is  described  by  Rebecca  as  just  peculiar, 
and  George  Eliot's  call  to  live  one's  con- 
science is  translated  into  the  jMarines' 
advertising  motto. 

']  he  conclusion  Rebecca  reaches  about 
her  life  may  well  be  a  wise  one,  however, 
and  Fyler  is  probably  on  to  an  insight  that, 
while  couched  in  comedy,  is  bracingly  real- 
istic. In  fact,  the  last  fourth  of  the  novel 
takes  on  a  greater  urgency  and  sincerity 
that  suggests  the  whole  thing  might  have 
made  a  tern  fie  short  stor\'.  John  C.  Hawley 
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notices 


Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  ik-sigiH-d  to  work  with 
\()ur  current  ininistn  .  I  \\'>  three-week  sessions 
(.Ianuar\-  and  June)  on  caminis  yearly,  with  guid- 
ed independent  study  .  Accredited.  (Concentra- 
tions in  pastoral  supenision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic 
niinistn'.  For  infonnation  write  or  call:  Oblate 
School  of  Theolog}-.  2H5  Oblate  Drive,  San 
.\ntonio,  'I'X  7H2](k  Fh:  (210)  \'isit 
our  W  eb  site  at:  w  v\\\  .ost.edu. 

Positions 

THE  DIOCESE  OF  LA  CROSSE,  WIS.,  seeks  a  hill- 


time  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS.  The  Director  of 
Catholic  Schools  assists  the  bishop  in  the  plan- 
ning, implementation  and  evaluation  of  Catholic 
education  programs'  in  diocesan  elementary'  and 
secondary  schools.  Ehe  Director  carries  out  a 
pivotal  role  in  the  work  of  the  seven  unified 
(Catholic  school  systems.  The  Director  collabo- 
rates u  ith  the  Director  of  Catechesis  in  the  oper- 
ation ot  the  Deparoiient  of  (Catholic  Education, 
monitors  ccjmpliance  of  diocesan  (Catholic 
schools  with  diocesan  policies  and  issues  direc- 
a\'es  for  dicir  ajiplicarion,  pnmdes  consultation 
to  panshes  and  deaneries  on  the  administrative 
organization  of  Catholic  schools  and  assists  local 
pastoral  authonties  in  the  recruimient  and  hinng 
of  administrators  of  Catholic  schools.  The 


SOUL  ENRICHING 

SABBATICALS 


A  time  apart  for  transition,  reflection,  renewal. 


Washington  Theological  Union 

offers  unique  and  flexible 
sabbaticals. 

Refresh  your  spirit:  retreats; 
spiritual  direction;  workshops. 

Challenge  your  rr)ind:  study  with 
distinguished  theologians;  courses 
for  audit  or  credit;  graduate 
certificates. 

Embrace  rich  cultural  setting 
of  Washington  DC:  join 
an  international  community 
of  religious  and  laity. 


■  Comfortable  On-Site 
Residence 

■  Flexible  Sabbatical 
Options 

CALL  TODAY: 
800-334-9922  x5216 

email:  sabbatical@wtu.edu 
website:  www.wtu.edu 


WASHINGTON 
THEOLOGICAL 
=  UNION 

Sabbatical  Office 
6896  Laurel  St.,  fJW 
Washington,  DC  20012 


Director  gi\  es  final  approval  to  the  hiring  a 
administrators.  (Jualificarions:  a  person  iiu 
communion  w  ith  the  Catholic  Church,  gracai 
degree  in  educational  administration  with  nt 
studies  in  sacred  theology,  and  teach 
administrative  experience  in  Catholic  sci 
Send  letter  of  introduction,  resume  and  -e 
letters  ot  recommendaDon  by  Oct.  15,  200  t 
The  Reverend  Richard  W'.  Gilles,  Modui 
the  Curia,  P.O.  Box  4004,  La  Cross. 
54C)()2-4004. 

PROVIDENCE  COLLEGE,  Providence,  K  1 
Roman  (Catholic  tour-year  liberal  arts 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Doni 
Fnars.  DEP.\RTMENT  OF  PHILOS( ) 
.\SSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  tenure- 
beginning  fall  semester  2002.  Area  of  spci 
tion:  open.  Area  of  concentration:  conteii 
philosophy.  Ph.D.  required.  Prospecriw 
dates  should  be  supporti\  e  o(  the  depart: 
commitment  to  the  history  of  philn- 
should  be  willing  to  do  interdisciplin.ir\ 
teaching  in  the  (CCcjllege's  Development  ot 
em  (Civilization  program  and  should  be 
to  teach  service  courses.  Candidates  - 
demonstrate  evidence  of  a  knowledge  ot  <  ' 
ground  in  the  philosophy  of  Thomas  \ 
commensurate  with  the  teaching  mi^^ 
Providence  College.  To  ensure  full  con 
tion  applications  must  be  received  by  ^ 
2001.  Please  include  a  curriculum  sitae  an 
letters  of  reference  to:  Search  (Committee 
temporarv  Philosophy,  Department  of  f  : 


A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  FOR  MINISTRY 


[etters 

Well  Covered  Issue 

I  commend  America  and  the  aitist 
.Michael  .AJtman  tor  the  \\  ondei4\il 
for  your  religious  education  issue  i 
As  an  aitist — and  especially  a  collat 
artist — I  am  aware  of  the  ingenuit) 
Air.  ■'Mtinan  as  he  created  this  com] 
tion.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  togtic^ 
photos,  paintings,  lettering  and  otf' 
elements  to  make  this  a  truly  visual 
striking  work  of  ait.  (>)llage  has  btji 
referred  to  as  the  most  important  i'en- 
tion  m  art  of  the  2()th  cenuir\'.  I  aj 
\  ()Lir  artist  h)r  enhancing  the  covet 
America  with  a  veiy  successful  w(  > 
Arnie  I 
Staten  Islan 

The  Providence  of  God 

1  low  opportune  that  you  should  p 
"Xe\  er  to  Despair"  1)\'  (Cardinal  .A 
Dulles  (WI7)  at  a  time  when  we  at 
wrestling  again  v\  ith  the  need  to  h  ■ 
faith  after  the  horrendous  events  ( 
Sept.  1 1 .  I  "(  )r  those  of  us  who  wen 
at  the  time  of  the  Holocaust,  thou 
directly  connected,  there  was  neet  - 
experience,  promote  antl  share  oucaitli 
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Providence  College,  Provnicncr,  Kl  ()2''1S. 
/idence  College  is  an  c(|ii,il 
)rtunit\7iiffiriii;uivc  action  cni[)l()\er  anil 
■ially  encourages  the  applications  of  women 
Minorities. 

ONDARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL,  i'ailua 
ciscan  High  School,  a  co-educational,  col- 
preparatory  high  school  located  in  Parma 
eland),  Ohio,  is  seeking  a  principal  for  the 
-3  school  year.  .•Vs  a  school  operating  \\  iihin 
resident/principal  model  ot  atlminisrration, 
1  enjoys  a  full  enrollment  ot  1,100  stuilents 
■i  the  largest  (^ariiolic  co-ed  high  school  in 
lern  Ohio.  .Staffing  includes  66  full-time 
)  part-time  faculty  members.  Founded  in 
Padua  has  recendy  completed  a  $2.3  mil- 
enovarion  of  outdoor  facilities  and  is  cur- 
■  engaged  in  a  $2  million  endowment  cam- 
1.  Educational  technology  is  a 
animaric  focal  point,  driven  by  a  Si  million 
ology  plan,  of  which  $7,S0,000  has  been 
mented. 

!"he  successful  candidate  will  have  an 
standing  ot  current  educational  trends  and 
ces,  possess  a  master's  degree  or  higher  and 
a  secondary  principal  certificate  or  be 
ed  in  an  educational  administrative  pro- 
to  quality-  for  Ohio  certification.  Candi- 
ihould  also  have  a  commimient  to  Catholic 
tion,  5  to  7  years  of  successful  teaching 
ence,  as  well  as  3  to  5  years  of  administra- 
xperience  (assistant  principal,  dean  or 
■ment  chair).  In  addition  to  being  a  prac- 

1.  w  e  can  share  tJie  certainty  of 
s  'o\  e  and  peace  in  his  wisdom. 

Louise  M.  Des  Marais 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ippermost  Question 

inal  .\vei^'  Duiles's  personal  per- 
ive  on  die  Holocaust  (9/17)  arrived 
'  mailbox  the  week  of  the  terrorist 
s  against  the  L'nited  States.  The 
poses  the  question  uppermost  in 
linds  of  many  readers:  why  does  a 
?  God  allow  these  e\'ils?  Uncanny 

ut  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  when 
led  to  remind  us  that  God  gave 
)t  lis  the  gift  of  a  free  will,  the  free- 
n  choose  between  good  or  evil, 
il  those  of  us  who  have  lost  loved 
;t  the  hands  of  evildoers  that  their 

are  "somehow  taken  up  into 
redemptive  plan"  seems  to  me  to 
inadequate,  even  fuzzy,  response, 
n  the  positive  side,  Gardinal 
^  makes  ven,-  clear  the  Judeo- 
lan  imperative  "never  to  tlespair," 
^c  tliat  is  not  only  a  poindess  reac- 
I  "  agedy,  but  the  ultimate  sin. 
*  isdoni  was  passed  on  to  me  in  my 


ticing  Catholic,  he  or  she  must  embrace  the 
personal  jihilosophy,  values  and  lifesU'le  com- 
patible with  a  leadership  role  in  a  Catholic, 
I'Vanciscan  secondary  school.  The  candidate 
will  .ilso  be  articulate  in  interjiersonal,  commu- 
nication and  organizational  skills.  In  iloing  so, 
he  or  she  will  demonstrate  an  ability  to  leail, 
delegate,  motivate  and  work  collaboratively 
with  administration,  faculty,  staff,  parents  and 
stmlents,  as  well  as  alumni/alumnae. 

Interested  candidates  should  send  a  resume 
and  three  letters  of  recommendation  specifical- 
ly pertaining  to  their  qualifications  to:  Padua 
Franciscan  High  School  Principal  Search  Com- 
mittee, PO  Box  25075,  Cleveland,  OH  44125- 
0705.  For  further  information,  call  or  write: 
Walter     Dolan,     O.F.M.,  President, 


440.«45.2444,  e.xt.  108.  Deadline  for  resume 
submission  is  Nov.  15,  2001.  Web  site:  padu- 
:itninciscan.coni. 

Retreats 

PREACHING  THE  JUST  WORD  SEMINAR/RETREAT 

with  Walter  Burghardt,  S.J..  Oct.  21-26,  2001, 
Bisho|i  Molloy  Passionist  Retreat  House,  S6- 
45  F.dgerton  Blvd.,  Jamaica,  NY  11432.  join- 
ing Father  Walter  will  be  Rev.  Raymond  B. 
Kemp,  J.  Glenn  Murray,  S.J.,  Barbara  Reid, 
O.P.,  Rev.  John  Carr  and  Rev.  Leo  Murray. 
$125  non-refundable  registration  fee.  Tuition 
$500  (includes  tuition,  meals  and  room).  Day- 
only  program  $75  per  day.  For  more  informa- 
tion, please  call  Bishop  Molloy  at  (718)  739-  ' 
122'). 


Prepare  Ye 

JSTB  is  inspiring  leaders  for  a  faith 
that  does  justice  in  a  culturally  diverse 
and  ecumenical  context. 


Master  of  Arts 

(GTU  Common  MA) 

Master  of  Divinity 

Master  of  Theological 
Studies 

Master  of  Theology 


■  Licentiate  in  Sacred 
Theology 

■  Doctor  of  Sacred 
Theology 

■  Sabbatical  Programs 


A  member  .school  of  the  Graduate  Theological  Union. 
Financial  aid  and  scholarships  are  available. 


Jesuit  School  of  Theology  at  Berkeley 

1735  LeRoy  Avenue,  Berkeley  CA  94709 
510,549.5000   toll-free  800.824.0122 
fax  510.841.8536   email:  admissions@jstb.edu  www.jstb.edu 
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youth,  and  I  ha\  e  now  lived  long 
enough  to  comprehend  the  truth  in  it. 
Thank  you.  Cardinal  Dulles,  for  your 
tiinel}"  reminder  to  hope  against  hope  in 
the  face  of  wickedness  and  to  work  to 
eradicate  it. 

Marion  Ragsdale 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Technical  Errors 

John  F.  K.i\  anaugh.  S.J..  in  "Stem  Cell 
Challenges"  (9/17).  has  raised  some 
interesting  challenges  to  unlimited  stem 
cell  roearch. 


Howe\"er,  there  are  certain  technical 
errors  in  his  essay  that  ma\'  be  meaning- 
ful. One  is  the  implication  that  indi\idu- 
als  develop  from  the  moment  of  con- 
ception. I  am  sure  Father  Kavanaugh 
will  agree  that  the  possibilit}'  of  twin- 
ning must  have  passed  before  this  claim 
of  indixidualit}"  is  made. 

Second,  in  somatic  cell  nuclear 
transfer,  the  somatic  cell  {not  its  nucle- 
us) is  not  injected  into  but  is  placed  next 
to  the  denucleated  egg.  The  resulting 
fused  cell  and  its  immediate  descendants 
are  believed  to  be  totipotent.  They  ma\-. 
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under  the  proper  conditions,  form  a , 
blastoa  st.  Cells  from  the  inner  cells 
mass  of  this  blastoa  st  might  be  usedj 
fomi  pluripotent  stem  cell  lines. 

.\re  the  pre-blaston  st  cells  resul 
from  somatic  cell  nuclear  transfer  to'; 
considered  a  human  embn,  or  Do  th 
look  like  one?  Xo  sperm  has  been 
in  the  process  and  no  conventionai 
so  some  major  ethical  thinking  is 
required,  w  hich  I  have  not  vet  seer 
Robert  E.  \  \ 
San  Jose 

Good  From  Evil? 

For  man\"  \  ears  now .  I  have  been 
the  senices  of  the  Xa\ier  Society- 1' 
Blind  to  recei\  e  America,  read  on  ^ 
sene  tape,  .-^s  a  result  of  this  wond^ 
ser\ice.  although  I  am  \isuall\'  disa: 
I  can  "read"  each  issue.  Many  of  the 
articles  in  the  magazine,  particular' 
\A'ord  column,  currendy  written  b 
John  R.  Donahue,  S.J.,  have  infom> 
and  strengthened  my  faith  in  a  lo\ir 
and  compassionate  God. 

But  how  can  there  be  a  lo\ing  G4 
or  guardian  angels,  or  a  "reason  for 
eventhing  that  happens,"  when  w  ^ 
confronted  by  the  unreasonable  ar. 
unexplainable  e\il  of  the  recent  \A 
Trade  Center  terrorist  attack  and  : 
attacks  on  the  Pentagon  and  in  Per 
vania? 

1  have  seen  over  the  years,  wh; 
obser\ing  the  fighting  in  Xorthem  c- 
land  and  in  the  .Middle  East,  that  oJH 
human  concepts  of  God  can  di\ide 
destroy  us.  more  than  unite  us  and  lO- 
\ide  the  human  family  with  a  sourc 
peace  and  ot  purposeful  lixing.  It  s. 
that  fundamentalism  in  religion  is . 
force  that  destroys  us  and  distorts  < 
\iew  of  a  lo\ing  God.  The  rash  ant 
inappropriate  statements  of  Jern"  I 
well  seem  to  confinn  this  opinion, 
kind  of  Christianit}'  is  he  teaching- 
What  must  God  think,  when  he  is 
characterized  as  being  "wrathful?'"  \ 
do  the  family  members  who  grieve  : 
the  terrible  and  untimely  loss  of  th 
loved  ones  think  of  God?  How  do 
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rively  teach  the  world  about  an 
telv  loving  God  rather  than  a  Ciod 

IS  "wrathful"?  How  do  we  coinmu- 

e  God's  love  to  them  now  and 
when  the  smoke  and  dust  ami  ruh- 

ittle? 

)oes  good  always  come  out  of  evil? 
le  extent  that  the  human  spirit  of 
acrifice  can  be  shown,  we  can  all 
■ve  goodness  and  love  flowing  from 
ounteracting  the  initiation  ot  an 
ct  of  terrorism.  The  courage  and 
ss  devotion  to  duty  shown  by  the 
e  workers  and  police  and  firefight- 
ho  lost  their  lives  ninning  into  die 
)sing  buildings  to  save  others, 
her  with  the  work  of  those  still  dig- 
to  find  and  rescue  trapped  pccjple, 
example  of  good  flowing  from  evil. 
;elf-sacrifice  of  Jesus  on  the  cross — 
ibmitting  to  evil,  but  transforming 

thus  transcending  it — is  the  pri- 

example  of  good  coming  from 
The  goodness  and  love  of  eternal 
is  triumphed  and  will  triumph  over 

;ind  evil — the  evil  that  men  do, 

,udl 

Tom  Malone 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


The  Priests 

of  St.  Sulpice, 


i 


Serving 

the 
Priesthood 


Please  Hill,  wnlc  or  e-iiuiil: 
410-323-5070 
tulshafer@SHlpk  iiins.or}^ 

The  Director  of  Disceriinient 
Sulpiciaii  Provincial  House 
5408  Roland  Avenue 
Baltuiiore.  MD  21210 
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F.D.N.Y.  Heroes  All 

.\J1  Aineriains  cned  on  Sept.  1 1,  2001.  Our 
national  innocence — feeling  secure  in  a 
\  er\-  insecure  w  orld — was  lost  forever.  VV'e 
cried  for  loved  ones  lost,  tor  national  land- 
marks leveled,  and  tor  normal  order  tram- 
meled. I  cried  tor  New  York  Cit}''s 
bravest — 300  or  more  firefighters  lost  in 
the  line  of  dut\' — tor  chiefs,  tor  chaplains 
and,  most  especially,  for  ordinan,-  firefight- 
ers whose  dut}'  it  is  to  run  into  burning 
buildings  e\'en'  dav  to  save  fellow  New 
Yorkers.  It  was  my  father's  dut}'  for  25 
years,  and  I  continue  to  be  rightly  proud. 


.■\s  the  twin  towers  burned,  firefighters 
charged  into  those  doomed  buildings  to 
rescue  innocent  noncomhatants  trom  the 
first  destruction  of /Vmerica's  newest  war. 
Make  no  mistake,  tiiey  died  widi  honor 
and  are  our  latest  war  heroes.  I  pray  that 
diis  countr\'  will  not  need  many  more. 

Kevin  P.  Quinn.  S.J. 
Cochabamba.  Bolivia 

A  Distinctive  Response 

The  U.S.  response  to  the  attacks  on  Sept. 
1 1  should  reflect  our  nature  as  a  countn , 
respecting  human  dignit)'  and  rights.  Urst, 


'The  burning  desire  that 
turned  out  to  be  my 
vocation  began  when  I 
was  in  nursing  school/' 


"  Ju>t  taking  care  of  peoples 
physical  needs  wasn't  fiiinilin<; 
enough.  Then  A(|uinas  iinitt-il  tue 
lo  explore  who  I  was  and  what  I 
could  do.  The  M.Oiv.  P^o^^aln  not 
onl\  ga\e  me  practical  expenenct' 
in  ditierent  areas,  it  challenged 
nie  to  think  about  nn  lielieis  and 
lo  shart-  ni\  f;ilt>  with  others. 
As  Director  of  Campus  Ministry 
at  the  University  of  New  Mexico, 
I  plan  retreats,  our  Sunday  Mass 
and  meal,  and  community  service 
projects.  These  activities  all 
ui\(il\e  a  lot  o(  listening.  None 
of  us  ha\e  all  the  answers,  and 
we  learn  to  find  our  direction  in 
lile  by  hearing  (.od"s  Miice  in 
the  words  oi  others.  That  niav 
be  tile  l)igge>t  le>son  I  learned  at 
A([uiiias.  where  tlie  Dominicans 
are  genuineh  committed  to  being 
one  with  hnmanitx.  The\  continue 
to  walk  with  me  -  and  iiis|)ire  me 
to  kee|)  grow  ing." 

Melanie  Ahern 
Master  of  Divinity  '97 

Melaiiie  Ahem  received  the 
1 999  Campus  Minister  of  the 
Year  Award  from  the  National 
Catholic  Student  Coalition. 


we  must  assist  the  indi\nduals,  families 
communities  devastated  by  the  atuicks. 
Second,  we  must  set  in  place  safeguard 
make  it  less  likely  that  such  attacks  can 
place  in  the  future.  Tliird,  we  must  see 
out,  identity-  and  punish  those  responsi 
T  his  last  response  must  in  no  case 
directed  against  ci\-ilians  in  other  natin 
W  e  should  not  repeat  the  ill-concei\  ei 
attacks  against  "infrastructure"  such 
took  place  in  Serbia,  with  minimal  tlan 
to  the  military-  but  with  devastating  an- 
lasting  hann  to  the  economies  and  pc 
of  Serbia  and  other  Balfcin  countries 
should  not  again  hold  a  people  hostau 
die  sins  of  their  leaders,  as  we  have  di  j) 
through  the  blockade  against  Iraq.  \\\ 
should  not  adopt  the  futile  policies  of  i; 
Israeli  government,  which  has  tried  h\ 
assassination  and  repression  to  maint.i 
die  occupation  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza. 

Our  response  must  clearly  disrin 
guish  us  from  our  attackers,  who  kill 
indiscriniinateh"  in  ser\  ice  of  their  t 
We  stand  for  human  rights,  for  justi 
for  presumption  of  innocence,  for  [> 
tection  of  civilians,  or  we  stand  for 
ing. 

Mary  C.  and  E.  Tliomas  Ml 
Berkeley:. 

Law,  Not  War 

President  Bush's  initial  and  insistent 
response  to  the  calamity  of  Sept.  11 , 1 1 
we  are  at  war,  serves  no  useful  purpos  i 
the  contrary,  it  encourages  mistrust  ai 
ilivnsiveness.  \We  have,  to  our  shame, 
already  lost  uvo  Muslims  to  hate-proi  )• 
ed  murder.  I  low  many  more  innocen 
Americans  must  die  b\-  the  terrorists' 
hands? 

For  all  those  who  are  killed  or  ini  ^ 
in  the  wake  of  the  attacks  on  New  Yi 
and  Washingtcjn,  be  they  here,  as  vie 
of  vigilantes,  or  abroad,  as  targets  of  i 
taiy  strikes,  are  victims  of  those  who. 
their  acts  of  unthinkably  mad  crueltv 
the  wheel  of  revenge  turning. 

We  have  a  system  of  laws.  Let  u  ' 
sue  those  responsible  for  the  attacks  i 
law,  not  war. 

This  is  not  a  retreat  into  vv  eakne  ■ 
To  love  one's  enemy,  to  return  gooi 
evil  is  far  more  difficult  than  to  rem 
for  evil.  \'et  as  (Christians,  as  civilize 
pie,  this  is  what  we  must  attempt. 

Kerry  Elizabeth  The  • 
SpringfieldM 
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[ope  Amid  the  Ruins 

:y-eighth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  October  14,  2001 

igs:  2  Kgs.  5:14-17;  Ps.  98;  2  Tim.  2:8-13;  Lk.  17:11-19 


none  hut  this  forcii^^ucr  rctiinscd  to  give  thanks  to  Godf'" 


ARL  BAR  in,  one  of  the  great 
theologians  of  the  past  centiiiy, 
urged  people  to  read  the  Bible 
widi  a  eopy  of  the  daily  newspa- 
their  side.  He  realized  that  the  Bible 
challenge  the  way  we  view  human 
write  these  lines  three  days  after  the 
idous  catastrophe  that  has  washed 

0  many  human  lives  when  airliners 
umed  into  flying  coffins  to  be  used 
apons  of  mass  (destruction.  Like 

1  move  between  shocked  disbelief  as 
Tie  pictures  roll  by  hour  after  hour, 
;h  deep  sadness  and  sympathy,  while 
;■  to  stifle  thoughts  ot  anger  and 
:e- 

lis  Sunday's  Giospel  delivers  a  nies- 
hat  many  of  us  find  difficult  to 
1.  On  first  reading,  it  is  a  story  of 
lealing  10  people  from  a  physically 
ating  and  socially  isolating  disease, 
vith  the  example  of  a  single  one  who 
led  to  give  thanks  to  God,"  in  con- 
I  the  other  nine.  Yet  the  shock  of  the 
tvhich  drastically  enriches  its  power, 
le  simple  phrase  that  the  one  who 
id  "was  a  Samaritan." 
the  time  of  Jesus,  bitter  hatred  had 
risted  between  Jew  and  Samaritan, 
hough  they  shared  the  Torah  and 
ted  Moses.  Like  most  deep-seated 
s,  the  origin  of  the  differences  had 
een  buried  under  almost  four  cen- 
of  violence  and  resentment.  WTiile 
izing  the  Pentateuch  and  revering 
,  the  Samaritans  rejected  the  royal 
c  ideology  and  resisted  the  rebuild- 
the  temple  after  the  Babylonian 
Their  place  of  worship  was  not 
em  but  Mount  Gerizim,  where  their 
:  had  been  burned  by  the  Jewish 
riestjohn  Hyrcanus  in  128  B.C. 
'  before  Jesus'  ministry  at  Passover, 
liamaritans  entered  the  Jewish  tem- 
retly  and  scattered  human  bones  in 
Tiple,  forcing  the  cancellation  of 


temple  service  and  precipitating  strict 
security  around  the  temple  (reported  by 
Josephus  in  Jcivish  Antiquities).  Later, 
Samaritans  killed  some  Galileans  who 
were  making  a  festive  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem.  In  reprisal,  the  Galileans  enlist- 
ed a  certain  Eleazer,  a  notorious  bandit 
chieftain,  to  bum  Samaritan  villages.  The 
Gospel  of  John  reflects  this  hatred  in  the 
surprise  of  the  Samaritan  woman  that  Jesus 
would  ask  her  for  a  drink  of  water  (Jn.  4:9) 
and  die  charge  by  Jesus'  opponents  that  he 
is  "a  Samaritan  and  [demonically]  pos- 
sessed" Gn.  8:48). 

The  great  shock  of  the  narrative  is, 
then,  that  the  one  who  returns  "glorifying 
God  in  a  loud  voice"  and  who  gave  thanks 
to  God  is  a  Samaritan,  whom  Jesus  calls  "a 
foreigner."  (The  Greek  literally  means  "a 
person  of  a  different  kind  or  nature.")  This 
positive  view  of  the  Samaritan  should  be 
joined  with  the  other  major  Samaritan 
incident,  the  parable  of  the  "Good  Samari- 
tan." I  hese  t\\'o  Samaritan  stories  provide 
an  arch  from  the  initial  stages  of  Jesus' 
long  journey  to  Jerusalem  to  near  its  con- 
clusion. Taken  together  the  two  narratives 
provide  exemplars  of  the  greatest  of  com- 
mandments— to  love  and  praise  God  with 
one's  whole  heart  and  soul  and  to  love 
one's  neighbor  as  oneself.  Here  the  hated 
foreigner  and  outsider  becomes  a  model 
for  Jesus'  Jewish  hearers  of  the  deepest 
meaning  of  God's  revelation.  The  story 
also  breaks  through  deep-seated  images  of 
the  enemy  and  fosters  respect  and  forgive- 
ness. 

Among  the  tragic  victims  of  the 
destruction  of  United  flight  93  was  Deora 
Bodley,  a  junior  at  Santa  Clara  University 
in  California.  WTien  Paul  Locatelli,  SJ., 
the  university's  president,  talked  with  the 
parents,  diey  replied  that  Deora  and  thc\- 
"would  want  peace  among  people  and  an 
eardi  that  reflects  hamiony  among  all  peo- 
ple, not  recrimination  or  revenge."  Such 


sentiments  echo  those  of  another  person 
who  died  by  violence  in  the  prime  of  life: 
"Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  those  who 
hate  you,  bless  those  who  curse  you"  (Lk. 
6:27-28). 

1  he  Ciospel  cautions  us  today,  e\'en 
in  the  face  of  the  recent  horror,  against 
characterizing  people  ot  another  race  or 
religion  as  enemies.  This  is  no  message  of 
the  "cheap  grace"  of  easy  forgiveness.  In 
the  story  itself,  both  Jew  and  Samaritan 
are  healed  of  an  illness  that  isolates  them 
fi-om  the  human  family.  Only  after  being 
healed  does  the  Samaritan  leper  return  to 
give  thanks  and  praise.  The  reconciling 
ministry  of  the  church  today  does  not 
require  blindness  to  the  evil  that  infects 
humanity,  but  commitment  to  a  long- 
term  mission  to  free  ourselves  and  those 
who  would  harm  us  from  deep-seated 
hatreds  and  prejudice.  1  he  day  after  the 
heartbreaking  events  of  Sept.  11,  there 
opened  in  Sarajevo  an  international  con- 
ference enrided  "C>hrisrians  and  Muslims 
in  Europe:  Responsibility  and  Religious 
Commitment  in  a  Pluralised  Society," 
with  representatives  of  the  leadership 
bodies  of  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Mus- 
lims. As  Sept.  11,  2001,  sears  our  memo- 
ries, we  can  only  hope  and  pray  constant- 
ly that  Sept.  12  will  provide  healing  balm. 

John  R.  Donahue.  SJ. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Pray  In  quiet  gratitude  for  a  particu- 
lar healing  gift  you  have  received. 

•  Compose  for  yourself  a  prayer  of 
reconciliation  and  forgiveness  that  is 
appropriate  for  our  time. 

•  In  prayer  recall  "outsiders"  who 
have  given  thanks  and  glory  to  God. 


5r8,2001  America 
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A  Jesuit  magp 


Of  Many  Things 


As  1 1  IIS  issi  I  l;()cs  to  jiress, 
we  MX-  ;i  little  ()\er  three 
w  eeks  I'eiiiox  ed  from  the  ila\ 
teri'oi-  struck.  It  h;is  lieen  ;i 
time  ot  intense  ;incl  \\  itlespre;nl  pr;i\  er 
on  both  sniiill  ;inil  gT;ind  scales.  W'e 
heiir  people  const;intl\'  tnlkinn  ahoiit 
hiith,  ;il)(iut  the  comfort  the\'  find 
know  ing  that  (  iod  hears.  Such  was  a 
conversation  I  o\'erhenril  on  .>6th  Street 
recenth'  hetween  two  \'oung  women.  It 
is  a  common  refi'ain — antl  shoiikl  he, 
liecaiise  |ira\  er  is  tlie  most  powerful 
tool  we  ha\e.  Indeed,  it  can  he  an 
instrument  of  mass  (re)construction. 
There  are  a  numher  of  recentlv  piih- 
lished,  and  forthcoming,  hooks  that 
mav  ofter  solace  and  claritTv  tkiring  this 
painful,  ilark  time.  S|iace  limitations, 
unfoitunateK  ,  allow  mention  lA  nnW  a 
few. 

On  his  se\  en-da\'  pilgrimage  to  the 
lloh  Land  for  the  millennium,  Pojie 
John  Paul  II  otferetl  words  that  are 
worth  pondering.  .\t  the  .Mass  on  the 
Mount  of  the  Beatitudes,  .March  24, 
2()()(),  he  pra\ed:  llesus'|  call  has 
alwav's  demandetl  a  choice  hetween  the 
two  voices  competing  for  \  our  hearts 
even  now  on  this  hill,  the  choice 
hetween  good  anil  e\il,  her«een  life 
and  death.  Which  \oice  w  ill  the  \  oung 
people  of  the  tw  ent\  -first  centurv' 
choose  to  follow  -  I  o  put  \'oiir  faith  in 
Jesus  means  choosing  to  l)elie\e  w  hat 
he  sa\  s,  no  matter  how  strange  it  iiia\ 
seem,  and  choosing  to  reject  the  claims 
of  e\il,  no  matter  \vm  sensihle  anil 
attractue  the\  max  seem."  I  his  pra\er 
is  foiiml  m  /A/y.v  of  Intense  F.Jiintion: 
Pr/iY/i/ij^  -d'lth  Pope  "Jdliii  I'll  III  II  ill  tl'f 
fliily  Linid\)\  the  I'ulit/.er  Pri/e-win- 
ning  |ournalists  Rohert  I*  ,  keeler  and 
Paul  -Moses,  who  accompanied  the 
po|)e  (Resurrection  Press,  2()Sp, 
Sl2.''.s). 

The  saints'  writings  constitute  a 
deep  well  fi'om  v\hich  to  draw  prav  erhil 
guiilance.  In  coping  with  the  tragedies 
of  Sept.  1  1 ,  we  might  reflect  on  the 
words  of  St.  Basil;  ".\nger  is  a  kind  of 
temporan'  insanirv."  And  the  monk 
(lassian  ohsenes,  "  The  emorion  of 
wrath  hoils  over  and  hlinds  the  eyes  of 
the  soul."  The  foregoing  counsels 
appear  in  "Plate  the  Disease,  Not  the 


Patient,"  one  of  10  chapters  in  I  he 
Siiiiirs'  Guide  to  Miikiiifr  Peine  W  ith  (iod, 
]  oiirse/f  iiiid  Others  hv  Paul  Thigpen 
((diaris/Senant  Puhlications,  147p, 
S')). 

Recent  prax  er  sen  ices  across  the 
land  echoetl  the  theme  of  trust  and 
hope  in  (iod's  eternal  love  anti  good- 
ness. But  w  hat  to  do  w  hen  (Jod  seems 
remote,  ahsentr  In  Silent  Hope:  Ijving 
W  ith  the  Mysteiy  <>j  God  (Sorin  Books, 
P^2p,  $12.^5),  die  author  John  Kinan 
writes:         have  to  let  (iod  lead  us 
into  that  world  of  v\  hat  cannot  he 
understootl,  defined,  or  captured  in 
words,  where  the  onK'  possible  lan- 
guage is  silence,  w  here  our  onl\  hope  is 
hope  itself"  This  hook  of  several 
dozen  meditations  and  pravers  is  root- 
ed in  the  teachings  of  hoth  ancient  and 
modern  mx  srics:  ("harles  ile  Foucauld, 
Julian  of  \on\  ieh,  .Vhraham  Joshua 
I  leschel  and  Kwa|a  .\hdullah  Ansari 
among  them.  I  he  latter,  an  1  Ith-cen- 
tiin'  Islamic  mystic,  penned  these  chill- 
ing words:  ".VI v  (iod,  I  left  behind  the 
whole  world  to  search  for  \ou.  But  \ou 
were  the  whole  world,  and  I  could  not 
see  It."  It  hindsight  is  an\  sight  at  all, 
w  ould  that  the  hand  of  Aliileasteni  ter- 
rorists hail  sought  anil  followed 
Ansari's  (iod. 

(doming  next  month  is  l)iii/o{riies 
il  ith  Si/enee,  a  collection  of  scores  of 
Thomas  .Merton's  pra\ers,  edited  with 
an  introduction  l)\' Jonathan  .Montaldo 
(I  laiperSanI'Vancisco,  2()Sp,  S2.^). 
I  hex  are  h:inesteil  h'om  puhlisheil  and 
unpuhlished  works  and  illustrated  with 
Merton's  drawings  from  the  I'-'.sO's 
(X'cs,  he  w  as  a  talented  artist).  W'e 
might  r.iise  our  x  oice  w  ith  him  when, 
from  his  hermitage,  he  x\  rites:  "...I  heg 
^  ou  to  teach  me  to  he  ,i  man  of  peace 
and  to  help  l)ring  peace  to  the 
w  orld. ..to  hax  e  the  patience  and 
courage  to  suffer  for  truth."  (  )r,  else- 
where, "If  I  trust  ^  ou,  even  thing  else 
w  ill  hecome  for  me  strength,  health 
and  sii|))iort....  If  I  do  not  trust  xou, 
everx  thing  w  ill  he  mx'  destruction." 

In  a  spirit  of  prax  er,  we  at  .\nierica 
sav  to  the  x  ictims  anil  the  heroes  in  the 
terrorist  assaults:  Miiy  the  riuid  rise  lo 
meet  yiiir  and  iiiiiy  the  sun  shine  ii  iirni 
upon  )'uiir  fiiee. 

Patricia  A.  Kossmann 
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ditorial 

—   J ' ' 

One  Cheer  for 
he  Racism 
Conference 

rirE  BITTF.R  GRIF.VANCFS  that  many  in  the 
poor  nations  have  against  the  rich  nations 
produced  two  explosions  last  month,  one 
actual  and  one  figurative. 
The  terrorist  attacks  on  Sept.  1 1  were 
;al  as  death.  The  quarrels  that  nearly  blew  up  the  Unit- 
nations  Conference  on  Racism  amounted  to  a  symbolic 
osion,  in  which  ao  one  was  physically  injured.  In  fact, 
;  Economist  thought  this  meeting  at  times  descended 
farce. 

The  conference  was  held  in  Durban,  South  Africa, 

;i  Aug.  3 1  to  Sept.  8.  It  lurched  to  its  conclusion  with 

approval  of  a  declaration  that  was  lost  from  sight  when 

terrorists  struck  three  days  later. 

[t  would  be  a  pity,  though,  if  the  conference  were  to  be 
I  otten  permanently,  for  its  topic  remains  of  front-rank 
(  ortance.  Racism  maintains,  usually  with  psetido-scien- 

pretensions,  that  different  groups  of  human  beings 
I  :  certain  human  qualities  or  characteristics,  desirable  or 
i  esirable,  that  are  genetically,  not  just  culturally,  deter- 
I  ed.  Everywhere  around  the  world  this  claim  is  used, 
I  ily  or  coverdy,  to  justify  discrimination  against  edinic  i 
I  ips  that  are  considered  racially  inferior.  , 

The  conference  aimed  to  indicate  directions  that  an 
1  rnational  campaign  against  racism  should  take.  It  did 
I  succeed  to  any  degree,  but  even  its  near  failure  had 
i|  ething  instructive  to  say  about  the  tension  betu'een 

th  and  South,  about  the  division  between  the  Arab  and  ' 
III  nadons  on  the  one  hand  and  the  European  and 
'  ill  /Aiuerican  nations  on  the  other, 
j  Vlary  Robinson,  a  past  president  of  Ireland  who  is  now 
'  .^nited  Narions  High  Commissioner  for  Human 

Its,  was  the  chief  organizer  of  the  conference,  and  its 
1  si  ICS  were  certainly  impressive.  It  attracted  about 

>H)  people — delegates  from  163  countries,  representa- 
1   oi  nongovernmental  organizations  and  more  than  a 
'  iMiid  journalists. 

I  .1  conference  is  to  succeed,  however,  whether  it  is 

■  i>r  small,  its  aims  must  be  clear  and  limited.  The  Dur- 
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ban  gathering  was  cumbcrsoii       .m  ^s 
overloaded  tide  warned,  it  had  too  many  issi.cj  .o  consider: 
The  United  Nations  World  C^onierence  Against  Racism, 
Racial  Discrimination,  Xenophobia  and  Related  Intoler- 
ance. 

Trouble  was  compounded  because  the  organizers  were 
unable  to  keep  firm  control  of  the  agenda.  In  the  prepara- 
tory sessions,  the  Arab  nations  managed  to  have  early 
drafts  of  the  conference  documents  equate  Zionism  w  ith 
racism.  Some  African  nadons,  led  by  Zimbabwe,  insisted 
that  the  conference  call  for  compensation  for  past  slaven' 
from  former  slave-holding  nadons,  along  with  an  apolog)' 
for  slavery  as  a  crime  against  humanitv. 

I  he  United  States  wanted  all  references  to  Israel  delet- 
ed, and  it  rejected  the  African  formuladons.  Instead  of  an 
apology  for  slaveiy  and  reparations  for  the  descendants  of 
slaves,  it  proposed  an  expression  of  regret  together  w  ith  a 
pledge  to  aid  African  countries.  WTnen  the  final  planning 
session  at  Cieneva  did  not  produce  these  luodificadons, 
U.S.  Secretar)/  of  State  (>(jlin  L.  Powell  announced  that  he 
would  not  himself  attend  the  conference,  although  it  was 
no  secret  that  he  had  been  looking  forward  to  going.  A 
mid-level  U.S.  delegation  was  sent;  but  on  Sept.  3,  when  it 
seemed  that  the  final  statement  would  be  unacceptable  to 
Washington,  the  U.S.  delegates  walked  out  and  promptly 
flew  home. 

THE  SECRETARY  MAY  WELL  HAVE  HAD  legidmatC  qucsdons 

al)out  the  conference  and  its  aims.  It  would  ha\  e  l)een  out 
of  place  to  equate  the  mm  cment  to  establish  the  state  of 
Israel  with  racism,  even  though  that  establishment  has  led 
to  decades  of  cruel  discriminadcjn  against  the  Palesdnians. 
An  expression  of  regret  for  slavery  makes  more  sense  than 
the  nodon  that  some  people  toda\'  should  apologize  for 
what  other  people  did  yesterday.  All  the  same,  it  was  sad 
that  (^olin  Powell  did  not  gf)  to  Durban,  for  he  could  have 
explained  the  U.S.  objections  and  denounced  racism  with  a 
rare  personal  authoritv. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  conference,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Norwegians,  came  up  with  a  generalized  final  docu- 
ment that  oiuitted  criricism  of  Israel.  One  U.S.  delegate, 
Representadve  Tom  Lantos,  Democrat  of  California,  called 
this  document  "an  outratje,"  because  it  also  omitted  criti- 
cism of  Sudan,  where  slaveiy  is  sdll  pracdced. 

P\iture  conferences,  however,  can  take  up  the  issues  this 
one  left  unresolved.  There  should  be  such  conferences, 
because  Durban  showed  that  when  people  share  a  great 
common  task  like  the  eliminadon  of  racisiu  they  can  be  at 
least  united  enough  to  talk  cogether. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Pope's  Visit  Produces 
Ecumenical  Firsts 

Two  fcuiiKniail  firsts cjccurrcd  when 
Popcjohn  l';uil  11  visited  Anncnin  .it  the 
invitation  oFthc  Armenian  Apostolic 
(]hurcli,  an  ancient  and  independent  ( )n- 
ental  Orthodox  church  that  in  recent  years 
has  improNcd  its  relations  with  the  Vati- 
can, i  le  staved  at  the  residence  ot  the 
Annenian  Ajiostolic  leader,  Oatholicos 
Karekin  II — a  first  in  pajwl  travels.  The 
Mass,  at  the  Armenian  Apostolic  (Church's 
heatlqnarters,  made  ecumenical  histoiy, 
too.  It  was  the  first  time  the  pope  has  cele- 
brated the  liturgy  on  the  main  altar  ol  a 
separated  bishop. 

Oatholicos  Karekin  welcomed  the  jiope 
from  die  altar  at  the  start  of  the  liuirgv  , 
then  took  a  seat  in  the  fi-ont  row.  I  le  dn\ 
not  take  (>)mmiinion,  but  joined  the  pon- 
tiff at  die  altar  for  the  kiss  of  peace  and  a 
final  blessing.  I  lis  presence  was  a  "wonder- 
Ril  sign  f)f  our  common  faidi,"  the  pope 
saiil.  "My  own  heart  is  eager  to  hasten  the 
da\'  when  we  shall  celebrate  together  die 
l)i\  ine  Sacrifice  which  makes  us  all  one.  At 
this  altar,  which  is  your  altar,  I  beg  the 
Lord  to  forgive  us  our  past  tailings  against 
unit}'  and  to  lead  us  to  the  love  that  over- 
comes barriers." 

Jesuit  Provincials  on  U.S. 
Response  to  Terrorism 

"( )ur  government  has  the  moral  right  and 
is  uniler  grave  moral  obligarion  to  defend 
die  common  good  against  aggression,"  the 
lO  Jestiit  provincials  in  the  Lhiited  States 
wrote  President  Bush  on  ( )ct.  1 .  The 
provincials  said  that  they  were  aligning 
diemselves  with  the  U.S.  (Conference  of 
(Catholic  Bishops  on  this  issue.  "'I  he 
unii|ue  nature  of  the  terrorist  threat,  which 
ap))ears  to  igmore  the  sanctit}'  of  human 
lile,  may  reciuire  a  carefully  measured  mili- 
tarv  res|)onse,  which  should  be  jiursuetl 
oni\'  after  all  diplomatic  efforts  ha\e  been 
exhausted." 

The  prov  incials  listed  six  principles, 
drawn  from  die  ( Catholic  moral  ti-adition, 
diat  the\  hoped  our  coundy  would  follow 


in  its  response: 

•  diat  care  be  extended 
for  the  protection  of 
the  innocent,  including 
the  rights  of  reftigees 
to  seek  ]irotecrion 
across  international 
borders;  our  Jesuit 
Reftigee  Service  stands 
readv  to  assist  your 
administration  in  pro- 
viding humanitarian 
assistance  to  those  dis- 
placed by  this  cnsis; 

•  that  the  response  be 
proportional  to  the 
attack  so  that  it  is  clear 
to  the  world  that  we 
are  seeking  justice,  not 
revenge; 

•  that  an  iiuliscrinii- 
nate,  "blanket"  military 
response  be  avoided; 

•  that  specific  legisla- 
tive proposals  meant  to 
ideiitifv  ami  prosecute 
suspected  terrorists  on 
U.S.  soil  do  not  under- 
mine constitutional 
and  civil  rights  witii 
measures  such  as 
mandate )!•}■  and  intlefi- 
nite  detention  of 
immigrants  without 
charges; 

•  that  our  government 
radically  examine  the 
roots  of  suffering  and 
anger  in  the  Middle  Kast; 

•  that  we  respect  and  use  the  struc- 
tures and  standards  of  international 
law  and  human  rights. 

The  Jesuit  provincials  also  apjikuKled  the 
president's  "calling  on  the  Amencan  peo- 
ple to  refrain  ft-oni  acts  of  ethnic  and  reli- 
gious intolerance." 

Vatican:  Protecting  Environment 
Goes  Along  With  Globalization 

Knvironmental  protection  needs  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  ylobali/.atioii,  and 


GIRL  JOINS  ANTI-WAR  DEMONSTRATION  IN  WASHINGTON.  ^^ 
year-old  Marta  Ahmed  joins  an  anti-war  demonstration  in 
Washington  on  Sept.  29.  She  attended  the  rally  and  march  tciie 
Capitol  with  her  mother  and  six  siblings,  a  Muslim  family  fror 
Shreveport,  La.  Demonstrators  were  urging  no  retaliation  for  ', 
terrorist  attacks  on  Sept.  11  and  an  end  to  racism  and  profili|; 
against  believers  of  Islam.  (CNS  photo  by  Nancy  Wiechec) 

corporations  should  be  made  to  ansv 
for  actions  that  damage  human  healtior 
the  natural  environment  around  the  j  ' 
world,  a  X'atican  official  said.  Archbiijop 
Diarniuid  Martin,  the  Vatican's  perrj- 
nent  observer  to  U.N.  agencies  in  Gie- 
va,  made  the  comments  during  an 
address  at  a  pre|)aratory  meeting  for 
Workl  Summit  on  Sustainable  Dcvc 
ment,  scheduled  for  September  200^ 
Archbishop  Martin  said  the  current  'ive 
for  f)pen  markets  and  economic  gro^h 
can  be  combined  with  strong  enviro 
mental  concern.  "Indeed  it  should  h 
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r  to  all,  incliitling  the  business  world, 
globalization  will  be  sustainable  in 
long  term  only  in  the  manner  in 
ch  it  equitably  integrates  soeial  and 
ronmental  concerns,"  he  said. 


)id  Response  Sought  to  Avert 
han  Refugee  Crisis 

h  1.5  million  Afghan  retugees 
cted  to  flee  to  neighboring  coun- 
,  humanitarian  relief  agencies  called 
I  rapid  response  from  the  interna- 
il  community  to  avert  the  "great 
anitarian  crisis  of  the  2 1st  centuiy." 
rhboring  countries  have  sealed  their 
lers,  forcing  a  U.N.  airlift  of  emer- 
y  supplies  into  northern  Afghanistan 
ept.  30  and  leaving  aid  workers 
dering  how  the  refugees  were  sur- 
ig  without  adequate  food,  water  or 
er.  "Only  God  and  the  suffering 
V  what's  really  going  on,"  said  ^^'ill 
■h,  South  Asia  deputy  regional 
tor  for  Catholic  Relief  Sei-vices,  the 
bishops'  international  relief  and 
lopment  agency. 


Aiess,  Colleglality,  Doctrine 
'^Terror,  Topics  at  Synod 

iy  250  bishops  from  more  than  1  10 
tries  gathered  at  the  Vatican  for  a 
thlong  meeting  of  the  Synod  of 
)ps  on  how  to  revitalize  their  min- 
In  addition  to  the  bishop's  teach- 
□le,  other  recurrent  themes  includ- 
(  shops'  relationships  to  the  Vatican 
r  he  fiuiction  of  episcopal  confer- 
r!  ;. 

aw  ing  the  only  applause  of  the  first 
V  issions,  C^ardinal  Joachim  Mcisner 
>'  ilngne  said  (catholic  leaders  were 
.  to  blame  for  a  current  "crisis  of 
.1    tacing  the  church  because  they 
1   ilopted  a  laissez-faire  approach  to 

nance.  The  cardinal  said  this 
<\  rich  had  led  to  a  loss  ot  apprecia- 
1'  nr  authority.  Cardinal  Meisner  said 
'1  ps  were  called  not  only  to  "w  itness, 
"      and  protect  the  faith,  but  also  to 
discipline  it  and  impose  it  in  its 
1  torm"  in  union  with  the  pope. 
I  other  participants,  particularly 
V^ia,  put  the  emphasis  on  bishops' 
'    I  ft  listening  and  accompaniment  to 
the  Gospel  to  men  and  vsomen  in 
iist  societies.  13isho|i  Paul  Voshinao 


Otsuka  of  Kyoto,  japan,  said  the 
church's  proclamation  of  the  CJospel 
should  emphasize  walking  hand  in  hand 
with  people  in  today's  moilern  pluralist 
and  secular  culture,  because  "G'od's 
truth  does  not  imitose  itself  on  people." 

(Cardinal  Julius  Riyadi  Darmaatmadja, 
S.J.,  ot  Jakarta,  hulonesia,  said  the  Sec- 
oml  X'atican  (ioimcil's  vision  ot  the 
bishop  assumed  a  unified  Christian 
world,  which  does  not  apply  in  modern, 
pluralist  Asia  and  Africa.  Even  today,  he 
said,  the  church  in  Asia  "remains  h)reign 
in  its  lifestyle,  in  its  institutional  struc- 
tin-e,  in  its  worship,  in  its  Western- 
trained  leadership  and  in  its  theology." 
Me  said  Asia's  Catholics  should  make 
C^hrist's  love  present  in  the  region  b\' 
working  in  friendship  with  other  reli- 
gious believers  to  combat  widespreatl 
poverty  and  forms  of  injustice. 

As  more  participants  in  the  s\'nod  ot 
the  world's  bishops  took  the  micro- 
phone, a  growing  number  questioned 
whether  modern  church  governance 
achieves  a  co-responsibility  model, 
which  they  said  was  envisioned  by  the 
Second  Vatican  C^ouncil.  Several  criti- 
cized the  functioning  of  the  synod,  say- 
ing it  tell  short  ot  the  council's  defini- 
tion of  it  as  a  "privileged  instrument  ot 
effective  collegialiry."  Others  supported 
expanding  the  competency  of  bishops' 
conferences  and  reducing  the  authority 
of  Vatican  agencies  in  local  church 
decisions. 

"Today  we  must  realize  that  all  the 
measures  taken  [at  the  council]  have  not 
yet  found  their  meaning  and  their 
objective,"  Bishf)p  Norbert  Brunner  ot 
Sion,  Switzerland,  told  the  s\'notl.  "W'e 
ask  ourselves  once  again  with  serious 
preoccupation  what  value  the  pastoral 
urgencies  ot  the  local  churches  have  to 
the  Roman  C^u-ia,"  he  said,  bivoking 
the  princijile  ot  subsidiarity,  he  said  the 
Vatican  should  limit  its  role  to  what  is 
necessary  tor  church  unity  and  have 
metre  "trust  in  the  responsibilities  ot  the 
local  l)isho|is." 

(>ardinal  W'illiam  1 1.  Keeler  ot  Balti- 
more called  tor  more  stutly  ot  the  posi- 
tive as|>ects  and  specific  tasks  ot  bish- 
ops' conferences.  He  said  the  U.S. 
bishops'  conference  had  shown  itself 
inx  aluable  in  ilevcloping  doctrinalh' 
sound  catechetical  materials,  ecumeni- 
cal and  interreligious  initiatives,  transla- 


tions of  liturgical  texts  and  social  state- 
ments. Armenian  (Catholic  Patriarch 
Nerses  Bedros  XIX  Tarmouni  said  the 
local  churches  should  not  be  seen  as 
"vicariates"  of  a  "supercburch"  in 
Rome.  "Excessive  centralization  in 
Rome  could  suffocate  the  riches  ot  the 
particular  churches,"  the  |iairiarch  said. 

But  several  bishops  warned  that  while 
joint  efforts  could  be  beneficial,  the 
conference  must  not  encroach  on  the 
work  or  authority  of  individual  bishops. 

The  first  week  of  the  Synod  of  Bish- 
ops heard  several  calls  for  an  "examina- 
tion of  conscience"  on  the  part  ot  bish- 
ops. Bishop  Nestor  Ngoy  Katahwa  of 
Kolwezi,  Congo,  said  the  bishop's  min- 
istry today  is  often  marketl  b\'  a  search 
for  privilege  and  b\'  "soulless  ritual 
practices"  that  do  not  engage  bishops  in 
a  spiritual  way.  "We  are  more  at  home 
with  the  rich  and  the  powerful  than 
with  the  poor  ami  the  oppressed,"  he 
said. 

(Cardinal  Edward  Egan  ot  New  York, 
the  syncjd's  general  recording 
secretary,  thanked  the  bisho|)s  h)r 
their  prayers  and  support  after  the  ter- 
rorist attacks  in  the  United  States  on 
Sept.  1 1.  In  his  hourlong  opening 
report  in  Latin  he  highlighted  the 
challenges  of  motlern-day  attacks  on 
marriage,  family  and  human  life,  as  well 
as  social  injustices  brought  by  globaliza- 
tion and  a  growing  number  ot  refugees 
worldwide.  He  said  bishops  must  be 
fearless  but  respectful  teachers  of 
"sound  doctrine,"  spiritual  guides  who 
bring  i)eople  to  holiness  by  being  holy 
themselves  and  leaders  who  are  inti- 
mately involved  in  all  asjiects  of  dioce- 
san life. 

Asked  v\  hether  the  attacks  should 
prompt  U.S.  soul-searching  over  its  for- 
eign policy,  (Cardinal  I\gan  said:  "Defi- 
nitely. We  ha\  e  to  examine  our  con- 
sciences, which  is  one  ot  the  things  you 
do  in  the  pursuit  ot  holiness.  You  say: 
'What  have  I  been  doing  wrong?'  even 
in  times  when  there's  not  a  tragedy,  but 
how  do  we  account  for  what  has  hap- 
penetl?"  the  cardinal  said.  "Now  the 
exjilanation  is  not  necessarily  that  there 
have  been  misdeeds  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  but  that  is  a  possibilit)'," 
he  said. 


From  CNS,  stat^  and  ottier  sources. 
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Church  Social  Teaching 
and  Globahzation 
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-  n  Y  \  \  I  C  1 !  K  L  C  A  M  1 )  i-:  S  S  L!  S  - 

F  Al  I  rill'  riif  tokk;  (;f'NFR./Vl  ED  on  the  topic  of  globalization,  the 
words  of  Vaclav  Havel  address  the  heart  of  the  matter.  "We  often 
hear  about  the  need  to  restructure  the  economies  of  the  developing 
or  the  poorer  countries,"  said  the  president  of  the  Czech  Republic. 
"But  I  deem  it  even  more  important  that  we  should  liegin  to  also 
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:  about  another  restructuring — a  restructuring  of  the 
e  system  of  vahies  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  civi- 
on  today." 

]an  Catholic  social  teaching  contrilxite  to  the  dex  elop- 
;  of  this  new  system  of  values?  (iiven  the  formidable 
snge  of  gk)balizati()n,  can  we  identify  within  (Catholic 
il  teaching  a  core  set  of  \alues  that  "all  men  and 
en  of  good  will"  can  jointly  embrace  in  order  to  make 
•  of  history  and  to  ensure  that  globalization  helps  the 
,  not  just  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful?  I  propose 
ke\'  values  that  address  three  of  the  main  issues  raised 
obalization. 


c 


al  Sense  of  Responsibility 

oiisibility  is  a  key  aspect  of  Christian  anthropology 
thics.  As  Havel  put  it,  "Given  this  state  of 
s,  we  have  only  one  possibility:  to  search, 
i  ourselves  as  well  as  around  us,  for  new 
;es  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
1."  These  "new  sources"  could  be: 
the  responsibilily  of  each  country — large 
lall — for  the  world  at  large, 
the  responsibility  of  the  world  communi- 
institute  an  ethically  rooted  new  develop- 
paradigm  and 

the  responsibilit)'  of  all  agents  in  s(jciet)',  not  just  gov- 
i.ents,  to  play  their  part  in  the  direction  the  world 

ecause  of  the  intricacy  of  globalized  relationships 
;en  countries,  what  affects  one  country  affects  many 
s  in  the  new  world  economy.  The  crisis  in  Thailand  in 
and  the  string  of  subsequent  catastrophes  in  Korea, 
lesia,  Russia  and  Brazil  clearly  demonstrated  that 
ler  a  country  is  large  or  small,  any  economic  crisis  can 
become  systemic  throughout  the  global  market]^)lace. 
estic  economic  policy  must,  therefore,  take  into 
int  its  potential  worldwide  impact.  Every  countiy, 
or  small,  is  responsible  for  the  stability  and  quality  of 
1  growth.  This  adds  a  new  dimension  to  the  duty  of 

government  to  manage  its  economy  with  excellence, 
hey  must  discover  the  consequences  of  the  two-way 
3nship  between  good  monetary  and  financial  manage- 

and  reducing  poverty.  The  International  Monetary 

surveillance  has  a  particularly  important  role  here, 
e  sustained  poverty  reduction  will  not  be  achieved 
)ut  sound  macroeconomic  policy,  economic  policy 
is  not  sustainable  if  deeply  entrenched  social  inequali- 
'Cft  unaddressed.  Fhere  is  now  a  growing  recognition 
stablishing  the  groundwork  for  participatory  develop- 

toward  the  eradication  of  poverty  can  be  a  decisive 
■  in  sustaining  economic  growth.  The  necessary  popu- 
ipport  for  lasting  stabilization  and  reform  efforts  can- 


not be  counted  upon  unless  the  whole  population,  includ- 
ing the  poorest,  has  a  say  in  the  formulation  of  economic 
policies  and  benefits  from  them. 

All  diis  is  cincial  in  ix-cognizing  that  economic  progi-ess 
is  strongly  dependent  on  the  basic  value  of  responsibility: 
that  each  player  is  responsible  for  the  advancement  of  all,  for 
harmony  in  social  relations  at  the  national  level  and  for 
peace  internationally.  This  should  eventually  allow  each 
country  to  play  a  greater  role  in  the  prosperity  of  the  global 
economy.  (>atholic  social  doctrine  teaches  that  each  person 
has  a  duty  and  a  resp()nsibilit\-  to  bring  about  this  prosperity'. 

Nor  is  concern  for  the  world  communirv'  the  responsi- 
bility of  governments  alone.  Other  key  agents  take  part: 
corporations,  financial  institutions  and  all  organizations  of 
civil  society,  such  as  labor  unions,  nongovernmental  orga- 


an  we  identify  a  core  set  of 
values  that  'all  men  and  women  of 
good  will'  can  jointly  embrace? 


nizations  (N.G.O.'s),  religious  organizaticjns,  etc.  All  can 
play  an  important  role  in  the  success  of  the  newly  emerging 
paradigm  in  humanizing  globalization.  As  far  as  corpora- 
tions, banks  and  financial  institutions  are  concerned,  inter- 
national finance  has  become  mainly  private,  and  these 
enterprises  are  now  given  the  opportunity,  and  indeed  the 
duty  and  responsibility,  to  contribute  to  the  production  of 
essential  common  goods  for  the  public. 

The  last  half-centur\'  has  shown  that  public  and  private 
entities  can  and  must  be  guardians  and  promoters  of  uni- 
versal values.  Globalization  will  not  be  humanized  without 
their  active  contribution.  This  implies  nevertheless  that 
N.G.O.'s,  which  spearhead  many  initiatives  in  this  domain, 
cannot  lose  sight  of  what  has  always  been  key  to  their 
achievements:  patient  and  nonviolent  efforts  to  help  sensi- 
tize the  public  to  the  issues  of  global  inequalities.  Promot- 
ed in  such  a  responsible  way,  a  new  economic  development 
paradigm  could  offer  a  distinct  opportunity  to  overcome 
"the  ultimate  systemic  threat"  of  poverty. 

Solidarity  in  Reducing  Poverty 

The  reference  made  by  Al.  A.  Ciurria,  Alexicfj's  minister 
of  finance,  to  the  "ultimate  systemic  threat"  echoes  the 
remarks  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  his  encyclical  letter  on 
social  concerns  Sollicitiido  Rei  Socialis  (1987):  "Either 
development  becomes  shared  in  cotiiDioii  to  eveiy  part  of 
the  world,  or  it  undergoes  a  process'  of  rc^i-essioii,  even  in 
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zones  marked  by  constant  progress." 

Considering  all  the  positive  dynamics  at  work  in  our 
world,  the  excruciatingly  slow  progress  toward  reducing 
povert}'  is  all  the  more  unacceptable.  The  ever-widening  gap 
between  rich  and  poor  within  nations,  and  the  gulf  between 
die  most  affluent  and  most  impoverished  nations,  are  morally 
unacceptable,  economicalK'  wasteful  and  potentially  explosive 
socially.  We  know  now  that  it  is  not  enough  simply  to 
"increase  the  size  of  die  cake";  the  way  the  cake  is  di\ided  is 
tIeepK'  rcle\  ant  to  the  d\  namics  of  development.  Moreo\  er,  if 
large  numbers  ot  poor  are  left  hopeless,  their  povert}'  will 
undemiine  the  fabric  of  our  societies  through  confrontation, 
\  iolence  and  civil  disortler.  If  we  are  committed  to  the  pro- 
motion of  human  dignitx'  and  peace,  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  poveitv  and  the  nsks  to  peace  diat  such  indifterence 
may  entail.  \\'e  all  must  work  together  to  relie\'e  this  human 
suffering:  diis  is  w  hat  solidaritv  means. 

The  tragic  situatif)n  ot  a  sigiiificant  part  of  Africa — where 
at  least  one-third  oi  the  nations  are  directly  or  indirectly 
invoK'cd  in  militan,  ci\il  or  ti"ibal  conflicts — challenges  any 
illusion  that  progress  in  the  human  condition  can  be  achieved 
if  these  conflicts  are  not  brought  to  an  end.  At  least  a  more 
cf)ncerted  eftbit  should  be  made  to  reduce  tensions  and  to 
pre\ent  new  ones.  Skeptics  and  cynics  aside,  with  the  li\es  of 
so  man\'  people  at  stake,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  supporting 


the  many  proposals  made  to  contain  anns  trade  and  miliiv 
expenditures,  including  those  by  die  Pontifical  Council  sr 
Justice  and  Peace. 

Many  other  factors  will  have  to  be  considered  foi 
development  to  become  effective.  Some  poor  count 
themselves  are  already  showing  what  can  be  done  when 
ultimate  objective  is  human  development.  But  a  program 
work  onl\-  if  a  counti-\'s  citizens  want  it  to  work — not  just 
gcn  ernment,  but  die  people  and  organizations  within  its  - 
et\'.  In  short,  success  lies  in  national  "ownership"  of  the  ] 
cies  through  a  paiticipator\'  approach  diat  engages  civil  s 
et\'  in  a  constiaictive  dialogue.  Absolutely  centi^al  to  the  s| 
of  w  hat  the  Bretton  Woods  institutions  are  doing  now  i 
make  sure  diat  the  counti-}'  is  in  the  drivers  seat  of  the  | 
cess.  And  the  rest  ot  the  world  should  then  be  ready  to  ti 
promptly  with  the  needed  support  in  at  least  the  follo\ 
diree  areas. 

First,  rich  nations  should  assign  the  highest  priorittt 
providing  unresQ-icted  market  access  for  all  exports  ft^onir 
poorest  countries,  so  that  diese  counnies  can  begin  to  bo 
more  fully  fi^om  integration  into  the  global  trading  systeii 

Second,  we  should  support  policies  that  encouragen; 
inflow  of  private  capital,  especially  foreign  direct  investiTr 
w  ith  its  twin  benefits  ot  new  financing  and  technolog}'  ti 
fers. 
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Iiiicl,  we  should  not  only  promise  financial  contrihu- 
,;  we  should  also  deliver  on  our  promises.  This  goes 
nd  the  simple  pnnision  ot  hatllv  neetled  financing.  The 
fahric  ot  a  uniting  world  communirv  requires  mutual 
,  giving  ones  word  means  just  that. 
)ver  the  past  decade,  we  have  witnessed  two  paradoxes, 
he  one  hand,  while  the  industrial  countries  have  hap- 
been  collecting  their  peace  dividends,  they  have 
lily  reduced  their  official  development  assistance, 
has  fallen  far  short  ot  the  target  of  0.70  percent  of 
.  domestic  product  that  all — with  the  exception  ot  the 
ed  States — had  pledged  to  achieve  for  the  year  2000. 
le  same  time,  at  one  world  conference  after  another 
committed  themselves,  along  with  developing  coun- 
,  to  promote  measurable  and  achievable  human 
opment  objectives.  For  example,  at  the  Copenhagen 
aration  the  signatories  promised  to  reduce  by  halt 
lumber  ot  people  on  this  planet  living  in  abject 
rty  by  2015. 

1  ut  many  of  the  world's  top  leaders  have  been  losing 
of  these  pledges.  I  am  nevertheless  pleased  that  they 
:d  each  year  to  consider,  on  the  occasion  of  future 
j  ings  of  the  G-8  (the  top  eight  industrialized  nations), 
!  ailed  report  providing  an  evaluation  of  progress 
1  :  toward  meeting  these  goals.  If  there  are  delays  in 


reaching  the  goals,  the  report  is  to  propose  additional 
measures  needed  to  achieve  them. 

This  is  onlv  a  small  step,  but  it  shows  how  fragile  our  col- 
lective commitments  are,  and  how  small  the  chances  are  that 
they  will  be  tulfilletl  without  a  worldwide  mobilization  of 
jHiblic  opinion,  like  die  Jubilee  2000  campaign  tor  debt  relief. 
It  I  were  asked  what  should  be  die  theme  of  a  new  campaign, 
I  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  must  work  to  ensure  diat 
the  pletlges  we  have  made  are  fultilled.  We  must  make  the 
first  decade  ot  the  new  cenmrv  one  ot  fulfilling  pledges.  It  we 
allow  cynicism  to  prevail,  we  may  as  well  give  up  the  dream 
ot  a  more  fi^atemal  global  societ)'.  This  is  a  matter  of  gix'at 
urgency.  I  tear  the  moment  is  coming  soon  when  we  will  be 
told  that  considering  the  time  lost  since  these  pledges  were 
made,  the  original  targets  will  no  longer  be  atuunable.  The 
situation  is  pressing.  We  need  a  jolt  of  responsibility  and  soli- 
darity. 

Two  other  initiatives  could  also  make  a  major  difference. 
One  is  a  vigorous  implementati(jn  of  die  debt  reduction  ini- 
tiative tor  the  heavily  indebted  poor  countries  (H.I.P.C.s). 
We  should  go  on  pressing  for  the  quick  adoption  of  measures 
needed  for  those  interested  countries  to  beneiit  fully  trom 
this  initiative.  Industrial  countries  should  tindertake  to  open 
their  markets  completely  to  the  products  of  I i.I.P.C.  s.  Tliis 
is  of  the  highest  priority,  together  with  the  pnjvision  of  ade- 
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quatc  tlnancing  tor  this  initiative,  rememhcring  that  clelu 
reduction  should  in  no  \va\'  he  seen  as  a  suhstinite  for  new 
funds. 

VVIiat  I  am  proposing  is  not  an  ohligation  of  generosifv' 
toward  a  world  much  poorer  than  ours.  Rather,  it  is  our  con- 
tribution to  strengthening  the  vei'v  tahric  ot  a  world  that  is 
now  one,  a  tal)ric  crucially  dependent  on  the  elimination  ot 
war,  respect  for  commitment  to  the  less  fortunate  and  active 
support  tor  those  w  ho  w  ant  to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 

Universal  Public  Authority  and  Subsidiarity 

In  additi(jn  to  poxertw  man\  peo[ile  Uxhv  sutter  fi-om  a  lack 
of  control  over  their  own  destiny.  I  hey  tear  that  there  is  no 
legitimate  authority-  to  deal  with  increasingly  global  prob- 
lems like  threats  to  the  environment,  increased  diaig  abuse, 
widespreail  corruption,  international  crime  and  money  laun- 
dering, in  order  to  address  all  these  issues,  developing  and 
maintaining  an  institution  with  worldwide  authorir\'  is  cru- 
cial. 

In  a  prophetic  move  at  the  beginning  ot  the  l^''6()s.  Pope 
John  XXIIl  called  Uyv  the  establishment  of  a  public  authority- 
with  universal  appeal  and  support.  Such  a  suggestion,  e\'en  it 
its  nnplementation  seems  as  remote  today  as  it  appeared 
then,  should  be  revisitetl.  hi  conjunction  with  the  ]irinciple 
of  subsidiarity,  it  could  help  to  create  die  institudonal  condi- 
rions  for  a  better  protecrion  ot  the  world  conimunitv  against 


collective  risks  on  a  global  scale,  and  to  ol)tain  a  clearer  r 
cepdon  of  our  common  destiny. 

What  is  currentiy  being  accomplished  through  the  L  t 
ed  Nations  and  other  international  institutions  is  certain 
not  negligible.  But  we  could  achieve  better  results  iiv( 
revisited  the  broader  issue  of  world  economic  govemate 
not  by  setting  up' some  sort  of  world  economic  govermrtit 
but  by  tinding  a  global  response  to  inescapable  problen  fi 
worldwide  dimension.  Wliile  globalization  has  until 
operated  at  the  w  him  of  more  or  less  autonomous  tinai 
and  technological  torces,  it  is  high  time  that  progress  to\ 
world  unirv  be  made  consistently  and  in  the  ser\  K 
humankiinl.  Wliat  is  requiretl  are  instituticMis  that  can  1: 
tate  joint  retlecrion  at  the  highest  levels  and  can  ensure 
globalized  strategies  are  adopted  and  implemented,  whi 
appears  that  those  problems  can  be  dealt  with  effecti\e 
die  global  level. 

The  problems  are  serious  and  numerous.  I  would  lii 
point  out  just  three  ot  them: 

1.  the  lack  ot  internationally  eftective  institutions  in 
fields  ot  major  global  concern  such  as  the  environii 
immigration  and  initiatives  to  curb  monopolies, 

2.  the  lack  ot  tair  representation  in  international  'o 
nomic  decision-making  and 

3.  the  lack  of  response  to  political  concerns  on  the  p;i 
international  institutions. 
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The  hick  of  response  to  political  concerns  calls  for  a 
imcuork  in  which  leaders  at  the  highest  political  level 
n  define  strategies  lor  inullihicetetl  issues  that  are  cur- 
nth'  addresseil  1)\  xarious  officials  in  ditlerent  dcfiart- 
ents  of  national  administrations. 

Equally  important  and  urgent  is 
°  "political  res|)onsil)ilit\'"  ot  inter- 
tional  institutions,  loo  often  the 
ter  are  portrayed  as  unaccountahle 
hnocracies.  The  truth  is  that  they 
;  in  tact  responsible  and  account- 
le  to  their  member  governments, 
t  the\  are  not  perceivetl  as  such, 
om  time  to  time,  some  govern- 
;nts  find  it  politically  convenient 
t  to  endorse  publicly  actions  that 
;y  support  in  those  institutions, 
metheless,  it  is  ciiicial  that  these 
i-emments  voice  dieir  unequivocal 
)port  for  the  positions  taken  in 
:  executive  bodies  of  these  institti- 

ns.  Such  proposals  have  been 
de,  at  least  in  the  I.M.F.  Far  from  leading  to  an  undue 
[iticization,  such  clear  support  would,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
dUc,  place  political  responsibilit}'  squarely  where  it  already 

.  But  most  governments  are  not  \  et  convinced  of  this. 


A  major  factor  behind  the  resistance  to  change  stems 
from  the  fear  that  national  sovereigntv  might  be  handed 
over  to  anon\mous  and  distant  institutions  that  are  outside 
an\  democratic  control.  I  bis  would  ot  course  be  contrary 
to  a  basic  princi|)le  that  (Catholic  social  teaching  has  pur- 
,r.jj  sued  since  the  Middle  Ages: 
the  principle  ot  subsidiarit)'.  As 
I'lipe  John  XXlITs  enc}'clical 
I'liu'iii  III  Tcrris  (1M63)  clearly 
I. lies,  the  worldvvitle  ptiblic 
Mithority  must  evaluate  and 
lind  a  solution  to  economic, 
siicial,  political  and  cultural 
|)roblems  that  attect  the  uni- 
\crsal  common  good.  These 
are  problems  that,  because  ot 
their  extreme  gravit\',  vastness 
ami  urgency,  must  be  consid- 
ered too  diftlcult  for  the  rulers 
of  indixidual  states  to  solve 
v\  ith  any  degree  of  success. 
But  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of 
uiiuei  s  il  authority  to  limit  the  sphere  of  action  ot  the  pub- 
lic authority  of  individual  States,  |but  rather]  to  create 
world  conditions  in  which  the  public  authorities  ot  each 
nation,  its  citizens  and  intermediate  groups,  can  earn'  out 
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their  tasLs,  fulfill  their  duties  and  claim  their  rights  with 
greater  securitx'  (Xo.  140-1).  Thus  the  more  we  see  the 
need  to  grant  new  responsibilities  to  worldwide  bodies, 
the  more  it  is  also  necessaiT  to  make  clear  that  their  con- 
tribution can  onh'  be  subsidiaiT. 

Nothing  can  be  accomplished 
globally  unless  it  has  been  taken  up  at 
the  grass  roots  and  supported  bv  ini- 
tiatives ot  the  entire  institutional 
chain.  initiati\  es  in  which  X.G.O.  s 
can  pla\-  an  ever  greater  role.  Respon- 
sible citizenship  at  all  levels  must  l)e 
one  ot  the  ke\'  values  ot  the  21st  cen- 
tiir\'.  A  new  kind  of  citizenship  must 
be  created — n(jt  simply  a  vague  cos- 
mopolitanism, but  a  genuine  citizen- 
ship at  all  le\  els  ot  government:  local, 
regional,  national  and  global. 

.\  global  sense  of  responsibilit\ 
and  solidaritw  a  renewed  world  ijo\- 
ernance  based  on  subsidiarit\"  and  a 
new  sense  of  world  citizenship — 
would  these  values  be  sufficient  tor  all  people  of  goodwill 
to  transform  globalization  into  a  tool  for  human  progress? 
Pro\ided  all  the  suggested  changes  are  undertaken,  I 
would  be  inclined  to  respond  positivelv. 


Nevertheless  we  should  keep  in  mind  what  Hav 
added  to  his  suggestion  to  restructure  our  system  of  vr 
ues:  "How  can  this  new  value  system  be  achieved  w  itho 
a  significant  advance  in  human  spiritualir\'?"  Do  we  ha 
what  it  takes  to  generate  thi 
This  is  a  domain  where  the  chur^ 
has  a  comparative  advantag 
Allow  me  to  suggest  that  tl 
church  make,  in  the  simplest  la 
Liuage  possible,  a  pronouncemc 
iin  this.  At  the  ver)-  heart  of 
message  would  be  what  Chr; 
himself  revealed  to  us  about  Ci^ 
as  Trinit)  :  the  triune  commun 
in  which  all  communities  and  si  > 
eties,  including  the  communit\ 
nations,  have  their  origin,  the 
model  and  their  basic  sustainabi 
t\-.  This  is  the  basis  on  which  r 
church  has  been  able,  over  tii' 
to  elaborate  its  social  teaching 
offer  its  followers  the  princij- 
and  values  on  which  to  build  a  more  fraternal  wor. 
This  is  the  source  to  which  we  must  return:  an  int 
haustible  source  ot  progress  in  spiritualif\'  and  humani/- 
tion. 
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Remembering  Eudora 
Velty 


"1^ 


sheltered  life 
I  be  a  daring  life 
well ' 

KATHLEEN  FEELEY 


UDORA  WELTY, 

<who    died  on 
July  23  at  the  age 
J  of  92,  will  remain 
'er  for  me  a  Southern 
ewoman  who  honed  her 
ag  skills  to  do  her  life's 
:  create  lasting  literature, 
lived    in  Mississippi 
.ghout  the  era  of  the  civil 
s  movement,  seemingly 
:  from  the  fray.  But  she 
1  it  in  her  own  fashion,  as 
cene  I  will  recount  illus- 


the  early  1980s,  I  was  invit- 
a  special  celebration  at  a 

Tiown  women's  college  in  the  South.  Eudora  Welt}'  was 
as  the  featured  speaker.  tKs,  I  had  a  sti-ong  interest  in 
lem  women  writers,  I  seized  the  opportunit)'  to  hear 

'he  campus  was  festive  with  banners.  As  the  college 
:n  and  their  parents  and  guests  filed  into  the  auditori- 
noticed  that  all  the  students  were  dressed  in  white.  (I 
d  later  diat  white  attire  for  important  functions  was  a 
on  of  die  college.)  I  took  my  place  among  them,  and 
all  the  white  faces  as  well  as  the  white  clothing. 
:  the  announced  hour,  Eudora  Welty  and  her  hostess 
■  d  out  onto  the  stage.  Her  tall  figure  was  slightly 

EEN  FEELEY.  S.S.N.D..  is  the  former  president  of  the 
0'  e  of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland,  where  she  is  now  a  pro- 
5  of  English,  and  the  author  of  Flannery  O'Connor:  Voice 
f  Peacock. 


Om 
Writers 

Eudora 


stooped,  and  she  wore  a  lovely  shawl  arounel  her  shoulders. 
She  sat  regally  while  she  was  introduced.  Then  she  rose  to 
die  podium,  took  a  book  fi-om  under  her  shawl  and  said,  "I 
am  going  to  read  vou  a  stoiy." 

She  opened  the  book  slowK'  and  deliberately,  antl  iiegan 
to  read  "Liv\ne."  It  is  the  stoiy  of  a  16-year-okl  black  girl  in 
the  South,  living  in  povert\',  who  attracts  the  attention  of 
Solomon,  an  okler  black  man  who  owns  his  home  and  his 
land,  some  distance  away.  He  courts  her,  and  she  is  in  awe  at 
his  attention.  Concerned,  he  asks  her  "...it  she  was  choosing 
winter,  would  she  pine  for  spring...."  She  answers,  "No 
indeed."  She  niames  him,  and  he  caiTies  her  over  the  thresh- 
oki  of  his  house  to  her  new  and  more  prosperous  life. 

After  nine  years  ot  keeping  her  in  relative  seclusion  (he 
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will  allow  her  to  go  only  as  tar  as  the  chicken  house  and  the 
well),  he  becomes  ill.  She  continues  to  cook  delicacies  for 
him  and  nurse  him  w  ith  reverence  and  tenderness. 

One  sj)ring  day,  weaiy  ot  her  isolation,  she  takes  a  walk 
and  meets  (^ash,  a  sporty  young  black  man  who  is  working 
some  distance  away.  Her  heart  leaps.  Cash  follows  her  into 
her  house,  and  they  steal  into  the  bedroom.  Solomon 
opens  his  eyes  to  see  his  own  field  hand  ready  to  claim  his 
woman,  his  house  and  his  land.  He  hands  Liwie  his  silver 
watch  anti  dies. 

As  Eudora  Welty  read  the  story,  with  all  the  passion  ot 
one  who  wrote  it,  I  could  feel  tension  grip  the  audience.  A 
breathless  stillness  pervaded  the  auditorium.  Eveiyone  was 
completely  absorbed  in  the  tale. 

She  finished  the  st(jry,  closed  the  book  and  stepped  to 
one  side  of  the  podium  and  bowed.  The  stimned  audience 
began  clapping,  anti  continued  as  she  stepped  to  the  other 
side  of  the  podium  and  bowed  again.  T  hen  she  lett  the 
stage. 

It  was  a  literar)'  pertormance  ot  the  first  magnitude.  I 
sat  entranced  in  the  spell  she  had  woven.  Slowly  the  audi- 
ence rose  and  conversations  began. 

Later  that  afternoon,  while  strolling  around  the  cam- 
[)us  amid  students  and  parents,  I  approached  two  students 
who  were  walking  tf)gether.  I  introduced  myself  and  com- 


mented on  their  beautiftil  campus.  I  hoped  they  would  ll< 
about  Welty 's  story.  But  they  did  not. 

Finally,  I  said,  "Wasn't  Eudora  Welty  wondertV' 
Silence.  Then  one  student  responded,  "I  wish  she  had  o- 
kf/i  to  us." 

"But  she  ilid  speak  to  you,"  I  countered.  "WTiy  do  k 
think  she  chose  to  read  that  story?  Didn't  your  hun 
rejoice  for  the  liberation  of  that  young  woman?  Didn't  n 
feel  the  pride  and  the  remorse  of  that  old  man,  who 
the  ragged  and  barefoot  hired  hand  ready  to  claim 
hard-won  home  and  wite?  Under  the  skin,  aren't  huiar 
beings  more  alike  than  different?"  i 

"Oh,"  the  student  said. 

I  bought  a  copy  of  Welty 's  latest  book,  0??e  Wr, 
Begiiiiiiiigs,  at  the  college  bookstore  and  read  it 
evening.  WTien  I  reached  the  final  paragraph,  I  knew 
Welty  had  taken  the  risk  to  read  that  stoi-y  in  that  sen 
Her  memoir  ends  this  way:  "As  you  have  seen,  I  am  a  \ 
er  who  came  of  a  sheltered  life.  A  sheltered  life  can 
tiaring  life  as  well.  Vor  all  serious  daring  starts  from  vHi- 
in." 

Welty  could  have  chosen  another  story,  "A  V\rj 
Path,"  to  illuminate  her  appreciation  of  the  virtues  olit 
black  race,  but  the  one  she  chose  was  right  for  her  , 
ence.  (I  learned  the  next  dav  that  manv  ot  the  studentsji. 
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ir  parents  were  deeply  moved  l)y  "Liv\'ie"  and  its  iin[ili- 
ons.) 

I  often  teach  "A  Worn  Patli,"  the  stor\'  ot  the  journey 
^hoenix  Jackson,  "an  old  Negro  woman  with  her  head 
I  in  a  red  rag,"  from  her  home  in  the  hills  to  the  city  of 
tchez.  Several  times  a  year  she  had  to  make  this  journey 
ret  medicine  from  the  free  clinic  for  her  grandson.  Her 
1  "worn  path"  is  her  guide.  She  encounters  several 
,  te  persons  along  the  way,  and  they  are  uniformly  con- 
cending.  Wlien  she  has  conquered  the  perils  of  the 
-ney  akin  to  those  of  Ulysses,  reached  the  clinic,  exam- 
1  the  bottle  of  medicine  and  put  it  into  her  pocket,  she 
1  would  face  the  long  journey  home.  "[H]er  slow  step 
an  on  the  stairs,  going  down."  The  banal,  breezy,  or 
cious  people  she  encounters  are  toils  for  her  intrepid 
it. 

Flannery  O'Connor,  like  Eudora  Welty,  has  been 
jsed  of  being  oblivious  to  the  racism  amid  which  she 
d.  But  O'Connor  also  addressed  racism  in  her  own 
"ary  way.  Anyone  who  reads  "Everything  That  Rises 
1  St  Converge"  cannot  miss,  beneath  the  laughter  that 
I  story  provokes,  O'Connor's  ridicule  of  the  false  over- 
I  ;s  that  Julian  makes  to  black  strangers.  Anyone  who 
i  ures  identical  hats  on  Julian's  mother  and  the  large 
I  ;k  woman  on  the  bus  intuits  the  rock-bottom  equality 


that  the  hats  symbolize. 

In  one  of  O'(>()nnor's  letters  to  a  friend,  she  speaks  of 
having  written  "a  story  called  'Everything  That  Rises 
Must  Converge,'  which  is  a  physical  proposition  that  I 
found  in  Pere  Teilhard  and  am  applying  to  a  certain  situa- 
tion in  the  Southern  states  &  indeed  in  all  the  world"  (The 
Habit  of  Be  i  fig). 

When  Katherine  Anne  Porter  died  in  1980,  her 
requiem  Mass  was  held  in  Theresa  (Chapel  at  the  College 
of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland.  She  had  participated  in  the 
luicharist  in  that  chapel  on  one  of  her  visits  to  Notre 
Dame.  Her  nephew,  Paul  Porter,  and  her  publisher  had 
notified  her  friends.  On  that  Friday  morning,  Sept.  19, 
Eudora  Welty  walked  into  the  chapel,  alone,  and  joined 
the  other  mourners.  I  was  deeply  moved  to  see  her  regal 
figure  bent  in  prayer.  I  remembered  that  it  had  been 
Porter's  introduction  to  Welty 's  first  book  of  short  stories 
that  launched  Welty's  literary  career.  She  had  made  the 
long  journey  to  honor  her  mentor. 

Eudora  Welty's  own  death  marks  the  end  of  an  era. 
She  and  O'Connor  were  Southern  gentlewomen  who 
never  carried  a  banner,  never  created  a  slogan,  but  used 
their  considerable  literary  gifts  to  write  novels  and  stories 
that  probed  the  depth  of  the  human  heart,  revealing  the 
basic  equality  of  every  human  being.  0 
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Softly  With 


Euthanasia  Legislation 
in  die  Netherlands 

BY   1  llOMAS  A.  SHANNON 


IN  !•  ARLY  APRIL,  the  upper  house  of  the 
Dutch  Parhament  voted  to  legalize  what 
has  been  a  legally  tolerated  practice  for  the 
last  two  decades:  euthanasia  and  physician 
assisted  suicide  (PAS).  Over  the  last  decades  FIol- 
land  has  moved  to  a  more  open  and  accepted 
practice  of  euthanasia  and  PAS  by  developing  a 
set  of  guidelines  that,  if  followed,  would  basically 
ensure^  that  a  physician  would  not  be  prosecuted 
for  murder.  Hiese  practices  were  a  response  to  _ 
the  helplessness  of  a  person  with  a  terminal  ill- 
ness  who  was  also  in  unbearable  pain,  as  well  as 
to  a  growing  sense  of  many  physicians  that  they 
should  not  abandon  their  patients  in  this  final 
time  of  need.  The  practice  moved  from  being 
known  but  not  discussed  to  being  discussed  and 
practiced  openly— ultimately  with  the  sanction  of 
the  courts. 

Idius  the  current  legislation  simply  ratifies 
what  Dutch  practice  has  been,  but  with  a  few 
new  elements.  There  are  two  general  provisions: 
first,  that  the  physician  reports  the  death  to  the 
coroner  with  the  cause  listed  as  euthanasia  or  PAS.  The 
case  can  then  l)e  reviewed  to  determine  if  the  proper  pro- 
cedure has  been  followed.  Second,  the  physician  must 
practice  due  care,  the  requirements  of  which  are  identified 
•as  follows:  the  physician  has  the  conviction  that  the  request 
is  voluntaiy  and  well  considered  and,  further,  is  convinced 
that  the  patient  is  facing  interminable  and  unendurable 
suffering;  the  patient  is  informed  of  this  situation;  both 
physician  and  patient  are  convinced  that  there  is  no  odier 
reasoivrMc  solurion;  other  physicians  have  been  consulted 

THOMAS  A.  SHANNON  IS  a  professor  of  religion  and  social 
ethics  at  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Massachusetts. 
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and  have  validated  the  process  in  writing;  the  physician 
helped  the  patient  to  die  with  appropriate  medical  care. 

Of  these  requirements,  two  are  of  particular  intci 
The  first  represents  a  shift  ft-om  previous  criteria  in  that 
ti-aditional  criterion  of  a  tenninal  illness  is  now  elimin: 
The  new  phrasing  is  "interminable  and  unendurable  sii 
ing."  mile  suffering  has  always  been  among  the  criteri  i 
has  been  understood  to  be  a  consequence  of  terminal  illi^s 
The  si«,mificance  of  this  shift  is  critical,  for  now  the  dc. 
open  tor  euthanasia  or  PAS  on  psychiatric  grounds,  b 
someone  whose  unendurable  and  interminable  suffeti] 
comes  ft-om  a  mental  condition  is  as  qualified  for  eudiai,a 
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PAS  as  is  someone  cMng  from  cancer.  Of  course  this  is 
new  in  the  Netherlands.  Tlie  new  legislation  just  formal- 
i  current  practice.  I  he  issue  ot  the  c()nii)etence  ot  a 
ent  in  such  cases  is  lelt  unresolveil. 

A  second  requirement  has  to  do  with  consent.  What  is  to 
done  widi  minors  who  request  euthanasia  or  PAS?  I  "he 
slation  identifies  die  age  of  18  as  die  legal  age  of  consent. 

the  legislation  fine-tunes  this  in  two  ways.  Mrst,  while  it 
)gnizx's  that  chiltlren  aged  16  and  17  can  make  their  own 
isions,  parents  must  he  involved  in  the  decision-making 
cess.  Second,  for  children  12  to  16,  parents'  ajiprcnal  of 
lanasia  or  PAS  is  required.  While  euthanasia  ot  infants 
been  documented,  this  new  legisladon  opens  the  door 
^cater  application  to  a  younger  group. 
One  i.ssue  I  find  interesting  in  these  developments  is 
.  they  are  occurring  in  a  culture  that  is  still  relatively 
logeneous  and  that  has  an  excellent  medical  sv'stem  in 
•e.  Although  the  seeds  of  a  pluralistic  societ}'  are  at  work 
iolland,  the  culture  is  still  reasonably  unified.  /Viiyone 
)  wants  a  family  physician  can  have  one,  and  one  can 
;lop  a  very  good  and  long-lasting  relationship  with  that 
sician.  These  are  two  critical  background  conditions 

make  possible  a  relatively  stnictured  conversation  on 
topic  in  Holland — conditions  that  do  not  exist  in  the 
ted  States  with  its  pluralistic  culture  and  inadequate 
th  care  system. 

How  would  the  Dutch  system  work  here?  1  he  coni- 
1  assumption  in  the  United  States  is  that  the  market 
solve  medical  problems — hence  the  nish  to  H.M.O.s. 
■  fact  is,  such  an  assumption  is  w  rong — hence  the  finan- 
marginality  of  many  H.M.O.s.  It  might  appear  utterly 
cal  to  say  that  euthanasia  and  PAS  in  the  United  States 
lid  fit  in  perfecdy  with  a  monetaiy  medical  policy  driv- 
)y  cost-benefit  analysis.  But  perhaps,  w  hen  one  reviews 
current  practice  of  diagnostic  related  groups,  capitation 
ling  and  bonuses  for  physicians  and  H.M.O.s  coming 
nder  liudget,  the  observation  is  not  cynical  but  all  too 
ropriate  and  alarming,  fuithanasia  and  PAS  cannot  be 
ussed  in  isolation  fi^oni  the  crisis  in  medical  care  in  our 
itry,  particularly  if  these  practices  will  be  promoted  as 
lical  therapy  for  psychiatric  disorders, 
lb  consider  euthanasia  antl  PAS  for  psychiatric  reasons 
ns  many  critical  and  problematic  doors.  One  is  the 
ipetency  of  the  mentally  ill,  which  raises  yery  difficult 
itions  about  theories  of  mental  illness,  understandings 
ompetence,  the  possibility  of  paternalism  and  the  role 
imilies  in  decision-making,  to  name  just  a  few.  Then 
examination  of  competency  will  be  extended  to  adoles- 
:s — as  it  has  been  in  Holland.  And  then  there  is  the 
nsion  of  the  practice  of  euthanasia  to  infants — also  as  it 
"been  done  in  Holland.  These  are  topics  that  have  not 
ived  much  discussion  in  the  United  States.  The  prob- 
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Catbird 


-Ajiotlier  thick  book  of  testimonies — 
I  knew  I  could  not  remember  them  all 
It  w  as  as  though  the  sun  n  ors 
w  ere  moving  past  me  in  a  Hne. 
6c  I  were  choosing  among  them: 
that  way  to  obH\"ion.  this  wa\" 
into  a  poem  w  ith  mv  rhnhmic  baton. 
But  this  spring  morning  a  catbird  sang 
outside  m\  door  while  I  w  as  reading, 

while  Rabbi  Solomon  H.  remembered  his  son. 

a  nine-vear-old  who  had. 

Solomon  tells  us. 

half  the  book  of  Psalms  hv  heart. 

\Mien  he  was  taken  to  be  slaughtered. 

he  was  saMug  the  Psalms  from  memoiy. 

just  before  being  gassed,  the  boy  said, 

"I  am  still  going  to  pra\'  to  Ciod. 

.Maybe  at  the  last  moment  w  e  w  ill  still  be  saved," 

&  1  looked  up. 

^.  as  catbirds  w  ill,  this  one 

kept  singing  like  craz)-.  its  song 

losing  track  of  its  beginning. 

ne\  er  the  melodies  ot  final  meanings. 

but  going  on  as  though  nothing 

within  its  own  singing 

could  ever  not  remember 

e\"enthing. 

William  Heyen 


lem  of  extending  eudianasia  or  PAS  to  these  other  grouj 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  larger  discussion  of  adult  ul 
and  will  complicate  the  discussion  tremendouslv. 

Of  course  PAS  has  been  legal  in  the  state  of  Oregon 
several  \  ears,  and  a  few  hundred  people  have  availed  the 
selves  ot  this  option.  Published  reports  and  studies  b\  • 
state  claim  no  abuses  of  the  procedure  have  been  disc 
ered.  But  the  availabilit\'  and  status  of  end-of-life  care — n, 
only  in  Oregon  but  elsewhere — must  be  part  of  the  discij 
sion.  Is  appropriate  end-of-life  care,  such  as  a  visitinff  ni; 
progi-am.  nursing  home  or  hospice  palliative  care  availal: 
to  the  dying?  Or  will  it  become  the  assumption  th 
euthanasia  or  PAS  w  ill  sen  e  as  the  main  fonn  of  end-of- 
care?  It  is  one  sort  of  ethical  question  w  hen  euthanasia 
PAS  are  part  of  a  much  larger  svstem  of  medical  care  t 
includes  appropriate  end-of-life  care,  and  quite  ano: 
when  thev  are  the  default  position.  Wliile  the  Unu 
States  has  an  excellent  system  of  rescue  medicine,  the  rr 
record  on  end-of-lite  care  is  radier  poor.  W  e  seem  wili 
to  spend  millions  to  dela\'  or  prolong  death  using  the  n 
sophisticated  medical  technologies,  but  unwilling  to 
money  into  hospice  care  or  even  appropriate  training 
pain  management.  The  question  of  euthanasia  and  1 
does  not  stand  alone:  it  is  part  of  a  larger  discussion  ot  ■ 
provision  ot  health  care  in  die  countr};  a  debate  w  e  cont  ■ 
ue  to  a\T)id. 

L  nfortunateh  deadi  comes  to  us  all — bv  accident, 
ness  or  simph'  from  old  age.  But  now  death  comes  .' 
iniection  or  pill,  thus  blurring  the  distinction  betwee  ' 
healing  iniection  of  medication  or  taking  a  pill  prescri 
to  cure  an  illness.  The  role  of  the  ph\  sician  is  also  blur; 
healer  or  killer,  the  one  w  ho  seeks  to  cure  or  the  one  ^ 
terminates  the  patient  in  order  to  end  suffering.  The  c. 
and  acti\  e  involvement  of  the  physician  in  euthanasia  r 
PAS  marks  a  distinct  shift  in  the  traditional  role  of* 
ph\  sician.  .\nd  w  hile  traditional  roles  should  not  be  uph 
for  their  own  sake,  w  e  might  think  a  little  longer  when 
consequences  of  such  a  shift  are  indeed  lethal. 

I  his  is  not  an  argument  that  a  ph\  sician  must  e\t( 
life  as  long  as  technically  possible.  The  Catholic  traditi 
for  example,  presents  an  extraordinarih'  wise  approacli 
the  dangers  of  o\  ertreamient  and  the  legitimacy  of  ten 
naring  treatment.  1  he  tradition  knows  that  ultimately  < 
nnist  step  aside  and  not  pre\  ent  the  tinai  great  transit 
of  life.  But  this  tradition  also  recognizes  the  dangers  of 
timj  others  determine  when  this  is  to  be.  The  tradit 
also  know  s  that  such  decisions  bring  w  ith  them  m 
\alue  iudtrments  about  qualit\'  ot  lite  and  perception- 
the  social  value  of  the  patient.  Death  on  our  own  tem^ 
frauffht  with  moral  ambiguities.  Euthanasia  and  PAS  i 
be  too  simple  and  simplistic  a  resolution  of  these  pr 
lems.  i' 
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faith  in  focus 


'Tis  Grace  Hath 
Brought  Me  Safe 
Thus  Far 

Seven  Decades  a  Jesuit 


BY  WALTER  J.  BURGHARDT 


Till  SI-  Rl-Cl  \-  1  W'I  KKS  I  Wmx 
l>ccii  miisini;  drtMinlikc  (i\cr 
my  sc\  cn  jcsLiit  ticc.ulcs.  I  inic 
;iik1  again  1  was  struck  1)\  a  line 
h'oni  that  c\lt  so  |i(i|iulai"  h\nin  "Amaz- 
ing (iracc."  I'.ight  monosx  llaMcs:  I  is 
grace  hath  hroLight  me  sate  thus  hir." 
(irace.  Not  some  \ague  abstraction. 
Rather,  (ioi.l\  ceaseless  presence  in  my 
life:  insjiiration  for  m\  minil,  love  tor  m\' 
heai't,  courage  tor  nn  will.  l  or  all  ot  this 
the  pro|ier  response  is  the  \\  a\  the  Pret- 
ace  ot  the  Latin  Mass  hegins:  /  c/c 
ilioniii/i  ct  lustiiiii  est....  "It  is  utterK  fitting 
and  a  matter  ot  jListice,  O  ( loci,  always 
and  e\er\\\here  to  gi\e  you  thanks  anil 
|)raise."'  In  thanksgixing  am!  praise,  let 
me  touch  on  three  areas  w  here  grace  has 
enriched  me  hexond  what  I  could  ha\e 
im.igined.  I  he  three  areas  overlap,  hut 
they  can  he  distinguished  hy  their  special 
emphases.  One  man's  experience,  hut  I 
suspect  it  mav  tiiid  rich  resonance  in 
i\nierica\  readers. 

I 

I'irst.  nn  spiritu.il  journev.  I]asicall\, 
ignatian  s|)iritualit\ .  1  lere,  sw  ittK",  three 
intluences  on  my  spirituality.  I'irst, 
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boot<s  and  many  articles,  was  ttie  manag- 
ing editor/editor  in  chief  of  Theological 
Studies  for  44  years.  He  is  currently  senior 
fellow  at  the  Wciodstock  Theological  Cen- 
ter. Georgetown  University,  and  founder 
and  director  of  the  center's  project  Preach- 
ing the  Just  Word. 


Ignatius  Loyola's  con- 
viction that  he  had  a 
direct  encounter  with 
Ciod.  Karl  Rahner,  S.J., 
( I  '>()4-S4)  has  put  these 
worcls  on  rile  lips  ot 
Ignatius: 

I  was  convinced 
that  first,  tenta- 
ti\el\,  (.luring 
my  illness  at  Loyola,  anti  deci- 
si\  ely,  during  my  time  as  a  hermit 
in  .Manresa  I  hati  a  direct 
encounter  with  (iod....  1  am  not 
talking  ahout  forms  ,md  \  isions, 
s\'ml)()ls,  Noices,  the  gift  ot  tears. 
All  I  sa\  is  I  knew  Ciod,  nameless 
anil  untathomahle,  silent  and  \  et 
near,  bestowing  Ilimseit  upon 
me  in  I  lis  1  rinir\'.  I  knew  (loil 
l)e\()nil  all  concrete  imaginings.  1 
knew  1  lim  clearly  in  such  near- 
ness and  grace  as  is  impossible  to 
confound  or  mistake....  I  e\|)eri- 
enced  (iod  Ilimseit,  not  human 
woihIs  describing  Ilim....  i  his 
experience  is  grace  indeed,  and 
basicalK'  there  is  no  one  to  w  hom 
it  is  refused,  (lij^iiiitiiis  iif  l.iiyo/ii, 
\')7').  p.  II -1.^) 

(irace  indeed,  and  it  has  not  been  refused 
to  me. 

Second,  Ignatius'  conviction  in  the 
closing  contemplation  of  his  .Spiritual 
Exercises,  "How  to  Love  Like  (iod.  " 
(ioil,  specifically  (dirist,  is  present  every- 


where, working  like  a  laborer  for  niin 
all  creatures  on  the  face  of  the  earthji 
startlingly  concrete  language,  IgnajB 
compelled  me  to  rev  amp  a  narrow  thj- 
og\-  that  implies  that  w  hen  the  risen J;i!S 
rose  to  his  Father,  this  earth  someh' 
lost  him,  sa\e  tor  a  \ague  sometl''-' 
called  sanctify  ing  grace  and  a  mystei 
presence  under  the  apjiearances  of  b  ii. 
and  wine.  Igiiatius  forces  us  to  surreter 
a  spirirualitx'  that  looks  up  to  heavei 
(iod's  grace.  No,  it  is  (dirist  who 
moment  gives  being  to  200  billion  hi 
(ves,  billion  billion)  stars;  gives  li' 
more  than  4,000  v  arieties  of  roses;  i 
intelligence  to  a  student  shaping  an 
a  surgeon  transplanting  a  human  b 
an  architect  sending  a  skyscraper  soa 
gives  love  to  a  man  anil  woman  so 
liv  e  in  steadfast  oneness. 

Third,  a  late  realization:  the  Spii 
|-.xercises  are  not  a  head  trip.  .My  v\ 
being  should  react  to  reality.  Ignati 
not  content  to  define  sin:  an  oft 
against  (iod.  \o,  smell  the  stench  n 
Ignatius'  high  ]Hirpose  is  to  see  us  st 
surprised,  stunned  b\  w  hat  we  ex| 
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,  from  the  ecstasy  of  Fulen  unspoiled, 
lugh  sin's  rape  ot  the  earth  and 
I's  dwellers,  to  the  forsakenness  oi 

':rucified  (Ihrist  antl  our  rebirth  in  his 
g  from  the  rock, 
am  convinced  that  Ignatius  would 
late  to  the  Jesuit  theologian  Bernard 
ergan's  (1904-H4)  insistence  that 
out  feelings  "oin^  know  ing  and  tlecid- 
vould  he  paper  thin.  Because  ot  our 

I  ngs,  our  desires  and  our  fears,  our 
or  despair,  our  enthusiasm  and 
^nation,  our  esteem  and  contempt, 
trust  and  distrust,  our  lo\  e  and 
id,  our  tenderness  ami  wrath,  our 
iration,  veneration,  reverence,  our 
d,  horror,  terror,  we  are  oriented 
lively  and  dynamically  in  a  world 
ated  1)\'  meaning"  {Method  in  Thco/o- 

II 

nd,  my  intellectual  journey.  Basical- 
le  world  of  ideas.  I  have  described 
If  as  a  three-headed  creature — per- 
more  accurately,  a  Jesuit  with  three 
ict  but  related  graces.  My  Jesuit  edu- 
n  fashioned  a  Scholastic,  a  tradition- 
lomist,  essentialK'  a  knower.  It  was  a 
3f  thinking  that,  for  all  its  disadvan- 
;,  revealed  at  its  best  two  ways  of 
'  ing  knowledge.  One  way  is  to  desire 
I  1  perfection  of  myself,  and  that  is  the 
philosophers  on  the  whole  desire  it. 
other  wa\'  is  to  desire  knowletlge  not 
;ly  as  a  perfection  of  myself,  but 
ise  through  this  knowledge  what  I 
becomes  present  to  me — Ciod,  peo- 
:hings — and  that  is  the  wa\"  saints 
;it. 

ly  Scholasticism  was  broadened  l)\ 
:  imporary  philosophers,  l  eilhartl, 
.  kegaard.  Marcel,  Buber,  Whitc- 
<  — all  expanded  the  width  of  m\ 
1  in  experience.  WHiitebead's  .  Llvci/- 
i  of  Ick'ii.f  {\9}}>)  told  me  that  nothing 
i  )e  omitted:  experience  drunk  and 
3  r,  sleeping  and  waking,  self-con- 
;  s  and  self-forgetful,  intellectual  and 
I'  cal,  religious  and  skeptical,  an.vious 
n  'arefree,  happy  and  grieving,  in  the 
Hill  in  the  dark,  normal  and  abnoi"- 

^I'.li  all  this,  wh\'  ilul  I  go  back  15 
I  ICS  and  more  to  the  l'"athers  of  the 
li-  Study  of  the  i*"athers  served  to 
i-  the  gap  that  had  been  createil 
i-ii  theolog}'  and  spiriiualitw  Theol- 


ogy was  a  search  not  onh'  for  the  truth  of 
(iod,  but  for  (iod's  \  cr\  sell.  And  the 
search  was  carried  on  not  by  reason 
alone,  not  sim|)ly  b\  that  particul.u-  acti\  - 
it\  ol  intelligence  whereb\  one  can  infer 
new  ])ro|)ositions  Irom  previous  pr()|)osi- 
tions.  The  w  hole  |iersoii  comes  into  pla\', 
is  put  to  woi'k  on  (iod's  revelation, 
because  it  is  ihe  whole  person  that  must 
lespond  to  the  revealing  (Jod.  Not  only 
does  knowledge  ha\e  lo\e  foi'  its  finality. 
Lo\e  dee|ieiis  knowledge;  and  at  their 
most  profound,  knowledge  and  lo\e 
become  one,  because  knowletlge  is  union. 

And  \er\'  im|)ortantl\',  I  shared  the 
eai'l\-  (ihristians'  rich  experience  of  the 
church  as  conununity.  In  Karl  l)eleha\  e"s 
striking  phrase,  "  I  he  (Church  is  the  great 
W  e  of  the  faithftil."  It  was  not  something 
the  I'athers  simjily  believed;  they 
preached  it  in  season  and  out;  they  li\ed 
it. 

Ill 

Third,  m\'  pastf)ral  journe\'.  Basically,  the 
worltl  of  jieople.  I  had  indeed  been 
preaching  since  ordination  in  i'Hl.  But 
five  decades  later,  in  19^1,  my  whole 
background — classics  and  patristics,  [ihi- 
losophv  and  theologv,  teaching  and 
preaching,  v\riting  and  editing — came  to 
a  hjcus:  living  ami  preaching  the  just 
word,  proclaiming  biblical  justice.  I  mean 
fidelity  to  relationships  that  stem  from 
our  covenant  with  (ioti  cut  in  the  blootl 
of  (Jirist.  Love  (iod  above  all  earthly 
idols;  lo\  e  even'  hinnan  being,  friend  and 
enemy,  as  an  image  of  (iotl  howexer 
flawed;  touch  all  of  God's  material  cre- 
ation— earth  and  sky  and  sea — with  rev  - 
erence, as  a  gift  of  (iotl,  a  reflection  of 
divinitv. 

\\'h\  so  crLicialr  Because  that's  wheie 
it's  at,  all  of  it:  relationshi|)s.  W'hethei"  in 
the  Blessed  I  rinitv  or  in  our  wountled 
humanit\,  with  millions  in  W^ishington, 
l).(].,  or  with  a  hamlful  of  "Sun  ivors"  on 
a  forsaken  isle,  life  is  relationships.  \ 
shivering,  exhilarating  awakening:  not 
only  survival  but  salvation  takes  place 
within  a  single,  all-embracing  communi- 
tv.  Mere  is  the  heart  of  homiletics;  this 
above  ethics  and  law  is  what  I  must 
|ireach.  In  the  crucifixion  of  (>hrist  and 
his  resurrection,  that  single  communitv, 
the  kingtlom  of  (iotl,  is  once  again  possi- 
ble: (iotl,  men  and  women,  nature  in 
intimate  communion,  (iod's  dream,  a 


single  conununitv,  in  which  (iod  and  ;ill 
creation  liv  e  in  a  harmonv  that  sin  cannot 
substantially  corrupt,  an  interdependence 
that  is  an  essential  facet  of  salvation's 
st(  )ry. 

Mave  you  wondered  whv  the  word 
"priest"  has  not  entered  into  these  mem- 
oirs? Because  mv  whole  iournev  since 
ordination  in  i'Hl  has  been  priestly. 
Decades  ago,  manv  identified  their 
(iriesthood  with  functions,  with  roles — 
defined  ordained  priests  in  tei'ms  of  what 
thev  could  ilo  that  a  nonordainetl  person 
could  not  tlo,  Rmctions  that  distinguished 
them  fi"om  the  lait\'.  On  reflection,  such 
powers  were  significant  but  few  :  "  I  his  is 
mv  bodv  , "  "I  absolve  you. "  It  tcKjk  so  lit- 
tle of  their  time,  so  little  of  their  life.  The 
rest  of  their  existence — [ireaching,  teach- 
ing, buikling,  organizing,  coimseling — 
was  lived  in  the  suspicion  that  some  man 
or  woman  in  the  pew  s  coulil  do  it  better. 

Wliat  I  came  to  reali/,e  with  progres- 
sive delight  is  that  thi'ough  sacramental 
ortlination  I  was  empowered,  I  had 
engagetl  mvself,  to  shape  mv  life  to  the 
needs  of  the  gosjiel  //.v  rhf  Ch//irh  sees  thciii 
lit  ii  i^ivcii  iiio/iiciit  in  h/stoiy.  Robert  Dri- 
nan,  S.J.,  in  (Congress,  Msgr.  (ieorge 
Higgins  reconciling  labor  and  manage- 
ment, Cieorge  (^o}ne,  SJ.,  directing  the 
Vatican  Observatory,  Timothy  llealy, 
SJ.,  overseeing  the  Xev\  ^Ork  (]it\  Pub- 
lic Library  system,  the  thousainl-and-one 
priests  teaching  economics  and  chem- 
istry, philosojihy  ani.1  psvchology, 
trigonometrv'  antl  (ireek,  even  patris- 
tics— have  they  been  on  leave?  No  sir! 
Hyphenated  priests?  Not  on  your  life!  If 
it  is  the  church  that  calls  them  to  this 
specific  activity,  it  is  jiriesdy,  the  work  of 
the  (ios|)el.  Are  there  activities  incom- 
patible on  (irinciple  with  priesthood?  I 
have  discovei'eil  onlv  two:  unrepenteel  sin 
anti  perhaps  subpar  golf. 

Do  \'ou  wonder  that  I  am  even  more 
excited  about  preaching  and  teaching, 
lecturing  anti  writing,  about  living  and 
priesting  in  2001  than  I  was  in  1931? 
Kspecially  when  my  entire  (Christian 
journey  is  embraced  in  the  Lucharist, 
"the  fountain,"  tleclares  Vatican  II,  "from 
which  all  the  church's  power  proceeds" 
("(ionstitution  on  the  Liturgy,"  No.  10). 

A  final  grace  I  pray,  a  grace  still  to 
come,  this  too  borrowetl  from  "Amazing 
(irace":  "Antl  grace  will  lead  me  home." 
Not  too  soon,  I  hope.  El 
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Staying  Catholic  at 
Twenty-  S  ome  thing 


BY  KARLA  MANTERNACH 
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;iix-  Ictiiun   St;uistical  sui-\e\s 


V 

W  iiuliLatc  as  iiuich.  V't  when  I 
JL.  '^''-'P  over  the  ihresholil  of  my 
parish  church,  I  see  \er\'  few  oFiiiy  jieers. 
1  his  always  clisheartens  ine.  W  here  ha\e 
they  gone-  Wliy  aren't  the\  here- 

Alayhe  I  shouhl  Fault  niy  father  lor 
urging  nie  to  sta\  ('atholie,  with  or  with- 
out my  peers.  A  circa-\'atican  II  seminan' 
dropout,  my  father  tirelessly  ehampictned 
such  \agaries  as  (iod's  unconditional  lo\e 
and  an  "mformetl  conscience."  lie  is  the 
one  w  ho  told  me  that  ( iod  is  all-powerful, 
lo\iiig  and  good,  that  (iod  lo\es  us  and 
wants  us  t<i  serve  others  and  to  he  our  hest 
selves.  Instead  of  a  crucifix  on  my  hedroom 
w  all.  Dad  hung  a  picture  of  jesus  w  ith  chil- 
dren on  his  lap.  With  that  image  fixed  in 
ni\  iirain,  it  ditln't  seem  all  that  onerous  to 
go  to  Mass  even'  v\'cek. 

And  die  church  itself  did  a  prettv  good 
jol)  of  appealing  to  my  sense  of  lovalty. 
(irowing  Lip  (Catholic  seemed  to  set  me 
apart  from  the  culture  at  large.  It  felt  like 
helonging  to  an  evclusive  cliil)  whose 
memhers  could  distinguish  what  was  pctp- 
ular  from  what  was  right.  .As  a  teenager, 
eager  to  express  this  self-assured  righteous- 
ness, I  got  my  family  to  recycle.  I  wrote 
letters  to  the  editor  hegging  for  a  nuclear 
fiee/e.  I  handed  out  humper  sticlscrs  for  a 
(-atholic  senatorial  candidate  in  the  town 
paiade. 

It  seemed  onl\  natunil,  after  a  time,  to 
turn  my  scrutmv  hack  on  the  \er\  instiru- 
rion  that  fostered  it.  Many  of  iin  (Catholic 
peers  did  that  as  well.  As  I  liegan  to  (|ues- 
tion  the  church,  [  drew  u|)  a  short  list  of 
disagreements.  At  first,  it  didn't  especiallv 
la/.e  me.  So  w  hat  if  the  church  and  I  ilif- 
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fered  on,  say,  women's  ordination?  I  knew 
the  church  was  slow  to  change — srubhorn- 
ly  resistant  to  the  latest  fads.  But  mv  father 
always  encouraged  lavish  tolerance  for 
(Catholics  with  whom  I  dift'cred,  partneular- 
ly  those  v\  earing  miters. 

So  when  Call  t{)  .Action  members  in 
Nebraska  were  threatened  with  excommu- 
nication tor  promoting  women's  ordina- 
tion, I  was  stunned.  Did  the  church  really 
want  my  assent  on  teachings  with  which  I 
disagreed?  Was  I  supposed  to  keeii  tlissi- 
dent  views  to  myself?  Wasn't  graiiplini^^ 
w  ith  those  issues  pan  of  informing  mv 
conscience?  And  if  w  e  did  not  see  e_\  e  to 
eye,  would  the  church  actuall)-  ask  me  to 
leave? 

I'Aer  since  then,  I  have  iloubted  my 
abilit)  to  be  true  to  mvself  as  well  as  to 
the  church.  I  am  not  altogether  sure  what 
it  means  to  be  either — much  less  what  it 
means  to  be  both.  But  the  idea  that  diese 
nvo  goals  shoukl  be  at  otlds  is  more  than  a 
little  demorali/ing.  Again  and  again,  I  see 
my  |ieers  choosing  personal  authenticity 
over  church  affiliati(jn.  I  know  some 
young  atlults  who  fear  diat  self-identitv- 
ing  as  (iatholic  wouki  adv  ertise  the  accep- 
tance of  positions  that  thev  vehemently 
reject.  "I  don't  v\ant  to  be  thought  of  as 
anti-gay  or  anti-v\oman,  liecause  I'm 
not,"  says  one.  "By  associating  mvself 
with  the  cluirch,  what  should  people 
believe  about  me  but  that  I  am  a  faithful 
follower  of  its  laws?"  In  some  sense,  this 
tendency  to  disassociate  ixveals  a  ileeply 
moral  instinct.  Nevertheless,  it  has  won 
my  generation  our  "slacker"  reputation. 

But  then,  here  I  am,  stav  ing  (latholic. 
Left  behind.  ( )h,  sure,  I've  thought  about 
leav  ing.  Alv  own  brother,  raised  ev  erv  bit 
as  (;atholic  as  I,  yet  finally  intolerant  of 
the  church's  intolerance,  embraced  an 
alternativ  e  spiritualitv .  Now  he  uses 
words  like  "karma"  and  "energy."  Some- 
times I  am  temptetl  to  join  him.  Why 
not-  Whv  not  take  reftit^e  in  cultural  tol- 


erance and  moral  sub]ectivit\',  in  tlx 
[•)osed  ennui  and  cynicism  of  my  gei 
tion?  "Mow  hard  could  it  be?"  I  worer. 
"I  alreaily  do  my  (Christmas  shoppg 
online.  I  even  switched  to  soy."  An(;n 
ted  up,  at  the  enil  ot  mv  rojie,  I  skip 
one  w  eek. 

I  have  never  left  ft)r  gooil,  tho 
Sometimes  I'm  not  altogether  sure  v\ 
stay  (Catholic — why  I  don't  at  least 
advantage  of  that  pre-childbearing  h 
we  seem  to  be  allowed.  But  I  stay.  M 
I  remain  out  ot  jiurc  stubbornness 
perhaps  I  am  plagued  bv  some  res 
belief  that  (iod  will  like  me  better  ifiin 
(Catholic. 

Ijtit  I  don't  think  that's  it,  becjise 
when  1  discuss  the  church  with  nivi't 
I  find  myself  showing  patient  fidel 
feel  sad  tor  those  who  have  not  toi 
w  av  to  stav . 

In  my  c|uieter  moments,  I  diink  jere 
is  am|ile  reason  to  be  (Catholic.  My 
and  I  |Hilse  with  the  conviction  that.c 
is  meaning  in  relationships.  It  is  o' 
the  tew  things  we  believe  in  ab.soli'-! 
I  he  world  may  be  harsh  and  indecin 
.ible,  btit  there  is  meaniiiL;'  in  human" 
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ion — cNfii  \i  that  connection  is  not 
nanent.  (V\^c  hope,  often  against  our 
experience,  that  it  is.) 
We  long  for  intimacy.  AntI  although 
church  can  he  an  inconstant  lo\cr, 
Ttheless  heing  (Catholic  ties  mc  to  a 
munit\'  whose  histon'  and  experience 
)ass  my  own.  Over  the  h)ng  haul, 
lity  to  that  community,  even  as  it 
iges,  reminds  me  that  the  workl  is 
;r  than  me.  My  decisions  and  actions 
t  other  people.  Gathering  regularlv 
place  where  the  hopes  and  hahits  aiul 
Is  of  those  people  are  ftised  tcjgether 
guards  me  from  unchecked  individu- 
1.  It  grounds  me. 

Seing  Catholic  shapes  and  informs 
L  >  aspect  of  my  life.  It  helps  me  envi- 
^    .1  world  that  is  hetter  than  this  one 
would  call  it  the  kingdom  of  d'od) 
'  take  an  active  part  in  hringing  it 
Knowing  that  v\e  are  not  \'et  there 
■      me  to  roll  up  my  sleeves  and  get  to 
Knowing  that  w  e  all  helong  to  (iod 
lie  to  ti"eat  others  w  ith  compassion 
"iiior.  Knowing  that  d'od  has  put 
'ion  in  our  charge  inspires  me  to 
111  It.  Being  (latholic  reminds  me  that 
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\\e  are  here  to  do  what  we  can,  the  hest 
w  a\  w  e  kiK  >\\  Ik  iw  . 

finally,  heing  (Catholic  reassures  me 
that,  in  the  end,  the  S|)irit  will  out — even  if 
I  ciiiiiot  see  how.  1  learned  this  h"om  a  50- 
somcthing  sister.  She  was  an  angry 
woman,  enraged  at  the  church,  i^ut  when  1 
asked  her  why  she  staxed,  she  smiled.  1  ler 
eyes  Hashed  imschie\ ()usl\-.  "Because  the 
S|)int  is  stronger  than  all  this  crap,"  she 
said.  It  IS  an  exercise  in  huinilit\'  for  me  to 
helie\e  that.  I  riisting  that  the  Spirit  is  with 
us  as  a  church  means  that  1  do  not  ha\e  all 
the  answers.  I  low  couki  1-  1  am  e\er\'  hit 
as  hypocritical,  as  arrogant  and  as  short- 
sighted as  1  sometimes  think  the  church  is. 
I  sta\'  paitly  Because  I  need  to  Be  humhled. 
1  need  to  rememBer  that  neither  of  us  has 
Been  our  Best  self.  W'e  ha\e  at  least  that 
much  in  common. 

Being  C^atholic  at  tw  ent\  -something  is, 
well,  lonel\  .  1  don't  have  much  company 
these  days.  Sometimes  showing  uji  at  Mass 
feels  more  like  surreiuler  than  triumph. 
Sometimes  it  feels  useless.  Sometimes  the 
mental  acroBatics  of  reconciling  what  the 
cliurch  is  with  what  I  wish  it  were  exhausts 
me.  My  c-\iiical  inner  voice  wonders  e\  en 
week  if  it  is  worth  the  effort.  In  the  cru- 
ciBle  of  my  isolation,  sometimes  that  \oice 
is  the  only  thing  1  can  hear. 

And  then,  jtist  when  1  think  Fm  des- 
perate enough  to  leave,  I  realize  that  there 
is  no  place  I'd  rather  Be.  Sitting  next  to  an 
elilerl\-  man,  who  rocks  himself  and  sighs 
through  the  consecraticjn,  l)rings  tears  to 
my  eyes.  I  learing  the  Ciospel  inflames  m\' 
heart  with  sorrow  for  my  faults.  Singing 
the  Litany  of  the  Saints  makes  me  feel 
encircled  hy  faithful  people  who  ha\e 
gone  Before  me.  These  are  the  times 
when  1  can  take  the  long  \  iew  . 

II  1  were  to  lea\e  the  church,  1  ask 
myself,  what  wotild  I  lie  lea\inif  it  for? 


Something  less  imperfectr  It's  a  tempting 
thought.  I'.xhilarating,  e\eii.  just  a 
weeks  ago  I  sat  through  a  homily  feeling 
so  overwhelmed  Bv  m\'  own  disappoint- 
ment that  1  could  hardl\  l)reathe.  1 
thought  wistfully  ahout  mainline  Protes- 
tantism. My  generation  has  alreatlv  dealt 
w  ith  more  than  our  share  of  imperfection. 
W  e  come  from  w  ildl\  il\  sfunctional  fami- 
lies. W'e  spent  our  childhood  in  a  world 
that  seemed  to  teeter  on  the  Brink  of 
annihilation.  BrankK  ,  we're  a  little  sick  of 
it.  W  e  want  our  church — tor  the  lo\e  of 
(iod,  at  least  our  church — to  Be  difterent. 

But  it  isn't.  I  he  truth  is,  imperfection 
is  the  onl\  game  m  town.  W'e  are  a  long 
way  fnjm  the  happy  ending — when  the 
church  is  just,  prophetic  and  vital  to  all  of 
us.  And  that  hurts.  \'et  despite  our  im|K-r- 
fections,  we  are  nuKldling  through.  In  the 
face  of  tlizzying  change  and  disagreement, 
we  are  trying  to  figure  out  w  hat  it  means 
to  Be  a  church  together.  Negotiating  a 
Balance  is  sometimes  accompanied  B\ 
spectacular  struggle.  But  at  least  it's  a  sign 
of  our  effort. 

In  the  enti,  1  elon't  think  there  is  an\- 
authentic  escape  from  our  Balancing  act.  1 
even  think  it's  a  healthy  exercise.  It 
remimls  me  that  e\  ervthing  is  part  of  a 
w  hole.  Kven  my  anger  dwells  in  a  context 
of  commitment,  of  loyalt\',  of  trust.  I  do 
love  the  church.  If  1  didn't,  it  wouKl  not 
ha\'e  the  power  to  tlisappoint  me. 

I  once  askeil  a  (Catholic  peer — one  of 
the  few  remaining — why  neither  of  us  had 
jumped  ship  yet.  "With  all  this  grief"  I 
ilemanded,  "why  do  we  stay?"  lie  looked 
at  me  tolerandy.  And  although  1  pose  the 
question  to  him  once  or  uvice  a  year,  he 
clid  not  e\  en  roll  his  eyes. 

"Because  v\  e  are  (>atholic,"  he 
answ  ered  simply. 

It's  the  Best  reas(  )n  V\v  heard  s(  >  far.  M 
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Extremists  at  Home 

^The  three  children  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  exterminating 
one  another.? 


IKX  I'W  I  I  ir  II  \  I  1  would  lie 
ciiming,  Init  not  with  such  kToci- 
t\ ,  sucli  iinnicili.ic\  ami  such 
prominence.  Time  magazine's 
specially  rushetl  issue  jiortraying 
the  World  i  ratle  (Center  atrocit)  ran  one 
ojiinion  piece,  on  its  last  written  page.  It 
w  as  1  ,ance  Morrow  's  "(!ase  tor  Rage  and 
Retrihiition."  But  it  was  much  more  than 
that.  It  was  a  rejection  oi  healing,  a  call 
tor  a  holy  war  ot  oiu"  own,  tilletl  with 
loathing  not  onh  tor  the  jieriieti^ators, 
hut  tor  those  w  ho  clieer  them  on  and 
ha\  e  gi\  en  them  supjiort. 

W  ell,  we  know  th.it  possilily  millions 
"cheered  them  on,"  tor  whate\er  their 
heartless  ivasons,  and  we  have  been  tokl 
that  the  gox  ernments  ot  .Atghanistan, 
Ii'ai|,  Iran,  Ijl)\'a,  S\ria  and  Siklan,  tor  a 
start,  have  gi\en  su|i|iort  to  such  terror- 
ists. Morrow's  solution  is  eas\ :  "America 
needs  to  relearn  a  lost  tliscipline,  selt- 
contident  relentlessness — anil  to  learn 
wh\'  hiunan  natiu'e  has  eiiuip|ied  us  all 
with  a  weapon  (ahhoi'red  in  decent 
peacetime  societies)  called  hatred."  I  his 
will  allow  us  to  "exterminate  men  like 
( )sama  hin  Laden  ami  those  who  con- 
spire w  ith  them." 

( )ne  might  pass  this  ott  as  an  isolateil 
case  ot  mindless  in\ecti\e  or,  more  chari- 
taliK  ,  "v  enting,"  hut  it  is  just  one  example 
of  the  language  ot  extremists  against 
Muslim  extremists.  Ann  C^otilter,  otten 
seen  on  one  ot  our  news  netxMirks,  \M'ote 
the  following  tor  the  L^nixersal  Press 
Svndicate  ami  The  National  Rexiew's 
W  ell  site:  "W  e  should  in\ade  their  coun- 
tries, kill  their  leaders  and  convert  them 
to  ( 'liristianitv .  W  e  weren't  punctilious 
ahout  locating  ami  |Hinishing  only  Hider 
and  his  top  officers.  We  carpet-bombed 
(iennan  ciiies;  we  killeil  civilians.  That's 
war.  And  this  is  war." 


Andrea  Peyser  in  a  New  York  Post 
column  calling  for  the  United  Nations 
"to  get  the  hell  out  ot  town,"  ["laused  to 
characterize  (ihristiane  Aman|iour  as  a 
"w  ar  slut." 

In  the  W  ashington  Times,  A.  AT 
Rosenthal  proposed  a  set  ot  ultimattims 
to  die  six  countries  named  abo\e.  It  after 
three  days  ot  warning  citizens  to  tlee 
their  capitals  and  major  cities,  the  condi- 
tions are  not  met,  the  cities  are  to  "be 
bombed  to  the  ground"  on  the  fourth 
tlay  and  their  governments  forced  to 
beci  ime  democi'acies. 

It  gets  worse.  John  (iibson,  on  the 
internationallv  a\ailable  I^ox  News  and 
the  internationalK'  available  column  on 
its  W'eb  site,  suggests  that  the  United 
States  wdiild  do  well  to  imitate  the  meth- 
ods ot  Syria's  I  latez  I  lassad,  w  ho  report- 
cdl\-  obliteratetl  a  Syrian  town  that  har- 
bored his  enemies.  "I  le  shelled  the  town 
until  exenbixlv  was  either  ileatl  or  gone 
and  literally  paved  o\er  it.  It  was  cruel.  It 
was  heartless.  It  was  merciless.  It  was 
unlair.  But  he  didn't  ha\e  |iolitical  prob- 
lems with  his  opjionents  again.  Works 
tor  them.  So  w  hy  is  it  so  bad  tor  us-" 

T'inalh,  Richard  Brookhiser,  in  The 
New  ^  ()rk  ()bser\er,  noting  that  the 
world's  "losers"  hate  us  because  we  are 
rich,  powerful  and  gooti,  otteretl  a  cute 
twist  on  Jesus'  words:  the  ottenders 
shoukl  be  repaitl  "se\  en  times  se\en." 

Well,  It  won't  be  "repaitl."  Ami  it 
cannot  be  repaid.  The  slaughter  ot  inno- 
cent children  on  a  jet?  The  incinerarion 
of  almost  7, ()()()  noncombatant  men  and 
women?  The  lexeling  ot  our  valued 
places?  None  ot  this,  even  seventold, 
would  "repa\"  an\thing,  would  heal  no 
one,  would  do  anvthing  other  than  mul- 
tiplv  the  moral  monstrosit)  wrought 
upon  us. 


A'leanwhile  we  demand  that  t 
"moderates"  ot  Islam  and  the  Arab  \ 
denounce  their  extremists  (as  mai 
them,  as  a  matter  ot  fact,  have  dono 
shame  the  hatemongers  who  could  d 
at  the  sight  of  our  mourning.  W 
about  our  own  voices  of  hate  and  i 
incendiar\'  rhetoric?  .And  these  arc 
street  rabble  or  wild  fundamentali 
These  are  people  who  are  given  plan 
honor  and  influence  on  our  o|iii 
pages  and  are  e.xposeil  to  million 
television.  They  should  be  shamed. 

No,  I  am  not  making  some  "in 
equivalence"  between  these  extreii 
and  the  fanarics  who  committed  ali' 
narions  in  the  name  of  their  extremis 
am  saying  that  this  is  the  kind  of  rhci 
that  extremists  thrive  on,  that  pokn 
nations  ami  radicalizes  people  widiin 
same  nation. 

To  trv  to  understand  why  the  pei 
of  Sept.  1 1  could  be  executed,  much 
even  contemplated,  is  not  to  offer  v 
justification,  tor  the  act  is  object: 
unjustifiable — unless  you  are  such  .i 
tivist  that  nothing  outrages  you  oi 
\'()u  with  moral  nausea. 

"Klimin:ite  those  who  'harbor 
support'  the  terrorists."  Wltat  does 
mean?  It  it  is  known  that  a  countr 
providetl  opportunity  and  resourci 
!,()()()  known  terrorists,  will  that  com 
so,  we  will  have  to  bomb  ourselvc 
that  is  the  number  oi  terrorists  the  1  i. 
estimates  are  currently  living  in  the  bi 
eti  States.  Ami  we  have  spent  billio 
dollars  each  \ear  in  surveillance 
counterintelligence.  W  e  expect  1 
and  Sudan  to  do  better? 

,V1\'  qtiarrel  is  not  with  the  viol 
ami  rage  we  ma\  teel.  Al)'  case  is  u 
opposeel  to  writers,  largely  on  tli 
(ami  extreme  right)  who  think  the  I 
States  tieserv  es  this  breaking  pain  bc 
we  hav  e  not  been  "liberal"  or  "con- 
ti\e"  enough. 

M\  point  is  this.  If  both  sides  > 
new  1\  declared  "war"  listen  to  the 
of  extremism  in  their  midst,  it  w  ill  m 
be  a  war  we  undertake — the  tirsi 
workl  war,  plottetl  by  the  three  ch 
of  Abraham  and  Sarah — Muslim 
and  Uhristian — strewn  across  the  ,r 
exterminating  one  another.  1 
John  F.  Kavanaugna  t 
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Basil  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen 


Our  new  calendar,  to  be  given  to  our 

or  benefactors,  is  now  available  to 
I  ryone  for  only  $10. 

Each  month's  art  is  taken  from  the  best 
j  16  full-color  covers  that  have  appeared 
I  ur  issues  since  the  magazine's  redesigi^ 

999.  Tl-ds  beautiful  calendar,  measuriiig 
1 : 11  inches,  will  be  a  welcome  addition 
I     Catholic  home,  religious  commmiity, 
I  3ry,  seminary  or  school.  With  each 
I  \th  comes  a  short  meditation,  a  brief 
I  te  selected  from  a  reading  from  one 
:  le  Sundays  or  feast  days  of  the  month. 

/ou'll  find  this  calendar  useful  not  only 
)  vriting  down  important  personal  dates 
L  also  as  a  help  ii^  keeping  track  of  the 
'  :  days  that  enrich  the  litLirgical  year. 

3ur  supplies  are  limited,  so  order  soon! 


Send  $10  for  the  first  calendar  ($5  for  each  additional  calendar) 
plus  $1.25  shipping  and  handling  per  calendar. 


European  Jesuit  Mart' 


Timothy  and  Titus 


Please  ship  to. 


One  calendar 

 additional  copies 

Shipping   copies 


$10.00 


X  $5.00 
X  $1.25 
Total 


Mail  to:  Development  Department,  Calendar  Offer 
America.  106  West  56th  St.  New  York,  NY  10019-3803. 


book  reviews^ 

Repubblica 
Bellissima 

Venice:  Lion  City 

The  Religion  of  Empire 

By  Garry  Wills 

Sinmii  iiiul  Sd</r<tcr.  42(lp  5' V  ISBS 
l)r,.\4S^I9ll4 

When  I  lf;irncd  that  the  subject  of  (iarr;,' 
W'ills's  hitcst  hook  was  Renaissance 
Venice,  my  initial  reaction  was  a  mixture 
of  suqirise,  disappointment  and  pleasure. 
Surprise,  because  it  seemed  to  stray  far 
beyond  his  usual  field  of  interest  and 
expertise,  however  broad  that  may  be.  Dis- 
appoinmient,  because  I  was  hoping  that  he 
would  continue  the  discussion  of  the  con- 
temporary' C>atholic  Church  begun  in  his 
pre\  ious  work,  Ptipul  Sin:  Stnictiires  of 
Deceit,  publishetl  bai'dv  a  \'ear  ago.  What- 
ever its  shortcomings,  Papul  Sin  is  an 
extremely  important  book,  which  gives 
clear,  forcefiil  expression  to  the  sentiments 
of  man\  (Catholics,  sentiments  in  need  of 
much  more  frank  discussion.  Pleasure, 
nonetheless,  becaiise  1,  too,  am  a  lover  of 
\'enice  and  looked  fora  ard  to  seeing  what 
light  W'ills's  fine,  penetrating  mind  would 
shed  on  the  histoiA'  of  that  fascinating  cit}' 
during  its  pericjd  of  greatest  glcjry. 

hi  a  highh'  readable,  engrossing  fash- 
ion. Wills,  in  fact,  sheds  much  new  and 
sigiiificant  light  on  Renaissance  \'enice — 
no  mean  accomplishment,  given  the 
numerous  monumental  tomes  that  ha\e 
pre\iousl\  been  detlicated  to  the  same 
topic  b\-  the  most  gifted  scholars  in  the 
fielti.  And  as  it  ttims  out,  \  ciiicc:  Lion  Cit)'  is 
not  so  fiir  afield  of  Wills's  perennial  inter- 
ests and  pi'osen  expertise  inasmuch  as  it 
too  focuses  on  his  oft-ex|)lored  topics  of 
religion,  politics  and  social  analysis.  Fur- 
thermore, it  does  not  abantlon  completely 
the  discussion  begun  in  Piiptil  Sin.  During 
the  period  in  question,  the  thoroughly 
(-ath(jlic  but  fierceh"  independent  \'ene- 
tian  republic  v\as  in  constant  struggle  wid: 
an  increasingly  absoluristic  papacy,  a  strug- 
gle culminating  (as  does  Wills's  book)  in 
the  Interdict  (Crisis  of  1606,  an  abject  fail- 
ure for  Rome.  1  he  recounting  of  that 
struggle  necessarily  obliges  the  author  tcj 
address  the  issue  of  the  nauire  and  extent, 
use  and  abuse  of  papal  power,  here  mosdy 
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dirough  the  eyes  of  Paolo  Sarpi. 

No  conventional  instituricjnal  history, 
f  aiicc:  Lion  Cit)'  (jffers  the  i^eader  in  enjoy- 
able and  at  times  tourist-guide,  conversa- 
tional terms  a  thoroughly  interdisci- 
plinary— political,  social,  military, 
economic,  religious  and,  especially,  artis- 
tic— portrait  of  "The  Most  Serene  Repub- ' 
lie."  Though  focussing  on  the  15th  and 
16th  centur^ies,  the  book  provides  as  well 
abundant  exploration  of  the  ro(Jts  of  \'ene- 
tian  culture  in  the  preceding  centuries 
from  its  founding  onward.  In  doing  so. 
Wills  prx'sents  an  original  and  compelling 
comparison  between  Renaissance  Venice 
and  Periclean  Athens,  another  sea  power 
whose  cultural  influence  pemieates  W^est- 
em  culture  to  this  day.  A  comparison  could 
also  be  struck  beuveen  the  \^enice  of  yore 
and  the  United  States  f)f  today,  two  inter- 
national commeirial  empires  sharing  simi- 
lar myths  of  heaven-ordained  foundings 
and  of  "exceprionalism"  ("we  are  unique  in 
the  worlil"),  not  to  mention  moral  self- 
r-ighteousness  and  megolamania. 

Wills's  greatest  accomplishment — a 
surjirising  one  considering  that  this  is  his 
first  book  on  the  subject — is  in  penetrating 
the  core  of  the  collective  ps\che  of  the 
sti-ange,  complicated  commonwealth  that 
was  Renaissance  X'enice.  He  is  able  to  do 
so  because  he  takes  seriously  and  exjilores 
thoroughU'  the  republic's  foundational 

the  reviewers 

Franco  Mormando,  S.J.,  chair  of  the 
department  of  romance  languages  and  litera- 
ture at  Boston  College,  is  currently  writing  a 
biography  of  Gian  Lorenzo  Bernini. 

Judith  Bruder  was  for  many  years  a  campus 
minister  at  Fordharn  University  at  Lincoln 
Center  in  New  York  City.  She  is  the  author  of 
Going  to  Jerusalem  and  Convergence:  A  Rec- 
onciliation of  Judaism  and  Chnstlanity  in  the 
Life  of  One  Woman. 

John  A.  Coleman,  S.J.,  is  the  Casassa  Pro 
fessor  of  Social  Values  at  Loyola  Marymount 
University,  Los  Angeles. 

Edward  Curtin  is  a  professor  of  sociology 
at  Massachusetts  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
at  Berkshire  Community  College  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Matthew  Brennan,  a  poet,  teaches  a  semi- 
nar on  Coleridge  at  Indiana  State  University. 
His  books  include  Wordsworth,  Turner,  and 
Romantic  Landscape. 

Emilie  Griffin's  latest  book.  Doors  Into 
Prayer:  An  Invitation,  will  be  published  in 
November.  She  lives  in  Alexandria,  La. 
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leliiiious  m\ilis  surroiiiiiling  most  impor- 
i;intl\,  l)ut  not  only,  the  Evangelist  St. 
\I.iik  and  the  X'irnin  Alan'.  Wills  also  has 
the  (leeji,  expert  fainiliai"it\'  v\ith  theolog\' 
.mil  church  histor\'  lacking  in  most  histori- 
.ms  and  art  historians.  This  exposition  ot 
the  religious-political  psyche  ot  \'enice 
in\()lves  detailed  examination  of  the  state's 
own  brand  of  Christian  civic  religion  as 
expressed  through  its  celebrated  and 
beloved  relics,  feasts,  liturgies,  symbols 
and,  above  all,  art. 

"Art  was  at  the  service  (jf  the  state  in 
N'enice,  with  an  intensit}-  not  paralleled 
elsewhere  in  Italv."  x'\ccortlingly,  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a 
discussion  ot  painting,  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture as  revelatoiy  of  the  republic's  histo- 
I'v,  culture  and  identity.  I  was  impressed 
with  Wills's  command  ot  art  history  as 
w  ell  as  his  abilit}'  to  describe  works  of  art 
in  technically  expert,  visually  compelling 
and  emotionally  satisfying  tashion,  as  when 
he  tells  us  that  Giovanni  Bellini  "gave 
V  enetian  art  its  atmospheric  richness, 
enveloping  his  figiires  in  an  outer  glow 
that  symbolizes  their  radiant  interiority. 
I  lis  figures  respond  to  inner  promptings 
that  evoke  a  kindred  hush  in  the  onlook- 
er." At  times,  however,  he  is  a  bit  impru- 
tlent,  as  tor  example  in  his  explication  ot 
bellini's  enigmatic  "St.  Francis,"  now  in 
the  Frick  Museum.  One  should  not  make 
so  confident  a  pronouncement  ab(jut  the 
meaning  of  a  painting  that,  as  Wills  him- 
self acknowledges,  has  suffered  the  loss  of 
nearly  8  inches  of  canvas.  Furthermore, 
I  rancis's  pose,  upon  which  Wills's  inter- 
pretation rests,  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
that  ot  patronage,  as  he  claims;  the  low- 
ered, open-palm  gesture,  seen  frequendy 
in  religious  art,  commimicates  also,  if  not 
more  often,  humble,  willing  receptivit)'  to 
divine  grace. 

a  protessor  ot  Italian,  I  also  coukl 
not  help  paying  attention  to  details  that 
some  might  deem  insignificant.  Wills's 
translations  from  Italian  to  English  are  at 
times  inspiredly  original  ("New  Breed"  for 
"I  Giovani")  but  more  often  comically  pre- 
cious ("Peterkin"  for  Pierino  and  "Pity 
Oests"  for  Monte  di  Pieta).  The  accents  in 
many  Italian  words  that  he  here  repro- 
duces were  meant  by  the  Italian  dictionaiy 
in  which  he  presumably  found  them  mere- 
ly to  indicate  sti^ess,  and  are  not  part  of  the 
spelling  ot  the  word.  The  Jesuit  Cardinal 
Pallavicin(j's  first  name  is  Sforza,  not 
Pietro  (someone  long  ago  mistook  tlie  P  in 


front  ot  his  name  as  an  abbreviation  for 
Pietro,  whereas  it  meant  Pate?;  "Father"). 
But  these  are  minor  blemishes  in  an  other- 
wise admirable  work.  Wills's  latest  tome  is 
a  "lion  of  a  book,"  monumental  and  beau- 
tifully written,  as  only  befits  its  glorious 
subject.  Franco  Mormando 

Interfaith 
Encounter 

Common  Prayers 

Faith,  Family,  and  a  Christian's 
Journey  Through  the  Jewish  Year 

By  Harvey  Cox 

Ihiiiiyhtnii  M/fflni.  >2(lp  $24.  ISB\  (I6I,S1S'))'J3 

One  ot  the  most  striking  attriliutes  of  Har- 
vard Divinity  School  protessor  and  theolo- 
gian I  larvey  Cox  has  been  timeliness. 

Flis  first  book.  The  Seadnr  City,  pub- 
lished in  PYi5,  proclaimed  the  collapse  c^t 
traditional  religion  to  be  a  main  hallmark 
ot  our  era.  It  generated  controversy,  sold 
nearly  a  million  copies  and  launched  Cox 
upon  his  career  as  arguably  the  foremost 
Protestant  theologian  in  the  United  States. 
He  then  proved  uncommonly  skillful  at 
surfing  successi\  e  theological  waves, 
beginning  widi  the  mm  to  the  F.ast  in  the 
7(J's  and  continuing  with  liberation  theolo- 
g\',  w  orld  religions  and  Pentecostalism. 

In  Qmmioii  Prayers:  Faith.  Family,  and  a 
Christian's  Journey  Through  the  Jinrish  )\'ar. 
Cox  has  done  it  again.  1  he  soaring  rate  of 
intermarriage  in  the  U.S.  Jewish  commu- 
nit}'  means  that  the  interface  of  C]hristiani- 
ty  and  Judaism  has  become  a  personal  mat- 
ter for  vast  numbers  ot  Americans 
(accepting  that  the  entr\-  of  a  single  mem- 
l)er  into  a  familv  touches  all  the  members 
of  that  t;imily). 

But  this  socio-religious  feature  ot  con- 
temporary /\merica  is  not  simph'  an  intel- 
lectual issue  tor  Cox.  In  1*^^85  he  marrietl 
Nina  1  umarkm,  head  of  Russian  studies  at 
\A^ellesley  College,  and  their  interfaith 
marriage  has  produced  a  son,  Nicholas, 
whose  bar  mitzvah  was  celebrated  in  1 999. 
Neither  Cox  nor  Tumarkin  wished  to  con- 
vert: what  they  chose  instead  was  to  learn 
about  the  other's  religion,  "to  honor  it  and 
participate  in  it  as  far  as  our  con\actions 
would  pemiit." 

Conin/on  Prayers  is  the  record  of  this 
personal  lived  experience  of  "a  hands-on. 
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\\L'ck-ln  -v\eek  ami  ycnr-l)y-\far  juilaisin  ot 
songs  and  scents  anil  ups  and  ilowns,  with 
hotli  its  comeliness  and  its  homeliness 
clearK'  on  display." 

(iox  is  at  pains  to  make  clear  that  he  is 
neither  a  complete  outsider  nor  a  tull 
insider.  His  persjiectix  e  is  fi^om  his  ]iosirion 
stantling  in  a  kind  ot  metaphorical  (louii 
ot  the  (ientiles — reterring  to  the  ancient 
Temple,  w  here  one  section  was  resen  ed 
tor  the  man\  gentiles  who  worshipeil  with 
Jews  w  idiout  e\er  conxeiting  to  juilaism. 

W  hy  and  tor  w  hom  has  he  w  ritten  this 
hook?  I'irst,  he  sa\s,  tor  pu/./Jed  (diristians 
who  ma\'  find  clarir\  about  ludaism  in  a 


kind  ot  moilern  "(luide  tor  the  Peqilexetl." 
Second,  to  recount  how  his  personal  jour- 
ne\'  has  enhanced  his  understanding  ot  his 
own  C^hristian  taith.  Third,  to  dissijiate  the 
iilea  that  a  Jew  ish-(  Christian  mamage  nec- 
essarily dilutes  the  substance  ot  either  or 
both  spouses'  taiths.  And  finalK  ,  to  allow 
Jewish  readers  a  glimpse  ot  their  religion 
dirough  the  eyes  of  a  C^hrisrian,  w  hich  w  ill 
perhaps  shed  new  light  tor  them  as  v\  ell. 

It  is  an  ambitious  undertaking — but 
one  in  w  hich  he  amply  succeeds.  (,ox  sa\  s 
he  writes  from  the  privileged  jiosition  ot  a 
"particijiant  who  is  also  in  some  measure 
an  obsen  er;  an  ohsen'er  w  ho  is  also  a  par- 
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ricipant."  But  he  is  no  ordinary-  paiticip  i 
or  obsener.  Cox  is  a  scholar,  a  teacheii 
dieologian  and  a  keen  obser\  er  of  the  l-<  - 
temporaiy  scene.  This  intimate  autoln  - 
raph\'  is  hmshh'  interwoven  with  int<  m  - 
ti\  e  and  fascinating  gleanings  fi^om  histi  . 
religious  traditions,  theolog\'  and  the  tt't 
pages  of  today's  newspapers. 

His  pilgrimage  takes  the  form  (  a 
joiu'nev  through  the  Jewish  year,  bet!- 
ning  on  Rosh  ha-Shanah,  New  Year's  I 
Why  so?  Because,  he  rightiy  says,  "Jiid.i 
is  not  about  creed,  it  is  about  calend 
P'ach  chapter  covers  one  holiday  or 
event:  ^'om  Kippur,  Purim,  Passover,  s 
bath.  Wedding  and  Marriage  and  so 
He  imbues  these  with  personal,  histni 
and  spiritual  significance,  but  his  w 
ranging  intellect  also  ensures  that  ^ 
de\  elops  an  unusual  \  iew'point.  Sukkoi 
f  east  of  Booths,  for  example,  proili 
both  an  ecological  semion  and  a  proph 
digi^ession  about  the  naaire  of  messiali 
messiahship.  I  he  chapter  on  Tisha  11 
the  Day  ot  Lamentations,  a  holida\  I 
known  even  among  Jews,  culminates 
historical  and  theological  analysis  of  .i- 
recent  e\  ents  between  Jews  and  Mu^ 
in  Jeaisalem. 

So  Cox  is  timely.  He  is  also  enligh  fl- 
ing, pnn  ocative  and  stimulating.  He  n  e' 
shies  h'om  controversial  social  and  poll 
issues,  but  watles  right  in,  amied  with 
cerit\-  and  scholarship.  One  may  not  ah  - 
agi'ee  with  him,  but  the  journev  is  iiv 
abK'  exciting.  Above  all,  his  curiosit\ 
openness  underlie  his  special  approai 
the  encounter  between  Judaism  and  ■ 
tianit\ . 

W  hen  I  was  a  campus  ministi 
Fordham  L'niversitv'  at  Lincoln  Cent 
had  the  prix  ilege  of  working  witl 
Afi-ican-American  Jesuit,  James  L.  Pi' 
SJ.  In  a  homily  Vvu  never  forgottc 
concerneil  encounters  between  blacks 
whites  but  applies  to  any  encounter 
the  Other),  Father  Pierce  made  the  | 
that  tolerance  and  acceptance  are  ;. 
things,  but  limited.  "Lentil,"  he  said, 
person  is  w  illing  to  accept  the  other's  i 
rience  not  iust  as  O.K.,  but  as  i/niy//. 
nothing  much  can  hai)|ien." 

'Fhis  is  ultimatel\-  the  greatest  \in 
Har\e\-  (>o\'s  Cdiiiiiinii  Pruycrs.  Hi 
li\ed  16  years  ot  intertaith  marriage 
willingiiess  to  experience  Juilaism  as  w 
(^hi"istianit\  to  be  normative.  As  a  r^ 
much  has  happened  to  him.  (jiii 
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Pniycrs  distills  the  tinits  of  that  double  per- 
spective so  that  bodi  Christian  and  Jewish 
readers  will  enjoy  and  hcncHt  h-oni  its 
hard-w ( m  vv isil( )ni.  Judith  Bruder 

The  Poor's 
Many  Faces 

Survivir 

Wor!^ ' 

The  Lived  Experience  of  People  in 
Poverty 


By  Ronald  Paul  Hill 

i'l/ii:  nf\utrc  Duinc  Pms.  I6SpS22.'/y  ISB\ 
()2f>SI)4Ull(< 

At  first  reading,  I' thought  Ronald  Hill's 
tack  toward  poverty  somewhat  puzzling, 
coming  fi-om  someone  whose  specialt\  is 
social  science  and  public  policy.  I  had' 
expected  many  more  statistical  tables  and 
analytic  categories.  Basically,  through  a 
compilation  of  ilata  ft-om  those  he  inter- 
\iewetl  and  from  his  participant  obscna- 
tions,  1  lill  draws  up  composites  ot  people, 
[lartialh  fictional,  wh(j  live  in  povert\-. 
bach  chapter  is  a  kintl  of  shoit  story.  His 


THIS  MAY  BE  THE  MOST 
BEAUTIFUL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 
ANYONE  COULD  RECEIVE 


It  li  tis  (III  honor  jiir  iiw  lo  ivritc 
Ibe  fonniril  for  this  iiis/iinilioiitil 
(iiHl  (irtistic  iiiiisterpicce. " 

I  i.iiicis  (;ardin;il  (if(n;;(.',  O  \1  I 
Xrrhbisliop  (jI  (  Jiica^d 

7/)/,s-  iiis/riuiiiv  diid  bdiulsonicly 
illiislnilftl  hook  irill  surely  hclji 
iiiiiiiy  C.iitholics  to  tiviisiiiv  the 
/iiicck'ss  liift  oflhc  liiichiirist. 
which  is  )h('  ivry  heart  of  the 
Church  itself" 

CiirdiiKil  \M.'n  S  1 

This  hook  is  truly  a  sjiiritiiiil  aiid 
(irtistic  treasure. " 

Jdhii  C.iriliiuil  0 Cdiiiu  r 
l.iilf  Vrciibishop  (il  \t-H  "idiK 

"We  selected  this  mai>uificeut  hook 
for  its  iiisjiired  ivritiiiii  and 
'  ivorldicide  collection  if  art  as 
a  fittiiii>ilift  to  our 
most  treasured  friends 
irho  suf/iort  the  needs 
of  the  Archdiocese. " 

KaMiKiml  1'  Cdii^;!!!!!! 

(il  SlcuarcKhip  &  Dt-vcldpiiR'nl 
\iiii(nd(.i--s(.'  dl  (:liic;i'.^d 

".  I  Tour  de  force!  Why  has 
tlwre  nerer  been  a  book 
like  this  hefnv''  Clergy 
and  laity  alike  are 
stunned  In  its  .scope 
and  iK'diity. 

liHii  Di'Miiil  Ki  lned  UKcrlisini; 
Cri'atiM'  Dircc tor  Writer  \rlisl 


(,S()(.)  ^M.S-d.v:" 
wilni'vsniinistiifs.drn 
Si4.')SSoftcovt'r 
Si')  ')^  ll;irdo)\w 
IiiscdUilt  fiir(|ii:inlit\  niilt'iN 


Eiicliarist:  (iod  .\nu»iig  I  s 

Intiii  Curler  \lcHu;j,li.  .1 
l)fiiiililiil  liill-oiliir  atl/cc  Idlilc 
si:i'd  kcepsdk'  Ixiat'  nj  liiiiiinis 
jmiiilniL;.^  diid  mcililiiliniis  mi 
llic  I'.iulkirhl  lililliilcs  Ixlililci  S 
T/icllolv  Iriiiilx.  I  hill's  (Iwisl  i>i 
SI  Jiiliii  (>l  Ilk-  (  rosy 
l\i'iiihniii(ll  V  Sii/i/'iT  III 
Eiiiniiiiis  iiikl  iihiiiy  more 
Hdcli  jiill-uiliir  illiislniliiiil  is  uii 
ouc lui;j,c  jdciii:.^  d  litll-jki;j,c 
vssdy  liy Jiiiiii  \IlIIii;j,Ii 
liii/iniiidliir 

')  1/2  .\  1 1  1/2   I  Ml  /I'^s. 


detailed  portraits  show  cases;  somei  t 
who  is  among  "the  hidden  homele-" 
scax  enging  for  sunival;  someone  who  li^ 
in  shelters  for  the  homeless;  a  weltt 
mother  and  her  famiU'  as  she  cycles  |6f 
welf;ire  to  work.  Other  chapters  portr4a 
young  juvenile  delinquent  who  turn^ai 
stealing  cars  as  the  fast  track  to  the  c  i 
sumer  goods  our  societ\'  prizes;  a  yoi| 
woman  caring  for  her  terminally  ill  mot} 
in  rural  poveity  and  an  Aborigine  wo\{ 
who  returns  to  her  Australian  resen'alj 
to  empi  iwer  her  people. 

It  is  not  that  Hill  (the  professol 
social  responsibilit}-  in  the  School  of  Bji 
ness  Administrati{)n  at  the  Universit' 
Portland)  does  not  have  a  capacious  ,i 
nal  of  analytic  skills  to  bring  to  his  st. 
of  survival  amidst  poverty.  P'ach  ol 
chapters  ends  with  \  en'  helpful  annot. 
bibliographies  of  the  best  social  scr 
literature  about  welfare  mothers,  ju\L 
delinquency  among  the  poor,  the  h(K 
less,  the  incidence  of  health  care  reson 
in  pockets  of  mral  poverty.  These,  alk 
v\  ith  unobtrusive  yet  rich  data  woven  tto 
his  short-story  portraits,  supply  the  reier 
with  ample  tools  to  undertake  a  nrt 
anaK  tic  social  analysis  ot  povert 
-America. 

Yet  Hill's  aim  is  less  this  km^ 
abstract  and  statistical  social  analysis 
"to  make  the  material  lives  of  the  {o 
accessible"  and  "to  help  nd  society  oijhi; 
common  stereotypes"  about  the  pooiAs 
a  kind  of  subtext  of  the  volume.  Hill  ^ 
tlx  shows  how  consumerism  plants  si 
in  the  |ioor  w  ho  lack  the  latest  tashiori. 
clothing  or  gadgets  or  drives  them  '.t" 
illegal  methods  of  gaining  money.  1 
portraits  uncf)ver  two  things  abou 
poor:  1)  the  severe  restrictions  in 
resources  to  meet  basic  consumpjoii 
needs  (fi)r  fi)od,  health  care,  hou'i' 
transportation,  child  care)  and  2) 
even  when  exckuled  from  mainsti|iii 
societ) ,  the  poor  sometimes  cope  suc'iv 
fulK',  drawing  on  sources  ot  strength 
"weapons  of  the  poor"  in  commumt,u 
support  systems.  They  often  proveW- 
prisinglv  res(  )urceful. 

1  was  eventuall}-  won  to  the  wisdi 
1  lill's  strateg)'  of  turning  to  narrati\ 
lived  experience.  The  data  arc  cle.n 
ha\e  been  often  repcatetl:  2  mi 
homeless,  s2  million  living  belov.lthe 
poverty  line,  45  millif)n  without  hiW 
insurance,  one  in  five  children  livir 
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Gathering  Faith's  Wisdom 

New  Books  from  Sheed  &  Ward 


What 
Faith 
Is  Not 


Mitch  Finley 


DANIEL  BERRIGAN 


Joan  Chittister,  O.S.B. 

The  Friendship  of  Women 

A  Spiritual  Tradition 

Icons  by  Marcie  Birchcr 
-resh,  original  thinking  is  the  halhnari<  of  this  book.  The  text 
iptivates  because  it  brings  to  the  surface  the  rare  soul  of  each 
laracter's  life.  The  Friendship  of  Women  will  bring  you  to  a 
?w  level  of  appreciation  for  the  friends  vou  cherish." 

— Marlee  Alex 

7-1/2"  x^-l/2"  1-58051-101-5  paperback  $17.95 


Daniel  Berrigan,  S.J. 

Wisdom 

Tfte  Feminine  Face  of  God 
"Readers  familiar  with  Daniel  Berrigan's  scriptural  com- 
mentaries will  expect  his  meditations  to  draw  a  sharp  con- 
trast between  the  Wisdom  extollecl  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
and  the  so-called  Wisdom  of  the  world.  They  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. Berrigan  draws  this  contrast  with  eloquence." 

— from  the  Foreword  by  Michael  Baxter,  C.S.C. 

1-58051-100-7  hardcover  $24.95 


Mitch  Finely 

What  Faith  Is  Not 

5y  sweeping  clean  our  many  misconceptions  of  faith, 
itch  Finley  has  given  us  a  fresh  approach  to  this  most  cru- 
al  aspect  of  spiritual  life.  God's  love,  compassion  and 
hing  for  each  of  us  comes  through  on  these  pages.  Germs 
faith  are  encouraged,  even  our  unbelief  is  looked  upon  as 
marvelous  vacuum  for  God  to  fill."  — Paul  Wilkes 

1-58051-103-1  paperback  $12.95 


Marcia  Z.  Nelson 

The  God  of  Second  Chances 

Stories  of  Lives  Transformed  by  Faith 

"If  you  want  a  hope-filled  and  fascinating  book,  read  The  God 
ofSeco)id  Chances... these  stories  proclaim  the  power  of  trans- 
formation and  the  ability  to  turn  one's  life  around — and  they 
do  so  without  preaching  or  pious  prattle."  — Joyce  Rupp 

1-58051-105-8  paperback  $15.95 


Thomas  P.  Sweetser,  S.J. 

The  Parish  as  Covenant 

A  Call  to  Pastoral  Partnership 

Foreword  by  Bishop  Kenneth  E.  Lbitener 
'ather  Sweetser's  work  is  an  excellent  resource  for  any 
istor  seeking  a  process  to  share  ownership  of  the  parish." 
-Rev.  Wayne  Schmid,  Pastor,  Saint  Mary's  Church,  Derby,  KS 

1-58051-110-4  paperback  $17.95 


MaryEllen  O'Brien 

Living  Well  &  Dying  Well 

A  Sacramental  View  of  Life  and  Death 

Calls  us  to  stop  and  face  the  five  spiritual  crises — faith, 
despair,  impatience,  pride,  and  greed — and  five  remedies  — 
inspiration,  hope,  patience,  humility,  generosity — that  are 
pivotal  moments  on  the  journey  of  life  and  death. 

1-58051-108-2  paperback  $15.95 
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poverty  in  the  L'nited  Stales.  W'oiidvvitle, 
1.2  liillion  people  live  on  less  than  a  tlollar 
a  (lay;  a  billion  are  illiterate;  a  billion  laek 
sale  drinking  water;  SOO  million  have  no 
aeeess  to  health  services.  \'et  reiterating 
these  abstractions  leaves  us  numb  and 
does  ver\  little  to  move  oiu"  hearts  and 
minds  to  effective  action. 

The  late  Judith  Sklar,  a  political  sci- 
entist at  llarvard,  in  iier  Storrs  l>ectiires 
on  jurisprudence  delivered  at  Yale  Law 
School  in  I*>SS  (7'/7c  luuxs  iif  liijiistia\  ^'ale 
Universitv  Press,  I'WO),  makes  the  telling 
point  that  Americans  engage  in  "an  abso- 


lute concentration  on  intlividuals  in  mak- 
ing jutlgnients  about  justice"  such  that 
"only  those  cures  tor  |ioverty  that  aim  at 
helping  specific,  indivitiuals  arc  accept- 
able." ^ 

A  I'ecent  national  suney  (first  |iub- 
lished  in  the  spring  of  2001)  of  American 
attitudes  toward  poverty,  cosponsored  l)y 
National  Pul)lic  Radio,  the  Kaiser  Family 
I'Oundation  and  Harvard  L'niv'ersitv''s 
Kennedv  School  of  Ciovernment,  con- 
firms Sklar's  judgment.  Onlv  10  jierccnt 
name  pov  ertv  as  one  of  the  top  two  issues 
government  should  aildress.  Fifty  percent 
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of  Americans  blame  the  poor  for  it, 
poverty,  arguing  that  the\'  are  lazy  cjdt 
not  work  hard  enough.  Americanan 
very  cynical  about  the  effectivene  < 
government  programs  to  alleviate  p' 
ty.  Fhey  tend  to  mistrust  direct  c;i 
cash-like  (e.g.,  food  stam|is)  l)eneliii 
the  poor.  I  hey  are  more  likely  to  suj.oi 
job-training  programs  for  the  p' 
imjiroving  public  schools  in  low-iin 
areas  and  exjianding  subsidized  da\ 
ami  low-cost  housing  for  the  woi 
poor.  Paradoxically,  however,  the\' d 
favor  paving  higher  taxes  to  provide 
benefits. 

15\'  putting  concrete  faces  on  po 
11  ill  elicits  our  empath)'.  He  di 
stereotv'pes.  In  his  portrait  of  JacI 
scav  etiger  v\  ho  reclaims  food  ami 
clables  from  garbage  bins  ami  h\ 
abandoned  housing,  1  lill  puts  paid  I 
stereotype  that  being  homeless  is  e,i 
takes  more  work  to  be  homeless  th 
have  a  jobi  /\long  v\ith  i>ari)ara  I 
reich's  rich  personal  narrative  in 
iiinl  Diiiicd  (New  York:  Metropo 
2001 ),  which  recounts  that  gifted  joi 
ist's  struggles  to  survive,  working  at  ' 
mum  wage  in  jobs  as  a  waitress  1 
Wal-Mart,  I  bll's  Suroiving  in  a  M, 
World  just  might  jolt  us  to  ask  wli 
can  do  to  helii  sjiecific  inilividuals 
out  of  [loverty. 

I'.ven  conservatives  who  mistiais 
ernmental  programs  might  act 
become  more  compassionate 
encountering  I  lilFs  faces  of  lived  pi 
With  a  series  of  legislative  bills  pc 
or  being  consideretl  iiy  (Congress  in 
(including  expansion  of  health  care 
fits  for  children  who  are  poor  and  t 
authorization  of  the  1996  \\\ 
Reform  .Act),  more  Americans  ma\ 
from  1  fill  that  it  is  utTf.iir  that  the  \\i 
poor  can  simpiv  not  make  it,  despit( 
jobs,  without  auxiliary  help  in  w 
benefits,  child-care  subsidies  and  1 
to  boost  the  stock  of  low-cost  ho 
l  ax  benefits  aimed  mainly  at  the  v\ 
have  come  at  a  steep  jirice. 

■As  i  liil  ends  his  book,  he  remi 
that  without  the  right  to  a  living  v\ 
vvhich  requires  that  governments, 
ing  together  v\ith  jirivate  indiistiy, 
lish  a  package  of  pay  and  benef 
full-time  workers  at  the  lower  end 
socio-economic  scale,  thus  allov 
familv  to  meet  its  primary  con: 
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is — the  lives  of  the  poor  "will  contin- 
:o  be  characterized  !)}•  humiliation, 
i)  lation,  anxicD,'  and  rage."  In  a  global 
:j  lomy  of  approximately  $25  trillion, 
j  financial  resources  necessary  to  elimi- 
il  poverr\  currently  exist.  Reatling  I  Mil, 
IS  reniineletl  that  Jesus,  vv  hen  he  w  as 
;  asked,  "And  who  is  my  neighbor?" 
resorted  to  a  stor\-  to  make  his  jtoinr. 

John  A.  Coleman 


et  Thee 
shind  Me! 


!  lerican  Exorcism 

[j  filing  Demons  in  the  Land  of 
>j  ty 

ichael  W.  Cuneo 

i  'eday.  mp  $24.95.  ISBS:  OlS^i^OiyiS 


!y  over  the  past  25  years  in  the  Unitetl 
s,  the  old  behef  in  free  will  has  been 
iced  by  a  pseudo-scientific  belief  in 
rminism.  Faulty  genes,  bad  brain 
aistry,  neurotransmitters  gone 
ers — these  are  some  of  our  postmod- 
xcuses. 

n  A?neriaui  Exorcis?ii,  however, 
ael  Ctineo  does  us  the  great  service  of 
Tiing  us  that  for  a  significant  minority 
nericans,  anodier  traditional,  anti-sci- 
c  excuse  is  readily  at  hand — that  old 
.  Satan  himself,  together  with  his 
linen.  And  while  the  belief  in  demon- 
ssLssion  may  be  old  and  therefore 
ugly  at  odds  with  modern  explana- 
ti  ir  behavior,  Cuneo's  work  is  highly 
leant  for  the  way  he  shows  how  the 
( Ltion  of  Satan  and  the  concomitant 
I'lr  exorcism  is  ironically  "more  in 
uith  the  Zeitgeist  than  one  might 
lie."  It  is,  he  persuasively  argues,  part 
i.ircel  of  the  white,  middle-class, 
nnment,  therapeutic,  alternative- 
il,  consumer  culture  in  which  many 
n  ans,  desperate  for  relief  from  their 
Ills,  have  come  to  believe  in  "psy- 
>iition  by  gimmickry,  a  paint  by 
l  is  approach  to  transforming  the 
\\  here  millions  see  unbalanced  brain 
icals,  genetic  predisposition  or  toxic 
'  ^  as  the  source  of  their  noubles,  it  is 
iiing  diat  odiers  see  little  demons. 
'H-  both  groups  there  is  therapy,  a 
H|uc,  promising  "liberation  for  the 
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iicted,  hope  for  the  forlorn,  solace  for 
hrokenhearted."  In  a  climate  where 
pursuit  of  possessions  has  !)ec()me  a 
lonai  obsession,  it  is  apt  that  the  i)iisi- 
s  of  possession — and  its  remedy — has 
ome  a  booming  business. 
Cuneo  maintains  that  the  tlemon- 
ulsion  is  a  widespread  and  growing 
nomenon  among  all  t^  pes  of  Protes- 
:s  and  Roman  Catholics.  l''xorcisms, 
vrites,  are  readily  available,  ami  large 
ibers  of  Americans  have  undergone 
n.  In  fact,  he  wonders  why  exorcism 
:  practiced  far  more  widely,  since  it's 
h  a  great  deal.  All  one's  personal 
blems  can  be  engineered  through 
lon-expulsion:  "a  bit  messy  perhaps, 
relatively  fast  and  cheap,  and  morally 
I  jlpatory — a  thoroughly  American 
I  ngement." 
One  of  Afneric/ii!  Exorils?//\  main 
tentions  is  that  the  exorcism  rage 
iloped  as  a  direc  result  ot  the  1973 
ase  of  William  Peter  Blatty's  sensa- 
lal  movie  "The  Exorcist"  and  the 
lication  of  Malachi  Martin's  Hostage 
■e  Devil,  which  allegedly  documented 
exorcisms  of  five  Americans.  Cuneo 
;es  persuasively  that  the  entertain- 
t  industry  has  manijiulated  Ameri- 
'  religious  beliefs  and  behaviors.  Up 
the  early  70's,  exorcism  and  demon- 

iossession  remained  in  obscurity, 
n  Blatty,  Martin  and  the  popular  cul- 
industr)'  created  titillating  spectacles 
Ij  captured  the  religious  imagination  of 
ij  y  Americans  anxious  for  some  evi- 
l  e,  no  matter  how  nonsensical,  that 
'  supernatural  was  still  a  potent  force 
e  modern  world."  Afterwards,  Oprah 
pi  irey,  Geraldo  Rivera  and  other 
la  luminaries  had  a  field  day  exposing 
I's  terrifying  hold  on  so  many  hope- 
/ictims.  Exorcism  as  a  pop  sensation 
)orn. 

]uneo,  a  sociologist  who  teaches  at 
f\  lham  University,  personally  wit- 
\  £d  more  than  50  exorcisms,  both 
t  olic  and  Protestant,  official,  bootleg, 
name-it.  He  provides  excellent 
iptions  of  some  of  these  and  tlem(jn- 
es  how  this  burgeoning  exorcism 
omenon  must  be  seen  within  a  larg- 
icial  context.  As  weird  as  exorcism 
5eeni,  he  rightly  shows  how  it  is  con- 
Jij  as  with  American  culture  as  a  whole, 
I  pee  where  free  will  and  personal 
l|  msibility  are  ancient  relics  and  the 
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se;irch  tor  someone  or  something  to 
blame  tor  one's  lite  is  pandemic. 

Ironically,  however,  CXineo,  who  can 
he  scathingly  timny  about  those  who  see 
"real  glowering,  hell-bent-on-evil 
demons  as  the  major  scourge  ot  our 
rime,"  is  himselt  conflicted  over  the  issue. 
He  is  a  socicjiogist  who  does  not  trust  his 
own  observations,  a  failing  that  places 
him  within  the  Zeitgeist  he  skewers.  For 
although  he  reports  that  during  all  the 
exorcisms  he  ol)sen'ed  he  never  encoun- 
tered a  demon  or  anything  startling  or 
unusual,  he  maintains  he  isn't  sure  it 


Open  the  door 
to  your 
tomorrow 


demons  were  present,  it  the\  literally 
exist,  if  people  can  be  so  possessed.  He 
says  he  has  "no  idea"  and  "wouldn't  want 
to  rule  out  the  possibilirv." 

But  why  not?  For  he  calls  exorcism  "a 
ritualized  placebo"  tor  those  who  "want 
to  avoid  responsibility  tor  their  own 
shortcomings  by  blaming  them  on 
demons."  VVTien  asked  by  one  participant 
if  he  had  nt)t  seen  the  b(nl\'  ot  the  pos- 
sessed person  levitating  two  or  three  teet 
oft  the  chair,  he  writes,  "No,  I  didn't  see 
it,  anil  the  reason  I  tlidn't?  There  was 
nothinLf  to  be  seen."  I  hrousihout  Avicn- 
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ctiii  Exorcim/  he  passes  judgment;  ytai 
many  other  points,  he  withdraws  jug- 
ment.  He  wants  it  both  ways. 

This  vacillation  mars  an  excel  ni 
study.  For  it  he  really  has  no  idea  al« 
the  existence  of  demons  and  their  a! it 
to  possess  people,  then  his  conchiN 
are  meaningless.  If  the  believeri! 
demonic  possession  are  right — des  tt 
Cuneo's  own  empirical  observatioii- 
then  all  his  cultural  analysis  is  besidej^ 
point.  Satan,  not  Hollv^ood  or  sf'V 
torces,  would  be  the  cause  of  this  | 
nomenon. 

Ironically,  (Aineo's  contlict  ( 
passing  judgment  retlects  a  culii 
tieepi)'  confused  over  the  vei"\'  basi- 
deciding  the  truth.  His  fear  of  judgn 
the  same  fear  of  freedom  and  respon^ 
It}'  that  drives  the  exorcism  craze  audi 
fuses  x\merican  culture.      Edward  Citin 
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Samuel  Faylor  C^oleridge  (1772-1 
believed  that  one  ot  the  great  misen 
his  time  was  "that  it  recognized  no  nd; 
um  between  Litenil  and  Mctaphorictr.  \' 
ignoretl  the  symbolic.  Too  many  ( 
age  still  followed  the  lead  of  18th-cai 
ry  writers,  philosophers  who  distrilte!' 
mvstery  and  poets  who  divorced  thi 
from  feeling,  preferring  intellectual 
ity  t(i  emotional  ambiguity.  In  i 
words,  the  poets  betore  Coleridge  a 
ed  the  open-endedness  of  imagin 
anil  sN  inbol,  which  reconcile  opposii 
Similarly,  in  the  prologue  u 
expanded  (second)  editicjn  ot  The  Sy 
n  liiiiijyiiiiition,  J.  Robert  Barth, 
unplies  that  we  too  may  live  in  a 
time  of  intellectual  skepticism,  distr 
language  and  denial  ot  soul.  Pa 
Barth's  mission  is  to  show  tha 
romantic  sjiirit  li\'es  on.  This  spit 
best  understood,  he  contentis,  thrig^' 
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idge  and  his  tlicorics  of  syiiihol  .iiul 
nation.  Vor  Barth,  a  professor  of 
sh  at  Boston  C>ollcge,  (Coleridge's 
/ement  lies  in  seeing  the  need  to 
;over  the  unified  sensihilit\'  h)st 
5  the  Knhghtennient.  I'o  fill  this 
Coleridge  turned  to  religious 
and  used  it  (as  Wordsworth  tlid) 
ate  syniholic  poetr\'  of  sacramental 
ntcr. 

ae  of  Barth's  significant  contrihu- 
to  the  study  of  CColeridge  iinolves 
reting  the  famous  theory  of  imagi- 
in  Biojrntphid  Litcnirin  (1817),  not 
irough  the  lens  of  poetry  and  criti- 
)ut  especially  through  the  lens  of 
igy.  Barth  realizes  that  Coleridge 
d  imagination  as  a  religious  act  of 
hat  empowers  us  to  perceive  and 
:  symbols.  True  symbols,  Barth 
ains,  are  "sacramental,"  for  both 
nents  and  symbols  are  sensible 
"pointing  to  something  beyond" 
elves  (e.g.,  the  CCommunion  host 
ine  or  the  moon  in  Wordsworth's 
iry  poem  "A  Night-Piece").  Ulti- 
r,  the  symbols  perceived  through 
lus  vision  point  to  "the  one  Life 
us  and  abroad" — a  phrase  from 
dge's  poem  "The  Eolian  Harp" 
irth  repeatedly  quotes.  By  it,  Barth 
,  Coleridge  invokes  the  "consub- 
I  lity,"  or  oneness,  of  all  things,  sec- 
I  id  religious,  natural  and  supernat- 
uman  and  divine.  Hence,  through 
rainental  symbols  of  the  romantic 
.ition,  we  envision  transcendental 
and  apprehend  that  "the  natural  is 
.itural,  the  human  divinized." 
ith's  sacramental  argument  gains 
II  this  edition  through  two  new 
is.  In  the  first,  "  Theological 
ations,"  Barth  ju.xtaposes  the  com- 
ctlnition  of  symbol  in  Bioirn/p/ua 
hen  overlooked  but  explicitiv  the- 
il  c)ne  in  The  Stiitcsiiniifs  Miiiiiinl 
■  Here  Coleridge  refers  to  the 
iircnce  of  the  Eternal  through  and 
Icmporal."  Barth  helpfull\-  cnm- 
liis  idea  to  light  shining  through 
I  ulass.  The  symbol-perceiving 
it  imagination,  then,  can  "awaken 
uTs  attention  from  the  letharg\'  of 
(in  words  fi-om  Biogiyiphin)  and 
\eals  "the  wonders  of  the  world 
us,"  a  world  of  numinous  mysterv 
■It  encountered  by  the  Ancient 
r.  The  other  chapter  on  scriptural 


imagination  further  tlee|)ens  Barth's 
claim  ol  the  religious  essence  of 
(Coleridge's  thought.  Barth  shows 
Coleridge  api)l\'ing  "translucence"  to 
biblical  symbols  in  The  Stutcsyiidii's  Mtiii- 
iiiil.  I'or  instance,  Barth  cites  job's  whirl- 
wind,  a  symbol  through  which  the 
human  ami  di\ine  realities  interpene- 
trate. 

L'niike  biblical  symbols,  the  poetic 
syml)()ls  of  most  Romantics  exclude 
direct  reference  to  (iod  or  (Christ.  1  his 
is  true  even  of  Barth's  examples  from 


Wordsworth  and  Coleritlge:  the  Alpine 
abyss  in  The  Prelude  and  the  "sacred 
river"  in  "Kubla  Khan."  Yet  Barth  clari- 
fies that  "sacramental"  refers  not  only  to 
supernatural  or  divine  reality  but  also  to 
inward  psychic  reality,  where  (Coleridge 
believed  (lod  dwells.  Because  sacramen- 
tal symbols  evoke  mystery,  even  poems 
of  non-(Christian  Romantics  like  Keats 
entail  a  search  for  the  numinous. 

To  accept  Barth's  argument,  readers 
may  need  to  make  an  act  of  faith — and 
the  classically  mindetl  may  be  loath  to  do 


How  Jesus  Died: 
the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature 
presenting  the  comprehensive  medical,  forensic  and 
historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  protessionally-produced  feature-length 
video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS  is  a 
comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of 
Jesus'  final  hours,  from  His  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem for  the  Last  Supper,  through  His 
prayerful  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane,  His  trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and 
Pilate,  the  scourging,  the  crowning  with 
thorns,  the  brutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  bearing 
the  weight  of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His 
hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  ot 
torment,  ending  in  His  death. 
TLe  commentaiy  of  tour  world -renowned 
experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the  most 
thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire 
of  the  reality  ot  Jesus'  passion  from  the  perspec- 
tives of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert 
on  pain,  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist. 
Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
endured  than  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  HNAL  18  HOURS. 
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so.  lUit  of  course  the  siiinc  goes  tor 
aecepiing  (iolericlge's  theory.  W'hiit  nil 
must  allow  ,  ho\ve\er,  is  that  I"'ather  Barth 
brilliantly  and  liiciclly  explains  (loleridge's 
complex  ideas  and  gi\  es  them  currency  as 
well,  llis  re\iew  in  the  prologue  ol  ]ierti- 
nent  stiulies  puhlished  since  the  hrst  edi- 
tion (i''77)  might  ha\e  fit  better  in  an 
appendix,  but  it  demonstrates  at  once  the 
continuing  importance  ot  his  contribu- 
tion, lake  the  romantic  spirit  it  embodies, 
ibc  Symbolic  liiiiigiiiiitiDii  lives  on. 

Matthew  Brennan 


Restless  in 
Appalachia 

This  H 

\  Nov  I 


Perhaps  I  shoukl  ha\e  known  from  the 
title  that  Robert  Morgan's  new  novel  is 
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al)out  taith.  Before  I  could  i-eflect  (  the 
title  and  try  to  puz/de  out  a  referencooint 
for  it,  I  was  caught  up  in  the  story.  M  i 
is  like  that.  You  leaf  tlirough  a  page  < 
and  suddenly  the  narrative  has  swe|,yu 
away.  That  was  my  experience  wi  ' 
earlier  novel,  G/ip  Creek.  In  The  Ra, 
same  plaintive  mountain  voice  retiin 
This  time  it  is  the  J920's,  and  di 
characters  are  Muir  and  .Vlocxly  I 
anti  their  vvidowetl  mother,  Ginn\ 
young  men — who  are  old  enougl 
sujiposes,  to  be  mcndng  on  with  the 
li\es — are  working  the  land  to  ea 
their  mother. 

Robert  Morgan  uses  contra] 
voices,  Aluir's  and  (linny's,  to  tt. 
storv;  and  though  the  angle  ot 
mcnes  back  and  forth  fi-om  mother  i 
the  ston'  flow  s  relendessly  on.  T  eef 
theme,  all  such  critical  and  literary  i 
erations  ai  e  sw  ept  aside  as  the  aitful  i 
tain  storyteller  casts  his  spell. 

1  had  a  flicker  of  C.ain  and  Abel  m 
realized  the  bi-others  were  at  loggei.u 
Muir,  who  is  17,  seems  to  be  his  niifacf: 
pet,  which  makes  Moody,  who  is  . 
envious.  Moreover,  Moody  seems 
thoroughh'  cvnical  and  tlisenchantedbuu 
life  itself.  VMiile  his  younger  brothefind 
it  easy  to  be  loving  and  good,  M'jidv' 
bent  is  toward  wild  resentfulness.  tei 
boys  are  locked  in  coml)at  with  eachrb 
T'hey  are  also  struggling  against  the 
ness  of  their  land  and  its  untorgivin;j 

do  create  a  sense  ot  place  and 
the  author  sprinkles  a  light  dust 
countn-  dialect.  (Muir  "knowed"  ins 
"knew."  Folks  "sung"  instead  of" 
Yet  e\  en  reailers  w  ho  hate  tlialect  (Ipo* 
a  few )  w  ill  respontl  to  Morgan's  defti'i 
1  lis  counn-\'  siieech  soon  becomes 
nature.  .And  it  is  quite  eftecrive. 

Is  this  book  about  taith?  I  thii 
really  about  vocation,  iioth  br^ 
wrestle  with  their  inner  longing- 1 
hajis  Moody  has  already  given 
himself,  and  his  anger  flows  fi-oni 
ing  that  Muir  is  the  golden  boy,  t 
with  a  charmed  life.  Muir  is  also 
grij)  of  a  pow  erful  \  earning,  a  dri\ 
somebody  and  to  do  somethin 
counts.  W  hen  Aluir  dexelops  a 
ing — I  shoukl  say  has  a  minil — to  | 
Mood\  encoui-ages  him.  d  hough 
has  quit  going  to  church,  he  slips  hp^'^ 
back  on  his  bi-other's  hrst  preachiifda) 
Despite  intense  preparation  ^sir ' 
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The  Priests 


of  St.  Sulpice,  an  international 
association  of  diocesan  priests 
committed  to  the  formation  and 
education  of  seminarians  and 
diocesan  priests,  developing 
vocations  for  a  multi-cultural  Church 
and  collaborating  with  seminary 
pn)grams  in  the  missions 
invite  priests 

interested  in  sharing  their  spiritual, 
intellectual  and  pastoral  gifts 
to  join  our  ministry 
to  priests  and 
seminarians. 


Please  call,  write  or  e-mail: 

410-323-5070 

tulshatei<§Milpicians.()rg 

The  Director  of  Discernment 
Siilpician  Provincial  House 
5408  Roland  Avenue 
Baltimore,  MD  21210 


The  man, 
the  mission, 
the  spirit, 
LIVE  ON. 


St  Caspar  Bertoni  1  777-1  853 


As  "right  hands  to  bishops",  we  live  the  spirit  of 
abandonment  modeled  by  our  founder,  while  embracing 
a  counter-cultural  life  as  priests  and  brothers.  Our  work 
focuses  on  Seminary  Formation,  Counseling,  Youth  Ministry, 
Spiritual  Direction,  Parish  Ministry  and  Parish  Missions. 
We  invite  men,  ages  1  8-45,  to  discover  our  community. 


Congregation  of  Sacred  Stigmata  (CSS) 

www.stigmatines.com  781-209-3102 


3!) 


tlc;ith  of  the  elephant  btuhcrs  him  so 
much  more  than  the  deatli  ot  die  aiiimals 
he  ordinarih'  traps  and  hunts.  "My  day- 
dreams and  aml)irions  were  just  as  big  as 
the  elephant,  and  I  was  just  as  trapped.  I 
had  tried  to  turn  this  way  and  that  way.... 
|I]t  was  the  panic  in  the  elephant's  eye 
that  I  recogni/.ed.  Its  helpless  terror 
stiiTed  and  chilled  me." 

We,  who  do  not  li\e  in  l'>2()'s 
Ajipalachia,  can  nevertheless  lie  trans- 
fixed l)v  this  story.  A  surge  of  current 
strikes  us  w  hen  we  follow  Muir,  Ginny 
and  Moody  to  their  eventual  destinies.  "I 
must  do  something  right,"  Muir  says.  "I 
will  not  be  penned  in  and  hung.  In  the 
great  curve  ot  centuries  I  am  already 
dead." 

Thank  God  for  poets.  And  thank 
God  for  this  one,  Robert  Mt)rgan,  who 
was  raised  on  North  Carolina  land  set- 
tled bv  his  Welsh  ancestors.  He  has 
something  to  say  to  us  about  life  and 
death.  Or  maybe  his  ancestors  are  sa\ing 
it  through  him.  moEwiUe  Griffin 


notices 

Books 

AUSTRIA  NAZIFIED:  YEARS  OF  TERROR.  Sr. 

.Vlargucrite  Beiizinger  recalls  her  years  ot  ser- 
vice in  Austria  under  the  Nazi  regime.  To 
ortler,  contact  Dorranee  Publishint;,  CA).,hic. 
at:  («()())  7SS-7654. 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  clesigned  to  work  with 
\oLir  cuiTent  nunistrw  Two  three-week  sessions 
January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guicl- 
ed  independent  study.  Accredited.  C^oncentra- 
tions  in  pastoral  supenision,  CLP.E.,  Hispanic 
ministry.  For  information  write  or  call:  Oblate 
School  of  Theology,  2H5  Oblate  Drive,  San 
.Ajuonio,  TX  7H216;  Ph:  (210)  341-i.?66.  Visit 
our  Web  site  at:  www.ost.edu. 

Institute 

LEADERSHIP  PROGRAM.  Institute  for  ReflecHve 
Leadership  (l.R.L.)  pnnides  leadership  forma- 
tion to  clergy,  religious  anil  lav  leatlcrs.  l.R.L. 
fosters  leadership  development  by  assisting  lead- 
ers to  move  from  an  ego-based  approach  to  a 
spirit-based  approach.  Our  process  promotes 
success  through  peace  of  mind.  Ph:  (508)  234- 
65-H);  Web:  www.RetlectiveLeadership.com. 

Positions 

PROGRAM/RETREAT  DIRECTOR  tor  Aliba 
House  of  Prayer,  a  spiritual  center.  Plan  and 
develop  creative  programs,  teach  Scripture,  do 
spiritual  direction  and  retreats.  Send  resume  by 
Oct.  31  to:  Search  ("ommittee,  Abba  House  ot 
Prayer,  647  Western  Avenue,  AIIkhiv,  W 
122(13;  Ph:  (51S)43S-832(). 

PROVIDENCE  COLLEGE,  ProMdence,  R.I.,  is  a 
Roman  C^atholic  four-year  liberal  arts  college 
conducted  uniler  the  auspices  ot  the  Dominican 
Friars.  DFPARTMEN'L  OF  PHILOSOPLH', 
ASSISTAX'L  PROFFSSOR,  tenure-track. 


What  is  the  Christian  Institute 
for  the  study  of  Human  Sexuality? 

A  one-of-kind  program  for  gaining  a  practical 
understanding  of  the  relationship  between 
sexuality  and 

•  normal  stages  of  psychosexual  development 

•  spiritual  and  moral  development,  and 

•  balanced  and  matin-e  human  development 

For  more  iiiformation,  please  contact: 

James  ].  Gill,  S.J.,  M.D.,  Director 

Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Sexuality 

5401  South  Cornell  Avenue 

Chicago,  IL  60615-5698 

Phone:  (773)  684-8146;  Fax:  (773)  684-8154 

E-mail:  CISHS@AOL.COM 


beginning  tall  semester  2002.  AOS:  open.  - 
Traditional  Foniial  Logic,  with  special  eii 
on  critical  thinking  and  informal  teas. 
Ph.D.  required.  Prospective  candidates  sjl 
be  .supportive  ot  the  department's  comnii; 
to  the  history  of  philosophy,  should  be  will, 
do  interdisciplinary  team  teaching  in  tlu 
lege's  Development  of  Western  Civilizatio  r 
gram,  and  should  be  willing  to  teach 
courses.  Candidates  should  provide  eviden 
knowledge  of  or  background  in  the  philoj 
ot  Fhomas  Aquinas  commensurate  wii 
teaching  mission  of  Providence  Colleg 
ensure  full  consideration  applications  nii 
receivetl  bv  Nov.  1,  2001.  Please  include 
riculum  \  itae  and  three  letters  of  referei 
Search  Committee,  Logical  and  Critical  I 
ing,  Depaitment  of  Philosophy,  Prowdenc 
lege.  Providence,  Rl  02918.  Providence  ( 
is  an  Fqual  Opportunit\7Affirmative  ^ 
employer  antl  esjiecially  encourages  the  a| 
rionsotuomen  and  minonties. 

THE  SISTERS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  APOSTCSTf 

(Pallottines)  are  looking  for  an  ASSOC 
VOCATION  DIRECTOR  for  their  v,„_ 
office.  The  Associate  Director  is  responsil 
managing  the  vocation  office,  attending  p: 
sional  meetings,  working  with  the  Palh 
membership,  planning  programs,  tosteriii 
nuiTunng  vocations  in  general  and  in  par 
to  the  Pallottine  Sisters.  Requirements:  I 
lot's  degix-e  (preferably  thettlogy/ministn 
munications),  prior  professional  e.xperiem 
planning  and  implementing  vocation  . 
ness/educational  programs  and  activities,  , 
ingiiess  to  learn  about  the  Pallottines  aiii 
chansm,  ability  to  help  identify  potential 
bers  for  the  Pallottine  Family,  ability  !■ 
financially  and  general  computer  literaq . 
negotiable,  benefits  included.  Please  contai 
ter  Michele  Ruggiero,  St.  Patrick's  Vill, 
Box  118,  H:imman,  NA'  WPjy  Ph:  (84^  ' 
''007;  tax:  (845)  783-4243. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL.  Padua  1  rci 
can  High  School,  a  co-educational,  en 
preparatory  high  school  located  in  1 
((Cleveland),  Ohio,  is  seeking  a  principal  i 
2002-3  school  year.  As  a  school  operating 
the  presiilent/principal  model  of  admijiisti^i. 
Padua  enjoys  a  full  enrollment  of  1,100  stitJnb 
and  is  the  largest  (Catholic  co-ed  high  .schil  m 
northern  Ohio.  Staffing  includes  66  full  n 
and  6  part-time  faculn-  members.  Founc 
1''61,  Padua  has  recendy  completed  a  $2. 
lion  renovation  ot  outdoor  facilities  and  i 
reiitly  engageil  in  a  $2  million  endowmeni 
paign.     Educational  technology 
programmatic  focal  point,  driven  by  a  $1  n 
technologn/  plan,  of  which  $750,000  has 
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•mented. 

The  succcsst'ul  cniuliilnic  w  ill  li;nc  an 
rstanding  of  current  cilucational  trends 
iractices,  possess  a  master's  degree  or 
:r  and  hold  a  secondar)-  prineijial  eertifi- 
)r  be  enrolled  in  an  educational  adniinis- 
e  program  to  quaiih'  tor  Ohio  certifica- 
Candidates  should  also  have  a 
nitment  to  Catholic  education,  5  to  7 
of  successful  teaching  experience,  as  v\  cll 
to  5  years  of  administrati\e  experience 
rant  principal,  dean  or  department  chair), 
dition  to  heing  a  practicing  Catholic,  he 
c  must  emhrace  the  personal  philosoph}, 
s  and  lifesrv'le  compatible  with  a  leader- 
role  in  a  (Catholic,  Franciscan  secondan 
il.  The  candidate  will  also  he  articulate  in 
lersonal,  communication  and  organi/a- 
slalls.  In  doing  so,  he  or  she  will  demoii- 
an  abilit)-  to  lead,  delegate,  motivate  and 
collaboratively  with  administration,  fnc- 
staff,  parents  and  students,  as  well  as 
li/alumnae. 

nterested  candidates  should  send  a 
le  and  three  letters  of  recommendation 
ically  pertaining  to  their  qualifications  to: 
a  Franciscan  Migh  School  Principal 
h  Committee,  PO  Box  25075,  Cleveland, 
(4125-0705.  For  further  information,  call 
•ite:  Walter  Dolan,  O.F.M.,  Presiilent, 
45.2444,  ext.  108.  Deadline  for  resume 
ission  is  Nov.  15,  2001.  Web  site:  padu- 
;iscan.coni. 

ilishing 

ME  A  PUBLISHED  AUTHOR.  (Jualit>  sub- 
lublisher  accepting  manuscripts:  Ph:  (XOO) 
599. 

reats 

iCHING  THE  JUST  WORD  SEMINAR/ 

EAT  with  Walter  Burghardt,  S.J.  Oct. 
5,  2001,  Bishop  MoUoy  Passionist 
:at  House,  86-45  Edgerton  Blvd., 
ca,  NY  11432.  Joining  Father  Walter 
)e  Rev.  Raymond  B.  Kemp,  J.  (Ilenn 
ay,  S.J.,  Barbara  Reid,  CP.,  Rev.  John 
and  Rev.  Leo  Murray.  $125  non-refund- 
■egistration  fee.  Tuition  $500  (includes 
n,  meals  and  room).  Day-only  program 
ler  day.  For  more  information,  please 
ishopMolloyat(718)  739-122'). 
FS  ACCEPTED  fir  things  offend  or  soiiii^ht;  for 
services,  items  iiiii!  idetis;  for  sciismii/l 
mid  collections,  iiicctinas  iiiid  ivorksijops' 
.  IT  v.-oiild  interest  ciiltiviited.  concerned 
III  notices  must  he  in  keepiiiiy  with  Aiiteri- 
i  ircls.  Rates  for  inseiHon:  $1 .  -S]  per  iv(n-d, 
ininimiim.  Box  iind  niimher  count  ns  nvo 
l-l.ile  ij  contriicted  for  \ix  tunes:  Si. 2 1  per 
'•  12  times:  $1.16:  for  24  limes:  $1.1(1; 
lines:  $1.05.  Responses  to  hox  nnnihers 
■  led  at  postage  cost.   (Jopy  leith  full 
'  due  18  days  he  fire  piihlicntion  diite. 
C.liissified  Depii It ment ,  America. 
U)th  St.,  .V,:r  )'ork.  W  101)19  „r 
212)  515-0102;  Fnx:  (520)  222-2107; 
'■  itds@ameriaipress.  org. 
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A  Deeper  Look 

In  my  searcli  h>r  iiicaning  and  the  woftis 
to  express  it,  (Cardinal  .Avery  Dulles  pro- 
vides a  profound  perspective.  His  reflec- 
tions on  the  Shoah  (9/17)  apply  eqiialK' 
to  the  incineration  and  crushing  ol  o\  er 
6,()()()  people  on  Sej)!.  I  1.  Following 


(Cardinal  Dulles's  sage  aclvice,  I  have 
asked  inyself,  inner-city  teenagers  and 
adults  to  "look  below  the  surface  of 
things  and  find  a  tleeper  dimension." 
This  deeper  look  tisually  reveals  our 
own  acquiescence  to  violence  and  intol- 
erance. With  regard  to  those  "who  suf- 
fered so  unjusdv...in  the  eyes  of  faith, 


"Listen...with  the  ear  of  your  heart...for  my  word  is  meant  for  you."  (Rule  of  Benedict) 

Master  of  Arts  in  Theology 

Progrcmi.'i  o/  cicacieitiic 

iVlAblEK  Ur  n.Kl5  IN  L,ll  UKulLAL  jl  UUibs 

excellence  integraled  with 

Master  of  Divinity 

preparation  for  spiritual  and 
pastoral  leadership. 

Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Ministry 

Fellowships  and  full  tuition 

Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Music 

scholarships  cn'ailahle 

^  Saint  John's 

School  of  Theology  •  Seminary 

Collcgcville,  Minnesota   56321        jfc  ^ 

ju.edu/sot  •  800-361-8318 

i    Wcs  Howard -Brook 

The  Church  Before 
Christianity 

Published  25  years  after  /t'5us  Before  Christianity, 
this  companion  volume  draws  an  equally  challeng- 
ing portrait  of  the  early  church,  showing  how  it  can 
inspire  and  challenge  a  new  awakening  among 
Christians  living  in  today's  empire. 

1-57075-403-9     paperback  $15.00 


Albert  Nolan 

Jesus  Before  Christianity 

25th  Anniversary  Edition 

With  a  New  Preface  by  the  Author  Albert  Nolan 

Albert  Nolan  reflects  on  recent  work  in  Christology 
and  introduces  us  again  to  lesus  before  he  became 
enshrined  in  doctrine,  dogma,  and  ritual. 

"If  you  are  going  to  read  only  one  bciok  on 
lesus  this  year,  this  is  the  one."  — /\mcncc7 

1-57075-404-7     paperback  $15.00 


At  your  bookseller  or  direct:  j^^.  ORBIS  BOOKS 
Visa/MC  Order  Online!  www.orbisbooks.com        ^)  Maryknoll,  NY  10545 
A  World  of  Books  that  Matter  1-800-258-5838 
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St.  Francis 
Bookstore 


ST.  FRANCIS  BOOKSTORE 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Chunii  of  St.  Francis  of  Assist 
131  West  31sc  Sr.  (bet.  6th  &  7th  Ave.) 
New  York  Cjty 

Ph:  (212)  736-8500 
Fax:  (212)  594-6025 

e-mail;  intot^'stfrancisbookstorceoni 
www.stfrancishDokstore.com 

Featuring  a  selection  of 

Catholic  books,  religious 
articles,  music  &  videos. 

Open  Tues.  thru  Sat. 
10:00  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m. 


Position 


Loiii'des  C'olk'jic.  a  miuiII,  C'jlhulic  eollogc  in 
the  1  raneise;in  U\idition.  mviles  applieanls  liir  a 
posilion  in  Its  Depai'tmenl  ol  Religions  Slndies 
hegiiining  in  the  Fall  2002  semester. 
Miiiinuini  rei|iiirement.s  for  the  positiim: 
Ph.D.  u  nil  a  speeiaii/alioii  in  Sysleniaties 
and  snllieienl  baekgroniid  to  leaeh  seleeleti 
introduetoiy  eonrses  in  C'hrislian  History  and 
Christian  l-lliies 

Teaching  responsihililics  are  12  hoiiis/4  eonise>s 
eaeh  semester. 

C'andidatt's  mnst  have  a  strong  haekgroiind  in. 
ami  a  personal  eonunitnient  to.  the  Catholie 
religious  and  inlelleelnal  tiathtion, 
Prcrfrcnce  will  be  given  to  eandidates  who 
demonstiale  exeellenee  in  undergraduate 
teaehing  and  a  eommiiment  to  serviee. 
Ktvifw  of  applications  will  begin  on  Oet.  22. 
2001 .  and  eontiiuie  until  the  position  is  Idled. 
Applieations  reeeived  prior  to  Nov.  I  wdl  be 
given  priority  tor  an  inlei  v  iew  at  the  AAR/SBl. 
annual  meeting. 

Send  letter  ol  applieation,  euri  ieuluiii  \  itae. 
graduate  traiiseripts.  and  at  least  three  letters  ol 
reeommendation  to: 


Dr.  Shannon  Schrein,  OSF 
Chair  of  the  Religious  Studies  Department 
Lourdes  College,  6832  Convent  Blvd. 
Sylvania,  Ohio  43560-2898. 
Lourdes  College  is  committed  to  increasing 
the  diversity  of  its  faculty  and  staff. 
For  additional  information  contact: 
www.lourdes.edu. 


their  afflictioti  is  tar  less  scx  cre  than  the 
punishiiictit  iticitrrctl  by  their  persecu- 
tors, unless  through  (lod's  mercy  they 
repented  anil  turned  to  Ciod."  Kven  the 
most  artlent  jiatriot  must  allow  Ciod 
room  to  save. 

(Msgr.)  David  M.  Gallivan 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Spiritual  Life 

I  he  health  benefits  ot  what  nowadays  is 
often  referretl  to  as  a  "spiriuial  life"  have 
been  discu.ssed  in  many  places  and  at 
many  times;  so  also  recently  in  articles 
and  letters  in  America  (7/.^(),  S/2()).  My 
e\]ierience  over  many  ilecades  ot  psychi- 
atric practice  confirms  anectlotallv  what 
has  been  tounti  b\'  many  statdies  con- 
iluctetl  w  ith  rather  im[>ressi\  e  statistical 
rio(  )r. 

Still,  eveti  at  the  risk  ot  weaketiitig 
the  argument,  1  feel  obliged  to  point  out 
that  such  a  sequence  ot  reasoning  puts 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  One's  spiritual 
lite,  or  (at  the  risk  of  plagiarizing  the 
Rev.  .'\ndrew  (ireeley  or  even  Teresa  ot 
Avila)  one's  "personal  lo\e  aftair  with 
Ciod"  should  not  be  in  the  ser\ice  of 
otie's  botliK'  health  {e\en  it,  in  tact,  it 
happens  to  contribute  to  it),  much  less 
in  the  scn  ice  of  business  or  political 
success.  Rather,  all  such  secitlar  pursuits, 
including  tnaintenance  ot  one's  |ih\  sical 
health,  should  be  in  the  sen  ice  ot,  and 
contribute  to,  one's  spiritual  lite. 


A  truly  spiritual  person  does  tin 
take  titne  out  from  his/her  other  .u 
ties  to  spend  it  on  communing  with 
Cjod.  Rather,  such  a  person  takes  ti>e 
out,  even  if  it  be  in  percentage  a  lar  i 
part,  fi"om  communing  (consciouslyji' 
explicitly,  that  is)  with  Ciod,  in  ordttf 
take  care  of  daily  necessities.  At  le.r 
believes  Ignatius  Loyola,  accordinij 
the  "First  Principle  and  Foundatic  n 
his  Sjiiritual  Fxercises. 

Edmund  F.  hal 
Fresno. 

Necessary  Moral  Guidance 

During  \\  orld  War  II,  all  parties 
engagetl  in  an  activity-  known  as  c.ii 
bombing  or  saturation  bombing.  1  ^ 
practice  involvetl  fiying  stjuadrotTs  i 
bombers  over  cities  antl  drojiping  .i 
many  bombs  as  possible  on  as  largei 
area  of  the  city  as  possible.  VVliile  ( 
purjx)se  of  this  was  to  inflict  as  mtu 
physical  damage  on  a  city  as  possib 
another  purpose  was  to  terrorize  ci 
ians  in  the  hope  that  tliis  would  lea 
weakening  ot  their  will  to  support  t 
war.  The  boml)ing  of  FnglantI  by  i: 
(iermans,  the  bombing  of  Dresdennd 
other  Cicrinan  cities  by  the  Allies, .  ' 
the  bombing  ot  cities  in  Japan — as 
as  the  sparing  of  the  city  of  Nagas.i 
its  later  use  as  a  demonstration  cit\ 
the  atomic  bomb — are  examples  ot  n 
practice. 


Inasmuch  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of 
my  hietluen,  you  did  it  tome  M3tthew  25  4u 


September  11,  2001 

The  ripple  effects  from  tt"!!!  disaster  may  not  be  felt  for  a  long  timie.  The  gen 
erous  dc'nations 'we  receive  new  will  help  fund  local  agencies'  efforts  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  comimunities  in  the  days,  Vv'eeks,  mionths,  and  years  to  cor 
in  the  wake  of  this  tragic  event. 

Please  Give  to  the  Disaster  Relief  Fund: 


Catholie 
( 'ha  rilies 
I  SA 


(800)  919  9338 

Catholic  Charities  USA 
PO  Box  25168 
Ale.xandria,  VA  22313-9788 
\v"ww.  c  a  t  ho  1  i  ccha  r  i  t  i  es  u  sa .  o  r  g 
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,pp;ircnily  duIv  one  article  was 
shed  m  the  L'nited  States  liiiring 
me  of  World  War  II  ciiallenging 
loraliU'  of  such  practices.  This  was 
rticle,  "'i'he  Morality  of  Ohlitera- 
iombing,"  l)yJohn  i'ord,  S.J., 
1  was  published  in  i  heological 
es  in  September  1''44.  I  lis  conclii- 
after  a  detailed  analysis,  was  that 
obliteration  bombing  "is  an 
)ral  attack  on  the  rights  ol  the 
ent.  It  includes  a  direct  intent  to 
em  injuiy.  liven  if  tliis  were  not 
it  would  still  be  immoral,  because 
oportionate  cause  could  justify  the 
one;  and  to  make  it  legitimate 
1  soon  lead  the  world  to  the 
)ral  barbarity  of  total  war." 
he  fact  that  this  article  is  one  of 
w  to  provide  a  moral  critic]ue  of 
ractices  during  the  conduct  ot  war 
i  how  difficult  it  is  to  provide  such 
sary  moral  guidance  while  a  nation 
'ar.  There  was  much  national 
during  World  War  II,  and  that 
lal  unirv  apparently  included  less 
!  linished  moral  scrtiriny  of  the 
I  ict  of  the  war. 

I  hink  we  may  now  be  in  a  similar 
j  on,  in  which  questioning  or  cri- 
I  of  foreign  policy  or  strategic  plan- 

I  :ould  be  seen  as  un-American  or 

i  riotic.  The  urge  to  "unite  around 
i  esident"  is  a  powerful  one  but  one 
li  in  also  lead  to  uncritical  accep- 
k  of  any  strategy  in  the  name  ot  sup- 
iij  g  national  unity, 
he  viruie  of  patriotism  also 
ipasses  the  duty  to  critique  the 
y  and  its  policies  as  well  as  to  sup- 
lem  when  justified.  /Vnil  that  prac- 
patinotism  may  help  ensure  that 
lieve  justice  and  not  vengeance. 
I !  Thomas  A.  Shannon 

' ;  Worcester.  Mass. 

i  ms  and  Solutions 

■<  "i  lome  Alone'  in  the  Friest- 
i  i\  Msgr.  Eugene  T.  (iomulka 
-uth  mixeil  feelings.  I  believe 

i'  \  iT\  fiber  of  my  being  that  as  a 

II  :  we  simply  do  not  love  well.  It  is 
f  It  to  be  finite.  Finite  humans  sim- 

to  the  Editor  should  be  as  brief  as 
and  sent  with  the  writer's  name, 
lOdress  and  daytime  phone  number  to 
1'  I  S  editorial  offices  or  by  electronic  mall 
's®americapress.org.  Letters  may  be 
'  length  and  clarity. 


IT'S 


Cycle 
A 


For  the  prayer 
planners  in 
J        your  parish 

"We're  using 
'RAYERTIME  as  a 
ouple  and  with  our 
snull  Christian 
community  of  24 
years.  It's  that 
good!" 

KathlL'en  A;  James  McGinnis 
Insliluk-  lv>r  I'cacc  .ind  Ju';tice 
Si.  I.ouis,  MO 


$12.95  each 


Faith-sharing  reflections  on  the  Sunday  gospels, 
available  in  English  and  Spanish 

■■[■ACL-lk-nl  Ifii  Malls,  racullics,  small  tallh  comnuimties.  and  L„||„iiian  Soficld.  S  T 
pasioral  councils  lo  name  |ust  a  lew." 

(.'(laulhur.  Unihlin^Ci'nuiiiinuv  LInnliii!}.  ianin;. 

Buy  10  hooks  for  SW.SO  (Save  15'7()  •  Cycles  A.  B  &  C  set 
tree  sessions  availahle  online  •  Over  50  lailh-shanng  titles  &  videos 


RENEW  International 

Toll  free:  I -SSS-433-.^22 1  (orders  only) 
Telephone:  908-769-5400 
h-nuni:  Resourees(?'rene wintl.org 
Check  out  our  Online  Bookstore  @  www.renewintl.org 


ki:ni;vv 


New  Y)irections 

Your  Sabbatical  in  Berkeley 


•  Renew  with  ;i  flexible,  holistic 
proor;Hii.  Attend  tor  one 
seniester  or  fwo. 

•  Re-\'ision  with  ciutstaiidin,L,' 
facility  ill  tlKoliioy,  spintti,\liry 
&  I'lastoral  sttidies. 

•  Relax  m  the  pleasant  clmiare 
Ok  rich  cultural  envaioninenr 
ot  the  San  Francisco  Rav  ;irea. 


jSTB;  Rcnemng  the  minister  j\)r  the  renewal  oj  ministry. 


New  Directions  •  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  at  Berkeley 

1735  LeRoy  Aver\ue,  Berkeley  CA  94709 
510.549.5016  FAX  510.841.8536 
Email:  admissions@jstb.edu  www.jstb.edu 
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^   Nozv?  Especialli/ Nozu!  ^ 
Study  in  Jerusalem.,, 

So  come  to  the 

TANTUR  ECUMENICAL  INSTITUTE 
IN  JERUSALEM  for  a 

•  Three-Month  Autumn  or 
Spring  Program 

•  One-Month  Summer  Program 

•  Christmas  or  Easter  Laity 
Enrichment  Program 

Contact:  Fr.  Michael  McGarry,  C.S.P. 

>i<  >h 

Fax:  (972)-2-676-0914 
Email:  tan tur(«'netvision. net.il 
Visit  our  Website:  www.come.to/tantur 

Aclniinistci'L'd  hv  the  LInivciMlv  (il  NotivDaim-,  LISA  ^ 


\)\\  tall  short  when  ti"\'ing 
to  tiirn  C^atholic  C^hris- 
tian  vision — Jesus' 
vision — into  a  lived  reali- 
ty. I  agree  with  Mon- 
signor  Gomulka  that  a 
church  that  envisions 
ordination  as  a  sacrament 
needs  to  envision  also  a 
way  to  have  clergy  and 
laitv  engage  in  support- 
ive, caring,  ongoing,  lov- 
ing relationships.  Where 
priests  are  left  to  hang 
alone — or  where  they 
encourage  people  to  leave 
them  alone — die  vision  ot 
church  is  rendered  less 
etfective.  Lives  ot  humans 
are  turned  unnecessarily 
into  stiaiggle.  We  simply 
must  do  better — at  the 
parish  level,  to  care  for 
those  w  e  onlain,  and  at 
the  seminaiy  level,  to 
enable  those  ordained  to 
prepare  themselves  to 
accept  genuine  caring 
v\  hen  it  is  ottered. 


lettin 

I  \\  as,  h(  )wever,  saddened  and 
turhed  to  see  this  conversation  set 
context  ot  marrietl  versus  unmameclu 
gy,  in  the  additional  context  of  hon  si 
ualit}'  and  adulter\'.  Pirst,  I  am  not 
sure  that  as  humans  we  deal  equal  t 
issues  like  atlultcn'  and  homose.vii.i 
We  rarely  witch-hunt  mamed  infi( 
at  the  same  level  that  we  do  homosu. 
t)',  and  neidier  should  he  a  cnme.  S:- 
ond,  I  know — as  a  convert  to  Rom; 
("atholicism  who  has  survived  at  th' 
parish  leadership  level  unhappy  clei 
marriages,  clerg)-  divorces  and  cIcpl 
marriages  snuggling  with  infidelitx  i 
it  simply  isn't  true  that  die  married 
model  provides  a  guarantee  ot  the  ^ 
port  necessan-  tor  people  ordained 
sene  Jesus  (Christ  and  the  people  1 1 
In  adtlition,  as  a  recent  graduate  ot 
non-(>adiolic  seminary  actively  in\  i 
even  now  in  die  fomiation  of  non- 
C^atholic  clergy,  it  is  not  true  diat  ii 
riage  has  enabled  denominadons  t(  i 
the  "clerg)'  crisis."  ATarriage  is  onh  m 
ot  a  host  ot  reasons  that  intluence  aer 
son's  choice  to  become  ordained.  It. 


New  and  Noteworthy 


PIUS  XII  AND 
THE  HOLOCAUST 

Uiidci'itatuiii!^  the 
Conirovcisy 
JOSE  M.  SANCHEZ 
The  first  work  to 
completely  summarize 
the  tiasic  charges  and 
defenses  of  Pius'  role  in 
the  Holocaust.  It  is  also 
the  first  to  bring  to  the 
dispute  a  full  treatment 
of  the  Pope's  personality, 
in  the  context  of  the 
institutional  framework 
within  which  he 
operated.  A  must-read 
to  understand  one  of  the 
most  heated  controver- 
sies of  modern  times. 
]tm  1002  I  doih 
$19.95  paper 


ACTS  AMID 
PRECEPTS 

The  Ari^totclhvi  Uv^ical 
Stnicfuir  of  Thoiuns 
Aqianas'f  Moral 
Tlieology 
KEVIN  L. 
FLANNERY,  S.J. 
A  thorough  in\'estiga- 
tion  of  Aqumas's 
ethical  theory.  Flannery 
examines  the  nature  of 
practical  reason,  the 
incommensurability  of 
human  goods,  the 
relationship  between 
will  and  intellect,  and 
the  principle  of  double 
effect. 

2002  /  $54.95  cloth 
$34.95  paper 


PROGRESS  AND 
RELIGION 

An  Historical  liiquin/ 
CHRISTOPHER 
DAWSON 
In  this  reprinted 
edition  of  his  most 
influential  book, 
Dawson  outlines  his 
main  thesis  for  the 
history  of  culture — 
namely,  that  religion  is 
the  soul  of  a  culture 
and  that  a  society  or 
culture  which  has  lost 
Its  spiritual  roots  is  a 
dying  culture. 
2001  /  $24.95  paper 


Announcing  a  New  Series 
CATHOLIC  MORAL  THOUGHT 

Awulable  in  December: 

INTRODUCTION  TO  MORAL 
THEOLOGY 

ROMANUS  CESSARIO,  CP. 
This  first  volume  in  the  Catholic  Moral  Thou 
series  introduces  the  perspectives  of  Veritntir^ 
splendor  and  explores  the  basic  and  central 
elements  of  the  theological  thinking  behind  it 
Dec  2001  I  $44.95  cloth  I  $24.95  paper 


Catholic  University  of  America  Press 


ciiapress.cua.edu 
P.O.  Box  50370 
Baltimore,  MD  2121 
1-800-537-5487 
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to  tlu'  sn-uggic  ofcclilwtc  clergv' 
arrictl  clergy  ;ilikc  to  sec  one  as  tlic 
:ni  and  the  other  as  the  solution, 
hank  \ou  For  your  magazine.  For 
'ou  in  orders  and  religious  hte, 
you  for  your  lives  lived  difterendy 
le  rest,  and  to  \  ()ur  staff  thanks  for 
present  to  make  this  endeavoi-  hap- 
idtoenahle  diis  kind  of  lite  wit- 

Linda  Ann  Ballard.  O.S.C. 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Forms 

rticle  by  Msgr.  Eugene  T. 

I  jka,  '"Home  Alone'  in  the  Priest- 
(8/27),  provides  an  excellent  pic- 

j  f  the  problems  priests  face  in 
5  society.  Monsignor  Gomulka 
an  excellent  point  when  he  dis- 

I  the  stress  and  pressures  on  a 
who  is  running  a  large  parish  by 
f.  The  one  point  "-hat  is  question- 
nough,  has  to  do  with  the  idea  of 
forms  of  priesthood  beyond  the 
nt  celibate-male  model.'  '  The 
makes  it  seem  inevitable  that  the 
1  will  look  into  other  options 
e  of  this  current  lack  of  clergy, 
uestion  is  certainly  not  untound- 

Ij  t  Monsignor  Gomulka  does  not 
jp  other  relevant  issues.  It  could 
;  the  church  is  not  encouraging 
omoting  vocations  as  it  should  be. 
:  may  be  worthwhile  to  analyze 
ue  from  a  historical  perspective 
/estigate  reasons  behind  clerical 
jes  in  the  past.  Furthermore,  his 
f  the  perfect  life  of  the  married 
tant  minister  seems  very  naive.  A 
borough  discussion  of  these  top- 
mch  needed. 

Bnan  Cam 
University  Heights.  Ohio 

a  Good  Time 

sto  George  M.  Anderson,  S.J., 
stories  and  insights  about  the 
at  Fleming  I  louse  (9/24).  Per- 
ith  mental  illness,  especially  the 
;ss,  are  the  most  vulnerable  in  our 
.The  lack  of  programs  to  care  for 
5  morally  unconscionable.  As  the 
rightly  points  out,  studies  show 
e  dollar  cost  of  non-care  is  at  least 
0  the  cost  of  funding  ])rograms. 
iman  cost  of  not  caring  is  immea- 
;.  The  problem  is  also  naticjn- 


In  Illinois,  the  largest  |)r<)vider  of 
mental  health  services  is  the  Gook 
(;ount\-  jail.  In  the  ( Chicago  area,  at  least 
one-third  of  the  homeless  are  sufiering 
with  mental  illness,  and  in  the  suburbs 
the  percentage  is  closer  to  50  percent. 
We  have  for  years  been  advocating 
increased  funding,  only  to  see  programs 
such  as  "Illinois  Mrst"  earmark  Si  I  bil- 
lion for  roads  and  buiUlings,  with  little 
or  no  increase  in  mental  health  funding. 
W/liy?  Persons  with  mental  illness  have 
n(j  "clout,"  no  PA(-  money,  no  voting 
jKjwer.  This  is  an  area  where  churches 
shoukl  and  could  be  involvetl,  yet  insti- 
tutionally little  is  being  done. 

In  my  past  10  years  of  advocating 
for  all  faiths  to  become  more  involved 
with  persons  and  their  families  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  mental  illness,  1  have 
found  much  empathy  but  little  instini- 
tional  backing.  WHiy?  Infrequently,  the 
answer  is  budget.  One  bishop  recently 
told  me,  "I  his  isn't  a  good  time  to  ask 
for  money."  I  replied  that  over  the 
years,  1  have  lived  in  three  different  di(j- 
ceses  and  it  has  never  been  a  good  time 
to  ask  for  money! 

If  we  call  the  state  tf)  task  for  how  it 
spends  money,  maybe  we  should  look  at 
how  we  as  a  church  and  as  parishes 
spend  our  money.  If  ever  there  was  a 
need  for  justice  and  compassion  this  is 
it!  VVHiy  can't  churches  also  provide 
s(jme  funding  for  more  programs  like 
the  one  at  Fleming  House?  These  pro- 
grams are  desperately  needed  and 
couldn't  be  more  aligned  with  the 
Ciospel  and  the  (Catholic  (Church's  man- 
date to  take  care  of  the  potjr  and  most 
vulnerable. 

(Deacon)  Tom  Lambert 
McHenry,  III. 

Not  Too  Late 

I  usually  receive  America  four  months 
late,  and  the  May  2 1  issue  just  arrived. 
'Fhe  editorial,  "The  Bomb  in  a  Suit- 
case," was  very  |iroi)heric  anil  uncannily 
anticipated  the  events  of  Sept.  11,  show- 
ing a  very  accurate  analysis  of  the  "signs 
of  the  times"  antl  how  we  can  engage 
them.  Four  months  late  or  not,  1  always 
look  forward  to  receiving  America  and 
the  encouragement  it  gives  me  to  pro- 
mote Jesus'  kingdom  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

Richard  Archambault.  M.Afr. 
Bolgatanga.  Ghana 


BLESSING 
PRAYERS 


for  personal  meditation  &  communal  celebration 


(jcorge  B.  Wilson,  S.J. 


"We  need  these  prayers.  .  .  (They)  open  us.  .  . 
catch  us  on  fire."  —  Sister  Helen  Prejean.  CSJ. 
.Aullior  of  "Dead  Man  Walking  " 

■'Why  do  I  recommend  these  prayers  with  high 
enthusiasm?  .  .  .  Very  simply,  these  prayers  I 
want  to  pray."  —  Walter  J.  Burglianlt.  S  J. 

"Creative,  imaginative,  and  profound.  .  .  " 
—  Mana  Hams.  Author  &  Educator 

'  240pp.  ISBN  1-886510-40-7  $19.95 


PSALMS 

AND 

READINGS 


FOR  EVERY  SEASON, 


A  new  translation  by  James  Kraus,  STD 

".  .  .  An  outstanding  translation.  Spiritually 

sensitive  and  esthetically  satisfying."  —  Bruce 

M  Metzger  I  Chairperson.  NRSV  Bible  Committee 

&  Co-Editor  of  Oxford  Bible 

".  .  .  Achieves  variety  and  flexibility  in  the 

(poetic)  forms  with  fidelity  to  the  sense." 

—  A.  J.  Kiihn.  Ph  D.  /  English  Scholar,  Former 

Provost  of  Ohio  State  University 

'  240  pp.  ISBN  1-886510-33-4  $14.95 

TREEHAUS  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 
PO.  249Loveland.  OH  45140 
1.800.638.4287  •  www.lreehansl.com 
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the  word 


The  Widow's  Might 

Twenty-ninth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  October  21,  2001 

Readings:  Ex.  17:8-13;  Ps.  121:  2  Tim.  3:14-4:2:  Lk.  18:1-8 


"Pni\  iikviiys  'uithniit  hxoiiiiiig  wctiiV  (Lk.  }S':1) 


AFRIFXl)  ONCF  TOLD  All'  ;1 
storv  ot  ci  con\ersation  with  a 
rahhi  who  said  that  the  Xcw 
1  cstaiiicnr  was  not  a  hol\- 
hook.  In  s\nipath\'  with  the  lahhi,  m\ 
tricml  said  that  he  coidd  understand 
how  the  rahhi  was  offended  h\  the  more 
anti-jewish  sections  ot  Alatthew.  or  hv 
Paul's  view  that  Christ  was  the  end  of 
the  Law.  The  rabbi  said,  "No.  I  can 
understand  these  things  in  the  first  cen- 
tury context:  the  real  problem  is  that  the 
New  Testament  has  no  humor  in  it!" 
1  oda\"s  Ciospel,  whde  continuini^  the 
theme  ot  faithful  and  trusting  praver 
that  echoes  throuiiii 
th 


true  m  man\'  parts  ot 
our  world).  We  shoul 
not  think  ot  the  w  itlow  as 
aging  and  infirm,  since  the 
axerage  life  span  was  40  and 
the  parable  itself  portra\  s  the 
w  itlow  as  \igort)us.  She  comes 
alone  to  the  gate  where  the  judge 
presides  and  does  not  take  no  for  an 
answer.  She  seeks  the  justice  denied 
her  b\"  some  antagonist  I  perhaps  a  rela- 
ti\  e  of  her  late  husband  w  ho  is  unw  illing 
to  return  her  dowry),  and  the  judge 
refuses  somewhat  humoroush". 
unabashedly  glon  ing  in  his  own  lack  of 
tear    of    Ciotl  or 


on-  praying  with  scripture  numans. 


e  readinus.  c 
tains  a  bit  ot  sa\  ing 
humor. 

I  he  parable  of 
the  widow  and  the 
judge  grew  a  bit  like 

1  ops\  .  w  ith  three 
ditferent  a]iplica- 
1 1  o  n  s :  an  initial 
interpretation,  that 
It  illustrates  tireless 
pra\er;  a  conclusion, 
that  iustice  will  be  done  for  dod's  taith- 
tul  one;  and  a  tinal  question,  w  hether 
such  taith  w  ill  last.  As  often  in  Luke,  the 
parable  begins  with  a  stark  contrast — 
between  a  heartless  juilge  and  a  stalwart 
\sidow.  As  one  who  neither  tears  Crod 
nor  res|iects  ain  human  being,  the  iudu'e 
IS  m  direct  contrast  to  the  ideal  judge  of 

2  Chron.  l'^5-6,  upon  whom  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  rests,  while  the  prophets  casti- 
gate venal  and  heartless  luilges  (see  Am. 

5:10-13). 

1  he  heart  ot  the  parable  is  the  battle 
between  the  widow  and  the  judge,  hi 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the 
widow  is  a  sad  instance  of  powerlessness, 
often  the  \ictim  ot  injustice  (as  is  still 


•  Think  of  women  who  have  been 
models  of  persistent  and  faithful 
prayer:  Dorothy  Day.  Sojourner  Truth. 
Teresa  of  Avila  and  Mother  Teresa. 

•  Pray  about  ways  you  might  hold  up 
the  arms  of  friends  as  they  struggle  to 
pray  in  difficult  times. 

•  Thinking  of  the  powerless  in  our 
society,  pray  that  "God  will  secure  the 
rights  of  his  chosen  ones." 


Cairrent  transla- 
tions mask  the 
humor  ot  the  para- 
ble. During  his  solil- 
oqu\'  the  jutlge  sa\s. 
"Because  this  widow 
keeps  bothering  me. 
I  shall  deli\er  a  just 
decision  for  her  lest 
she  finally  come  and 
strike  me."  The 
dreek  tor  "bother"  literalh  means 
"causes  me  toil  or  labor"  and  is  roughh' 
equi\alent  to  "working  me  o\er."  .Most 
startling  is  the  original  ot  "come  and 
strike  me."  The  original  Cireek 
(b\ophizo)  is  a  metaphor  from  ancient 
boxing  that  means  "strike  below  the 
eye."  A  niotlern  paraphrase  ot  the 
judge  s  reflections  woukl  be.  "Because 
this  widow  is  workinu  me  o\er.  I  \\\\\ 
recognize  her  rights,  so  she  doesn't  gi\e 
me  a  black  eye  by  her  unwillingness  to 
gi\e  up."  I  he  humor  is  that  a  woman 
fighting  for  her  rights  pummels  a  com- 
placent and  fearless  judge  like  a  faltering 
boxer.  Jesus"  hearers  are  confronted 
with  a  new  \ision  ot  realit\"  inauixurated 


by  Ciod's  reign,  where  \ictim^ 
their  rights  and  seek  justice — oft^ 
surprising  and  unsettling  manner. 

The  application  ot  the  parab 
billow  s  in  the  Gospel  is  that  Go^ 
tice  is  very  ditferent  from  hum 
tice.  God's  justice  is  on  the  side 
weak  and  the  vulnerable,  whicK 
will  secure  as  the  people  cr\-  <' 
and  night.  The  concluding  qi. 
about  w  hether  the  Son  of  ALm  w 
taith  at  his  return  is  a  Lukan  ad.i; 
to  his  community,  which  is  a\ 
the  tlela\  of  the  return  of  Jesus 
undergoing  trial  or  testing  (s 
1 1:4).  Only  through  prayer  can 
(taith)  be  assured.  The  continual 
urged  in  the  parable  is  not  simji 
si\e  waiting,  luit  the  acti\'e  qu 
iustice. 

Toda}  more  than  e\'er  the  i 
must  be  nurtured  b\  the  kind  ot 
embodied  by  the  woman,  persists 
courageous  prayer  in  the  face  ol 
e\il.  Like  Aloses  praying  tor  his 
guered  [leople,  this  pra\  er  demai 
support  of  others.  .At  times,  \' 
raise  our  arms  in  prayer  only  w  h^ 
ers  are  hobling  them  up  as  wc 
weary.  ^  et  not  e\en  this  is  enoug 
psalm  tells  us  that  our  help  is  fro 
Lord  w  hf)  matle  heaven  and  eartl 
w  ho,  like  Aaron  w  ith  .Moses,  is  ". 
rii^ht  haiiil."         John  R.  Donahi 
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CATHOLIC  CHRISTIANITY 

Peter  Kreeft 

Based  on  the  Catechism  of  the  Cutholic 
Church,  the  highly-regarded  author  and 
professor  Peter  Kreeft  presents  a  complete 
compendium  of  all  the  major  beliefs  of 
Cathcilicism  written  in  his  readable  and 
concise  style.  Kreeft  offers  a  thorough  sum- 
mary of  Catholic  doctrine,  morality,  and 
worship  in  a  popular  format  with  less  tech- 
nical language. 

"This  is  the  best  entree  to  the 

Catecliisiii  yet."         ,,  , ,, 

-'  — Karl  Keatin}; 

425  pp,  Sram  Soflcoivr.  $16.95 

IF  YOUR  MIND 
WANDERS  AT  MASS 

Thomas  Hownrd 

Distractions,  fatigue,  boredom  at  Sunday 
worship — maybe  we  experience  these 
because  we  don't  fuUv  appreciate  what's 
going  on  at  Mass.  Howarci's  profound  and 
practical  look  at  the  liturgy  focuses  our 
wandering  minds.  It  reminds  us  that  at 
Mass  the  veil  separating  earth  and  heaven 
lifts,  so  that  we  stand  with  angels  and  saints 
in  the  presence  of  God  Most  High. 

128  pp.  Srd'ii  Softcoxvr.  $S  95 

ANIMA  CHRIST! 

Motlier  Mary  Francis,  P.C.C. 
These  meditations  on  the  famous  praver  of 
St.  Ignatius  by  a  Poor  Clare  nun  and  well- 
regarded  spiritual  writer  will  help  every 
reader  deepen  his  prayer  life  and  draw 
closer  to  the  Person  of  Christ.  Popes,  saints, 
and  common  folk  have  made  this  their 
daily  prayer  for  centuries.  Let  the  Abbess  of 
cloistered  nuns  help  you  reflect  deeper  on 
the  profound  thoughts  of  this  prayer 

135  pp,  Sni'H  Softonrr,  S9.95 

A  PILGRIM'S  JOURNEY 
The  Autobiograpjlnj  of 
St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola 

Ed.  by  josepli  Tyleiida,  S.J. 
St.  Ignatius'  autobiography  spans  18  very 
important  years  of  his  65-year  life — from 
his  wounding  at  Pamplona  through  his 
conversion,  his  university  studies  and  his 
journey  to  Rome  in  order  to  place  his  fol- 
lowers and  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Pope.  These  years  reveal  the  transformation 
and  spiritual  growth  in  the  soul  of  a  great 
saint. 

204  (1(1,  Sni'ii  .Sd/fuiinT.  iU.95 
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KOLBE:  SAINT  OF 
THE  IMMACULATA 

Ed  Bro.  Francis  Mary,  F.L 
The  most  in-depth  book  yet  on  the  life  and 
work  of  the  great  modern  martyr  of  charitv 
and  Marian  Saint,  Maximilian  Kolbe, 
w  horn  Pope  |ohn  Paul  II  called  "The  Saint 
ot  our  difficult  century".  Over  ten  authors, 
including  foremost  Mari-ologists  Fr  Peter 
Fehlner,  Fr.  James  McCurry,  Fr.  Jerzv 
Donianski,  and  Mark  Miravalle  have  con- 
tributed insightful  and  inspiring  chapters. 
Illustrated. 

2    ('(',  Si-wu  Sofkovfi:  S12.9S 

THE  MISSION  OF 

THE  CATHOLIC  FAMILY 

Rick  Sarkisiivi,  Ph.D. 

Each  Catholic  family  has  the  unique  mis- 
sion to  become  a  community  of  life  and 
lo\'e  on  their  earthly  pilgrimage  to  the 
Father.  This  book  provides  a  road  map  for 
the  journey  through  insights  on  the  Holv 
Family  of  Nazareth;  by  seeking  God's  call 
to  serve  Him  in  the  home,  Church,  and 
community;  and  in  the  developing  a  familv 
mission  statement.  Illustrated. 

>'■(!  pp,7  X  10  Softcova:$ll 

CELIBACY  IN  THE 
EARLY  CHURCH 

■^tefaii  Held 

\  penetrating  and  wide-ranging  studv  of 
the  historical  data  from  the  earlv  Church  on 
the  topics  of  celibacy  and  clerical  conti- 
nence. It  thoroughly  examines  the  writings 
lit  the  Bible,  the  early  church  councils, 
saints  and  theologians  like  Jerome,  Augus- 
ime,  Clement,  Tertullian,  John  Chrvs- 
tostom,  Cyril  and  Gregorv  Nazianzen. 

;ri  (1(1,  Sewn  Sotlioivr.  Sl9  9^ 

LIVING  THE  CATECHISM 
OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 
Vol  III:  Life  in  Christ 

Christopli  Cardiiml  Schonboni 
Schonborn,  the  editor  of  the  Catechism  of  the 
Catholic  Church  provides  a  brief  and  pro- 
found commentary  on  the  third  part  of  the 
Catechism,  Life  in  Christ.  Schonborn  gives 
an  incisive,  detailed  analysis  of  living  the 
Christian  life,  providing  a  specific  medita- 
tion for  each  week  of  the  year  on  how  to 
better  live  the  Catholic  faith  as  presented  in 
the  Catechism. 

Ibll  pp.  Sewn  Softaiva-.  $111.93 
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WOMKN 


Wisdom 


Remarkable  Women,  Remarkable  Wisdom 

A  Daybook  ot  Reflections 

Sister  Mary  Francis  Cangloff,  O.S.F. 

Take  a  break  each  day  with  a  moment  of  reflection  on 
one  of  the  great  women  of  history.  Inside  you  will  find  a 
mentor  for  each  day  of  the  year  with  a  short  biography, 

 , .  la  quote  by  or  about  her,  a  quote  from  Scripture  and  a 

'  '  few  reflections  to  help  you  absorb  the  message  and 

meaning  of  each  unique  life.  Some  of  these  women  you 
will  know,  and  some  you  will  meet  here  for  the  first  time,  but  all  have  some 
special  insight  into  the  burden  and  blessing  of  being  a  woman.  Let  their  wis- 
dom inspire  you  to  find  your  own.  B3526  $24.95 

Woman,  You  are  Free 

A  Spirituality  for  Women  in  Luke 

Susan  Vanos 

Susan  Yanos  here  explores  what  liberation  means  for 
women    personally,  socially,  spiritually  -not  as  an  ideo- 
logical feminist  but  as  a  critical  thinker  trying  to  make 
sense  of  her  life.  Beginning  with  an  in-depth  look  at  the 
story  of  Martha  and  Mary  in  Part  One,  Yanos  guides  the 
reader  into  an  examination  of  how  women  have  related 
to  God  and  how  Jesus  relates  to  women  in  Luke's  Gospel  and  Acts.  Part  Two 
guides  the  reader  toward  a  response  to  the  radical  freedom  Jesus  offers, 
focusing  "less  on  serving  God  and  more  on  letting  Cod  serve  us."  Part  Three 
explores  women's  social  and  political  power  and  how  they  can  claim  and  use 
that  power  properly,  performing  "true  acts  of  goodness  rather  than  acts  of 
do-goodism."  B4131  $8.95 


CAtLED"'HARRIAGE 


Called  to  Marriage 

Journeying  Together  Toward  God 


Carol  Luebering 

Though  we  human  beings  often  see  marriage  as  a  means 
of  fulfilling  earthly  longings,  Carol  Luebering  shows  us 
how  union  with  a  spouse  helps  us  fulfill  spiritual  longings 
as  well,  and,  indeed,  may  bring  us  to  communion  with 
God.  The  intimate  knowing  of  another  human  being,  she 
say\,  IS  uiH  approach  to  learning  the  nature  of  God.  In  an  Introduction,  six 
chapters  and  a  postscript,  we  look  back  with  the  author  at  our  experience 
and  to  see  how  it  has  led  us  in  this  way  Each  chapter  ends  with  questions  for 
reflection.  The  book  is  designed  to  help  the  reader  reflect,  alone  or  with  a 
spouse,  on  "what  Cod  has  already  written  across  the  map  of  your  own  mar- 
ried life"  B3895  $6.95 

Practical  Catechesis 

Visions  and  Tasks  for  Catechetical  Leaders 

Judith  Dunlap 

With  the  National  Pastoral  Life  Center 

Teachers  of  religious  education  and  would-be  catechists 
will  find  valuable  practical  and  spiritual  aid  in  Practical 
Catechesis.  Reflected  here  is  the  view  of  experienced  and 
respected  catechist  Judith  Dunlap  that  catechesis  is  a 
matter  of  heart  as  well  as  head  -formational  as  well  as 
instructional.  She  offers  practical  ways  of  making  that  kind  of  catechesis  hap- 
pen and  help  with  widely  ranging  challenges  to  religious  educators,  from  set- 
ting up  a  parish  video  library  to  facilitating  adult  catechesis,  from  evangelizing 
and  catechizing  our  children,  to  catechesis  for  the  developmentally  and  phys- 
ically challenged.  B4638  $10.95 


A  Retreat  With  Edith  Stein 

Trusting  God's  Purpose 

Patricia  L.  Marks 

In  this  seven-day  retreat.  Trusting  Cod's  Purpose,  your 
director  is  Edith  Stem,  a  woman  of  deep  intellect  and  an 
intense  commitment  to  the  truth.  Born  into  a  Jewish  fair 
ly  Edith's  search  for  truth  led  her  first  to  agnosticism  an( 
eventually  to  Catholicism  and  life  as  a  Carmelite  nun. 
Both  her  heritage  and  her  faith  made  her  an  enemy  of  t 
Third  Reich  and  a  victim  of  the  Holocaust.  On  this  |ourni 
with  Edith,  you  will  confront  the  central  issues  of  life:  understanding  the  will 
of  Cod,  living  in  right  relationship  with  others  and  finding  fulfillment  in  self- 
donation  Edith's  philosophy  is  simple:  Ultimately  we  all  live  at  the  hand  of 
God,  the  wise  among  us  will  accept  and  cherish  this  fact  and  trust  in  God's 
purpose.  B3879  $8.95 

Saint  of  the  Day 

Lives,  Lessons,  and  Feasts 
4th  Revised  Edition 

Edited  by  Pat  McCloskey,  O.FM.,  and 
Leonard  Foley,  O.F.M. 

This  classic  bestseller  has  been  revised  and  updated  to 
include  those  recently  canonized,  beatified  or  recognize 
as  persons  of  heroic  virtue.  The  new  entries  include 
Marguerite  Bourgeoys,  Jacinta  and  Francisco  Marto, 
Damien  of  Molokai,  Pio  of  Piatrelcina,  Edith  Stem,  Mother  Theodore  Guerin, 
Francis  Xavier  Seelos,  Pope  John  XXIII,  Marguerite  d'Youville,  Adolph  Kolpinj 
Juan  Diego  and  Miguel  Agustin  Pro  and  more.  B4549  $15.95 


New  children's  books! 

People  of  the  Bible 

Life  and  Customs 

Silvia  Castaldi  and  Claire  Musatti 

Open  this  book,  and  you  will  find  yourself  on  a  journey 
through  time.  In  it  you  will  find  fifty  double-page 
spreads,  fifty  picture  windows,  each  opening  up  on  a  d 
ferent  theme.  Through  them  you  will  see  many  differe 
views  of  a  distant  world  that  will  slowly  become  more 
familiar  to  you.  The  life  and  customs  of  the  people  of  biblical  times  are  pre 
sented  in  engaging,  whimsical  illustrations  that  will  keep  children  occupied  for 
hours.  B4689  $15.95 


of  ^^sisi 
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Xxllld  IV^Ct  A  Jesuit  ma^i^ 


Of  Many  Things 


I T'S  ALMOST  a  matter  ot  pride 
among  today's  journalists  to 
show  contempt  for  theology. 
Wlien  The  Times's  Thomas 
Friedman  wants  to  ridicule  some  pro- 
posal as  ideological,  captious  or 
ahsurd,  he  refers  to  it  as  tlriven  hy 
"theolog)'."  In  contrast,  cultin-al  crit- 
ics like  Louis  Menand,  Roger  Kim- 
ball and  Andrev\'  Delhanco  know  bet- 
ter. Then  there's  the  polymath 
Cieorge  Steiner,  whose  tamiliarit\' 
with  the  Western  tradition,  including 
developments  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics, is  truly  staggering.  His  new 
book  Gnimnitirs  of  Creiitiun  (Yale 
Univ.  Press),  which  started  off  as  the 
C;ifford  Lectures  of         offers  a 
counterpoint  to  the  "core-tiredness," 
the  images  of  sundown,  twilight  or 
closing  time  that  seem  to  pen'ade  the 
entl-of-millennium  spirit.  1  lave  (nir 
creative  artists,  Steiner  asks,  lost  the 
thcologiciil  viruie  of  hope?  It's  as  if 
the\' — or  we — have  misplaced  the 
rationale  of  the  future  tense,  the  sense 
that  our  world  is  still  pregnant  with 
ifs  and  shall  and  will. 

True,  says  Steiner,  this  loss  of 
faith  in  the  future — and  in  the 
humanizing  influence  ot  the  arts — has 
been  in  serious  tiecline  ever  since  the 
start  of  the  2()th  centur)',  and  particu- 
larly since  1916  when  Marcel 
Duchamp's  Dadaist  revolt  confronted 
the  hecatombs  of  the  Western  Front. 
How  could  the  classical  canon  of 
dead-white-European-males  respond 
adequately  to  the  organized  horror  of 
the  past  century?  Answer:  It  couldn't 
and  didn't.  "The  classic  and  Judaic 
ideal  of  man  as  'language  animal,'  as 
uniquely  defined  by  the  dignit)'  of 
speech,"  says  Steiner,  "came  to  an 
end  in  the  antilanguage  ot  the  death- 
camps." 

Still,  the  basic  crisis  ot  our  time, 
Steiner  insists,  remains  theological. 
Creativity  in  the  arts,  music  and  liter- 
anire  has  always  been  undei-written  in 
the  West  by  theological  premises.  "At 
every  significant  point.  Western 
philosophies  of  art  and  Western  poet- 
ics draw  their  secular  idiom  from  the 
siibstraumi  of  Christological  debate. 
I  ike  no  other  event  in  our  mental 
histoi-v,  the  postulate  of  God's  kenosis 


[self-emptying]  through  Jesus. ..that  of 
our  understanding  and  reception  of 
the  truth  of  art — a  truth  antithetical 
to  the  condemnation  of  the  fictive  in 
Plato." 

Plato,  you  will  remember,  wanted 
to  ban  poets.  But  after  Christ  and  the 
"substantiation"  of  the  supreme  mys- 
ten'  in  outward  form,  in  the 
Eucharist,  "the  Western  perception 
of  flesh  and  of  the  metamorphic  spiri- 
tuality of  matter  alter.  The  human 
face  and  body  are  seen  less  as  created 
in  God's  image. ..than  in  that  of  the 
radiant  or  tortured  Son.  It  is  the 
cohabitation  of  radiance  with  torture, 
of  resplendence  with  antl  w  ithin 
abjection,  which  distinguishes  West- 
ern perception  and  representation 
after  the  life  and  Passion  of  Christ 
from  that  of  antiquit\'." 

Thereafter  artists  hail  the  tlut}'  to 
"make  sense"  of  the  sensory,  to  let  an 
epiphany  shine  forth  through  the 
physical — as  in  the  light  that  a  Rem- 
brandt or  a  Van  Gogh  give  to  a 
human  body  or  a  cornfield.  "The 
poem,  the  statue,  the  portrait,  the 
nave,  tell  of,  provide  lodging  for  a 
real  presence.  The  sentence  or  pig- 
ment or  car\'ed  stone  are  shone 
through.  The  image  is  an  icon,  a  true 
fiction."  It  is  the  materiality'  of  the 
immaterial  argued  for  in  the  wafer 
antl  the  wine  that  endows  the  particu- 
lars of  experience  and  of  aesthetic 
representation  with  their  truth  ftmc- 
tions. 

Steiner  reflects  on  Wittgenstein's 
famous  aphorism  that  the  bare  "facts" 
of  the  world  are  not  and  will  never  be 
the  end  of  the  matter.  "This  persua- 
sion...is  the  begetter  of  our  culun-e.  It 
animates,  literally,  the  fragile  fabric  ot 
our  identity  which,  in  other  respects 
and,  again  quite  literally,  is  bestial. 
The  inuiition,  the  conjecture,  so 
strangely  resistant  to  falsification,  that 
there  is  'otherness'  out  ot  reach  give 
to  our  elemental  existence  its  pulse  of 
unfulfilment.  We  are  the  creatures  of 
a  great  thirst.  Bent  on  coming  home 
to  a  place  we  have  never  known.... 
More  than  I.Kmid  sapiens,  we  are  homo 
ijiiiircus,  the  animal  that  asks  and 
asks." 

David  S.  Toolan,  S.J. 
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Reauthorizing 

Velfare 

!.eform 

rllF  WFLFARF,  RFFORM  LAW  of  1996  COITieS 
up  for  reauthorization  by  Congress  a  year 
from  now.  When  enacted,  it  represented  an 
end  to  the  three-decades-old  entidenient  to 
public  assistance  for  poor  Ajnericans,  who 
subsequendy  been  pushed  toward  work  in  the  expec- 
1  that  they  would  lieconie  self-sufficient  wage  earners, 
cross  the  country,  welfare  rolls  have  indeed  dropped 
atically.  But  are  former  recipients  better  off?  Iwo 
It  studies  suggest  that  the  answer  may  revolve  around 
1  groups  one  considers.  This  past  August,  the  non- 
t  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities  released  the 
t  Poveity  Trends  for  Families  Headed  by  il  irking  Single 
ers.  It  points  out  that  the  vast  majority  of  former 
ients  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
replaced  by  lemporary  Assistance  to  Needy  Families 
])  were  headed  by  single  working  mothers.  These,  the 
t  finds,  experienced  no  progress  in  terms  of  poverty 
1  :tion.  Many  have  actually  grown  poorer, 
he  study  cites  as  the  main  reason  for  the  increase  in 
ty  among  single  working  mothers  what  it  refers  to  as 
Tactions  in  government  safety  net  programs."  I  hus, 
i  jgh  the  mothers  did  move  from  welfare  into  paying 
their  earnings  remained  too  low  to  offset  the  eftect  ol 
j  iss  of  cash  benefits,  food  stamps  and  Medicaid  in  the 
I  d  between  1995  and  1999  (the  last  year  for  which  data 
I  mailable).  Ironically,  in  the  years  preceding  the  welfare 
||  Ti  law,  poverty  rates  did  drop  from  1993  to  1995 
i  g  working  single-mother  families  precisely  because  of 
:h  in  safet)'  net  programs.  But  despite  the  burgeoning 
'  )niy,  after  1995  these  single  working  mothers  fell 
r  into  poverty. 

lit  all  the  news  has  been  bad,  however.  Both  the 
\\\  report  and  another  by  Network — the  national 
ilic  social  justice  lobbying  group — comment  on  the 
^  lat  poverty  rates  have  dropped  for  married  or  "part- 
'  "  heads  of  households.  One  of  the  goals  of  welfare 
i  11  s  architects,  in  fact,  concerned  the  promcjtion  of 
(  two  parent  families.  Fhe  Network  suidy  thus  con- 
that  its  own  findings  "confirm  the  importance  of  sta- 
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blc  marriages  or  partnership:,     '  '  i^  ,  :'.'.-ri'. 

families  has  been  accompanied  by  a  le\'cling  otf  of  ine 
number  of  children  born  to  unwed  women:  another  of  wel- 
fare reform's  objectives.  But  even  among  so-called  success 
stories — people  with  incomes  over  the  federal  povert\'  line 
of  $17,029  for  a  family  of  four — reliance  on  food  banks, 
soup  kitchens  and  other  emergency  services  has  remained 
an  ever-present  and  growing  phenomenon  as  rents  around 
the  countiy  have  continued  to  skyrocket. 

Among  the  issues  Congress  will  consider  in  the  reau- 
thorization process  is  time  limits.  Congress  set  five  years  as 
the  maximum  length  of  time  recipients  could  receive  cash 
benefits  during  their  lifetimes.  Some  will  reach  the  five- 
year  limit  soon.  States,  moreover,  were  allowed  to  set  even 
shorter  limits.  This  has  produced  a  confusing  mix  of  cutoff 
times.  Several  allow  considerable  flexil)ilit\',  permitting  the 
benefits  to  continue  while  r  .ucing  the  cash  amounts. 
Nevertheless,  the  federal  time  limit  of  five  years  remains  as 
a  firm  endpoint,  and  advocates  like  Network  want  to  see 
the  limit  dropped  in  the  reauthorization  process,  because  it 
can  force  people  off"  assistance  before  they  are  ready  to 
assume  the  challenges  of  independence  in  a  down-turned 
economy. 

BESIDES  AN  END  TO  TIME  LIMITS,  Network  has  other  recommenda- 
tions. One  is  that  federal,  state  and  local  governments 
make  greater  outreach  efforts  to  alert  former  recipients 
that  they  may  still  be  eligible  for  food  stamps  and  Medi- 
caid. Even  for  these  benefits,  the  application  procedures 
tend  to  be  unnecessarily  complex,  raising  unnecessary  bar- 
riers to  receiving  these  needed  non-cash  benefits. 

Overall,  then.  Networks  assessment  is  that  welfare 
reform  has  brought  very  mixed  results.  The  emphasis  on 
lowering  caseloads,  moreover,  has  been  misplaced:  reduc- 
ing poverty  rather  than  caseloads  is  where  the  emphasis 
should  lie.  Congress  needs  to  keep  this  in  mind  as  it  pre- 
pares to  begin  its  reauthorization  deliberations.  Related 
steps  should  involve  increasing  the  minimum  wage  to  the 
level  of  a  living  wage  and  responding  to  the  affordable 
housing  crisis  by  greater  housing  assistance  for  people  in 
low-salaried  jobs  moving  from  welfare  to  work. 

With  tile  prospect  of  greatiy  increased  militaiy  expen- 
ditures in  the  wake  of  the  recent  terrorist  attacks,  Congress 
may  be  tempted  to  cut  spending  in  domestic  programs  like 
Tanf,  food  stamps  and  Child  (>are  Development  block 
grants.  But  as  Sharon  Daly,  vice  president  of  social  policy  at 
Catholic  Charities  USA,  pointed  out  to  America,  spending 
on  poor  people  is  already  inatlequate.  Congress  must  resist 
the  temptation  to  make  cuts  of  this  kind  that  will  hurt  poor 
Americans  even  more. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 

Cardinals  Give  IVIeasured  Support 
to  Retaliatory  Attacks 

Americ;in  cardinals,  speaking  separately, 
have  given  measured  support  for  the 
retaliatory  strikes  launched  by  American 
and  British  forces  against  militaiy  targets 
and  suspected  terrorist  camps  in 
Afghanistan.  "  This  is  a  just  war,"  declared 
(Cardinal  Francis  \i.  Cieorge  ot  (Chicago, 
"not  a  holy  war  or  a  war  (jf  religions."  In  a 
statement  on  ( )ct.    from  Rome,  where 
he  was  attending  the  SvTKjd  of  Bishops,  he 
asked  Ciod  to  "help  us  to  overcome  war 
and  violence  and  to  establish  vour  law  ot 
love  and  justice." 

(Cardinal  Theoilore  E.  McC^arrick  ot 
W  ashington  called  the  military  campaign 
a  "necessaiy  response"  but  one  he  pra\  eil 
would  not  take  innocent  lite  and  would  be 
guitletl  b\  "principles  ot  moralit\'  and 
human  dignit\  ."  (Cardinal  Bernard  V.  Law 
of  Boston  said  it  w  as  "understandable, 
given  the  threat  to  the  common  good 
[losed  b\  terrorists  and  their  supporters." 
I  le  called  it  "measured  and  carefull)'  tar- 
geted." 

(Cardinal  Anthonvj.  Bexilacqua  (jt 
Philadelphia  saitl,  "Our  gox  ernment  has 
the  right  antl  dut\'  to  detend  its  people 
against  the  evil  aggression  ot  terrorists 
against  our  nadon."  1  le  said  he  is  confi- 
dent the  goal  is  justice,  not  vengeance. 
And,  according  to  C>ardinal  .Adam  J. 
Alaiila  ot  Detroit,  "a  military'  necessit)' 
now  jiresents  itselt  to  the  people  ot  tlie 
free  workl."  I  le  cited  "mass  terrorism" 
and  the  threat  ot  more  attacks. 

(^arilinal  FAlward  M.  Fgan  of  New 
\'ork,  in  a  statement  on  Oct.  7,  said  that 
while  celebrating  .Mass  in  Roine  for  the 
Sisters  ot  St.  Brigid,  he  in\'ited  the  assem- 
bly "to  join  me  in  [^raying  for  the  safety  of 
the  armed  forces  ot  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  and  for  a  speech'  and  decisive  vic- 
tor}'." From  comments  he  heard  after  the 
Mass,  C^artlinal  Egan  added,  "I  sensed 
that  all  wholeheartedly  supported  the 
decision  ot  President  Bush  and  his  ;!dmin- 
istration." 

(Cardinal  William  j.  Keeler  of  Balti- 
more said,  "We  certainly  hope  that  civil- 


U.S.  FIGHTER  JETS  LAUNCH  FROM  CARRIER.  An  F/A-18C  Hornet  Is  launched  from  the  aircraflar 
er  USS  Carl  Vinson  leading  up  to  the  strike  against  Al  Qaeda  terrorist  training  camps  and  Tallin 
military  Installations  In  Afghanistan  on  Oct.  7.  The  carrier  was  operating  In  the  Arabian  Sea.  (IS 
photo  from  U.S.  Navy  via  Reuters) 


ians  don't  suffer  and  that  the  innocent 
don't  suffer"  in  Afghanistan.  Fhe  cardinal 
repcjfted  that  the  terrorist  attacks  and  the 
U.S.  military  response  were  prominent 
issues  of  discussion  among  synod  partici- 
pants, who  were  shov\  ing  great  s)inpath\' 
tor  the  Unitetl  States.  I  le  said  a  number 
of  bishops  were  struck  by  the  tact  that, 
ap]iarently  tor  the  first  time  in  history, 
humanitarian  aid  was  being  provided  to 
the  people  of  a  counny  even  as  militan,' 
targets  were  being  hit. 

In  his  statement,  C^ardinal  George 
added,  "It  is  for  all  of  us  to  understand  the 
reasons  for  the  deep  resenanent  against 
the  L'nited  States  by  many,  especially  the 
resentment  caused  by  the  inabilit}'  to 
resolve  the  wa\-  in  w  hich  Israelis  and 
Palestinians  can  live  together  in  justice 
and  in  peace." 

Cardinal  McCarrick  said  he  was  pray- 
ing for  military'  personnel  involved  in  the 
strikes.  In  his  statement  on  Oct.  7,  he  said 
he  also  was  praying  that  "our  nation's 
goals  of  punishing  the  guilty  and  destroy- 
ing this  network  of  evil  may  be  successful- 
ly accomplished,"  that  no  "innocent  peo- 
ple" would  be  killed  and  that  the  U.S. 
action  be  guided  by  "the  principles  of 
moralit}'  and  human  dignitv  ." 

(Cardinal  Bevilacqua,  alscj  in  a  state- 


ment on  Oct.  7,  said  he  was  "con\iiii. 
that  those  making  momentous  inilit.  ■ 
decisions  in  this  war  against  intematna 
terrorists  are  seekers  of  justice  and  puce, 
not  ot  vengeance."  "It  will  be  lamentolt; 
if  more  lives  are  lost,"  he  added.  "Cj(  i^ 
with  us  as  we,  with  other  allied  natin , 
seek  to  detend  the  common  good  ol 
nation  as  well  as  the  international  en 
inon  good  antl  peace  throughout  the 
world.  We  must  belie\  e  that  good  \\ 
victorious  over  evil." 

In  his  statement  on  Oct.  8,  Cardii 
Law  said,  "However  necessary  and  ]i ' 
Bed  militaiy  force  may  be,  its  use  is 
regix'ttable.  Our  g(xil  as  a  nation  mii 
for  a  peaceful,  just  and  stable  world, 
identified  Afghanistan,  the  Middle  Ft 
and  Sudan  as  three  places  where  "w  l 
should  also  make  ever)'  diplomatic  e  ' 
to  encourage  a  peaceful  and  just  res( 
rion."  He  said  the  current  military  ac  ! 
must  "continue  to  be  limited." 

(Cardinal  Maida,  also  in  a  statemei 
Oct.  H,  said  the  retaliatory  bombini;' 
"pro\'oked  by  acts  of  mass  terrorism 
by  the  threat  of  more  indiscriminate 
attacks."  He  recalled  principles  of 
Catholic  just  war  teaching,  includini 
portionalit}';  noncombatant  immuni 
(meaning  civilian  populations  canno 
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:ted);  and  "right  intention,"  which 
IS  "the  aim  of  political  and  military 
;rs  must  i)e  peace  v\  ith  justice." 
j  pport  for  the  air  strikes  also  came 
j  Bishop  Joseph  A.  Fiorenza  of  (JaU  e- 
i  Houston,  jiresident  ot  the  U.S.  i  ltm- 
ceofCadiolic  Bishops.  Me  tokl 
on  Oct.  8  in  Rome  that  the  attacks 
ed  "appropriate  and  measured"  and 
he  United  States  "needed  to  take 
!iilitar\'  action"  to  end  the  ojierations 
iama  bin  Laden. 

a  separate  statement  on  Oct.  Bish- 
orenza  said,  "Militaiy  action  is 
'S  regrettable,  but  it  may  be  neces- 

0  protect  the  innocent  or  to  defend 
mmon  good."  He  praised  the  presi- 
for  tr\'ing  to  carry  out  a  "wise,  just 
ffective  response,"  which  was  what 
KS.  bishops'  conference  had  called 
the  wake  of  the  terrorist  attacks.  "I 
lend  the  steps  yoii  have  taken  to  for- 
;e  a  response  usin^  diplomatic,  eco- 

c  and  humanitarian,  as  well  as  mili- 
neans,"  wrote  the  bishop.  "I 
lue  to  support  your  efforts  to  insure 
nilitary  action,  while  always  regret- 
will  be  designed  and  undertaken  to 
civilian  casualties.  As  we  seek  to 
d  innocent  people,  measures  to 
jeopardizing  the  lives  of  other  inno- 
)eople  are  both  necessary  and 
tant," 

press  time.  Cardinal  Roger  Mahony 
s  Angeles  and  the  pope  had  made 
xific  comments  on  the  U.S.  air 
s.  An  informed  Vatican  official,  who 
not  to  be  identified,  said  it  was 
tant  that  the  United  States  had 
asized  this  would  be  an  attack 
it  terrorism,  not  Islam.  How  Mus- 
eact  now  is  going  to  var)',  depend- 

1  circumstances,  he  said.  "I  think 
ajority  of  Muslims  accept  the  idea 
ae  kind  of  military  action  to  prevent 
ttacks.  But  certainly,  if  there  are 
civilian  victims,  this  could  provoke 
itive  reaction,  even  among  people 
rould  accept  a  limited  action,"  the 

il  said.  "It's  also  important  to  realize 
)  eradicate  terrorism,  we  have  to  go 
causes.  Many  people  are  now  rec- 
ing  that  if  justice  is  brought  to  the 
ons  in  Palestine  and  Iraq,  terrorism 
3thave  a  terrain  in  which  to  grow," 
d.  The  Vatican  newspaper, 
ervatore  Romano,  in  a  fi-ont-jiage 
r  on  the  retaliation,  cmphasizeil  that 


the  air  strikes  were  intended  to  be  "a  lim- 
ited operation  of  international  police- 
keeping  with  well-defined  targets"  and 
not  a  war  against  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  or  against  Islam. 

Pax  Christi  Asks  U.S.  to  'Turn 
Back'  From  Its  Own  'Terror' 

Pax  C^hristi  USA  said  the  United  States 
was  using  terror  as  a  component  of  its 
retaliator}'  snnkes  in  Afghanistan.  The 
Afghan  peojile  and  odiers  "will  find  them- 
selves caught  between  those  who  would 
use  terror  to  tiestroy  us,  and  our  own 
nation  that  chooses  to  use  terror  to  pre- 
serve us,"  Pax  Christi  said  in  a  statement 
on  Oct.  V.  Still,  "we  believe  it  is  not  too 
late  for  our  countn,'  to  turn  back  from  the 
path  of  war,"  it  added.  "We  call  on  our 
leaders  to  focus  their  creative  energies  on  a 
renewed  commitment  to  building  an  inter- 
national order  based  on  principle  radier 
than  interest,  on  justice  rather  than  right." 

P;i\  C^hristi  USA,  the  U.S.  ami  of  the 
international  (]atholic  peace  organization, 
tieplored  the  listing  of  civilian  power  plants 
as  targets  to  be  destroyed.  "This  has 
become  a  standard  aspect  of  the  U.S. 
approach  to  'disrupting'  an  adversary's 
capabilities,"  the  statement  said.  "The  'dis- 
ruption' of  civilian  power  generation  has 
an  immediate  and  deadly  effect  on  the 
most  vulnerable  noncombatants  in  the  tar- 
geted society.  We  repeat  our  earlier  call  to 
President  Bush  to  reject  the  targeting  of 
civilian  life-support  systems  regardless  of 
their  military  utility." 

(falling  this  the  "first  war  of  the  2 1st 
centuiy,"  Pax  (Christi  said,  "As  the  twin 
fires  of  intolerance  and  hatred  are  fanned 
in  the  wake  of  each  strike  and  counter- 
stiHke,  it  will  be  the  most  vulnerable  among 
our  people  who  will  be  threatened — begin- 
ning with  Arabs  and  Arab-looking  immi- 
grants and  possibly  including  all  inimi- 
grants."  Pax  (Christi  added,  "We  pray  for 
our  own  people  who,  because  of  the  course 
chosen,  will  be  called  upon  to  support  ever 
greater  acts  of  vicjlence  that,  by  their 
nature,  will  embody  the  veiy  worst  (jf  who 
we  are  as  a  peo]ile  and  a  nation." 


Shared  Church  Governance 
Emerges  as  Theme  Early  in  Synod 

Two  weeks  into  a  meeting  of  the 
workl's  bishops,  the  issue  of  shared 


church  governance  emerged  as  the  dom- 
inant theme,  with  more  than  two  do/.en 
bishops  advocating  more  decision-mak- 
ing power  at  local  levels.  A  number  of 
English-speaking  bishops  asked  for  less 
Vatican  control  over  liturgical  transla- 
tions. Bishop  Joseph  A.  Fiorenza  of 
Cialveston-Houston,  president  of  the 
U.S.  (Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops, 
questioned  why  more  study  had  not 
been  made  of  applying  the  principle  of 
.subsidiarity — that  higher  authorities 
should  not  make  decisions  lower  author- 
ities are  competent  to  make — in  church 
contexts. 

Another  theme  taking  shape  in  the 
synod  on  the  bishop's  role  in  the 
church,  which  is  being  held  from  Sept. 
30  to  Oct.  27,  was  the  need  for  church 
leaders  to  be  prophets  of  social  justice. 
Several  bishops  cited  the  international 
embargo  of  Iraq,  the  situatirm  of  Pales- 
tinians and  extreme  poverty  as  injustices 
at  the  root  of  the  terrorist  attacks  on  the 
United  States  on  Sept.  1 1.  Archbishop 
Vincent  M.  CConcessao  of  Delhi,  India, 
said  the  attacks  drew  the  world's  atten- 
tion but  "there  is  another  kind  of  subtle, 
hidtlen,  little-spoken-of  terrorism.  I 
mean  the  terrorism  of  an  unjust  eco- 
nomic system  which  grinds  to  death 
thousands  of  people  every  day." 

The  strongest  applause  during  the 
first  week  followed  a  speech  by  Cardinal 
Joseph  Ratzinger,  the  Vatican's  doctri- 
nal head,  who  said  Catholics  today 
spend  too  much  time  talking  about  the 
church  and  not  enough  about  Jesus.  I  he 
cardinal  said  the  world  had  a  thirst  to 
know  "not  our  church  problems  but  the 
fire  that  Jesus  brought  to  earth.  Onl\  if 
we  have  become  (Christ's  contempo- 
raries and  this  fire  is  alight  within  us  will 
the  Gospel  announced  touch  the  hearts 
of  our  contemporaries.  The  central 
problem  of  our  time  is  the  emptying  of 
the  historical  figure  of  Jesus  (Christ,"  he 
said. 

(Cardinal  Ratzinger  saiil  bishops 
should  take  more  responsibility  for  cor- 
recting doctrinal  error  in  their  dioceses. 
"If  bishops  have  the  courage  to  judge 
and  decide  with  authority'  in  this  batde 
for  the  (Jospel,  the  so-desired  decentral- 
ization happens  automatically"  he  said. 


From  CNS,  stafT  and  other  sources. 
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from  this  clay 


A  National 
1^  Near-Death  Experience 

^Now  no  matter,  child,  the  name: 
Sorrow's  springs  are  the  same.' 

— Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  "Spring  and  Fall" 
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WHAI  MAIIFRS 
most?"  is  a  ques- 
tion tor  perpetual 
reflection  and 
re\ision — unless, 
of  course,  one  is  hieing  imminent 
death.  "WTio  am  I?"  and  "\\'here  am  I 
headed?" — questions  I  posed  philo- 
sophically in  this  space  just  two  months 
ago — suddenly  have  a  ring  ot  practical- 
it\\  it  not  urgency,  about  them.  Ever 
since  Sept.  11,1  cannot  rid  m\'  mind  ot 
the  image  ot  so  man\'  peojile  knowing 
they  were  about  to  die  in  a  matter  ot 
moments.  What  are  we  to  do  with 
these  images?  How  can  one  process  in 
an  efficacious  wa\'  the  perceived  trans- 
formation ot  lite  as  we  know  it  to  lite  as 
precii)itousl\'  short?  Are  «e  ditterent 
now  ?  Should  w  e  be? 

\\  e  fear  an  unexpected,  unpre- 
pared-tor death — being  blindsided  by 
it.  But  its  horror  pales  next  to  the 
prospect  ot  seeing  death  hurtle  toward 
you  and  having  a  few  moments  to  pre- 
pare. I  know  that  I  will  die.  The  diffi- 
cult part  is  not  knowing  when.  Or  is  it? 
To  face  and  face  down  our  fear  of 
death  is  a  dread  assignment,  indeed, 
one  that  most  of  us  are  able  to  forestall 
indefinitely.  Not  so  the  thousands  of 
victims  on  that  fateful  morning. 

Their  radical  and  short-lived 
awareness  of  their  own  mortalit}-  casts  a 
new  light  on  our  own  mundane  plight 
as  w^e  go  through  life  without  knowing 
when  the  end  will  come.  But  even  as 
we  have  to  go  on  with  the  quotidian 
routine  and  concerns,  I  can't  stop  won- 


dering what  sadness,  what  regret  may 
have  haunted  each  victim's  tinal 
moment  ot  consciousness.  For  most  of 
us  for  most  of  our  lives,  our  own  death 
is  distant  and  abstract.  But  when  the 
distance  between  dying  and  living  sud- 
denly closes  antl  their  stark  opposition 
blurs,  what  do  we  see?  According  to 
the  English  poet  John  Keats,  who 
poignantly  and  painfully  contemplated 
his  own  premature  death,  "Nothing 
e\er  becomes  real  till  it  is  experienced." 
The  question  is.  How  real  can,  or 
should,  death  he  for  us  as  we  go  about 
the  business  of  recovering  from  this 
tragedy? 

Sept.  1 1  was  like  a  national  near- 
death  experience.  What  does  it  make  of 
us?  \\  hat  does  consideration  ot  m\' 
own  death  stir  in  me?  Ever\-  one  of  us 
is  moribund.  Our  living  is  by  nature  a 
slow  dying.  As  the  narrator  in  Jim 
Grace's  novel  Being  Dead,  puts  it,  "Our 
births  are  just  the  gateway  to  our 
deaths."  A  gateway  is  a  passage,  a 
means  of  entrance  or  exit,  rather  than 
an  end  in  itself.  This  distinction  cap- 
tures the  paradox  of  this  moment  in 
our  nation's  life.  We've  been  roused 
from  our  slumber  into  a  state  of  high 
alert  and  high  dudgeon,  spurred  to  flex 
our  muscles  and  exert  our  might.  In  the 
same  breath  we've  been  made  to  feel 
immensely  vulnerable,  and  have  needed 
to  call  upon  our  reserv  es,  in  ever\'  sense 
of  the  w  ord. 

The  United  States  is  like  a  man 
fighting  against  the  realization  that  he's 
reached  middle  age,  that  no  matter 


how  much  he  tries  to  deny  it,  the  f  t 
he's  no  longer  young  and  invincDl 
He  had  never  doubted  that  he  wa:di 
ferent  ft-om  other  guys,  stronger.  1: 
healthier,  more  committed 
teeming  vigor  of  his  active  lite- 
physically  indestructible  and  justilb 
more  oblivious  to  his  own  mort?.'- 
Then  one  day  he's  felled  by  injui 
by  a  crushing  self-recognition:  he 
like  everyone  else. 

One's  senescence,  like  traged\ 
be  crippling  and  it  can  be  liber.; 
but  it  can  never  be  ignored.  W  e  . 
hearing  and  reading  that  since  Sej) 
"we  live  in  a  different  world" 
"everything  has  changed."  But 
and  has  it?  In  the  immediate  aftei ! 
we've  hastily  substituted  one  pc 
tion  of  ourselves  tor  another.  An 
while  retaliation  and  revenge  ni, 
necessarv'  and  bring  some  measu- 
satisfaction,  they  are  not  the  ke\ 
of  our  rebuilding  and  recover\'. 

Truh'  to  recover  would  re 
embracing  measures  tar  more  i 
than  an  international  manhuni. 
armed  air  marshals.  It  seems  to  m(di: 
full  reccjven'  from  what  has  hajii " 
demands  a  kind  of  national 
searching  and  disinterested  re-e\ 
tion  of  our  culture  and  its  imp.i 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Growing 
occurs  naturally;  growing  wiser  i 
not. 

It  is  a  truism  that  one  is  mo-^ 
nerable  when  most  powerful:  whe 
has  the  most  to  lose  and  one's  .i 
sar\%  having  nothing  worldly  t<' 
welcomes  death.  In  our  culture  ck 
the  enemy,  and  suffering  is  not  ci 
ered  necessary  to  a  meaningtn 
Now  what  has  overtaken  us  is  the 
customed  in-betweenness  ot  livin_ 
death,  of  living  as  dying.  The  chali.- 
before  us  as  a  people,  like  the  chair.' 
before  us  as  created  beings,  is  ou 
contingency:  we  are  not  in  contr( 
be  whole  and  sane,  our  mortalitv 
be  kept  at  a  reasonable  distance 
ther  out  of  sight  nor  constan 
sharp  focus,  neither  an  impondt 
nor  an  immediate  reality.  Tu 
death  into  life  is  God's  job;  o 
merely  to  accept  living  and  dyi? 
coequa  Is.  Thomas  J.  McCrth 
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The  Authentic  Liturgy  points  away  from  the  renewal  of  Vatican  II. 


The  Quest  for  Authentic 

Liturgy 

-  BY  DONALD  \V.  TRAUTMAN  - 

To  DRAFT  PRINCIPLKS  AND  NORMS  of  translation  for  dif  nearly  800  ver- 
nacular languages  of  the  Catholic  world  is  a  fonnidable  task — a  task  that 
should  involve  the  broadest  consultation  of  episcopal  conferences  as  well 

as  liturgical  and  biblical  scholars.  The  Authevtic  Litin-gy  (Lit/irgia?//  >. 

Authentictiiii),  a  36-page  instruction  on  litiu"gical  translation  issued  in  | 

early  May  by  the  Congregation  for  Divine  Worship  and  Discipline  of  the  Sacraments,  has  q 

missed  a  great  opportunity  to  profit  fi'om  such  a  collegial  and  collaborative  effort.  In  die  £ 

working  paper  for  the  current  synod  of  bishops,  there  is  a  clear  description  of  bishops'  col-  £ 

laboration  iti  the  Petrine  ministry:  "A  fruit  and  expression  of  this  collegial  union  is  the  col-  5 
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lahoration  ot  bishops  from  eveiT  part  of  the  globe  in  the 
offices  of  the  Holy  See,  particularly  in  the  departments  of  die 
Roman  Curia  and  in  various  commissions  where  they  can 
effectively  make  their  contribution  as  pastors  of  particular 
C:hurches"  (No.  69). 

Here  are  significant  words  from  the  Holy  See,  but  words 
apparendv  not  considered  by  one  of  its  own  congregations. 
Why  were  die  cardinal  and  bishop  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion not  consulted,  either  by  mail  or  in  a  plenary  session? 
WHiy  was  the  Pontifical  Biblical  C^ommission  not  formally 
consulted?  Why  were  die  episcopal  conferences  not  consult- 
ed? Bishop  Peter  Culliane,  president  of  the  New  Zealand 
Bishops'  Conference  and  its  delegate  to  the  International 
Commission  on  English  in  the  Liturg\'  (ICEL),  has  stated: 
"For  more  than  two  years,  the  bishops  appointed  to  represent 
the  English-speaking  counti'ies  have  tried  to  meet  with  the 
(]ongi'egation  tor  Divine  Worship,"  but  no  meeting  was  held. 
The  congregation  has  missed  a  decisive  mcMiient  to  model 
collegialitv  tor  die  church. 

Undoubtedly  the  congregation  consulted  scholars  of  its 
own  choosing.  WTio  were  these  individuals?  How  were  they 
selected?  It  is  worth  noting  that  The  Authentic  Lit/ir^y 
requires  episcopal  conferences  to  obtain  clearance  (///hi/ 
obstiit)  fi'om  the  congregation  tor  ti\inslators  "before  begin- 
ning their  work"  (No.  100).  Is  not  the  conference  of  bishops 
competent  to  afiprove  its  own  linguistic  experts?  WHio  knows 


better  the  experience  and  expertise  of  translators  thajtii 
native-speaking  bishops  of  a  particular  country?  Who  '\h& 
ter  qualified  to  appoint  Japanese  o-anslators — the  bishcs  ( 
Japan  or  curial  people  who  do  not  speak  Japanese?  Ho'  ( 
the  congregation  exercise  an  infomied  judgment  on  ti , 
tors  tor  hundreds  of  kmguages  worldwide?  WTio  will  thi 
gregation  consult?  Furthermore,  what  criteria  will  thi 
gregation  use  to  approve  or  disapprove  particular  transl.i 

The  non-collegial,  centralizing  and  controlling  nan 
this  document  is  evident  throughout.  C^onU'ary  to  the 
decision  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  which  ga\ 
authority  tor  the  preparation  and  approval  of  vemaculai 
gical  texts  to  the  conference  of  bishops,  the  Holy  Se  c 
now  preempt  this  authority  and  compose  its  own  vem;i 
translations,  prepared  by  its  own  anonymous  experts  (N 
and  104).  I  he  Holy  See  will  then  send  these  Roman-i' 
ated  texts  to  the  conferences  tor  their  approval.  But  ho 
a  conference  tnily  exercise  the  authority  given  to  it  by  \ , 
n  when  presented  with  a  text  already  drafted  by  Rome? 

At  the  time  of  Vatican  II,  the  Holy  See  encouraged 
ferences  sharing  the  same  language  to  work  together  t(  j. . 
pare  a  shared  text  to  be  used  in  the  liturgy.  This  pooli? 
resources  has  been  especially  helpftil,  indeed  necessai 
smaller  conferences  or  for  conferences  in  which  a  Ian:: 
like  English  is  a  needeel  but  minor  language.  1  he  posi 
can  n  directives  fi-oni  Rome  stated  that  conferences  s 
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Rome's  pemiission  before  themselves  estal)lishing  a  joint 
'mixed"  commission  tor  jireparing  texts.  With  The 
hentic  Litiir^,  Rome  claims  the  power  at  the  outset  to 
hiish  mixed  commissions  ol  translators  (No.  '>3),  and 
le  has  free  rein  to  establish  the  statutes  tor  such  commis- 
s.  Do  the  bishops'  conferences  that  share  the  same  lan- 
re  become  mere  on-lookers?  What  has  happened  to  the 
:an  11  principle  ot  subsidiarity? 

The  extent  of  Ibc  Aiitbciitic  lJtiir^i\  micro-management 
is  shown  in  paragraph  lOS:  "Within  fi\e  years  from  the 
lication  ot  this  instruction,  the  conterence  ot 
Dps.. .shall  provide  tor  die  publication  ot  a  directory  or 
rtory  of  texts  for  singing.  This  document  shall  be  ti  ans- 
tA  for  the  necessary  recognitio  [continuation]  to  the  C>on- 
adon  for  Divine  Worship."  The  congregation  will  neetl  a 
I  f  help  in  prooting  all  the  musical  liturgical  texts  from  the 
e  Catholic  world.  It  may  well  be  that  we  have  reached  a 
:  in  the  post- Vatican  II  liturgical  renewal  when  confer- 
5  of  bishops  should  establish  commissions  to  review  the 
1  c  that  is  used  in  the  liturgy  in  each  countii'.  But  surely 
:|  lishops  of  those  countries  working  with  musicians,  litur- 
il  and  linguistic  experts  should  be  trusted  to  carry  out  this 
ij  aithfully  and  competentiy  without  having  their  decisions 
li  lusic  for  their  local  temtorv'  submitted  to  Rome  for  its 
ij  wand  approval. 
1  Paragraph  80  of  The  Authentic  Liturgy,  the  congi'ega- 
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Hon  makes  clear  that  it  has  the  right  to  make  "even  substan- 
tial" changes  in  texts  submitted  to  Rome  after  a  t\vo-diirds 
majorit}'  canonical  vote  of  a  particular  conference  ot  bishops. 
One  woukl  hope  that  such  an  overruling  of  the  authority 
given  to  bishops'  conferences  in  articles  22  and  36  ot  Varican 
Us  "Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy"  would  be  extremely 
rare.  Such  a  matter  must  be  handled  in  dialogue  with  the 
conference  of  bishops  concerned.  But  the  fact  that  The 
Authentic  Liturcr)'  makes  provision  in  its  nomis  tor  "substan- 
tial" changes  in  conferences'  decisions  makes  one  wonder 
whether  the  congregation  would  see  this  as  a  not  at  all  unusu- 
al occurrence,  rather  than  a  ver\'  exceptional  situation. 

hi  an  article  diat  appeared  in  America  last  year  (3/4/00),  I 
asserted  that  "recent  directives  ot  the  congregation  aimed  at 
ICEL's  work  appear  to  require  a  word-for-word,  syntax-for- 
svTitax  correspontlence  between  the  Latin  and  English  texts." 
The  prefect  of  the  congregation  later  respontled  in  a  letter  to 
the  magazine,  "I  am  happy  to  clarity  diat  this  certainly  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  ccjngregation,  since  die  successful  ti'ansla- 
tion  of  the  liturgical  texts  cannot  be  acliieved  by  such  a  wood- 
en mechanism"  (Ani.,  5/13/00).  Yet  we  now  read  in  The 
Authentic  Liturgyi:  "Certain  expressions  that  belong  to  the 
heritage  of  the  whole  or  ot  a  great  part  ot  the  ancient 
church.. .are  to  be  respected  by  a  translation  that  is  as  literal  as 
possible,  as  tor  example  die  words  ot  die  people's  response  et 
cunt  spiritu  tuo  or  the  expression  ?nea  cu/pu,  men  culpa,  mea 
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vniximu  culpa''  (No.  56,  57  and  58).  7  his  nonn  is  certainly  an 
example  of  "a  wooden  mechanism"  riiat  seems  to  contradict 
die  prefect's  response  of  May  1 3. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  present  liturgical  translations  have 
heen  approved  by  die  highest  authority  in  the  Holy  See,  but 
The  Authentic  Litiir^  calls  for  the  reversal  of  certain  approved 
D^anslations.  At  the  beginning  of  die  Nicene  Oeed  at  Mass, 
"I  believe"  is  to  be  used  instead  of  the  ancient  conciliar  fomi 
"We  believe."  The  official  Catechimi  of  the  Catholic  Church 
clearly  states  why  we  proclaim  "We  believe":  "I  believe 


[Ai^ostles  Oeed]  is  the  taidi  oi  the  C>hurch  professed  person- 
ally by  each  believer,  principally  during  baptism.  'We  believe' 
[Nicene  C^reed]  is  the  taidi  ot  die  (>hurch  confessed  by  die 
liturgical  assembly  of  believers"  (No.  167). 

Again,  in  the  Mass,  "And  also  widi  you,"  as  the  response 
to  "The  Lord  be  with  you,"  must  be  changed  according  to 
The  Authentic  Liturgy  to  "and  with  your  spirit."  "And  also 
with  you"  has  been  used  by  Roman  Catholics  for  30  years.  It 
bas  also  been  used  ecumenically  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world.  It  is  theologicallv  sound,  since  "you"  refers  to 
the  whole  person — spirit,  soul  and  body.  V\Tiile  some  say  that 
"spirit"  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  priest's  ordination,  diis 
is  cond^adicted  by  St.  Paul,  who  addresses  the  entire  commu- 
nity, as  in  the  Letter  to  die  Cialatians  (6:18):  "The  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  widi  your  spirit,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters." Good  pastoral  judgment  clearly  favors  continuing  with, 
"And  also  with  ycju."  The  present  wording  of  the  Confiteor  or 
act  of  penitence  must  be  changed  according  to  The  Authentic 
Litnrg\'  fi-oni  "thrcjugh  my  own  fault"  to  "through  my  most 
grievous  fault."  Are  we  to  tell  our  people  now  that  die  bish- 
ops' approval  of  these  texts  30  years  ago  and  Rome's  confir- 
mation of  that  approval  was  flawed?  Has  the  English-speak- 
ing world  been  praying  with  inaccurate  texts  confiniied  by 
the  Holy  See? 

The  Authentic  Lit/irg)'  rightly  stresses  fidelity  and  exacmess 
in  rendering  liturgical  and  biblical  texts  into  a  vernacular  lan- 
guage. Eor  the  congregation  diat  means  "as  literal  as  possi- 
ble." Nomi  57  also  implies  die  same  principle  of  literalness. 
However,  that  was  not  the  mind  of  St.  Jerome,  die  greatest 
doctor  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Eor  more  than  20  years,  St. 
Jerome  devoted  himself  to  translating  the  Bible  from  the 
original  languages  into  Latin.  Jerome  was  a  careful  translator, 
but  not  a  literalist.  He  translated  idiom  for  idiom  and  not 
always  word  for  word.  In  fact  he  himself  said:  "If  I  ti^anslate 
word  by  word,  it  sounds  absurd;  if  I  am  forced  to  change 


something  in  the  word  order  or  style,  I  seem  to  have  stc  ip 
being  a  translator"  (DOL  786).  Jerome  translated  not  '  ■( 
for  word,"  but  "sense  for  sense." 

Word-for-word  Q-anslarion  produces  not  only  pooivi 
nacular  linguistics,  but  in  many  ways  distorts  the  true  r^j 
ing.  Anscar  J.  Chupungco,  O.S.B.,  former  president  (  t 
Pontifical  Limrgical  Listimte  in  Rome,  wrote  in  the  nr 
ter  of  the  Federation  of  Diocesan  Liturgical  Conimisio 
December  1994:  "Eidelity  to  the  original  refers  to  du 
tent  or  meaning  of  the  text,  not  to  its  form  or  com|)^ 
words  and  phrases.  That  is  why  a  word-for-word 
lation  is  not  a  guarantee  of  fidelity  to  the  original  i 

Liturgical  Q-anslation  is  an  ait  rather  than  a  |  r 
mechanical  operation.  Litiu^gical  translation  deal) 
niarily  with  the  ait  of  commiuiication.  Roman  c<  > 
are  Roman  collects,  not  American  prayers,  and  \x 
are  destined  to  become  prayers  expressed  in  contcn 
raiy  culture  and  in  contemporary  English  idiom.  No  ti : 
tor  can  render  a  Latin  text  into  a  living  language  in  a  w  i 
has  exacdy  the  same  meaning,  fonn,  nuance,  tone  and  I 
as  die  original.  The  ti"anslator  will  always  be  faced  witii  ( < 
es  between  legitimate  word  alternatives  and  construe (/ 
The  translator  will  always  be  involved  in  adapting  to  r 
grammatical  strucmre  and  lexicon  system.  An  accm-ate  ; 
lation  camiot  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  individual  woi  ( 
rather  the  total  content,  as  well  as  the  liturgical  fonn  ) 
to  die  respective  language.  At  its  ver\'  heart,  translatic  i 
d'anscultural  act  whereby  words  and  concepts  of  one  c..tii 
are  rendered  in  die  words  and  concepts  of  another  cultue. 

Why  does  The  Authentic  [jt/n-g}'  forbid  inclusive  \mpi 
when  the  use  of  inclusive  language  actually  results  in  aflo 
faithful,  more  accurate  translation?  When  the  liturgiil 
biblical  texts  address  all  human  beings,  that  fact  shod  i 
rendered  in  the  translation.  For  example,  die  inspired  'r 
text  of  the  New  Testament  often  uses  the  word  a//ti 
That  Cireek  word  is  clearly  generic.  It  does  not  refer  i 
male  human  beings,  but  to  all  people.  The  Greek  lai^ 
has  a  word  for  a  male  human  being — aner  If  the  in  /i 
audior  wanted  to  limit  the  meaning  to  a  male,  he  woulih 
used  the  word  aner.  To  be  accurate,  the  text  should  be 
lated  inclusively.  The  people  of  God  have  the  right  tii' 
the  word  of  God  proclaimed  with  fidelity  to  the  intent  f 
inspired  audior. 

The  congregation  continues  to  insist  that  "ni; 
English  is  generic.  The  evidence  points  to  the  oppos 
the  LInited  States  today,  major  newspapers,  national 
zines,  television  and  texd)ooks  employ  gender-inclusi\ 
guage.  Continued  use  of  tenns  that  are  interpreted  as  g  i' 
exclusive  harms  the  church's  pastoral  mission.  Consi 
number  of  contemporary  English  Bible  translation^ 
thcjse  being  printed  by  Christian  fimdamentalists. 
employ  inclusive  language.  Note  that  the  Holy  See  ii ! 


The  congregation  has  missed 
a  great  opportunity. 
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roved  the  omission  of  the  vvortl  "men"  from  die  words  of 
secration  over  die  cup  in  die  eucharisric  prayer.  ¥c\y  ques- 

,  I  the  necessity  of  that  action,  hut  there  is  no  consistency. 
!isider  the  following  passage  from  the  catechism  that 
mpts  to  promote  celibacy:  "Called  to  consecrate  them- 
es v\  idT  undi\  ided  heart  to  die  Lord  they  give  themselves 
Jod  and  to  men"  (No.  1579).  Vov  many  [)eople,  and  ccr- 
Iv  those  under  25,  the  use  of  "men"  in  this  fashion  would 
)erplexing  and  likeh'  open  to  an  unhaj)py  misunderstand- 
This  is  not  a  prutlent  translation.  Wlien  can  English- 
ildng  people  take  charge  of  their  own  language? 
On  the  16th  Simday  in  Ordinary  Time  this  year,  we 

'  "d  die  following  as  part  of  the  second  reading  from 
Letter  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Colossians:  "It  is  he  whom 
iroclaim,  admonishing  ii'eiyoiie  and  teaching  n'eiyoiie 
I  all  wisdom,  diat  we  may  present  evciyoiic  perfect  in 
ist"  (Col.  1,  24-28).  This  wording  was  approved  by 
American  bishops  in  1992,  and  their  decision  was  con- 
ed by  the  Holy  See  in  1997.  Previously  the  passage  read: 
is  is  the  Christ  we  proclaim  while  we  admonish  all  ///cik 
teach  them  in  the  full  measure  of  wisdom,  hoping  to 
e  every  luau  complete  in  Christ."  "Men/man"  has  been 
aced  in  the  present  approved  version  by  "every  one."  The 
ns  and  observations  of  The  Authentic  Liturgy  suggest  that 
Congregation  for  Divine  Worship  already  regrets  the 
ial  recognition  that  it  gav-e  to  the  re\ased  U.S.  LectionaiT 

I  years  ago.  Why  this  reti'eat? 

I  Jsing  inclusive  language  is  not  a  question  of  being  politi- 
i(  r  correct;  it  is  a  question  of  accuracy  in  translation, 
sther  we  like  it  or  not,  in  the  English-speaking  world 
isive  language  has  become  objectionable.  If  liturgical  and 
cal  texts  are  proclaimed  in  words  not  resonating  with 
l|  emporary  culmre,  they  fail  to  communicate.  Such  texts 

!fail  the  doctrinal  mission  of  the  church,  since  they  do  not 
1  clearly  that  both  men  and  women  are  included  integral- 
||  the  original  text. 

n  paragi-aph  37  oi  The  Authentic  LitnrfQi,  biblical  scholar- 
l|  suffers  a  major  setback.  The  Neo-Vulgate,  a  Latin  criri- 
!'  dition  of  St.  Jerome  s  ti^anslation,  becomes  the  detennin- 
¥  actor  for  those  versions  of  Scripture  to  be  used  in  liturgy. 
!i  )rding  to  The  Authentic  Litiirg]',  the  Latin  New  Vulgate 
I  on  is  the  authoritative  text  of  reference  for  all  Bible  pas- 
5,  including  those  "with  varying  manuscript  ti'aditions." 
jine — a  non-inspired  text,  based  on  deficient  manuscripts 
I  le  fourth  century,  superceding  an  inspired  text!  How  in 
cience  can  a  Scripture  scholar  follow  this  norm?  The 
clical  letter  of  Pope  Pius  XII,  Dii'ino  Ajjhnte  Spiritii, 
ndy  states:  "The  original  text  which,  having  been  written 
he  inspired  author  himself,  has  more  authority  and 
I  ter  weight  than  any,  even  the  very  best,  translation, 
lier  ancient  or  modem"  (No.  16). 
Consider  the  Book  of  Sirach  (Ecclesiastes).  Alexander 


DiLella,  O.EiVI.,  of  The  Catholic  Lhiiversit)' — a  specialist  on 
the  Book  of  Sirach — has  demonsti-atetl  that  die  Book  of  Sir- 
ach in  the  Neo-V^ulgate  has  more  "variants,  glosses,  and 
interpolations  dian  any  book  of  the  Latin  Bible."  How  then 
can  this  Neo-Vulgate  text  become  the  absolute  norm  for 
scriptural  texts  used  in  the  liturg)'?  The  Authentic  Litni-gy  is 
simply  wrong  in  making  the  Neo-Vulgate  the  primary 
audiorit)'  for  ti^anslators  ot  Biblical  texts  for  the  liturgy.  The 
executive  board  of  the  Catholic  Biblical  Association,  coni- 
[)osed  of  our  foremost  biblical  scholars,  concurs  in  this  judg- 

A  re  bishops'  conferences  to 
become  mere  onlookers? 


ment.  Making  the  Neo-Vulgate  the  final  arbiter  in  textual 
questions,  when  it  is  clearly  known  that  the  Vulgate  is  based 
on  deficient  original  texts,  appears  to  be  a  disservice  to  Scrip- 
ture scholarship  and  the  high  standards  ol  the  Holy  See.  In 
this  regard.  The  Authentic  Litiirgyi  is  truly  an  embarrassment. 

WTiat  can  be  done?  The  church  has  in  its  possession  a 
blemished  but  authoritative  document  released  by  the  Con- 
gregation for  Divine  Worship  and  Discipline  of  the  Sacra- 
ments and  approved  by  the  Holy  Father.  It  is  not  realistic  to 
expect  that  it  will  be  rescinded.  For  the  sake  of  the  church 
and  its  scholarship,  it  should  at  least  be  reviewed  fonnally  by 
the  Pontifical  Biblical  Coniiiiission.  Furthermore,  to  resolve 
the  serious  and  funtlamental  questions  raised  by  this  docu- 
ment, a  group  of  bishops — including  bishops  with  liturgical 
and  biblical  backgrcxinds,  bishop  representatives  of  national 
and  international  ti"anslating  commissions,  other  biblical  and 
liturgical  specialists  designated  by  the  conferences  of  bish- 
ops, and  representatives  of  the  Holy  See — needs  to  meet  to 
plan  for  implementation  of  die  document  at  the  local  level. 
No  one  questions  the  need  for  a  carefril,  well-reasoned  doc- 
ument to  assist  in  the  challenging  task  of  providing  the 
church's  vernacular  texts.  After  study  and  broad  consultation, 
the  document  could  be  refined  and  made  more  complete 
and  exact  in  its  vision,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Neo- 
Vulgate.  This  would  help  all  fulfill  the  words  of  St.  Paul: 
"Come  to  some  mutual  understanding  in  the  Lord"  (Phil. 
4:2). 

Pope  John  Paul  II  in  Novo  Millennio  Ineunte  refers  to  die 
Second  Vatican  Council  as  "die  great  grace  bestowed  on  the 
church  in  die  twentieth  century."  He  calls  the  council  "a  sure 
compass  by  which  we  take  our  bearings  in  the  century  now 
beginning."  The  Authentic  Litur^'  uses  a  different  compass, 
since  it  points  away  from  the  liturgical  and  biblical  renewal 
of  Vitican  II.  hi  many  aspects  the  document  is  a  disappoint- 
ment; its  compass  needs  to  be  reset.  0 
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More  Priestly  Fraternity 


BY  JAMES  F.  GARNEAU 


I I  IS  ( )DD  r( )  ( )BSERVE  tweiity-somethings  tiying  to  act 
like  fifty-soitietliings.  Yet  such  behavior  is  found  among 
a  small  percentage  of  seminarians  today,  who  gather  to 
drink  good  scotch,  smoke  cigars  and  discuss  liturgy  (or, 
more  often,  liturgical  abuses).  Cassocks  and  French  cuffs  are 
preferred.  A  casual  observer  might  wonder  if  these  young 
men  are  older  than  they  appear — or  are  simply  out  of  touch 
with  realit)'.  1  here  are  also  seminarians  across  the  country 
who  gatlier,  somewhat  clandestinely,  to  study  papal  encycli- 
cals and  other  works,  such  as  those  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
which  are  no  longer  offered  as  part  of  most  seminaiy  cumcu- 
la.  There  is  in  all  this  a  hunger  for  something  finer  than  the 
best  scotch — a  hunger  for  a  priesdy  culmre. 

W'Tien  I  was  ordained  16  years  ago,  the  oldest  priests  of 
the  diocese  spoke  nostalgically  of  pastors  who  regularly 
opened  their  rectories  on  Saturday  nights  for  priesdy  f|-ater- 
nity — usually  a  card  game  and  a  good  meal.  In  die  time  of  my 
priesthood,  such  a  regular  experience  would  be  nearly  incon- 
ceivable. The  Samrday  schedule  of  a  ty^iical  parish  priest — 
morning  Mass,  weddings,  meetings,  confessions  and  the  vigil 
Mass,  not  to  mention  die  anticipation  (and  homily  prepara- 
tion?) for  Sunday — leaves  all  l)ut  the  most  robust  men  with 
little  or  no  energy  to  venture  far  from  their  own  rectoiy. 
There  are  many  tired  men  alone  in  rectories  on  Saturday 
nights.  Yet  these  same  men  often  demonstrate  great  zeal  ior 
the  Lord  and  his  church.  Would  more  priestly  fraternity 
amplify  diat  zeal?  Are  the  seminarians  grasping  for  new  mod- 
els of  a  priesdy  culture? 

This  movement  tlraws  the  suspicion  of  many  within  die 
church.  It  is  perceived  as  a  sign  of  a  "new  clericalism"  that 
must  be  avoided  or  stamped  out  wherever  it  has  Ix'gun.  I  bis 
"clericalism"  is  judged  by  many  to  be  elitist  and  one  o\  die 
cardinal  sins  of  the  age,  masking  a  ftindamentally  derisive 
view  of  the  laity.  In  my  diocese,  the  priest  study  days  must 
now  include  the  women  religious  who  have  been  named  pas- 
toral administrators  of  parishes,  because,  it  is  claimed, 
"excluding"  them  would  undennine  their  ministiy  and  digni- 
ty. Nt)tably,  tew  (A  diese  women  choose  to  attend  diocesan 
orilinations. 

iMany  young  men  who  aspire  to  be  priests  perceive, 
perhaps  only  dimly,  something  that  is  being  ignored  in 
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many  ecclesiastical  circles — that  people  are  social  beings  v 
need  reinforcement  in  their  commitments,  and  that  ordi 
tion  to  the  priesthood  is  meant  to  make  men  members  < 
particular  community,  a  local  presbyterate.  Today's  semin 
ans  are  frightened  by  the  isolation  and  loneliness  they  sei 
those  long  ordained.  So  they  are  being  creative  in  establ 
ing  new  groups  widiin  the  seminaiy. 

They  hope  to  fashion  systems  of  support  that  incl 
common  prayer,  study  and  recreation  and  will  continue  I 
after  their  seminary  years.  They  are  also  thoroughly  coini 
ted  t(j  the  vision  of  Pope  John  Paul  II.  They  simply  do 
see  enough  signs  of  this  kind  of  vision  and  support  in  die 
san  presbyterates,  and  they  are  therefore  extremely  intere; 
in  the  new  ecclesial  movements  that  seek  to  establish  a  i 
cultural  foundation  for  the  practice  of  the  faith. 

Wliy  don't  seminarians  find  existing  communities  of  s 
port  in  their  respective  dioceses?  The  answers  are  varied 
my  own  diocese,  it  was  recendy  explained  to  the  priests 
the  "problem"  with  die  newly  ordained  is  that  many  of  tl 
only  remember  one  pope — the  present  one,  and  there: 
have  a  more  "limited  vision"  of  the  church.  This  land  of  c 
paigii  to  "explain"  one  generation  to  another  is  condesce 
ing  and  was  resented  by  the  younger  men.  It  of  course  m 
another  agenda,  and  makes  painftilly  obvious  the  lack 
common  ecclesiology  in  that  presbyterate. 

Furthermore,  there  are  fewer  opportunities  for  frie 
ship.  As  one-man  rectories  and  hectic  schedules  bec( 
nearly  universal,  each  priest  has  fewer  contacts  with  o 
priests.  And  since  seminary  fomiation  has  been  so  polar 
over  the  past  30  years,  marked  by  different  liturgical  mhW 
contrasting  teachings  with  regard  to  faith  and  morals  u 
vai-ving  levels  of  tolerance  for  a  wide  variety  of  "lifest) 
diere  is  now  litde  of  the  common  ground  diat  comes  fr( 
common  heritage  of  tonnation. 

Younger  priests  are  interested  in  a  heritage  diat  coul ' 
shared  among  priests  in  order  to  strengthen  bodi  dieir  \ 
tions  and  the  church.  But  many  members  of  the  clergy  t( 
have  little  or  no  experience  of  living  and  working  in  a  ui . 
presbyterate.  Those  dioceses  where  such  a  common  m 
exists,  and  where  activities  diat  foster  it  are  maintained, 
a  girater  number  of  vocations.  Ot  course,  younger  men  i 
be  reminded  that  even  communities  ol  faith  can  never  wl 
obliterate  human  loneliness.  Most  are  not  simply  seekin 
care  for  themselves;  diey  desire  to  create  and  strengdv 
new  culture  of  life  and  the  basis  for  a  new  evangelization. 
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ire  willing  to  risk  the  disdain  of  the  senior  clergy  in 
to  do  so. 

Wouldn't  the  creation  of  an  authentic  priestly  culture 
bute  to  die  renewal  of  die  church  ond  to  the  building 
a  wider  Christian  culture?  Broad  lines  for  the  creation 
ew  priesdy  culture  include,  in  the  first  place,  a  common 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  Lord  and  Savior  of  the 
and  of  the  church  as  his  principal  instrtiment  of  salva- 
ov  all  humanit}'.  Without  a  common  faith,  all  attempts 
i;al  the  divisions"  (which  all  but  the  most  obtuse  know 


exist)  are  merely  political  and  ultimately  ineffective.  Cotint- 
less  clergy  stvidy  days,  listening  sessions  and  group  processing 
for  over  a  generation  have  surely  proven  that. 

But  culture  is  broader  than  faith  statements.  It  includes 
channels  of  human  creativity  and  encounter:  literature  and 
the  aits,  politics  and  economics,  theology  and  pliilosophy,  as 
well  as  sport  and  recreation.  It  also  includes  openness  to  the 
more  sublime  human  encounter  of  fi-iendsliip.  And  for  the 
priest  it  must  include  prayer  in  communion  with  his  brodiers, 
who  sQ'uggle  together  to  live  the  life  of  an  filter  Christiis.  Cau- 
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dons  against  exclusion'  are  alway  s  in  order,  and  the  mereh' 
superficial  gatherings  founded  in  clerical  gossip  are  always 
spiriaialK'  destructive.  But  the  attempt  to  preclude  the  goal  of 
a  clencal/priestly  culttire  reduces  the  priesthood  to  a  profes- 
sional \ocarion. 

Within  the  next  se\  eral  \'ears,  mam-  parishes  will  be  with- 
out resident  or  even  nearb\-  priests.  The  constant  talk  and 
fear  of  a  "new  clericalism"  is  ultimately  meant  to  head  off  the 
remedy — a  clear  and  consistent  identification  of  the  role  of 
die  priest  and  the  strengthening  of  his  spiritual  and  organic 
tuuon  with  other  priests.  Those  who  fear  a  takeover  l)y  cleri- 
calism must  be  counted  among  those  who  lie  awake  at  night 
speculating  fearfully  about  which  ol  the  meteors  careening 
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through  space  will  hit  the  earth.  In  either  case,  the  acial 
numbers  simplv  do  not  make  the  feared  disaster  ver\-  like  I 
rejoice  in  the  initiative  of  seminarians  and  younger  cli 
who  struggle  to  articulate  a  new  vision  of  life  in  frate; 
union  with  odier  priests. 

A  diocesan  priest  is  indeed  called  upon  to  be  immers^ 
the  sacciiliniK  but  he  needs  a  lifeline  to  the  sacred  in  ordci 
to  drown.  .\s  husband  and  wife  are  called  upon  to  clin. 
each  other  in  love,  and  in  that  context  raise  children  for 
sake  ot  the  kingdom,  the  diocesan  priest  must  find  w  a\ 
maintain  communion  with  his  brother  priests,  his  bishop  c 
the  bishop  ot  Rome.  This  communion  must  not  remain  t- 
oretical,  but  be  expressed  in  concrete  signs  and  actions,  w 
are  precisely  the  foundation  for  the 
clerical/priesdv  culmre  proposed. 

The  professionalized  and  indi\idii 
tic  notion  of  diocesan  priesthood  in  w 
1  was  formed  does  not  draw  signifu 
numbers  of  men  to  Christ,  much  Ic- 
the  priesthood.  A  man  is  ordained  in 
diocesan  presb\terate  for  the  sake  of 
vice  in  a  particular  diocese.  He  is 
ordained  to  be  a  kind  of  freelance  saj- 
mental  operator  or  even  to  be  merehin 
authorized  agent  of  the  bishop.  Rathe  • 
ontological  and  existential  union 
Jesus  Christ  and  with  his  l:)rother  pri'B; 
he  is  to  sen  e  the  church. 

W'hile  attempts  to  fashion  a  i' 
pnesti}'  culmre  ma\'  appear  adolescenal 
times,  thev  are  not  w  ithout  merit,  v. 
gi^eat  animosit\'  with  which  these  grc^' 
are  often  met  is  perhaps  surprisin 
those  w  ho  encounter  it  for  the  first  De. 
There  is  an  air  of  desperation  amis 
some  seminan'  faculties  and  diocesan  fi- 
cials,  who  seek  to  eradicate  w  hat  the\ 
ceive  to  be  signs  of  a  resurgent  clerica.a 
and  a  loss  of  their  \ision  for  the  chu-ii 
bom  of  the  last  cenmn-.  But  John  PaulR 
conviction  that  culture  is  the  "dri 
force  of  historical  change"  gives  ho] 
those  who  seek  the  formation 
renewed  cultural  expression  ot  the  pi  - 
h(X)d  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom.  T:^ 
will  not  be  an  ultimate  or  final  forrrta- 
tion,  a  "culuire  for  the  ages";  but 
great  efforts  and  Gods  grace,  it  migt^t)- 
the  culture  best  suited  for  the  beginrig^i 
of  the  new  millennium  and  more  in  k:p- 
ing  with  Catholic  life  and  teaching  af 
w  hat  has  been  experienced  recentiy.  ^ 
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I  A\  lN(;  PRISON  AND  Kl' -F N TKRINC;  the  commu- 
nity pose  difficulties  for  both  men  and  women. 
Women,  however,  tend  to  face  even  more  daunt- 
^   ing  harriers  dian  dieir  male  counteqiaits  in  mak- 
he  difficult  transition  hack  to  freedom.  The  harriers, 
;over,  have  heen  raised  several  notches  over  the  past  few 
by  federal  legislation.  One  legislative  measure  that  has 
;d  particular  hardship  arises  from  the  I<>96  welfare 
m  law;  among  its  litde  noticed  provisions  is  a  lifetime 
or  ex-offenders  with  felony  drug  convictions  from 
ving  public  assistance. 
'  Lccording  to  Marc  Mauer,  assistant  director  of  the  Sen- 
I  ng  Project  in  Washington,  D.C>.,  over  80,000  wcjmen 
!  so  far  been  affected  by  the  provision,  and  twice  that 
!  /  of  their  children.  Since  these  figures  cover  only  the 
;  1996  to  1999  and  survey  fewer  than  half  the  states,  the 
i  is  undoubtedly  much  higher  and  will  continue  to  rise  in 
i!  'ears  to  come.  The  Sentencing  Project  is  currentlv 
iring  a  study  of  the  impact  of  welfare  refomi  and  other 
ctive  federal  legislative  meastires  on  female  ex-oflenders 
are  attempting  to  become  re-integrated  into  society, 
ically,"  Mr.  Mauer  said,  "you  could  be  a  mass  murderer, 
)n  being  released  from  prison,  still  be  eligible  to  apply 
ablic  assistance.  But  if  you  had  once  sold  a  small  amount 
ugs  to  an  undercover  agent  and  were  convicted,"  he 
1,  "you'd  be  bannetl  for  life." 

he  1996  legislation  does  allow  individual  states  to  opt 
;j  f  enforcing  the  provision.  So  far,  though,  only  eight  have 
l|  ised  this  option.  A  number  of  others  have  introduced 
ij  ions  on  the  way  the  ban  is  enforced.  Eighteen  states,  for 
cj  pie,  enforce  it  for  drug  sale  convictions  but  not  for  sim- 
I'  rug  possession.  And  if  the  ex-offender  goes  into  a  sub- 
E|  e  abuse  treatment  program,  the  ban  may  be  lifted.  But 
'j  then,  Mr.  Mauer  said,  there  is  no  guarantee  of  accep- 
I'l  into  a  program. 

<.  cording  to  a  study  in  June  2001  by  the  Urban  Institute 
'  I  "From  Prison  to  Home,"  30  percent  of  women — as 

1 1  red  to  8  percent  of  men — were  receiving  public  assis- 
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tance  prior  to  then-  arrests.  And  a  higher  proportion  ot 
women  are  likely  to  be  convicted  of  a  drug  offense  than  men. 
Mr.  Mauer  said  that  ftilly  one-third  of  incarcerated  women 
are  behind  bars  for  drug  crimes,  and  their  numbers  have  been 
going  up  much  more  rapidly  than  those  of  male  prisoners. 
Most  female  prisoners  are  women  of  color.  In  New  York 
State,  with  its  Rockefeller  laws  that  impose  sentences  of  dra- 
conian  lengdi,  nine  out  of  ten  dmg  offenses,  by  both  men 
antl  women,  are  committed  by  Aftican  /Vmericans  or  Hispan- 
ics. 

Besides  denial  of  welfare  benefits,  eligibility  for  food 
stamps  has  also  been  negatively  affected  by  the  1996  legisla- 
tion. As  with  cash  benefits,  conviction  for  a  drug  felony  ren- 
ders potential  applicants  ineligil)le:  not  just  for  a  period  of 
years,  but  for  life.  Yet  access  to  food  stamps  can  serve  as  an 
important  resource  for  women  leaving  prison — especially  if 
they  have  children,  as  a  majority  do.  Although  the  children 
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themseh  es  remain  eligible,  the  total  amount  ot  stamps  avail- 
able to  the  family  of  a  single-mother  household  is  conse- 
c]uentl\  reduced  by  what  would  otherwise  be  her  portion. 
The  author  ot  the  report  is  Patricia  Allard,  a  fellow  at  the 
Sentencing  Project,  sponsored  there  by  tlie  Lindesmith  Cen- 
ter-Drug Polic}-  Foundation.  She  noted  diat  the  amount  of 
the  famih  s  food  stamps  is  reduced  still  Rirther  bv  whatever 
income  an  ex-offender  mother  might  earn  after  her  release. 

At  a  deeper  level,  emotional  issues  come  strongly  into 
play  when  a  modier  tries  to  reunite  with  her  children  after 
the  completi(jn  of  her  sentence,  because  l)v  then  affective 
bonds  may  have  become  seriously  weakened  by  her  absence 
from  the  home.  Over  halt  ot  incarcerated  mothers  have  not 
received  visits  from  their  offspring  since  they  were  first 
imprisoned.  One  of  the  reasons  is  transportation  difficulties. 
Since  there  are  far  tewer  women's  facilities  than  mens, 
women  are  often  held  in  prisons  hundreds  of  miles  ft-om  dieir 
fimilies.  Relatives  or  foster  care  providers  ma\'  be  unable  or 
disinclined  to  make  the  long  ti"ips  with  the  children  in  tow. 

During  the  mothers  absence,  the  children — diough  inno- 
cent themselves  of  any  connection  widi  the  mothers  involve- 
ment with  the  law — suffer  from  the  kind  of  discriminatory 
stigma  that  can  adversely  affect  them  in  school  and  commu- 
nit)'  settings.  To  scjme  degree,  therefore,  the  children  are 
forced  to  share  in  the  punishment  meted  out  to  their  modv 
ers.  Barbara  Baker,  an  e.\-oftender  who  is  cuirendy  a  director 
ot  advocac}'  for  the  St.  Louis-based  Center  for  Women  in 
Transition — an  organization  diat  assists  women  during  their 
re-entry  process — said  that  re-establishing  her  relationship 
with  her  children  had  been  one  ot  die  most  painfril  aspects  of 
her  ow  n  post-prison  experience.  Addicted  to  drugs  for  years, 
she  sen  ed  five  different  sentences  for  nonviolent  drug-relat- 
ed offences  like  shoplifting  to  get  mone\'  for  her  habit.  She 
relapsetl  into  drug-related  activiu'  after  the  first  tour,  spinning 
into  a  cycle  ot  incarceration  and  release  that  continualK' 
intennpted  the  bonding  process  with  her  children. 

"1  diiln\  get  to  see  my  children  grow  up,"  she  said,  and 
added:  "I  wasn't  there  for  their  graduations,  antl  1  wasn't 
there  when  my  first  grandchild  was  bom."  The  post-release 
experience  with  her  teenage  daughter  was  particularly 
painftil.  "My  daughter  told  me  how  angr\-  she'd  get,  and  how 
she'd  l)e  in  fights  in  school  when  the  other  kids  would  ask 
her,  'II(m  come  \'<)u  stay  with  your  grandmother?'  And  at 
tamil\-  reunions,  she'll  fight  with  her  cousins  liecause  their 
mothers  w  ere  there,  and  hers  wasn't." 

.Ms.  Baker's  son  was  born  in  a  prison-related  setting: 
"After  die  first  five  days  in  the  hospital,  he  was  taken  out  at 
one  df)or  and  a  guard  took  me  out  at  the  other,  back  to 
prison."  She  did  not  so  much  as  set  eyes  on  him  till  nine 
months  later,  and  when  she  tlid,  he  did  not  know  her:  "He'd 
come  to  eveiyone  in  the  house  but  me." 

.Vis.  Baker  was  luckier  than  most,  however,  because  dur- 


ing the  years  of  incarceration  her  mother  could  provide  a  (r- 
ing  home  for  the  children.  For  many,  if  the  suitable  ho\;- 
holds  ot  relatives  are  ncjt  available,  foster  care  becomes  le 
only  alternative.  But  each  rime  on  her  return,  still  furtir 
complications  arose  because  suddenly  the  children  foid 
diemselves  dealing  with  two  authority  figures,  a  mother  ai  ,a 
grandniodier:  a  siti.iation  that  fostered  a  sense  of  disequili  j- 
uni  in  the  household.  Neveitheless,  a  home  it  was,  and  inie 
context  of  her  work  at  the  (Center  for  Women  in  Transit?. 
Ms.  Baker  spoke  ot  die  struggle  other  mothers  have  jus 
find  a  place  to  live  where  they  can  be  reunited  with  their  t 
dren  after  release. 

The  struggle  has  l)een  made  all  die  more  onerous  byiet 
another  federal  legislative  measure  carried  out  through 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  .\ldii  - 
some  fie.xibilit}'  regarding  its  inter{^)retation  exists  among  i 
\  idual  public  housing  audiorities,  die  law  stipulates  that  ( 
convictions  render  an  ex-offender  ineligible  both  for  pi 
housing  and  Section  8  certificates.  "Here  in  St.  Louis," 
Baker  said,  "your  kids  may  have  been  under  the  jurisdicuB 
of  the  Division  ot  Family  Senices  while  you  were  lockedip, 
it  no  family  members  could  take  care  of  them.  But  one 
you're  out,  you  can't  get  them  back  till  you  prove  you  ha-a 
place  to  live.  It's  a  Catch-22  simation." 

Ms.  Allard  pointed  out  that  in  addition  to  H.U. 
power  to  den\'  public  housing  and  Section  8  certificateto 
convicted  dmg  offenders,  diose  already  living  in  such  pubjy 
financed  settings  can  be  evicted,  because  housing  author^es 
have  the  right  to  obtain  criminal  histories  and  to  take  pii- 
tive  action  based  on  what  they  may  discover.  Steps  of  lis 
kind,  she  obsei-ved,  restrict  still  ftirther  a  woman's  effonat 
taniily  reunification  following  her  release.  She  added  at 
witii  gentrification  and  die  consequent  leap  in  rental  houig 
costs  around  the  nation,  the  supply  ot  affordable  housingias 
shmnk  to  crisis  levels  over  die  past  decade.  "Adequate  h* 
ing,"  she  concluded,  "is  crucial  to  a  woman's  getting  sti'i 
again;  without  it,  she  becomes  caught  in  a  downward  a 
that  can  lead  to  honielessness  anil  further  separations  fui 
her  children." 

Yet  another  punitive  banner  to  reunification  is  the 
ti(jn  and  Safe  Families  Act  of  1997.  The  act  increaseshe 
pow  er  of  the  state  to  tenninate  parental  rights.  If  the  chiJ  ot 
an  incarcerated  woman  has  l)een  in  foster  care  for  15  olli' 
last  22  mondis,  the  chiki  can  be  fi-eeil  for  adoption.  Wli 
is  tiTje  that  a  caseworker  at  a  toster  care  agency  can  obti 
waiver  to  avert  the  adoption  process,  such  a  step  is  not  eilv 
arranged — especially  given  what  some  advocates  see  as  aias 
among  caseworkers  to  move  the  child  out  of  die  foster  p 
system  and  into  adoption  as  soon  as  po.ssible.  1  he  bias  s  n 
from  what  advocates  feel  is  an  unfair  perception  tl 
woman  who  has  been  incarcerated  is  incapable  of  bei 
good  modier. 
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ifi  ;idciiri()ii;il  rcintcgriition  Ixirricr  in  tlie  Form  o\  federal 
adon  is  a  1 W8  provision  ot  the  I  ligher  Kduearion  Act.  It 
)S  financial  aid  for  higher  education  to  applicants  con- 
J  of  drug  offenses.  "A  significant  number  of  women  who 
only  a  high  school  education — or  who  may  have  earned 
'".D.  diploma  while  in  prison — may  want  to  pursue  high- 
ucation  when  Uiev  get  out,"  Ms.  /Mlard  said.  "But  this 
idment  holds  them  hack,  either  temporarily  or  perma- 
y,  from  receiving  needed  aid."  A  first  offense  for  simple 
.  ssion  leads  to  denial  of  aid  for  a  year;  a  second  for  two 
,  and  a  diird  for  life.  1  he  penalties  for  drug  sale  convic- 
entail  still  more  stringent  harriers  to  aid  for  higher  edu- 
1,  she  said.  In  commenting  on  the  triple  impact  of  legis- 
1  affecting  all  three  areas — higher  education,  welfare 
fits  and  housing — Ms.  Allard  observed  that  taken 
her,  die  restrictions  faced  by  ex-offenders  underscore 
ay  public  policy  has  become  linked  to  the  war  on  dmgs 
lanner  that  goes  well  beyond  criminal  justice  per  se. 
educational  opportunities  are  limited  after  leaving 
1,  relatively  little  is  available  behind  the  prison  walls 
>elves:  a  circumstance  that  again  tends  to  affect  women 
than  men.  Mr.  Mauer  noted  that  while  educational 
-tunities  for  women  prisoners  have  improved  slightly 
the  past  two  decades — largely  because  of  litigation — 
opportunities  remain  limited.  "If  you  have  20  men's 
IS  in  a  particular  state,  there's  the  possibility  of  placing  a 
in  one  that  has  appropriate  programs,"  he  said.  "But 
the  number  of  women  prisoners  is  far  lower  than  the 
er  of  men,  a  state  may  have  only  one  or  two  prisons  for 
e  offenders,  and  therefore  a  much  smaller  offering  of 
ams."  And  yet,  as  the  Urban  Institute  study  points  out, 
1  education  programs  have  been  shown  to  be  im]ioitant 
s  in  reducing  recidivism. 

rug  treatment  can  also  be  limited  in  women's  facilities. 

aker  said  that  during  her  own  years  behind  bars  in  Mis- 
L  none  was  available.  "I  went  back  five  times  and  each 

ill  they  had  was  Narcotics  Anonyniious.  So  I'd  come  out 
i  1  back  to  shoplifting  in  order  to  buv  more  tlrugs.  Now," 
{'  3ntinued,  "the  situation  is  better,  but  there  aren't 

h  treatment  beds  in  the  special  units.  At  the  \^intlalia 
where  I  was,  for  1,500  women  diere  are  only  250  beds 

5se  in  the  drug  rehabilitation  program,  even  though  80 

It  of  the  women  need  treatment." 

nee  a  woman  is  released,  free  residential  substance 
1  treatment  on  the  street  is  notoriously  difficult  to  obtain 
I  ISC  without  medical  insurance  like  Medicaid,  and  often 
t  long  waiting  lists.  Post-release  delays  in  applying  for 
1  cciving  Medicaid  (most  treatment  programs  accept  it  if 
I  insurance  is  not  available)  can  entail  hirther  waiting, 
i  ncnt  delays  of  this  kind  can  tip  the  balance  in  teniis  of  a 
!»|  n's  falling  back  into  substance  abuse  and  crime.  The 
1||  tance  of  treatment  was  emphasized  by  Mary  Neniey, 

-I    
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(^.X.D.,  director  of  a  multifaceted  New  York  City  program 
tor  incarcerated  women  and  those  reuirning  to  the  commu- 
nity, called  SI  EFS  to  End  Family  Violence.  "A  woman  who 
has  struggled  widi  adtliction  issues  neetls  to  learn  how  to  walk 
past  the  dmg  dealer  or  the  liquor  store  without  stopping," 
she  said. 

/Vs  die  name  of  the  organization  implies,  a  major  compo- 
nent involves  a  focus  on  domestic  violence,  a  problem  closely 
related  to  substance  abuse.  "If  a  woman  doesn't  learn  how  to 
deal  with  it,"  she  saitl,  "she'll  go  back  to  drugs  and  alcohol 
when  she's  released,  because  for  many  women,  being  subject- 
etl  to  abuse  is  part  of  the  reason  she  became  addicted  in  the 
first  place."  Generally  more  than  males,  women  suffer  from 
physical,  se.xual  and  psychological  abuse  throughout  their 
lives — inside  prison  settings  as  well  as  outside.  Ciroups  like 
Human  Rights  VV^atch  have  documented  numerous  cases  of 
prison  rape  by  male  guards.  Then,  upon  release,  abusive 
boyfriends  may  continue  the  various  fomis  of  domestic  vio- 
lence— either  through  old  boyfriends  or  new  ones  who  initi- 
ate further  abusive  relationships.  "Not  having  learned  to  rec- 
ognize the  early  warning  signs  of  abuse,  the  women  want 
someone  who  will  give  them  affection  when  they  get  out — 
and  this  is  why  diey  frequendy  fall  back  into  abusive  situa- 
tions. The  result,"  said  Sister  Nemey,  "is  a  loss  of  self-esteem 
and  an  acccunpanying  sense  of  powerlessness — a  sense 
heightened  for  Latina  and  African  American  women  by 
racism."  Efforts  are  ,      

Do  you  desire  to 
serve  Gr  ^  '^^  our 
Middle  E 
Mission 
a  brot 
or  pri^ 


made  at  STEPS  to 
assist  an  ex-offend- 
er in  recognizing 
abuse  symptoms, 
and  then  to  build 
up  her  self-esteem 
through  attending 
groups  and  the  job 
readiness  program. 
"These  help  her  to 
see  the  skills  she 
has,  and  what  jobs 
might  be  possible 
once  she  has  com- 
pleted the  job 
readiness  pro- 
gram." 

Even  then, 
however,  a  woman 
emerging  from  a 
correctional  setting 
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Faithful  to  the  mission  handed 
on  by  our  founder,  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  in  1217,  we  imitate  the  life 
of  Jesus  Christ  through  religious, 
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to  bring  Christ  to  the  native  and 
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able  prejudice  on 
the  part  of  prospec- 
tive employers 
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toward  ex-offenders — and  not  always  without  reason. 
"Unfortunateh',  some  employers  we've  dealt  with  have  been 
inimed  when  the\'  hired  someone  with  a  histon*  of  substance 
abuse,  and  so  they  don't  want  tf)  take  on  any  more  ex-offend- 
ers," Sister  Xemev  said.  But  others  hax  e  done  well. 

Daunting  though  the  re-entiT  barriers  for  women  are, 
they  could  be  reduced.  The  Urban  Institute  study  notes  diat 
if  a  penal  facilit}'  simply  ensures  that  a  woman  leaves  with 
needed  identification,  this  obviates  a  number  of  potential  dif- 
ficulties. Key  documents  like  Social  Securit}'  cards  may  have 
been  lost  or  destroyed  in  the  arrest  and  incarceration  pro- 
cess, or  the  woman  may  never  have  had  them.  Having 
these  are  important  for  obtaining  the  crucialK'  important 
.Medicaid  card — not  only  for  entering  a  drug  treatment 
program,  but  also  for  treamient  of  other  health  problems 
like  H.I.\\  1  he  percentage  of  inmates  with  H.I.V.  is  higher 
among  women  than  among  men,  the  study  points  out. 
\\T\ile  imprisoned,  moreover,  almost  a  quarter  ot  female 
offenders  receive  medication  for  emotional  disorders.  Its 
sudden  discontinuance  after  release  can  lead  to  new  diffi- 
culties. 

In  the  United  States,  there  are  few  programs  like 
STEPS  and  the  Center  for  Women  in  Transition.  On  the 
West  Coast,  a  program  in  Los  Angeles  Count)' — Cross- 
roads— prondes  transitional  help  for  women  leaving  prison 


on  parole,  and  can  accommodate  six  women  on  a  iivi 
basis  lor  six-month  periods.  The  ambiance  is  orie 
toward  creating  a  familv-communit\'  setting.  As  is  tn 
the  Center  for  Women  in  Transition  and  STEPS,  the 
of  Crossroads  is  to  help  women  realize  that  they  do 
choices,  and  to  help  them  pursue  those  that  are  positive 
.Another  program,  Our  Place,  located  in  Washing 
D.C.,  focuses  on  the  same  priority — reducing  the  li 
hood  that  the  women  will  return  to  prison.  With  b 
funding  possibilities,  more  such  needed  programs  migl 
developed  to  help  women — poor,  addicted,  with  hist 
ot  abuse  and  almost  no  self-esteem — who  strugg 
become  reintegrated  into  societ\'  after  serving  their  li 
tences. 

On  a  wider  level,  groups  of  this  kind,  along  with  o 
like  the  Sentencing  Project,  implicitly  play  an  advo 
role,  seeking  to  help  move  the  current  criminal  justice 
tem  from  a  model  based  on  retribution  to  a  restor 
model.  But  for  incarcerated  women  in  particular,  s 
model  remains  tar  off,  as  measures  like  bars  to  wel 
food  stamps,  housing  and  higher  education  conrim 
affect  adverseh'  women  leaving  prison  to  re-enter  the  ( 
munirv.  Removing  these  restrictive  measures  would  at 
be  a  move  in  the  direction  of  enhancing  the  possibili 
success  in  the  re-entr\'  process. 
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This  series  began  in  September  1996  as  part  of  our  response  to  the  request  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II  for  a  new  evangelization  in  preparation  for  what  was  then  to  be  the  new 
Millennium.  Since  then  eighteen  theologians,  historians,  and  other  scholars  have  pre- 
sented lectures,  including  Raymond  E.  Brown  (R.I.P),  Elizabeth  Ann  Johnson,  Cardinal 
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November  29,  2001 ,  7:30  PM 
Cardinal  Godfried  Danneels 

Archbishop  of  Mechelen-Brussel,  Belgium 


February  28,  2002,  7:30  PM  °  > 

Mary  Gordon 
Professor,  Barnard  College,  Feminist,  Author 


Further  details  and  other  speakers  will  be  published  later,  also  on  our  web  site; 
www.stjoseph-village.com     Telephone:  212-741-1274 

Everyone  is  invited  and  welcome. 
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-^HERE  IS  GROWiNc;  PUBLIC  PRESSURE  to  charge, 
try,  convict  and  sentence  juvenile  offenders  in 
adult  criminal  courts.  This  is  a  misguided  and 
simplistic  approach  to  a  complex  problem. 

n  constructive  alternatives  exist  that  can  be  imple- 

;d  if  the  public  and  its  leaders  are  committed  to  real 

1  of  America's  juvenile  justice  system. 

ienesis  and  Operation  of  Juvenile  Courts 

Ic  courts  are  the  product  (jf  a  l^-'th-century  reform 
nciit  that  sought  to  address  the  rising  number  of 
nid  homeless  children  and  the  potential  they  created 
creased  juvenile  crime  in  post-Industrial  Revolution 
ca.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  liberal  social  reform- 
Te  not  the  main  supporters  of  this  movement:  police 


YOUNG  is  a  California  attorney  who  practices  in  the  area 
inile  dependency  law.  She  received  her  doctor  of  law 
from  the  University  of  San  Diego  in  1981. 


Children 

The  basic  principle  of  juvenile 
justice  is  to  treat  the  child, 
not  punish  the  offense. 

BY  LISE  A.  YOUNG 


and  prosecutors  were  instrumental  in  advocat- 
ing separate  juvenile  courts,  because  youths 
tried  in  adult  courts  were  so  often  released  or 
found  innocent  due  to  jurors'  sympathy.  In 
tact,  Illinois,  the  first  state  to  enact  legislation 
establishing  a  separate  juvenile  court  system, 
did  so  as  the  result  of  a  state  supreme  court 
decision  that  had  held  it  unlawful  for  judges  to 
institutionalize  children  for  noncriminal 
behavior. 

From  their  inception,  juvenile  courts  had  a 
very  different  purpose  from  that  of  adult 
courts.  The  goal  of  juvenile  courts  was  and  is 
to  try  to  reintegrate  young  offenders  into  the 
greater  social  fabric  through  the  use  of  highly 
individualized  sentences  (called  dispositions), 
whereas  the  purpose  of  adult  criminal  courts 
was  and  is  primarily  to  punish.  Juvenile  courts 
have  very  broad  discretion  to  order  a  wide 
range  of  interventions.  A  young  offender  can 
be  returned  home  to  his  or  her  family  with  no  services, 
reuirned  home  on  informal  probation  with  a  commitment 
by  the  young  offender  and/or  family  to  voluntarily  partici- 
pate in  various  desigxiated  semces,  returned  home  on  for- 
mal probation  subject  to  completing  mandatory  services 
designated  by  the  court,  detained  (held  in  temporary  cus- 
tody by  law  enforcement,  then  released  to  foster  care  in  a 
structtired  plan  of  senices)  or  incarcerated.  Incarceration 
in  such  circumstances  is  usually  in  a  juvenile  detention 
facility,  although  some  states  are  increasingly  inclined  to 
send  serious  juvenile  offenders  to  adult  prisons.  The  key 
consideration  in  juvenile  court  disposition  lies  in  determin- 
ing what  factors  caused  a  youth  to  go  astray,  and  then 
ordering  whatever  interventions  the  judge — with  input 
from  die  prosecutor  and/or  probation  officer,  child  welfare  < 
professionals,  family  members  and  defense  counsel —  i 
deems  necessary  to  prevent  fi.irther  criminalit)'.  Thus,  even  ; 
incarceration  is  viewed  primarily  as  a  corrective,  not  a  I 
punitive,  measure.  = 
Behind  this  goal  lies  a  fiuidamental  [irinciple  of  Anglo- 
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/Vmerican  jurisprudence:  punishment  should  lie  propor- 
tionate to  the  level  of  evil  intent  {iiwiis  rea)  hehind  a  crime. 
Because  children  and  adolescents  are  not  fully  developed 
cognitively,  morally  and  emotionally,  they  should  not  be 
held  to  the  same  standards  of  moral  accountability,  but 
rather  should  be  held  accountable  in  a  developmentally 
appropriate  way. 

But  in  the  last  10  years,  juvenile  courts  have  been  criti- 
cized for  being  too  lenient  and  incapable  of  dealing  with 
the  so-called  "super-predators,"  who  commit  very  few,  but 
sensationally  publicized,  crimes.  Juvenile  courts,  these  crit- 
ics say,  were  not  designed  to  handle  such  crimes  effectively 
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Catholic  Relief 
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and  are  unable  to  do  so.  They  argue  that  public  s;et 
demands  certain  and  more  severe  punishment  of  senu 
juvenile  offenders,  and  that  a  system  in  which  73  perci 
all  referrals  end  with  no  formal  semces  or  sanctions  v 
soever  is  flawed.  They  claim  further  that  the  rehabili; 
goal  of  juvenile  courts  is  unrealistic,  given  the  high  cos 
broad  range  of  sei'vices  needed  to  salvage  young  offcn 
These  tough-on-crime  voices  have  been  heard  bv  le: 
tiu-es  in  nearly  all  50  states,  which  over  the  last  10 
have  modified  their  laws  to  allow  more  youths  to  be 
as  adults,  to  reduce  the  informality  and  confidential] 
juvenile  court  proceedings  and  to  increase  the  seven 
punishments.  Just  last  year,  for  c 
pie,  California  voters  approved  1 
percent  a  voter  initiative  measii 
Proposition  21 — that  incorpoi 
provisions  like  these. 

Many  tough-on-crime  advod 
call  for  certain  crimes  to  be  autoi 
call)'  heard  in  adult  criminal  cc 
with  convicted  offenders  subjc 
sentencing  under  adult  standards, 
proposals  focus  on  the  gravity  <> 
act  and  its  immediate  impact  oicti. 
victim  and  society,  rather  than  oit'' 
inner  disposition  and  motivatio 
the  youthful  perpetrator.  Althi  i 
intention  still  plays  some  role  in  i' 
nuning  the  severit}'  of  the  crime,  > 
siderations  of  the  juveniles  immJiK 
judgment,  dvsfimctional  tamilv  lifto 
cognitive  ftmction,  poor  impulse  " 
trol  and  other  factors  relating  dii  : 
to  the  ntinor's  inner  dispositioiiart 
deemed    irrelevant.    In   sucf  ai 
approach,  minors  are  presumed  toiav« 
the  same  ability  to  compreheni;! 
naau  e  ot  their  act,  to  freely  const 
committing  it  and  to  be  totally  in\ 
in  committing  it  as  an  adult — simj 
virtue  of  the  gravity  of  the  act  itseiiUK 
the  severity  of  its  impact  on  the  vicn' 

.A  graphic  example  of  this  appi 
was  a  Michigan  case  involving  i 
year-old  boy  with  an  I.Q.  of  74 
derline  deficient)  who  hit  a  clas^ 
and  took  his  $2  lunch  monev.  Th 
was  charged  as  an  adult  for  the  ( 
The  prosecutor  said  in  defense  i 
decision:  "  The  gravirv  oi  the  cri 
not  diminished  by  whatever  le;i 
disabilities  the  perpetrator  may 
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actim  was  no  less  frightened  or  traumatized." 
"he  prineiple  of  proportionaHty  |)r()vides  a  framework 
v^aluating  the  morality  of  sentencing  juveniles  as 
,.  That  principle  states  that  three  factors  must  be  eval- 

in  determining  a  moral  course  of  actif)n:  (1)  the 
s  used  will  not  cause  more  harm  than  necessary  to 

e  the  value;  (2)  there  is  n(j  less  harmful  way  at  |)re- 
:>  protect  the  value;  and  (3)  the  means  usetl  to  achiex  e 
lue  will  not  undermine  it. 

. :amined  in  the  light  ot  this  three-factor  test,  sentenc- 
id  punishing  children  by  the  adult  criminal  standards 
;  in  this  country  is  flagrantly  immoral.  First,  the 
t  of  sentencing  juveniles  in  adult  courts  falls  dispro- 
nately  on  minority  youth.  Nonwhite  youths  in  Cali- 
,  for  example,  are  more  than  eight  times  more  likely 
vhite  youths  to  be  sentenced  by  an  adult  court  to 
eration  in  a  youth  facility  and  three  times  more  likely 
transferred  to  adult  court  for  trial  and  sentencing, 
iolates  the  third  criterion  above  by  seriously  under- 
^  the  credibility  of  the  juvenile  justice  system.  How 
system  of  law  that  results  in  such  gross  disparities 
rthe  races  be  considered  fair  and  equitable? 
:ond,  sentencing  young  people  to  adult  punishments 
ts  youthful  offenders  to  conditions  that  are  unaccept- 
)r  children.  Adult  prisons  offer  virttially  no  counsel- 
d  little  or  no  education  at  the  secondary  level.  For 
ouths,  long  sentences  sei-ved  in  adult  prisons  basical- 
all  possibilities  for  a  meaningful  life  once  they  are 
:d  as  adults.  Additionally,  youths  incarcerated  in  adult 
2S  are  many  times  more  likely  to  be  se.Yually  assault- 
iten  by  staff  or  attacked  with  a  weapon.  Youth-only 
i  ss  for  serious  juvenile  offenders  convicted  in  adult 
t|  often  are  no  better.  A  Michigan  youth  prison's  rate 
a  ical  incidents  (from  assaults  to  attempted  suicides) 
il  Tiost  three  times  that  of  the  state's  adult  maximum 
ij  y  prison.  Subjecting  youths  to  this  sort  of  abuse  is 
not  only  disproportionate  to  their  moral  culpability, 

10  undermines  the  very  values  of  a  societ)'  that  insists 
e  punishment  fit  the  crime, 
ir  is  the  practice  of  sentencing  and  incarcerating 
es  as  if  they  were  adults  acceptable  according  to 
1  -hcd  Catholic  moral  teachings  on  crime  and  punish- 
'  \ccording  to  the  Ciitechism  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
1  l  e  three  justifications  for  punishment:  rehabilitation 
t  criminal,  deterrence  and  retribution/preservation  of 
t  nrder  (No.  2266).  C>learly,  incarcerating  juvenile 
-  I  S  in  facilities  that  effectively  end  their  chances  for  a 
1'  live  life  are  anything  but  rehabilitative.  There  is  lit- 
'  ID  proof  that  stiff  sentences  for  juvenile  offenders  are 
lent  to  similar  offenses,  either  by  other  juveniles  or 
le  juvenile;  in  fact,  statistical  studies  to  date  suggest 
t  J  opposite.  A  study  done  in  Connecticut  in  1996 


concludetl  that  young  offenders  sentenced  to  alternative 
[)rograms  have  a  significantly  lower  rate  of  rearrest  than 
juveniles  sentenced  to  adult  correctional  facilities.  This 
finding  was  adopted  by  the  California  Legislative  Analyst's 
office  in  its  analysis  of  die  probable  impacts  of  Proposition 
21,  the  youth  crime  initiative  mentioned  above.  A  Florida 
study  likewise  showed  that  the  recidivism  rate  among  juve- 
niles who  were  transferred  to  adult  court  was  significantiy 
higher  than  among  juveniles  who  had  been  tried  and  sen- 
tenced in  juvenile  courts;  and  a  New  York  study  confirmed 
the  Connecticut  finding  that  the  rearrest  rate  for  children 
sentenced  in  juvenile  court  was  29  percent  lower  than  for 
juveniles  sentenced  in  adult  criminal  courts. 

Willful  ignorance  is  evident  in  certain  public  percep- 
tions of  the  so-called  juvenile  crime  "epidemic."  For  exam- 
ple, 60  percent  of  the  respondents  in  a  California  poll  felt 
that  youths  c(jmmitted  "most  crime  nowadays,"  when  in 
fact  SO  percent  of  the  arrests  in  1996  were  of  adult  offend- 
ers. Adults  committed  10  times  as  many  homicides  in  1999 
as  juveniles.  Seventy-one  percent  of  respondents  in  a 
national  1999  poll  thought  it  was  likely  a  school  shooting 
would  happen  in  their  community,  even  though  the  chance 
of  that  actually  happening  was  less  than  1  in  2,000,000!  In 
fact,  in  1998,  youth  crime  was  at  its  lowest  rate  in  the  25- 
year  history  of  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau's  polling  data  on 
youth  crime.  Youth  homicides  alone  were  down  68  percent 
since  their  peak  in  1993.  And  yet,  although  youth  crime  is 
down,  public  outrage  is  up.  People  are  choosing  either  not 
to  hear  at  all  or  to  hear  only  the  information  that  supports 
their  irrational  fears  and  prejudices. 

A  Proposal  for  Action 

There  are  alternatives  to  the  unjust  measures  that  have 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  legislated  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  youthful  offenders.  Legislators  should  resist  the 
temptation  to  "simplify"  matters  by  eliminating  juvenile 
courts  entirely,  because  such  tactics  are  both  immoral  and 
ineffective.  Instead,  the  basic  principle  of  juvenile  justice — 
to  treat  the  child,  not  punish  the  offense — needs  to  be  fur- 
thered in  constiTJCtive  new  ways. 

First,  there  should  be  increased  efforts  to  identify'  and 
provide  services  to  at-risk  youths  before  they  commit 
crimes.  Such  youths  are  not  all  that  difficult  to  identify. 
They  are  frequently  from  dysfimctional  families  with  issues 
of  domestic  vi(jlence,  substance  abuse,  physical  and/or  sex- 
ual abuse;  they  are  often  truants;  and  they  tend  to  resort  tf) 
violence  as  a  means  of  settling  conflict.  Such  youths  and 
their  families  need  to  be  directed  into  publicly  funded  pro- 
grams that  can  provide  them  with  new  and  better  educa- 
tional and  coping  skills  (e.g.,  tutoring,  mentoring,  cash 
incentives  for  graduation,  conflict  resolution  programs  in 
the  school,  parenting  instruction  and  youth  employment 
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programs).  Critics  may  argue  that  an  approach  of  this  kind 
is  too  expensi\"e.  but  statistics  prove  that  in  the  long  run. 
prevention  is  cheaper  than  punishment.  California,  for 
example,  recently  showed  renewed  commitment  to  a 
rational  iuvenile  justice  polia"  when  it  paired  SI 21  million 
in  pre\"enti\  e  program  funding  with  the  same  amoimt  in 
prosecutorial  and  law  enforcement  funding — the  largest 
amount  e\'er  dedicated  there  in  a  single  year  to  youth  crime 
prevention. 

Second,  once  juveniles  are  caught  in  the  justice  s\  stem. 

~        :al  to  target  first-time  offenders  for  special  inter- 

,  .  One  proofram  in  Orange  Countw  Calit..  which 
targets  first-time  offenders  for  intensive  senices.  achieved 
almost  a  30  percent  reduction  in  the  number  of  probation 
violations  or  additional  charges  filed  against  young  first- 
rime  offenders:  a  rate  of  repeat  offenses  less  than  half  of  the 
control  group "s.  and  an  incarceration  rate  about  a  third  that 
of  nonparticipants. 

Finally,  innovative  alternatives  to  the  criminal  jus- 
tice/punishment model,  which  have  already  been  devel- 
oped, should  be  gradually  integrated  into  the  system — 
especiallv  where  nonviolent  crimes  are  involved.  Such 


'Listen. ..with  the  ear  of  vour  heart. ..for  m\  word  is  meant  for  sou 
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innovative  alternatives  include  restorative  justicei| 
grams  and  communit}"  courts.  The  former  (which! 
been  implemented  ettectivelv  in  Australia.  New 
and  at  least  one  count}'  in  the  state  of  Oregon).  : 
for  carefullv  structured  meetings  among  offender 
tims.  their  families  and  other  communit}"  mem 
which  the  offender  is  confronted  personailv  w;" 
wrong  that  his/her  conduct  has  caused  others, 
involved  directlv  in  de\"ising  a  wav  to  repair  the  , 
or  harm  he  or  she  has  caused.  Statistical  studies  : 
suggest  that  there  are  lower  recidi\'ism  rates  and  _ 
satisfaction  among  participants  in  restorative  justi^ 
jects  than  among  those  involved  in  traditional  p 
ment-driven  programs.  Communit}"  court  progran.- 
another  alternative  to  traditional  juvenile  or  adul: 
s}  stems:  there,  juvenile  offenders  give  back  to  the 
munit\'  thev  have  harmed,  either  through  monev. 
or  both,  mstead  of  doing  time  in  conventional  corr^ 
al  facilities. 

A  Personal  Agenda  for  Change 

I  participate  m  proiiTjin?  that  offer  mediation  as  ar 
native  to  Utigation.  and  have  seen  r 
tive  dispute  resolution  successfulh" 
mented  schoolwide  among  junii 
staff,  teachers  and  students.  Ou 
court  has  had  a  \'O.MP  (Alctim-O: 
Mediation  Project)  for  juvenile  oft. 
in  place  on  an  experimental  basis  * 
last  two  }"ears.  The  experience  of  < 
ones  anger  and  working  through  ^ 
to  resolution  with  an  opponent, 
than  seeking  revenge,  can  be  truh 
formative.  I  have  also  lobbied  for 
mentation  of  such  programs  at  oth 
els  of  our  local  court  system  and 
parish  school.  Parents,  educate: 
especially  religious  leaders  shouK 
toward  instituting  conflict  resoluti' 
conflict  management  programs  lik^ 
in  their  schools  and  should  encour. 
use  of  such  alternative  dispute  res' 
methods  in  place  of  traditional  con: 
tional  approaches  in  their  workplac 
It  is  important  to  counter  the  massi 
information  that  the  popular  press 
rentl}"  disseminating  about  juvenile 
and  justice  issues.  It  is  also  critical 
to  learn  to  practice,  and  for  our  c: 
to  grow  up  with,  models  of  dispute 
tion  other  than  the  adversarial  m 
we  are  used  to. 
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Responding  t9t 
"errorist 
Lttacks 

I  Ethical  Perspective 


)AVID  HOLLENBACH 
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ANY    IN    THK    RF  LICIOUS    COMM  U  NI'I  Y, 

including  the  Catholic  community,  have 
called  attention  to  two  dimensions  of  the 
background  for  the  terrorist  attacks  on  Sept. 
i  e  economic  and  the  political.  Their  voices  need  to  be 
\  lA  to  carefully  if  we  are  to  avoid  misguided  responses 
I  ise  tragic  events. 

I  :onomically,  anger  over  the  poverty  of  the  developing 
easily  translates  into  resentment  and  even  hatred 

i  d  those  who  call  the  shots  in  the  globalizing  economy 
■  day.  If  the  West  is  unwilling  to  take  serious  steps  to 
>s  the  enormous  economic  disparities  between  rich 
30r  on  our  globe,  it  is  but  a  short  step  to  the  conclu- 
lat  Western  culture  is  materialistic  and  self-centered. 

ij  s  a  breeding  ground  for  explosive  resentments  that 

nj  unch  terrorist  attacks  under  the  green  flag  of  Islam. 

idingly,  on  welcoming  the  new  U.S.  ambassador  to 
oly  See  just  four  days  after  the  attack,  Pope  John  Paul 
sj  1  that  one  of  the  keys  to  overcoming  the  temptation 
\  rorism  must  be  a  serious  response  to  this  economic 
||  'ation.  In  the  pope's  words:  "In  the  century  now 
H  ig  before  us. ..the  possibilities  before  the  human  hm- 
\\  immense,  although  they  are  not  always  apparent  in  a 
111  in  which  too  many  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  are 
pj  ng  from  hunger,  malnutrition,  the  lack  of  access  to 
al  care  and  to  education,  or  are  burdened  by  an 
|l  government,  armed  conflict,  forced  displacement 
bi  jw  forms  of  human  bondage.  In  seizing  the  available 
n  Liinities,  vision  and  generosity  are  necessary,  especial- 
'o  the  part  of  those  who  have  been  blessed  with  free- 

i  

HOLLENBACH,  S.J.,  is  a  professor  of  moral  theology  at 
S|  College.  His  book  on  Catholic  social  teaching  will  be 
b  led  next  year  by  Cambridge  University  Press. 


Afghans,  crowded  onto  a  truck  with  their  belongings,  leave  the  capital 
city  of  Kabul  on  Sept.  18  in  fear  of  possible  U.S.  attacks  on  Afghanistan. 


dom,  wealth  and  an  abundance  of  resources." 

Response  to  the  attacks  of  Sept.  1 1  must,  therefore, 
address  the  common  good  not  only  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe  but  of  the  larger  world  as  well,  especially  the 
good  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  minimally  adequate  eco- 
nomic resources.  The  urgency  of  such  an  economic 
response  is  poignantly  reinforced  by  the  World  Bank's 
judgment  that  the  Sept.  1 1  attacks  will  hurt  economic 
growth,  especially  in  developing  countries.  The  bank's  pre- 
liminary estimate  is  that  as  many  as  10  million  more  people 
will  fall  into  desperate  poverty  worldwide  and  that  the  fight 
against  childhood  diseases  and  malnutrition  will  be  signifi- 
cantly set  back.  These  economic  realities  must  be 
addressed  in  any  long-term  effort  to  deal  with  terror. 

Politically,  the  U.S.  government  has  said  it  aims  to 
drain  the  swamp  where  terrorists  are  bred.  There  is  surely 
just  cause  for  military  action  to  immobilize  agents  of  the 
kind  of  terror  unleashed  against  the  World  Trade  C>enter. 
But  there  are  important  moral  conditions  on  how  such 
action  can  be  conducted  legitimately.  Bishop  Joseph  A. 
Eiorenza  of  Galveston-Houston,  president  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  made  this  clear  when  he 
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stated:  "While  we  must  take  into  account  the  unique 
nattire  of  this  new  kind  of  terrorist  threat,  any  mihtary 
response  must  be  in  accord  with  sound  moral  principles, 
notably  the  norms  of  the  just  war  traditiov  such  as  probabiHty 
of  success,  civilian  immunity,  and  proportionality.  Our 
nation  must  ensure  that  the  grave  obligation  to  protect 
innocent  human  life  governs  our  nations  political  and  mili- 
taiy  decisions." 

Each  of  these  criteria  from  the  classic  just  war  theory  is 
directly  relevant  to  political  and  militaiy  responses.  Hope  of 
success  means  we  must  be  firmly  on  guard  against  strategies 
that  would  further  inflame  the  anger  in  the  Muslim  world 
and  in  desperatelv  poor  countries  that  can  so  easily  gener- 
ate new  recniits  for  terrorist  net\vorks.  Crciliiiii  iiiniiunity 
means  that  innocent  })ersons  cannot  be  the  direct  targets  of 
any  military  response.  Creating  large  numbers  ot  orphans 
by  killing  their  innocent  parents  is  likely  to  increase  the 
number  of  potential  recruits  to  the  terrorist  organizations. 
Propuitioiiality  means  that  the  harm  that  occurs  in  any  use 
of  force  must  not  outweigh  the  harm  already  done  or  that 
might  follow  in  the  future.  In  particular,  this  criterion 
should  put  us  on  guard  against  any  strategy  that  is  likely  to 
close  off  pathways  to  peace  in  the  futtire. 

Application  of  these  principles  is  a  matter  of  prudential 
judgment,  calling  for  much  political  wisilom  as  well  as 

moral  commit- 
ment. Let  me 
ofter  my  judgment 
on  some  of  their 
implications. 

Draining  the 
swamps  where 
terror  breeds  calls 
for  a  more  subtle 
sti'ategy  than  mili- 
tary attacks  on 
terrorist  training 
camps  or  on  states 
that  support  them. 
Discriminate  and 
p r o po  r  t  i  on  a  t e 
military  action 
must  be  accompa- 
nied b\'  broader 
policy  changes 
that  will  seriously 
address  the  eco- 
nomic and  politi- 
cal roots  of  the 
attacks.  A  purely 
military  response 
to  what  is  seen  as 


a  conflict  with  those  who  hate  ft-eedom  is  precisely  whh 
do  not  need.  Such  a  strategy  risks  escalating  the  cofli 
until  it  makes  the  suffering  of  the  victims  in  New  Yor 
Washington  pale  by  comparison. 

Further,  it  calls  for  new  initiatives  in  U.S.  Middle:, 
policy.  The  pope  told  the  new  U.S.  ambassador  t  \ 
Holy  See  that  "the  tragic  violence  which  continues  tn 
the  /Middle  East"  calls  on  the  United  States  "to  pron 
realistic  dialogue  which  will  enable  the  parties  to  ;h 
security,  justice  and  peace,  in  full  respect  for  human 
and  international  law."  U.S.  and  Israeli  policy  have  n(  i 
quately  followed  this  advice.  Eor  example,  the  L 
States  and  Israel  find  themselves  unable  to  deal  wit 
fact  that  large  numbers  of  Palestinians  have  been  ecu 
to  refugee  camps  for  three  generations.  1  his  provide 
tile  ground  for  those  tempted  to  turn  their  deepest  1 
into  a  battle  standard.  Such  a  temptation  may  be  h 
resist  for  some  Muslims,  when  the  president  of  the  I 
States  unthinkingly  uses  the  word  "crusade"  to  chanu 
the  U.S.  response.  Overcoming  this  failure  is  esseiii 
the  effort  to  remove  or  reduce  the  sources  of  terroi  i 
the  world  today. 

The  events  of  Sept.  1 1  raise  challenges  with  ver\ 
scope.  Indeed,  in  the  longer  n.m,  dealing  with  the  can 
terrorism  calls  for  nothing  less  than  movement  t' 
what  the  former  President  Bush  during  the  Persian 
war  called  a  "new  world  order."  But  early  in  the  cris 
present  President  Bush  declared  that  the  nations  i  i 
world  must  be  eidier  with  the  United  States  or  agai  t 
Such  polarizing  statements  threaten  to  deepen  the  |i; 
tion  by  some  that  the  United  States  will  use  the  en 
crisis  to  further  extend  its  own  cultural,  economi 
political  influence.  Implicitly  challenging  the  "for  ' 
against  us"  stance,  U.N.  Secretaiy  General  Kofi 
pointed  out  that  the  United  Nations  is  "uniqueh 
tioned"  to  deal  with  terrorism  through  its  forums  for 
tion  building,  its  legal  conventions  covering  extrac 
prosecution  and  money  laundering,  and  its  develoj 
programs  aimed  at  povert}',  lack  of  education  and  d: 
Fortunately,  the  United  States  has  begun  to  res 
through  the  United  Nations  by  successfully  introdui 
tough  antiterrorism  resolution  in  the  Security  Counc 
by  calling  for  a  worldwide  cooperative  effort  in  the  G 
Assembly  (and  by  paying  its  U.N.  dues).  Only  a  mult 
al  response  with  global  legitimacy  can  hope  to  succ( 
U.S.  initiatives  are  to  have  this  legitimacy,  they  mus 
tinue  to  follow  a  genuinely  multilateral  path.  No  natii 
matter  how  powerful,  can  deal  with  such  threats  alom 
strength  of  the  United  States'  commitment  to  a  trul)  ^ 
tilateral  approach  will  largelv  determine  whether  ic 
cies  help  reduce  the  present  disorder  of  a  world  that  i  ; 
a  fertile  breeding  grounil  for  fear,  violence  and  terror.  . 
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Theology  of 
rrandparenting 


lEA  KIELT  JARVIS 

"y  K'\  K  HAD  \  \\  o  new 
M  /  grandchildren  born  in  die 
\/  space  of  a  mondi.  Round, 
f  rosy  bundles  of  health, 
e  welcome  additions  to  our  growing 
We  are  blessed  and  humbled  by  the 
heir  little  lives. 

dally,  the  grandma  gig  was  a  fright- 
)ossibility,  not  unlike  parenting  the 
ne  around.  I  watched  horrified  as 

swooned  over  pictures  of  their  off- 
i  offepring  like  teens  at  a  rock  con- 
I  anguished  over  magazines  that  fea- 
doring  grandparents  basking  in  the 
I  their  very  own  swing-set  crowd.  It 
1  a  stretch  to  see  myself 
j  1  roles.  I  was  weary 

lising  kids  of  my  own, 
8  '  tired  body  wasn't  up 
j  nore  unselfishness. 
I  en,  four  years  ago,  I 

grandson — and  fell  in 

t  wasn't  a  conscious 

n.  It  happened  quite 

y  without  my  noticing. 

ig  him  in  my  arms, 

like  a  magnet  to  his 

ble  dark  eyes  and  deli- 

k  fingers,  I  was  caught 

d  of  primal  feehngs  as 

ful  as  they  were  sur- 

By  the  time  his  broth- 

e  along  and  cousins 

■riving,  I  could  feel  the 

1  of  God's  breath  on 

<  every  time  I  nuzzled  one  of  my 

pered  valentines.  Before  I  knew  it, 

2Come  a  full-fledged  grandparent 

even  trying. 

V  often  I've  been  told  of  God's 
for  me,  of  his  unrelenting  care  and 
)w  many  times  have  I  said,  "I  love 

ELT  JARVIS  has  written  for  the 
press  for  20  years.  Her  five  grand- 
visit  at  her  home  on  St.  Simons 

la. 


you,"  to  my  husband,  or  heard  my  children 
phone  home  to  say  they  lovetl  and  missed 
me.  I  understood  it  was  all  of  a  piece,  all  a 
reflection  of  God's  love  spilling  out  and 
over  into  my  human  family.  But  the  depth 
of  it  didn't  sink  in  until  these  gi-andbabies 
started  showing  up. 

Looking  back,  I'm  convinced  that  I 
experienced  unconditional  love  for  my 
children;  my  heart  continues  to  expand 
with  love  for  diem  today.  Parental  love  is 
generous,  unselfish,  full  of  small  sacrifices 
and  patient  labor.  It  puts  one  foot  in  front 
of  the  other  and  gets  the  job  done. 

But  between  packing  my  kids'  limch- 


boxes  with  peanut  butter  sandwiches  and 
jamming  their  dirty  soccer  unifonns  into 
the  washing  machine,  I  was  far  too  dis- 
tracted to  absorb  fully  the  message  God 
was  sending  in  tiiose  pint-sized  packages  of 
dependency  and  trust.  Now,  as  a  grandpar- 
ent, I  have  die  luxuiy  of  time  and  the  wis- 
dom of  experience  to  understand  that  my 
tender  feelings,  my  intense  desire  to  nur- 
ture and  protect  diese  litde  ones,  are  but 
shadowy  inklings  of  God's  own  total  love 
and  acceptance. 


"Even  if  a  mother  should  forget  her 
child,  I  will  never  forget  you,"  the  Lord 
whispers  gendy.  "I  have  carved  you  on  the 
palm  of  my  hand"  (Is.  49:15-16).  "I  was  die 
one  who  taught  Israel  to  walk....  I  bent 
down  to  them  and  fed  them"  (Hos.  11:3- 
4). 

These  days,  my  kids  think  I'm  an 
earth-mother,  so  easily  do  I  burp  and  cahn 
their  angels.  Undaunted  by  baby  cries  and 
baby  messes,  I  walk  with  the  mantie  of  the 
gods  about  my  shoulders,  captivating  my 
grandchildren  with  a  funny  face,  tickling 
their  fancy  in  a  Donald  Duck  voice. 
Together  with  my  noble  sidekick,  their 
grandfather,  I  rescue  sleep-deprived  par- 
ents and  baby-sit  for  siblings  when  these 
newborns  come  to  call.  I  cook  and  clean, 
change  linens,  feed  dogs.  I  answer  the 
phone  and  open  the  door  when  neighbors 
drop  by  with  food  and  gifts.  I  do,  in  fact, 
just  about  anything  to  make  these  little 
ones  welcome,  safe  and  happily  settled  in 
their  new  homes. 

And  as  I'm  bustling 
about  looking  grandmother- 
ly and  efficient,  my  make-up 
askew,  my  apron  fuU  of  yes- 
terday's cereal,  inside  me  a 
theology  lab  is  in  progress. 
Class  is  in  session;  a  lesson 
awaits.  Slowly,  I  am  learning 
that  I  am  never  more  an 
extension  of  God's  creative 
hand  than  when  I  run  my 
finger  down  a  baby  cheek. 
Never  can  I  sense  God's 
presence  more  strongly 
1  '■^^^  when  I  rock  a  niilky- 
mM//Kmk<y.  T   mouthed  miracle  to  sleep. 

Never  do  I  possess  greater 
certainty  that  I  am  beloved 
of  God  than  when  I  cradle  a 
helpless  handful  in  my  arms 
and  tell  her  I'll  never  let  her  go. 

The  way  I  feel  iihoiit  these  babies  is  the 
iviiy  God  feels  about  vh\  I  remind  myself 
The  deep  connection  between  us  is  like 
the  incomprehensible  link  between  God 
and  me. 

It's  all  quite  enough  to  take  my  breath 
away,  to  leave  me  feeling  as  giddy  and 
lightheaded  as  a  girl — an  indulgence,  of 
course,  diat  I'd  never  allow  to  linger.  We 
grandparents,  after  all,  must  keep  breath- 
ing when  we're  busy  tending  our  babies.  0 
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Dorothee  Soelle  is  well  known  tor  her 
seminal  hook  on  suftering.  tlntitleci  simply 
Suffering,  it  provoked  much-needed  dis- 
cussion on  the  relation  of  theolog)'  to  suf- 
fenng.  In  the  winter  years  of  a  long  career 
as  a  theologian,  as  an  activist  in  peace  and 
ecological  movements,  as  an  opponent  of 
every  fomi  of  oppression,  she  has  in  this 
new  hook  sounded  the  alami  for  the  need 
of  mysticism.  What  our  contemporary 
worki  needs  are  mystagogues  and  mysta- 
gog)';  widiout  a  turn  to  mysticism,  religion 
as  a  ti'ansfomiing  power  in  the  world  will 
not  hold.  But  not  any  kind  ot  mysticism 
will  do. 

Like  her  other  works,  there  is  much 
that  is  aut(ji)iographical  in  this  book.  The 
author  confesses  that  she  has  long  been 
attracted  and  borne  by  mystical  e.xperi- 
ence,  hers  and  that  ot  others.  Much  in 
this  book  reflects  the  content  of  a  seminar 
taught  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York  City.  Yet  her  concern  with 
mysticism  has  much  to  do  with  her  ongo- 
ing search  to  think  God,  to  speak  God  in 
our  skeptical  world.  She  finds  in  various 
mystics  an  understanding  of  Gotl  that 
challenges  contemporar}'  images  ot  (Jod 
in  which  power  and  authority  are  empha- 
sized. Mysticism  in  all  ages  is  countercul- 
tural;  it  is  characterized  by  resistance. 
Today,  resistance  to  the  process  ot  glob- 
alization is  necessary.  The  author  per- 
ceives globalization  as  a  corporate  workl 
dominance  leading  "to  a  novel  torm  ot 
unrelenting  individualization  that  has  no 
attachment  to  our  tellow  creatures."  Mys- 
ticism alone  is  capal)le  ot  resistance;  in 
tact,  mysticism  is  resistance.  But  not  any 
kind  of  resistance  will  do. 

Soelle  has  a  jireterence  tor  a  creation- 
mysticism.  Here  she  is  intluenced  by 
Matthew  Fox.  What  must  come  first  in 
any  authentic  mysticism  is  tlie  experience 
of  creation  as  original  blessing.  Creation- 


mysticism  seeks  union  with  the  creator 
Ciod  in  the  very  act  (jf  creativity.  In  light  ot 
her  creation-mysticism,  the  author  is  criti- 
cal of  die  classical  emphasis  on  purification 
as  the  first  stage  ot  the  mystical  journey. 
The  traditional  stages  of  mysticism  lead  to 
a  movement  away  from  the  world  and  a 
dualism  of  body  and  spirit.  Soelle  substi- 
tutes for  the  three  stages  ot  purification, 
illumination  and  union,  those  ot  being 
amazed,  of  letting  go  and  resistance.  The 
I'i/i  positive  comes  l)efore  the  vi/i  iiegativa. 
Yet  the  via  iicgtitivii  is  not  forgotten.  Resis- 
tance has  to  be  understood  as  a  fonn  of  let- 
ting go,  which  in  our  cul- 
ture is  a  form  of  alienation, 
of  homelessness.  Letting 
go  means  becoming  empty 
in  a  world  ot  surplus.  It 
creates  a  new  relation  to 
the  three  powers  that, 
each  in  its  own  totalitanan 
way,  hold  us  in  prison:  the 
ego,  possession  and  vio- 
lence. 

Clonvinced  that  the 
present  social  order  is  in 
the  throes  ot  its  death 
drive,  Soelle  is  committed 
to  a  mystagogy  for  trans- 
formation. She  invites 
people  to  avoid  the  trivialization  of  their 
lives  by  moving  trom  a  vague  awareness  of 
their  death  to  the  possibilities  of  mysti- 
cism. Tor  her,  genuine  mysticism  is  avail- 
able to  all,  not  just  to  a  privileged  few.  To 
discover  the  traditions  of  mysticism  is  to 
discover  the  mystical  dimensions  of  one's 
own  life.  To  read  texts  of  mystics  is  to  have 
renewed  cognition  ot  one's  own  self  Mys- 
tical experience  has  to  do  widi  die  ecstasy 
of  the  self;  the  selt  stepping  outside  ot  self- 
imposed  boundaries,  out  of  its  prison.  If 
[Personal  development  is  a  process  that  is 
never  completed,  it  the  dialogue  widi  Ciod 
can  ne\er  stop,  then  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  deepest  real- 
it)'  of  our  being  is  still  unknown  to  us  and 
always  aheatl  ot  us.  This  deepest  realit}' — 
Soelle  names  it  the  "Silent  Cry" — is  a 
longing  for  Ciod  in  the  heart  of  human 
beings,  Augustine's  "resdess  heart." 

In  this  magnum  opus  Soelle  reveals 
her  own  vulnerability  and  struggle  in  the 
tace  of  the  forces  of  death  present  in  our 
culuire.  One  must  praise  her  attempt  to 


link  the  mystical  with  the  ethical  am  I 
ical  dimensions  ot  the  lite  of  taidi.  \ 
agogy  tor  today  must  be  simultan 
mystical  and  political:  the  political  pi 
faith  from  being  reduced  to  privat  r 
giosit}'.  The  mystical  prevents  faith  i)i 
one-dimensional  world,  from  de;  ■ 
bread  alone. 

Combining  an  understanding  o 
ticism  widi  a  passionate  concern  tor 
of  social  justice,  this  book  is  an  eli 
contril)ution  to  the  struggle  a: 
oppression  in  all  its  tonus.  Studies 
history  of  mysticism  have  highlight 
struggle  of  woniei^ 
in  patriarchal  soci 
linguistic  frame\ 
LInlike  Sinione  dc 
voir,  who  rejects 

#  ■  cisni  as  a  site  of  I 

*  .J  tion,  Dorothee  ' 
embraces  the  pkn 
the  voice  of  the  i  y 
Because  mysticism 
democratized,  peiein- 
God  in  a  non-auth  it 
ian  way,  it  can  li 
women  from  patriou 
structures. 

Soelle  has  de\ 
the  use  of  mystic 
guage  as  a  way  to  encounter  a  lovin; 
Such  language  would  use  different  viosi 
describe  God's  activity  than  does  piiai 
chal  language.  The  God  of  the  nsOc 
"evokes,"  "empcjwers,"  "liberates,"  loiu 
ishes."  All  authentic  mysticism  is  \ttf^ 
the  endeavor  to  escape  from  languajthi 
serves  the  exercise  of  power,  contr 
possession.  Mystical  language  is  a  lai 
widiout  dominance. 

'The  strengrth  of  Soelle's  niystici  ' 
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attempt  to  ilcmocniti/.c  inysticisin 
reopen  the  door  to  the  mystical  sen- 
within  all  of  us.  Yet  tliere  arc  dan- 
'  rldng  in  such  an  attempt.  Such  dan- 
e  also  present  in  any  ecumenical  antl 
ive  approach  to  mysticism.  The 
and  manifestations  of  mysticism 
ilways  varied  considerably.  The 
iries  between  different  mystics  and 
lysticism  are  easily  blurred,  especial- 
1  one's  goal  is  to  use  mysticism  for  a 
;  cause — be  that  feminism,  libera- 
environmental  issues.  Each  mysti- 
a  complex  set  of  elements.  The  ele- 
differ  and  vary  fi-om  one  mysticism 
her.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 

I  ipare  mysticisms  as  if  they  were 
j  stations  of  an  identical  set  of  needs 

vities.  "Mysticism"  covers  such  a 
of  phenomena  that  no  one  element 
easily  singled  out  as  common  and 
J. 

her  appropriation  of  the  mystics  of 
t,  Soelle  has  selected  her  own  her- 
ical  mednod,  very  much  as  feminists 
eration  theologians  have  done  in 
eading  of  Scripture.  Such  her- 
']  ical  methods  are  interested  in  the 

II  nication  of  a  vision  more  than  in 
y  and  completeness.  The  goal  is  to 

(J  to  the  heart  of  the  listener.  There 
I)  ly  brilliant  insights  in  the  mysticism 
Jj  )ast,  and  while  her  book  makes  a 
ii|  ant  contribution  to  Christianit}''s 
s|  to  the  oppressed  and  to  a  renewed 
l<j  anding  of  mysticism,  it  cannot  be 
5^  ;  a  substitute  for  a  historical  study 
Oj  cism.  Its  value  hes  elsewhere. 
I  Lucien  Richard 
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7'  StiitesDiiiu  begins,  appropriately 
JL,  by  evoking  the  1';'28  September 
h  len  a  flaming  cross  gi'eeted  Alfred 
1,  then  governor  of  New  York,  as 
I  'idential  campaign  train  entered 
Ja'  na.  Wlien  Smith  is  remembered 
'3;  at  all,  it  is  for  the  virulent  nati\'ist 


oud)urst  encountered  by  the  first  Roman 
(Catholic  to  receixe  a  major  party's  presi- 
dential nomination. 

This  story  can  be  found  in  many 
places.  Less  well  blown  is  the  fascinating 
career  that  brought  Snnth  to  the  1928 
Democratic  (Convention.  It  is  in  recalling 
that  career  that  this  biography  by  CChap- 
man  Uni\ersitA'  professor  Robert  A.  Slay- 
ton  shines. 

Smith,  who  grew  up  in  Manhattan's 
ethnically  diverse,  working-class  Fourth 
VVaril,  dropped  out  of  gi^ade  school  when 
his  father  died,  taking  a  full-time  job  at  the 
Fulton  F"ish  Market  to  help  support  his 
family.  Today  this  kind  of  early  life  would 
render  a  political  career 
unlikely,  but  the  urban 
political  machines  of  the 
era  propelled  many  such 
men  of  humble  back- 
grounds into  political 
leadership.  In  1904  local 
bosses  tapped  the  garru- 
lous Smith — with  his 
background  in  communi- 
ty theater,  he  was  the 
consummate  perfonner — 
for  the  State  Assembly. 

"Assemblymen  were 
the  most  minor  pkners  in 
the  political  machine, 
held  in  substantially  less 
awe  or  esteem  than  a  good  precinct  cap- 
tain; in  the  Tammany  scheme  they  were 
nothing  more  dian  flunkies  who  were  sup- 
posed to  vote  when  and  how  they  were 
ordered."  Smidi,  though  he  remained  loyal 
to  the  political  machine  diat  lifted  him  up, 
soon  proved  to  be  cut  from  different  stuff 
than  the  average  7  ammany  hack.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  remarkably  sharp  mind  and 
near-total  recall  of  facts  and  figures,  he 
taught  himself  the  intricacies  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  and  emerged  as  one  of  the 
giants  of  New  York  politics.  Through  his 
legislative  service,  a  brief  stint  as  Assembly 
speaker  and  finally  during  four  terms  as 
governor,  he  was  the  premier  political 
refonner  in  the  New  York  of  his  day.  Ini- 
tiatives ranging  ft^om  worbnan's  compen- 
sation insurance  and  wage  and  hour  laws 
to  municipal  utilities  and  public  parks  and 
open  spaces  would  bear  Smith's  finger- 
prints. 

Moreover,  Smidi  was  a  special  kind  of 
reformer.  His  career  coincided  with  the 
booming  Catholic  and  Jewish  immigration 


from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  that 
filled  American  cities  in  the  early  decades 
of  the  2()th  century.  "Al"  Smith  emerged 
as  their  champion,  one  of  their  own  risen 
from  "The  Sidewalks  of  New  York"  to  the 
governor's  mansion.  Fhese  were  the  peo- 
ple Smith  aimed  to  protect  and  defend 
with  his  efforts;  and  tluring  a  period  when 
nativist  sentiment  against  die  "New  Immi- 
grants" was  cresting.  Smith  was  a  tireless 
defender  of  their  claim  to  equal  rights  as 
Americans. 

Slayton's  admirably  thorough  study  of 
Smith's  electoral  politics  reveals  another 
interesting  aspect  of  his  career.  Today, 
when  conflicts  between  Catholics  and  Jews 
are  the  focus  of  so  much 
scholarly  attention,  the 
remarkable  affection 
between  Smith  and  New 
York's  Jewish  community 
is  of  particular  interest. 
New  York  Jews,  custom- 
arily repelled  by  Tam- 
many, embraced  the  gov- 
ernor in  overwhelming 
majorities.  The  "happy 
warrior"  who  fought 
nativist  prejudice  ami  ten- 
ement sweatshops  fought 
for  them  as  much  as  for 
the  Italians  or  his  fellow 
Irish. 

It  was  perhaps  Smith's  finest  hour 
when  in  1924,  he  assaulted  the  resurgent 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  then  at  the  height  of  its 
influence,  in  reaction  to  the  massive  immi- 
gration. Characterizing  the  Klan  as  "out  of 
line  with  the  spirit  of  our  free  instiuitions," 
he  went  on  to  say  of  that  organization's 
hate-mongering,  "The  Catholics  of  the 
country  can  stand  it;  the  Jews  can  stand  it; 
our  citizens  born  under  foreign  skies  can 
stand  it;  the  Negro  can  stand  it;  but  the 
United  States  of  America  cannot  stand  it." 

Smith's  stature  as  the  popular  gover- 
n(jr  of  the  nation's  largest  state  propelled 
him  to  the  Democratic  presidential  nomi- 
nation in  1928,  and  thence  to  historic 
political  catastrophe.  Though  he  polled 
strongly  in  the  major  industrial  cities, 
Smith  faced  huge  losses  of  traditionally 
Democratic  votes  in  rural  areas  and  the 
South.  Those  who  denounced  Smith  as  a 
"wet"  who  sought  to  end  Prohibition  often 
employed  coded  language  for  the  real 
problem — the  "Catholic  issue."  But  his 
opponents  were  not  always  so  subtle. 
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High-toned  journals  like  The  C^hristian 
Century  questioned  whether  America 
could  afford  a  devotee  "of  a  medieval  Latin 
mentality,  ot  an  undemocratic  hierarchy, 
and  of  a  foreign  potentate"  in  the  VVliite 
House.  Klan  publications  targeted  the 
more  gullible  with  promises  diat  a  home  in 
Georgetown  had  already  been  j^repared 
for  the  pope  in  the  event  Smidi  was  elect- 
ed. Wlien  Herbert  Hoover  coasted  to  \ac- 
toiy,  capturing  even  Smith's  home  state, 
many  Americans  must  have  hreadied  easi- 
er. 

Slayton's  account  ot  Smith's  admitted- 
ly otid  behavior  following  the  \^)2H  defeat 
is  less  satisfynng.  Smith's  hand|iicked  suc- 
cessor to  the  New  York  governor's  man- 
sion, Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  ascended  to 
the  White  House  in  1*^.^2.  But  Smith 
emerged  as  one  of  Roosevelt's  principal 
antagonists,  first  challenging  him  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  and  then  alig!iing 
himself  with  the  wealthy  and  consen'ative 
Libert)'  League  to  wage  war  on  the  New 
Deal.  ' 

Sla\ton's  explanarion  forms  the  book's 
narrative  arc.  The  author  contends  that 
Smith  nurtureel  fi^om  his  youth  a  naive  and 
almost  childlike  faith  in  both  American 
democratic  ideals  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. That  faith  was  shattered  by  the 
widespread  religious  bigotn'  he  experi- 
enced in  die  heardand,  but,  a  bom  politi- 
cian, he  was  unwilling  to  blame  the  pojiu- 
lace.  "  I'hus,  Al  Smith's  break  with 
Franklin  Roosevelt  was  caused,  above  all 
else,  b\'  the  simple  fact  that  I  DR  became 
Smith's  svnd)()lic  scapegoat  tor  heart- 
break." 

It  cannot  lie  denietl  diat  the  sell-made 
man  who  rose  fi-om  the  Pulton  Fish  Mar- 
ket had  great  difficult}'  respecting  his  patii- 
cian  successor,  and  that  Smith  envietl  Roo- 
sevelt's good  foitune  in  \'>}2.  But  a  touch 
of  condescension  (mercifulK'  absent  fi"om 
the  rest  ot  the  book)  surfaces  in  Sknton's 
explanation  ot  the  feud.  Smith,  the  fragile 
innocent  (!),  lashes  out  iirationally  at  Roo- 
sevelt and  the  New  Deal  because  ot  his 
own  rejection  liy  the  American  people  in 
192S.  Fxplaining  the  schism  primarily  as 
Smidi's  personal  psychodrama  means  that 
author  and  reader  may  safely  disregard 
Smith's  expressed  cririt)ue  ot  Roosevelt's 
politics. 

Smith  actually  offered  two  substantive 
criticisms  of  the  New  Deal  that  Sla\'ton 
\irruall\'  tlismisses  out  of  hand.  In  a  famil- 


iar strain  of  conservative  criticism,  Smith 
attacked  Roosevelt  and  his  "brains  trust" 
tor  making  the  atlministration  a  tool  for 
intellecmals'  social  experiments.  But  famil- 
iar and  conseivative  does  not  mean  incon- 
sequential, and  the  subsequent  career  ot 
liberal  reform  in  the  l'^60's  and  l^TO's 
calls  for  a  more  respectful  assessment  ot 
Smith's  point  of  \'iew. 

More  seriously.  Smith  intlicted  Roo- 
sevelt for  initiating  a  politics  of  class  war- 
tare.  Progressives  ma\'  well  regard  this 
argument  as  naive,  but  Smith  had  an 
appreciation  tor  the  mechanics  ot  .'\iiieri- 
can  democracy  and  the  realities  ot  class 
matched  by  few  ot  his  critics.  He  also 
seemed  to  untlerstand  that  an  appeal  to  the 
common  good,  fair  jilay  and  odier  univer- 
sally applicable  principles  was  in  many 
wa\'s  a  better  basis  tor  democratic  dis- 
course than  was  a  rhetoric  of  class  conflict. 
Probably  no  one  coidtl  have  prevented 
.American  politics  h^om  slipping  into  a  class 
war  during  the  Depression,  and  Smith  cer- 
tainly deserves  brickbats  for  enlisting  on 
the  wrong  side  when  it  happened.  But  at 
least  he  seemeil  to  notice  that  something 
was  being  U  )st.  Clayton  Sinyai 

Crime  and 
Punishment 


The  Memory 

Making  Law  and  History  in  the 
Trials  of  the  Holocaust 

By  Lawrence  Douglas 

)'ti/c  Univ.  Press.  jAV/)  ,S'.>  > 
ISBN  ()>l)n0S4^^66 

The  trial  of  Slobodan  Milosevic  drama- 
tizes the  new  worldwide  demand  tor 
accountal)ility  for  public  officials  who  vio- 
late internationally  recognized  human 
rights.  Fhat  demand  is  behind  the  interna- 
tional court,  and  may  soon  be  ratified  b\' 
enough  votes  to  make  it  operati<jnal  world- 
wide. 

These  momentous  events  make  The 
Maiioiy,  by  a  professor  at  Amherst  (>ollege 
(in  the  department  of  law,  jurisprudence 
and  social  thought),  not  only  topical  but 
indeed  urgent.  Lawrence  Douglas  reviews 
die  dials  at  Nuremberg,  the  proceedings 
against  Adolf  Fichmann  in  Israel,  the 
charges  brought  against  (^laus  Barbie  in 
France,  the  toitiirous  legal  charges  at^ainst 


John  Demjanjuk  and  the  indictmit 
Canada  against  Ernst  Zundel,  who 
that  die  I  lolocaust  ever  hap|)ened. 

Even  readers  familiar  with  these 
will  find  Douglas's  account  filled  \\i 
and  intriguing  details.  His  interest 
only  to  review  the  jurisprudence  ( > 
legal  proceedings  hut  to  speculate  i 
lessons  taught  by  these  world  event  i 
author  is  not  always  clear  or  precise! 
didactic  impact  of  the  trials  he  cL- 
But  he  emphasizes  the  pedagogic  el 
his  five  cases  with  unusual  force.  I  f 
the  history  of  the  invention  of  gi. 
and  crimes  against  humanity,  an 
these  ghastly  evils  became  operate 
the  cases  describetl. 

Fhe  amazing  range  of  infon 
about  crimes  against  humanity  in  tli 
illustrates  vividly  the  abiding  moral 
of  the  six  million  deaths  in  die  Hn 
But,  more  important,  it  points  up  tl 
relevance  of  the  work  of  forensu 
that  today  search  the  rugged  coui 
ot  Kosovo  for  evidence  of  atrocint 
tiials  described  by  Douglas  furnish 
the  background  and  tacts  that  can 
the  foundation  for  a  new  world  ii 
accoiMitabilit}'  for  crimes  done  b\ 
officials  will  be  certain  ami,  one 
swift. 

Americans  will  remember  the  ( >  t 
John  Demjanjuk  who,  having  bee 
to  Israel  tor  alleged  collaboration  \  j 
Nazis  in  evil  deeds,  had  his  com'icllaisi 
a  trial  court  reversed  in  l'^'-*.^  \ 
Supreme  Court 


ot  Israel.  The 
4()()-iiage  opin- 
ion is  arid  and 
technical,  but  it 
refutes  die  con- 
tentions ot  the 
opponents  dl 
the  Interna- 
tional (Criminal 
(Commission 
that  no  tcjreign 
tribunal  will 
give  fairness  n  > 
an  American. 

In  l'>s^ 
courts  in 
I  oronto,  C>anada,  tried  Ernst  Zii 
his  participation  in  the  publicario' 
Si.y  Millii}/!  I\a///y  Dicf  L'sing  a  law 
in  1V7()  criminalizing  hate  crii 
(j-owii  indictetl  Zundel  tor  public 
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j  J  Holocaust.  I  lie  Su|)rcinc  ( iourr  of 
j  a  ultimately  exoneratcil  Zundcl,  rul- 
it  he  issued  a  felse  but  honcstl\'  held 
The  decision  may  have  been  |ire- 
le,  but  now  the  scurrilous  and  talsc 
lent  Did  Six  Million  Rviilly  Die?  is 
lie  on  the  Internet  and  is  [)receded 
2  statement  that  "the  concepts 
sed  in  this  dcjcument  are  protected 
basic  human  right  ol  Freedom  ol 

le  United  States  and  the  Allied 
5,  victors  in  World  War  II,  prose- 
the  vanquished  at  Nuremberg  and 
.yo.  A  permanent  Nuremberg,  with 
sal  jurisdiction,  should  have  been 
1  in  the  early  1950's.  But  the  Sovi- 
d  seized  Eastern  Europe,  and  in 
I  I]hina  fell  to  the  Communists — 
^  the  very  idea  of  a  world  ctnirt.  Its 
'j  came  in  June  1998  as  the  Interna- 

:;  ices 

li  s 

t  )F  PERFECTION,  JEANNE  DE  CHANTAL, 

k  ;OIS  DF,  SALES  liy  Wendy  Al.  Wright, 
li  hanced  edition  of  the  already  classic  study 
i,  nal  friendship:  complete  index,  updated 
I  aphy.  Now  available  from  DeSalcs 
)  e  Center,  4421  Lower  River  Road,  Stella 
I  ,  NY  14144  desales@dasalesresource.org 
I  ;$4P&H. 

I  ation 

:  1  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
I   rent  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
I     ind  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guid- 
1    H  iident  study.  Accredited.  Concentra- 
1    pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic 
■.  For  information  write  or  call:  Oblate 
of  Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive,  San 
,  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366.  Visit 
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iate  Language 

i  \  ()u  k)r  the  Oct.  1  issue.  I  was  par- 
1  \  touched  by  the  essays  by  Patricia 
!  inn  and  James  Martin,  SJ.,  and  I 
'  t  your  editorial  was  persuasive. 
<  ;i  \  ariety  of  Catholic  insights  on 
M  the  Eucharist  and  goodness  itself, 
H  -a  provides  some  significant  temis 
I  .ilogue  about  how  we  shcjuld  pro- 

H 

Dur  nation  responds  dirough  diplo- 
1  rcssures  and  perhaps  militar}'  mea- 


tional  Criminal  (Commission  was  atlojitcd 
in  Rome — alas  without  the  \  ()le  ot  the 
Lhiited  States. 

The  trials  described  l)\  Professor 
Douglas  reveal  some  ol  the  reasons  why 
the  world  is  eager,  almost  desperate,  to 
ha\e  a  global  tribunal  in  which  crimes 
against  humanity  done  in  the  190  nations 
on  the  })lanet  could  be  prosecuted  by  a 
world  judicial  body  deemed  to  be  fair. 

In  the  ne.xt  few  years  the  United  States 
will  be  the  key  player  in  developing  the 
concept  of  imposing  accountability  on 
those  world  leaders  who  violate  the  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights  of 
dieir  citizens.  Some  20  nations  have  in  the 
recent  past  initiated  units  or  tribunals  com- 
parable to  the  Commission  of  Reconcilia- 
tion in  South  Africa.  These  entities  have 
been  praiseworthy  but  are  not  satisfactory 
for  a  global  tribunal. 


Positions 

ASSISTANT  DEAN/FACULTY  POSITION  Sacixd 
lieart  ,\la|or  Seminary  is  accepting  applications 
for  a  full-time  theologate  faculty  member.  'Fhis 
person  will  also  serve  as  Assistant  Dean  for  the 
Institute  for  Ministry  with  responsibilities  for 
academic  advising  tor  degrecAliploma  lay  min- 
istry students,  particularly  students  preparing  for 
the  permanent  diaconate  and  ministr\'  in  urban 
settings.  C^andidate  must  have  doctf)rate  in  the- 
ology, biblical  studies,  religious  studies  or  educa- 
non;  minimum  5  years  experience  in  education, 
parish  administration  or  pastoral  work,  (iood 
communication  skills  and  the  ability  to  work  col- 
laboratively with  faculty,  staff,  students  and  the 
constituencies  served  by  the  seminary;  ability  to 
speak  Spanish  a  plus.  Proficiency  with  personal 
computers  (knowledge  of  Microsoft  Office  prod- 
ucts preferred).  Commitment  to  advancing  the 

sures,  I  have  been  surprised,  however,  that 
Catholic  leaders  are  not  invoking  die  bibli- 
call\'  and  dieologicallv  rich  phrases  "sancti- 
t\  of  life"  and  'V^ption  for  the  poor."  For 
instance,  they  cannot  be  found  in  the 
U.S.C.C.B.'s  insightful  letter  to  President 
George  W.  Bush  (Origins,  10/4A)1)  or  in 
any  <jf  the  otherwise  moving  sermons  that 
appeared  iti  the  previous  issue  of  Origins. 

During  the  past  summer,  the  cardinals 
and  others  raised  our  consciousness  about 
embryonic  life  by  bringing  together  the 
idea  of  the  sanctity  of  life  with  die  need  to 
defend  poor,  defenseless  human  life.  This 


I  be  United  States  walked  out  of  the 
International  Oiminal  (Commission  in 
Rome  in  June  1998.  But  President  (>linton 
signed  the  treaty  just  before  leaving  office. 
The  International  Oiniinal  (Commission 
seeks  to  create  for  the  world  a  single  ti'i- 
bunal  that  avoids  the  limitations  of  the 
proceedings  in  Nuremberg  and  the  ad  hoc 
tribunals  created  in  several  places  since 
that  time. 

If  the  L^nited  States  continues  to  boy- 
cott the  International  CCriminal  (Commis- 
sion, the  global  desire  for  a  permanent 
Nuremberg  may  entl  with  disappoinmient 
everywhere. 

Those  who  want  the  United  States  to 
fulfill  its  noble  role  in  helping  to  create  a 
world  court  to  inhibit  and  pimish  the  worst 
malefactors  on  the  planet  should  ponder 
the  lessons  and  wistlcjm  in  Professor  Dou- 
glas's valuable  book.       Robert  F.  Drinan 

Seminary's  mission.  Send  resume  to:  Dean  f)f 
Studies,  Sacred  Heart  Majfir  Seminar}',  2701 
Chicago  Blvd.,  Detroit,  MI  48206. 

DIRECTOR,  CAMPUS  MINISTRY  PROGRAM  Saint 
Cialiners  Hall,  a  residential  program  tor  court- 
adjudicated  youth  in  .Audubon,  Pa.,  is  seeking  a 
dynamic  person  who  can  be  a  role  model  of  faith 
and  prayer  to  urban  youth  from  troubled  cir- 
cumstances. This  full-time  position  requires 
excellent  leadership,  organizational,  communi- 
cation and  teamwork  skills  and  the  abiliu'  to 
arrange  for  the  spiritual  needs  ot  young  people 
from  diverse  faith  b.ickgrounds.  Bachelor's 
degree  in  religious  studies,  religious  ministry  or 
other  appropriate  related  field  required  (mas- 
ter's degree  preferred.)  Individual  must  be  able 
to  work  nontraditional  hours.  F.xcellent  c(im- 
pensation/l^enefits  package.  Direct  inquiries  to: 
Samt  Gabriel's  Hall,  .Attn:  BH,  Bo.x  72X0, 
Audubon,  PA  l'H()7;  or  Fax:  (610)  666-147V. 
FOE 

combination  worked  effectively  to  remind 
people  not  otherwise  inclined  to  recognize 
some  claims  that  human  emiiiyonic  life 
should  enjoy.  Similarly,  when  the  c(jnfer- 
ence's  bishops  and  agencies  (Pro-lite,  Jus- 
tice and  Peace,  CCatholic  Chaiities,  etc.) 
have  fused  diese  two  key  religious  concepts 
together  on  other  issues  in  the  past,  diey 
have  effectively  forged  a  consensus  that 
people  of  the  church,  citizens,  the  media 
and  policy  makers  have  readily  recognized. 

Wliile  many  call  for  a  response  of  any 
measure  whatsoever  by  the  president  to 
the  temjrists,  many  are  not  at  all  consider- 
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the  word 


Trial  by  Prayer 

Thirtieth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  October  28,  2001 

Readings:  Sir.  35:12-14.  16-18:  Ps.  34:  2  Tim.  4:6-8.  16-18;  Lk.  18:9-14 

The  pn/ycr  of  the  loiily  pierces  the  cloiuis  (Sir.  35:1 7) 


T<)DA^  ■s  cosPl  l.  concludes  a 
dipuch  on  pra\er  begun  last 
Sunda\'  in  the  familiar  Lukan 
pattern  that  juxtaposes  a  stor\" 
in  which  a  woman  is  a  central  character 
widi  another  that  has  a  male  protagonist.  It 
also  pr()\ides  a  bridge  to  next  Simda\% 
v\  hen  another  tax  col- 
lector is  praised. 

The  beginning  of 
the  parable  seems 
harsh:  Jesus  speaks  to 
people  who  were 
convinced  ot  their 
own  righteous  state 
before  God  and 
despised  e\eryone 
else.  (Since  the  pre\  i- 
ous  paralile  spoke  of 
God's  chosen  onei, 
this  rebuke  may  have  been  directed  at 
C^hrisrian  disciples.)  Contemporan'  Chris- 


tians, however,  hear  this  parable  with  a 
sa-ong  bias  against  the  Phansee.  The  Phar- 
isees, one  of  man\' Jewish  reform  move- 
ments in  the  first  cenuiry,  were  lay,  not 
priesd}'  and  sought  to  find  Citxl's  presence 
in  all  die  daih'  routines  of  life.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  a  Pharisee  goes  to  the  Temple 
to  pra\',  and  even  his 

praying  with  scripture  pwer  is  not  as  seif- 

serving  as  it  seems. 
The  original  hearers 
would  not  lia\'e  been 


•  With  confidence,  pray  often  the 
prayer  of  the  tax  collector.  "God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 


•  Prayerfully  examine  your  tendencies 
to  define  your  goodness  by  contrast 
to  the  defects  of  others. 

•  Prayerfully  construct  a  calendar  of 
saints  who  have  given  you  light  and 
hope. 


instantl)'  critical.  His 
prayer  is  twofold:  a 
praver  of  thanksgi\'- 
ing  (ciichiiristd )  to 
(iod  for  preser\'ation 
from  sin  and  an 
accoiuit  ot  his  fidelity' 
in  obser\'ing  the  pre- 
scribed fast  and  in  gi\'ing  tithes.  pAcn  die 
converted  Phansee  Paul  can  boast  of  his 


letters 

ing  the  li\'es  ot  the  poor  .\fghani,  Pakistani 
or  Iraqi  people,  or  other  defenseless  Arab 
ci\'ilians  in  hami's  w  aw  Using  phrases  like 
"cinlian  imniunit}'"  is  important,  but  it 
lacks  the  biblical  foundations,  the  rhetori- 
cal effectiveness  and  the  connectedness 
with  other  life  issues  that  "sanctit}'  ot  lite" 
has.  Similarh .  "option  tor  the  poor"  alerts 
us  to  consider  our  moral  obligation  to 
speak  tor  diose  who  cannot  speak — today 
this  means  the  man\'  people  who  arc  not 
terrorists  but  w  ho  are  ini|io\  erished  and 
w  ho  stanil  in  hami's  w  av. 

I  hope  that  as  die  dialogue  cfjntinues, 
Dur  religious  leaders  will  use  that  passion- 
ate language,  familiar  to  them  antl  ti>  us,  as 
the\'  Irne  consistently  done  m  the  past. 

James  F.  Keenan.  S.J. 
Cambridge.  Mass. 

Sully  the  Name 

1  was  \  en  jileased  to  see  die  Sept.  1 7  issue 
ot  .\merica,  which  publishetl  my  perspec- 
tive on  Doiiiimis  Icsns  and  die  lew  s,  ami  I 


w  as  particularl}'  grateful  t(j  die  editc.irs  tor 
in\'iting  Eugene  Fisher  to  pro\'ide  intro- 
ductory' comments,  which  couched  sub- 
stanti\  e  disagreement  in  such  kind  and 
flattering  tenns. 

Then  I  turned  to  the  editorial,  and  m\- 
pleasure  was  ti'anstomied  into  disma\'.  The 
editors  assert  that  the  issue  ot  Israeli-Pales- 
tinian relations  "direatens  to  poison  the 
goodw  ill  that  has  been  attained  [betw  een 
Catholics  and  Jews]  over  generations": 
they  then  proceetl  to  demonstrate  the 
\'alidit\'  of  this  obsen  ation  tar  more  eftec- 
riveh  than  the\'  intend. 

"American  C^atholics,"  we  are  told, 
"indeed  man\'  .\nierican  Jews,  are  appalled 
at  the  bnitality  of  die  actions  of  the  Israeli 
go\  eniment  and  its  militan'  forces.  The}' 
are  f(jiiaUy  \m\  emphasis]  appalled  at  the 
suicidal  and  murderous  acts  of  factions 
among  the  Palestinians." 

W  e  would  do  well  to  recall  that  the 
latest  intifada  erupted  in  response  to  fiir- 
reaching,  wrenching  concessions  j'jroposed 


piety  and  obsen-ance  of  the  law  and 
trast  them  to  others  (Phil.  .v4-6),  a 
one  of  the  psalms  from  ( )umran  w  c 
"I  praise  \ou,  O  Lord,  that  you  ha\ 
all(n\  ed  ni\'  lot  to  fall  among  the  wor 
coniniiuiirc"  {HuiL/yot  7:34).  To  thank 
for  election  and  to  speak  of  one's  de\ 
do  not  of  themselves  make  a  prayer  I 
cntical  or  self-congrauilator\'. 

What  is  sur[")rising  is  the  presei' 
the  tax  collectcjr.  These  are  not  the  " 
cans"  mentioned  in  the  classical  sc 
that  is,  powerfid  people  who  gaim 
contract  to  collect  taxes  and  engai: 
massi\  e  exploitation — to  such  a  degrc 


b\'  Israel  at  Camp  Dand.  The  Israeli 
emment's  reaction  to  savage  K'nchini 
suicidal  terrorism  has  been  marked,  ^\ 
inevitable  misjudgiiients  in  relatively  i. 
instances,  b\'  unmistakable,  even  e.xtr. 
nan,'  restraint.  How  are  Jews  to  react 
intelligent  people  w  ho  usually  exhibit 
de,  sensiti\  e  ethical  jutlgnient  profess 
inabilit\  to  discern  die  moral  ditieren 
benveen  a  state's  use  of  restrained  mi 
force  to  j-jrotect  its  citizens  against  m; 
murder  and  die  intentional,  targeted 
killing  ot  babies  sitting  in  their  strolk 
a  crowded  restaurant? 

Fominateh',  the  editorial's  unqu:^ 
assertion  that  .\nierican  Catholics  eqi 
these  two  beha\'iors  is  incorrect.  I  hai 
priwlege  of  attending  several  meeting 
Jewish-Catholic  relations  with  the  l?r 
deeply  lamented  (^anlinal  John  O'G 
and  I  feel  confident  that  he  would  ha' 
unhesitatingly  rejected  this  equation, 
would  most  ,\niencan  C^atholics.  By  | 
jectini^  their  ow  n  moral  obtuseness  o- 
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laesar  suppressed  the  institution, 
-e  rather  pett\'  bureaucrats,  who 

1  taxes  for  the  ruling  Romans  or 
m  kings.  They  were  dishked  as 
f  oppressive  regimes,  probably  did 
n  shady  transactions  and  also  were 
to  be  unclean  because  they  had 
■  contact  with  Gentiles  at  forbid- 
is.  Throughout  the  Gospel,  jesus 
a  penchant  for  associating  with 
)  much  so  that  before  he  is  ever 
ord  and  Christ,  his  tide  seems  to 
!n  "glutton  and  drunkard,  a  friend 
Hectors  and  sinners"  (Lk.  5:34). 
defect  of  the  Pharisee  is  not  that 
thanks  for  what  God  has  done  for 
tecting  him  from  evildoers),  but  in 
■M  disdain  for  other  people.  He 
s  himself  to  a  rash  of  unsavory 
-the  greedy,  dishonest,  adulter- 
saves  the  tax  collector  for  the  end. 
7  position  of  prayer  betrays  his 

2  Steps  apart  from  the  crowd,  as  if 
Id  not  notice  him  wherever  he  is. 
collector  simply  stands  at  a  dis- 
d  will  not  even  raise  his  eyes  to 
iis  bodily  gesture  is  itself  a  prayer 
i  pleads,  "O  God  be  merciful  to 
ler!"  He  goes  home  made  just  in 
as.  The  justice  of  God  accepts  the 
d  the  ungodly  and  is  harsh  on  the 
nd  the  respectable.  The  parable 


summons  us  to  a  prayer  of  love  and  trust  in 
(Jod's  mercy  and  frees  us  from  the  need  to 
tell  God  who  is  a  sinner  and  who  not. 

Beacons  of 
Hope 

All  Saints,  November  1,  2001 

Readings:  Rev.  7:2-4,  9-14:  Ps.  24:1-2:  1 
Jn.  3:1-3;  Mt.  5:1-12 

Beloved,  we  are  Gods  children  vffiv 
(ljn.3:2) 

Tl  IIS  YE./VR  A  SPEC;iAL  poignanc)' 
attends  our  annual  celebration 
of  the  communion  of  the  saints, 
as  we  recall  the  saints  tri- 
umphant and  mourn  loved  ones  who  have 
died.  Wave  after  wave  of  images  of  death, 
destruction  and  seemingly  unending  rituals 
of  funerals  and  memorial  services  wash 
over  our  conscious  hours.  The  evil  of  Sept. 
1 1  almost  drowns  any  consideration  of 
goodness  and  holiness.  Yet  that  same  evil 
came  to  be  replaced  by  images  of  die  diose 
values  lyrically  recoimted  by  Matthew,  as 


we  have  seen  before  our  very  eyes  that  the 
mourners  have  been  comforted,  that 
mercy  has  been  shown,  that  peacemakers 
rise  up  and  that  the  meek  rather  than  the 
violent  are  the  true  heirs  of  God's  gifts. 

The  Book  of  Revelation  gives  us  a 
vision  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  those 
saints  "who  have  survived  the  time  of 
great  distress."  Jesus'  Beatitudes  are  our 
marching  orders  for  the  pilgrimage 
through  the  great  distress.  Followers  of 
Christ  are  called  to  live  a  remarkable 
paradox:  that  true  happiness  comes  to 
those  whose  lives  are  totally  out  of  kilter 
with  the  powerful,  the  violent  and  the 
persecutors.  Candlelight  vigils  and  pro- 
cessions illumined  the  fading  day  during 
the  days  and  weeks  following  the  horrors 
of  early  September.  Each  candle  reminds 
us  that  our  way  through  suffering  and 
darkness  has  been  guided  by  holy  and 
good  people,  named  and  unnamed,  who 
have  been  beacons  of  hope.  Absurd 
though  it  may  seem,  those  people  called 
happy  and  blessed  by  Jesus  are  signs  that 
"even  if  the  forces  of  darkness  appear  to 
prevail,  those  who  believe  in  Ciod  know 
that  evil  and  death  do  not  have  the  final 
sa\'.  Christian  hope  is  based  on  this  truth; 
at  this  time  our  prayerful  trust  draws 
strength  from  it"  (Pope  John  Paul  11, 
Sept.  12,  2001).     John  R.Donahue,  SJ. 


t  Timunity,  the  editors  of  America 
ti  •  coreligionists  and — in  the  eyes 
ill  5  who  believe  that  libel — sully  the 
;  Jiristianity  itself. 
I  David  Berger 

1  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


ions 

r  from  the  Rev.  Robert 
"  The  Wrong  Vulgate"  (10/1)  is 
t  false  and  misleading  state- 
was  the  Catholic  Biblical  Asso- 
executive  board,  not  Richard 
S  J.,  that  sent  a  letter  to  all  the 
1  introduce  an  article  by  Father 

I  ather  Mullins  bases  his  state- 
a  misreading  of  a  newspaper 

II  High  the  relevant  documents 
'y  available  on  the  C.B.A.  Web 
article  did  not  identify  Nov/i 
ikh  the  critical  edition  of  the 

)f  San  Giralomo,  as  he  states, 
hat  it  is  a  "revision"  (i.e.,  a 
'i)  of  that  work  (see  the  article 


of  A.-L.  Descamps,  secretary'  of  the  Pon- 
tifical Biblical  Commission,  in  Esprit  et 
Vie,  1979,  pages  598-603).  Father 
Mullins's  assertion  of  four  editions  of 
Nova  I'ldgaUi  between  1984  and  1992  is 
likewise  erroneous.  We  were  quite  aware 
of  the  editio  typicn  ii/teni  of  1 986  (which 
Father  Mullins  does  not  mention);  it  is 
referred  to  in  our  letter  to  the  bishops 
(and  in  IJturgimn  Authenticam  [footnote 
33]).  But  there  is  so  little  changed  in  the 
text  of  that  edition  that  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  Nova  l  ^idgata  of  1979 
was  "set  in  concrete."  The  "editions" 
Father  Mullins  refers  to  are  not  editions 
oi' Nova  Vidgata  at  all,  but  utilizations  of 
the  Nova  Vidgata's  New  Testament  text 
(only)  in  two  editions  of  a  Greek-Latin 
New  Testament  edited  by  Barbara  and 
Kurt  Aland,  the  first  edition  (1983)  using 
the  1979  text  and  the  second  edition 
(1991)  using  the  1986  edition. 

Joseph  Jensen,  O.S.B. 
Washington,  D.C. 


Right  Direction 

As  someone  who  escaped  from  the 
recent  attack  of  the  World  Trade  Center 
unharmed,  I  read  the  reflections  of  John 
F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  (1 0/1)  and  immedi- 
ately thought  of  one  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King's  last  public  statements: 
"The  choice  is  no  longer  between  vio- 
lence and  nonviolence.  It  is  between 
nonviolence  and  nonexistence."  We  are 
at  an  important  crossroads.  I  love  my 
country  as  much  as  the  next  person,  but 
the  blind  patriotism  of  these  past  few 
weeks  has  left  me  feeling  empty.  I  am 
not  a  pacifist  by  inclination,  but  the 
future  physical,  spiritual  and  mental 
health  of  the  nation,  I  believe,  depends 
on  how  well  we  are  able  to  integrate  the 
legacy  of  King,  Gandhi  and  Thomas 
Merton  into  our  daily  lives.  Thank  you. 
Father  Kavanaugh,  for  pointing  us  in  the 
right  direction. 

Gene  Roman 
Newari<,  N.J. 
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Our  new  calendar,  to  be  given  to  our 
major  benefactors,  is  now  available  to 
everyone  for  only  $10. 

Each  month's  art  is  taken  from  the  best 
of  the  full-color  covers  that  have  appeared 
in  our  issues  since  the  magazine's  redesign 
m  1999.  This  beautiful  calendar,  measuring 
8.5  X  11  inches,  will  be  a  welcome  addition 
in  any  Catholic  home,  religious  commimity, 
rectory,  seminary  or  school.  With  each 
month  comes  a  short  meditation,  a  brief 
quote  selected  from  a  reading  from  one 
of  the  Strndays  or  feast  days  of  the  month. 

You'll  find  this  calendar  useful  not  only 
for  writing  down  important  personal  dates 
but  also  as  a  help  in  keeping  track  of  the 
feast  days  that  enrich  the  liturgical  year. 

Our  supplies  are  limited,  so  order  soon! 


Send  $10  for  the  first  calendar  ($5  for  each  additional  calendar) 
plus  $1.25  shipping  and  handling  per  calendar. 

Please  ship  to  


One  calendar 

 additional  copies 

Shipping   copies 


$10.00 


X  $5.00 
X  $1.25 
Total 


Mail  to:  Development  Department,  Calendar  Offer 

America,  106  West  56th  St.  New  York,  NY  10019-3803. 
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A  Jesuit  mi 


Of  Many  Things 


E\  I  \  w  1 1  I K  )L  1  the  wcjmes 
rckitcd  to  Sept.  1 1,  we  are  a 
people  under  stress — pressured 
by  the  daily  grind.  How  we 
cope,  and  to  w  hat  extent  \\  c  succeed,  is 
an  individual  mater.  Job  securit\',  eco- 
nomic stabilit}',  family  and  health  mat- 
ters usually  top  the  list  of  stress  induc- 
ers. Xo  wonder  health  and  fitness 
centers  are  thriving,  Zen  reti'eats  have 
gained  popularity-  and  "virmal"  vaca- 
tions pose  an  alluring  quick  fix. 

A  piece  in  the  Workjilace  section  of 
a  recent  issue  of  The  New  York  Times 
entided  "To  Help  .Make  It  Through  the 
Da\',  Schedule  Minivacations  as  Need- 
ed" c)ftereil  some  prettv  interesting  rips. 
Wliile  1  agree  that  we  should  take  peri- 
odic walk  or  stand-up  breaks — I  get 
mine  by  frequendy  climbing  stairs 
between  my  floor  and  die  centi^al  edito- 
rial office — flying  awa\-  to  a  remote 
desert  island  for  10  minutes  seems  a  tad 
impracrical.  But,  as  they  sa\ ,  whatever 
works  tor  you. 

For  children  who  are  emorionally 
withdrawn,  as  well  as  adults  who  suffer 
heart  ilisease,  high  blood  pressure, 
ilepression,  .\lzheimer's,  loneliness  and 
a  variet}'  ot  other  prol)lems,  relie\  ing 
tension  (vei"y  often  the  underlying 
cause)  may  be  a  paw  aw  ay.  Or  maybe  a 
claw .  ( )r  a  feather.  It  has  long  been 
known,  and  saidies  confinn,  that  the 
presence  of  a  |)et  in  one's  life  can  ha\  e  a 
posirive  effect  (jn  borii  phy  sical  and 
mental  health. 

Specificallv  in  tenns  ot  lo\e-  and 
tnist-biiiltling,  animals  can  perfonn 
wonders.  Indeed,  diere  are  therapeuric 
benefits  of  engaging  w  ith  animals, 
which  includes  simpK  canng  tor  a  pet  as 
a  \()lunteer.  Sad  to  sa\-,  the  ciu  's  animal 
shelters  are  o\  eipopulated.  But  thanks 
to  "tlog-walking"  (or  "cat-walking,"  in  a 
manner  ot  speaking)  programs,  \  ()ung 
professionals — whose  job  or  residenrial 
resO'icrions  preclude  pet  ownership — 
give  rime  daily  to  do  just  dnat.  Ant!  what 
a  difterence  it  makes  in  the  life  of  both 
animal  and  volunteer. 

I  occasionally  watch  i\\X-'IA'  on 
cable  and  particularly  enjoy  dieir  pro- 
gi-am  "Miracle  Pets."  One  mov  ing  seg- 
ment on  a  recent  episode  profiled  a 
young  M-ican  i\merican  boy,  actually  a 
street  kid,  who  had  been  shunted  fi'om 


one  foster  home  to  another  and  never 
learned  how  to  socialize.  He  often  ran 
away  from  families  and  schools  because 
he  eitiier  lacked  the  skills  to  relate  to 
people  or  just  didn't  trust  them.  That  aD 
changed,  however,  w  hen  he  was 
enrolled  in  a  horse  program  (in  upstate 
New  York)  called  Green  Chiinneys. 
Litde  by  littie,  the  barrier  disintegrated 
and  he  became  a  responsible  and  loving 
gi-oomsman.  His  life  completely  turned 
around.  Some  might  righdv  sav  that  he 
was  nurtured  bv,  guided  b\',  the  animals 
in  his  care. 

Over  die  years  I  have  o\\'ned  two 
dogs.  Today  it's  birds — four  beaurifiil 
cockariels.  Their  anrics  C(jnrinuall\- 
ama/.e  and  delight  me.  And  w  hen  faced 
with  a  choice  <jf  two  sets  of  shoulders 
(or  t\\'o  laps)  on  which  to  perch,  they 
usually  select  my  mother's.  (WTiy? 
Could  they  possibly  sense  her  fi-ailty,  ill 
health  and  need  tor  "connecrion?") 
.Although  kingdoms  apart  in  a  manner 
ot  speaking,  all  these  pets  ha\'e  been  a 
source  of  renewed  well-being  and  even 
lightheartedness  when  most  needed. 

For  mv  'j2-vear-old  mother,  visiring 
with  pets  either  at  home  or  on  the  street 
during  our  regular  wheelchair  "sD"olls" 
engenders  a  riny  spark  of  recognirion,  a 
sense  of  calm  and,  above  all,  a  kn(jwing 
sniile.  I  make  a  point  to  stop  e\  er\  one 
with  a  pet  and  inxite  a  firendh',  momen- 
tary' exchange.  It  is  truly  heartening  that 
pei  )ple  are  ahvays  ready  to  oblige. 

VYhile  sweeping  outside  my  home 
on  a  recent  weekend,  with  my  mother 
"supen  ising"  ft"om  her  wheelchair,  I 
was  suddenly  distracted  by  the  sound  of 
an  oncoming  motor.  I  knew  it  wasn't  a 
car  and  doubted  it  v\  as  a  motorcTcle.  I 
looked  up  to  see  approaching  a  para- 
plegic woman  in  a  specially  designed 
motonzed  chair.  She  was  "walking"  her 
dog,  attachetl  b\  a  ieail  to  the  arm  of  her 
chair,  and  she  noted  w  idi  a  smile  that  he 
was  getting  his  daily  exercise. 

All  of  which  proves  the  power  of  a 
strong  connection,  a  bond  of  love 
between  ]5eople  anti  then'  pets.  I 
salute  responsible  owners  and  volun- 
teers for  realizing  this.  And  I  thank  all 
the  furry,  feathered  and  other  crea- 
tures who  gi\  e  such  tremendous  love 
and  relieve  so  much  stress  in  the  pro- 
cess. Patricia  A.  Kossmann 
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iitorial 


Var  in 
\fghanistan 

rHE  AERIAL  ATTACK  by  the  United  States 
on  terrorist  and  Taliban  targets  in 
Afghanistan  has  been  declared  a  just  war  by 
a  number  of  Catholic  leaders,  including 
some  bishops  and  cardinals.  While  we  hope 
li  die  war  is  brought  to  a  swift  and  just  conclusion,  such 
ij  itude,  at  this  point,  is  hard  to  echo.  There  is  no  question 
I;  stopping  terrorism  is  a  just  cause.  But  waging  war 
ii  tT  the  just  war  doctrine  must  be  the  last  resort,  after 
|i  amatic,  economic  and  other  means  have  failed.  Was  a 
I  ith  enough  time  to  exhaust  these  options?  This  is 
I'  ear. 

\lthough  tlie  TaUban  had  reftised  to  turn  Osania  bin 
.  en  over  to  the  United  States,  it  had  offered  1 )  to  negoti- 
2)  to  put  him  on  trial  in  an  Islamic  court  and  3)  to  turn 
I  over  to  a  third  country  if  die  United  States  provided 
f  ence  of  his  guilt.  These  offers  were  rejected  out  of  hand 
I  lie  Bush  administi-ation  as  nothing  more  than  delaying 
i  cs.  Since  the  terrorist  attacks  took  place  in  the  United 
1  ts,  Osama  bin  Laden  should  be  tried  in  the  United 
i  £S,  our  government  argued.  In  addition,  the  United 
I  es  wants  the  entire  Al  Qaeda  organization  eliminated, 
just  its  leader,  Osama  bin  Laden. 
kVhile  the  U.S.  arguments  are  strong,  the  curt  reftisal 
egotiate  makes  the  United  States  look  to  many  in  the 
nic  world  like  a  bully;  and  in  a  war  on  terrorism,  Mus- 
public  opinion  matters.  And  while  diere  is  no  possibili- 
f  a  fair  trial  in  Kabul  (he  was  a  major  military  and  finan- 
supporter  of  the  Taliban),  the  idea  of  bin  Laden  tiying 
efend  himself  before  an  Islamic  court  is  ver\'  attractive, 
fair  trial  before  unbiased  Islamic  jurists,  he  would  face 
.iction  for  violating  Islamic  principles  in  attacking 
)cent  civilians.  Such  a  conviction  would  do  more  to 
ennine  terrorism  in  the  Muslim  world  than  anything 
United  States  could  do  on  its  own. 
>Ve  will  never  know  what  would  have  happened  if  the 
ted  States  had  called  the  'laliban's  bluff  and  suggested 
le  non-Taliban  Islamic  jurists  fi-om  outside  Afghanistan 
reside  over  the  case.  Even  if  the  Tilil)an  had  reftised,  it 
lid  have  strengthened  the  U.S.  position  among  Muslims 
ind  the  world.  At  a  minimum,  the  Bush  administration 


should  consult  with  Vluslim  countries  and  jurists  about 
such  a  scenario.  Alternatively,  bin  Laden  could  be  tried  by 
an  international  criminal  tribunal. 

Even  if  war  is  justly  engaged  in  as  a  last  resort,  it  must 
also  be  waged  in  a  just  manner.  The  intention  should  be  to 
seek  justice,  not  revenge;  direct  attacks  on  civilians  must  be 
avoided,  and  the  force  used  must  be  proportionate  to  the 
ends  to  be  achieved.  For  example,  most  just  war  theorists 
believe  that  the  atomic  bombing  of  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshi- 
ma, as  well  as  the  fire  bombing  of  Dresden,  were  immoral. 

During  the  first  week  of  air  strikes,  the  initial  targets 
were  military  aircraft,  airfields,  antiaircraft  installations  and 
other  targets  whose  destruction  would  give  the  United 
States  ovemhelming  air  superiority'.  These  were  followed 
by  attacks  on  terrorist  camps,  as  well  as  Taliban  military 
supply  and  repair  facilities.  It  is  difficult  to  object  to  such 
targets  in  war.  The  Pentagon  has  acknowledged  that  a 
Tomahawk  missile  and  a  Navy  smart  bomb  hit  civilians. 
Another  missile  hit  a  Red  Cross  warehouse.  But  so  far  civil- 
ians have  not  been  directly  targeted. 

BY  THE  END  OF  THE  FIRST  WEEK  of  Strikes,  Afghanistan  had 
not  yet  felt  the  full  force  of  American  power.  The  United 
States  flew  10  or  fewer  bombers  a  day  and  10  to  15  Navy 
fighter  jets  over  Afghanistan.  There  were  on  average  1,500 
flights  a  day  during  the  Persian  Gulf  war  and  1,100  planes 
were  used  by  NATO  against  Serbia.  LTnlike  the  wars  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Yugoslavia,  U.S.  warplanes  so  far  appear 
to  be  avoiding  civil  infrastructiu-e  such  as  bridges,  timnels 
and  roads,  according  to  Pentagon  officials.  During  the  first 
week,  they  even  a\'()ided  most  (jf  the  Taliban  forces  in  the 
north,  where  they  are  confronted  by  the  Northern 
Alliance.  \J.S.  officials  fear  giving  military  support  to  the 
Northern  Alliance  before  it  has  come  up  with  a  political 
coalition  for  governing  a  post-Taliban  Afghanistan. 

All  of  this  could  change  in  an  instant,  which  is  what 
worries  us.  Once  the  obvious  militan'  targets  are  destroyed, 
what  do  we  bomb  next?  From  the  beginning,  the  adminis- 
tration has  thought  of  this  struggle  primarily  in  militaiy 
terms,  but  the  war  on  terrorism  cannot  be  won  simply  with 
bullets.  The  L^nited  States  needs  the  support  not  only  of 
the  elites  governing  Muslim  countries,  but  also  of  Muslim 
public  opinion.  That  is  why  it  was  foolish  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  wait  a  month  before  accepting  invitations  to 
appear  on  Al  Jazeera,  an  independent  all-news  satellite 
channel  based  in  Qatar,  which  could  be  used  to  send  our 
message  to  the  Muslim  world.  This  war  will  not  be  won  in 
the  mountains  oi  Aighanistan.  It  will  be  won  when  Mus- 
lims are  convinced  that  the  L^nited  States  acts  justly. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Top  Vatican  Diplomat  Says  U.S. 
IVIilitary  Response  Justified 

Nearly  a  week  into  a  U.S.  bombing  cam- 
paign in  Afghanistan,  a  top  Vatican  diplo- 
mat said  America's  militaiy  response  to 
the  Sept.  1 1  terrorist  attacks  was  justified 
but  must  avoid  taking  civ  ilian  lives.  Arch- 
bishop Jean-Louis  lauran,  the  Vatican's 
secretai"}'  tor  relations  with  states,  als(j 
warned  that  taking  up  arms  in  selt-detense 
could  lead  to  "the  logic  of  violence,  and 
that  is  always  a  risk  for  humanit)'."  In  an 
interview  published  onOct.  12  in  La 
(>roix,  a  French  C^atholic  daih',  Archbish- 
op Tauran  said  he  thought  the  militaiy 
campaign  was  justified  "in  the  measure 
that  the  use  ot  force  has  clearly  defined 
targets." 

He  said  the  LInited  States  had  the 
moral  obligation  to  "protect  the  life  of 
innocents  and  not  take  civilians  as  the 
direct  target  of  attacks,"  and  to  use  force 
that  is  proportional  to  the  evil  being 
fought.  "The  position  of  the  [Vatican]  sec- 
retariat of  state  consists  in  untlerlining 
that  the  response  to  die  barbarous  acts  ot 
Sept.  1 1  must  not  be  an  act  ot  vengeance 
but  an  act  of  justice  that  has  as  its  aim  the 
reparation  ot  the  grave  injustice  suftcred," 
he  said.  In  general,  he  said,  recourse  to 
torce  was  acceptable  after  all  political, 
diplomatic  and  financial  means  had  been 
e.vhaustetl. 

Archbishop  Tauran  said  that  underly- 
ing causes  ot  the  current  crisis — including 
the  "running  aground  of  the  iVIidille  East 
peace  jirocess"  and  the  fi^ustration  ot  the 
Palestinians  at  the  lack  ot  "concrete 
results"  fi'om  the  process — also  must  be 
adtlressed.  "1  his  means  returning  to  the 
negotiations  table  and  picking  up  anew  a 
ilynamic  ot  peace  that  must  lead  eftective- 
ly  to  the  creation  ot  a  viable  Palestinian 
state,"  he  said. 


Pro-Life  Plan,  Africa  and  Asian- 
Americans  on  Bishops'  Agenda 

Three  major  documents  tace  the  U.S. 
(^adiolic  bishops  when  they  meet  in 
Washington  this  November:  A  call  to  soli- 
darit\'  with  Africa,  an  updated  pro-life 


activities  plan  and  a  state- 
ment on  the  growing 
/\sian  and  Pacific  presence 
in  die  L'.S.  church.  Lhe 
bishops  will  elect  a  new 
president  and  vice  presi- 
dent tor  die  next  three 
years,  as  well  as  a  tteasur- 
er-elect  and  22  new  com- 
mittee chaimien  or  chair- 
men-elect. 1  hey  will  vote 
on  a  budget,  plans  and  pri- 
orities tor  their  national 
offices  and  complementary 
nomis  applying  general 
church  law  in  the  LIS. 
church  in  the  areas  of  lay 
preaching  anti  die  discus- 
sion ot  Catholic  teaching 
on  radio  and  television. 
They  plan  to  discuss  the 
new  nomis  for  translation 
of  liturgical  texts  issued  last 
May  in  a  Vatican  instruc- 
tion. 


China  Tells 
Underground  Clergy 
to  Lie  Low  During 
APEC  Forum 

(Chinese  officials  tokl 
underground  (^adiolic 
clergy  in  Shanghai  not  to 
"wander  around"  during 
the  Asia- Pacific  Economic 
Cooperaticjn  torum  in 
dieir  city.  A  church  source  told  LK^A 
News  on  Oct.  16  that  Bishop  Joseph  P  an 
Zhongliang  ot  Shanghai,  a  prominent 
church  leader,  and  other  priests  of  the 
underground  church  in  the  Shanghai  Dio- 
cese were  given  the  warning  lietore  the 
APEC  meeting  on  ( )ct.  1 5-2 1 .  The  inter- 
national conterence  brought  top  officials 
and  more  than  3,000  journalists  from 
around  the  world.  President  (ieorge  VV. 
Bush  was  scheduled  to  be  in  Shanghai 
fi-om  Oct.  18  to  Oct.  22.  "I  tlo  not  know 
yet  if  Bishop  Ean  has  to  leave  his  home,  as 
President  Bush  has  not  arrived,"  the 
church  source  added.  The  notice  to  the 


AFGHAN  GIRL  GNAWS  ON  BONE  NEAR  REFUGEE  CAMP.  Ar 
Afghan  refugee  girl  gnaws  on  a  bone  at  a  market  near  the 
Kachagari  camp  just  outside  Peshawar,  Pakistan,  on  Oct.  : 
About  two  million  Afghan  refugees  already  reside  in  Pakist;, 
with  more  than  half  living  in  squalid  conditions.  (CNS  photo^ 
Martin  Lueders) 


clerics  differed  slighdy  from  past  gen  u 
ment  action  when  important  dignitai  ■ 
visited  Shanghai.  Often  in  the  past,  u  i 
giT)und  church  leaders  were  required  i 
leave  the  city. 


More  Arms,  Poverty  Will  Leadx 
Greater  Disasters 

A  Vatican  statement  delivered  at  th 
United  Nations  on  ( )ct.  1 5  said  a  w  < 
trend  toward  "more  amis  and  more 
poveity"  is  leading  toward  "disasters-' 
greater  than  what  we  entlured  on  1 1 
September."  Archbisho])  Renato  R. 
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odie  V'aticiiii's  nuncio  to  the  L  nitcd 
i.ns,  said  that  "this  distressing'  time 
teach  us  that  violence  and  war  are 
evitat)le."  I  le  said,  "  The  basic 
■ements  tor  the  peace  we  seek  [are| 
imination  ot  w  eapons  oi  mass 
iction,  the  curbing  ot  the  arms  trade 
le  eradication  of  massive,  endemic 
tv'.  We  have  no  choice  it  humanirv  is 
\'ive." 

I  Says  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
ms  Annan's  Dedicated  Work 

|()hn  Paul  II  congratulated  Nobel 
Pri/,e  laureate  Kofi  Annan,  U.N. 
ar\'-general,  telling  him  the  award 
ns  a  litetime  dedicated  to  serving 
and  justice  and  the  well-being  of 
irld's  peoples."  The  pope  said,  "I 
ly  congratulate  you  on  this  well- 
'ed  recognition  of  your  efforts  to 
up  the  U.N.  system."  The  pope's 
lents  were  made  in  a  telegram  after 
1  and  the  United  Nations  were 
1  the  winners  of  the  100th  annual 
prize  in  Oslo,  Norway.  The  win- 
'ere  picked  from  a  field  of  136  nom- 
including  Pope  John  Paul. 


i^ed  Churches  Call  for  End 
f  Strikes  in  Afghanistan 

'  Vorld  Alliance  of  Reformed 
:hes  called  for  a  halt  to  U.S. -led  air 
;  in  Afghanistan,  saying  the  attacks 
en  the  cycle  of  violence"  and  risk 
ig  an  interreligious  conflict.  The 
ization,  which  represents  about  175 
'tterian  and  other  Protestant 
'  les  in  more  than  80  countries,  made 
leal  in  a  statement  issued  on  Oct.  1 5 
ts  headquarters  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
X  was  signed  by  the  group's  general 
ary,  the  Rev.  Setri  Nyomi.  The 
lent  condemned  the  terrorist  hijack- 
1  the  United  States  on  Sept.  1 1  as 
mal  attacks"  and  said  Reformed 
les  shared  in  the  grief  over  the  loss 
and  property. 


d's  Small  Groups  Find 
ensus  on  Several  Issues 

oers  of  the  S\  nod  of  Bishops, 
ngin  Rome  in  small  groups, 

iTcd  to  find  consensus  quickly  on 
ranging  from  their  obligation  to 

ong  teachers  to  the  need  for 
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improvements  to  the  s\  nod  structiu'e. 
Seven  of  the  12  groups,  divided  accord- 
ing to  language,  presented  their  initial 
reflections  at  the  morning  session  of  the 
synod  on  Oct.  16.  Ivach  grouj)  under- 
lined the  importance  ot  the  local  bishop 
as  a  teacher  ot  truth  and  of  (Jospel  val- 
ues, a  friend  and  tather  to  his  priests,  a 
man  of  prayer  who  can  lead  others  to 
holiness  and  a  man  who  lives  sim|il\  and 
defends  the  poor. 

W'liile  the  ftill,  2()-minute  reports  of 
each  group  were  confidential,  the  Vati- 
can provided  summaries  of  each  report. 

Five  ot  the  seven  siunmaries  inclutletl 
calls  tor  improvements  to  the  SynotI  of 
Bishops  to  make  it  a  more  efficient  antl 
eftective  model  ot  shared  resp()nsibilir\' 
in  the  church.  One  ot  the  French  groups 
said,  "  I  he  Synod  ot  Bishops  must 
become  a  better  instrument  of  effective 
collegiality"  with  and  under  the  pope. 
Another  French  group  said  that  when 
discussing  collegiality,  group  members 
felt  "first  of  all  [that]  the  e.vercise  of  the 
Petrine  ministry  could  count  more  (jn 
the  Synod  of  Bishops.  Its  method  of 
operating  could  be  reviewed,  and  it 
seems  important  to  us  to  suidy  this  mat- 
ter, drawing  inspiration  from  the  work- 
ing style"  ot  council  assemblies. 

One  English  group  saitl  "the  s\'nod 
itself  requires  attention"  so  that  it  can 
better  promote  mutual  miderstaniling  in 
the  church.  The  group  also  said  the 
synod  "should  be  adapted  so  that  conti- 
nuity and  follow-up  are  ensured." 
Another  English  group  suggested  the 
more  frequent  convocation  of  special 
synods  to  deal  with  concrete  problems, 
as  well  as  changes  to  the  synod  strucuire 
to  improve  consultation  with  bishops 
and  collaboration  in  finding  real  solu- 
tions to  problems. 

In  addition,  most  ot  the  groups  urged 
efforts  to  improve  relations  and  commu- 
nications between  bishops  and  heads  of 
Vatican  offices.  The  synod's  midterm 
report,  meant  as  a  summary  of  individual 
synod  speeches  and  a  starting  point  for 
the  small-group  discussions,  spoke  of 
"the  bishop's  need  to  increase  and  nur- 
ture communion,  in  the  first  place  v\'ith 
the  vicar  ot  C]hrist  and  w  ith  the  close 
collaborators  that  torm  the  Roman 
Curia." 

But,  as  one  ot  the  small  groups  report- 
edly pointed  out,  the  overwhelming 


majority  ot  bishops'  s|)eeches  that  men- 
tioned the  (Anna  saw  need  tor  a  ditterent 
emphasis,  asking  the  (Juria  tor  a  greater 
effort  to  consult  and  show  respect  tor 
local  bishops  and  bishojis'  conterences. 
"W'e  l)elie\e  that  a  relationship  ot  co- 
responsibilit}',  consultation,  mutual  trust 
and  charity  should  e.vist  between  the 
Roman  Curia  and  episcopal  confer- 
ences," one  English  group  said. 

Another  English  group  said:  "  Ehe 
bishop's  role  in  his  diocese  is  strength- 
ened when  the  otfices  ot  the  Roman 
C>uria  show  in  their  connnunications  and 
in  their  actions  that  they  understand  the 
variety  ot  local  conditions.  Otherwise 
they  risk  becoming  olistacles  to  commu- 
nion." 

A  French  group  pointetl  out  that 
many  bishops  had  "expressed  difficul- 
ties" with  the  C^uria  "and  if  problems 
exist,  they  should  be  faced.  We  could 
take  advantage  of  this  synodal  assembly 
to  look  into  this  argument." 

Several  ot  the  groups  also  highlighted 
the  important  role  of  bishops'  confer- 
ences not  only  in  expressing  a  feeling  of 
unity  among  bishops,  but  in  responding 
to  the  concrete  challenges  and  needs  of 
people  in  their  countries.  Members  of 
one  French  group  said  that  in  reviewing 
the  10  questions  synod  leaders  asked 
them  to  discuss,  they  were  "surprised  at 
not  finding  any  question  regarding  bish- 
ops' conferences,  when  many  interven- 
tions in  the  hall  referred  to  them  explic- 
itly. The  working  group  reaffirms  its 
con\'iction  that  episcopal  conferences 
play  an  indispensable  role  in  the  church 
as  an  instrument  of  collegialit\'." 

An  English  group  said,  "Episcopal 
conferences  are  places  where  commu- 
nion is  fostered  and  enriched;  they  are 
also  vehicles  that  bring  about  healthy 
international  exchanges."  Another 
English  group  asked  the  synod  to  con- 
sider strengthening  the  decision-making 
power  of  bishops'  cc^nferences,  especially 
in  applying  church  teaching  to  local  situ- 
ations and  adapting  the  liturgy  to  the 
local  culture.  Beuveen  the  authorit\'  of  a 
bishop  in  his  own  diocese  and  the 
authority'  that  comes  from  all  the  world's 
bishops  acting  together  with  the  pope, 
bishops'  conferences  should  have  an 
intermediate  level  of  authority',  the 
group  said. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  ottier  sources. 
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of  other  things 


We  Serve  Food, 
Not  Faith 

'The  goddess  group  wanted  to 
contribute  a  green  bean  casserole.' 


^   W    W  AS  woRKih  D  ahout  associat- 
I     ing  w  ith  the  Cathohcs,"  con- 
I     fides  a  woman  at  our  monthly 
I     communit\'  meal.  "But  this  pasta 
.J^^  is  good!"  She  asks  me  t(.)  wrap  up 
a  plate  to  go,  tor  her  hiend  ne.\t  tloor.  She 
leaves  with  a  l)o.\  of  groceries,  two  blan- 
kets and  a  st}iish  red  winter  jacket. 

W'e  are  here  each  month  to  offer  a 
hot  meal,  groceries,  and  coats  and  blan- 
kets to  those  in  need  in  our  small  commu- 
nit}'.  We  serve  about  60  meals  and  give 
awa\  60  boxes  of  groceries.  Because  we 
rely  on  donations  from  the  conummit\' 
and  our  membership  in  the  count\'  food 
bank,  our  offerings  \  ar\'.  Sometimes  we 
have  a  wealth  ot  breail  or  100  pounds  of 
pinto  beans.  Once  a  local  orchard  let  us 
pick  their  apple  trees  clean  at  the  enel  of 
the  season,  .\fter  Y2K  passed  without  dis- 
aster, a  sunnvalist  donated  his  entire  stash 
ot  nonperishable  foods.  We've  lucked 
into  oxerstocked  Easter  candv.  We  never 
sa\'  no  to  a  donation.  And  yes,  we  work 
out  ot  the  local  Catholic  church. 

I'm  thinking  the  people  outraged  by 
the  newl\  created  Wliite  House  Office 
ot  Kaith-F5ased  and  Communit)'  hiitia- 
ti\  es  ha\  e  probably  never  volunteered  at 
a  soup  kitchen.  Otherwise  they  would 
know  that  the  physical  act  of  helping 
l^eople  is  separate  trom  one's  spiritual 
iiKjtivations. 

The  ever-changing  roster  of  M)lun- 
teers  w  ho  help  here  each  month  ma\'  or 
may  not  lie  (Catholic.  We  have  wel- 
comed Ciirl  Scout  troops,  the  ser\ice 
club  trom  the  public  high  school  and 
indi\-itluals  obligated  b\  law  to  do  com- 
iiumiu'  sen  ice.  No  one  bagging  oranges 
is  evangelizing. 

No  one  eatiu"  at  the  table  is 


VALERIE  SCHULTZ  Writes  from  Tehiachapl. 
Calif. 


required  to  name  the  seven  sacraments. 
No  one  is  asked,  while  receiving  gro- 
ceries,  it  they  have  been  baptized  or 
saved  or  registered  tor  Bilile  study.  As  tar 
as  I  know,  no  one  in  the  line  has  con- 
verted to  Catholicism  as  a  result  of  our 
way  with  pasta. 

Feeding  someone  is  not  a  religious 
act  so  much  as  a  human  act.  We  are  on 
the  giving  side  ot  the  line,  rather  than 
the  recei\'ing,  but  tor  the  grace  of  Gotl. 

The  holiest  thing  I  ever  hear  is  an 
older  gentleman  who  lingers  over  his 
meal,  and  makes  a  point  even'  month  of 
shaking  my  hand  and  saying,  "Gotl  bless 
you  tor  being  here."  He  comes  for  the 
companionship  as  much  as  for  the  fo<3d. 

So  I  must  say  trom  experience  that 
the  Bush  administration  is  right  on  in 
supporting  local  jirograms  that  work, 
whether  they  are  (Catholic,  Muslim  or 
Wiccan.  Feeding,  clothing,  sheltering  antl 
visiting  the  ill  or  imprisoned  are  the 
examples  Christ  gives  us.  But  they  are 
also  within  the  responsibilities  of  a  gov- 
ernment to  its  least  alile  citizens. 

Last  month,  the  leatler  f)t  a  women's 
goildess  group  called  me.  One  oi  their 
members  had  visiteil  our  meal  and 
deemed  our  sou|)  bland  (no  convert 
there).  The  group  wanted  to  contribute 
something  invigorating  to  our  next  meal. 
Woukl  a  green  bean  casserole  comple- 
ment our  next  menu?  She  wanted  an 
answ  er  before  their  next  meeting." 

"When  was  that?"  I  asked.  I  often 
don't  know  what  v\e're  cooking  until  the 
last  minute. 

"We  meet  on  the  new  moon,"  she 
said.  As  though  I  would  naturalK'  know 
the  ilate.  Aly  calendar  was  no  helji:  no  lit- 
tle drawings  ot  the  moon  phases. 

"Fll  get  back  to  \'ou,"  I  saiil.  Right 
now  I'm  due  back  on  the  planet  Farth. 


I  didn't  really  say  that  last  sent 
But  I  offer  ouv  cooperaticjn  as  proof  lai 
the  particulars  of  one's  tiiith  do  not  di  iti 
how  one  helps  another.  Faith  ma\ 
one  to  serve  others,  and  peoplu; 
Catholic  faith  are  called  to  see  the  fa  n' 
Christ  in  every  person  who  ci 
through  our  line.  \Miether  they  sl 
reflection  in  us  is  not  up  to  us.  Doi 
Da\'  of  the  (Catholic  W^orker  movei 
said  it  best:  we  are  called  simply  to  '\ 
fort  the  aftlicted  and  afflict  the  com 
able." 

Fo  those  \\  h<_)  say  taith-based  or; 
zations  will  be  selling  their  souls  to  L 
Sam  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
W^ite  House  office,  I  can  only  sa\ 
we  already  work  with  the  governn 
The  count)'  food  bank,  in  our  case 
government  instiuition.  But  just  as  w 
not  require  any  recitation  of  cateckm 
before  we  give  someone  a  bag  of  rice,  ei- 
ther do  we  push  any  government  ) 
lines. 

Actually  we  Catholics  have,  as 
say,  issues  with  our  government, 
those  requiring  a  list:  defense  spendg 
nuclear  arms,  the  death  penalty,  tiit- 
ment  ot  immigrants  and  abortioitc 
name  a  few.)  Working  together  to  'O- 
N'ide  a  semce  does  not  presuppose  silioe 
on  matters  of  dissent.  In  fact,  the  ith 
that  prompts  one  to  sene  also  goad5n( 
to  protest  injustice,  wherever  it  is  foui 

Surely  there  will  be  opportunitit  ui 
abuse  in  any  new  WTiite  House  proem 
There  always  are,  when  money  and 
gion  are  in\  ol\'ed.  We  can  only  look 
fully  to  our  own  motives.  But  faith-1 
or  communit}'  organizations  that 
will  be  al)le  to  expand  dieir  serviccN 
go\ernment  mone\',  anil  will  nor 
their  religicjus  beliefs  on  those  serve  ^ 
more  than  diev  do  now. 

\  case  in  point:  the  goddess  ii 
beans  v\ere  deliciously  belly-wan 
along  w'idi  our  (Catholic  baked  fish, 
godiless  women  are  fiuendly  and  Ik 
peojile.  Next  month,  they're  bnngin 
stuffing  and  cranberries  to  go  with  a 
ly  roasted  donated  turkey.  We  ha\ 
plans  to  convert  each  other,  or  an 
else.  Whether  it's  the  full  moon 
holv  dav  ot  obligation,  we're  just  <. 
ing  dinner  t(jr  60  together. 

Valerie  ScA 
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THE  12TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
SALVADOR  AN  MARTYRS  ^ 

The  Ignatian  Family  Teach-in 
THE  CALL  TO  NON-VIOLENT  ACTION: 

"CLOSING  THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  AMERICAS" 
November  16-18,  2001 
Columbus,  Georgia 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Chattahoochee 
Under  the  Ignatian  "justice  Tent" 
Below  the  Columbus  Hilton 


OIN  OVER  2000  PARTICIPANTS  FROM  jESUIT  COLLEGES,  UNIVERSITIES, 
HIGH  SCHOOLS,  PARISHES  &  MINISTRIES 

Speakers: 

^oy  Bourgeois,  M.M.  |SOA  Watch],  Charlie  Currie,  S.|.  |President,  Assn.  of  lesuit  Colleges  and 
Uni\'ersities|,  Stephen  Privett,  S.|.  IPresident,  University  of  San  Francisco|, 
Bill  Bichsel,  S.|.  |SOA  Prisoner  of  Conscience^  Kurt  Klueg  ||esuit  Volunteer  Corps], 
loe  Daoust,  S.|.  |  President,  lesuit  School  of  Theology  at  Berkeley], 

lohn  Dear  S  I  ]  National  Advocate  for  Creative  Non-Violence], 
Tom  Smolich  S.J,  ]California  Provincial],  Bill  Masterson  ]PICO],  and 
Martin  Sheen  ]Actor  and  Man  of  lustice] 

!ar  the  Voices  of  Students  from  28  lesuit  Colleges  &  Universities  and  Many  lesuit  High  Schools 
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The  issues  have  become  blurred  and  entangled. 


Immigration  and  Terrorisn 

-  BY  ROBERT  McCHESNEY  - 

TUF,  MONSTROUS  TERRORIST  ATTACiKS  of  Sept.  1 1  have  prodded  die 
nation  to  reexamine  itself.  As  America  races  to  combat  agents  ot  global 
terrorism,  particularly  fundamentalist  Islamic  extremists,  decision  mak- 
ers should  proceed  piaidendy  so  as  to  build  the  requisite  broad  coalition 
at  home  and  abroad.  A  key  homeland  front,  however,  will  be  the  many 
federal  detention  centers  and  local  jails  where  noncitizens  are  held  by  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Sei"vice.  The  scope  and  temis  of  such  detention  are  one  of  the  stick- 
ing points  in  the  antiterrorism  legislation  before  C^ongress.  Attorney  General  John 
Ashcroft  favors  broad  powers  to  detain  indefinitely  and  remove  people  from  the  United 
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iS,  while  civil  liberties  advocates  on  both  sides  of  the 
urge  a  more  calibrated  approach. 

The  audacity  and  carnage  of  the  attacks  are  unprece- 
ed,  but  we  have  been  here  before.  F"ivc  years  ago  last 
th,  America  decided  to  go  after  terrorists  by  clamping 
1  on  immigrants  and  asylum-seekers.  On  Sept.  30,  1996, 
Tfcss  passed  the  Illegal  Immigration  Reform  and  Immi- 
t  Responsibility  Act  (IIRIRA),  which  subsequently 
ned  the  nation  s  fastest  growing  segment  of  the  incar- 
ed  population  and  led  to  record  levels  of  deportation, 
•e  are  important  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this  history. 

Origins  of  the  Illegal  Immigration  Reform  Act 

e  early  1990's  the  U.S.  economy  had  been  stagnant.  As 
omic  indicators  improved,  however,  the  nation  was 
ced  by  a  series  of  highly  publicized  terrorist  crimes  and 
ents  of  border  violation.  On  Jan.  25,  1993,  a  lone  gim- 
ambushed  motorists  waiting  at  a  red  light  outside  the 
entrance  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  headquar- 
n  Langley,  Va.  Two  C.LA.  employees  were  killed,  and 
:  Other  people  were  wounded  as  they  sat  innocendy  in 
cars.  The  following  month  a  28-year-old  Pakistani 
grant  by  the  name  of  Mir  Aimal  Kansi  was  charged  with 
al  murder,  subsequendy  foimd  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
I.  As  it  turned  out,  he  had  come  to  the  United  States  in 
Ji  of  1991  on  a  business  visa  and  eventually  was  issued  a 
permit.  He  perpetrated  the  terrible  crime  while  await- 
isposition  of  his  application  for  political  asylum. 
)ne  month  after  the  C.LA.  murders,  an  explosion 
:d  the  World  Trade  Center  in  New  York  City,  killing  six 
lie,  wounding  more  than  a  thousand  and  sowing 
jpread  fear.  The  following  year,  four  Muslim  funda- 
alists  were  convicted  of  the  crime.  Each  was  sentenced 

0  years  in  prison.  One  had  applied  for  political  asylum, 
:  another  perjietrator  had  overstayed  a  student  visa. 

rill  later  in  1993,  an  old  cargo  steamer  ran  aground  on  a 
)ar  in  the  surf  off  New  York  City.  The  Golden  Venture 
)ed  her  human  cargo  of  286  imdocumented  Chinese 
the  water.  They  swam  the  last  few  hundred  yards  to 
then  were  arrested  and  detained.  The  Golden  Ven- 
:juickly  became  the  national  news  obsession  of  the  day. 
/  television  station  in  the  coimtry  played  and  replayed 
s  of  what  some  tabloids  described  as  a  "sea  invasion  of 
lis."  An  already  nervous  public  mainstream  was  now 
onted  with  stark  images  of  drenched  Chinese  nationals 
ling  imder  blankets  on  a  windy  New  York  beach,  star- 

1  confusion  at  the  television  cameras. 

:fter  three  major  incidents  within  six  mondis,  unscrupu- 
idements  of  the  press  found  increasing  profit  in  sensa- 
lizing  a  story  of  immigrant  hordes  and  terrorists  breach- 
ermeable  borders  to  attack  the  fobric  of  American  soci- 
immigration  and  criminal  teiTorist  story  lines  blurred 


and  became  confiated.  Popular  discourse  was  vimlent  and 
fearful,  and  politicians  took  notice.  I  he  solution  seemed  all 
too  obvious:  close  the  borders  to  "illegals"  and  imprison  or 
depoit  diose  already  here. 

Perhaps  the  most  infamous  event  of  this  period  occun^ed 
on  April  19,  1995,  when  a  Ryder  truck  parked  outside  the 
Murrah  Federal  Building  in  Oklahoma  City  exploded.  The 
potent  mix  of  fertilizer  and  fuel  oil  blew  half  the  nine-story 
building  into  oblivaon,  killing  168  innocent  people,  including 
19  children,  and  injuring  another  500.  According  to  initial 
press  reports,  "Middle-Easterners"  were  reportedly  seen  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  crime  and  were  initially  regarded  as  possi- 
ble suspects.  Two  days  after  the  blast,  however,  a  Caucasian 
U.S.  military  veteran,  Timothy  McVeigh,  was  picked  up  and 
subsequendy  convicted  of  the  heinous  capital  crime. 

Legislative  reaction  to  the  sluggish  economy  and  high- 
profile  crimes  and  incidents  had  begun  at  the  state  level.  In 
November  of  1994  California  passed  Proposition  187,  which 
placed  onerous  restrictions  on  legal  and  illegal  immigrants. 
The  cotirts  subsequendy  overmmed  the  initiative,  but  its  pop- 
ular political  resonance  remained  potent. 

In  Washington,  the  newly  elected  104th  Congress  saw  a 
hot-button  issue.  After  40  years  in  the  minority,  Newt 
Gingrich  had  led  the  Republican  Party  to  power  in  1994. 
Citing  polls  that  showed  more  than  70  percent  of  Americans 
wanted  tighter  restrictions  placed  on  immigration,  crime  and 
terrorism,  Congressional  Republicans  promised  strict, 
"tough-on-crime"  policy  solutions  as  part  of  their  Contract 
With  America. 

Mr.  Gingrich  inteqireted  Proposition  187  as  the  expres- 
sion of  a  national  public  consensus  on  immigration.  Even  lib- 
eral Democrats  were  getting  on  the  bandwagon.  To  maximize 
the  pohtical  momentum  after  Oklahoma  City,  the 
Immigration  Reform  Act  and  a  related  bill,  the  Anti- 
Terrorism  and  Effective  Death  Penalty  Act,  were  considered 
simultaneously.  The  latter,  also  enacted  in  1996,  suspended 
several  traditional  constitutional  rights  that  had  previously 
been  granted  to  noncitizens.  The  juxtaposition  of  these  two 
laws  reflected  the  press  and  pimdit  sound  bites,  which  loosely 
associated  immigrants  with  ten-orists  and  criminals. 

President  Bill  Clinton,  facing  re-election  and  reading  die 
same  polls  as  the  Republicans,  signed  IIRIRA  on  Sept.  30. 
Though  a  dubious  product  of  the  Republican  Congress,  it 
arguably  represented  the  bipartisan  national  political  consen- 
sus of  die  mid-1990's.  This  uncritical  association  of  immi- 
grants with  teiTorists  remains  today  the  most  ti'oubling  aspect 
of  die  national  con\'ersation  on  how  to  respond  to  the  tragic 
events  of  Sept.  1 1  and  can  lead  only  to  d'agic  social  conse- 
quences and  misguided  governmental  decisions. 

Assessing  the  1996  Legislation 

The  result  of  such  loose  thinking  has  a  human  face.  The 
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I.N.S.  now  holds  over  20,000  noncitizens  in  detention  eveiy 
day — more  tlian  three  times  the  1996  number — under  the 
legislated  system  of  mandatoiy  detention.  The  average 
length  of  incarceration  is  relatively  short  because  many  are 
deported  rapidly,  but  a  significant  percentage  are  held  for 
over  a  year.  More  than  200,000  are  detainetl  annually,  at  a 
cost  of  $1  billion.  A  large  number  of  those  deported  hold 
green  cards  as  legal  permanent  residents,  and  can  demon- 
strate significant  equities  in  the  community  as  job  holders 
and  projierty  owners.  One  critic  has  called  the  1996  laws  the 
most  extreme  punitive  outbreak  of  civil-liberties  xenopho- 
bia since  the  Japanese  internment  camps  of  World  War  II. 

1  he  I.N.S.  annually  detains  an  additional  5,000  unac- 
companied minors.  None  receives  the  celebrity  attention 
afforded  the  Cuban  boy  and  press  darling,  Elian  Gonzalez. 
Many  are  placed  in  isolated  juvenile  detention  centers  along- 
side U.S. -citizen  minors  with  criminal  histories,  though 
most  children  under  I.N.S.  jurisdiction  do  not  cf)me  irom 
such  a  background.  The  trauma  can  be  severe. 

The  1996  laws  provide  a  variety  of  strong  tools  by  which 
to  fight  terrorism,  and  some  now  need  to  be  further 
sti-engthened.  But  churches,  community  gi-oups  and  civil  lib- 
erties proponents  have  concluded  that  the  1996  legislation 
was  indiscriminate  in  the  wide  net  it  cast.  Both  IIRIR'\  and 
the  antiterrorism  bill  are  blunt  instnaments  diat  continue  to 
punish  many  immigrants  and  their  citizen  families  who  have 
nothing  to  do  w  ith  terrorism. 

Last  June,  two  Supreme  Court  decisions  sei-ved  notice 
that  the  judiciary,  too,  is  concerned  about  excesses  in  the 
1996  legislation.  Both  were  favorable  to  the  rights  ot 
detained  immigrants,  specifically  to  those  of  so-called  "crim- 
inal aliens":  typically  legal  permanent  residents  who  have 
been  in  die  United  States  a  long  time.  The  issue  is  that  these 
people  were  never  naturalized  and  were  convicted  ot  a 
crime — often  a  relatively  minor,  nonviolent  offense  tor 
which  diev  sen'ed  their  time.  Some  never  sei'ved  any  time  at 
all  in  prison  because  their  sentences  were  suspended.  Many 
are  married  to  citizen  spouses  and  have  citizen  children. 
Immigrant  adv  ocates  argue  that  "criminal  aliens"  are  neither. 
But  thousands  have  been  deported,  and  thousands  more 
remain  in  detendon  facing  deportarion. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  particularly  troubled  about  die 
practice  ot  indefinite  detention  and  the  lack  of  access  tor 
detainees  to  judicial  review.  Last  summer's  decisions  put 
(Congress  and  the  administration  on  notice  that  any  new 
detention  pcjiicies  and  procedures  tor  noncitizens  must  pass 
constitutional  muster. 

In  the  present  debate  over  new  antiterrorist  legislation, 
(Congress  seems  determined  not  to  repeat  the  mistakes  it 
made  in  1996.  The  ranking  member  of  the  House  Judiciaiy 
Conunittee,  Representative  John  Conyers,  Democrat  ot 
Michigan,  has  addressed  die  issue  squarely:  "Legislation  that 


began  in  good  faith  as  an  effort  to  fine-tune  our  anti-ter  r 
ism  laws  turned  into  a  legislative  race  to  the  bottom....  i 
through  the  hearings  on  this  legislation  and  did  not  he 
single  shred  of  evidence  that  proved  that  a  single  terrorisi 
could  be  prevented... by  denying  immigrants  their  due 
cess  rights."  Senator  Patrick  Leahy,  Democrat  of  Venn 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  noted 
recent  interview  with  The  Los  Angeles  Times  that 
nation  "must  deport  people  who  are  intent  on  hamiinu 
LTnited  States,  and  that  may  require  amending  our  immi 
tion  laws."  He  warned,  however,  that  "we  should  not  bi 
legal  permanent  residents  as  terrorists  and  detain  tl 
indefinitely  without  giving  them  the  chance  to  clear  t 
names  before  a  court." 

Securing  the  Detention  Front 

No  one  should  doubt  that  the  nation  faces  a  dire  emerge 
and  that  other  terrorist  incidents  may  occur.  It  is  also  cii 
that  there  are  man\'  holes  in  \J.S.  immigration  policy.  Inif 
wake  of  the  appalling  events  of  Sept.  11,  noncitizen  dc 
ti(jn  will  become  fuither  institutionalized.  Can  this  be  i 
in  a  way  that  is  compatible  with  the  best  American  and  e  i 
cal  values?  To  fight  justly  it  will  be  essential  at  homeas 
abroad,  to  target  the  enemy  and  not  innocent  victims,  aniB 
do  so  as  humanely  as  possible.  The  federal  governiiT 
shouki  address  two  areas  expeditiously. 

First,  the  federal  government  must  provide  better  ( i  - 
sight  for  die  system  it  inaugurated  in  1996.  There  are  nei 
300  facilities  throughout  the  countiy  housing  immigv 
and  asylum-seekers.  City  and  county  jails  profit  handsoi 
fi  om  such  federal  conti-acts.  The  number  of  detainees 
presumably  grow  in  die  near  future.  Immigrant  advot 
have  com|ilained  that  there  is  no  adequate  I.N.S.  systei 
regulation  and  evaluation  to  govern  the  disposition  ot 
population,  despite  the  availability  of  a  good  working  ni 
at  the  federal  Bureau  of  Prisons.  I  his  is  a  recipe  tor  relit; 
bigotiy,  shameful  abuse  and  denial  of  basic  human  rights. 

The  I.N.S.  has  shown  itself  willing  to  listen.  Aftc 
extensive  dialogue  with  the  American  Bar  Association 
other  nongovernmental  partners,  the  agency  recendy  bi 
implementing  a  set  of  minimum  standards  for  every  fat 
holding  noncitizen  detainees  under  the  1996  legislation, 
plan  is  to  monitor  and  inspect  all  such  facilities  by  the  e: 
2002.  L'nfortunatelv;  the  stantlards  are  not  legally  enti 
able,  and  are  only  as  useful  as  their  implementation  a  I 
them  to  be.  Presentiy  the  I.N.S.  detention  s}'stem  relic 
local  self-reporting  from  the  facilities  themselves.  Whei 
agency  asked  for  funding  for  up  to  80  new  inspectors  to 
ter  monitor  and  enforce  the  standards  fi-om  Wishington 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  opposed  the  request. 

Second,  the  I.N.S.  must  establish  and  integrate  sal; 
chaplains  into  the  system.  Ciroundvvork  has  been  i' 
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iiajh  the  Jesuit  Reftitjec  Sendee's  ImmigTation  Detention 
;Tam,  a  national  Jesuit  niinistn'  that  lias  made  its  person- 
ind  expertise  available  to  jump-start  solutions.  Working 
I  the  gTouiid  up  at  facilities  in  Kl  Paso,  Los  Angeles  and 

York/New  Jersey  and  coordinated  dirough  its  national 
;e  in  Washington,  J. R.S.  has  served  thousands  oi 
nees  and  developed  positive  working  relationships  with 

and  national  I.N.S.  officials. 

tut  the  government  has  been  woefully  slow  to  e.xtend 
matically  to  noncitizen  detainees  die  same  level  of  reli- 
i  care  it  requires  for  federal  prisoners  who  are  citizens. 
:ther  with  an  interfaith  coalition  in  Washington,  the 
I.  national  office  has  argued  that  the  I.N.S.  should 
lish  salaried  chaplaincies  in  its  major  facilities  and  inte- 
them  into  daily  administration.  Senior  I.N.S.  officials 
ashington  report  diat  they  have  in  fact  requested  fund- 
br  such  a  national  chaplaincy  program,  but  that  the 
mse  has  been  negative. 

'he  federal  government  should  act  quickly  to  institti- 
lize  chaplaincy  services,  based  on  the  successful  federal 
au  of  Prisons  model.  Incidents  of  religious  bigotry 
rd  Muslims  abound,  particularly  in  the  local  jails  and 
ty  facilities  where  the  I.N.S.  houses  the  majority  of 
itizen  detainees. 

ast  fall,  J. R.S.  encountered  a  particularly  troubling 
I  ;nt.  VV'Tien  a  17-year-old  Muslim  from  a  south  .\sian 

Ty  was  detained  in  a  Los  Angeles  Count\'  Probation 
c  y,  J.R.S./Los  Angeles  Minors  Coordinator  Alice  Lins- 
(  ■  began  to  assist  him.  She  found  volunteers  who  spoke 
a  s  language  and  eventually  a  Muslim  religious  volunteer 

nister  to  him.  The  youth  spoke  openly  about  his  Mus- 
1  lith  and  interacted  well  with  staff  and  other  detainees, 
f  several  months  in  Los  Angeles,  however,  the  I.N.S. 
(  d  Rajiv  to  a  remote  count}'  juvenile  facilit}-  several 

I '  travel  distance  to  the  north.  There  he  experienced 
ous,  linguistic  and  cultural  isolation.  In  collaboration 
he  local  Catholic  diocese,  Ms.  Linsmeier  attempted  to 
ge  for  pastoral  visits  by  local  Catholic  sisters  who 
I'  his  language,  but  the  facilitv'  chaplain,  a  fundamental- 
ristian,  objected. 

\.S.  then  inquired  about  what  was  required  to  gain 
t  i  to  the  juvenile  facility,  and  was  given  two  documents 
chaplain.  "Qualifications  for  a  Volunteer  in  the  Jail 
I  -try"  states  at  the  outset:  "Must  have  experienced 
'  saving  grace  and  forgiving  love  through  a  personal 
I  iiiship  with  Christ  as  his/her  Savior."  The  second  doc- 
1  t,  "Instructions  to  Volunteer  Applicant,"  reads  in  part: 
I  applicant  must  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  an  inter- 
;i|  iiinarional  C>hrisdan  ministi-}'  and  our  primary  purpc^e 
t  ead  individuals  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Jesus  (Christ, 
'  t  them  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  teach  them 
'   » live  the  C^hristian  faith." 


Only  religious  volunteers  approved  by  the  chaplain 
under  these  requirements  were  allowed  regular  access  to  the 
Muslim  youth.  Within  iiKjnths  his  condition  deteriorated; 
he  became  suicidal,  was  placed  in  isolation  and  fitted  with  a 
straightjacket.  Ms.  Linsmeier  was  able  to  visit  with  him, 
accompanied  by  the  translator  from  Los  Angeles.  Rajiv 
somewhat  incoherently  began  to  criticize  Islam  as  "wrong" 
and  said  that  he  had  been  told  the  Koran  was  "a  piece  of 

 ."  He  said  he  was  afraid  he  was  going  to  die  and  "bum 

in  hell."  The  facility  social  worker  confirmed  that  the  \'outh 
had  developed  conflicts  of  a  religious  nature. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  the  federal  government  should 
act  decisively  to  institutionalize  and  monitor  the  freedom 
of  religious  expression  of  detained  noncitizens.  This 
reflects  what  is  best  about  the  national  heritage.  Further- 
more, positive  engagement  with  moderate  American  Mus- 
lims and  Aj-abs  may  be  cracial  to  the  long-term  defeat  of 
Islamic  terrorists  and  extremist  ideologues.  Stories  of  reli- 
gious liigotry  inside  the  walls  may  reinforce  those  who  seek 
another  "crusade"  and  undermine  cooperation  with  law 
enforcement  officials  by  potential  allies.  People  like  Rajiv 
have  Muslim  family  and  ftnends  in  the  LTnited  States  as  well 
as  their  country  of  origin.  The  nation  must  get  tougher  on 
terrorism,  but  should  also  be  smart  and  fair  toward  immi- 
gration. 0 


THE  NINTH  ANNUAL  NOSTRA  AETATE  DIALOGUE 

Do  Christians  and 

Jews  Worship 

the  Same  God? 

TWO  EXPERTS  IN  DIALOGUE 

Thursday,  November  8 

Presenters 

6:30  p.m. 

Rabbi  |an  Katzew 

Professor  Philip  A. 

Pope  Auditorium 

Cunningham 

Fordham  University  at  Lincoln  Center 

Moderator 

113  West  60th  Street,  New  York  City 

Professor  Edward 

Bristow 

For  further  information, 

please  call  the  Archbishop  Hughes 

Institute  on  Religion  and  Culture, 

(718)  817-3185. 

Admission  is  free. 

Light  refreshments  will  be  served. 

FORDHAM 


New  York  City's  Jesuit  University 
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Will  Charity 
Laws  Close 
Catholic 
Hospitals? 

Reprodnctive-iights  groups  are  ready 
for  an  all-out  cavipaign. 

BY  FRANCIS  J.  BUTLER 


THIS  PAST  JUNE,  'IHE  U.S.  BISHOPS  tightened  up 
the  ethical  guidelines  that  govern  the  operation  of 
Catholic  healdi  facilities  around  die  country'.  The 
revised  guidelines  require  C:atholic  hospitals  to 
place  greater  distance  between  themselves  and  die  affiliate 
organizations  offering  sterilization  services.  A  new  directive 
(No.  70)  reads:  Q/thol/c  health  am-  orgamziitiom  are  not  pennit- 
ted  to  eiKT/ifje  in  ivwiediate  iinitenal  cooperation  in  actions  that  are 
intrinsically  roil,  such  as  ahoition,  euthanasia,  and  direct  steriliz-ti- 
tion. 

Compliance  with  the  new  directives  iiy  some  1,140 
health  care  f;icilities  is  expected.  However,  diese  new  nonns 
w  ill  have  particular  impact  on  die  practice  of  tubal  ligations 
among  non-Oadiolic  provider  partners  widi  C:atholic  healdi 
facilities.  Because  of  this,  reproductive-rights  groups  appear 
ready  to  use  the  directives  in  an  all-out  campaign  to  stop  any 
future  mergers  involving  Catholic  hospitals.  Already  such 
groups  have  introduced  a  novel  sti'ategy  to  use  charity'  laws 
to  challenge  Catholic  health  care  mergers. 

With  grants  ft-om  some  13  U.S.  foundations,  including 
Ford,  the  David  and  Lucile  Packard,  and  Turner  and  the 
George  Soros's  Open  Society  Institute,  the  National 
Women's  Law  Center  in  Washingtcm  has  just  issued  a  96- 
page  briefing  paper,  tided  Hospital  Mer^rers  and  the  Threat  to 
^   Woviens  Reproductive  Health  Sercices,  explaining  how  to  use 

1  FRANCIS  J.  BUTLER  is  the  president  of  Foundations  and  Donors 
£  Interested  m  Catholic  Activities  Inc.  (FADICA).  a  consortium  of 
<   private  grant-making  foundations. 
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charitable  asset  laws  to  enlist  state  attorneys  general  in  the 
effort  to  block  Catliolic  health  care  growth. 

Essentially  the  N.W.L.C.  paper  argues  that  a  charitable 
mission  can  be  viewed  as  changed  when  a  secular  hospital 
merges  widi  a  Catholic  one,  since  abortion  and  sterilization 
services  must  be  terminated  imder  the  directives.  Changing  a 
non-profit's  mission,  they  say,  violates  laws  designed  to  regu- 
late public  charities.  A  hospital  whose  mission  in  the  past  has 
included  a  full  range  of  health  care  services  to  the  community 
may  not  change  that  mission  later  because  they  are  entering 
into  agreements  with  religious  institutions,  according  to  the 
N.W.L.C. 

The  courts  have  not  yet  definitively  decided  this  question, 
but  attorneys  general  and  reproductive-rights  groups  have 
successfully  used  charitable  asset  laws  to  prevent,  modify  or 
dismantie  mergers  in  four  states. 

•  Nroj  Hampshire.  A  community  hospital  and  a  C^atholic 
medical  center  merged  in  1994.  Some  four  years  later  the 
attorney  general,  using  a  charity's  law  framework,  found  that 
a  charitable  instittition  could  not  exclude  the  community 
fi'om  ha\nng  a  \'oice  in  decisions  affecting  the  capacity  of  the 
institution  to  fulfill  its  mission.  The  contt'oversy  resulted  in  a 
decision  to  dissolve  the  consolidated  hospital  operations. 

•  NriV  Jersey.  Two  hospitals,  one  secular  and  one  Catholic, 
moved  toward  a  merger  into  a  single  hospital.  Tubal  ligations 
and  abortions  were  no  longer  available  dirough  the  secular 
hospital.  Merger  approval  was  granted.  However,  interven- 
tions by  pro-choice  groups  using  charitable  mission  standards 
resulted  in  the  secular  hospital's  agreement  to  establish  a  set- 
aside  fund  for  abortion  services  and  ttanspoitation. 

•  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  The  merger  of  a  Catholic  hospital 
and  a  non-Catholic  hospital  in  1994  resulted  in  die  tennina- 
tion  of  inpatient  tubal  ligations.  The  attorney  general  became 
involved  four  years  later  when  the  Catholic  participant  elimi- 
nated all  acute  care  services,  which  the  attorney  general  felt  to 
be  a  change  in  the  corporate  mission.  A  settlement  resulted  in 
the  sale  of  both  hospitals  to  a  for-profit  company. 

•  New  York.  An  Episcopal  and  a  Catholic  hospital 
attempted  to  merge  in  1999.  The  attorney  general,  respond- 
ing to  family  planning  advocates,  required  the  Episcopal 
member  to  notify  the  community  of  the  reduction  of  abor- 
tion and  sterilization  services  and  to  provide  a  toll-fi-ee  hot- 
line infomiing  consumers  about  where  such  services  could  be 
obtained. 

These  episodes  and  the  reaction  to  the  new  directives  on 
the  part  of  abortion  and  sterilization  advocates  suggest  there 
is  further  trouble  ahead  for  Catholic  health  care  providers. 
Working  with  a  well-financed  campaign,  reproductive-rights 
organizations  have  launched  a  multilevel  effort  to  sway  public 
opinion  against  the  growth  of  Catholic  health  care. 

The  National  Women's  Law  Center  is  circulating  to 
abortion  rights  networks  sample  letters  that  provide  boiler- 
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The  Cardinal  Suenens  Center 

is  pleased  to  announce 


Meet  Me  Under  the  Healing  Tree 

A  Gathering  of  Women  from  Jewish, 
Christian  &  MusUm  Traditions 

October  7,  2001  -  The  Hilton  at  Dulles  -  Washington,  DC 

levvish,  Christian,  and  Muslim  religious  traditions  (and  many  others)  are  familiar  with 
the  Tree  of  Life  image.  For  lews  it  is  the  burning  bush,  the  menorah,  the  kaballah  tree; 
for  Christians,  the  tree  of  life  in  Reivliilion  and  die  cross;  for  Muslims,  it  is  the  tree  on 
which  are  the  99  names  of  Allah.  A  think-tank  of  women  from  these  traditions 
gathered  to  consider  what  wisdom  from  their  traditions  could  be  shared  to  stem  the 
violence  and  heal  the  hurts  of  our  world. 

and 

The  Second  International  Conference 
for  Rectors  of  Major  Roman  Catholic  Seminaries 
on  themes  of  Incultiiration  and 
the  Inter-religious  Dialogue 


21-26  lanuary,  2002  Rome,  Italy 


Speakers: 

Mine.  Amira  Abdin 
(Great  Briuiin) 
Prof  Mahmoud  Ayoub 
(lehanon  &  USA) 
Mis  Eminence 

C.odfried  Cardinal  Danneels 
(Belgium) 


Facilitators: 

Sisier  Maiy  Boys,  SNiM  (USA) 

Rector-Delegate  Guests  of 

Rev.  Norberl  Andradi,  OMl 
(Sri  ImiiIui) 

Rev.  Stephen  Bosso  (USA) 
Rev.  lames  Brackiii  (USA) 
Rev.  Carlos  Garcia  Camader 
(Peni) 

Rev.  Denis  Caiiin  (Spuiii) 
Rev.  Daniel  Coryn,  OMl 
(South  Africa) 

Rev  Donald  Coz/.ens  (USA; 
Rev.  Beniamin  Oespo  Uipez,  SI 
(I'erti) 

Rev  loseph  DaoList,  S|  (USA) 
Rev.  Pierre  Dumoulln 
(Russia) 

Rev.  Brian  Grogaii  (Iretuiiii) 
Rev.  Kevin  Haggerty 
(Great  Britain) 


Rev.  Gustavo  Gutierrez,  OP 
(Peni) 

Rabbi  Shira  Lander 
(USA) 

Rev.  Thomas  Manickam,  CM! 
(Baugladore) 

Most  Reverend  loseph  Pittau,  S| 
(  Rome) 


Rev  Pablo  Navarro  (USA) 

the  Cardinal  Suenens  Center: 

Rev.  lozef  larab  (Slonaliia) 

Rev  Artur  Matuszek 

(Czech  Republic) 

Rev  leremiah  McGartliy  (USA) 

Rev  Thomas  McCreesh,  OP 

(USA) 

Rev  Daniel  McLellan,  OLM 
(USA) 

Rev.  Lniil  Moraes 

(Bangladesh) 

Rev  William  Morell,  OMl 

(USA) 

Rev  Damiano  Musonda 
(Zambia) 

Rev.  Francis  Nallapan,  OMl 
(India) 

Rev-  Lawrence  Nemer,  $W 
(Great  Britain) 


Rev.  Hector  Scerri 
(Malta) 

Rabbi  Sybil  Sheridan 

(Great  Britain) 

Rev  Hans  Waldentels,  S.f 

(Germany) 


Rev.  Peter  Schineller,  S|  (Nigeria) 


Rev.  Voilech  Nepsinsky 
(Sloi'atiia) 

Rev.  M.irk  O'Keete,  OSB 
(USA) 

Rev.  Roberto  Ospina 
(Columbia) 

Rev  lose  Maria  Recondo 
(Argentina) 

Rev.  Donald  Senior,  CP 
(USA) 

Rev  Wlodek  Skoczny 
(Poland) 

Rev.  Meinz  Sleegmann,  OMi 
(Germany) 

Rev.  Roderick  Strange  (Italy) 
Rev  Emilianiis  I'sasane,  OMl 
(Lesotho) 


Special  Guests  for  preliminary  planning  of  the  2004  Cx)nference  on  "Atileaivity  &  the  Formation  of 
Seminarians":  Rev.  Franco  Imoda,  SI,  Rcaor,  Gregorian  University,  Rome  &  Rev.  Ronald  Rolheiser,  OMl, 
General  Councillor  for  Canada  for  the  Missionary  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculale 

Uturgists:  Sister  Susan  Clark,  SND;  Rev.  Limes  Mongelluzzo 
Conference  Assistant  the  Rev.  Gabriella  Ijettini 


lire  Cardinal  Suenens  Onter  -  lohn  Camill  I  Iniversiiy  -  I  Iniversity  I  leiglils,  Ol  1  4411 8 
Tel;  216-397-4991  Fax:  216-397-1771    l>mail:  suenens@icu.edu  Web:  www.suenens.org 

Ptofessor  Dons  Doniiclfy,  Director,  llie  (  A>rilmdl  Suenens  (rincr, 

Mr  Bnan  Sinchak,  /\ilmimitralive  Coonimator.  llic  (  antindl  Skcuchs  CetUir 


plate  language  that  can  be  used 
engage  the  interest  of  state  attomi 
general  in  Catholic  health  care  mefi 
ers.  Motdel  op-ed  opinion  columns  ' 
local  newspapers  have  been  craftc( 
well  for  ready  use  wherever  Catht 
mergers  are  annf)unced.  The  user  si 
ply  drojis  in  the  name  of  the  hospiti 
involved.  i 

Meanwhile,  Catholics  for  a  Fi| 
Choice  has  mobilized  its  set  of  contaji; 
to  get  the  word  out  about  the  bishojii 
recent  vote  on  the  directives,  whii 
CIKF.C.  claims,  "ieopardizes  tlie  heal : 
and  well-being  oi  U.S.  women." 

Widi  the  help  of  the  Ford  Foimij. 
tion,  an  entire  organization  was  fomt 
to  monitor  threats  to  reproduct 
health  care  as  the  result  of  new  hosp 
partnerships.  MergerWatch  Ii 
already  offers  hands-on  assistance  to 
communities  where  health  care  mt: 
ers  with  religious  facilities  threatei 
die  preseivation  ol  reproductive  he;' 
services.  F'ollowing  the  bishops'  act 
on  the  directives,  MergerWai 
warned  that  community  groups 
over  the  country  will  be  monitor] 
(Catholic  health  care  mergers  for 
elimination  of  reproductive  health 
vices. 

Fhe  campaign  has  expanded  to 
broad  reach  ot  the  Internet  too.  1 
latest  example  is  Susan  Jacoby,  a  fr 
lance  writer,  who  posted  an  article 
lowing  the  bishops'  action  with 
title,  "Under  the  Kjiife  and  the  Cro: 
Jacob)'  rips  the  tightening  ot  the  6h\ 
rives  and  condemns  non-(>ath()lic  b 
[lital  boards  in  mergers  that  she  s 
have  "caved  in  to  sectarian  demands 

hi  the  meantime,  state  legislatt 
are  beginning  to  move,  hi  Califomi 
recendy  enacted  law  rec]uires  that 
attorney  general  review  all  futi 
health  care  mergers.  Further  legi; - 
rion  has  been  inti^oduced  in  Sacram 
to  to  suliject  all  contracts  for  Califoija 
Medical  assistance  under  MediCafOs 
the  condirion  that  they  provide  a  I  j 
spectrum  of  reproductive  health  M  ^ 
vices.  Although  passage  of  the  measl^ 
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s  in  doubt,  it  is  clear  that  in  die  lace  oi  a  well-funded 
and  propaganda  offensive  against  (^adiolic  hospitals,  it  is 
diat  these  institutions  step  up  their  efforts  to  get  dieir 
)f  the  story  to  the  public. 

lost  C>atholic  mergers  ha\  e  ver\'  little  effect  on  the  over- 
lilability  of  sterilization  antl  abortion  semces,  according 
;  Cadiolic  Ilealdi  Association  in  St.  Louis.  Data  there 
that  two-diirds  of  all  hospital  mergers  over  the  last  five 
have  not  involved  (^latholic  hospitals.  Although  they 
up  the  largest  single  group  ot  U.S.  non-for-profit  hos- 
C^adiolic  hospitals  represent  about  6  jiercent  of  all  sole 
lunit}'  health  care  providers  nationwide.  Vhe  hospitals 
ave  been  consolidating  and  merging  with  larger  systems 
iven  to  do  so  by  the  necessities  of  economic  survival, 
•cm  the  perspective  of  public  charity,  Catholic  hospi- 
ave  worked  miracles  to  stay  alive,  especially  in  recent 
They  have  capably  coped  with  gross  underpayment 
urance  companies  and  managed  care;  they  have  dealt 
the  escalating  cost  ol  drtigs,  nursing  shortages  and 
^eater  numbers  of  poor  and  uninsured  patients  who 
through  their  emergency  doors.  Even  more  chal- 
ig  has  been  the  transition  of  personnel  from  religious 
Organizations  like  the  C.H.A.  and  individual 
)lic  health  care  systems  have  been  spending  enor- 
amounts  of  rime  and  money  to  help  new  lay  leaders 
stand  and  articulate  the  distinctive  religious  values 


and  institutional  identity  of  Catholic  health  ministry. 

At  a  time  when  the  ranks  of  sisters  are  thinning  in 
(Cadiolic  health  care,  a  system  of  care  has  taken  shape  that  is 
better  integrated  into  the  life  of  the  local  church  than  it  has 
ever  been.  loday  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  collal)orarive 
approaches  between  (Catholic  hospitals  and  diocesan 
(>ath()lic  charities  in  caring  for  the  poor.  Parish  health  care 
[projects  that  sen'e  the  elderly  and  provide  health  screening 
in  urban  (Catholic  schools,  as  well  as  parish-based  hospice 
care,  have  woven  C>atholic  health  providers  into  the  fabric  of 
the  church's  broader  ministry.  And  more  movement  in  this 
direction  is  expected. 

.As  die  boards  of  the  larger  American  foundations  contin- 
ue to  fuel  die  new  campaign  to  slow  down  or  stop  Catholic 
health  care,  state  attorneys  general  may  be  wise  enough  to 
reject  the  premise  of  such  caisades — namely,  that  in  com- 
munity healdi  care,  one  size  fits  all. 

The  revised  and  tightened-up  ethical  directives  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  challenging  chapter  for  Catholic 
hospitals.  WTiile  the  bishops  righdy  set  forth  ethical  parame- 
ters in  a  new  economic  environment  for  church-related  hos- 
pitals, the  directives  will  require  a  more  vocal  and  supportive 
Catholic  community  to  ensure  that  these  superb  institutions, 
now  more  intertwined  with  die  day-to-day  niinistiy  of  the 
church,  are  not  left  alone  in  their  fight  to  preserve  health 
care  services  in  a  distinctively  religious  tradition.  0 


ATTENTION  CATHOUC  PHILANTHROPISTS 


Join  the  growing  movement  of  ''donor- advised"  philanthropy 

The  National  Catholic  Community  Foundation  will  help  you  support  charitable,  religious, 
cultural  and  education  activities  reflecting  the  human  dignity  proclaimed  by  the  Gospel  and 
affirmed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  expressed  at  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 


Trusted  and  Respected 

Only  $10,000 

Since  its  inception  in  1997,  NCCF  has 

/  Target  your  philanthropy  to  the 

gained  the  confidence  of  many 

causes  you  faithfully  support. 

/  Roman  Catholic  Dioceses 

/  The  initial  minimum  contribution 

/  Catholic  Religious  Orders 

to  create  a  donor-advised  fund  is 

/  Catholic  Organizations 

$10,000. 

/  Respected  Individuals 

/  There  are  no  start  up  costs. 

NCCF  is  a  501  (c)(3) 

organization 

To  find  out  more  about  iiow  the  NCCF  can  help  you  support  wiiat  you  believe  in 

Contact  the  National  Catholic  Community  Foundation 

Faith  Working  Through  Philanthropy 
1-800-757-2998  •  Fax:  410-571-0457  •  Website:  www.nccfcommunity.org 
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Tax  Relief,  the  Poor  and 
Bush's  Faith  Flank 


BY  WILLIAM  BOLL 


HIS  PAS]  su.MMKR  for  oiice,  the  talk  of  taxes 
around  the  countiy  was  not  just  about  how  high 
they  are.  It  was  about  how  to  spend  the  $300  or 
$600  in  rebates  mailed  out  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  with  compliments  from  President  Cieorge  W. 
Bush,  who  signed  a  trillion-dollar-plus  tax  bill  in  early 
June.  For  34  million  American  adults,  however,  no  refund 
checks  were  in  the  mail.  Some  believe  that  is  as  it  should 
be — these  people  did  not  owe  any  income  taxes  in  the  first 
place.  For  others,  it  betrays  the  bias  of  the  tax-cutting 
regime.  Policy  makers  have  asked  how  to  get  some  relief 
through  the  tax  system  to  low-end  wage  earners,  even  if 
they  are  not  socked  with  income  taxes.  An  unexpected 
answer  arrived  in  the  same  Bush  tax  bill  that  delivered  the 
greatest  gains  to  the  fewest  Americans. 

71ie  administration's  tax  package  gi-adually  doubles  the 
child  credit  to  $1,000  a  year  per  child  during  this  decade. 
'Lhat — according  to  the  administration  s  original  plan — was 
supposed  to  do  nothing  for  hard-up  families  whose  earn- 
ings are  so  low  that  they  do  not  owe  income  taxes.  But  the 
plan  had  to  be  refined  at  the  last  hour,  thanks  in  part  to  a 
constituency  that  popped  up  out  of  nowhere  in  the  tax  pol- 
icy field.  i\  provision  tucked  into  the  Senate  version — and 
pushed  all  the  way  through  by  a  coalition  in  which  reli- 
gious organizations  figured  prominently — made  the  child 
credit  pardy  refiindable.  l  hat  means  it  is  available  to  work- 
ing families  with  no  income  tax  liability,  after  credits. 

What  these  families  will  get  are  leftovers,  if  not  crumbs, 
from  the  tax-cut  banquet.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  magnificent 
banquet — and  as  they  say  in  Washington,  a  billion  here,  a 

WILLIAM  BOLE,  a  journalist  living  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  is  an  asso- 
ciate fellow  of  the  Woodstock  Theological  Center  at 
Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.C. 


billion  there,  and 
pretty  soon  you're  talking 
real  money.  In  this  case,  we're  talking 
about  an  estimated  half-million  people  cata- 
pulted out  of  poverty  over  the  next  nine  years. 

The  new  benefit  is  over  and  al)ove  the  Earned  Incoi 
lax  Credit,  the  alpha  of  refundability  and  a  relative  wi- 
fall  from  LIncle  Sam  for  the  working  poor  (at  least  |r, 
those  who  fill  out  a  confiising  tax  form  every  year).  If 
child  credit  is  not  as  liberal  as  the  E.I.T.C.,  which  circul; 
more  benefits  than  any  means-tested  program  except  M- 
icaid  and  that  was  slighdy  expanded  for  married  filen^ 
the  new  tax  bill.  Moreover,  the  credit  will  bypass  the  it« 
impoverished  families  with  incomes  of  $10,000  a  yeai 
less.  Still,  other  families  could  get  a  child  credit  amounl,g 
to  10  percent  of  every  $1,000  they  earn  above  that  inco  ' 
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The  Graduate  Program 

in  Ministry  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame 


Thus  a  two-child  family  earning  $15,000  could  see 
$500  in  additional  tax  relief  for  this  year,  leajiing 
to  $750  in  2005  (when  the  fonnula  shifts  to  15 
[percent  of  earnings  aho\  e  the  mark).  VVIien  the 
henefit  is  full\-  [ihased  in,  a  iamilv  with  tvxo 
children  earning  $20,000  will  reap  a  child 
credit  refund  of  up  to  $1,500.  For  such  a 
family,  that  will  come  on  top  of  more  than 
$3,000  routed  through  the  E.I.T.C., 
according  to  projections  hy  the  Center 
for  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities,  an 
anti-poverty  research  group  in  Wash- 
■  ington. 
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^   Who  Done  It? 

lliis  tiny  provision  of  the  tax  bill 
could  throw  a  swath  of  light  on  what 
has  evidently  emerged  as  a  real  con- 
stituency in  the  mind  of  the  Bush 
administration.  A  pivotal  hand  came 
from  organizations  wooed  by  the 
administration  for  the  presidents  signa- 
ture initiative  to  expand  government 
funding  of  religious  charities.  Some 
well-positioned  groups  played  a  quick 
game  of  hard  ball,  or  at  least  it  would 
seem  that  way  fr^om  a  politico's  view. 
The  hardest  challenge  was  to  make 
their  support  for  the  embattled  faith- 
based  initiative  contingent  upon  a  change  of 
heart  on  the  refundable  credit. 
One  manager  of  the  spiritual  squad  was  the 
Rev.  Jim  Wallis,  pastor  of  the  evangelically  rooted 
ojourners  community  in  Washington  and  the  driving 
rce  behind  Call  to  Renewal,  a  Christian  anti-poverty 
ance  of  white  and  black  evangelicals.  Catholics  and 
ral  Protestants.  When  Wallis  caught  wind  of  a  Con- 
>ional  leaders'  plan  to  let  the  refimdable  credit  perish 
House-Senate  conference,  he  telephoned  John  Carr, 
social-action  aide  to  the  U.S.  Catholic  bishops,  and 
trategy  of  faith-and-credit  linkage  was  hatched.  Wil- 
perbolized  in  an  interview  that  during  the  lobbying 
in  late  May,  "George  Bush  couldn't  turn  around  in 
k'w  days  without  somebody  from  the  religious  com- 
t\  talking  to  him  about  the  refundable  child  tax 


hough  some  onlookers  gave  some  credit  to  the  role 
e  bishops  and  to  Bush's  concern  for  the  "C^atholic 

in  a  rushed  inteniew  C]arr  was  less  free  with  his  rec- 
ions.  "1  could  say  it  was  a  fidl  court  press — everyone 

[xirishioners  to  cardinals,"  he  allowed,  sharing  con- 
ihat  gratuitous  publicity  might  jeopartlize  fresh  open- 
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Life-Size  Nativity  Scene 

This  unique  life-size  Nativity  set  is 
superb  in  every  detail  ol  sculpture 
and  color  It  is  expertly  hand-cast  m 
rigid,  reintorced  hberglass,  more 
durable  than  marble  and  stone  at  a 
traction  of  the  weight  All  finishes 
and  materials  are  selected  for  ease 
of  maintenance  and  exceptional 
resistance  to  damage.  A  timeless 
work  of  craftsmanship  Each  figure  is 
hand-painted,  tiniquc  and  unusual 
Exacting  attention  to  detail  evident 
in  each  piece- 
Figures  available  individually  ($1 ,865  each)  or  as  a  complete  20-piece  set  ($29, 185). 
Stable  also  available  ($5,675):  1  1'  wide  x  8'  high  x  6'  deep 

Also  available: 

36"  Nativity  Set 

Standing  figures  are  36"  tall,  vi'ith  kneeling  figures  In  proportion. 

Figuies  available  individually  ($1,055) 

or  as  a  complete  19-piece  set  ($12, 100) 

Stable  ($1,590)  is  60"  wide  x  42"  high  x  44"  deep 

I  8"  Nativity  Set 

All  pieces  are  securely  attached  to  a  fiberglass  platform.  No  pieces  can 
ever  be  missing.  The  entire  Nativity  platform  (all  f9  pieces  plus  wooden 
backdrop)  can  be  easily  stored  in  the  original  shipping  carton. 
No  valuable  time  is  lost  assembling  the  Nativity  set  during  your  busy 
season.  Finished  in  traditional  tones,  hand-cast,  hand-painted. 
19-piece  Old  World  Set  ($6,475). 
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ings  to  C^ungrt'ss  and  the  administration.  Freely  enough, 
the  president  ot  the  U.S.  Conference  of  CathoHc  Bishops 
had  given  Bush  friendly  advice  in  an  open  letter  dated 
May  23.  "The  credibility  of  the  supporters  of  the  faith- 
based  initiative  might  suffer,"  wrote  Bishop  Joseph  A. 
Fiorenza,  "it  the  administration  is  seen  as  offering  strong 
words  on  confronting  povert\'  but  then  allows  the  only 
provision  of  the  ta.\  bill  which  directly  helps  poor  tamilies 
to  be  removed." 

Some  of  the  more  disgruntled  noises  fix)m  fiiith  quar- 
ters were  piped  through  the  Wliite  House  office  of  John  J. 
Dilulio,  who  has  since  stepped  down  as  coordinator  ot  the 
administratif)n's  faith-based  initiative.  Finally,  it  was 
through  his  friend  Dilulio  that  Wallis  heard  that  the  WHiite 
House  was  waving  off  a  conservative  Repul)lican  blockade 
ot  the  chilli  credit.  At  some  late  moment,  the  president 
seems  to  have  come  around  on  the  question,  just  in  time 
for  him  to  take  credit  for  the  provision  in  his  weekly  radio 
address  on  May  26. 

For  Wallis,  Carr  and  others  ot  like  mind,  the  child- 
credit  drive  was  a  salvaging  mission  in  a  $1.35  trilli(jn 
swamp  of  tax  slashing.  Official  numbers  indicate  35  per- 
cent of  the  gains  will  go  to  the  top  1  percent  ot  the 
inccjme  bracket.  An  equal  share  will  reach  the  rest  of  the 
h>rtunate  fifth  in  America,  leaving  about  one-third  for 
everyone  else.  The  short  argument  for  this  is  that  the 


wealthiest  Americans  paid  the  most  income  taxes,  so  dy 
should  get  the  most  back.  The  longer  argument  is  basic- 
ly  moral.  It  says  the  well-to-do  deserve  the  bre  > 
because,  in  Bush's  words,  these  are  "the  folks  whf) 
America's  bills."  One  rallying  cry  was  that  the  gow 
ment  should  not  be  "punishing  the  successful"  with  in- 
dinate  taxes.  In     meeting  with  religious  leaders,  a  1 
Senate  aide  to  the  Republican  leadership  reportc 
protested  that  tax  breaks  for  the  poor  wfjuld  mean  1 
relief  "for  those  who  work  harder." 

Regarding  the  "folks  who  pay  the  bills,"  die  critics 
the  tax  bill  stressed  that  folks  way  down  the  ladder  ma\  i 
be  tooring  the  income-tax  bill,  but  they  pay  plenty  of  otir 
taxes — payroll,  state,  sales,  excise  and  so  on.  From  t 
view,  one  bias  of  the  Bush  tax  package  is  that  it  hitches 
rebate  program  strictly  to  payment  ot  income  taxes.  Cj 
sequently,  26  percent  of  the  adult  population  saw  no  chi 
in  the  mail;  another  13  percent  received  only  paru 
rebates.  I 

The  ideological  oppositions  are  striking  yet  dialectil 
They  have  created  bipartisan  ways  ot  extending  tax  bene" 
to  the  working  poor,  primarily  through  periodic  expansi(S 
of  the  E.I.T.C. — which  says  something  for  politics 
W^ishington.  This  time  around.  Republican  leaders  put 
a  fight  against  a  new  refundable  credit,  but  they  evidei , 
changed  their  minds  to  the  tune  of  a  projected  $61  bill 
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Jesus  invited  his  disciples  to 
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enefits,  spread  over  the  decade.  That  is  aside  From  an 
lional  $17  billion  in  new  E.I.T.C.  benefits  for  duai- 
ing  couples  (included  in  ibe  ailininistrarion's  proposal). 
It  the  tax  bill  will  do  to  Americans  ol  meager  or  modest 
ns,  if  resources  tor  other  |)ul)lic  needs  shrivel,  is  anoth- 
atter. 

iome  in  the  faith-based  realm  are  seeing  the  refundable 
I  credit  as  a  sign.  Since  the  president  took  office,  much 
been  heard  from  the  Call  to  Renewal  fiock,  not  just 
:t  getting  contracts  h^om  government,  but  also  about 
ng  a  seat  at  the  table  of  policy  making.  To  start  with, 
y  on  diat  Hank  would  love  to  help  instigate  a  refund- 
ty  revolution.  They  speak  of  the  partially  refundable 

credit  as  a  good  start,  meaning  that  it  should  eventu- 
cover  the  full  $1, ()()()  for  each  child.  They  talk  of 
nding  the  E.I.T.C.  They  propose  making  the  tax  credit 
lay  care  expenses  refundable.  \      evangelical  theolo- 

Ronald  J.  Sider  remarks  that  refimdability  is  applaud- 
cross  ideological  lines  because  it  "helps  the  poor, 
rds  work,  strengthens  the  family  and  discourages  wel- 

.ctually,  some  in  the  anti-welfare  brigades  have  grown 
(US  about  this  sort  of  tax  aid,  seeing  it  as  merely  anoth- 
annel  for  welfare  transfer  payments.  Not  all  the  worri- 
re  adverse  to  anti-poverty  measures.  C.  Eugene 
erie — a  deputy  treasury  secretary  in  the  Reagan 


administration,  now  of  the  Urban  Institute  in  Washing- 
ton— helped  design  the  refimdable  child  credit,  partly,  as  a 
back-door  way  of  patching  a  pothole  in  the  F',.I.1'.C.,  which 
in  effect  penalizes  families  as  their  earnings  reach  upwards 
of  $1 5,()()().  (  The  principal  Senate  sponsors  were  Olympia 
Snowe,  Republican  of  Maine,  and  John  Keriy,  Democrat  of 
Massachusetts.)  Nonetheless,  he  says  of  the  child-credit 
cause,  "I  don't  think  it's  a  pure  slam-dunk." 

Steuerle  worries  about  running  larger  and  larger  expen- 
tliture  programs  through  a  desperately  overburdened  I.R.S. 
Me  says  low-income  households  already  have  to  fill  out  tax 
forms  that  rival  in  complexit)'  those  of  venture  capitalists. 
More  philosophically,  he  broaches  a  question  echoed  in  an 
interview  by  Chris  Bergin,  who  edits  the  influential  Wash- 
ington journal  Tax  Notes:  should  every  wage  earner  have 
to  pay  some  income  taxes  simply  as  a  matter  of  participa- 
tion in  society? 

There  is  a  higher  question,  which  the  faith  brigade 
hopes  to  highlight  as  hearings  begin  in  Congress  this  fall 
on  reauthorizing  welfare  reform:  WTiat  mix  of  public  poli- 
cies and  private  energies  are  needed  to  erase  the  scandal  of 
widespread  poverty  in  America  after  an  unparalleled  eco- 
nomic boom  that  appears  to  be  turning  sour?  Just  getting 
powerful  people  to  ask  that  question,  early  and  often, 
would  be  a  signal  that  the  child-credit  triumph  was  more 
than  a  fluke.  0 
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Resolving  Disputes 
Within  the  Church 


BY  THOMAS  T.  BR UN  DACE 

IN  THi-:  (;()SPKL  OKjoiix  (20:19-23)  Jesus  appeared  to 
his  fearful  disciples  after  die  resurrection  and  uttered 
the  words  "Peace  be  with  you."  He  then  showed  the 
disciples  his  hands  and  his  side.  In  this  account  of  the 
resurrection,  Jesus  connected  the  experience  of  peace  or 
shalom  widi  an  acknowledgement  of  the  woiuids  he  had  suf- 
fered and  the  truth  that  such  peace  is  not  really  possible 
unless  one  has  journeyed  the  painful  course  from  Good  Fri- 
day to  Easter  Sunday. 

As  ("hristians,  our  common  goal  is  the  peace  that  Jesus 
announced  in  this  post-resurrection  scene.  But  the  sense  of 
wholeness  or  integrity  that  comes  from  peace  often  is  not 
possible  unless  one  has  first  navigated  the  painftil  path  of  dis- 
cerning the  tiaith  and,  upon  completing  such  discernment, 
doing  justice  based  upon  that  truth. 

As  a  canonist,  I  believe  it  is  the  role  of  die  practitioner  of 
canon  law  to  develop  and  implement  snaictures  that  accurate- 
1\'  discern  tiaith  and  dien  apjily  justice  based  upon  that  tinth. 

Lhifortunately,  within  our  C^atholic  commimit\',  members 
of  the  foithftil  often  dispute  the  tRith  of  a  simation  and  the 
justice  to  be  applied.  Too  often  in  recent  history,  pardy 
because  of  a  lack  of  practical  stnictures  for  settiing  internal 
church  disputes,  these  matters  have  been  taken  to  the  secular 
courts. 

With  its  vast  parish  and  school  strucmres,  the  Archdio- 
cese ot  Milwaukee  is  one  of  die  largest  employers  in  the  10- 
county  area  that  c(jmprises  the  diocese,  hievitably  disputes 
arise,  most  often  involving  personnel  issues.  Pastors  firing 
school  principals  without  adequate  consultation  or  documen- 
tation, church  administrators  restructuring  positions  to  elimi- 
nate perceived  personnel  problems,  church  workers  making 
claims  of  sexual  or  age  discrimination — these  are  typical 
issues  that  disrupt  local  church  communities,  often  leading  to 
scandal  as  well  as  civil  litigaticjn.  Does  the  church  have  at  its 
disposal  sufficient  tools  to  resolve  these  issues  internally? 

Eor  more  than  30  years  die  Canon  Law  Society  of  Amer- 
ica has  studied  the  role  of  canon  law  in  the  resolution  of 
internal  disputes  that  arise  within  the  church.  Various  somc- 
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rures  have  been  tested  in  several  American  dioceses,  s 
with  greater  success  than  others. 

X-VTien  I  became  judicial  vicar  of  the  Archdiocese  of. 
waukee  in  1995,  I  was  asked  to  implement  one  of  d 
experimental  sducuires.  Borrowing  procedtiral  norms  frc 
1991  C.L.S.A.  report,  Protection  of  Rights  of  Persons  itm 
Church,  the  archdiocese  now  has  successfully  heard  abou 
cases  of  administrative  recourse  without  a  single  one  of  t 
cases  subsequently  being  taken  to  the  civil  courts.  N. 
important  than  the  money  saved  by  not  having  to  pay  at 
ney  and  court  fees,  settlements  and  penalties,  is  the  fact 
the  archdiocese  has  established  structures  that  raise  the  1 
of  justice  for  members  of  our  local  church. 

Since  the  1983  Code  of  Cavoii  Law  provides  minimal  g 
ance  on  how  administrative  recourse  is  to  be  done  on  a  di 
san  level,  this  leaves  to  the  local  bishop  significant  discre 
as  to  how  recourse  against  decisions  of  adminisd'ative  pc 
is  to  be  dealt  with  in  his  diocese.  Some  bishops  prefer  to  1 
die  such  cases  personally,  but  often  they  find  that  their  i 
time  and  energy  limitations  prohibit  them  from  thorouj 
investigating  every  dispute  that  lands  on  dieir  desk.  The  ( 
ger  in  such  an  approach  is  that  there  will  be  arbitrary  c 
sions  regarding  the  merits  of  the  case  as  well  as  the  reme 
to  be  applied. 

In  die  Archdiocese  of  Milwaukee,  the  process  of  dis] 
resolution  is  premised  on  the  principle  of  subsidiarity  \ 
lowing  Mt.  18:15-20,  die  initial  structures  of  dispute  res 
tion  are  as  close  to  the  dispute  as  possible,  usually  on  a  pa 
level.  Every  parish  has  been  requested  to  set  up  appropi 
ginevance  procedures  and  structures  to  hear  cases. 

Only  upon  failing  to  resolve  the  dispute  on  the  local  1 
is  the  issue  allowed  to  reach  the  level  of  the  appropi 
diocesan  office.  Only  after  again  failing  to  resolve  the  dis) 
is  the  case  admitted  to  the  due  process  office  of  the  arch 
cese.  Should  this  office  be  unable  to  resolve  the  dispute, 
case  may  be  admitted  to  die  Archdiocesan  Court  of  Eqi 
where  both  sides  are  immediately  provided  with  canoi 
advocates.  A  panel  of  three  canonists  hears  the  ma- 
employing  the  seldom-used  "Oral  Contentious  Process 
the  code  (cc.  1656-70).  Upon  deliberation,  the  canonists  i 

der  an  opinion  to  the  archbishop  as  to  the  ficts  of  the  ma;i 
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ipplical)lc  law  and  magisterial  teaching,  and  they  then 
recommendations  for  the  just  settlement  ot  the  issue, 
archbishop,  as  die  chief  judge  ot  the  diocese,  is  free  to 
)t,  decline  or  amend  the  opinions  and  recommendations 
I  by  the  Archtliocesan  (]ouit  ot  Equity, 
laving  participated  in  numerous  cases  that  have  reached 
us  levels  of  our  diocesan  structure,  we  have  learned  that 
•  are  patterns  of  disputes  that  arise  time  antl  again.  Most 
i  that  are  hierarchically  appealed  are  not  legal  issues  so 
1  as  human  and  communication  issues.  When  disputes 
-  parties  often  quickly  cut  off  communication  with  each 
■.  The  sides  ann  themselves  with  dieir  alleged  grievances 
•esponses.  Civil  legal  counsel  often  is  consulted.  Even 

1  one  side  begins  to  understand  that  the  other  side  may 
a  legitimate  point,  the  need  to  save  face  becomes 
nount. 

has  been  a  common  experience  for  our  due  process 

2  to  begin  mediation  procedures  and  subsequently 
oy  internal  church  legal  remedies  simply  to  find  out  at  a 
date  that  all  the  alleged  victim  ever  wanted  was  an  apol- 
Sincere  and  heartfelt  apologies  may  be  the  most  under- 
legal  as  well  as  Christian  remedy  to  internal  church  dis- 

is  my  belief  that  civil  attorneys  often  do  a  disservice  to 
hurch,  as  well  as  to  the  practice  of  justice,  when  they 
sel  parties  to  cease  communication  and  never  offer 
gies.  In  such  cases,  civil  attorneys  are  asking  die  church 
)p  being  the  church,  which  is  a  sure 
:o  trouble. 

'n  the  level  of  the  human  and 


communication  issues  involved  in  conflict  resolution,  it  has 
been  our  experience  that  the  presenting  issue  is  rarely  the 
true  issue.  Disputants  often  approach  our  office  with  out- 
landish claims  of  having  been  wn^nged.  Subsequent  meetings 
w  ith  the  various  parties  involved  result  in  a  puzzle  of  paradox- 
ical and  illogical  accotints  of  the  dispute.  A  critical  question  to 
ask  when  such  scenarios  arise  is  this:  "The  story  as  presented 
makes  little  or  no  sense;  what  is  really  going  on?"  The  answer 
to  diat  question  often  is  the  key  to  understanding  the  dispute 
as  well  as  to  discerning  possible  remedies. 

In  dealing  with  persons  in  dispute,  the  church  must 
always  honesdy  seek  the  truth  about  die  matters  in  question 
and,  furthermore,  have  the  courage  to  provide  just  solutions 
based  upon  the  magisterial  teachings  of  the  church  and  canon 
law.  To  accomplish  this  lofty  goal,  appropriate  structures  for 
the  resolution  of  disputes  need  to  exist  in  the  local  church 
ct)nimunity.  The  Code  of  Canon  Lmv  provides  wide  discretion 
for  diocesan  bishops  to  establish  dispute  resolution  stitictures 
within  their  dioceses.  The  failure  to  implement  such  sa\ic- 
ttn-es  only  invites  disputants  to  take  their  disputes  to  civil 
courts. 

St.  Paul,  among  others,  saw  the  shame  and  scandal  of 
Christians  using  nonreligious  court  systems  to  settle 
grievances,  especially  in  disputes  among  believers  (1  Cor. 
6:1-11).  Using  the  wide  latitude  the  Code  of  Canon  Law 
allows  diocesan  bishops  to  settle  disputes  within  their  dioce- 
ses, die  administration  of  justice,  if  pursued  vigorously,  ener- 
getically and  courageously,  is  attainable  on  the  level  of  the 
ocal  church.  y^^:^^r  pgf 
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Dialogue, 
Debate 

Sexual  Diversity  and 
Catholicism 

Toward  the  Development  of  Moral 
Theology 

Ed.  by  Patricia  Beattie  Jung  with  Joseph 
Andrew  Coray 

l.itiuxiiiil  Pms.  ^^JlpS29.')\  ]SB\ 

According  to  Archbishop  T;ircisio 
Bertonc,  Secretin'  of  the  (Congregation 
for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  it  may  be 
heretical  to  hold  that  church  teaching 
can  learn  from  experience.  If  so,  this 
collection  ot  essays  is  filled  with  heresy. 
In  the  \'atican  approach,  one  begins 
with  Catholic  teaching.  Experience  is 
welcomed  it  it  warrants  that  teaching, 
but  deemed  distorted  it  it  discontirms 
the  teaching. 

Most  of  the  16  authors  ot  this  col- 
lection incline  somew  hat  to  the  op|)osite 
error,  namcU',  that  trailitional  moral 
norms  must  be  changed  whenever  they 
do  not  conh)rm  to  contemporarv'  experi- 
ence. Like  the  great  majorit)'  of  Ameri- 
can Catholics,  these  authors  disagree  at 
important  points  with  official  teaching 
(jn  sexuality.  Wliat  distinguishes  them 
from  the  average  American  Catholic  is 
that  thev  have  thought  long  and  deeply 
about  (Catholic  theology.  Moreover, 
unlike  so  many  who  migrate  from  the 
church,  these  scholars  ha\e  chosen  to 
v\()rk  within  this  (Catholic  colony,  even 
as  thev  work  to  change  the  sexual  laws 
ot  the  tatherland. 

Most  of  these  essays,  all  of  which  are 
well  worth  reading,  derive  from  a  sym- 
posium at  Lo\'ola  L'ni\ersit\  in  (Chica- 
go. The  authors  collectively  illustrate 
how,  ()\er  time,  the  practice  ot  (Catholic 
theologizing  leads  to  the  mutual  modifi- 
cation an(.l  correction  ot  receivetl  tratli- 
tion,  official  teaching  and  present  expe- 
rience. 

VVIiile  the  maiority  of  (Catholics  no 
longer  agree  with  church  teaching  on 
many  se.xual  issues,  that  majority  has  not 
similarly  shitted  on  the  issue  ot  homo- 
sexuality. Most  authors  ot  this  hook — 


which  deals  mainly  with  homosexuali- 
ty— travel  in  a  different  direction.  (  The- 
ologians, like  the  magisterium,  appeal 
selectively  to  the  seiisiis  fidcliiiiii.)  What 
follows  are  some  highlights  ot  the  jour- 
ney. 

Bishop  Thomas  Gumbleton,  w  hose 
pastoral  zeal  often  makes  him  the  patron 
saint  ot  lost  causes,  describes  hov\-,  in  his 
own  family,  church  teaching  has  been 
harmful.  Without  approving  homosexti- 
al  activitv,  he  pleads  that  gay  and  lesbian 
persons  are  fcjllovving  their  conscience. 
While  this  pastoral  approach  is  daring 
tor  a  bishop,  it  avoids  the  c]uestion  that 
theologians  must  press;  is  homosexual 
activity  wrong?  In  the  book's  most  con- 
servative essay,  James  Hanigan,  a  ]iro- 
fessor  of  moral  theolog\'  and  chair  ot  the 
theology  department  at  lOuquesne  L  ni- 
versit}',  rightly  observes  that  the  con- 
temporaiy  debate  turns  on  whether  con- 
temporary experience  antl  science  can 
"override"  biblical  and  ecclesiastical 
teaching. 

(^f  course,  the  answ  er  depends  on 
the  issue.  Pope  John  Paul  II  allows  con- 
temporary experience  to  overritle  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition  on  capital  punish- 
ment. Susan  Ross,  a  prf)fessor  ot 
theolog}'  antl  women's  studies  at  Loyola 
L'niversir\'  (Chicago,  points  out  how  the 
pope  similarly  sets  aside  the  hist(jrical- 
critical  approach  when  treating  scrip- 
tural texts  on  sexualit)'  in  tavor  ot  a 
more  meditative,  cosmic  approach.  And 
when  it  comes  to  the  (i  to  10  biblical 
texts  on  homosexualit) ,  church  teaching 
invokes  a  more  literal  reading. 

The  authors  of  the  biblical  section 
of  this  book,  by  contrast,  use  the  histori- 
cal-critical methoil  to  show  that  what 
the  original  authors  intentled  is  not  rele- 
vant to  contemporaiy  lite.  .A^s  Mar\'  Rose 
D'Angelo,  w  ho  teaches  theolog\'/gender 
studies  at  the  University  ot  Notre 
Dame,  very  heljifullv  points  out,  liberal 
sch(dars  often  use  two  strategies  t(j 
"override"  the  biblical  condemnations  of 
homosexual  activity.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  cross-examine  those  whcj  adduce 
such  texts  while  ignoring  many  other 
texts,  e.g.,  the  Bible's  condemnation  ot 
marital  sex  during  the  menstrual  period 
and  its  rec]uirement  that  ra[)ists  marry 
their  victims.  'Fhey  note  that  Scripture 


often  acts  like  a  mirror:  we  see  wh. 
already  believe.  .-And  they  querv'  w  hi 
homophobia  explains  the  selectivitv . 

On  the  other  hand,  exegetes 
argue  that  homosexual itv'  in  the  Bib 
not  homosexuality  "as  we  know 
After  examining  the  New  Testan 
context,  Bruce  Malina,  a  professn 
biblical  studies  at  Creighton  Univ  ei 
charges  that  Paul's  teaching  on  hu 
sexuality  cannot  make  sense  to  us  ui 
21st  century.  (One  should  at  leasi 
whether  any  lack  of  coherence  bet\ 
the  tradition  and  our  experience  m. 
be  due  to  our  blindness.) 

D',\ngelo  and  Patricia  Beattie  J 
a  professor  of  moral  theology  at  Lo 
Chicago,  recommend  a  third,  n 
aggressive  approach.  They  argue  tha 
some  matters  Scripture  is  "morally 
taken."  They  propose  a  preferei 
option  tor  victims  of  the  oppressive 
ual  and  gender  hierarchies  still  supf 
eil  b\'  the  Bible.  According  to 
philosopher  David  (Ozar  (Loyola  Q 
go),  the  source  of  the  problem  is 
male/female-heterosexual  paradi 
1  his  paradigm  obscures  the  tact 
most  people  do  not  strictly  fit  these 
egories  (there  is  some  tendency  tov 
homosexualit)  in  most  heterosexi 
and  most  men  have  "feminine"  tenc 
cies  and  vice  versa).  Worse,  the  stan 
paradigm  blinds  us  to  those  who 
cross-dressing,  intersexed,  bisexua 
homosexual.  And  injustice  is  the  rest 

Sidney  Callahan  draws  upon 
experience  as  wite,  mother  and  pre 
sional  psychologist  to  argue  that 
church's  norms  insufficiently  take 
account  the  complexity  of  sexuality, 
aah  Crawford  and  Brian  Zaml 
(somewhat  biased)  use  numerous  em'' 
ical  studies  to  demonstrate  that  real 
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lesbian  persons  do  not  fit  most  of 
.tereot)'pcs.  S-.ully,  they  also  report 
negative  attitudes  ot  h()nioi)ho- 
leterosexism  are  associated  witli 
iosity,  sexual  conservatism  and 
)ritarian  practices, 
inally,  in  a  remarkable  essay, 
ina  Traina,  who  teaches  religion  at 
hwestern  Universit)',  compares  her 
I  experience  as  a  wife  and  mother 
the  normative  descriptions  i^resent- 
•John  Paul  II.  She  commends  him 
epicting  sex  at  its  ideal  best,  but 
■ves  that  perhaps  only  10  times  in 
■r  years  of  marriage  has  she  experi- 
i  such  sex.  I'hen  she  persuasively 
mstrates  how  trying  constantly  to 
e  such  an  ideal  would  have  ruined 
aarriage  and  family.  During  the 
centur)'  the  principles  ot  the  mag- 
um's  sexual  ethics  have  massively 
ged,  in  great  part  through  the 
ing  of  Pope  Jolm  Paul  II.  These 
fes  largely  occurred  not  through 
al  exegesis  or  recovery  of  tradition, 
irough  the  influence  of  contempo- 
cience  and  experience.  These  fine 
s  continue  this  development  of 
theology.  Edward  Vacek 
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tory  of  Blacks  in  the  Military 
I  the  Revolution  to  Desert  Storm 

I  Buckley 

/  llniise.  4^2p$29.9S.  ISBN  037)  )(I279S 

luckley's  synopsis  of  African  Amer- 
nvolvement  in  the  armed  forces 
s  as  its  thesis  Harriet  Beecher 
's  declaration  in  1855  that  blacks 
ilways  fought  magnanimously  and 
;ally  for  their  country  despite  its 
tions  of  their  civil  rights.  To 
istrate  Stowe's  point,  Buckley — a 
^  ilist  and  the  author  of  her  family 
■  V.  The  Homes — packs  three  not- 
complementary  historiographi- 
tliods  into  one  volume, 
ickley's  first  technique  is  to  sum- 
!  -■  the  social  history  of  all  African 
I  c;ins.  This  provides  fine  accounts 


of  everyday  slave  and  civilian  life 
between  and  during  v\ars.  Such  an 
apjiroach  not  only  reveals  their  ca[iacity 
to  transcend  ill  treatment;  it  also  testi- 
fies that  blacks  have  grafted  their  per- 
sonal struggle  tor  treedom  onto  w  hatev- 
er cause  ot  liberty  the  country  was 
pursuing  at  a  particular  time.  In  doing 
so,  they  have  forced  their  own  contribu- 
tions to  national  values  into  the  Ameri- 
can mosaic.  I  bis  was  especialK'  true 
during  the  Civil  War,  when  the  mere 
presence  of  black  Union  soUliers  atlded 
emancipation  to  national  unity  as  a  war 
goal.  Buckley  provides  a  convincing 
answer  to  separatist  perspectives  that 
the  African  American  experience  is  so 
alienated  from  the  American  main- 
stream that  no  integration  is  possible. 

Buckley's  second  technique  is  to 
provide  a  strategic  synopsis  of  .\merican 
military  history.  How  has  our  military 
prepared  for  war  over  the  years?  How- 
has  it  identified,  prepared  for  and 
waged  conflicts  against  specific  ene- 
mies, and  how  have  black  soldiers  fitted 
into  those  strategic  plans?  This  tech- 
nique shows  how  crucial  black  man- 
power has  been,  especially  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  when  the  chronically 
short-staffed  Continental  Army  might 
well  have  lost  without  reinforcements 
from  free  blacks. 

Buckley's  third  and  most  space-con- 
suming approach,  heavily  influenced  by 
historians  like  Stephen  Ambrose,  is  to 
provide  numerous  anecdotes  concern- 
ing the  combat  experiences  of  individu- 
al black  soldiers,  many  taken  from  per- 
sonal interviews  with  veterans.  These 
stories  more  than  amply  document  the 
heroism  ot  the  soldiers  concerned,  but 
they  create  a  stylistic  dissonance  within 
the  book  itselfi  It  is  difficult  to  know 
\v  hether  Buckley  prefers  the  strategic  (jr 
the  tactical,  the  macro  or  the  micro,  in 
her  approach  to  purely  military  matters. 
Aware  that  American  culture  has  had 
both  a  historiographical  and  a  cinematic 
tendency  to  omit  the  role  of  black  sol- 
diers, Buckley  tends  tcjward  the  oppo- 
site compulsion  of  trying  to  include 
every  possible  heroic  story  in  her  narra- 
tive. 

The  emphasis  on  individual  courage 
causes  an  additional  problem.  Some  of 
the  wars  in  which  black  soldiers  partici- 
pated, such  as  the  Indian  wars  of  the 
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late  1800's  and  the  Filipino  insurrec 
of  1899-1902,  were  morally  cf)m| 
struggles  against  people  ot  color.  W 
Buckley  notes  that  there  was  dis' 
from  these  wars  among  African  An; 
cans,  she  glosses  over  such  opposi 
quickly  to  return  to  combat  narrative 
exhibit  on  the  centenary  of  the  Fill] 
insurrection  at  the  Washington  S 
Historical  Museum  in  1999  captured 
ter  than  Buckley  does  the  tendenc; 
black  soldiers  to  identify  with  the  re 
after  arriving  in  the  Philippines.  Buc 
misses  an  opportunity  here  to  si 
African  Americans  asserting  a  citiz  ^"J 
right  to  question  the  government  as  M 
as  fight  for  it. 

Students  of  American  Catholic  hi 
ry  will  note  African  Anerican  partic 
tion  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War  of  1936 
The  integrated  Abraham  Line 
Brigade,  along  with  revulsion  aga: 
international  fascism,  attracted  ni 
blacks  to  the  republican  side.  Buc| 
correctly  cites  this  participation  zi 
indication  that  blacks  were  among 
first  Americans  to  sense  the  dangellK 
right-wing  totalitarianism  in  the  19'|  1 
Mussolini's  invasion  of  Ethiopia 
Nazi  projects  for  "racial  purity" 
informed  such  prescience.  Howe 
Buckley  glosses  over  the  Spanish  Re] 
lie's  anticlericalism  and  persecutioil 
the  church,  which  were  major  cono 
for  American  Catholics  at  the  till' 
Instead  she  emphasizes  general  disol' 
fort  with  the  Communist  sympathiel 
many  Lincoln  Brigade  members  as 
major  source  of  uneasiness  with 
brigade  back  home. 

Some  military  icons  receive  revis 
ist  treatment  in  this  book,  as  Buckley  J| 
sents  untlattering  decisions  these  o 
manders  maile.  Washington  tried  to 
black  participation  upon  first  taking  c 
mand  of  the  Continental  Army.  Ei 
hower  opposed  President  Trum; 
order  to  desegregate  the  military.  Ge  j 
al  Colin  Powell,  by  contrast,  receives  | 
atively  uncritical  treatment.  Buckley  P 
sents  Powell's  role  as  chair  of  the  J 
Chiefs  of  Staff  during  the  Persian  < 
war  victory  as  the  sjnibolic  culmind 
of  the  military's  integration  process/ j 
idealization  inclines  her  to  dismiss  c 
cisms  of  the  way  that  war  was  wagec 
she  relies  heavily  on  British  military 
torian  John  Keegan's  praise  for  Pov|. 
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is  a  shortcoming,  because  PowcH's 
ity  need  not  suffer  ft-oni  profession- 
icism  of  his  military  judgment, 
er  lapses  from  objectivity  reflect 
:t  that  history  is  f;ir  from  Buckley's 
•oncern  in  this  i)ook.  She  is  also  a 
activist  concerned  for  the  plight  ot 
s  urban  youth.  She  concludes  with 
al  Powell's  leadership  at  the  Presi- 
Summit  for  America's  Future  in 
1997,  an  occasion  that  suggested 
dues  traditionally  nurtured  by  the 
y  can  assist  the  young.  Buckley  is 
o  endorse  that  suggestion.  Despite 
thodological  flaws,  her  book  pro- 
imple  evidence  that  military  lite 
;es  people  of  admirable  self-cc^n- 
d  bravery.  And  there  has  been  no 
courageous  exhibition  (jf  these 
among  African  Americans  than 
hoice  to  will  away  their  justified 
nents  and  fight  for  the  nation  that 
n  disregarded  their  human  rights. 

Thomas  Murphy 
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"You  Americans,"  I  was  once  repri- 
manded in  Paris,  "have  little  spirituality 
today — you  have  only  psychology." 
Americans  should  not  dismiss  this 
scolding  too  quickly.  Kevin  Gillespie's 
informal  history  ot  American  Catholics 
and  their  embrace  ot  psycholog}'  helps 
to  ]nit  this  issue  in  some  perspective. 

On  March  9,  1947,  Fulton  Sheen 
attacked  psychoanalysis  from  the  pulpit 
of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  York 
C>it}'.  In  the  controversy  that  followed, 
a  prominent  Catholic  ps\chiatrist 
resigned  his  position  at  St.  Vincent's 
Mospital,  and  multiple  letters  appeared 
in  The  New  York  Times.  In  Rome, 
then-Msgr.  Pericle  Felici  condemned 
psychotherapy  as  a  mortal  sin.  In 
response,  Leo  Bartemeier,  M.D.,  orga- 
nized an  international  conference  in 
Rome  on  pathologies  of  the  nervous 
system.  Pius  XII  granted  the  confer- 
ence an  audience  at  which  he  offered 
cautions  about  forms  of  psychotherapy 
that  seek  to  unleash  the  sexual  instinct 
for  allegedly  therapeutic  purposes.  1  he 
pope,  however,  also  praised  psychology 
as  a  modern  means  to  gain  "knowledge 
of  the  soul."  C.  Kevin  Gillespie,  an 
assistant  professor  ot  pastoral  counsel- 
ing at  Loyola  College  in  Maryland, 
recounts  this  incident  as  a  way  of  intro- 
ducing the  struggle  by  American 
Catholic  specialists  in  mental  health  to 
respond  both  to  the  deep  suspicions  of 
their  church  antl  the  undeniable  influ- 


ence of  psychology  in  their  society. 

The  Catholic  University  of  Ameri- 
ca, before  the  Americanist  controversy 
and  for  a  remarkably  long  time  after, 
was  a  center  for  the  critical  appropria- 
tion of  psychology  by  American 
Catholicism.  Through  the  efforts  of 
F^dward  Pace  and  Thomas  Verner 
Moore,  it  served  as  an  arena  for  an 
engagement  between  the  rationalist 
psychology  of  the  established  neo- 
Thomism  and  the  experimental  psy- 
chology of  W'ilhelm  Wundt  and 
William  James.  Pace  and  Moore  both 
studied  with  Wundt  in  Furope  and 
were  influenced  by  Desire  Mercier's 
work  on  experimental  psychology  and 
by  Thomism  at  the  Universit}'  of  Lou- 
vain.  Pace  was  one  of  the  hjunders  of 
the  American  Psychology  Association. 
The  Americanist  controversy  would 
have  a  chilling  effect  on  their  efforts, 
but  the  psychology  department  at  1  he 
Catholic  University  was  psychoanalyti- 
cally  oriented  up  to  the  Second  Vatican 
Council. 

At  mid-centurv,  John  1  racv  F'llis 
published  his  memorable  criticism  of 
American  C^atholic  intellectual  life. 
I'dlis  underscored  not  only  anti- 
C^atholicism,  but  (Catholic  otherworld- 
liness  and  a  "pervading  spirit  of  sepa- 
ratism" as  aspects  of  the  problem.  In 
the  area  of  jisv'cholog)',  resistance  to 
this  separatism  can  be  seen  in  the  work 
of  Leo  Bartemeier,  mentioned  above  in 
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his  role  in  the  contro\ersy  begun  by 
Fulton  Sheen,  and  Ciregory  Zilboorg,  a 
secular  Jew  who  converted  to  Roman 
Catholicism  without  renouncing  his 
commitment  to  psychoanalysis.  Zil- 
boorg was  a  friend  of  Jesuits  like  Cius- 
tave  Weigel  and  John  Courtney  Murray 
and  taught  periodically  at  Woodstock 
C-ollege  in  Maryland.  Ciiliespie  also 
recounts  Zilboorg's  stormy  relationship 
ant!  lengthy  correspondence  with 
Thomas  Alerton.  In  1953,  St.  John's 
(>ollege  in  C>ollegeville,  Minn.,  began  a 
summer  institute  that  was  remarkable 
not  onl\  for  training  pastf^ral  counselors 
in  the  latest  developments  in  psycholo- 
gy, but  also  for  its  ecumenical  outreach. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  SeeontI  \'ati- 
can  (Council,  psychology  proved  to  be  an 
important  aspect  of  the  American 
church's  dialogue  with  the  nKnlern 
world.  T  he  mcjral  theology  of  Joseph 
Fuchs  and  Bernard  I  Firing,  with  their 
attention  to  the  psychological  develop- 
ment and  health  of  the  moral  agent,  had 
a  particular  attraction  for  Catholics  in  a 
eoimtry  like  the  United  States  where 
ps\chology  was  so  securely  established. 
After  the  council,  American  canonists 
tangled  with  Rome  in  regard  to  the  role 
of  jisycholog)'  in  annulment  cases.  Ailri- 
an  van  Kaam  and  William  Meissner, 
am(jng  many  (jthers,  put  psychology  in 
dialogue  with  (Catholic  spiritual  tradi- 
tion. 

(iillespie's  book  oiniously  started 
f)ut  as  a  tloctoral  dissertation.  So  it  is 
surprising  that,  at  times,  a  breezy 
rehearsal  of  historical  facts  begs  for 
deeper  anahsis.  At  other  times  the  pre- 
sentation of  material  is  unfocused. 
Whv,  for  example,  are  so  many  para- 
graphs de\'oted  to  the  ])hilanthropic  ori- 
gins of  a  Jesuit  novitiate?  (iillespie's 
book  also  leaves  the  reader  still  asking 
how  critical  Catholics  should  be  toward 
this  social  science,  which  is  such  a  cul- 
turallv  establishetl  force  in  American 
society.  Despite  the  subtitle  and  some 
issues  raised  in  the  final  chajiter,  much 
of  the  te.vt  seems  to  jircsumc  that  the 
more  |isvehoh)gy,  the  merrier  Ciatholics 
will  be.  Despite  these  problems,  I  know 
of  no  other  historical  treatment  of  this 
subject.  Ciillespie's  service  has  been  to 
gather  historical  material  for  a  discus- 
sion that  must  be  continued. 

James  Fredericks 


notices 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  wm  l 
yciur  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  ^L' 
(.lanuary  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  vmiIi 
ed  independent  study.  Accredited.  Com. - 
tions  in  pastoral  supervision,  CLP.E.,  I  lis 
ministry.  For  information  write  or  call  < 
School' of  Theology,  28.^  Oblate  Dr 
Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  .UI-13': 
our  Web  site  at:  \\u\\  . ost.edu. 

Miscellaneous 

IVIEMORIES  AND  INSIGHTS  SOUGHT  A  h  i 

IS  seeking  rec( illectic ins  Iroin  member'  - 
clergy  and  other  interested  parties  aboui  | 
cal  assassinations  during  the  1960's.  I  am  | 
ulariy  interested  in  the  idea  of  whethei  \ 
cans  should  or  do  share  collective  guilt ' 
tor  such  violence  within  our  culture.  It  \ 
memories  and  insights  to  share,  please  • 
tree:  (877)  44.>-7441  or  send  e-mail  : 
tTcl@a()l.com.  Please  leave  the  followiiiL 
Illation:  your  name,  how  old  you  were  iii 
uhere  \()U  were  in  1''6.^,  where  you  i 
reached  now.  .'\tter  receiving  this  infoi  in 
an  inten  lewer  mav  be  in  touch. 

Positions 

ASSISTANT  DEAN/FACULTY  POSITION 

Heart  .Major  Semman'  is  accepting  ap|ilii 
tor  a  full-time  thedlogate  faculty  membe 
jierson  will  also  sene  as  Assistant  Dean  l>\ 
Institute  for  .Ministry  with  responsibiliii< 
academic  advising  for  degree/diploma  Li\ 
istry  students,  particularly  students  prep.n 
the  permanent  diaconate  and  ministry  in 
settings.  Cantliilate  must  have  doctorate  i 
ologv,  biblical  studies,  religious  studies  c  n  ' 
tion;  mininuim  .s  years  experience  in  eiliM 
parish  administration  or  pastoral  work 
communieatKin  skills  and  the  ability  to  wm  ' 
lab(irati\el\  with  faculty,  staff,  students  .n 
eiinstitueneies  sened  by  the  seminary;  .iln 
speak  S|)anish  a  plus.  Proficiency  with  |n 
computers  (knowleilge  of  Microsoft  Oftit 
ucts  preferred).  Commitment  to  advanu 
Seminary's  mission.  Send  resume  to:  1 
Studies.  Sacreil  Heart  Major  Seniinai\. 
Chicago  Blvd.,  Detroit,  MI  48206. 

DIRECTOR  OF  LITURGY.  A  Full-time  posn 
the  (^itheilral  nt  ( )ur  Lad\  of  the  AngeK 
Aieluliocese  id  bus  Angeles  has 
announced.  Applicant  must  have  traiin 
least  a  B.A.  degree)  and  experience  in 
and  must  be  bilingual.  Please  send  resn 
Rev.  Msgr.  Kevin  Kostelnik,  Pastor,  (".■.n 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels,  55.'>  West  I 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90012;  or  c 
j-'Pf  lores@la-archdiiicese.org. 

THE  SISTERS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  APOSH* 

(i'.illdttines)  are  lonkmg  bir  an  .\SS(  )< 
\'OCA  LIO\  DIRKC'LOK  for  their 
(jffice.  'Fhe  Associate  Director  is  responsi 
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jging  the  vocation  oFficc,  attfiuliiii;  protcs- 
il  meetings,  working  with  tlic  Pallottinc 
bership,  planning  programs,  fostering  ami 
iring  vocations  in  general  and  in  jiarticiilar 
e  Pallotrine  Sisters.  Requirements:  haciie- 
degree  (preferably  theology/ministry/com- 
cadons),  prior  professional  experience  with 
ling  and  implementing  vocation  aware- 
educational  programs  and  activities,  a  will- 
;ss  to  learn  about  the  Pallottines  and  their 
sm,  ability  to  help  itlentity  potential  inem- 
for  the  Pallottine  Family,  abilitv  to  pl.in 
cially  and  general  computer  literacy.  Sal,n  \ 
tiable,  benefits  included.  Please  contact: 

Michele  Ruggiero,  St.  Patrick's  Villa,  PO 
118,  Harriman,  NY  1(W26.  Ph:  (S45)  7S?- 

fa.\:  (845)  783-4243. 

rkshops 

TING  A  IVIISSION  PROGRAIVI  for  full-time 
teers  or  la_\'  missioncrs?  (^athohc  Network 
liunteer  Service  (CIN.V.S.),  a  resource  cen- 
r  over  230  domestic  and  overseas  la\-  volun- 
nission  programs,  is  hosting  two  fomiation 
shops  for  groups  discerning/planning  the 
ion  of  a  volunteer  program  or  for  new  staff 
iting  programs.  Will  e.vplore  all  you  need  to 
.  Experienced  facilitator.  Excellent  handout 
■ials.  Opportunity  to  network  with  like- 
ed  persons.  Dates:  Jan.  17-20,  2002,  in 

lers 

lute  Pacifism 

len  V.  Krupa,  S.J.,  is  right  to  emphn- 
)oroth\-  Day's  absolute  pacifism,  to 
1  she  held  even  during  World  War 
Celebrating  Dorothy  Day,"  8/27). 
'm  not  sure  that  the  pacifism  of 
itma  Gandhi  and  Martin  Luther 
Jr.  also  deserve  that  characteriza- 
Gandhi  judged  it  better  to  resist  evil 
id}'  than  not  to  resist  it  at  all,  lest 
lecome  complicit  by  inaction,  and 
thought  World  War  11  a  necessary 

0  defeat  Hitler.  Both  Gandhi  and 
seemed  more  concerned  to  promote 
:  nonviolence  as  an  effective  and 

1  means  of  social  change  than  to 

ise  an  "absolute  pacifism"  for  its  own 
My  guess  is  that  both  would  have 
greatly  interested  in  the  writings  of 

Sharp  and  others,  which  explore 
romote  the  realistic  possibility'  of 
m-based  (nonviolent)  national 
se.  Just  as  King  thought  (landhi  was 
rst  to  implement  the  social  implica- 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  so 
t  he  have  thought  Shaq^)  the  first  to 

that  moral  and  .spiritual  vision  to 
;ed  to  protect  innocent  human  life 
unjust  aggression  without  resort  to 


\VashiiigU)n,  D.C..  and  March  14-17,  2002,  in 
South  Bend,  Ind.  Workshop  cost  is  S300;  meals 
ami  lodging  S2()().  .Attendance  is  limited  to  20 
persons  per  workshop.  Please  \isit  our  Web  site, 
www.cnvs.org,  for  information  or  a  registration 
brochure,  or  contact:  (lerry  Lambert,  (]NV'S- 
Formation  Workshops,  1410  Q  Street,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20()()V-38()8;  Ph:  (202)  332- 
6000,  ext.  I  1;  e-m;iil:  glambert@ciivs.org. 

Wills 

YOUR  WILL:  Please  remember  America  in  your 
\m11.  ()iir  legal  title  is:  America  I'ress,  inc.,  106 
W  est  ^6th  Street,  New  York.  \^■  1001''. 

NOTICES  ACCEPTED  fur  things  offered  or  sought;  for 
positions,  svrcicfs,  itci/is  mid  idfiis;  for  sciisoiiill  homes, 
hooks  mid  colleetioiis,  meetings  mid  u'orkshops;  for 
u'hiitever  would  interest  ciiltiviitcd,  comenied  renders. 
.  Ill  notices  must  be  in  keeping  ii-ith  America's  stiiii- 
diirds.  Rates  for  iii.wnion:  $1 .  }2  per  word,  lO-word 
ininimiim.  Box  ami  iiiimher  count  as  tiro  words.  Rate 
if  contracted  for  six  tunes:  SI.  J I  per  irord:  for  12 
times:  Sl.U>:  for  24  tunes:  Sl.Kh 
for  46  times:  Sl.Oy  Responses  to  box  ii umbers 
forwarded  at  postage  cost.  Copy  with  fall 
payment  due  IS  days  before  publication  date. 
.-Iildress:  (.'lassifieil  Department.  America , 
106  West  Uub  St.,  Sew  York,  \Y  UKll'l  or 
call  (212)  )n-0I02:  Fax:  (S2II)  222-21117: 
e-mail:  ads@americapress.ing. 


DIRECTOR, 
CAMPUS  MINISTRY  PROGRAM 

Saint  Gabriel's  Hall 
a  residential  program  for  court- 
adjudicated  youth  in  Audubon,  PA, 
is  seeking  a  dynamic  person  who 
can  be  a  role  model  of  faith  and 
prayer  to  urban  youth  from 
troubled  circumstances. 
This  full-time  position  requires 
excellent  leadership,  organization- 
al, communication  and  teamwork 
skills  and  the  ability  to  arrange 
for  the  spiritual  needs  of  young 
people  from  diverse  faith  back- 
grounds. Bachelor's  degree  in 
Religious  Studies,  Religious 
Ministry  or  other  appropriate 
related  field  required.  Master's 
degree  preferred. 
Individual  must  be  able  to  work 
nontraditional  hours.  Excellent 
compensation/benefits  package. 

Direct  inquiries  to:  Saint  Gabriel's 
Hall,  Attn:  BH,  Box  7280, 
Audubon,  PA  19407  or 
Fax:  610-666-1479.  EOE 
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lethal  force.  Needless  U)  say,  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go  t()ward  the  integration  of 
just  war  realism  and  a  (Jospel  commit- 
ment to  nonviolence.  In  the  meantime, 
Dorothy  Day's  absolute  pacifism  stamls 
as  a  steatltast  witness  to  the  goal. 

Roger  Bergman 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Female  Energy 

My  husband  antl  I  had  a  livel\'  tliscus- 
sion  about  how  painfial  it  is  to  see  so 
much  male  energy  in  the  Muslim 
piotests.  My  husbanti  obsened  that 


there  was  no  female  presence  within  the 
public  anger.  I  le  mused  about  the  all- 
male  energy  and  wondered  if  the 
prt)tests  would  bu  less  violent  ii  there 
were  been  both  a  male  and  female  pres- 
ence. Directly  after  our  conversation,  I 
went  to  open  my  mail  and  found,  to  m\' 
dismay,  that  the  front  page  of  America 
(10/8)  listed  sLx  male  voices  on  the  topic 
(jf  war  and  peace.  This  is  my  second  let- 
ter to  you  about  the  overwhelming  male 
voice  in  your  magazine.  Yes,  you  are 
Jesuits,  but  my  understanding  is  that 
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Ignatian  spirituality  is  for  all  of  us. 
W^ien  will  that  be  reflected  in  your 
choice  of  writers?  | 
Kathleen  Kiiy 
Seattle.  11 

Justice  and  Peace 

I  am  grateful  that  you  have  been  able 
publish  during  these  recent  agcjni/in 
weeks.  You  have  all  been  in  my  daiK 
prayers,  along  with  so  many  others  w 
are  doing  what  they  can  to  let  the  pii 
know  what  is  being  accomplished  in 
way  of  cleanup,  restoration  and  ser\  i 
the  needs  of  victims  and  their  familiL 
You  do  well  to  sense  how  very  much 
your  readers  need  help  in  thinking 
through  the  complex  questions,  deci 
sions  and  actions  of  day-to-day  justit 
and  peace-seeking. 

Sara  L.  Mon  i 
Washington. 

Weighty  Word 

I  have  followed  your  reports  on  the  |: 
war  theor\'  and  its  application  to  the 
liresent  conflict  (lO/S).  WHien  1  thinlii 
the  terrible  weapons  of  contemporai 
war,  when  I  think  of  the  hundreds  ol 
thousands  of  refugees  lacking  sheltei 
food  and  water,  subject  to  disease  an 
the  death  of  old  and  young,  I  cannot 
stomach  anv  discussion  of  a  "just"  \\  : 
War  is  inevitable;  it  may  even  be  ne(- 
sary.  But  it  is  always  very  evil  in  com 
porary  times,  demanding  afterwards 
repentance  and  reconciliation  on  all 
sides.  To  link  the  word  "just" — a 
weight}'  word  indeed — with  "war"  i:- 
obscene. 

Kenneth  Smits,  O.F.MX 
Madison. 

Ordinary  Mortals 

In  commenting  on  "Hoine  Alone  inn 
Priesthood"  (S/27),  the  letter  contri'- 
tor  Marilyn  Kramer  ('VI 7)  quotes  Ji 
14:7-14,  "I  am  in  the  Father  and  the 
Father  is  in  me,"  but  misses  the  poii 
when  she  says  that  Jesus  represents  'i 
absolute  oneness  with  (iod  that  is  ni 
accessible  to  us  ordinary  mortals." 
C>ontinuing  in  his  farev\ell  addn, 

Letters  to  the  Editor  should  be  as  bi 
possible  and  sent  with  the  writer's  n 
postal  address  and  daytime  phone  numt 
America's  editorial  offices  or  by  electron! 
to:  letters@americapress.org.  Letters  m 
edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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said,  "  you  will  realize  that  I  am  in 
ather  and  you  are  in  nie  and  I  in 
(In.  14:20-21).  The  goal  of  all  reli- 
is,  or  should  be,  union  with  ( iod. 
tells  us  he  wants  this  for  us  in  a 
intimate,  penetrating,  permeating 
f^fter  all,  Jesus'  lile  was  lived  not 
mself,  but  tor  us.  (iod  created  us 
'6,  not  for  separation  or  alienation, 
)r  eternal  oneness  v\  ith  himself, 
'hough  priests  on  the  human  le\  el 
community  and  companionshiii,  a 
basically  should  never  be  lonely, 
ise  he,  like  all  baptized  ("atholics,  is 
1  to  be  a  temple  of  the  I  loly  Spirit, 
ion  with  God. 

can  learn  from  Mother  Teresa, 
vould  repeat  over  and  over:  "I 
f  am  nothing  and  can  do  nothing, 
thing  is  done,  it  is  the  eucharistic 
t  living  within  me  and  acting 
gh  me." 

(Rev.)  George  P.  Carlin 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

fid  Prayer 

k  you  for  your  article  on  Kah- 
ce  by  Jon  Magnuson  (10/1).  Here 
wan  we  also  have  a  statue  of 
;d  Kateri  in  the  church  at  Ch'ing 
n,  and  she  is  popular  with  our 
people.  In  fact  the  statue  factory 
ade  copies  and  is  selling  them.  We 
ave  copies  of  her  life  in  Chinese 
ij  -ayer  cards  in  Chinese, 
he  circumstances  of  Kateri's  life 
•t  much  different  ft^om  those  of 
ibal  people  here.  They  first 
le  Catholics  40  years  ago;  they  suf- 
im  alcoholism  and  cultural  disori- 
3n,  as  in  Kateri's  time.  However, 
Iso  have  a  clearer  sense  of  their 
ientity  and  mission.  One  young 
'ho  fell  seriously  ill  recently  and 
rays  regularly  to  Kateri  is  now 
ig  a  music  group  with  her  fi-iends 
I  at  Mass.  They  are  all  very  gifted 
ur  musicians.  I  will  share  your 
w  irh  them. 

Edmund  Ryden.  S.J. 
Hsinchuang,  Taiwan 

iij  cental  Vision 

■ring  a  contemporary  reflection  on 
1  ^  sti)i-y  of  the  10  lepers  in  light  of 

I  I  11  terrorist  attacks  (The 
'  .  l()/S),J()hn  R.  Donahue,  S.J., 
I'  .  Karl  Barth.  Father  Donahue 
t  t(i  Barth  as  "one  of  the  great  the- 
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ologians  of  the  past  centur)'  |\vhoJ  urged 
people  to  read  the  Bible  with  a  copy  of 
die  daily  newspaper  at  their  side."  \A^ile 
that  quote  is  often  attributed  to  Barth, 
scholars  point  out  that  nobody  is  able  to 
find  this  in  any  of  his  wrirings.  hideed,  a 


solid  case  can  be  made  that  this  saving  is 
most  unBarthian!  In  his  monumental 
HoDiilctics,  Barth  wrote  that  preaching 
must  aim  "beyond  the  hill  of  relevance." 
He  believed  that  we  "must  preach  the 
Bible  and  nothing  else"  (77^-  Prcachiiignf 
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the  Gospel).  Barth  lived  to  regret  that ' 
he  was  a  parish  preacher  during  Worl 
War  I  he  never  mentioned  the  war  in 
sermons.  Instead  of  Karl  Barth,  mayb 
our  sad  times  call  us  to  refer  to  Karl  R 
ner,  who  offered  us  an  incarnational  a 
sacramental  vision  of  the  "Liturgy  of  i 
World." 

Robert  P.  Waznak, 
Silver  Spring 

Tensions  in  Crisis 

As  an  Ajiierican  and  a  Franciscan  friai 
preparing  for  the  priesthood,  I  contin 
to  gi-apple  with  the  tension  between  v 
and  peace.  I  want  to  thank  America  f 
tievoting  your  Oct.  8  issue  to  this  pres 
and  relevant  issue.  I  found  the  Rev.  J. 
Bryan  Hehir's  article  ("WTiat  Can  Be 
Done?  What  Should  Be  Done?)  extre 
ly  insightful  and  balanced.  I  can  relate 
his  call  for  a  prudent  and  well  though 
out  response.  He  penetrates  to  the 
heart  of  many  of  the  deeper  issues  at 
stake. 

I  also  benefitted  frf)m  the  article  ( 
Robert  P.  Waznak,  S.S.,  regarding 
preaching  in  the  midst  of  this  crisis.  F 
words  reminded  me  of  the  power  tha 
words  carr\'  in  the  midst  of  such  tragi 
experiences.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  learr 
fr(jm  those  pastoral  ministers  who  ha' 
used  the  proclamation  of  the  word  as 
means  of  communicating  a  sense  of  d 
mysteiy  of  une.xplainable  events  and  t 
hope  and  consf)lation  that  the  Gospel 
offers. 

Finally,  I  was  moved  by  the  perso 
reflection  of  James  Martin,  S.J.,  on  hi 
experience  as  a  chaplain  in  the  midst  i 
the  wreckage,  "World  Trade  Center 
journal."  Reading  about  his  experien( 
renunded  me  of  the  power  that  indivi 
als  can  ha\  e  in  bringing  (Christ  to  the 
most  broken  of  places.  I  was  moved  v 
sense  of  pride  in  reading  how  Father 
Martin  and  his  colleagues  made  them' 
selves  available  to  all  in  neetl. 

Jonathan  St.  Andre. 

Washingtoi 
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J  word 


[ope  for  the  Upwardly 
lobile 

■first  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  NovemlDer  4,  2001 

ngs:  Wis.  11:22-12:2;  Ps.  145;  2  Thes.  1:11-2:2;  Lk.  19:1-9 


[.ord  is  gi'adom  tiiid  men  if  id,  slow  to 

N  HIS  WONDERFUL  NOVEL,  Hm- 
dliiig  Si?i,  Michael  Malone  portrays 
Raleigh  WTiittier  Hayes,  a  rather 
proper  lawyer  in  a  small  Southern 
whose  life  begins  to  fall  apart  when 
centric  father  (a  defrocked  Episcopal 
)  flees  from  a  hospital  bed  with  a 
r  prostitute.  Hayes  "did  believe  in 
but,  ft-anklv  he  didn't  ti"ust  him,  and 
3  reason  in  the  wi  jrld  why  he  should, 
d's  idea  of  salvation  was  Jesus  Christ, 
vas  too  eccentric  to  rely  on."  Hayes 
;ad  the  New  Testament,  but  "in  his 
lal  opinion  Christ's  advice  sounded 
ivic  sabotage,  moral  lunacy,  social 
ly,  and  business  disaster.  Hayes  had 
a  serious  young  man;  and  he  still 
■ed  in  virtue,  which  he  suspected 
:  of  ridiculing  by  gleefully  making  up 
i  in  which  decent  people  were  cheat- 
wastrels  and  the  deserving  blithely 
I  over  in  favor  of  bums."  .^mong  the 
;es  that  disturbed  Hayes  must  have 
oday's  Gospel. 

Luke  the  story  of  Zacchaeus,  the 
ax  collector  (roughly  equivalent  to  a 
t  director  of  the  I.R.S.),  comes  near 
onclusion  of  Jesus'  journey  to 
lem,  where  he  teaches  his  disciples 
rtues  and  values  they  are  to  have 
they  later  move  outward  trom 
lem  (Acts  1:8).  It  follows  closely  the 
the  rich  ruler  whose  wealth  keeps 
"om  following  Jesus.  Here  salvation 
to  "a  wealthy  man." 
ike's  narrative  contains  both  pathos 
unor.  Zacchaeus  wanted  to  see  Jesus, 
s  position  and  wealth  apparenriy  car- 
ttle  clout,  because  the  crowd  would 
en  clear  away  to  give  him  a  look.  He 
so  a  victim  of  sizeism.  Breaking  all 
ill  taboos,  he  runs  ahead  of  the  cnjwd 
c  'ampers  up  a  sycamore  tree — most 
ii-companied  by  hoots  and  jeers — 
>sitions  himself  where  he  can  see 


tingcr  iiiul  of  gran  kindness  (Ps.  148:8) 

Jesus.  Neither  wealth  nor  social  status  kept 
Zacchaeus  fi'om  being  scorned  as  an  out- 
sider by  the  religiously  proper. 

Before  he  utters  a  word,  Jesus  looks  up 
and  simply  says,  "Come  dowm  quickly,  for 
today  I  must  stay  at  your  house."  Zaccha- 
eus jumps  out  of  die  tree,  goes  home  and 
happily  receives  Jesus.  The  lang-uage  here 
reflects  the  frequent  Lukan  themes  of  the 
joy  that  Jesus  will  bring — remember 
Maiy's  words,  "My  spirit  rejoices  in  God 
my  savior"  (Lk  1:47),  and  the  message  of 
great  joy  to  the  shepherds  (Lk.  2:10) — as 
well  as  the  importance  of  hospitality.  Not 
everyone  shares  the  joy.  The  crowd  begins 
"to  grumble,"  the  same  term  and  the  same 
complaint  voiced  by  the  scribes  and  Phar- 
isees when  Jesus  eats  with  tax  collectors 
and  sinners  and  tells  parables  ot  losing  and 
finding  (Lk.  15:1). 

In  cond^ast  to  the  crowd's  description 
of  his  house  as  that  of  a  sinner,  Zacchaeus 
proclaims  his  fidelity  to  God's  law  and 
shows  that  iiis  wealth  is  not  an  obstacle  to 
salvation.  He  gives  half  of  his  possessions 
to  the  poor.  Such  generosity  reflects  Tob. 
4:10-11:  "Almsgiving  frees  one  from 
death. ..and  alms  are  a  worthy  offering  in 
the  sight  of  the  Most  High."  If  he  has 
extorted  money  (which  tax  collectors  were 
wont  to  do),  he  restores  it  fourfold.  Four- 
fold restitution  is  demanded  in  Ex.  21:37 
and  was  also  known  in  Roman  law. 

Jesus  then  pronounces  that  salvation 
has  come  to  this  house  "today,"  and  calls 
Zacchaeus  a  son  of  Abraham.  Though 
classed  as  a  sinner  and  socially  marginal,  he 
is  really  one  who  follows  the  Jewish  laws 
on  almsgiving  and  restitution.  In  ironic 
rememlirance  of  the  rich  man  who  cries 
out  from  I  lades  to  Abraham  as  father,  only 
to  have  his  prayer  rejected  because  his 
wealth  blinded  him  to  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  Zacchaeus  is  a  true  child  of  Abraham 
by  using  his  wealth  in  the  service  of  justice 


and  chant}'. 

This  short  narrative  is  a  treasure-trove 
of  Lukan  themes.  Though  Zacchaeus 
wants  to  see  Jesus,  it  is  Jesus  who  first  sees 
him  and  calls  him  as  he  summons  disciples 
throughout  the  Gcjspel.  In  seeking  to  find 
Jesus,  we  are  often  found  by  him.  Jesus' 
self-iilentity  is  as  one  who  came  to  seek 
and  save  the  lost,  diose  bums  and  wasti'els 
that  so  annoyed  Raleigh  V\liittier  Hayes. 
The  lost  Zacchaeus  is  found  because  he 
rises  above  the  crowd  and  risks  ridicule. 

Christians  must  reflect  on  the  price  of 
rote  confomiity  and  unwillingness  to  buck 
current  wisdom  and  values.  Yet,  as  in  the 
parables  of  Luke  15,  finding  is  celebrated. 
Jesus  becomes  a  guest  and  brings  joy  to  the 
house.  Zacchaeus  is  praised  not  for  practic- 
ing any  particular  "Christian"  virtue  (he 
never  affinns  faith  in  Jesus),  but  because  of 
his  fidelity  to  die  covenant  with  Abraham 
and  his  fidelity  to  the  Jewish  laws.  The 
Jewish  faith  and  its  Scriptures  remain  a 
covenant  never  revoked  for  Christians 
today.  This  story  also  offers  good  news  to 
die  wealthy  today.  If  they  welcome  Jesus  to 
their  Ikjusc  with  joy  and  do  wcjrks  of  jus- 
tice and  charity,  diat  salvation  will  come  to 
their  houses.         John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 


praying  with  scripture 

•  Pray  about  how  you  would  welcome 
Jesus  to  your  home. 

•  Discover  your  "inner"  Raleigh  Whitti- 
er  Hayes,  as  you  wonder  about  the 
church's  concern  for  the  marginal 
today. 

•  Reflect  on  how  your  gifts  may  bene- 
fit others. 
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Our  new  calendar,  to  be  given  to  our 
major  benefactors,  is  now  available  to 
everyone  for  only  $10. 

Each  month's  art  is  taken  from  the  best 
of  the  full-color  covers  that  have  appeared 
in  our  issues  since  the  magazu^e's  redesigii 
in  1999.  This  beautiful  calendar,  measuriiig 
8.5  X  11  inches,  will  be  a  welcome  addition 
in  any  Catholic  home,  religious  community, 
rectory,  semii^ary  or  school.  With  each 
month  comes  a  short  meditation,  a  brief 
quote  selected  from  a  readu^g  from  one 
of  the  Stmdays  or  feast  days  of  the  month. 

You'll  fu'\d  this  calendar  useful  not  only 
for  writing  down  important  personal  dates 
but  also  as  a  help  in  keeping  track  of  the 
feast  days  that  enrich  the  liturgical  year. 

Our  supplies  are  limited,  so  order  soon! 
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Send  $10  for  the  first  calendar  ($5  for  each  additional  calendar) 
plus  $1.25  shipping  and  handling  per  calendar. 

Please  ship  to  
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One  calendar 

$10.00 

additional  copies 

X  $5.00 

Shipping  copies 

X  $1.25 

Total 

Mail  to:  Development  Department,  Calendar  Offer 
America,  106  West  56th  St.  New  York,  NY  10019-3803. 
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A  1\^%JL  A  Jesuit  mil 


Of  Many  Things 


Willi  III-  R  \VF  WANT 
them  or  not,  birthda}'s 
roll  around  once  a  year 
on  the  veiy  same  day. 
They  serve  as  signposts  for  our  journey 
through  life — or,  as  some  might  term 
them,  mortalit)'  markers.  At  America 
House  we  celebrate  birthdays  for  staft 
and  community  members  on  the 
fourth  Thursday  of  each  month.  At  3 
p.m.  on  those  days,  cake  and  coffee  are 
sen'ed  in  the  basement  lunchroom. 
The  honorees — usually  three  or  four — 
receive  the  first  slices  after  the  candles 
have  been  extinguished,  anil  then  the 
rest  are  handed  theirs. 

The  gadienng  is  important  because 
it  brings  even  one  togedier  fi-(jm  die 
various  offices — editorial,  circiilarion, 
development,  bookkeeping,  housekeep- 
ing— to  share  in  companionship  with 
one  another  and  to  experience  a  sense  ot 
mutual  support.  E\en  (ilenda  Castro, 
our  receprionist,  manages  to  find  a  suli- 
stirute  to  fill  in  for  her  so  that  she  too 
can  briefl\'  join  the  group.  (Ilentla's  is 
the  fi-iendly  voice  that  greets  you  when 
you  call  America  tluring  business  hours. 

With  variations,  Jesuit  communities 
e\'er\'\vhere  generallv  ioll(nv  the  same 
tradition,  though  special  circumstances 
can  bring  forth  different  approaches  to 
biithdavs.  When  Dan  Berrigan,  the 
Jesuit  writer  ami  ]ieace  activist,  turneil 
80  last  May,  the  celebration  involved  a 
crowd  of  over  1,000  people,  old  and 
young,  in  the  enormous  basement 
social  hall  (jf  St.  Paul  the  Apostle 
Church  on  the  W  est  Side  of  Manhat- 
tan. Refi"eshments  consisted  oi  donated 
bars  ot  Ben  and  JeriT's  ice  cream  and 
beverages  pro\  ided  gratis  by  the  actors 
Liam  Neeson  anil  Natasha  Richardson. 
A  voluntan'  cover  charge  heljjcd  sup- 
]5ort  the  peacemaking  activities  ot  the 
local  Kairos  Communirv  and  provitle 
assistance  for  members  ot  the  Plow  - 
shares group  serving  rime  in  prison  for 
acts  of  civil  disobedience.  The  evening 
included  Irish  music,  songs  by  Dar 
Williams,  greetings  by  Bish(jp  'Phomas 
Ciumbleton,  reflections  by  members  of 
the  Berrigan  family  and  a  poetr}'  read- 
ing by  Dan  himself  It  was  indeed  a 
joyous  occasion. 

For  some,  though,  birthdav's  are  not 


easy.  The  saddest  ccjmment  I  ever 
heard  on  the  subject  came  from  an 
elderly  women  I  met  while  studying 
theology.  As  part  of  our  training,  sever- 
al of  us  served  as  "counselors"  at  a  sin- 
gle-room-occupancy hotel  in  New 
York  Cit)'  that  provided  housing  tor 
people  released  from  mental  institu- 
rions.  WTien  the  subject  of  birdidays 
came  up,  this  resident  tolil  me  that  as  a 
child  her  parents  had  never  acknowl- 
edged her  birdiday  at  all:  no  party.  To 
her  mind,  it  was  as  if  she  had  never 
been  bom,  as  if  she  did  not  exist — a 
source  of  sadness  throughout  her  diffi- 
cult life. 

On  a  different  and  more  cheerful 
note,  a  fi"iend  at  a  nursing  home  I  used 
to  visit  in  Washington,  D.C].,  was  dis- 
mayed at  the  thought  of  approaching 
her  lOOth  birthday.  To  lift  her  spirits,  a 
good-narured  maintenance  man 
stopped  by  her  room  and  said:  "C^heer 
up,  Mrs.  Dorsey — remember,  the  first 
too  years  are  always  the  hardest!"  Her 
spirits  did  rise,  and  I  have  a  picUire  of 
her  looking  ven'  happy  beneath  a  bal- 
loon attached  to  her  bed  with  "100 
Years"  inscribed  on  it.  A  large  cake 
stood  on  the  side  table,  brought  b\'  a 
long-ago  high  school  stuilent  who  had 
remained  in  touch  over  the  decades. 
The  centenarian  had  no  family  ot  her 
own,  so  he  and  his  wife  and  children 
had  lovingly  assumed  that  role. 

'Phe  birthdays  ot  people  who  have 
moved  from  this  life  to  the  next  can 
also  be  celebrated.  One  of  those  who 
knew  and  admired  Dan  Berrigan, 
Dorothv  Dav,  was  bom  on  Nov.  8. 
Each  year  on  that  date,  die  Catholic 
^^'orkers  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of 
,\Panhattan  organize  a  memorial  Mass 
and  celebration,  just  as  they  ilo  later 
the  same  month  in  remembrance  ot 
die  date  (jf  her  death,  hi  the  past,  Dan 
has  sometimes  been  the  celebrant  there 
at  St.  Joseph  House,  on  East  Eirst 
Street,  amid  the  pots  and  pans  ot  die 
soup  kitchen  diat  continues  to  sei"ve 
tile  homeless  men  and  women  in 
whom  Dorothy  Day  saw  the  face  of 
(Christ — whose  own  birthilay  on  Dec. 
25  served  as  the  focus  point  for  her 
life's  work.  May  it  also  serve  as  ours. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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itorial 


ere  in  This 
i ovember 


I  IRIS  riANS  BELIEVE  THERE  IS  LIEE  after 

ilcath,  but  that  does  not  mean  they  take 
death  lightly.  Like  everyone  else,  they 
learn  sooner  or  later  why  St.  Paul  called 
death  the  last  enemy  to  be  destroyed, 
lul  also  said  that  Christians  should  not  mourn  for 
who  have  died  like  people  who  have  no  hope,  but 
i  not  say  there  should  be  no  mourning  whatever, 
■ugh  among  Christians  a  favorite  image  of  death  is 
»f  dawn  and  an  awakening  to  unimaginable  fulfill- 
,  Christians  quite  properly  grieve  for  their  dead  and 
ise  themselves  not  to  forget  those  from  whom  they 
been  separated  by  death,  albeit  only  temporarily, 
fact,  for  more  dian  1 ,000  years  now  successive  gen- 
ns  of  Catholic  Christians  have  had  the  custom  of 
nbering  their  dead  and  commending  them  to  the 
:  mercy  with  special  devotion  throughout  the  month 
ivember.  Those  prayers  for  the  departed  are  bound  to 
ide  with  particular  intensity  this  November  because 
rrorist  attacks  on  Sept.  1 1  created  such  a  massive  and 
ring  confrontation  with  evil,  suftering  and  death, 
he  destruction  of  the  World  Trade  Center,  the  bat- 
r  of  the  Pentagon  and  the  crashing  of  United  Air- 
Flight  93  in  a  field  in  western  Pennsylvania  were  not 
)cal  events.  Their  impact  had  a  worldwide  reso- 
.  Two  months  later  they  continue  to  shadow  the 
iousness  of  millions  of  people  in  the  United  States 
aroad.  F"or  those  closest  to  the  victims  the  grief  has 
immeasurably  bitter,  because  the  deaths  were  so  vio- 
nd,  as  far  as  human  reason  could  see,  were  so 
lely — as  though  a  day  were  suddenly  to  end  at  noon, 
the  weeks  following  the  attacks,  many  Americans 
d,  as  though  by  a  common  impulse,  to  their  church- 
lagogues  and  mosques  for  strengthening  and 
itenment.  It  could  hardly  have  been  otherw  ise.  Sci- 
md  philosophy  are  no  help  in  dark  hours.  Lord 
put  it  neatly  when  he  said  that  no  one  can  be  com- 
I  in  a  supreme  crisis  "by  reflecting  that  the  angles  at 
ise  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal." 
is  likely  that  all  these  worshippers,  Jewish,  Christian 
islim,  were  consoled  by  a  certain  awareness,  howev- 
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er  fieeting  and  indeterminate,  ot  the  over -vlieliiiing  pres- 
ence ot  (iod  who  is  light  and  in  whom  there  is  no  dark- 
ness at  all  (1  John  1:5),  the  incomprehensible  Absolute, 
the  creator  of  all  things,  in  whom  the  three  great 
monotheistic  religions  profess  their  faith. 

Between  Ciod  and  ourselves,  however,  there  always 
stands  the  scaffolding  of  human  thought.  Pascal  com- 
pressed the  theologians'  classic  perplexity  into  a  phrase 
when  he  obsei-ved  that  God  alone  knows  how  to  speak  of 
God.  Christians  believe  that  God  has  done  that  most  fully 
in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word.  The  prayer  of  Christians 
centers  most  often,  therefore,  on  the  person  of  Jesus 
whom  they  believe  to  be  the  Son  of  Ciod  and  Cfod  the 
Son. 

UNDER  AFFLICTION  AND  SORROW,  Christians  are  usually  inclined 
to  reflect  upon  Jesus'  passion,  death  and  resurrection, 
because  they  believe  he  brought  peace  to  the  world 
through  the  blood  of  his  cross  (Col.  1:20).  They  see  the 
cross  as  symbolizing  their  faith  that  suffering  can  be 
transformed  into  victory  and  death  into  a  passage  to  a  life 
without  end  and  without  tears.  No  doubt  that  is  why 
some  rescue  workers  at  the  World  Trade  Center  stopped 
long  enough  to  fashion  a  few  pieces  (jf  steel  wreckage  into 
a  cross  set  up  amid  the  debris. 

All  the  same,  even  though  all  Christians  at  some  time 
or  other  must  recommend  consideration  of  the  cross  to 
themselves,  no  one  dares  speak  easily  of  the  cross  to  those 
who  are  suffering  greatly.  Few  have  understocxl  the  truth 
of  the  cross  as  well  as  Edith  Stein,  a  Carmelite  nun  and  a 
gifted  philosopher,  who  was  canonized  by  Pope  John  Paul 
II  in  1998.  She  was  born  into  a  Jewish  fomily  in  1891, 
became  a  Catholic  in  1922  and  a  Carmelite  in  1933.  She 
was  put  to  death  in  the  Auschwitz  gas  chambers  in  1942. 

Edith  Stein  had,  as  she  herself  reported,  a  decisive 
experience  on  her  road  to  conversion.  One  of  her  friends 
at  the  Llniversit)'  of  Gottingen  was  Adolf  Reinach,  who 
was  killed  in  action  in  the  First  Workl  War.  His  wife  was 
able  to  endure  this  sorrow  because  she  was  a  devout 
Protestant  Christian.  Edith  Stein  was  deeply  impressed 
by  that  faith.  "This  was,"  she  said,  "my  first  encounter 
with  the  cross  and  the  divine  strength  which  it  imparts  to 
those  wh(j  cany  it....  It  was  the  moment  when  my  unbe- 
liet  collapsed  and  Christ  shone  forth — Christ  in  the  mys- 
teiy  of  the  Cross." 

What  shines  fi-om  the  cross  is  the  revelation  that  God 
so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  Son  so  that  all 
who  believe  in  him  might  have  eternal  life  Qohn  3:16). 
'Lhat  is  the  truth  that  can  steady  sad  hearts  and  diy  all 
tears  in  this  November,  and  at  an\'  other  time. 
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Human  Rights  Lawyer 
in  IVIexico  Shot  Dead 

A  former  nun  who  was  one  ot  Mexico's 
leading'  human  rights  lawyers  was  shot 
dead  in  Mexico  City  on  Oct.  1^  in  what 
authorities  were  calling  a  politically 
motivated  killing.  Digna  (^choa  Placido, 
head  of  the  legal  defense  department  at 
Jesuit-run  Miguel  .Augustin  Pro  juarez 
Human  Rights  (Center,  had  been  kid- 
napped and  threatened  sex  eral  times  tor 
her  defense  ot  indigenous  peojile  in 
southern  Mexico.  Calling  her  death  an 
"execution,"  the  Pro  center  said  Ochoa's 
killing  "causes  us  protound  sadness,  pain 
and  indignation." 

Ochoa  was  an  outspoken  critic  of  the 
Mexican  military's  histor\-  of  torture, 
killings  and  disappearances.  A  letter 
tound  with  Ochoa's  body  threatened 
other  members  of  the  human  rights  cen- 
ter. 


Cardinal  Bevilacqua  Lauds  U.S. 
Response  to  Terrorism 

In  a  letter  to  President  Cieorge  W.  Bush 
on  Oct.  16,  (Cardinal  Anthony  J.  Bevilac- 
qua ot  Philadelphia  called  the  U.S.  war 
against  terrorism  "a  just  w  ar"  and  com- 
mended the  administration  and 
C^ongress  tor  their  actions.  I  le  warned 
sharply  against  mterpreting  the  terrf)rist 
attacks  ot  Sept.  1 1  as  "God's  inmishment 
for  moral  decay  within  our  nation"  or  as 
"an  inevitable  and  deserved  response  to 
United  States  toreign  p(jlicy."  I  he  cardi- 
nal said  he  wrote  the  three-page  letter, 
"to  express  my  prayerful  support  for  the 
multidimensional  response  to  the  terror- 
ist attacks  that  you  have  lieen  detailing 
tor  the  American  jieople." 

Pope  Pleads  'In  Name  of  God'  for 
End  to  Holy  Land  Violence 

PopeJ(jhn  Paul  II  pleaded  "in  the  name 
of  God"  for  an  end  to  violence  in  the 
I  loly  Land,  as  an  Israeli  military  opera- 
tion left  more  than  20  dead  in  six  Pales- 
tinian towns.  "It  is  with  deep  sadness 


SMOKE  RISES  FROIVI  SHELLING  IN  BETHLEHEM.  Smoke  rises  as  Israeli  tanks  shell  a  position  tk 
West  Bank  city  of  Bethlehem  on  Oct.  19.  Israeli  tanks  and  troops  entered  the  outskirts  of  the 
Palestinian-controlled  city  after  a  surge  in  fighting  following  the  assassination  of  a  far-right  Is  ill 
Cabinet  minister.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


that  I  have  heard  the  painful  and  worry- 
ing news  from  Bethlehem,  as  well  as 
from  cities  like  Beitjalla  and  Beit 
Sahour,"  the  pope  said  at  a  Sunday 
blessing  on  Oct.  2 1 .  "War  and  death 
have  even  arrived  at  the  square  oi  the 
Church  ot  the  Nativit)'  of  our  Lord,"  he 
noted. 


Celibacy  Is  Major  Reason  for 
Priest  Resignations 

Among  U.S.  (>atholic  priests  who  resign 
soon  after  ordination,  "difficulties  ot 
celibate  living  are  a  major  tactor,"  the 
sociologist  Dean  R.  Hoge  said,  com- 
menting on  a  study  he  has  recently  com- 
pleted. "Also  important,  though  less  so, 
are  satisfaction  with  their  current  work 
in  ministiy,  the  level  ot  support  they 
receive  from  tellow  priests,  their  living 
situation  and  their  own  spiritual  lite,"  he 
said.  Resignations  came  disproportion- 
ately from  large  dioceses,  saiti  I  loge,  a 
professor  of  sociology  at  The  C-atholic 
LJniversity  of  America. 


The  study  also  asked  the  Nation; 
Association  ot  Church  Personnel 
Administrators  how  many  priests  ri 
in  the  first  five  years  of  ordination. 
"1  heir  best  estimate  was  that  10  jh 
to  1  5  percent  of  the  priests  today  n 
in  the  first  five  years  after  ordinatic 
Hoge  said.  "  The  rate  today  is  a  bit 
er  than  in  the  IMSO's." 

On  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction 
post-ordination  experiences,  cclibai 
stood  out  as  the  biggest  difference,  i 
seven  percent  f)f  those  who  resignc 
they  hatl  been  "very  satisfied"  with 
ing  a  celibate  life,  while  49  percent 
the  active  priests  said  they  were  "ve 
satisfied"  with  celibacy.  More  than 
the  active  priests  were  very  satisfie< 
their  living  situation,  while  less  tha 
one-fourth  of  those  who  resigned  fi 
that  way.  The  main  ctjinplaints  of 
resigned  priests  were  a  lack  of  priv; 
and  living  too  close  to  work.  Resigi 
jiriests  also  ranked  "loneliness  of  pi 
life"  and  "the  way  authority  is  too 
heavy-handed  in  the  church"  amon 
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us  problems  lhc\-  Ii;k1  hiccd  Ik'Ioix- 
ng- 

a  said  ^4  percent  of  resigned  priests 
ght  celibacy  should  be  optional  for 
isan  priests,  and  90  percent  thought 
en  should  be  allowed  to  particij)atc 
the  church's  ministries.  A  substan- 
lajoritv'  ot  active  religious  |)riests 
,ned  within  the  previous  fi\  e  \  cars 
those  views,  but  only  a  minority  oi 
ctive  diocesan  priests:  29  percent 
ptional  celibacy  and  45  percent  tor 
en  in  all  ministries. 


3  Urges  China  Dialogue, 
ogizes  for  Offenses 

■enewed  plea  for  an  official  dia- 
;  with  the  government  ot  mainland 
a.  Pope  John  Paul  II  apologized  for 
ctions  taken  by  Catholics  that 
ded  China  or  gave  an  impression  of 
spect  for  its  culture.  Over  the  cen- 
i  personal  limitations,  political 
ure  and  theological  disputes  some- 
.  led  to  tensions  and  mistrust 
;en  China  and  the  Vatican,  oftset- 
I  he  good  work  accomplished  by 
I  onaries  in  evangelization,  educa- 
ind  health  care,  the  pope  told 
*  ars.  The  pope's  message  was 

:ssed  on  Oct.  24  to  an  international 
'j  rence  in  Rome  marking  the  400th 
■  ersar\'  of  the  arrival  of  Matteo 
,  ,  S.J.,  in  Beijing. 


i  ist-Catholic  Conversation 

I  Dsponsors  of  the  national  South- 
iprist-Catholic  Conversation  have 
meed  the  termination  of  their  cur- 
iiiind  of  formal  conversations.  In  a 
1  si.itement  in  October,  they  said  the 
I  i.il  conversation  was  only  one  of 
'  il  torms  of  Catholic-Southern  Bap- 
>  )(>peration.  Its  ending  "should  not 
■  'H  as  a  diminished  commitment  in 

i"  community  to  continued  collabo- 
1  whenever  possible,"  they  said. 
Catholic  cosponsor,  the  U.S.  bish- 
'    ninmittee  on  Fxumenical  and 
I   cligious  Affairs,  said  the  decision 
'   i  the  conversations  was  made  by 
iirth  ;\jnerican  Mission  Board  of 
I    iiithern  Baptist  Convention, 
'  insor  on  the  Baptist  side. 
I>crt  E.  Reccord,  president  of  the 


mission  board,  had  notitled  (Catholic 
officials  last  i'ebruars  ol  the  boanl's 
intention  to  end  the  conversations.  The 
committee  said  it  "regretfully  concurred 
in  this  decision."  The  joint  statement 
announcing  the  end  ot  the  conversation 
was  releaseil  oii  Oct.  23.  It  was  signetl 
bv  ReccortI  anti  Bishop  j.  Kendrick 
Williams  ot  Lexington,  Ky.,  Catholic 
cochairman  ot  the  conversations.  It  saitl 
the  bishops'  committee  "will  remain 
open  to  conversati(jn,  on  whatever  issues 
and  at  such  a  time  as  may  seem  appro- 
priate should  the  occasion  arise  in  the 
future."  It  said  the  mission  board  "is 
committed  to  fulfilling  its  mandate  to 
present  the  Gospel  to  everyone  in 
North  America.  The  overwhelming 
weight  of  this  mission  drives  all  its  deci- 
sions." 


A  spokeswoman  tor  the  U.S.  bishops' 
Secretariat  for  Pro-Life  Activities 
sharply  condemned  the  recent  rash  of 
anthrax  threats  sent  to  abortion  clinics. 
"Violence  in  the  name  of  pro-life  makes 
a  mockery  of  the  pro-life  cause,"  said 
Cathy  Cleaver,  the  secretariat's  director 
of  planning  and  information.  "We  don't 
know  who  is  behind  the  suspicious  let- 
ters going  out  to  abortion  clinics,  but  we 
unequivocally  condemn  the  use  of  any 
form  of  violence  to  oppose  abortion," 
she  said. 


Polish,  Austrian  Church  Leaders 
Criticize  Halloween's  Popularity 

C>hurch  leaders  in  Poland  anti  Austria 
criticized  the  growing  popularity  of  Hal- 
loween, introduced  in  most  FAT.st  Euro- 
pean countries  after  the  collapse  of 
(Communist  rule.  "It's  humiliating  to  see 
people  parroting  things  thev  don't  prop- 
erl\'  understantl.  This  imjiorted  practice 
is  alien  to  our  traditions  and  dangerous 
for  its  attractive  packaging,"  said  Bishop 
Stanislaw  Stefanek  of  Lomza,  chairman 
of  the  Polish  bishops'  tamilv  commis- 
sion. 


of  Newsweek  magazine,  at  a  convention 
of  (>atholic  communicators  in  San 
Antonio,  criticized  Baptists  for  what  he 
called  their  "obscene  response"  to  the 
terrorist  attacks  on  Sept.  1 1,  "where 
bands  of  Baptists  descended  on  ground 
zero  to  proselytize  firefighters  and 
other  workers. ..some  [who  were] 
patiently  culling  bones  and  tr\'ing  to 
identify  bodies  by  their  parts  in  a 
makeshift  morgue  at  the  death  site." 

"[  The  Baptists]  trampled  on  sacred 
ground,"  he  continued,  "oblivious  to 
the  thousands  who  had  come  to  light 
candles  and  memorialize  those  buried 
beneath  the  rubble,  plying  their  trade 
like  maggots  feeding  on  carrion." 

He  was  no  less  critical  of  the  evange- 
lists Jerry  Falwell  and  Pat  Robertson. 
On  the  Rev.  Robertson's  television 
show,  "The  700  C^lub,"  on  Sept.  13,  the 
Rev.  Falwell  said  the  attacks  were  an  act 
of  God  brought  on  by  certain  groups  of 
Americans,  including  homosexuals 
and  abortion  advocates.  The  Rev. 
Robertson  said  on  the  show,  "I  totally 
concur." 

"WTiat  struck  me  about  the  now- 
notorious  Falwell-Robertson  exchange 
on  television  was  how  very  tew  of  their 
fellow  evangelists  disagreed  with  them," 
he  said.  "To  suggest,  as  Falwell  and 
Robertson  did,  that  God  is  punishing  us 
for  our  moral  laxness  is  to  illustrate  how 
little  the  fundamentalist  imagination 
has  to  offer,  especially  in  a  time  ot 
national  crisis." 

According  to  Woodward,  on  the 
other  end  of  the  spectrum  is  a  hol- 
lowed-out  version  ot  Christianity 
prevalent  in  contemporary  ,\merican 
society.  "Recall  the  insipid  ministra- 
tions ot  Oprah  Winfrey  at  the  praver 
meeting  in  Yankee  Stadium,"  he 
continued.  "She  asked  us  all  to  hax  e 
taith  in  faith,  hope  in  hope,  to  love 
love — a  saccharine  appeal  to  the  classic 
(christian  virtues  as  exercises  without 
content. 

"All  this  is  a  very  big  [lart  ot  the  so- 
called  religious  revival  in  America,"  he 
said.  "It  is  hard  to  decide  who  ottends 
most,  the  evangelists  ot  the  Falwell 
stripe  or  ot  the  Oprah  ilk.  Both  have 
huge  follower-ships  and  both,  from 
very  different  angles,  stress  what  God 
can  do  for  me." 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 


Newsweek  Religion  Editor 
Criticizes  Baptists  and  Oprah 

Kenneth  L.  WooilwartI,  religion  editor 


Pro-Life  Leaders  Condemn 
Anthrax  Threats 
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lire  in  the  uu  s 


The  Violence  and 
Audacity  Appalled  Him 

^  But  Gladstone  realized  they  did,  in 
fact,  have  legitimate  grievances.? 


THE  COUNTRY  WAS  in  an 
uproar.  Hidden  some- 
where in  the  midst  of  the 
ci\i!ian  population,  indeed, 
in  the  midst  of  the  capital 
itselt — the  capital  of  the  strongest  nation 
in  the  world — were  young  men  armed 
with  grievances  and  bombs.  They  had 
entered  the  country  legally  and  were 
organized  in  small  cells  designed  to 
thwart  the  police.  Some  had  crossed  an 
ocean  to  get  there,  leading  the  nation's 
politicians  to  condemn  other  countries 
that  harbored  terrorism. 

The  public  had  good  reason  tor  its 
panic,  and  the  authorities  equally  good 
reason  for  outrage.  Their  mystenous  ene- 
mies had  killed  innocent  civilians  in  a  sin- 
gle, spectacular  demonstration  ot  their 
power. 

The  \'ear  was  1867;  the  countr\'  was 
(ireat  Britain.  The  young  men  with 
grievances  and  bombs  were  Fenians — 
members  of  the  Irish  Republican  Broth- 
erhootl  who  took  the  campaign  lor  b^ish 
independence  to  British  soil.  Dozens  ot 
Fenians  arrived  in  Britain  from  New  York 
and  Boston.  In  fact,  the  I.R.B.'s  leader 
was  a  onetime  L'nion  Army  colonel 
named  Thomas  Kcllv — he  was  arrested  in 
Manchester  as  part  ot  a  desperate 
roundup  ot  susjiected  Irish  Republicans. 
The  I.R.B.  freed  Kelly  in  a  brazen  assault 
on  the  militan'  escort  that  v\as  UMnsport- 
ing  die  American  to  jail.  l''ml)olilened,  the 
Fenians  sought  to  fi'ee  more  Irish  prison- 
ers by  dynamiting  a  prison  in  the  English 
town  of  Clerkenwall.  I  he  bomb  killed  a 
do/en  civilians  and  treed  nobocK . 

I  here  were  cries  for  re\enge,  ot 
course,  anti  diere  were  repeated  denunci- 
ations ot  the  United  States  for  not  crack- 
ing down  on  the  Penians  who  were  oper- 
ating openly  in  several  American  cities. 


(In  tact,  the  I.R.B.  was  granted  pemiission 
to  travel  to  Union  camps  during  the  Civil 
War  to  recruit  Irish-.American  soldiers  for 
the  coming  battle  with  Britain.)  The 
I.R.B.'s  strateg}'  was  simple — Fenians  on 
both  sides  of  the  Adanric  were  trying  to 
provoke  a  war  between  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica, hoping  such  a  conflict  would  lead  to 
Ireland's  liberation. 

Observing  aO  of  this  from  his  position 
as  one  of  Britain's  leading  politicians  was 
William  E.  Gladstone.  The  violence  and 
the  audacity  of  the  I.R.B.'s  campaign 
appalled  him  no  less  than  it  did  his  col- 
leagues. But  he  also  realized  that  the  Irish 
did,  in  fact,  have  legitimate  grievances. 
WTien  he  became  prime  minister  for  the 
tirst  time  in  1868,  he  said  that  resolving 
the  eternal  Irish  question  would  be  one  of 
his  top  priorities.  Fenian  violence,  he  said, 
was  leading  the  British  "to  embrace  in  a 
manner  toreign  to  their  habits  in  other 
times,  the  vast  importance  ot  the  Irish 
contrcn-ers")'." 

Today,  many-  ot  us  might  be  tempted 
to  dismiss  a  modem  Ciladstone  as  eidier 
an  apologist  for  terrorism  or  a  misguitleil 
seeker  of  "root  causes"  for  unthinkable 
barbarism.  Indeed,  in  his  own  time,  Glad- 
stone had  a  hard  time  persuading  ()ueen 
Victoria  (who  was  rumored  to  be  on  the 
I.R.B.'s  list  ot  targets),  Parliament  and  the 
jiLiblic  to  refomi  or  change  dieir  policies 
and  attitudes.  Cdatlstone's  eternal  rival, 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  preterred  a  hardline 
approach.  He  opposed  Ciladstone's  flurry 
of  reforms  designed  to  remove  some  (jt 
the  more  egregious  injustices  in  Ireland — 
the  imposition  of  an  established,  Protes- 
tant (Church  ot  Ireland  in  a  nation  ot 
Roman  Catholics  antl  the  ownership  ot 
Irish  lantl  by  a  handtui  ot  absentee 
English  landlords.  Disestablishment  and 
land  refonn  eventually  passed  Parliament 


in  the  early  1870's,  and  one  could 
that  the  long  process  of  making  | 
between  Ireland  and  Britain  began 
Gladstone's  initial  reforms.  He  was  ( I 
mined,  he  said,  to  pacifv'  Ireland 
nearly  did. 

Today,  obviously,  we  are  faced 
similar  issues.  There  can  be  no  exp 
ing,  excusing  or  "putting  into  context 
barbarism  of  Sept.  1 1 ,  just  as  there  ( 
be  no  e>q3laining  or  excusing  Adolf  1 1 
But  history  teaches  us  that  specific  ci 
tions  can  lead  to  terrible  consequenn 
in  19th-century  Ireland.  The  pun 
V^ersailles  Treaty,  for  example,  creai 
poisonous  resentment  in  German\ 
helped  propel  the  Nazis  to  power. 
Britain  and  France  treated  Gennanv 
some  degree  of  honor  after  World  W 
Hitler  might  have  died  an  obs 
painter.  Flistory  also  teaches  diat  afti. 
defeated  Hitler,  we  demonsti  . 
through  the  Marshall  Plan  that  we 
learned  the  lessons  of  Versailles. 

There  are  encouraging  signs 
today's  politicians  understand,  as  ( 
stone  did,  that  injustice  and  repressio 
the  breeding  grounds  ot  hate  and  c 
lence.  .America  is  justifiably  defennf 
itself  against  the  inhumanity  of  a  u 
terrorist  network,  but  it  is  also  loi 
beyond  the  immediate  battle  again 
Qaeda  and  the  Taliban.  President 
and  British  Prime  Minister  Tony 
have  committed  themselves  public 
the  creation  ot  a  Palestinian  state.  Cn- 
mentators  are  questioning  lAinerica's  ip- 
port  for  authoritarian  regimes  in  Ef. 
and  Saudi  Arabia.  It  is  now  convent  ii 
wisdom  diat  we  made  a  mistake  in  \ 
ing  away  irom  .Afghanistin  after  the  ' 
ets  pulled  out.  We  had  made  a  she 
our  support  tor  die  /Vfghans  who  rep 
the  Red  .Arm\',  but  our  support  sn 
once  our  strategic  goals  were  achje\  c. 

Even  as  they  deplore,  rightly, 
who  seek  to  explain  Sept.  1 1  as  the  i 
ral  outcome  ot  American  foreign  pi 
Bush  administration  officials  and  pi 
like  Tony  Blair  have  indicated  that 
recognize  some  ot  the  grievances  i- 
Arab  and  Muslim  world  and  are  li  i 
mined  to  address  them. 

Whether  they  have  CJladsti 
courage  and  determination,  howi-' 
remains  to  be  seen.  Terry  Go '3) 
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The  Ignatian  Family  Teach-in 
THE  CALL  TO  NON-VIOLENT  ACTION: 
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FOR  ONE  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  OTHER" 
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Why  don't  Catholics  give  to  special  collections? 

The  Problem  of  the 
'Second  Collection' 

-  BY  CHARLES  ZECH  - 

CM  HOLics  CONTRIBUTE  LESS  MONEY  to  their  p;irish  than  the  members 
of  nearly  any  other  church  in  the  United  States.  This  has  been  con- 
firmed by  every  study  of  reHgious  giving  in  the  last  1 5  years.  In  fact,  the 
general  mle  of  thumb  is  that  the  tyi^ical  Catholic  household  contributes 
about  half  as  much  as  the  typical  Protestant  household  in  the  support 
of  their  parish.  Explanations  for  low  Catholic  giving  have  ranged  from  negative  lay 
reaction  to  autocratic  parish  decision-making  processes  to  the  failure  of  the  church  to 


CHARLES  ZECH  is  a  professor  of  economics  at  Villanova  University  and  the  author  of 
M//iy  Catholics  Don't  Give. ..And  What  Can  Be  Done  About  It  (Our  Sunday  Visitor  Press). 
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1  a  sense  ot  stewardship  in  the  taithtiil. 
>atholic  giving  to  parishes  is  low.  But  what  about  the 
ial  collections,  those  so-called  "second  collections," 
ally  occurring  after  Communion,  that  many  Catholics 
to  be  so  annoying  and  that  cause  some  to  complain 
t  being  "nickeled  and  dimed  to  death"?  The  U.S. 
)ps  sponsor  or  support  one  special  collection  a  month. 
e  special  collections  sustain  die  heart  ot  the  church's 
I  ministry.  They  include  funding  for  programs  such  as 
jnerican  Bishops'  Overseas  Appeal,  the  Campaign  for 
lan  Development,  the  Campaign  for  Latin  America 
he  collection  for  The  National  Religious  Retirement 
e.  These  are  large-scale  programs.  The  A.B.O.A.  spe- 
ollections,  for  example,  generated  over  $14  million  in 
,  and  the  N.R.R.O.  raised  over  $30  million, 
•ata  collected  in  1993  by  Dean  Hoge,  Patrick  McNa- 
,  Michael  Donahue  and  myself  in  support  of 
vork  on  religious  giving  revealed  that  the 
ge  Catholic  household  contributed  $192  per 
to  special  denominational  collections.  What 
rs  determine  Catholic  giving  to  the  special 
:tions?  From  the  data,  I  was  able  to  identify 
tllowing  patterns: 

enomhiational-level  factors.  Not  surprisingly, 
le's  attitudes  toward  the  denomination  are 
rtant.  Those  who  are  convinced  that  the 
h  needs  their  money  and  those  who  are  enthusiastic 
(  the  work  of  the  church  contribute  more.  In  addition, 
(  who  feel  connected  to  the  church  by  reading  reli- 
[  publications  (including  local  publications,  like  the 
C  diocesan  newspaper,  or  national  publications  like 
S  rica)  give  more.  Nothing  surprising  here.  Those 
]  lioners  who  expressed  a  desire  to  have  greater  lay 
t  ement  in  denominational  decision-making  processes 
II  antributed  more  to  special  collections. 

'rish-level  factors.  Two  parish-level  factors  proved  to  be 
I]  tant.  The  first  was  the  issue  of  whether  the  parish 
"stewardship  parish."  Those  who  belong  to  parishes 
a  mphasize  the  message  of  stewardship  as  a  guide  for 
i  contribute  more  to  the  special  collections.  The  stew- 
(i  |)  message  has  been  shown  to  be  effective  in  genera t- 
g  lancial  support  (as  well  as  contributions  of  time  and 
It  )  for  parishes.  Apparently  that  message  carries  over 
ti  ther  types  of  religious  giving  as  well.  The  other  key 
ir  -level  variable  was  a  desire  to  have  greater  parish- 
influence  in  parish  financial  matters.  This  speaks  to 
It  ssue  of  parish  financial  transparency  and 
c  stability. 

i-sonal  characteristics.  Not  surprisingly,  parishioners 
h'i  ttend  Mass  more  often  (at  least  weekly)  and  those 
hi  olunteer  time  to  their  parish  contribute  more  to  the 

i  collections.  But  of  particular  interest  is  the  finding 


that  parents  who  currently  have  children  in  parochial 
schools  contribute  more.  The  Rev.  Andrew  Greeley  was 
the  first  to  recognize  that  parents  of  Catholic  parochial 
school  children  contribute  more  to  support  their  parish 
than  do  their  fellow  parishioners.  Conventional  wisdom 
had  falsely  said  that  these  parents  reduced  their  donations 
to  the  church  because  they  were  already  paying  tuition  to 
the  church. 

Father  Greeley's  findings  were  confirmed  in  my  study 
of  Catholic  giving,  although  my  own  suspicion  is  that 
much  of  this  is  due  to  the  common  (but  illegal)  practice  of 
pastors  requiring  a  certain  level  of  (tax-deductible)  parish 
contributions  in  order  for  school  parents  to  qualify  for  a 
reduced  (not  tax-deductible)  school  tuition.  Such 
shenanigans  are  probably  not  at  work  with  the  special  col- 
lections. Yet  parochial  school  parents  contribute  more. 


The  data  do  not  offer  any  indication  as  to  whether  this 
trend  is  due  to  the  parochial  school  parents'  simply  being 
more  committed,  whether  the  causes  supported  by  the 
special  collections  are  more  heavily  emphasized  in 
parochial  schools  or  whether  some  other  factor  is  at  work. 
In  any  case,  in  spite  of  the  decline  in  the  number  of  reli- 
gious sisters  teaching  in  our  schools,  the  N.R.R.O.  collec- 
tion appears  to  receive  heavy  support  from  parochial 
school  parents  (the  data  did  not  break  out  special-collec- 
tion giving  by  program). 

Decision-making  about  personal  religious  giving.  One  of 
the  most  effective  techniques  for  increasing  parish  giving  is 
getting  parishioners  to  commit  themselves  to  a  certain  level 
of  giving  (either  an  annual  dollar  amount  or  a  percent  of 
income).  While  Catholics  do  not  naturally  embrace  the 
concept  of  pledging  (many  consider  it  to  be  a  Protestant 
idea),  the  simple  fact  is  diat  it  works.  Apparendy,  the  disci- 
pline of  pledging  also  affects  giving  to  special  collections. 
Those  who  approve  of  pledging,  those  who  actually  pledge, 
those  who  target  their  parish  giving  at  either  an  annual 
percent  of  income  or  annual  dollar  amount,  not  only  con- 
tribute more  to  their  parish,  but  are  also  more  generous  in 
contributing  to  the  special  collections.  The  least  generous 
givers,  both  to  the  parish  and  to  the  special  collections,  are 
those  parishioners  who  decide  weekly  what  they  can  afford 
to  give  (that  was  38  percent  of  our  sample). 


T^he  least  generous  givers, 
both  to  parish  and  special 
collections,  are  those  who 

decide  weekly  what  to  give. 
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()t  special  interest  is  the  relationship  between  regiihir 
parish  giving  and  contributions  to  the  special  collections. 
I  have  spoken  with  any  nmnber  ot  pastors  who  frankly 
resent  the  special  collections  because  they  arc  convinced 
that  money  contributed  to  the  special  collections  conies 
at  the  expense  of  parish  giving.  This  is  a  myth,  backed 
only  by  anecdotal  evidence.  7  he  data  show  that  those 
who  are  more  generous  to  their  parish  also  contribute 
UKjre  to  the  special  collections.  In  fact,  1  tound  that  those 
who  are  more  generous  to  their  parish  are  also  better 
givers  to  non-religious  charities.  CJiving  to  parishes  and 
giving  to  other  causes  are  complementary  activities,  not 
substitutes  tor  one  anothei\  Li\in<i  out  the  messaae  ot 
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stewardship  doesn't  stop  at  the  parish  boundaries. 
Recommendations 

Because  of  these  findings  and  those  of  other  studu 
offer  ftjur  recommendations  for  increasing  parish h 
contributions  to  special  collections: 

f .  Use  the  special/  collection  tis  tin  occasion  to  reiiifo/\, 
ideal  of  stevctirdship.  The  simple  truth  is  that  stewardsli 
a  mission-driven  approach  to  religious  giving  that  \\i 
Parishes  that  preach  the  message  of  stewardship  rn 
larger  contributions  of  time,  talent  and  treasure  th.ii 
f)ther  parishes.  And  this  message  carries  over  to  othei 
ing.  Our  stutly  show  s  that  parishioners  belonging  to  m 
ardship  parishes  also  contribute  i 
to  special  collections.  Wise  dirci 
of  the  special  collections  will,  tli 
fore,  couch  their  appeal  within 
framework  of  stewardship.  Ai 
same  time  that  they  appeal  to  pai 
ioners  to  give  to  a  need,  they  oui' 
help  parishioners  develop  a  net 
give,  to  learn  the  joy  of  giving.  ( 
one  bishop  has  put  it,  to  teach  us  1 1 
as  reckless  in  our  generosity  to 
church  as  God  has  been  in  show  ti 
gifts  upon  us. 

2.  Be  accountable.  Parishioners 
tcj  know  where  their  money  is  g 
and  how  it  is  going  to  be  used.  T 
true  for  parish-level  giving,  anc 
also  true  for  denominational  gi^ 
The  C^enter  for  x'Xpplied  Researc 
the  Apostolate  (CARA),  locate 
Georgetown  University,  conducte 
in-depth  study  of  the  American 
ops'  Overseas  Appeal  in  1999.  Pa 
ioners  were  asked  about  factors 
would  motivate  them  to  contri 
more  t(j  this  special  collection 
number  one  response  (determine 
be  "veiy  much"  or  "somewhat"  irr 
tant  by  S6  percent  of  the  respond 
was  knowing  who  benefits  frorr 
collection.  The  directors  of  the  sf 
collections  have  to  make  certain 
parishioners  understand  exactly  v 
the  money  is  going,  and  who  sp' 
cally  is  benefiting  from  their  progi 
If  the  church  wants  parishioners 
generous,  it  has  an  obligation  to 
that  it  is  exercising  good  stewan 
itself  in  the  use  of  contributed  fun 
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Put  a  fiicc  to  the  collection.  This  is  rehired  to  the  issue 
xountahihrv.  Devel()|)ment  prolessioiials  know  that 
of  the  first  rules  ol  kind-raising  is  that  "people  give 
iople."  T  here  is  no  substitute  for  the  personal  touch, 
ik  of  all  the  missionaries  who  have  passed  through 
parish  over  the  years,  appealing  lor  financial  sup- 
for  their  missions  by  telling  stories  of  the  hardships 
face,  and  the  immense  benefits  that  even  a  small 
ribution  will  bring.  Ask  yoin'sell,  would  you  have 
as  generous  il  you  had  read  the  same  inh)rmation  in 
parish  bulletin?  One  reason  why  the  N.R.R.C).  has 
so  successful  (generating  more  than  double  the  con- 
tions  of  the  next  largest  special 
ction)  is  that  parishioners  associ- 
face  with  the  cause.  The  face 
d  be  that  of  a  beloved  nun 
untered  while  growing  up,  or  it 
1  be  a  current  nun  making  the 
al  in  person  at  Mass.  In  the 
A  study  mentioned  above,  two- 
s  of  the  respondents  indicated 
having  speakers  at  Mass  the  day 
;  collection  would  motivate  them 
more  generous.  Most  of  the  spe- 
:ollections'  communication  with 
hioners  is  impersonal — through 
tin  announcements,  special  col- 
n  envelopes  included  in  the  reg- 
packet  of  parish  envelopes  or 
rs  that  the  directors  distribute 
ope  that  the  pastors  will  display, 
uch  more  effective  use  of 
rces  would  be  to  distribute  funds 
eir  diocesan  liaison  people  to 
lay  members  to  go  out  to  the 
les  and  make  presentations  on 
behalf.  People  give  to  people. 
Get  the  bishops  on  hoard.  It  is  sad, 
5t  to  the  point  of  scandal,  that 
bishops  do  not  support  their 
conference's  special  collections, 
bishops  drop  particular  national 
il  collections  in  favor  of  special 
tions  for  a  local  diocesan  cause, 
bishops  combine  two  or  more 
.1  collections  into  one  and  then 
"arily  divide  the  proceeds.  In 
:  years,  participation  in  the  spe- 
i)llections  has  ranged  from  a  low 
i  dioceses  for  the  collection  Aid 
Church  in  Central  and  Eastern 
pe  to  a  high  of  172  for  the 


American  Bisho|)s'  Overseas  Appeal.  Even  such  a  popular 
cause  as  the  National  Religious  Retirement  Office  has 
not  always  been  supported  by  all  dioceses. 

The  executive  directors  of  the  special  collections 
are  hard-working,  dedicated  professionals  who  do  a 
marvelous  job  in  the  face  ol  daunting  odds.  But 
there  are  some  proven  approaches  that  could  receive 
more  emphasis.  Stressing  stewardship,  ensuring 
accountability  ami  making  their  appeals  more  per- 
sonal are  obvious  first  steps.  The  most  critical  fac- 
tor, however,  is  to  convince  the  bishops  to  get  their 
own  act  together  in  support  ot  these  causes.  0 
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Top-notch  career  preparation.  Chal- 
lenging professors  who  lead  you  to 
new  heights  of  intellectual  and  spiri- 
tual growth.  These  are  just  a  few  of 
many  reasons  Franciscan  University 
of  Steubenville  consistently  wins  high 
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careers  in  business,  education,  nurs- 
ing, and  many  more  professions.  With 
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you  have  a  Catholic  university  well 
worth  considering:  Franciscan  Uni- 
versity of  Steubenville. 
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A  Liturgical  Via  Media 

Electronic  media  can  energize  people^s  experience^  participation 
and  intej'activity. 
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I' HO  MAS  BOOMER  SHINE 
AND  BRIAN  SWEENEY 
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A'l'  l  KNDANCK  A  T  CHURC;!! 
on  Sunday  is  significantly 
down  from  what  it  was 
years  ago.  The  absence  of 
so  many,  especially  young  people, 
indicates  that  the  liturgy  they  expe- 
rience is  too  often  out  of  touch. 
They  are  used  to  an  interactive, 
media-saturated  environment  at 
work  and  at  play,  yet  they  come  to 
church  and  are  given  mostly  just 
words.  What  can  the  church  learn 

from  contemporary  media?  Can  it  integrate  such  media 
even  into  the  liturgy? 

The  church  has  a  long  history  of  successfully  integrat- 
ing the  popular  media  of  various  eras  into  its  worship.  A 
fresh  look  at  the  historical  record  may  help  us  respond 
more  wisely  to  the  oppcjrtunity  todays  media  offer,  espe- 
cially video  and  digital  graphics. 

Over  time  there  have  been  four  main  media  cultures: 
oral,  literate-manuscript,  literate-print  and  now  electronic- 
digital.  During  the  oral  era,  Jewish  worship  was  primarily 
sacrificial.  Israel  celebrated  God's  steadfast  love  and  power 
by  sacrificing  grain  and  animals  in  the  various  temples 
throughout  the  country  and,  after  Josiah,  in  the  one  Tem- 
ple in  Jerusalem.  Temple  architecture  and  ritual  were  built 
around  sacrifice,  with  the  altar  in  the  open.  Building  interi- 

THE  REV.  BERNARD  R.  BONNOT,  a  priest  of  the  Diocese  of 
Youngstown,  is  senior  vice-president  of  religious  affairs  for  tlie 
Hallmark  Channel.  THE  REV.  THOMAS  BOOMERSHINE  is  an 

ordained  United  Methodist  minister,  a  Scripture  scholar  and 
founder/president  of  Lumicon,  Inc.,  creators  of  media  prod- 
ucts for  use  in  Lectionary-based  worship.  BRIAN  SWEENEY  is 
president  of  Deeper  Dimensions  Inc.,  promoters  of  television 
and  video  that  influence  Americans  with  spiritual  meaning. 


ors  had  little  importance.  There  may  have  been  si 
Scripture  reading  in  the  period  of  the  Second  Temple  (; 
about  500  B.C.),  but  there  were  probably  no  homiUes 
because  Jews  believed  that  God  had  helped  them  and 
God  spoke  directly  to  persons,  there  was  some  storytel 
prophecy  and  song  in  the  Temple  precincts.  In  short, 
Jews  integrated  the  available  oral  communication  sy! 
into  their  worship. 

The  Jewish  way  of  worship  changed  when  scr 
recorded  the  stories  in  manuscripts.  Culture  became  1 
ate,  and  when  the  Temple  was  destroyed,  synagogue 
ship  replaced  Temple  worship.  Scriptures  replaced  s: 
fices.  T  he  worship  of  both  rabbinic  Judaism  and  apos 
Christianity  depended  on  the  reading  and  interpretatic 
the  Scriptures.  Buildings  became  central.  The  congi 
tion  moved  inside  to  hear  better  the  reading  and  intei 
tation  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  prayers.  C^hristians  b 
using  basiUcas,  in  part  because  of  their  good  acoustics 
their  capacity  to  hold  the  large  crowds  who  needed  to 
The  reading  of  Scriptures  and  preaching  witliin  these  i 
nificent  buildings  became  major  media  events.  Now^ 
the  Elucharist  was  the  sacrifice  being  offered,  the  altai 
moved  inside,  first  into  homes,  eventually  into  basil 
Worship  had  sacralized  literate  communication  culturf 
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.leturcd  sacred  space  to  accomnio- 
it.  Christians  also  began  to  incor- 
i  te  statues,  mosaics,  frescoes  and 

:ings  from  Greco-Roman  culture 
their  worship  space — practices 

tling  to  some — that  eventually  led 

e  iconoclastic  controversies  of  the 

h  century. 

"he  printing  press  transmuted  a  lit- 
-manuscript  culture  into  a  literate- 
:  culture.  Both  Catholics  and 
istants  embraced  it,  but  differendy. 
'rotestants,  the  printing  press  gave 
prominence  to  the  Scriptures  and 
;d  them  to  private  interpretation, 
and  more,  Protestants  comment- 
lon  the  Scriptures  in  sermons  and 
:ations.  In  Calvinist  churches,  the 
lip  experience  consisted  of  long 
igs  of  Scripture  and  a  long  sermon 
npanied  by  several  hymns,  with 
infrequent  celebration  of  Holy 
nunion.  They  modified  church 
ecture  to  enhance  preaching  and 
ny  churches  eliminated  images  in 
to  focus  attention  on  the  written 
Meanwhile  Catholics,  led  by  the 
(f    also  enhanced  preaching  but  in 
on  filled  their  sacred  space  with 
and  more  elaborate  imagery  (the 
ue  style).  Catholics  depicted  both 
i  tures  and  tradition  in  mosaics, 
ngs,  statuary  and  windows.  In 
G  both  sides  of  the  Reformation 
i  shWy  enriched  Christian  liturgy 
(j  ept  it  vital  by  integrating  the 
l|  :ing  media  culture  and  adapting 
l|  1  architecture  and  decor  accord- 

i 

!  lis  history  makes  a  case  for  intc- 
l\  g  todays  digital  media  into  our 
»liip.  Though  still  young,  the 
i|  itable  advance  of  electronic  cul- 

ver  the  past  centiuy  has  already 
il  ied  certain  characteristics.  These 
ill  e  a  preference  for  direct  experi- 
:l  ather  than  abstraction  as  a  way  of 
t|  ng,  niultimediated  sounds  and 
a  i  on  screens  as  a  central  mode  of 

tation,  and  participative  interac- 
1^  ithin  a  community  rather  than 
H  e  reading  and  reflection  as  the 
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preferred  way  of  learning.  Films,  televisicin  and  audiovisual 
programs  have  become  dominant  communication  events. 
Electronic  culture  spawns  networks  as  its  characteristic 
form  of  social  organization  and  teamwork  as  its  primary 
mode  of  production.  In  short,  it  generates  community. 

Basic  to  electronic  culttn-es  popularity  are  images  on 
screens.  Happily,  projection  of  images  onto  various 
"screens"  has  been  standard  practice  in  Catholic  worship. 
Every  visitor  to  the  Roman  catacombs  sees  images  on  the 
walls  that  persist  from  the  earliest  centuries,  including  the 
famcnis  onins  and  the  good  shepherd.  The  same  visitor  to 
Rome  is  amazed  by  the  mosaics  on  basilica  walls.  These 
"images  on  screens"  are  integral  parts  of  their  worship  envi- 
ronment. bi  St.  Peters  Basilica  and  elsewhere,  images  pro- 
jected by  carved  stone  surround  the  visitor.  The  Sistine 
Chapel  is  a  virtual  cyclorama  dominated  by  Michelangelo's 
"big  screen"  Last  Judgment.  Farther  north,  the  color  and 
imagery  of  both  carved  stone  or  wood  and  stained  glass  pre- 
pare all  who  enter  places  like  (]hartres  or  Notre  Dame  for 
prayer  and  worship,  hnages  on  screens  have  long  been  a  part 
of  Oatholic  worship. 

Clod's  people  appear  always  to  have  made  the  communi- 
cation systems  of  each  era  h()ly  by  using  them  to  communi- 
cate with  all  who  gather  to  worship.  This  long  history 
encourages  today's  church  to  integi\ite  digital  media  into  our 
people's  worship  experience  and  to  do  so  energetically  and 
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confidendy.  The  ability  of  electronic  media  to  project  inirp 
with  surrounding  sotind  is  tinparalleled  in  its  power  to  t 
gize  people's  experience,  participation  and  interactivit}'. 
can  help  worship  be  more  of  an  event  m  people's  lives,  i 
Qonic  media  can  strengthen  social  networks  within  pai 
and  can  open  new  dimensions  of  liturgical  teamwork 
meaningful  opporttmities  for  creative  women  and  men, 
haps  especially  youth. 

How  might  the  typical  parish  regularly  use  elect  i 
images  projected  onto  large  screens  in  its  worship? 
parish  among  others  with  such  screens  is  Good  Sheplu 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Ciood  Shepherd  designed  and  consm 
its  screen  as  an  integral  part  of  its  sancmary  when  it  was 
in  the  late  1970's.  Since  then  Ciood  Shepherd  has  gro\ 
become  now  die  largest  parish  in  the  archdiocese.  The  si 
is  behind  and  above  the  main  altar,  approximately  20 
wide  and  10  feet  high.  It  is  the  same  color  as  the  walli 
blends  seamlessly  into  the  decor  when  not  illuniin.:„ 
Images  are  projected  from  behind  the  screen. 

Good  Shepherd  uses  the  screen  mainly  during  j 
Communion  meditations.  A  team  selects  slides  fron 
parish's  collection  of  over  5,000  images  covering  a  wide  i 
of  topics  and  themes.  This  use  of  the  new  visual  media  p 
lels  the  traditional  use  of  paintings,  statuaiy  and  stained 
to  surround  the  worshipers.  One  big  difference  is  tha 
congregants  can  actually  and  easily  see  these  images.  Th 
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nmunity  can  focus  tlieir  attention  on  them  when  invited 

0  so,  and  the  images  can  he  changed  rapitlly  to  fit  the 
sion  and  the  moment. 

^od  Shepherds  use  of  video  in  litiirgy  is  a  far  cr\'  from 
experiences  that  have  left  many  like  Tom  Beaudoin 
erica,  10/1)  with  a  "disappointing  aftertaste."  But  this  is 
the  beginning  of  what  might  be  done.  Appropriate 
:es  on  such  screens  can  dispose  people  for  worship  as 
congregate  to  hear  the  word  and  give  thanks.  Imagine 
,  iev's  "The  Hospitality  of  Abraham"  (often  called  simply 
;  Trinity")  welcoming  people  as  thev  gather  on  Trinity 
lay  or  on  the  16th  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (Lectionary 
C),  when  the  Genesis  account  of  the  visit  ot  the  three 
gers  to  Abraham  is  read.  Imagine  Rembrandt's  "Remm 
e  Prodigal  Son"  greeting  people  on  the  24th  Sunday  in 
nary  Time  (C),  when  diat  ginpping  stoiy  is  proclaimed, 
ler  the  impact  of  having  Lucas  Cranach  the  Younger  s 
s  and  the  Fallen  Woman"  up  on  the  Fifth  Sunday  of 
(C),  when  Luke's  account  of  the  adulterous  woman  is 
Such  images  on  screens  can  do  much  to  prepare  people 
ar  the  proclamation  and  enter  the  celebration  of  the  day. 
•uring  the  Gloria  evocative  images  of  the  splendor  of 
on  can  motivate  heartfelt  acclamation  of  the  Creator, 
es  congruent  with  the  various  readings  can  give  people 
thing  to  focus  on  while  lectors  proclaim,  activating  their 
ind  imaginations  as  well  as  their  ears.  Images  of  Jeremi- 
id  Isaiah,  of  Matthew  and  Mark  and  Luke  and  John 
t  be  projected  when  their  wintings  are  proclaimed,  help- 
ongregants  get  to  know  these  authors  of  the  sacred 
;.  The  homilist  can  include  references  to  such  images  to 
ice  his  reflection,  as  the  author  of  America's  column 
Word  did  to  Cranach 's  "Fallen  Woman"  in  his  commen- 
i"or  the  Fifth  Sunday  of  Lent  this  year  (Am.  3/26). 
lilists  can  even  use  brief  film  clips  to  make  comiections 

1  :en  contemporary  culture  and  biblical  wisdom. 

I  ther  uses  of  such  integrated  screens  and  visual  technolo- 
n  easily  be  imagined:  key  words,  symbols,  computer 
lies,  editorial  cartoons,  headlines  from  newspapers, 
s  of  the  saints  of  the  day  or  week,  the  music  to  be  simg, 
ling  new  melodies  for  familiar  texts  and  new  texts  for 
ar  melodies,  texts  to  be  recited  and/or  prayed  aloud 
'  ler,  occasional  messages  from  the  bishop  (how  many 
|(|  tajies  have  you  sat  through?),  close-up  images  ot  the 
t  cr  and  lectors  and  homilist,  announcements,  the  pur- 
'  it  second  collections  and  the  like.  People  living  in  the 
1-  Diiic  culture  expect  such  visualization  of  words  and 
II  s  on  screens.  Both  spoken  and  printed  words  have  sig- 
I  iilv  lost  their  ginp  on  popular  communication.  Ciiven 
ii  stoiy,  our  widespread  neglect  of  the  electronic  visuals 
I)le  to  help  us  conununicate  more  effectively  with  a 
^  \  oriented  people  is  nearly  incomprehensible. 

nie  fear  that  use  of  elect:x)nic  media  will  reduce  the 


congregation  to  a  passive  audience.  Not  so  if  skillfully  used.  If 
anything,  our  continuing  reliance  on  orality  and  literacy  has 
contributed  to  both  reduced  attendance  at  liturgy  and  the 
passivity  of  those  still  in  the  pews.  How  many  interactive 
homilies  have  you  been  part  of?  Indeed,  carefully  prepared 
use  of  video  can  gready  enhance  the  conscious  and  active  par- 
ticipation of  people  in  worship.  This  is  within  the  capability 
of  parishes.  More  and  more  ft-equendy.  Catholics  experience 
excellent  music  and  excellent  proclamation  at  Mass.  We  can 
achieve  the  same  quality  as  we  train  visual  ministers  as  mem- 
bers of  our  liturgical  teams. 

Probably  the  biggest  obstacle  to  the  use  of  multimedia  is 
that  it  requires  planning  and  teamwork.  Too  few  presiders 
today  consult  even  with  the  music  director  before  writing 
their  homilies.  Working  as  part  of  a  team  in  planning  liturgy 
will  require  priests  to  place  a  higher  priority  on  liturgical 
planning  in  dieir  busy  schedules.  It  will  also  require  a  less 
clerical  mindset  and  the  welcoming  of  more  lay  persons  with 
still  another  secular  skill.  Finally,  the  community  will  have  to 
have  patience.  Not  every  choir  meets  professional  singing 
standards.  We  don't  expect  every  work  of  art  in  our  churches 
to  rival  Michelangelo;  nor  should  we  expect  every  liturgy 
incorporating  digital  media  to  rival  a  million-doUar  TV  spot 
in  technical  execution. 

Our  Catholic  history  is  one  of  the  appropriation  and  full 
integration  of  each  era's  new  communication  culture  into  its 
worship.  The  risen  Christ  now  seeks  to  be  present  to  the 
people  of  electronic  culture.  That  calls  for  tasteful  and  skillful 
use  of  digital  media  in  worship.  This  has  already  been  done  in 
ever)'  sanctuary,  from  cathedrals  to  chapels,  in  sound  systems. 
Our  tradition  requires  that  a  capability  to  project  electronic 
images  onto  a  quality,  fully  visil^le  screen  also  become  a  stan- 
dard capability  in  every  parish  and  worship  space.  WTien 
screens  are  as  omnipresent  and  regularly  used  in  Catholic 
churches  as  hymnals  and/or  missalettes  and  microphones,  we 
will  have  begun  integrating  visual  electronic  culmre. 

It  we  do  not  adapt  today  as  we  have  in  past  eras,  God's 
people  will  increasingly  experience  our  worship  as  boring, 
not  stimulating  and  out  of  touch.  Our  worship  today  is  a 
residual  expression  of  oral  and  literate  culture  for  people  who 
do  not  primarily  live  diere.  Vital  wimess  to  die  risen  Christ 
requires  ftill  integration  ot  digital  communication  techniques 
to  enhance  our  worship  while  fully  respecting  the  authentic 
nature  of  our  liturgy.  Our  worship  spaces  need  to  be  adapted 
accordingly,  starting  with  an  aesthetic  integration  of  large 
screens  in  our  sanctuaries  and  installation  of  quality  projec- 
tion equipment.  Our  liturgy  teams  need  to  eml:)race  persons 
trained  to  use  such  technology  well.  L^nless  we  integi^ate  elec- 
tronic modes  ot  communication,  our  celebration  of  the  mys- 
teries of  taith  risks  losing  its  vitality  and  meaning  in  this  elec- 
tronic era,  leaving  more  and  more  of  our  people  unmoved 
and  more  and  more  of  our  youth  untouched.  0 


il)er5,  2001  America 
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PAID  ADVERTISEMENT 


Caribbean  Bishop  Begs  For  Help  To 
Provide  Housing  for  the  Destitute  Pooi 


PAID  ADVERTISEM  , 


Tlunisands  of  men,  women  and  cliihlren  are  desperately  searching  for  simple  shelter  after  losing  their  homes  and  livelihood  in  a  fire  oi 
Imiricane.  For  now.  their  homes  are  often  makeshift  stnictiires  with  walls  of  cardboard,  nist}'  tin  sheets  and  plastic  that  can  blow  down  east 
in  a  simple  thiinderstonn.  Food  For  The  Poor's  home  building  program  replaces  these  patchwork  shacks  with  sHirdy  lumber  homes. 


The  needs  of  the  poor  weigh 
heavily  on  Bishop  Paul  Boyle's  heart. 
As  the  spiritual  leader  for  Mandeville, 
Jamaica,  he  shepherds  a  suffering 
flock  -  fathers  stripped  of  their  dignity 
by  poverty,  mothers  struggling  to  care 
for  their  malnourished  infants  and 
children  who  are  hardened  by  the 
adversities  of  their  lives. 

"And  too  often,  I  find  that 
homelessncss  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
poor's  misery,"  Bishop  Boyle 
explained.  "When  a  family  loses  its 
home,  it  often  spirals  down  into  deeper 
and  deeper  levels  of  poverty.  These 
people  would  be  lost  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
help  of  the  church  and  organizations 
like  Food  For  The  Poor." 

By  partnering  with  Food  For  The 
Poor  and  making  use  of  its  home 
building  program.  Bishop  Boyle  has 
constructed  basic  housing  for  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  in  his  Diocese. 
With  this  helping  hand,  many  families 
are  recovering  their  dignity  and 
discovering  a  new  sense  of  hope  in 
their  lives.  They  are  experiencing 


Christ's  mercy  in  a  direct  and 
meaningful  way. 

"A  home  gives  a  poor  family 
security  and  stability.  It  allows  them  to 
get  back  on  their  feet  again.  I  beg 
every  American  Catholic  who  wants  to 
help  the  poor  to  consider  the  value  of 
Food  For  The  Poor's  building 
program.  I  know  firsthand  -  it  makes  a 
real  difference  in  the  lives  of  the 
poor,"  he  said. 

Building  homes  through  Food  For 
The  Poor  is  simple  and 
cost  effective.  Each 
$2,000  contribution  to 
the  home  building 
program  allows  Food  For 
The  Poor  to  construct  a 
home  for  a  poor  family 
on  behalf  of  a  mentoring 
priest  or  pastor  like 
Bishop  Boyle. 

"I  am  deeply  grateful 
to  everyone  who  has 
contributed  to  build  a 
home  in  my  diocese," 
Bishop  Boyle  said. 


"In  fact,  on  behalf  of  the  many 
pastors  and  priests  who  serve  the  p(j 
in  the  Caribbean,  I  want  to  thank 
everyone  who  has  contributed  to  bu 
a  home  through  Food  For  The  Pooi|[ 
Know  that  we  are  all  deeply  gratefu 
for  your  support,"  Bishop  Boyle  sai 
"The  gift  you  give  is  a  powerful 
testimony  to  the  love  and  mercy  of 
Christ  among  the  poor.  May  God 
richly  bless  you  for  the  sacrifice  you 
have  made." 


PAID  ADVERTISEMENT 


''Building  Miracles'' 

Jnique  Program  Offers  Tangible  Way  To  Help  the  Poorest  of  the  Poor 


Vclma  Brown  stepped  i)ut  of  her 
x'hwork  tin  shack  and  faced  the 
ghtening  dawn  sky.  It  had  rained 
lin  during  the  night,  and  her  tears 
I  mingled  with  the  steady  drips 
m  the  leaking  roof.  They  were  tears 
her  three  young  sons  and  the  pain 
\  were  being  forced  to  endure. 
The  littlest  one  -  that  is  Richard  - 
J  Mommy,  when  can  we  come  out  of 
,  house  and  go  into  a  pretty  house?" 
d  I  said,  'One  day,  one  day.  Father 
d  will  take  you  out,'"  Velma  Brown 
j,  emotionally  relating  her  struggle, 
vent  outside,  turned  my  face  to 
;re  the  sun  was  coming  from,  lifted 
hands  up  to  God  and  cried.  Touch 
leone's  heart  to  come  and  help  me.'" 
What  happened  next,  Velma  firmly 
leves,  was  a  miracle.  Food  For  The 
)r  discovered  the  Jamaican  woman's 
',ht  and  offered  her  help  through 
ministry's  housing  program.  An 
icrican  Catholic  -  a  person  Velma 
!  never  met  -  was  making  a  gift  to 
id  her  and  her  family  a  new  home. 
Within  a  few  months  she  moved 
1  a  sturdy,  wooden  house  -  a  safe, 
home  for  her  family.  That  morning, 
ing  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  she 
ke  into  tears,  joyful  for  God's  blessing 
grateful  to  the  American  benefactor 
)  had  sponsored  her  home. 
"1  hear  it  often  from  the  families 
help;  these  houses  are  an  answer 
irayer.  They  are  a  miracle  of 
I."  explained  Robin  Mahfood, 
sident  of  Food  For  The  Poor.  'And 
benefactors  who  sponsor  the  homes 
lize  this  too.  They  are  responding 


to  God's  blessmgs  m  their  own  lives 
by  embracing  this  opportunity  to  help 
someone  else  -  someone  in  desperate 
need.  They  are  God's  tools  of  mercy 
in  the  modern  world. 

"Many  of  the  families  being  helped 
can  trace  their  poverty  back  two  or  three 
generations,"  Mahfood  said.  "That's  why 
providing  these  families  with  housing  is 
so  crucial.  It  breaks  the  cycle  of  poverty 
that  has  stolen  their  hope.  It  gives  them 
a  chance  to  rebuild  their  lives." 

"Those  who  donate  to  the  home 
building  program  in  Jamaica  also 
enjoy  a  unique  sense  of  purpose  and 
accomplishment,"  Mahfood  said.  "They 
see  a  tangible  outcome  of  the  gift  they've 
given."  To  involve  as  many  people  as 
possible.  Food  For  The  Poor  has  created 
a  variety  of  ways  for  donors  to  contribute. 
Homes  can  be  built  with  a  single  gift  of 
$2,(KK).  Smaller  gifts  can  also  be  combined 
with  those  of  other  benefactors  to 
sponsor  a  single  home.  These  "miracle 
teams"  are  great  for  church  groups, 
schools  and  clubs. 

"The  joy  of  giving  in 
Christ's  name  is  powerful. 
One  man  called  to  say  his 
children  wanted  to  give 
from  their  piggy  banks  to 
help.  That  blessed  gift, 
combined  with  those  of 
others  like  them,  built  a 


house.  It  had  a  vei^  tangible  result  - 
one  those  children  can  understand  and 
appreciate,"  he  said.  "The  power  of 
combined  Christian  charity  is  fantastic." 

Once  a  gift  is  received.  Food  For 
The  Poor  works  through  local  clergy 
who  locate  the  most  needy  people  in 
their  communities.  Lumber  and  supplies 
are  then  purchased  and  shipped  to  the 
area  of  need.  When  it  arrives,  this  "house 
kit"  is  assembled  by  local  carpenters  -  if 
possible  with  help  from  the  recipient 
and  church  volunteers.  "Thanks  to  the 
wonderful  response  we've  had  from 
American  Catholics,  the  home  building 
program  has  been  able  to  provide 
hundreds  of  homes  to  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  in  Haiti  and  Jamaica,"  Mahfood 
said.  "You  can't  imagine  the  difference 
these  houses  make  to  the  families  who 
receive  them.  It  gives  them  a  stable 
foundation  to  rebuild  their  lives.  It 
returns  their  dignity  and  gives  them  a 
new  sense  of  hope.  It's  a  uniquely 
direct  and  meaningful  form  of  charity." 


How  To  Help 

To  make  a  tax-deductible  donation  to  Food  For  The  Poor  to 
help  build  homes,  please  send  your  check  to  Food  For  The 
Poor,  Dept.#  13489, 550  SW  12th  Avenue,  Deerfield  Beach, 
FL  33442.  You  may  also  make  a  donation  by  logging  onto 
www.foodforthepoor.org. 


The  A.C.L.U.  Strays 


In  the  abonmi  wars^  the  A.C.L.  U.  has  abandoned  its  traditional  defem 
of  religious  liberty. 

BY  THOMAS  J.  CURRY 


A CASE  CURRENTLY  BEFORE  the  California 
Supreme  Court,  Catholic  Charities  of  Sacramen- 
to Inc.  V.  The  Superior  Court  of  Sacramento 
County  (Deparmient  of  Managed  Health  Care  et 
al.),  deals  with  that  states  Women's  Conti-aception  Equity 
Act  of  1999.  It  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the 
national  level — and  with  good  reason.  The  act  requires  that 
conti'aceptive  drugs  and  devices  be  included  under  any  pre- 
scription drug  coverage  provided  by  employee  health 
insurance  plans.  The  legislation  provides  an  exception  for 
certain  religious  groups,  but  in  doing  so  it  has  involved  the 
state  in  a  major  assault  on  religious  liberty.  Moreover,  the 
fact  that  the  distinction  between  contraception  and  abor- 
tion is  becoming  increasingly  blurred  adds  a  special  urgen- 
cy to  this  issue. 

Consider  the  following  scenarios: 

1.  A  religious  group  opens  a  mission  in  the  inner  city 
hoping  to  evangelize  the  poor.  Employees  of  the  mission 
must  accept  Jesus  as  their  personal  savior.  The  poor  who 
come  seeking  food  are  required  to  listen  to  a  sermon 
before  they  eat.  To  obtain  shelter  for  the 
night,  they  must  jiroclaim  their  adherence  to 
Jesus.  In  this  instance,  the  State  of  California 
will  exempt  the  religious  group  running  the 
mission  from  having  to  include  contraceptive 
coverage  in  its  employees'  health  insurance 
plan. 

2.  Nearby,  a  different  religious  group  sets 
up  a  mission  to  help  those  in  neetl,  regardless 
of  religious  affiliation.  The  sponsoring  church 
in  this  case  believes  that  to  feed  the  hungry 

THE  MOST  REV.  THOMAS  J.  CURRY  is  an  auxil 
iary  bishop  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles 
and  regional  bishop  in  the  Santa  Barbara  pas- 
toral region.  His  new  book,  Farewell  to 
Christendom:  The  Future  of  Church  and  State  in 
America,  has  just  been  published  by  Oxford 
University  Press. 


and  shelter  the  homeless  is  to  follow  the  teaching  of  Jt; 
and  it  invites  all  people  of  goodwill  to  join  its  outreacl 
this  instance,  the  State  of  California  will  require  the  sj 
soring  church  to  provide  contraceptive  coverage  foi 
mission's  workers  in  their  health  insurance  plan,  ■ 
though  providing  such  coverage  would  violate  the  chii 
teaching. 

The  exemption  criteria  set  forth  in  the  Women's  ( 
traceptive  Equity  Act  favor  stricdy  "evangelical"  churt 
like  the  one  in  the  first  example  above,  which  focu 
preaching  and  see  their  mission  in  narrow  religious  tc 
They  exclude  churches  such  as  the  Catholic  Church,  \\ 
defines  itself  more  broadly  and  envisions  its  missis 
"incarnational,"  seeking  peace  and  justice  as  a  constiti 
part  of  that  mission.  Indeed,  Catholic  critics  of  thci 
argue  that  it  was  tailored  specifically  to  exclude 
Cathohc  agencies  as  Catholic  Charities. 

For  the  State  of  California  to  favor  certain  reh 
groups  and  disfavor  others  is  certainly  a  major  caus 
concern.  But  more  immediately  alarming,  and  the  foci 
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article,  is  the  fact  that  the  American  (>ivil  Lil)erties 
on — whose  stated  purpose  is  die  defense  of  consritii- 
al  liberties — has  become  a  cheerleader  for  the  act  by 
nitting  an  amicus  curiae  brief  in  its  favor.  Macbeth's 
;ction  as  he  was  about  to  kill  the  king — that  he,  as  the 
,  "should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door,  not  bear 
<nife  myself — might  come  to  mind  in  this  situation. 
Vly  objective  here  is  certainly  not  to  convert  the 
L.U.  to  the  Catholic  position  on  abortion  (^r  contracep- 
.  Rather,  it  is  to  show  that  religious  liberty  itself  is 
tming  a  casualty  of  the  abortion  wars  of  our  society, 
use  the  content  of  the  act  in  question  obviously  discrim- 
'S  against  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  position  on  con- 
tption  and  abortion,  supporters  of  the  legislation  stand 
inger  of  sacrificing  the  fundamental  value  of  religious 
ty  for  the  sake  of  an  immediate  tactical  advantage.  That 
V-C.L.U.  would  make  itself  a  party  to  this  is  a  powerful 
iple  of  the  all-consuming  nature  of  the  abortion  contro- 
'.  Its  brief  in  favor  of  the  Women's  Contraception  Equi- 
:t  demonstrates  how  far  even  the  traditional  defenders 
:iigious  liberty  have  strayed  from  an  understanding  of 
imdamental  freedom. 

Tie  A.C.L.U.  brief  argues  that  the  "government's  role  is 
neutral,  and  allow  individuals  to  freely  follow  their  own 
ious  traditions."  With  this  assumption,  the  brief's 
)rs  start  down  the  shppery  slope  leading  away  from  the 
ling  of  the  First  Amendment.  In  America,  the  free  exer- 
)f  religion  is  not  an  allowance  granted  by  the  govern- 
to  the  people.  "Allowance"  signifies  "toleration,"  not 
■om.  It  is  what  the  English  government  granted  the 
lists  by  tolerating,  i.e.,  allowing,  the  practice  of  their 
on  by  some  groups,  but  restricting  others.  During  the 
ican  Revolution,  most  states  rejected  that  approach,  as 
le  new  federal  government.  The  majority  of  Americans 
)y  that  time  come  to  conceive  of  religious  liberty  as  a 
al  right,  not  something  bestowed  by  government,  and 
irst  Amendment  guarantees  it  as  such.  Consequentiy, 
■nment  is  powerless  to  determine — much  less  allow  or 
ow — religious  practice,  or  to  exercise  authority  in  reli- 
matters.  Binding  on  all  the  states,  the  First  Amend- 
is  a  guarantee  that  government  is  prohibited  from 
ig  religious  decisions  or  from  defining  what  is  or  is  not 
ous. 

[aking  religious  decisions  and  legislating  in  religious 
rs,  however,  is  precisely  what  the  Women's  Contracep- 
^Iquity  Act  empowers  the  state  to  do.  It  sets  forth  three 
ia  for  determining  whether  a  church  or  church-spon- 
operation  can  qualify  for  an  exemption  from  the  act: 
;  purpose  must  be  to  inculcate  religious  values;  (2)  Most 
employees  must  follow  that  church's  rehgious  teach- 
(3)  The  majority  of  the  people  it  serves  must  share 
same  beliefs.  In  other  words,  if  a  religious  organization 


requests  such  an  exemption,  the  courts  will  ascertain 
whetiier  the  group  in  question  is  adhering  to  and  inculcating 
religious  values,  and  it  will  determine  the  issue  of  church 
membership.  Would  the  courts  decide  that  people  simply 
dedicated  to  clothing  and  housing  the  poor  were,  in  fact, 
engaged  in  inculcating  religious  beliefs?  Probably  not,  since 
tiie  Legislature  embraced  a  more  "evangelical"  definition  of 
religion.  Mow  would  the  courts  handle  the  criterion  of 
church  membership,  i.e.,  determine  whether  the  majority  of 
the  employees  or  the  recipients  of  assistance  really  belong  to 
the  church  in  question?  Oftentimes,  members  of  a  congrega- 
tion dispute  vigorously  among  themselves  about  which  of 
them  is  really  following  the  church's  teaching,  or  who  is  or  is 
not  a  true  adherent.  For  many  radical  Catholic  opponents  of 
abomon,  for  example,  only  those  who  believe  and  vote  the 
way  they  do  are  true  Catholics.  Now,  however,  the  State  of 
California  has  assumed  the  power  to  decide  who  is  really  a 
church  member 

In  its  amicus  curiae  brief  in  favor  of  the  act,  the  A.C.L.U. 
instructs  the  court  that  the  employees  of  Catholic  Charities 
"predominantiy  do  not  share  the  Catholic  faith."  How  are 
the  courts  supposed  to  verify  this  assertion?  At  what  point 
does  one  "share"  Catholicism?  Wdl  members  of  churches  be 
subjected  to  a  religious  test  so  that  the  court  can  verify  this 
statement?  Will  the  State  of  California  do  what  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  does  not,  and  ask  people  to  declare  their  reli- 
gious adherence?  And  who  will  determine  a  person's 
Catholicity?  Will  a  judge  rely  on  that  person's  own  defini- 
tion or  look  to  Catholic  ecclesiastical  authorities  for  the 
answer?  The  First  Amendment  is  a  guarantee  that  only 
churches,  not  states,  can  determine  church  membership. 

Would  a  self-proclaimed  non-Catholic — or  even  a  non- 
believer  working  in  a  Catholic  shelter  out  of  care  and  con- 
cern for  the  poor  and  homeless — be  following  a  religious 
belief?  Catholics  would  see  this  person  as  following  Christ; 
some  other  religious  groups  would  not.  Yet  as  a  result  of  the 
Equity  Act,  the  state  has  assumed  the  power  to  resolve  this 
difterence.  It  has  set  itself  up  as  a  detenniner  of  religious  val- 
ues and  decided  to  favor  one  religious  approach  at  the 
expense  of  another:  the  classic  position  of  governments  that 
have  set  up  established  churches  in  the  past. 

Furthennore,  the  A.C.L.U.  brief  argues  that  the  "Con- 
traception Act  does  not  substantially  burden  Catholic  Chari- 
ties' exercise  of  religion,"  thus  informing  the  Legislature  and 
the  courts  in  their  new  role  as  evaluators  of  religious  bur- 
dens. Catholic  Charities  must  demonstrate  that  the  act  "sub- 
stantially burdens  the  exercise  of  its  religion."  Once  again 
government  officials,  not  the  Catholic  Church,  are  to  decide 
what  constitutes  the  free  exercise  of  religion  for  Catholics.  A 
government  enabled  to  make  such  decisions  can  also  set  up 
an  establishment  of  religion.  How  far  the  A.C.L.U.  has  wan- 
dered from  its  principles  here!  By  arguing  that  the  courts  can 
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enforce  their  own  definition  of  Catholicism  upon  Catholics, 
how  drastically  it  has  abandoned  its  traditional  defense  of 
religious  liberty! 

To  asseit  that  religious  liberty,  however,  is  a  natural  right 
reserved  to  individuals  and  groups  is  not  to  contend  that  the 
state  must  accommodate  eveiy  definition  of  that  liberty.  The 
government  is  not  automatically  required  to  grant  an 
exemption  fi'om  a  valid  law  simply  because  one  or  more  citi- 
zens maintain  that  it  violates  their  religious  freedom.  Just  as 
the  state  may  not  run  churches,  so  churches  may  not  run  the 
state.  No  state  has  ever  exempted  religious  believers  in 
polygamy  from  laws  banning  that  practice  because  those 
laws  violated  their  religious  liberty.  What  the  state  cannot 
do,  however,  is  measure  the  right  to  religious  liberty  against 
the  benefits  of  a  particular  law  to  decide  whether,  in  fact,  the 
law  in  question  violates  that  right. 

That  is  what  the  California  Legislature  has  done,  and 
that  is  what  the  A.C.L.U.  is  defending.  Nor  has  any  jurisdic- 
tion ever  created  religious  criteria  to  detennine  which  reli- 
gious groups  would  be  favored  with  exemptions  and  which 
would  not.  1  hat,  too,  though,  is  what  California  has  now 
done. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  events  in  the  history  of 
American  religious  liberty  took  place  in  Virginia  in  the 
1780's,  when  James  Madison  led  a  movement  against  a  pro- 
posal to  tax  eveiyone  for  the  support  of  the  religion  of  their 
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choosing.  The  tax  involved  was  not  teiribly  burdensomouij 
Virginians  decisively  rejected  it.  Instead,  they  substit 
Thomas  Jefferson's  Statute  of  Religious  Liberty,  wki 
required  that  all  religion  be  supported  voluntarily.  Ais 
sachusetts,  by  contrast,  retained  a  system  of  state  suppor  i 
religion.  Although  the  system  was  supposed  to  be  non-p' 
san,  in  realit)'  it  favored  the  customs  of  the  rehgious  ma|(  r 
Members  ot  that  majority  contemptuously  dismissed  c 
plaints  from  religious  minorities,  arguing  that  their  objeci 
had  nothing  to  do  with  religious  liberty  but  only  with  p.i 
a  little  money,  h-onically,  the  A.C.L.U.  has  adopted  the  s 
stance.  Its  bnef  favoring  the  Women's  Contraceptive  F,( 
Act  holds  that  the  act  does  not  burden  religious  freei 
"because  the  government's  compulsion  is  only  to  pay  moi 
Surely  the  A.C.L.U.  is  well  aware  of  Madison's  objectioi 
his  "Memorial  and  Remonstrance,"  to  contributing  t 
"threepence"  for  the  support  of  religious  beliefs. 

The  implications  of  this  present  case  are  ofi:en  obsci. 
by  fierce  clashes  over  contraception  and  abortion.  But  \i 
is  fundamentally  at  stake  is  religious  liberty.  Endowint^ 
legislature  and  the  courts  witii  the  kind  of  autiiority  in 
gious  matters  that  the  Contraceptive  Equity  Act  gives  1 1 
is  a  frightening  development.  Instead  of  limiting  go\ 
ment  as  the  Eirst  Amendment  affinned,  the  act  adds  d 
ti'ously  to  the  authority  of  the  state.  America  devised  lin  _ 
governments  with  no  authority  over  religion.  The  Coi 
ception  Equity  Act  begins  to  return  to  the  state  the  p( 
die  .Anerican  Revolution  took  away.  It  encourages  the  cc 
to  be  the  judges  of  what  is  religious  teaching,  what  is  chi 
membership  and  what  constitutes  a  burden  on  religioi 
followed,  the  act  would  make  the  government  suprera 
both  church  and  state. 

Much  of  modern  church-state  discussion  has  bee 
lost  in  hairsplitting,  in  a  maze  of  misleading  and  confu 
precedents.  The  A. C.L.LI,  brief  amply  illustrates 
development.  Its  proponents  can  no  longer  see  the  fc 
for  the  trees.  In  his  famous  petition  against  the  Virginia 
for  the  support  of  religion,  James  Madison  wrote 
devotees  of  freedom  in  America  "did  not  wait  till  usui 
power  had  strengthened  itself  by  exercise,  and  entaa 
the  question  in  precedents.  They  saw  all  the  conseque  ? 
in  the  principle,  and  they  avoided  the  consequence 
tienying  the  principle." 

The  principle  at  stake  here  is  whether  government 
power  to  decide  religious  matters,  to  determine  who 
church  member,  to  define  what  is  church  or  relig 
teaching  and  to  assess  what  is  a  burden  on  religion.  N( 
certainly  the  time  to  deny  any  precedents  that  wi 
endow  the  government  or  the  courts  with  such  auth( 
Everyone  will  lose  if  religious  freedom,  one  of  the  i 
treasured  of  American  principles,  is  weakened.  I  hopi 
sides  in  the  abortion  wars  can  at  least  agree  on  that. 


America   November  5,  l- 


Do  you  hove  o  child  or 
grandchild  going 
to  a  non-Catholic 
college? 

Give  them  a 
Catholic  education. 

Send  them  ^^^g^^ 
America. 
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:  RANCIS  T.  (FAY)  VINCENT  JR. 


T  HIS  80TH  BIRTHDAY  party 

Llast  year,  celebrated  with 
dozens  of  friends  in  the  garden 
of  his  home  in  northwestern 
ecticut,  Isaac  Stern  asked  me  to  sit 

0  him  at  dinner.  Rarely  have  I  felt 
nored.  His  luminous  personality 
iented  to  me  the  perfect  com  bi  na- 
if a  monumentally  successful  public 

and  a  warmly  compassionate  and 
ling  private  one.  To  my  mind,  he 
ne  of  the  towering  figures  of  the 
;ntury — and  I  don't  qualify  that  by 
5  "in  the  arts." 

)m  in  Russia  on  July  21,  1920,  Isaac 
was  brought  to  this  country  as  a 
He  once  told  me  to  think  of  him  as 
ittle  kid  from  San  Francisco  who 
Joe  DiMaggio.  His  parents  were 
usicians,  but  he  started  learning  to 
he  piano  and  at  seven  switched  to 
ilin,  because,  as  he  told  me,  "a  kid 

the  street  played  the  violin,  and  I 
d  to  be  like  him."  His  formal 
ing  ended  very  early,  yet  he  spoke 
he  fluency  and  erudition  of  a  pro- 

In  music,  he  said  he  also  stopped 

1  very  early  on  and  taught  himself 
I  haven't  got  the  fingering  down  by 
',"  he  said,  "you  cannot  become  a 
ight  violinist."  To  talk  to  him  of 
was  to  open  a  volume  of  learning 
perience  that  was  unequaled. 
nyone  can  play  the  notes,"  he 
tell  students;  "music  is  what  goes 
between  the  notes."  At  my  request 
I  ted  several  colleges  with  me  to 
time  talking  with  students  and  to 
what  were  optimistically  called 
r  classes."  During  those  teaching 
IS  in  which  the  students  were  col- 
itis with  modest  talents,  Isaac 
come  alive.  His  glasses,  perched 
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on  top  of  his  fore- 
head, were  his 
trademark.  He 
would  listen  to  the 
kids  play,  fully 
aware  of  the  terror 
and  awe  they  were 
experiencing.  But 
he  gave  these  ama- 
teur performances 
the  same  attention 
he  gave  the  best 
professionals.  After 
a  few  minutes,  he'd 
stop  the  music. 

"Tell  me,"  he'd  ask,  "in  that  last  sec- 
tion you  just  played,  what  was  the  com- 
poser saying?  What  do  you  think  he 
wanted  to  convey?" 

The  kids  would  mumble  some 
attempt  at  a  response. 

"Look  at  the  score.  You  must  study 
the  music  very  carefully.  Pay  attention. 
Think  of  yourself  as  singing  through  the 
instrument.  The  human  voice  is  the  per- 
fect instrument.  What  is  it  you  want  to 
sing?" 

Firmly  but  gently,  he  taught  the 
essential  lessons — to  know  the  music  and 
then  to  convey  what  the  composer 
wrote.  After  one  such  class  at  Williams 
College,  a  young  woman  cellist  told  me 
she'd  had  the  experience  of  a  lifetime.  "I 
never  expect  to  have  anything  like  this 
again,"  she  said.  "He  was  marvelous." 

At  Carleton  College  in  Minnesota, 
the  students  took  to  Isaac  with  such  fer- 
vor that  they  invited  him  to  come  up  to 
their  dorm  rooms  to  continue  their  talk. 
He  went  happily  and  told  me  later  he 
had  had  a  delightful  time.  He  was  gener- 
ous of  spirit  in  all  ways.  He  loved  chil- 
dren and  teaching — and  he  loved  to  talk. 
He  chose  his  words  carefully  and  yet 
often  betrayed  an  impish  humor.  A  stu- 
dent at  Carleton  asked  what  one  adjec- 
tive best  described  him.  He  leaned  over 
to  me  and  whispered,  "Fat,  Fay?" 


The  serious  side  we  New  Yorkers 
know  best.  Isaac  Stern  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  savior  of  Carnegie  Hall.  But 
his  achievements  went  well  beyond  those 
that  were  best  known.  He  was  always 
ready  to  appear  in  Washington  or  before 
local  legislators  to  seek  funding  for  arts 
education.  He  bemoaned  the  paucity  of 
music  programs  in  New  York  City's 
public  schof)ls  and  worked  on  remedies. 
He  constandy  urged  all  of  us  to  strive  to 
promote  city  orchestras  and  left  us  a 
strong  vibrant  musical  institution  at  his 
beloved  Carnegie  Hall. 

I  asked  him  once  who  was  the  most 
important  figure  in  music  during  the  20th 
century.  I  imagined  he  might  answer 
Gershwan  or  Stravinsky  or  Horowitz  or 
any  number  of  others.  "Leonard  Bern- 
stein," he  said.  "He  wasn't  at  genius  level 
in  any  of  his  many  talents.  But  he  could 
do  so  many  things  so  well.  And  in  all  of 
them  he  was  just  a  tiny  bit  below  [the 
top].  He  was  exceptional." 

I  wonder  about  that  answer  now 
after  his  death  on  Sept.  22  at  81.  In  my 
view,  Isaac  Stern,  violinist,  champion  of 
public  music  and  master  teacher  ranked 
at  the  very  top.  For  all  his  musical 
greatness,  he  was  even  better  as  a  friend 
and  companion.  We  who  knew  him 
were  very  blessed.  The  loss  is  sharp  and 
hurts.  0 
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D oo^K  re V I e\A/ s 

Portrait  of  the 
Artist  as  a 
Galway  Man 

Searching  for  John  Ford 

A  Life 

By  Joseph  McBride 

.SV.  Martin's  Pnss.  Sl'ip  $411.  ISB\  Oil 2242 '^2 S 

No  l()\cr  ol  Film  coiikl  dislike  this  l)()ok. 
No  one  will  read  it  cover  to  cover,  at  least 
at  one  sitting,  i)ut  you  can  take  long  ambles 
in  it  and  come  away  deeply  refreshed  and 
richly  informed.  Sairching  for  John  Ford  is 
well  researched  and  well  written.  This  is 
no  small  feat,  tor  often  these  two  ti'aits  are 
at  otlds  in  biographies.  \\  hen  1  saw  the 
book,  I  gasjK'd  at  its  size,  which  sometimes 
suggests  a  biographer  has  fallen  too  much 
in  love  widi  his  details — the  reason  man\- 
"definitive"  life  suidics  are  so  deadly  dull. 

POr  the  most  part,  Joseph  McBride — a 
film  critic  and  historian  and  a  former 
reporter  and  reviewer  for  Variety — has 
a\'oided  this  trap.  Like  F"ord  films,  and  his 
faxorite  lantlscapes,  his  hook  is  big,  but 
dramaticalK'  unified.  McBride  deftly  shifts 
foci  among  e\ents  in  Fiord's  life,  his  immi- 
gi-ant  roots,  his  democratic  populism,  his 
movies  and  the  real  world  of  studio  politics 
anti  finance  diat  he  had  to  navigate  to  get 
them  made.  McBride  also  consistenth' 
contrasts  F'ord's  evocations  of  home  and 
communit\-  with  his  alcoholism  and  abuse 
of  relati\es  (his  son  Patiick  especialh  )  and 
fiiends.  Not  always  happ\'  reading,  it  does 
recall  M-ats:  sometimes  aitists  choose  "per- 
fection of  the  life  or  of  the  work." 

McBride  also  keeps  his  balance;  he  is 
neither  hagiographer  nor  "pathographer" 
out  to  dcstrov  a  reputation.  John  Ford,  ne 
Feeney  (!SS4-1'>73),  may  have  gi'own  up 
in  Maine  anil  longed  for  his  ancesti'al  lands 
near  Cialway,  l)ut  McBride  describes  in 
\-\\  \(\  detail  how  tor  manv  actors  he  was  die 
director  fi-om  hell.  "If  he  liked  vou,  he  mis- 
treated you,"  the  supporting  actor  Dobie 
(]ar\-  said.  "It  he  ignored  \'ou,  then  you'd 
probabK'  never  work  with  him  again."  .'Vs 
Fhomas  Mitchell  said  after  "Stagecoach" 
(]'^3y).  Ford  was  "the  meanest  s.o.b.  on 
location  I  e\  er  saw.  Fie  chews  uj)  actors 
and  spits  them  out.  He  brtitalizes  the  crew. 


He's  tyrant.  And  I'd  crawl  over  those 
damned  rocks  at  high  noon  to  work  with 
him  again."  To  "work  with  him  again" 
becomes  a  lyi'ic  refi^ain  of  his  victims. 

As  McBride  shows,  fi)r  many  actors 
whom  he  personally  ntistreated — ^_Iohh 
Wayne,  Ward  Bond  and  \'ictor  McLa- 
glen — Ford  was  both  deit\'  and  demon. 
McBride's  account  o\  hov\  he  prepped 
McLaglen  for  his  Oscar-v\  inning  role  as 
Gyjjo  Nolan  in  "The  hifonner"  (1935)  is  a 
gem.  For  such  skills  Ford  still  has  champi- 
ons among  the  (Uitciir  theorists — Sarris, 
Bogdanovnch — who  say  he  aitfully  manip- 
ulated a  crass  system  to  get  better  results 
tivan  it  desen'ed. 

McBride  gives  these  theorists  plenty  of 
new  material,  continually  describing  in 
tietail  how  P'ord  battled  studios  to  get  the 
film  he  wanted.  His  subversion  of  produc- 
ers still  gives  him  iconic  status  in  Furope, 
though  his  star  has  faded  in  America, 
■McBride  notes,  in  comparison  with  others 
who  milked  the  stutlios,  like  Hitchcock 
and  C^apra. 

Ford  ne\  er  wanted  to  be  known  as  an 
artist;  and  although  he  talketl  w  ith  the 
(then)  young  writer  McBride  just  before 
his  death,  he  nevei"  wanted  to  answer  ques- 
tions about  "art."  In  Hollywood,  to 
acknowledge  idealism  is  suicide.  Yet  Fi^rd 
was  an  artist  with  his  own  vision.  For 
"Stagecoach,"  for  example,  the  studio 
wanted  Gary  Cooper  and  Marlene  Diet- 
rich; Ford  righdy  insisted  on  the  then  rela- 
tively fresh  faces  of  John  Wayne  and 
Claire  Trevor  (Trevor  and  later  Alaureen 
O'Hara  both  knew  a  different  POrd  than 
the  v\orld  ilid:  he  was  kind  to  them,  and 
both  fondly  note  he  never  dictated  a  line- 
reading). 

At  the  name  of  Wayne,  McBride 
admits,  many  cineastes  turn  away,  mutter- 
ing about  "The  Green  Berets."  But  the 
author  alscj  shows  how  POrd  got  Wayne  to 
transcend  macho  to  represent  something 
else,  not  just  in  "Stagecoach"  but  also  in 
"The  Searchers"  (l'>.56),  the  American 
Iliiid.  Way  ne's  rugged  outsider,  P'than 
("That'll  be  the  tlay")  Fdwards,  has  a  lin- 
eage back  to  Achilles,  but,  as  McBride 
shows,  he  also  incarnated  the  misanthropy 
Ford  used  to  hide  emotional  vulnerability'. 
I  he  film,  he  argues,  ftinctions  as  exorcism. 

P'or  a  biographer,  McBride  acknowl- 
edges, Ford  presents  a  problem:  he  hid 


himself  so  well  that  v\riting  aijouni- 
involves  searching  for  the  demons  Ik 
ing  liim.  Ford  is  a  bit  of  an  enigma, 
after  over  800  pages.  Psychobiogr.i 
can  go  too  tar,  but  this  book  somi 
suffers — McBride  alertly  admits  t 
from  having  too  much  action,  not  en 
deciphering  of  motive.  At  times,  Mcl ! 
comments  on  movies  also  stretch 
Once  he  cites  a  critic  claiming  Monu 
\'alle\'  appealetl  to  Ford  because  it  ix 
bletl  the  rocky  west  of  Ireland,  his  am. 
home.  No:  it  was  a  go(xl  set. 

But  iMcBride  is  not  wrong  abon 
importance  of  Irish  heritage  to  Foi 
film  goes  for  too  long  without  v 
humor,  often  via  McLaglen.  Reading 
Cirapes  of  Wrath"  (1940)  as  an  eel 
Irish  immigr-ant  history  also  makes  [k 
sense.  Moroever,  McBride  argues 
Ford  was  not  simply  a  maker  of  Wes 
from  which  his  other  work  is  a  "d> . 
ture."  Ford  made  "Easterns"  too — 
Informer,"  the  Welsh  but  noneth 
Celtic  "How  Green  Was  My  Va 
(1941),  "The  Quiet  Man"  (1952)  and 
"The  Last  Hurrah"  (1958)— a  final 
MO  WASP  snobs,  albeit  in  Boston 
accounts  of  these  films  make  for  tiu 
passages  in  the  book,  whose  cover.i)n. 
notes,  is  shamrock  gi^een — with  a  phi 
Ford  that  resembles  his  near-contc 
raiy ,  J ames  Joy  ce  ( 1 882 - 1 94 1 ). 

Regarding  "  Fhe  Quiet  Al 
McBride  notes  again  how  Ford  pro] 
himself  into  Wayne's  retired  Ame 
bo.xer  (Sean  Thornton)  seeking  peai  < 
ancestral  turf.  Ford,  McBride  argues, 
tified  with  Thornton  because  he  w 
out  of  murderous  Hollywood  durin 
blacklist,  a  time  when  he  heroi 
opi^osed  right-wing  rants  and,  altern 
ly,  accommodatett  them. 

Some  film  historians  see  Ford  oi 
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aureate  of  a  l)\g()ne  America  that 
led  its  climax  in  the  l'>5()'s.  But  as 
ride  shows,  no  fdm  al)oiit  \'ictnam 
cially  "  I  hc  Deer  I  lunter"  or  "Pla- 
')  is  without  his  iiiHuence;  Scorcese's 
ised  trihute  is  "  i'a.xi  Driver."  But  if  he 
ored  so  many,  uho  mentored  him? 
ride  notes  that  a  brother,  l*"rank,  pre- 
I  Ford  from  Maine  to  I  lollywood  as  a 
tor  of  silent  films.  Once  there.  Ford 
id  widi  D.  W  .  CiriBith;  in  die  193()'s, 
inslated  German  expressionism  into 
lean.  But  perhaps  the  biggest  intlu- 
on  Ford  were  a  grammar  school  art 
er,  who  infected  with  him  with  a  l()\  e 
imposition,  and  two  high  school 
ictors,  one  each  in  histon'  and  drama. 
,  today,  is  giving  future  nnthmakers 
raw  material?  Tom  O'Brien 


ittered  Cleric, 
Dnflicted  Hero 

irence  Sterne 


Campbell  Ross 

-^■'Sp       ISBN  ()l92122i)5 

Vi'ju  Sterne  was  a  novelist,  a  clergy  - 
lul  briefly  a  f^imier  in  the  rough-and- 
e  I  Sth  centurv',  an  era  when  the  rem- 
)r  catde  plague  was  thought  to  be  a 
t  mn  (for  the  catde,  not  for  the  belea- 
1  tanner).  In  his  letters,  semions  and 
all  in  liis  comic  masterpiece,  The  Life 
1 1/ 1 1 /oils  ofTristiwii  Shandy,  Gentleman, 
sought  "to  write  a  world  of  Non- 
-if  possible  like  a  man  of  Sense."  A 
liogi-aphy  of  Sterne  by  Ian  Campbell 
a  professor  of  literature  at  Trinit\' 
-;c,  Dublin,  seeks  to  make  sense  out 
-•  complicated  and  contradictory 
s  of  the  writer's  life, 
erne  was  bom  in  November  1 7 1 3,  in 
nel,  Ireland.  With  a  not  very  success- 
ildier  for  a  father,  Sterne  had  an 
)le  boyhood  marked  by  a  succession 
rtan  accommodations  in  military  bar- 
During  this  phase  of  his  life  Sterne 
bed  the  terminologv  and  lore  that 
irs  in  Tristram  Shandy  as  Uncle 
's  delightfully  eccentric  obsession 
•ecreating  miniauire  tableaiLx  of  his- 
I  military  batdes. 

t  die  age  of  10,  Steme  was  left  by  his 


father  in  iMighuul  to  be  raised  bv  an  uncle. 
I  le  was  able  to  attend  Oambritlge  Univer- 
sity thanks  to  the  hel|)  of  his  cousin,  and  he 
chose  to  become  a  cleric,  being  ordained 
an  .Anglican  priest  at  the  age  of  24.  After  a 
short  stint  as  a  political/religious  journalist, 
he  settled  into  a  2()-vear  period  of  pastoral 
ministry.  Ross  gives  us  glimpses  of  a  com- 
passionate curate  who  sought  to  rise  abine 
the  adversit)'  of  his  upbringing. 

Sterne  married  ^^li/,abeth  Lumle\  in 
1741,  and  o\er  time  the  relationship 
declined  into  mutual  unhappiness.  What 
Ross  characterizes  as  a  "restlessness"  led 


Sterne  to  neglect  his  pastoral  tluties  anti 
begin  a  period  of  affairs,  some  sexual,  some 
merely  sentimental.  I  lis  infidelities  includ- 
ed advances  upon  female  sei"\ants  and  visits 
to  prostitutes.  In  1759  the  weight  of  her 
husband's  indiscretions  ajiparently  over- 
came I'Ji/abeth  and  she  sufferetl  a  nervous 
breakdow  n. 

(^leaii)  Sterne  lived  and  wrote  in  the 
mitlst  of  an  ongcjing,  sharp  contradicti(jn 
between  his  personal  life  and  his  pastoral 
identity.  Like  I  lawthorne's  tormented 
cleric,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Dimmesdale  in  The 
Scarlet  Letter,  Sterne  presided  over  iniblic 
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pennnct's  imposed  upon 
members  oi  his  congrega- 
tion who  were  deemed 
guilty  of  fornication,  the 
same  offense  he  commit- 
ted on  numerous  occ;i 
sions.  He  repeatedly  had 
to  respond  to  rumors 
about  his  character  and  td 
charges  that  it  was  indeco- 
rous for  a  clergyman  to 
include  bawdy  passages  in 
his  fiction. 

Apart  fi"om  these  con- 
troversies concerning  his 
personal  life,  Sterne 
earned  his  greatest  fame 
tor  I'ristriiin  Shcnidy,  ,i 
work  that  combine^ 
sophisticated  prose  with 
quirky  me  ta  fictional 
moments  that  are  self-ref- 
erential. Rereading  this 
novel  today,  one  can  see 
why  James  Joyce  and  Vir- 
ginia Woolf  liked  Sterne 
so  much,  for  the  novel  has 
a  rich  and  dynamic  narra- 
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rive  point  ol  view.  It  lu.xuri- 
ates  in  genre  shifts,  digres- 
sions and  distractions, 
beginning  with  the  novel's 
famous  opening  scene  in 
which  Tristram's  mother 
asks  his  father  during  the 
moment  of 
1  r  i  s  t  r  a  m  '  s 
conception, 
"Did  you  wind 
the  clock?" 

Ross  relies 
upon  newly 
available  mate- 
rials and  cul- 
tural studies  ol 
1 8th-centur\ 
authorship  to 
cast  Sterne  as 
someone  who 
bridges  the 
transition  from 
upon  an  aristocratic  elite 
patronage  to  an  awakened 
middle-class  readership. 
Sterne  undertook  diverse 
(and  sometimes  slightly 


devious)  steps  to  promote  his  no\jl  t 
this  expanding  audience  of  middletlai 
readers.  According  to  Ross,  the  triinpl 
of  Tristram  Shandy  was  in  part  a  triijipi 
of  innovarive  markering  techniques. 

As  with  many  new  historical  stilie 
Ross's  biography  frequently  qualifis  it 
judginents  when  attm 
ing  to  link  Sterne 
contemporaneous  p 
and  events.  The  recui  ■ . 
of  "may"  and  "mightsin 
"quite  likely"  may  p 
some  readers,  but  uk  > 
appreciate  the  wav 
makes  reasonable  ci 
tures  when  his  metici 
ly  assembled  evidenct 
rants.    By  gener. 
quoting  from  Steme' 
respondence,  Ross  gi 
an  especially  detailec 
of  the  author's  wor 
personal  dealings  with  fimily,  frieno. 
publishers. 

This  biography  iriay  not  appi 
those  unfiimiliar  with  Sterne's  wririn; 
it  will  certainly  engage  those  who 
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A  Jesuit  Talc 

by  John  Sheklet( 
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In  1968  three  young  men  meet  in  the  Jej 
novitiate  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Tom  marc 
for  peace  and  civil  rights;  Mark  seeks  gl( 
David  dreams  of  living  with  men.  In  199 
Guatemalan  death  squad  kidnaps  Tom,  now 
economist-priest.  Mark  and  David,  no  loni 
Jesuits  but  once  again  engaged  in  the  organ] 
tion's  pull,  attempt  a  ransom. 

"Revealing  the  heart-stopping  climax  of  this  stof 
wouldn't  be  fair.  Let's  just  say  it  changes  lives. " 

Mary  Ann  Grossmann,  Book  Review  Editor  for  the  St. 

Pioneer  Press. 

Rutledge  Books,  Inc. 
107  Mill  Plain  Road,  Danbury,  CT  06811' 

Ph:  (800)  278-8533 
Available  online  and  at  select  bookstores. 
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•  background  for  the  contradictory 
jrilliant  author  who  elicited  such 
se  responses  From  contemporaries 
ater  commentators.  V'oltaire  praised 
■rmons  and  Thomas  Jefferson  assert- 
rhe  writings  of  Sterne. ..fomi  the  best 
e  of  morality  that  was  ever  written." 
sche  considered  him  "the  most  liber- 
pirit  of  all  time."  On  die  other  hand, 

own  day  his  lifestyle  was  condemned 
le  Gendeman's  Magazine  in  a  terse, 

verdict:  "Such  cicisbeism  is  always 
; " 

1  some  respects,  Steme  wrote  his  own 
a  transition  from  idealistic  to  angst- 
1  hero.  Consider  this  line  from  a  let- 
the  married  Lady  Anne  Stuart: 


Out  I  sallied  like  any  Christian 
TO,  ready  to  take  the  field  against 

I  If  mrld,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil; 
It  doubting  but  I  should  finally 
ample  the??!  all  down  under  ??/y 
et — and  now  1  a???  got  so  near 
m — within  the  vile  stone's  cast  of 

'4  w  house — I  feel  myself  d?-awn  into 
vortex,  that  has  tunied  ?/?y  brain 
iside  dow?iwards. 


Sterne  lived  in  a  vortex  ot  conflicting 
careers  and  emotional  commitments,  and 
the  literature  that  emerged  was  corre- 
spondingly rich  in  its  verbal  swirls  and 
gesticulations.  Ross's  biograph)'  does  jus- 
tice to  that  complexit}'  and  that  richness. 

Gerald  T.  Cobb 

Body 

(Re)Building 

Dry  Bones  Rattling 

Community  Building  to  Revitalize 
American  Democracy 

By  Mark  R.  Warren 

Pniiictuii  L'liiv.  Press.  3S6p 

ISBN  0691074313  $52. 50  (Imrdcover) 

ISBN 0691074321  $17.95  (paper) 

Diy  Bones  Rattling  is  a  study  of  the  com- 
munit\'-organizing  work  of  the  Industrial 
Areas  Foundation  (I.A.F.)  in  Texas  and 
the  Southwest.  The  title  comes  from  the 
stor\'  of  Ezekiel  in  the  valley  of  the  dry 
bones,  the  broken  and  dispirited  com- 
munity of  Israel.  As  Ezekiel  prophesied, 


the  bones  rattled  and  came  together  into 
a  vast  army  of  flesh  and  blood,  filled  with 
life  and  hope.  So  too,  the  author  Mark 
Warren  argues,  can  communities  come 
together  today,  through  prophetic  lead- 
ership and  hard  work. 

Warren  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
sociology  and  anthropology  at  Fordham 
University  in  New  York.  Frustration 
with  the  current  state  of  democratic  poli- 
tics in  America  motivated  him  to  look 
for  examples  of  participative  civic  action 
that  seemed  to  be  working.  He  found 
such  an  example  in  South  Texas  and 
spent  six  years  doing  the  field  work  for 
this  book,  which  he  describes  as  a  "polit- 
ical ethnography."  He  came  away  a  fan 
of  the  I..A.F.,  and  the  book  explains  why. 
(Full  disclosure:  I  too  am  a  fan  of  the 
I.A.F.  I  have  worked  with,  and  my  parish 
is  a  member  of,  its  Boson  affiliate,  the 
Greater  Boston  Interfaith  Organization.) 

The  Industrial  Areas  Foundation 
grew  out  of  the  organizing  work  of  Saul 
Alinsky  in  southwest  Chicago  in  the 
1940's.  Alinsky  developed  a  set  of  tech- 
niques for  organizing  the  poor  that 
proved  both  effective  and  controversial. 
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perspectives 
fo r  the 
21st  century 

"R(il>cil  Whks  luts  ciiiiipilcil 
llic  \  cr\  Jiiu'sl  ill  cinih'iiipiiriiry 
spiriliuility  once  iificiin  in  his 
sci  inni  volume  of  Handbook 
Spirituality  for  Ministers.... 
'r/;/v  pnifcinnd  and  useful  hook 
will  he  a  /((■(■(' v.S(/(  v  iiddilion  lo 
llie  lihriiry  of  anyone  who 
iiiinisleis  ill  tite  cliuivh.  " 

— Spiriii  ai.  Book  News 


Handbook  of  Spirituality 
for  Ministers 
Volume  2 

Perspectives  for  the  21st  Century 

edited  hy  Robert  J.  Wicks 

Forty-two  articles  by  some  of  the 

Ibremost  figures  in  the  area  of 

spirituality,  that  address  practical  and  forward 

looking  issues  facing  ministers  in  varied  areas 

of  their  vocations  and  their  lives. 

Divided  into  eight  sections,  each  with  its 
own  introduction: 

•  Scripture 

•  Darkness  and  Hope 

•  Spirituality  and  Wholeness 

•  Spiritual  Direction  and  Mentoring 

•  Prayer 

•  Group/Community/Marital  Work 

•  Ht)miletics,  Social  Thought  and 
[jturgy 

•  Ministry 
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A  Guide  to 
Personal  Prayci 

$21.95 

Hardcover 

0-8294-1452-5 


This  comprehensive  guide  opens  up 
a  world  ol  imaginative  yet  simple 
ways  to  approach  individual  prayer. 
Silfs  stories  and  suggestions  are 
solid,  practical,  and  contemporary 

"...one  of  the  most  talented 
spiritual  writers." 

—Margaret  Hebblethwaile,  The  Tablet 
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Inner 
Compass 

An  Invitation 
to  Ignatian 
Spirituality 

$14.95 

Paperback 

0-8294-1366-9 


A  practical,  experience-based  guide 
to  self-knowledge  following  the 
pnnciples  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola. 

"Its  homey  wisdom  and  informal  style 
make  Inner  Compass  a  good  start  for 
those  beginning  their  exploration  of 
Ignatian  spirituality." 
— James  Martin,  S.J.,  America 


LoyolaPi^ess, 


He  rooted  his  organizing  efforts  in  ij 
ing  community  institutions,  incluiu 
religious  congregations,  and  useit' 
strength  of  these  organizations  in  i 
lizing  constituencies  to  confront  pu  tc^ 
power  structures  in  pursuit  of  coneil 
victories  for  poor  commimities. 

Alinsky  himself  was  not  partic 
interested  in  the  values  or  beliefs  < 
congregarions  he  organized;  he  saw 
like  other  community  institutioi 
power  bases.  After  his  death,  howe\  i 
new  leadership  of  the  I.A.F.,  espc 
firnesto  Cortes  (the  hero  of  W;ir 
tale),  developed  a  more  explicit  th(.i 
of  organizing.  From  his  work  with  1 
Catholic  parishes  in  San  Ant< 
Cortes — himself  a  deeply  comtii 
Catholic — came  to  understand  th;i 
affirmation  of  all  persons  as  childi 
God  and  the  sense  of  community  in 
in  religious  organizarions  could  nn  i 
powerless  people  to  do  things  the\ 
would  have  thought  themselves  c  i 
of.  And  he  also  came  to  understaiii 
community  organizing  was  consu 
with  the  mission  of  churches  to  In 
better  world  for  Gcjd's  people. 

On  these  insights,  Cortes  a:; 
team  built  a  powerful  set  of  comim 
organizations  in  Texas  and  the  S<tr 
west,  which  have  over  the  years  anl  ^' 
an  impressive  record  of  accomplish i  ' 
They  exjianded  sanitation  and  watci 
plies   in   the   border  eommuii 
improved  schools  in  Austin  am 
Antonio  and  ran  effective  job  tr;i  i 
programs,  among  others.  Just  as  ir 
tant,  the  FAT.  developed  a  well-ti 
confident  and  competent  cadre  of  k 
many  of  them  women,  most  of  theni 
na/o,  all  from  the  community.  The 
nizations  have  proved  to  have  st 
power,  working  year  after  ye;ii 
becoming  respected  power  bases  in  v 
communiries  and  in  the  state. 

W^arren  devotes  two  of  his  nine 
ters  to  an  analysis  of  the  I.A.F.  effo 
build  multiracial  coalitions.  The  1 
strategy  of  organizing  is  relational 
based  on  thousands  of  oiie-on-one 
ings  both  within  and  across  membei 
gregations,  through  which  people 
to  understand  one  another's  valuL 
interests,  and  to  explore  ways  in  \ 
they  can  work  together  for  their  ii 
good.  1  his  strategy  provides  a  potei 
powerful  base  for  developing  gem 
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•acial  coalitions  ot  people  w  ho  know 
nother  personally  and  often  share  a 
"aith.  It  is  not  always  smooth  sailing, 
irren  illustrates  with  his  descriptions 
ssteps  and  difficulties  over  some 
'ly  charged  issues  in  Dallas, 
theless,  Warren  sees  these  efforts  as 
ps  the  country's  best  chance  tor 
^ming  the  racial  divisions  that  so 
;  our  polity. 

arren  devotes  another  long  chapter 
iject  Quest,  a  job  training  program 
iped  by  the  I.A.F.  in  San  Antonio, 
ansidered  by  many  experts  in  the 

0  be  one  of  the  best  models  arountl. 
evelopment  of  Project  Quest  illus- 
other  aspects  of  the  I.A.F.  strateg}-, 
alarly  its  willingness  to  work  with 
iment  and  big  business  and  to  make 
f  technical  experts,  when  those 

1  can  be  helpftil.  Neither  allies  nor 
ies  are  seen  as  permanent.  The 
organizations  continually  work  to 
people  on  board,  but  also  continu- 
allenge  community  elites  to  deliver 
ir  commitments  to  the  poor. 

arren  places  his  analysis  in  the  con- 
f  an  analysis  of  the  importance  of 
capital"  to  civic  life  and  democrat- 
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istoral  Spanish 

this  unique  audio-cassette/book  course, 
s  and  laypersons  can  learn  the  essentials 
inish  and  the  specialized  vocabulary  and 
ssions  needed  in  celebrating  the  Mass, 
icting  conversations  on  specific  p;istoral 
,ts.  and  developing  homilies  on  topics  of 
incc  to  Hispanic  Americans. 
c\ doped  by  Rev.  RomualdZanti'iaofthe 
li  ot  Saint  Patrick,  Newburgh,  New  York, 
'rofessor  Karen  Eberle-McCarthy  of 
ii  St.  Mary's  College,  also  in  Newburgh, 
luirse  is  voiced  by  native  Spanish  speak- 
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'cd  12  cassettes  (12  hr.)  and  two  books 
s  and  1 12  pages,  $199.  (CT  residents  add 
a\)  Full  three-week  monev-back  guaran- 
all  toll-free  1-800-243-1234,  toll-iree  fax 
i-453-4329,  or  write  to  place  your  order 
hiain  a  free  copy  of  our  new  52-page  IVhole 
:  /  iingiiage  Caialog  offering  courses  in  1 03 
.i^cs.  Our  29th  vear.  _ . 
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ic  politics.  1  lis  first  chapter  is  a  very  good 
tliscussion  of  this  literature  and  of  the 
links  between  civic  and  |)olitical  life.  He 
concludes  that  the  l.A.I".  in  the  South- 
west provides  a  model  from  which  much 
can  be  learned  about  how  to  revitalize 
both  poor  communities  and  political  life 
in  jiursuit  of  the  common  good.  Warren 
says  much  less  about  the  effects  of  the 
I.A.F.  on  the  churches  themselves, 
though  he  does  take  note  of  tJie  positive 
effects  of  organizing  on  parish  develop- 
ment. 

The  I.A.F.  has  been  notoriously  poor 
about  documenting  its  philosophy,  strat- 
egy, tactics,  successes  and  failures.  Its 
organizers  organize  rather  than  write; 
many  of  them  (Cortes  is  an  exception 
here)  have  a  barely  concealed  disdain  for 
academic  analysis  and  the  people  who  do 
it.  Warren  has  done  both  the  I.A.F.  and 
the  interested  public  a  great  service  with 
his  careful  fieldwork,  ample  documenta- 
tion and  nicely  written  reporting.  There 
is  more  to  be  said,  of  course,  but  this 
book  is  a  fine  introduction  to  what  I,  hke 
W^irren,  believe  to  be  an  extremely 
important  and  promising  social  move- 
ment. Mary  Jo  Bane 
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L'ARCHE  HARBOR  HOUSE.  A  L'Archc  communi- 
ty in  Jacksonville,  I'  la.,  seeks  assistants  to  live  and 
share  their  lives  with  adults  who  are  developmen- 
taily  disabled.  Responsibilities  include:  assisting 
in  creating  a  home,  developing  relationships  with 
members,  assisting  m  personal  care  and  commu- 
nity life.  Stipend,  room,  board,  insurance  and  for- 
mation in  L'Arche  spirituality  and  philosophy. 
Interested?  Contact:  Patrick  Mayhew,  700 
Arlington  Road,  Jacksonville,  FL  J^Tll;  (904) 
72  l-.<i992;  larchfl@aol.com. 


Books 

BOND  OF  PERFECTION,  JEANNE  DE  CHANTAL, 

FRANCOIS  DK  SM.KS  by  \Vend\'  M.  Wright. 
New  enhanced  edition  of  the  already  classic  study 
of  spiritual  friendship:  complete  index,  updated 
bibliography.  Now  available  from  DeSales 
Resource  Center,  442 1  Lower  River  Road,  Stella 
Niagara,  NY  14144  desales@desalesresource.org 
$20  plus  $4  P&H. 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
(Tanuary  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guid-  \ 
ed  indepenedent  study.  Accredited.  Concentra-  | 
tions  in  pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic  ! 
ministry.  For  information  write  or  call:  Oblate  ! 


^J^ringyour  angels  to  see  ours 

Experience  Christmas  at  the  spectacular 
Pope  John  Paul  II  Cultural  Center. 
Washington's  newest  must-see  attraction.  Don't  miss  it! 


4  POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II 

•  CULTURAL  CENTER  • 
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School  oFTheolotiy,  2S5  OUIm  Drive,  San 
Antonio,  'I'X  7X:Ur,  Fh:  (210)  Ml-1366.  \'isit 
our  Wei)  site  at:  www  .ost.edu. 

Institute 

LEADERSHIP  PROGRAM.  Insdtiite  tor  Reflective 
l.e.ulership  (I.R.L.)  pro\ides  leadership  forma- 
tion to  clergv,  religious  and  lay  leaders.  I.R.L. 
fosters  leadership  development  by  assisting 
leaders  to  move  from  an  ego-based  approach 
to  a  spirit-based  approach.  Our  process  pro- 
motes success  through  peace  of  mind.  Ph: 
(50S)  234-6.S40;  Web:  vvww.RetlectiveLeader- 
ship.com. 

Positions 

ASSISTANT  DEAN/FACULTY  POSITION.  Sacred 


Heart  Maior  Seminar)'  is  accepting  applica- 
tions for  a  full-time  theologate  faculty  mem- 
ber. This  [lerson  will  also  serve  as  Assistant 
Dean  for  the  Institute  for  Ministry  with 
responsibilities  for  academic  advising  for 
degree/diploma  lay  ministry  students,  particu- 
larly students  preparing  for  the  permanent  dia- 
conate  and  ministry  in  urban  settings. 
Candidate  must  have  doctorate  in  theology, 
biblical  studies,  religious  studies  ur  education; 
minimum  years  experience  in  education, 
parish  administration  or  pastoral  work.  Good 
communication  skills  and  the  abilin,-  to  work 
collaborativel}'  with  faculty-,  staff,  students  and 
the  constituencies  served  by  the  seminary;  abil- 
it\'  to  speak  Spanish  a  plus.  Proficiency  with 
personal  computers  (knowledge  of  .Microsoft 


Gift  ^raippcdfor  the  ^ofi<fa^ 

On  the  Coast  of  Maine,  under  the  supervision  of 
Brother  Curry,  SJ.,  students  with  disabilities 
bake  specialty  breads  in  the  Jesuit  tradition  to 
support  the  work  of  The  National  Theatre 
Workshop  of  the  Handicapped 

Pumpkin  Bread 
Date  Nut  Bread 
Blueberry  Ginger  Loaf 
Cranberry,  Orange,  Apricot,  Walnut  Bread 

NEW!!!  Brother  Curry's  Dog  Biscuits 
made  with  all  natural  ingredients 

For  your  mail-order  Breads  from  the 
NTWH  Belson  Bakery 
Call  toll  free:  1-800-618-6622 
or  visit:  www.ntwh.org 


Office  products  preferred).  Commidiit^ 
advancing  the   Seminary's  mission ,^ 
resume  to:  Dean  of  Studies,  Sacrei! 
.Major  Seminary,  2701  Chicago  Blvd..  1 
MI  48206. 

ASSUMPTION  COLLEGE  seeks  to  fill  a  n 
track  position  in  theology.  The  dep.i  : 
offers  an  undergraduate  major  and  e 
privileged  status,  along  with  the  phil 
department,  in  constituting  the  t 
.-Assumption's  liberal  arts  and  sciences  > 
luin.  Candidates  must  appreciate  the  ( 
and  ecumenical  mission  of  the  college 
its  students  acquire  a  love  for  the  truti 
integrating  principle  of  their  studies.  Ap|  _ 
should  hold  a  doctorate  in  theology,  ha\ 
teaching  experience  on  the  college  le> 
have  begun  a  dossier  of  published  worL 
ferred  specialization  in  an  area  of  mode 
ology.  The  deadline  for  application  is  j 
2002.  Send  letter  of  application,  curi  , 
vitae,  graduate  school  transcripts  and  th 
ters  of  recommendation  to:  Rev.  Roger  I 
riveau,  A.A.,  Acting  Chair,  Theolog)  I 
ment,  .Assumption  College,  500  S:i! 
Street,  Worcester,  .MA  01609-1296.  \ 
tion  encourages  applications  from  canih 
diverse  cultural  background.  EOE. 
.\chieve.  Contribute. 

MUSIC  DIRECTOR.  Full-time.  St.  Jo! 
Church,  Columbia,  .Md.  Experience  am 
ipation  in  liturg\-  planning  required, 
piano  and  choral  directing  backgroun. 
mative  Action/Equal  Opportunitv'  En 
www.sjerc.org. 

PRINCIPAL.  N.ATI\1TY  PREPAR A 
S(JK)()L,  Boston,  seeks  a  principal 
sored  by  the  Jesuits  of  New  England, 
Prep  (grades  5-8)  provides  a  qualit)'  nut 
education  to  65  boys  of  all  faiths  fn. 
income  families.  Now  in  its  12th  year, 
the  second  oldest  of  the  Nativit\ 
schools.  Its  graduates  attend  private  an 
pendent  secondary  schools  throughn 
England.  The  Principal  reports  to  the 
tive  Director.  Together  they  collaborat 
administration  of  the  school.  The  Pni 
responsible  for  the  school's  academic  pi 
its  faculty  and  students.  A  job  descrii.,Jii 
available  at  w\\  w.nativit\'boston.org.  Dia 
be  assumed  in  Jul\  2002.  Candidates 
jiosses  appro|)nate  teaching/admim- 
e.xperience.  Submit  a  detailed  resume  « i 
tact  information  for  references,  salary  i 
inents  and  a  personal  statement  of  inti. 
Dec.  1,  2001  to:  Rev.  William  Camplx 
Nativit)  iVep,  M)  Ka\nor  (iircle,  Roxbu 
02120. 
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Collegiality 

he  last  five  years  I  ha\  c  scn  cd  with 
resbytcratc  clcscrihcd  l)y  the  Rev. 
s  F.  Gameau  in  "More  Priestly  Fra- 
y"  (10/22).  'Fhe  priests  of  Raleigh 
icommoniy  united,  centi-ist  and 
•able  tor  their  dedication  in  the  svviii 
)losive  growth  and  ethnic  challenge. 

0  apotheosize  the  present  pope  is  to 
Jie  point  of  papal  leadership.  For 

St  century  or  so,  we  have  witnessed 
chness  of  personality,  thought  anil 
ience  diat  each  new  p<jpe  brings, 
noral  force  of  die  papacv'  does  not 
from  a  pope  of  23  years,  but  fioni 
ne  of  strong  champions  of  the  good, 
iingjohji  Paul  H,  who  have  graced 
's  chair.  Their  shifts  of  emphasis 
ichieve  a  wholeness  of  vision  that 
;|  nterprets  the  Gospel  message, 
i  "he  Raleigh  presb}  terate  avoids  the 
(|  al  subculture  that  has  so  damaged 
|ij  lurch  with  its  "we-they"  mentality. 

bishops  thirst  for  collegialit\',  so 
I  J  parish  priests.  If  pastors  are  colle- 
;  ithdieirstaffe,  and  pastors  and  staffe 
I  he  people,  then  parishioners  will 
;  ind  respond  to  a  call  to  coUegial 

tiy  that  can  release  reserves  of  evan- 
'  1  energy. 

1  c.il  collegiality  not  the  vision  of 
c(  md  Vatican  Council?  Or  shoukl 

i  ,f  I  )ut  our  cassocks,  French  cuffe  and 
[  ,  and  go  off  on  the  yellow  brick 
'    \\  ithout,  of  course,  the  people  of 

Robert  Curry.  S.J. 
Raleigh.  N.C. 

\  an  Do  Better 

1  p  Donald  \V.  Trautman's  con- 
•  ii\er  authentic  liturgy  (10/22)  are 


passionate  and  intornied  by  years  of 
experience  as  chairman  of  the  Bishops' 
(-ommittee  on  Liturgy.  My  experience 
is  certainly  less,  but  I  offer  a  perspective 
from  ancjther  generation.  1  grew  up  in 
the  1  '''70's  and  HO'.s,  when  our  parish 
liturgies  were  experimental  and  not  con- 
sistent from  month  to  month.  Over  the 
last  10  years  I've  celebrated  the  liturgy 
as  a  diocesan  priest  in  various  coimtries 
and  languages. 

Bishop  Trautman  asks  if  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  texts  of  the  last  .^0  years, 
approved  by  the  N.C.C.B.  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Holy  See,  could  have 
been  flawed.  The  answer  is  simply  yes. 
The  church  is  capable  of  mistakes  like 
these.  We  must  set  about  correcting 
them.  For  three  years  I  lived  in  Europe, 
offering  the  liturg)'  (Mass  and  Liturg\'  of 
the  Hours)  in  British  English,  German 
and  Italian.  I  regularly  celebrate  the 
Mass  now  in  Spanish.  The  povert\'  of 
the  American  English  texts  is,  by  com- 
parison, just  plain  disheartening.  Most 
of  my  parishioners  would  agree  with 
me — and  Rome — that  we  can  do  better. 

(Rev.)  Joseph  Ilia 
Modesto.  Calif. 

Diverse  Views 

A  publication  like  America  obviously 
features  diverse  views  on  contemporary 
subjects,  and  this  is  its  strength.  E\'er\'- 
one  should  be  ready  to  read  something 
there  from  an  opposing  point  of  view. 
But  some  of  Bishop  Donald  W.  Traut- 
man's remarks  about  so-called  "inclusive 
language"  (10/22)  go  beyond  promoting 
his  point  of  view;  they  border  on  the 
dishonest.  In  particular,  his  claim  that 
the  generic  use  of  "man"  is  objection- 


's to  the  Editor  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  sent  with  the  writer's  name,  postal 
■  ind  daytime  phone  number  to  America's  editorial  offices  or  by  electronic  mail  to: 
'vjiiiericapress.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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"Tome.  Li^j^hls.  Canieni.  Faith! 
is  the  mo.st  imaginative  and 
engaging  contemporary  contiibu- 
tion  to  the  art  of  preaching..." 

-  Walter  Burghardt,  S.J. 
Woodstock  Theological  Center 

Georgetown  University 

"An  original  and  thought 
provoking  enttv  into  the  world  of 
tlie  Gospels  through  an  invaluable 
resource  for  preachers,  educa- 
tors, discussion  leaders  and 
anyone  else  who  simply  appre- 
ciates a  fresh  take  on  scripture." 

-  Richard  A  Blake,  S.J. 
Co-director  of  Film  Studies 

Boston  College 
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al)le  sd'ikes  mc  ;is  ;i  pure  propaganda 
statement  that  even  he  could  not  believe. 
"Inclusive  language"  has  taken  over  only 
in  publications  and  environments  where  a 
small  number  of  people  have  imposed  its 
use:  the  media,  academia,  etc.  Listen  to 
casual  conversation  on  any  cit\'  sti'eet  and 
you  will  learn  that  the  generic  use  of 
"man"  is  not  offensive  to,  or  even  noticed 
by  the  vast  majorit}'  ot  English  sjieakers. 
Search  the  Internet  tor  "mankind"  and 
you  will  find  91 3,000  examples  ot  it. 
Even'  language  changes  and  evtjlves,  but 
it  does  so  from  the  grass-roots  level 
upward.  Such  change  cannot  be  imposed 
bv  a  small  number  of  self-absorbed  prigs 
v\  ho  want  to  "move  things  along"  in  their 
ta\()rite  direction.  Rome  is  only  pointing 
out  a  simple  tact:  calling  an  accepted 
word  "objectionable"  does  not  autcjmati- 
cally  make  it  so. 

Matthew  Kowalski.  O.S.B. 

Marvin,  S.D. 

Fundamental  Principle 

Writing  in  "  The  Quest  tor  Authentic 
Liturgy"  (10/22)  as  an  apologist  for  the 
flexibility  that  characterizes  the  transla- 
tion policies  of  the  Internaticjnal  C^om- 
mission  (jn  English  in  the  Liturgy,  Bishop 
Donald  W.  Trautman  is  defending  the 
intletensilile.  True,  as  ever}'  competent 
translator  knows,  a  strict  word-for-word 
conversion  trom  one  language  to  another 
is  sometimes  impcjssible.  Despite  that,  no 
linguistic  specialist  is  justified  in  rewriring 
the  source  on  the  pretext  that  he  or  she  is 
still  expressing  the  gist  ot  the  meaning. 
Such  a  lax  approach  violates  a  Rindamen- 
tal  principle  ot  translation,  which  is  fideli- 
t}'  to  the  original  text.  I  laving  received 
training  in  simultaneous  interpretation  at 
the  Lhiited  Nations,  I  can  assure  Bishop 
I  raumian  that  an  interpreter  at  that 
organization  woliKI  not  be  allf)wcd  to  ren- 
tier the  first-person  singular  verbs  /c  n'o/s 
and  yo  crco  as  "we  belie\  e."  Taking  this 
[(]EL-like  libertv'  with  a  speaker's  vvords 
would  be  considered  a  dereliction  ot  an 
interpreter's  protessional  dut\'. 

Stephen  M.  O'Bnen 
Staten  Island.  N.  Y. 

Concept  of  Love 

The  concentration  ot  articles  attempting 
to  apph  principles  ot  the  Christian  "just 
war"  (10/8)  seem  to  have  ignored  a  basic 
teaching  of  Jesus,  "Love  your  enemies." 


This  (Christian  concept  ot  kn  e  is  not  easi- 
ly accepted  by  those  who  suffered  the  loss 
of  loved  ones  or  were  injured  by  the  Sept. 
1 1  attack.  But  loye  prompted  Jesus  to 
offer  his  life  on  the  cross  so  that  we  might 
share  in  his  love.  This  love  can  pemieate 
our  lives  when  we  allow  it  to  be  incorpo- 
rated into  our  thoughts  and  actions.  Theii 
we  are  enabled  to  love  our  enemies.  Jesus 
said,  "Do  good  to  those  who  hate  you." 
Probably  the  results  wf)uld  not  l)e  realizetl 
immetliately. 

Just  imagine  that  we  help  people  in 
any  country  to  raise  substantially  their 
standard  of  living  to  relieve  hunger,  sick- 
ness, lack  of  education  and  unemploy- 
ment. Ot  course,  this  would  require  that 


we  lower  our  own  standard  of  living 
suspect  you  are  not  accepting  this  idc 
enthusiastically.  We  would  live  simpiic 
that  others  may  simply  live. 

Jesus  ends  by  saying,  "The  measi : 
you  measure  with  will  be  measured  b  k 
to  you."  This  is  obvious  to  Attorney  <.r 
eral  John  .Ashcroft,  who  recently  war : 
that  new  terrorist  attacks  can  be  e.xpe  _ 
when  our  countiy  takes  militar\'  actii 

W'e  must  ex})lore  the  practicalit\ 
the  ideal  proposed  by  Jesus,  "Love  \  ( 
enemies."  With  God  all  things  are  p< 
ble.  ( )ur  faith,  hope  and  love  need  tn 
enkindled  and  enthused. 

(Rev.)  Joseph  f- 
Davenpon 


HofyLand  Studies 

•  Scripture  .simly  in  the  cradle  uj  Christian  faith 

•  Extensive  excursions  in  surrounding  countries 

•  C  'ourses  offered  for  graduate  credit  or  audit 

•  May  he  conihined  with  Sahhatical at  Saint. John  s 

lschreiber@csbsiu.edu .  http://www.csbsju.edu/sc 
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/here,  Death,  Is  Your 
ictory? 

second  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  November  11,  2001 

igs:  2  Mace.  7:1-2,  9:1-14;  Ps.  17:  2  Thes.  2:16-3:5;  Lk.  20:27-38 

'/'(•  Lord  direct  your  hearts  to  the  love  of  God  uiul  to  the  eiidiinmce  ofChrist 


S  THE  LITURGICAL  YEAR 
winds  down,  the  Gospels  for 
the  next  four  weeks  address  our 
^  deepest  fears  and  offer  our 
irofound  hope.  Today  Jesus  speaks 
111  as  a  God  of  the  living,  who 
scs  that  the  ones  who  will  rise  will 
d's  children.  Next  week  the  readings 
!)f  the  persecutions  that  will  precede 
turn  of  the  Son  of  Man,  with  the 
ie  to  Jesus'  disciples  that  "not  a  hair 
ir  head  will  be  destroyed."  The  feast 
rist  the  King  shows  Jesus  offering 
on  and  paradise  at  the  moment  ot 
■ath,  while  the  First  Sunday  ot 
t  uims  again  to  preparation  'iov  die 
of  the  Son  of  Man.  Today,  as  a 
,  we  celebrate  Veterans'  Day  with 
1  memory  of  those  who  have  laid 
their  lives  for  others, 
lese  Sundays  evoke  profound 
this  year,  when  \aolence,  death  and 
jtion  have  been  followed  by  rituals 
iming  and  grief  Yet  a  thread  wind- 
ough  this  tapestry  of  readings  is  \\c- 
/er  death  and  the  promise  of  unend- 
fe.  In  the  Gospel  today,  the 
:ees,  who  accepted  die  authority  of 
)rah  alone  and  who  did  not  believe 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  try  to  trap 
in  a  battle  over  the  meaning  of 
ire.  They  quote  the  law  of  Levirate 
ge  from  Dt.  25:5:  if  a  man's  brother 
is  widow  must  marry  the  suniving 
r,  so  that  the  firstborn  son  can  con- 
:he  name  and  line  of  the  deceased 
;r.  Apparently  knowing  of  Jesus' 
n  the  resurrection  (which  he  shared 
he  Pharisees),  the  Sadducees  then 
n  absurd  interpretation  of  the  law — 
Itrothers  for  one  bride — and  crassly 
ose  wife  she  will  be  at  the  resurrec- 
\ilept  at  Scripture  himself,  Jesus 


counters  their  interpretation  with  a  true 
understanding  of  resurrectitm  and  cites 
one  of  the  most  important  texts  for  all 
Jews,  the  revelation  of  God  to  Moses  that 
sj^eaks  of  God  as  a  God  of  die  living,  not 
of  the  dead.  Jesus  in  effect  says  that  tnie 
interpretation  of  Scripture  depends  on 
having  the  proper  perspective  on  the 
nature  of  Ciod. 

Important  in  this  (iospel  is  the  con- 
trast between  "the  children  of  this  age"  and 
"the  children  of  Ciod.. .who  will  rise"  (liter- 
ally, "sons  of  the  resurrection  v\  ho  are  sons 
of  God").  Throughout  Luke  the  children 
of  this  age  are  concerned  about  status, 
honor  and  relationships  of  debt  and 
reciprocity  (see  16:8),  while  the  children  of 
God  are  marked  by  mercy,  generosit)'  and 
love  of  enemies.  HTien  Jesus  says  that  the 
children  of  this  age  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage,  he  is  not  advocating 
universal  celibacy  but  is  countering  the 
materialistic  and  pragmatic  view  of  the 
Sadducees,  in  which  the  wife  is  handed 
from  brother  to  brother  to  assure  male 
honor. 

The  Gospels  for  today  and  for  the 
coming  weeks  then  affirm  the  victoiy  of 
God  and  God's  love  over  the  power  of 
death.  This  victory  evokes  the  dramatic 
first  reading,  an  e.xceipt  from  the  stor\'  of 
the  mart\Tdom  of  seven  brothers  during 
the  persecution  of  Antiochus  FV^  Epiphanes 
(175-64  B.C.)  before  the  Maccabean 
revolt.  Each  of  the  brothers,  urged  on  by 
dieir  mother  ("Mother  Courage"),  affinns 
their  fidelity  to  die  law  and  trust  in  the  res- 
urrection in  the  face  of  unspeakable  torture 
and  death.  The  fourth  brother  shouts  out 
in  faith:  "It  is  my  choice  to  die  at  the  hands 
of  men  with  the  hope  Ciod  gives  of  being 
raised  up  by  him"  (2  Mace.  7:14).  The 
fielelit\'  and  victory  of  the  Maccabean  mar- 


tyrs are  recalled  by  our  Jewish  brothers 
and  sisters  at  the  feast  of  Hanukkah,  cele- 
brated this  year  in  early  December. 

Though  so  many  people  now  are 
bowed  over  in  grief,  and  the  faith  of  count- 
less others  is  shaken  l  )y  die  specter  of  bru- 
tal and  senseless  violence,  these  seasonal 
readings  offer  hope.  Separated  spouses  will 
live  together  as  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
resurrection.  Fidelity  and  trust  in  God 
nurture  a  h(jpe  stronger  than  bratal  power, 
whedier  the  year  is  165  B.G  or  A.D.  2001. 
The  readings  also  summon  us  who  live  in 
this  age  to  be  sons  and  daughters  of  God 
and  of  the  resurrection,  people  who  can 
follow  the  way  of  Jesus  as  it  has  unfolded 
throughout  the  readings  from  Luke  this 
past  year.  It  is  a  way  that  ends  for  Jesus  on 
the  cross,  promising  paradise,  and  a  way 
that  continues  as  the  risen  Jesus  opens  up 
the  Scriptures  and  breaks  bread — while 
we,  like  the  pilgrims  on  the  way  to 
Emniaus,  sorrowfully  look  back  at  the 
place  of  death  and  suffering. 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  On  Veterans  Day,  pray  in  gratitude 
for  those  men  and  women  who  have 
sought  peace  and  justice  in  a  violent 
world  and  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice. 

•  Pray  continually  for  peace  and  those 
suffering  from  war  here  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

•  Compose  expressions  of  faith  in  a 
God  of  the  living  who  is  more  powerful 
than  death. 


'  iber  5,  2001  America 
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Our  new  calendar,  to  be  given  to  our 
major  benefactors,  is  now  available  to 
everyone  for  only  $10. 

Each  month's  art  is  taken  from  the  best 
of  the  full-color  covers  that  have  appeared 
in  our  issues  since  the  magazine's  redesigi^ 
in  1999.  This  beautiful  calendar,  measuring 
8.5  X  11  inches,  will  be  a  welcome  addition 
in  any  Catholic  home,  religious  commmiity, 
rectory,  seminary  or  school.  With  each 
month  comes  a  short  meditation,  a  brief 
quote  selected  from  a  reading  from  one 
of  the  Sundays  or  feast  days  of  the  month. 

You'll  find  this  calendar  useful  not  only 
for  writiiig  down  important  personal  dates 
but  also  as  a  help  in  keeping  track  of  the 
feast  days  that  enrich  the  liturgical  year. 

Our  supplies  are  limited,  so  order  soon! 


Basil  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen 


O 

o 


Send  $10  for  the  first  calendar  ($5  for  each  additional  calendar) 
plus  $1.25  shipping  and  handling  per  calendar. 

Please  ship  to  


One  calendar 

 additional  copies 

Shipping   copies 


$10.00 


X  $5.00 
X  $1.25 
Total 


Mail  to:  Development  Department,  Calendar  Offer 
America,  106  West  56th  St.  New  York,  NY  10019-3803. 


America  A  Jesuit  III 


Of  Many  Things 


P\  I  I  ks(  )\.  \  I    IS  not  .1  phici.' 
n.iinc  likcK'  to  strike  a  chord 
ot  recognition  in  the  inintls  ot 
/Vniericans  elscwiiere  in  the 
coLintn  .  Liteniiy  t\'pL-s  might  recall 
that  the  |ioet-|ihvsician  V\'illiam  (Carlos 
W'iHianis  liad  his  office  tlicre,  anti  that 
one  of  his  most  tamous  |)oenis  is  named 
after  this  once-pros)ienHis  silk-manii- 
factiiring  cit\'.  Those  familiar  \v  ith 
totlay's  Paterson,  how  exer,  ma\'  know  it 
mainl\-  toi"  its  entrenched  po\  ert\  -relat- 
ed  prohlems.  1  hn  ing  hearil  ot  them 
fi"om  a  Little  Brother  ot  the  (iospel 
who  woi'ks  in  the  kitchen  ot  a  social 
sei'x  ices  center  called  \\\\\\  \'illage,  i 
hoarded  a  Latino-operated  mini-van 
near  the  l^ort  Aiithorirv  hiis  terminal  in 
mid-A4anhattan  l(jr  the  hour's  ride  into 
jersev. 

1  he  I*.\  a  ot  L\'a's  X'lllage  is  a  Span- 
ish sister  who  helped  start  a  sou|i 
kitchen  in  Paterson  20  vears  ago.  She 
has  long  since  moved  on,  hut  over  the 
intenening  tw  o  decades  that  small 
i)eginning  has  mushroomed  into  a 
complex  ot  buildings  in  which  poor  ami 
trouhled  women  and  men  can  find 
soreK  needed  assistance.  1  leading  the 
now  large-scale  operation  ot  se\cn  inte- 
gi'ated  |)rogTams  is  jane  I' ranees  l]ratl\', 
a  Sister  ot  ClTariU'.  "L  ntorrunatel}," 
she  said  as  we  sat  in  her  office — only  a 
tew  steps  fi-oin  the  fi'ont  lol)l)\ ,  a  loca- 
tion that  umlerscores  her  a\  ailaliiliU'  to 
those  in  search  ot  hel|i — "our  business 
nev  er  goes  dow  n,  it's  always  going  up. 
/\11  the  urban  problems  exist  here." 

The  problems  inclutle  homeless- 
ness,  drug  .uldiction,  i  I.I.W  and  men- 
tal illness,  along  w  ith  basic  po\ert\'  and 
hunger.  Ajiart  trom  the  help  offered 
b\'  I'Aa's  X'lllage  .iiid  a  tew  Protestant 
and  (Catholic  church  groups — though 
L\a's  is  by  far  the  largest,  with  210 
people  liv  ing  on  its  grounds — the 
needs  ot  pe(j|)le  tra|ipctl  in  these  situa- 
tions lret]uentl\  remain  unmet.  I  his  is 
largeK  because  ol  the  cit\  econoim  's 
low  tax  base. 

Among  the  most  intransigent  ot 
Paterson's  jiroblems  is  drug  addiction. 
"( )ne  ot  nn  drug  counselors"  Sister 
l!ratl\-  saiil,  "has  told  iiie  that  an  addict 
can  be  in  rehabilitation  3.S  times  in 
order  finallv  to  break  the  habit."  k"\a's 


Village  has  rcsitlential  recoverv  centers 
tor  bodi  men  and  women.  I  hese  cen- 
ters tocus  on  a  three-phase  program  ot 
one  year  that  inclmles  not  only  addic- 
tion counseling  and  shelter,  but  also 
housing  tor  those  in  recoven  who  are 
jireparing  for  iiulependent  living. 
W  omen.  Sister  l>rad\-  pointed  out,  pre- 
sent esjieciallv  tlifficult  challenges 
because  ot  their  \'ulnerahilit\'  to  ju'eg- 
nanc\'  ami  ilomesric  abuse.  .\Lin\'  are 
single  mothers  with  children.  Now  ,  in 
adtlition  to  its  family  shelter,  Eva's  Vil- 
lage has  a  transitional  a|iartment  build- 
ing that  accommodates  children  too,  as 
the  mothers  learn  |iarenting  and  other 
skills  while  the  children  receive  what 
may  be  their  first  taste  of  stabilini . 

Since  atldiction  renders  indepen- 
dent In  ing  impossil)le,  tor  many  in 
I'aterson  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
homelessncss.  Sister  Bratly  spoke  of 
homelessness  as  a  disgrace  nationwide, 
but  especially  in  New  Jersey,  one  ot  the 
richest  states  in  the  L'nion.  "And  \'et," 
she  said,  "the  state  has  no  real  plan  tor 
housing  these  peojile." 

.Among  her  hopes  tor  the  future, 
consei|uentK ,  is  that  die  state  and  the 
tetleral  gov  ernment  commit  themselves 
to  more  than  lip  sen  ice  in  adelressing 
the  issue — along  with  ])ro\  iding  men- 
tally ill  homeless  people  w  ith  long-temi 
aid  insteail  ot  returning  them  to  the 
street  after  short  stays  in  mental  tacili- 
ties.  Nevertheless,  she  said,  some  politi- 
cians hav  e  actually  debated  the  closing 
ot  (Jrev^tone,  a  state  mental  hospital 
near  Paterson. 

I  he  mission  statement  ot  I'A  a's  Mi- 
lage speaks  ot  teeding  the  hungn',  shel- 
tering the  homeless  ami  jirovitling  imli- 
gent  sick  people  with  medical  help.  But 
It  also  aims  to  "|ireserve  and  enhance 
the  iligiiitv  ot  the  indiv  idual." 

I  he  poorest  and  the  most  ilisturbeil 
ot  the  people  I  saw  were  indeetl  treatetl 
w  ith  a  dignity  that  the  outside  worki 
seldom  accords  them.  ( )ne  was  a  deepiv 
troubled  and  |iregiiant  young  woman  in 
the  lobby  who  insisted  on  seeing  Sister 
ISradv — and  w  hom  she  diti  see  as  1  left. 
Boarding  the  mini-v  an  tor  the  trip  back 
to  Manhattan,  I  felt  thai  I  hail  w  it- 
nessed the  mission  statement  in  action. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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SOMF  TIMFS  i,viA(;i\K  that  the 
besieged  and  occasionally  violent 
form  of  religiosity  known  as  funda- 
mentalism is  a  unie]uely  Islamic 
trait.  This  is  not  the  case.  As  Karen 
irong  has  written,  "fundamentalism  is  a  global  fact 
as  surfaced  in  every  major  faith  in  response  to  the 
ems  of  modernity."  American  Christian  fundamen- 
1  began  around  1900,  and  the  Muslim  variety  sur- 
in  the  1950's.  Islamic  fundamentalists  sought  to 
religion  from  the  sidelines  back  to  the  center  of  life 
thdrawing  into  an  enclave  of  pure  faith — as  ultra- 
)dox  Jewish  communities  do  in  Jerusalem  and  New 

Tien  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  Mohammad  Kliatami, 
•esident  of  Iran,  met  in  Rome  on  March  1 1,  1999, 
was  much  on  which  thev  agrectl:  the  struggle 
itjahiliyyah — the  "ignorance"  or  "barbarism"  of  the 
rn  world.  But  for  many  Muslims  the  Koran  allows 
:hotomy  between  sacred  and  profane,  religious  and 
:al;  the  aim  is  to  integrate  the  whole  of  life  in  a 
lunity  faithful  to  God.  And  fundamentalist  Muslims 
e  a  strict  and  somewhat  joyless  reading  of  the  law 
//')  over  against  the  toleration  and  reconciliation  the 
let  Muhammad  preferred. 

oience  and  fundamentalism  are  not  intrinsicalh' 
I,  hut  violence  has  broken  out  in  all  h)rms  of  funda- 
ilism — in  C^hristianity,  Judaism,  Islam,  Hinduism, 
in  and  Confucianism.  Remember  the  Branch 
iKins  in  Texas;  Aum  Shinrikyo,  which  gassed  people 
.\()  subways;  Baruch  Cioldstein,  who  niachine- 
■il  scores  of  unarmed  Muslim  worshippers  in 
HI  in  Israel;  and,  of  course,  Osama  bin  Laden. 
1  Islamic  fLUidamentalists  tr\'  to  ch;'nge  the  world. 
K  Pakistani  fimdamentalist,  Alxil  Ala  Mawdudi 
"9),  was  one  of  the  first  to  unite  Muslims  against 
ilonial  West.  Because  Cod  is  alone  sovereign, 
!\  is  obliged  to  take  orders  from  any  other  human, 
ution  against  the  colonial  powers  is  a  duty,  a  univer- 
'  ad,  Mawdudi  aroued. 


Mawdudi  inllueiiccd  the  f.gyptian  Sa\  \  id  (Jutb  (1906- 
66),  w  ho  considered  (ianial  Abdel  Nasser  an  enemy  of 
the  faith,  an  apostate,  whose  government  iMuslims  were 
duty-bound  to  overthrow.  After  the  defeat  of  Arab  armies 
in  the  Six-Day  War  against  Israel  in  1967,  Xasser  lost 
credibility  and  the  whole  Middle  East  swung  toward  reli- 
gion. Students  and  workers  created  mosques  in  universi- 
ties and  factories,  where  groups  like  the  Muslim  Brother- 
hood could  set  up  welfare  societies  (health  care, 
eilucation,  counseling,  temporary  housing)  to  demon- 
strate that  Islam  worked  better  than  the  government. 
Where  modern  culture  had  an  alien  tenf)r,  fundamental- 
ists provided  meaning  and  a  spiritualit)'  that  was  accessi- 
ble to  the  people. 

For  the  first  time  fundamentalism  summoned  young 
people  from  spectator  status  to  an  acti\'e  participation  in 
their  culuire  and,  more  to  the  point,  gave  them  a  sense  of 
meaning  and  purpose,  something  none  of  their  leaders  tried 
to  do.  The  Iranian  revolution  of  1978-79  can  be  seen  in  this 
light.  In  the  1960s,  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini  brought 
Iranians  into  the  streets  to  die  by  the  thousands  to  pnjtest 
the  policies  of  Muhammad  Reza  Shah. 

MANY  SEE  ISLAM  l)eing  taken  over  by  a  poisonous  element, 
by  small-minded  theocrats  who  advocate  cruel  attitudes 
toward  women,  education,  the  econom\  and  modern  lite 
in  general.  And  one  finds  this  all  over,  in  Pakistan,  India, 
Malaysia,  Philippines  and  Indonesia — where  the  faith  is 
policed  by  religious  commissars.  The  West  is  hated 
because  its  pop  culture  is  corrupting  their  youth  with  its 
music,  films,  consumer  products  and  secular  values.  The 
globalized  economy  is  seen  as  making  the  West  richer  and 
them  poorer.  ,Antl  the  West's  support  for  Israel  and  its 
economic  sanctions  against  Iraq  are  seen  as  attacks  on 
Muslims. 

(Christianity's  record  of  crusades,  inquisitions  anti 
pcjgroms  shows  that  it  has  been  as  puritanical  and  violent 
as  anything  we  find  now  among  rigid  Islamic  fimdamen- 
talists.  Only  recently  diti  (Catholics  learn  the  value  of  sep- 
arating church  antl  state  and  of  respecting  religious  free- 
dom. American  and  F.uropean  Muslims  may  be  ke\'  actors 
in  helping  Islam  learn  the  same  lesson,  just  as  American 
(Catholics  helped  teach  this  lesson  to  (Catholicism.  Only  a 
free  commitment  can  be  trusted.  Aluslims  must  learn  how 
to  renounce  the  use  of  state  coercion  to  enforce  their  reli- 
gious orthodoxies.  Indeed,  in  rejecting  proselytism  or 
h)rced  conversion,  Aluhammad  recognized  that  only  a 
free  religion  would  guarantee  both  civic  peace  and  a 
vibrant  relimous  faith. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 

Synod  Roundup 

(^.illint;"  the  SmiocI  ot  llishops 
thnt  met  in  ( ktohcr  ";ilm()st  ;i 
new  beginning"  tor  the  church. 
Pope  John  Paul  II  urged  bish- 
ops to  pr(  iniote  church  teachinii 
counigeousK'  and  work  for 
church  unit}'.  During  a  Mass  in 
St.  Peter's  Basilica  at  the  closing 
of  the  sMiotl  on  Oct.  27,  the 
pope  praisetl  the  "climate  of 
communion'"  he  said  character- 
ized the  inonthlong  bishops" 
meeting  and  said  "the  church's 
strength  is  her  communion;  her 
w  eakness  is  di\  ision  and  intern. il 
strife." 

XearK  250  bishops  fi-om 
more  dian  1 10  countries  attentl- 
ed  the  s\nod,  w  hich  focused  on 
the  bishop"s  role  in  the  church. 
.\fter  tour  w  eeks  ot  speech-gi\  - 
ing  and  small-group  tliscussions, 
the\'  issued  a  message  to  the 
world  and  handed  a  confidential 
list  of  C)7  proposals  to  the  pope.  The  bish- 

message  said  the  cretlibilit}'  ot  dieir 
ininisn-\  tleiiends  largely  on  how  effecti\  e- 
1\-  the\-  reach  out  to  die  poor,  the  suftering 
and  the  alienated.  It  touched  on  the  main 
topics  of  die  s\TO)d:  die  bishop  as  a  figure 
of  holiness,  as  a  "w  ea\  er  of  unit)  "  at  e\  er\' 
lev  el  ot  the  church  and  as  a  voice  of  hope 
in  a  wdiiil  marked  by  \  ioleiice  and  iii|us- 
rice. 

rile  fi\ e-[),i!.,rc  message  saiti  bishops 
could  not  close  their  e\  es  to  the  "collecri\  e 
traneilies"  ot  the  workl.  Besi(.les  condemn- 
ing tenoi'ism  as  coni[i!etel\'  unjusrifiaiile, 
the  message  said  a  drastic  moral  change  is 
needed  to  adtlress  the  tact  that  1.2  billion 
jieople  in  the  workl  li\e  on  less  dian  Si  a 
da\'.  It  said  the  modern  bishop  should  not 
oiiK  be  hoK  ,  but  slioiild  practice  "(ios|)el 
|io\erU  "  in  imitation  otdhrist.  "W'e 
shoukl  be  poor  in  die  tace  ot  our  brothers 
and  sisters,  marked  i)y  a  st\  ie  ot  lite  w  hich 
draws  peojile  to  jesus  the  Lord,"  it  said. 
"W  hen  II  IS  necessan  ,  he  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  raise  his  \oice  tor  those  w  ho  have 
no  voice,  so  that  their  rights  w  ill  be  recog- 
iii/ed  and  respectetl." 


POPE,  BISHOPS  CELEBRATE  SYNOD  CLOSING  MASS.  Bishops  from  around  the  world  join  Pope  John  Paul 
Mass  in  St,  Peter  s  Basilica  closing  the  special  monthlong  synod,  (CNS  photo  by  Catholic  Press  Photo) 


In  describing  the  figure  of  the  bishop, 
die  message  said  he  should  be  open  to 
e\  er\one  and  engage  in  dialogue  w  ith 
those  who  do  not  share  the  faith.  But  he 
must  also  "wani  his  people  against  false 
teachings'"  and  oppose  ever\'  slogan  and 
argument  that  claims  to  "reduce  the  cross 
of  (dirist  to  nothing." 

The  message  touched  brietl\'  on  the 
issue  of  communion  and  ccjllegialiry,  with- 
out entering  into  the  synod's  debate  o\  er 
specific  steps  to  increase  cooperarioii 
berweeii  the  Liiiiversal  church  anil  particu- 
lar churches.  It  encouraged  bishops  to  jiro- 
niote  [iriesdx'  vocations.  It  thanked  lay  jieo- 
ple  and  religious  tor  their  contributions 
and  said  skilleil  theologians  were  essendal 
for  the  church  to  explain  the  faith  in  a  new 
and  accessible  language. 

;Vs  he  has  done  in  previous  synoils,  the 
Sl-vear-old  pope  attendeil  all  of  the  meet- 
ing's gioup  sessions,  telling  pilgrims  later 
diat  he  was  "relishing  the  climate  of  com- 
munion that  characteriz.etl  [die  gatlieriiigs| 
and  listening  w  ith  gTeat  interest  to  the 
retlecri(jns  pnjposed,"  Me  said  the  Secoinl 
X'arican  (Council  had  dedicated  ijreat  arten- 


rion  to  the  bishop  and  his  church  n  il 
this  teaciiing  needed  to  be  fiirdier  dei 
ened  and  appropriatel)  adjusted  to  d 
evoking  of  the  rimes  and  situarions." 

rile  pope's  obsen  arion  about  uiiiiai 
the  sMiod  was  echoed  by  other  paitic 
pants,  including  tw  o  prominent  cardial-v 
(^anlinal  (larlo  .\kiria  .Mairini  of  ,\Iili, 
Italv,  said  the  gathering  marked  a  hit 
point  in  church  uiiit\-,  despite  some  i  • 
agreement  ov  er  the  relarionship  bet^ 
the  local  anil  universal  church.  Do/c 
participants  had  asked  that  local  chui 
and  bishops'  conferences  be  given  lu 
decision-making  autlioiitv' on  jiractii 
[lastoral  issues.  In  addition,  seven  Ka'  i 
(Catholic  patriarchs  at  the  s_\iiod  gavt 
pope  a  document  primarily  asking  hi 
bring  church  law  inu  >  c(  infonnitv  wii|B« 
ilirional  P'asteni  autononiv  . 

"l^robablv  in  die  historv'  of  die  chi 
there  has  never  been  a  moment  like  i 
v\  hicli  the  church — although  spread 
across  the  world,  in  many  languages 
culuires — felt  so  united  and  gave  sue 
example  of  communion,"  (-ardinal  A 
told  reporters  on  Oct.  22.  The  cardiil 
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le  consensus  of  the  synod  v\  as  ihat 
ols  ot'coilegiality — including  s\nods, 
is'  conferences,  ad  liviina  visits  by 
)S  to  Rome  and  their  regular  rela- 
.vith  Vatican  agencies — should  he 
ted  in  a  way  diat  increases  mutual 
standing  and  the  possihilit)'  of  variet\- 
t)-. 

•(linal  Joseph  Rat/inger,  head  of  du- 
n's doctrinal  congregation,  said  the 
produced  no  surprises  and  few  new 
The  sMiod's  |irimar\-  result,  accord- 
the  cardinal,  was  a  newfound  unit} 
ouncing  C^hrist  to  the  world.  He  said 
thering  wisely  avoided  over-focusing 
les  like  bishops'  conferences  and  the 
inship  between  bishops  and  the 
n  Curia. 

netheless,  two  U.S.  participants  said 
nod  raised  the  profile  of  bishops' 
■ences  and  ad\'ocated  decentraliza- 
f  decision  making  on  certain  pastoral 
"There  was  a  lot  of  agreement  that 
fhts  of  bishops'  conferences  should 
re  recognized,"  said  Bishop  Joseph 
renza,  president  of  the  U.S.  bishops' 
ence.  "There  was  also  a  very  strong 
t,  even  among  some  of  die  [Roman] 
\  cardinals,  that  there  should  be  more 
!|  nt  meetings  with  the  presidents  of 
i  ences." 

'j  dinal  William  II.  Keeler  of  Balti- 
:!  iaid  he  thought  the  s\iiod  would  lead 
i|  leightened  sense  of  collaboration" 
t;  ;n  bishops'  conferences  and  \'atican 
e|  es.  Both  U.S.  prelates  also  said  they 
fj  ure  die  synodal  process  would  come 
i  improvements,  following  man\  calls 

i.ter  methodology,  greater  efficiency 
■tter  use  of  rime. 
I   pope  was  expected  evcntualh'  to 
l| :  document  on  the  bishop's  ministrv' 
y  iues  raised  at  the  sviiod,  in  part 
I'j  the  list  of  proposals  drafted  by  par- 
i  Its.  In  his  closing  homily,  the  pope 
ij  d  bishops  to  be  aware  of  modern 
K  iiges  to  C>hrisdan  faith  pf)sed  b\  "a 
b  lity  based  on  human  criteria  that 
R  imes  relativizes  (iod's  law  anil 
\  He  said  that,  as  a  "teacher  of  the 
k|  the  bishop  should  "promote  all 
»j  good  and  posirive  in  the  flock 
ted  to  him,  support  anil  guitle  those 
re  weak  in  the  faith,  and  inter\'ene 
nask  falsehoods  and  combat  abuses. 
k| '  all,  he  must  ha\  e  the  courage  to 
im  and  defeml  sound  tloctrine,  e\en 
this  entails  sufferint!;s" 


Ministry  Presents  Main  Obstacle, 
Say  Catholics,  Protestants 

Dillering  views  oi  ordained  uunistry 
present  the  main  obstacle  to  ecumenical 
jirogress  between  (Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants, ev  en  hallow  ing  a  breakthrough 
doctrinal  acctjrd  in  I'^'-''^,  ))articipants  in 
a  conference  in  Rome  said.  Sponsored  by 
the  Benedictine  St.  Anselm  University 
and  the  W'aldensian  theological  school 
in  Rome,  the  conference,  from  Oct.  2*^ 
to    1,  focused  on  how  the  sacraments  are 
inulerstood  by  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants. Attended  by  scholars  from  around 
the  world,  the  conference  coincided  with 
the  two-year  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  a  joint  declaration  by  (Catholic  and 
Lutheran  leaders  on  the  doctrine  of  |us- 
tification,  the  theological  understanding 
of  how  iieojile  are  saved. 

Pope,  Arafat  Meet  in  Vatican, 
Hope  tor  Return  to  Dialogue 

Fwo  days  after  Israeli  troops  withdrew 
from  Bethlehem,  Palestinian  leader  \'asir 
Arafat  met  with  Pope  John  Paul  II  to 
brief  him  on  the  most  recent  wave  of 
Israeli-Palestinian  violence.  "His  Holi- 
ness, in  expressing  his  condolences  for 
the  numerous  victims  of  the  unending 
spiral  of  violence,  renewed  his  appeal 
that  evervone  abandon  their  weapons 
antl  retiu-n  to  negotiarions,"  X'atican 
spokesman  Joaquin  Navarro-\'alls  saiel 
after  the  meeting  on  Oct.  30.  The 
spokesman  said  Arafat  came  to  the  X'ati- 
can to  inform  the  pope  "about  the  wor- 
rying situation  in  the  Palesrinian  territo- 
ries with  particular  reference  to  the 
recent  tragic  events  in  w  hich  even  (Chris- 
tian holy  jilaces  were  involved." 

After  the  Israeli  militarv'  w  ithdrew 
from  Bethlehem  on  Oct.  2*>,  the  three- 
square-block  area  near  the  entrance  to 
the  citv  looketl  moi'e  like  Beirut  than  the 
star  of  the  Palestinian  millennial  celebra- 
tions two  vears  ago.  1  he  Paradise  Hotel, 
where  Israeli  sokliers  had  set  up  camp 
against  the  Palestinian  gimnien,  was  a 
burned-out,  shattei-ed  shell.  Stores  had 
been  bulldozed;  light  poles  knocked  ov  er 
by  tanks  lav  askew;  and  several  cars  rid- 
tlled  with  bullets  lined  the  streets.  After 
more  than  a  week  of  Israeli-Palestinian 
gim  battles,  Bethlehem's  ma\'or,  Hanna 
Nasser,  assessed  the  damage  to  his  town 
as  reachin<r$17  million.  Bethlehem  L'ni- 


versit}'  said  it  vvould  need  S50(), ()()()  in 
repairs. 


European  Church  Committee 
Urges  Global  Governance 

A  t(jp-level  I'  uropean  cliLMxh  committee 
has  urged  a  system  of  global  gov  ernance 
to  alleviate  worldwide  poverty  and  insta- 
bility. "Global  governance  is  the  key  to 
ensure  the  jiositive  impacts  of  globaliza- 
tion are  enhanced  and  its  potentially 
negativ'e  effects  tliminished,"  saiti  a 
report  for  the  (Commission  of  Bishops' 
(Conferences  of  the  b.uropean  Union.  "In 
the  future  world  of  globalization, 
mankind  w  ill  neetl  to  accept  new  v  allies 
in  order  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  the 
poor,"  the  statement  said.  It  also  calleil 
for  a  "world  environmental  organiza- 
tion" to  supenise  international  efforts  to 
presene  natural  resoiuxes  anil  the  global 
climate.  The  re])ort  was  releaseil  on  Oct. 
24. 


Vatican  Approves  Eucharistic 
Sharing  of  Chaldeans,  Assyrians 

Recognizing  the  validitv  of  the  eucharis- 
tic prayer  used  most  often  by  the  Assyri- 
an Church  of  the  Kast,  the  X'atican  said 
Chaldean  Catholics  and  Assyrians  can 
receive  (Communion  at  each  other's 
liuirgies  when  a  priest  of  their  own 
church  is  not  available.  "  The  principal 
issue  for  the  (Catholic  (Church  in  agree- 
ing to  this  request,"  said  the  Vatican, 
"related  to  the  question  of  the  validit}-  of 
the  F.ucharist  celebrated  with  the 
Anaphora  of  Addai  and  Alari,"  an  ancient 
eucharistic  prayer,  which  "from  time 
immemorial. ..has  been  used  without  a 
recitation  of  the  insritution  narrative,"  a 
repetition  of  (Christ's  worils  at  the  Last 
Supper,  "This  is  my  body"  ami  "  This  is 
my  blood." 

I  he  decision  is  "extremelv  impor- 
tant," said  Robert  Taft,  S.J.,  a  liturgist  at 
the  Oriental  Institute  in  Rome.  "It  says 
the  (Catholic  (Church  recognizes  the 
validity  of  a  eucharistic  prayer  which 
does  not  have  the  words  of  institution, 
abandoning  a  ritualistic  insistence  which 
began  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  show  ing 
enormous  openness  to  the  ancient  tratli- 
tions  of  another  church." 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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The  Role  of  the  Cathohc  Writer 

Hotly  in  Pursuit 
of  the  Real 

-  BY  RON  HANSEN  - 

E\'ER  SINCE  I  LFAKNI'  D  TO  READ,  I  have  wanted  to  he  a  fiction  writer.  The 
vocation  was  inchoate  at  first,  for  books  seem  as  authorless  as  rain  to  a 
child,  but  it  insisted  diat  I  not  only  inhabit  the  world  imagined  by  others,  as 
good  readers  do,  but  go  on  widi  the  stoiy,  configure  it  to  fit  my  own  life, 
filch  it  like  candy  left  out  in  a  bowl.  Robert  Coles  has  named  this  odd  han- 
kering and  delight  "die  call  of  stories." 

1  may  have  been  five  or  so  when  I  first  noticed  that  calling.  At  Sunday  Mass  in  Omaha, 


RON  HANSEN  is  the  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Creative  Writing  at  Santa 
Clara  University.  His  novels  include  Mariette  in  Ecstasy,  Atticus  and  Hitler's  Niece. 
This  article  is  an  expanded  version  of  the  author's  introduction  to  his  collection  of  essays, 
A  Stay  Against  Confusion  (Harper  Collins,  2001). 
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)riest  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  high  pulpit  at  IToly 
;ls  Church,  announced  a  reading  from  one  oi  the 
,  lels,  and  after  a  few  sentences  of  die  passage  I  was  sud- 
•  aware  that  the  story  was  familiar  to  me.  Say  it  was  die 
nngly  concrete  scene  in  Mark  where  Jesus  heals  a  blind 
by  wetting  die  man's  eyes  with  his  spittle.  I  foimd  myself 
paring  the  next  moves,  certain  that  the  man  would  say 
luld  see  people  but  they  looked  like  trees  walking.  And 
would  la\'  his  hands  on  the  afflicted  mans  eyes  again, 
hen  the  man  would  see  everything  clearly.  The  sen- 
s  were  sure  and  predictable  to  me;  I  felt  I  was  finally 
audience;  and  I  realized  widi  a  good  deal  of  wonder  that 
Jospels  were  like  those  children's  books  that  my  mother 
I  ters  would  read  to  me  over  and  oN  cr  again.  With  great 
!  isness  the  priest  would  read  aloud  the  same  sUinning 
s  from  the  life  of  C^hrist,  antl  when  he  w  as  finished  read- 
ould  talk  intelligendy  about  die  meaning  of  the  passage 
'  ow  n  lives,  and  even  the  old  in  die  congregation  would 

I  I  and  listen  like  children  being  taught. 

'  he  liturgical  rites  were  grand  theater  then,  filled  with 

II  iterial  ceremony,  gi-eat  varieties  of  mystery  and  symbol 
||  haunting  Gregorian  chant  that  sounded  lovely  even  if 
ij  y  sung.  And  since  I  could  not  yet  follow  the  English 
|i  ation  of  the  priest's  Latin  in  my  missal,  I  woukl  fix  my 

high  overhead  on  the  soft  blue  sky  of  the  dome,  on 
1  there  was  a  huge,  literal  and  beautiful  painting  of 
t  being  escorted  by  the  holy  angels  on  his  ascension  to 
n,  his  loose  white  clothing  floating  off  him  so  that  most 
flesh  was  exposed. 

3oking  back  on  my  childhood  now,  I  find  that  church- 
and  reUgion  were  in  good  part  die  origin  of  my  voca- 
i  IS  a  writer,  for  along  with  Catholicism's  feast  for  the 
I  i,  its  ethical  concerns,  its  insistence  on  seeing  God  in  all 
I  >  and  the  high  status  it  gave  to  Scripture,  drama  and  art, 
was  a  connotation  in  Cadiohcism's  Liturgies  that  stoiy- 
j  I  mattered.  Each  Mass  was  a  narrative  steeped  in  niean- 
i  id  metaphor,  helping  die  taithfiil  not  only  to  remember 
j  ist  but  to  make  it  present  here  and  now  and  to  bind  our- 
'  into  a  sharing  group  so  that,  ideally,  we  could  continue 
i  ihlic  ministry  of  Jesus  in  our  world. 

n  the  other  hand,  my  vocation  as  a  writer  was  also 
1  forth  by  something  unnanieable  diat  I  can  only  associ- 
t  th  a  yen  to  live  out  in  my  imagination  other  lives  and 
)  H lines,  a  craving  that  eventually  made  acting  atti-active 
brother  Rob  and  soon  made  storytelling  necessaiy  to 

kindergarten,  for  example,  we  had  an  afternoon  period 
iw  -and-tell.  A  few  minutes  earlier,  a  boy  named  Ken- 
'  "i  cadilessly  told  me  about  the  side  altar  at  some  Euro- 
ithedral  his  f;iniily  had  visited,  where  a  pressure-sensi- 
I  ic-dieu  illuminated  a  cmcifix  when  penitents  fell  on 
viiees  there  to  pray.  Seeing  my  fiiscination,  the  five-year- 


old  went  ftirther,  conftising  the  scene  and  himself  widi  flash- 
ing colors  and  whirring  mechanisms  that  seemed  lifted  fix)ni 
a  science-fiction  movie.  I  fell  into  my  own  imagining  as  Sister 
Martha  went  from  child  to  child,  asking  them  to  report  on 
advenun-es,  discoveries,  encounters  or  anything  else  they 
thought  noteworthy.  And  then  she  got  to  me. 

I  instinctively  said  a  neighbor  had  uirnetl  a  hallway  closet 
into  a  chapel,  with  holy  picUires  eveiywhere,  and  diere  were 
lots  of  candles  burning  all  die  time,  because  diat  was  die  only 
light,  and  there  was  a  kneeler  in  front  of  a  crucifix  and  when 
you  knelt  on  it  real  blood  trickled  out  of  the  wounds  in 
Christ's  hands  and  feet.  Real  blood?  Sister  Martha  asked. 
Well,  it  looked  like  real  blood,  it  was  red  like  blood,  and  it 
trickletl  down  his  face  from  the  crown  of  thorns,  too.  She 
squinted  at  me  with  just  a  twitch  of  a  smile,  and  I  was 
sh(K-ked,  even  insulted  diat  she  could  think  I  was  making  this 
up.  Hadn't  I  seen  that  hallway  closet,  that  padded  prie-dieu, 
that  crucifix  with  my  own  eyes?  I  could  describe  the  finest 
detail,  I  could  smell  the  candle  wax  as  it  burned.  Stifling  her 
amusement,  the  kindergarten  teacher  questioned  me  more 
closely,  possibly  having  found  a  kids-say- the-damdest-things 
instance  that  she  could  present  like  a  chocolate  pie  to  her  sis- 
ters at  dinner,  and  I  just  kept  embellishing  and  filling  in  gaps 
in  the  narrative  until  Sister  Martha  seemed  to  decide  1  was 
depleted  and  she  shifted  to  another  child.  And  when  I  looked 
at  Kenneth,  he  was  wide-eyed  and  in  awe,  with  no  hint  of 
affront  for  my  having  stolen  his  show-and-tell,  l)ut  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  jealousy  that  I'd  seen  a  prie-dieu  that  was  so 
far  superior  to  his  and,  worse,  seemed  to  have  tried  to  selfish- 
1\'  keep  it  to  myself 

Widiin  die  year  I  would  be  reading  on  my  own  and  find- 
ing out  about  children's  books  and  children's  authors  and 
their  need  to  do  just  what  I  did:  to  alter  facts  diat  seemed 
imposed  and  arbitrary',  to  intensify,'  scenes  and  situations  with 
additions  and  falsifications  and  to  ameliorate  the  dull  and 
slack  commodities  of  experience  with  the  zest  of  the  wildest 
imaginings. 

The  first  author  whose  name  1  remembered  and  whose 
stories  I  hunted  down  was  Jules  M-me,  whom  I  a\idly  read  in 
tliird  grade,  hi  fourth  grade  it  was  Albert  Payson  derhune — I 
even  named  our  foundling  pup  after  his  "Lad" — and  "Peck's 
Bad  Boy,"  by  Aurand  Harris,  with  its  gladdening  irony  that  a 
boy  who  was  continually  getting  into  trouble  with  grownups 
might  simply  be  just  acting  like  boys  do.  Then  it  was  fifth 
grade  antl  the  Hardy  Boys  and  Tom  Swift,  books  meant  for 
kids  my  age  but  diat  seemed  hopelessly  old-fashioned  and  did 
not  thrill  me  nearly  so  much  as  the  tales  of  Edgar  .■Mian  Poe, 
who  so  hooked  me  diat  I  held  his  book  of  horror  stories  open 
in  my  lap  to  sneak  peeks  at  as  I  pretended  to  take  classroom 
notes.  I  was  drawing  and  painting  then,  not  writing  fiction.  A 
fiiend's  father  was  an  illusti\itor  and  I  fantasized  that  I  would 
have  a  job  like  that  when  I  got  out  of  school.  But  gradually  an 
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ui"gcnc\'  to  write  fiction  took  o\'cr;  it  was  a  vocation  that 
seemed  so  exalted  and  sacred  and  he\()ntl  me  I  would  not 
e\  en  talk  alxjut  it. 

In  "Confessions  of  a  Reluctant  C^atholic,"  the  novelist 
Alice  AIcDermott  recalls  learning  to  he  a  writer,  which 
"seemed  to  me  from  the  outset  to  he  an  impossihie  pursuit, 
one  for  which  I  had  no  pre[iarati()n  or  training,  or  even 
motive,  except  for  a  secret  and  undeniahle  urge  to  do  so." 
She  had  tliscoveretl  that  "fiction  made  the  chaos  hearalile, 
fiction  transformed  the  ahsurdit\'  of  our  brief  lives  by  giv- 
ing context  and  purpose  and  significance  to  every  gesture, 
every  tiesire,  even'  detail.  Fiction  transh)rmed  the  mean- 
ingless, fleeting  stuff  of  dail\  life  into  the  necessary  compo- 
nents of  an  enduring  work  of  art"  (Commonweal,  2/1 1/00). 

The  intuition  of  the  ficdon  writer  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  scientist:  that  the  world  is  governed  by  rules  and  pat- 
terns that  are,  by  analysis  and  experiment,  detectable;  that 
the  hidden  nn  stcries  of  nature  can  be  interrogated  and 
S(jl\ed.  I  ha\e  run  into  |ieople  who  ilon't  read  fiction 
because  the\'  feel  it  is  founded  on  fabrications  and  swindles 
and  worthless  extenuations  of  reality — a  famous  profes- 
sional golfer  once  complained  about  English  classes  in  col- 
lege, where  he  was  forced  to  read  "these  big,  fat  books  that 
weren't  even  true" — but  for  many  of  us  fiction  holds  up  to 
the  light,  fathoms,  simplifies  and  refines  those  existential 
truths  that,  without  such  interpretation,  seem  all  too  secret. 


partial  and  elusive.  And  that,  of  course,  is  the  goal  oreli 
gion  as  well. 

Some  writers  are  agnostic  and  have  as  their  religi( 
but  just  as  many  are  conscious  that  the  source  of  thei 
is  God  and  have  found  thanksgiving,  worship  and  pr;i 
the  Holy  Being  to  be  central  to  their  lives  and  ardstic 
tice.  bi  Aji  A/z/'criaiii  Rcq/i/c///:  God,  My  Father  and  th>  . 
That  Cavic  Bcrd'ccii  Us,  James  C>arroll  wrote  that  "thi 
act  of  stoiT-telling,  of  arranging  memory  and  inve 
according  to  the  structure  of  narrative  is,  by  defin 
holy."  And  in  a  later  interview  Carroll  stated  that 
notion  of  narrative  informs  m\  faith,  and  my  noti 
faith  informs  my  idea  of  what  writing  is  for." 

Waiting  not  only  gi\es  form  and  meaning  to  our  ^ 
dmes  disorderly  existence,  but  gives  the  author  the  c 
for  self-disclosure  and  communion  w  ith  others,  whil 
ing  readers  a  privileged  share  in  another's  inner  life 
perhaps  imperceptibly,  questions  and  illuminates  their 
Reading  attentively,  connecting  our  lives  with  those  i 
tional  characters,  choosing  ethically  and  emotionally  i 
they  do  or  in  contradistinction  to  them,  we  enter  the 
of  the  spirit  where  we  simultaneously  discover  our  lili, 
to  others  and  our  difference,  our  uniqueness.  Questiipl 
ourselves  and  our  world,  finding  in  it,  for  all  its  ci 
tience,  accidents  and  contingencies  a  mysterious  cohei 
we  may  become  aware  of  a  horizon  beyond  which  , 
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)ne  who  is  the  creator  and  context  of  our  existence. 
V^riting  on  the  Oathoiic  short-story  master  Andre 
us,  Ibbias  Wolff  noted  that  in  liis  friend's  work  "the 
idian  and  die  spiritual  tlon't  exist  on  tliflerent  planes, 
nfuse  each  other.  His  is  an  unapologetically  sacrainen- 
sion  of  life  in  which  ordinary  things  participate  in  the 
:uIous,  the  miraculous  in  ordinarv  things.  He  l)elieves 
od,  and  talks  to  him,  and  doesn't  mince  words.  I  le  is 
to  mystery,  and  of  all  mysteries  the  one  that  interests 
nost  is  the  human  potential  h)r  transcendence." 
difynng  Christian  fiction  can  have  a  tendency  to  atten- 
the  scandal  of  the  incarnation  by  circumscribing  the 
lal  or  sordid  facts  of  the  flesh  in  order  t<j  concentrate 
(  iavenly  actions  and  aspirations.  And  in  doing  so  such 
j\  n  fails  both  the  mysteries  \ye  are  informed  of  l)y  faith 
tj  hose  mysteries  of  sin  and  redemption  we  perceive  in 
11  iaily  lives.  We  need  Christian  fiction  writers  who  are, 
j  annery  O'Connor's  phrase,  "hotly  in  pursuit  of  the 
i;|  '  She  noted  that  "the  chief  difference  between  the 
jl  ist  who  is  an  orthodox  Christian  and  the  novelist  who 
:l  rely  a  naturalist  is  that  the  Cdiristian  novelist  lives  in  a 
lj  •  universe.  He  believes  that  the  natural  wcjrld  contains 
i(|  ipernatural.  And  this  doesn't  mean  that  his  obligation 
ii  rtray  natin-e  is  less;  it  means  it  is  greater"  (Flannen' 
1^  irmor,  Mystay  and  Milliners,  1961). 
lj  ;  an  essay  entided  "How  to  Be  an  American  Novelist  in 
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S[)ite  of  fk'ing  Southern  and  (Catholic,"  Walker  Percy  idenri- 
fied  the  inherent  congeniality  of  Christianity  to  die  vocation 
of  the  no\  elist. 

I  he  (diristian  ethos  sustains  the  narrative  enteq:)rise 
in  ways  so  familiar  to  us  that  diey  can  be  overlooked, 
it  underwrites  those  very  properties  tjf  die  novel  with- 
out which  there  is  no  novel:  I  am  speaking  of  the  ni\'s- 
tery  of  human  life,  its  sense  of  predicament,  (jf  some- 
thing having  gone  wrong,  of  life  as  a  wayfaring  and  a 
pilgrimage,  of  the  density  and  lineai"ity  of  time  and 
the  sacramental  reality  of  things.  The  intervention  of 
Ciod  in  history  through  the  Incarnation  bestows  a 
weight  and  value  to  the  intlividual  human  narrative 
which  is  like  money  in  the  bank  to  the  novelist.  Origi- 
nal Sin  is  out  (jf  fashion,  both  with  (Christians  and 
with  Jews,  let  alone  unbelievers.  But  any  novelist  who 
does  not  believe  that  his  character  finds  himself  in  a 
predicament  not  entirely  of  his  own  making  or  of 
societv''s  making  is  in  tix)uble  as  a  novelist.  And  any 
novelist  who  begins  his  novel  with  his  character  in 
a. ..predicament  which  is  a  profound  niysten'  to  which 
he  devotes  his  entire  life  to  unraveling.. .is  a  closet  Jew 
or  (Christian  whedier  he  likes  it  or  not. 

{Signposts  in  a  Stningc  L/ind,  ed. 
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Even  in  high  school  it  was  mv  habit  to  send  ott  my 
short  stories  to  magazines  for  possil)le  pubHcation.  I  was 
never  veiy  disappointed  when  they  were  rejected,  for  I  had 
no  illusions  that  mv  callow  stories  were  any  good,  but  I  h'ad 
never  in  my  lite  met  a  fiction  writer,  and  the  profession 
seemetl  so  magnificent  to  me  diat  my  quest  to  try  it  seemed 
outlandish.  My  regular  submissions  to  magazines  were 
messages  in  a  bottle,  ways  ot  keeping  contact  with  a 
lovesick  yearning  that  was  gradualK  becoming  my  soul's 
signature.  And  then  when  I  was  a  junior  at  (^reighton,  a 
short  story  that  was  the  first  I  felt  proud  of  was  rejected  by 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  with  a  letter  from  the  fiction  editor 
gently  intlicating  what  the  errors  antl  holes  in  that  particu- 
lar stoiy  were  while  generousl\'  urging  me  to  send  in  some- 
thing else. 

I  ought  to  have  been  gladdened  b\  that  letter,  but 
instead  I  was  dejected,  because  in  spite  ot  the  editors  notes 
to  me,  the  necessaiT  skills  and  discipline  ot  revision  were 
not  yet  mine,  and  I  hadn't  the  slightest  notion  ot  how  to 
make  mv  tlawetl  and  untinished  stor\'  any  better  than  it 
was.  Anil  I  tound  myselt  w(Midering  it  I  wasn't  kitlding 
myself  abcnit  my  talent  and  wasting  my  time  in  a  foolish 
antl  vainglorious  pursuit. 

Then  a  |)icture  flashed  in  my  mind  for  just  a  fraction  ot 
a  second.  It  was  there  and  then,  instantly,  it  was  not.  But  1 
was  siH'e  that  (iod  had  favored  me  with  a  foretaste  ot  the 
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future,  for  w  hat  I  fleetingly  glimpsed  was  a  page  in  a  W] 
zinc  like  Time  or  Newsweek  and  a  few  inches  of  a  co 
that  was  indisputably  a  book  review.  I  couldn't  reait 
book's  title  or  any  other  words  on  that  page,  but  I 
with  rock-hard  certaint}'  that  the  book  being  reviewer 
by  me.  With  that  one  look  major  questions  were  answ 
a  critical  jimcture,  perhaps,  was  passed,  and  I  was  floi' 
with  feelings  of  calm  and  bliss  and  purposefulness. 

Writing  on  vocation  in  Magister  Liidi,  the  great 
man  novelist  Herman  Hesse  noted,  "There  are  man) 
and  kinds  of  call,  but  the  core  of  the  experience  is  ai 
the  same:  your  soul  is  awakened,  transformed,  or  ex. 
so  that  instead  of  dreams  and  presentiments  from  witi 
summons  comes  from  without,  a  pordon  of  realitv  pre 
itself  and  makes  a  claim." 

I  have  discovered  in  late  night  conversadons  that  i 
of  my  friends  have  had  profound  experiences  of  ( 
hand,  God's  voice,  CJod's  solace,  God's  gentle  invitn 
But  how  often  are  those  experiences  written  about? 
\  et  they  are  as  important,  intlelible  and  real  as  an\  i 
else  that  happens  to  us.  Catholic  writers  may  princi 
differ  from  others  in  their  heightened  awareness  o 
unseen  but  ineluctable  foundadon  of  our  existence,  ai 
their  unsqueamish  and  unembarrassed  insistence  that 
is  hotly  in  pursuit  of  the  real,  especially  when  writing  a 
the  substance  of  things  hoped  for. 
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Rethinking  Amission 
1  India 


ANINA  GOMES 

\ian  missiological  theology 
reaking  new  ground  in 
achijig  the  good  news. 

NATIONAL  SYMPOSIUM  TITLFD  "Breaking  New 
Ground  in  Mission"  was  held  in  Shillong,  India, 
A  from  July  5  to  9,  2001,  in  which  leading  missiol- 
||^  ogists,  pastors  and  experts  participated.  At  the 

>sium  the  conviction  was  widespread  that  we  cannot 

iny  meaningfril  discourse  on  mission  evangelization 

It  reference  to  the  context  of  the  people  to  whom  it 

;cted,  and  that  it  is  not  a 

irectional  movement  of 

ncing  the  good  news. 

Felix  Wilfred,  head  of  the 

ment  of  Christian  studies 

•.  University  of  Madras, 

s  out  in  Beyond  Settled 
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ngelization  carries  with  it 

orical  burden  of  the  past 

nnot  start  from  zero.  The 

jht   condemnation  ot 

1  religious  tradition  by 

naries  in  the  past  and  the 
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:  be  swept  under  the  car- 


1  GOMES  works  as  a  com- 
tions  manager  In  the  Indo- 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  She 
utes  regularly  to  "The 
ig  Tree,"  a  column  on  reli- 
td  philosophy  of  The  Times 
1.  She  also  contributes  arti- 
■s  the  Mumbai  archdiocesan  newspaper  and  The  National 
Reporter  in  the  United  States. 


Above:  Hindu  holy  men  walk  through  a 
huge  tent  city  set  up  to  house  devotees 
attending  the  IVIaha  Kumbh  in  the  north 
Indian  city  of  Allahabad  on  Jan.  11. 
Millions  of  IHindu  pilgrims  came  for  the 
monthlong  spiritual  festival,  which 
takes  place  every  12  years. 
Left:  Hindus  pray  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ganges  during  the  second  day  of  IVIaha 
Kumbh  on  Jan.  10.  Dipping  into  the  river 
is  said  to  cleanse  away  sins. 

pet.  I  lindus  i)erceive  the  church 
as  a  powerful  institution  with 
international  links  that  in  the 
past  benefited  from  colonial 
ride.  Today,  with  the  power  of 
its  institution  and  money,  the 
church  is  perceived  as  involved 
in  the  work  of  conversion.  They 
see  its  way  of  life  and  worship  as 
something  alien  to  the  culture 
ot  the  people.  The  work  of  mis- 
sion and  conversion  as  practiced 
by  Christianity  is  seen  as  con- 
taining explicitly  or  implicitly  a 
negative  judgment  about  what  is  most  precious  to  Hindus — 
their  religious  and  culairal  heritage.  According  to  Wilfred, 
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Hindus  today  criticallv  question  the  meaning  ot  proclaim- 
ing the  go(jd  news  while  the  traditionally  Christian  coun- 
tries of  the  West  are  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  life,  the 
plundering  ot  wealth  and  the  selling  of  lethal  arms  to  poor 
ccjuntries.  Christianity  is  also  seen  as  a  religion  that  is  a 
spent  force  in  the  traditionally  Christian  countries  of  the 
W  est  but  is  now  being  imported  into  India. 

Wilfred's  reflections  are  in  line  with  the  deepened 
untlerstanding  of  mission  that  followed  the  spirit  and 
teachings  (jf  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  Thus  Indian  the- 
ology^ today  mes  to  understand  mission  in  relation  to  the 
eschatological  fulfilment  of  God's  plan  toward  which  all 
people  move — animated,  sustained  and  giiided  by  the  Spir- 
it present  among  them  in  their  history.  The  non-Chris- 
tians, therefore,  are  not  simply  objects  of  mission  on  the 
part  (jf  the  (christian  communit)';  they  themseh  es  are  mov- 
ing toward  the  goal  of  the  kingdom  and  the  ultimate  escha- 
tological imit\'  of  humankind  toward  which  mission  itself  is 
directed. 

The  process  ot  dialogue  between  (christians  and  other 
religions  stresses  the  fact  that  we  are  co-pilgrims  on  the 
way  to  fulfilment.  Dialogue  is  not  simply  an  instrtiment  or 
means  (jf  mission.  Dr.  A.  Pushparajan,  speaking  at  the  sym- 
posium, underlined  the  crisis  in  which  dialogue  finds  itself 
in  India  today  as  a  result  of  the  encounter  between  Hindu 
tuntlamentalism  and  (Christian  fundamentalism.  He 


emphasized  that  f)ne  way  to  steer  a  course  through  th 
sis  would  be  by  showing  a  readiness  to  reinterpret  pa^vi 
ues  in  light  of  the  needs  of  the  present,  being  open  ' 
signs  of  the  times  even  though  rooted  in  the  past,  sh' 
an  appreciation  of  what  others  are,  even  if  we  considi, 
what  they  ha\e  is  not  unique  and  showing  a  willingn 
accept  legitimate  pluralit)'. 

Another  speaker.  Dr.  James  Thoppil,  stresse( 
meaningful  dialogue  requires  an  attitiidinal  change:  , 
from  superiorit}'  to  mutualit}',  honest}'  and  sensitivitx 
feelings  of  others  and  a  deep  love  for  God  and  ones^ 
ners  in  dialogue. 

.Ancjther  development  in  Indian  theology  has  be 
correct  an  overtly  exteri(jrized  understanding  of  mi; 
Indian  theology  now  highlights  the  depth  dimension  ( 
Gospel  message  and  sees  evangelization  as  indisso 
linked  to  contemplation.  This  is  because  in  India,  coi 
plative  experience  of  Crod  and  God's  immanent  preset 
one's  self  have  been  central  to  discovering  and  transm 
truth.  Eschewing  a  path  of  aggressive  prosel\tizing  thi 
displays  of  power  and  mone\',  Indian  theology  lays  en 
sis  now  on  mission  as  something  that  happens  througl 
and  beauty,  which  b\'  their  inner  value  draw  people. 

Alahatma  Gandhi  articulated  this  when  he  said  to 
sionaries:  "Let  your  life  speak  to  us,  even  as  the  rose 
no  speech,  but  simply  spreads  its  perfume.  Even  the 
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do  not  see  the  rose,  perceive  its  fnig-rance.  That  is  the 
t  of  the  (Jospel  ot  the  rose.  I5iit  the  (iospei  that  Jesus 
;hecl  is  much  more  subtle  ami  traijrant  than  the 
el  of  the  rose.  If  the  rose  needs  no  agent,  much  less 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  need  any  agent." 
idian  missiological  theolog\'  today  is  also  linked  to 
irit)'  with  the  poor,  participation  in  their  experience 
ivolvenient  in  their  struggles  h)r  liberation.  Because 
:  domination  in  hidia  toda\'  h\-  the  higher  castes  and 
s  of  the  social,  political,  cultural  and  economic  fields, 
he  marginalization  ot  the  lower  classes  and  castes, 
1  liberation  theolog\'  is  today  centering  its  attention 
e  liberation  of  dalits,  the  most  oppressed  group  of 
s.  Indian  theology  today  is  drawing  inspiration  from 
ovement  for  liberation  b\-  the  dalits  and  so  attempt- 
make  its  own  contribution  to  the  dalit  struggle  for 
don.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  read  the  Old  Tes- 
it  and  the  New  Testament  from  the  perspective  of 
lits.  Since  a  major  concern  of  the  dalit  movement  for 
ion  has  been  to  reinterpret  histoiy  and  to  create  a 
jrculture.  Christian  theology  has  been  tning  to  res- 
with  these  concerns. 

ilfred  distinguished  two  strands  ot  tradition  and  reli- 
'  in  India.  One  is  the  so-called  Sanskrit  tradition,  or 
reat  tradition,"  represented  by  the  higher-caste  Hin- 
speciallv  the  Brahmins,  on  which  much  work  has 


already  been  done  in  the  church.  The  other  is  the  non- 
Sanskrit,  or  "little  tradition,"  represented  by  the  powerless 
and  the  oppressed.  Popular  religiousness  ot  the  oppressed 
masses  tinds  expression  in  many  stories,  m\ths  and  s\mbols 
that  ha\  e  been  almost  totally  neglected.  It  is  this  latter  type 
of  religiosity  that  expresses  the  yearnings,  hopes  and  strug- 
gles of  the  marginalized.  Wlltred  believes  that  any  theolog- 
ical retlection  that  is  tirmly  rooted  in  the  experience  ot  the 
downtrodden,  especially  the  dalits,  will  reflect  the  religious 
world  of  the  "little  tradition." 

Archbishop  Dominic  Jala  of  Shillong  (a  tribal  person) 
thus  stressed  the  need  for  a  mission  approach  in  the  tribal 
context.  For  this  a  better  understanding  of  the  inner  world 
ot  tribal  cultures  is  essential,  in  order  to  develop  theolog\- 
in  the  light  of  the  role  spirits  play  in  tribal  religions  and 
the  need  to  reach  out  to  the  poor  with  a  preterential  love. 

The  context  ot  India  calls  tor  a  rethinking  of  mission 
in  relation  to  religious  pluralism,  massive  poverty,  oppres- 
sion and  injustice.  These  issues  were  ver\'  much  to  the  tore 
at  the  national  s\Tnposium  and  show  that  Indian  missio- 
logical theolog\'  is  indeed  breaking  new  ground  in  preach- 
ing the  good  news.  Thus  Jose  C>humapura  said:  "Any 
claims  to  superiorit\-  are  damaging.  Religions  need  not  be 
compared.  .All  we  are  expected  to  do  is  to  sene  man  b\' 
re\  ealing  to  him  the  love  of  God  made  manitest  in  Jesus 
Christ."  0 
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Evolution,  Evil  and 
Original  Sin 


OF  ALL  ']  HF  [^LZZLKS  of  existence  that  challenge 
our  religious  ideas,  none  cause  more  anguish 
and  more  crises  ol  faith  than  suffering,  death 
and  evil.  From  the  dawn  of  human  sensibility 
these  have  resisted  what  Leibnitz  called  theodicT — vindica- 
tion of  the  justice  of  God.  Even  today,  many  thinkers  and 
m\'stics  confronted  by  die  suffering  ot  die  innocent  can  only 
tall  silent,  like  Job,  before  the  inscmtable  mvsten,-  of  God's 
ways. 

WTiile  this  pnjblem  has  always  been  with  us,  its  urgency 
only  grows.  It  is  of  vital  concern  to  every  thinking  person. 
But  in  particular,  it  is  this  existential  angst  over  the  source  of 
evil  and  death  that  drives  the  endless  quarrel  between  cre- 
ationists and  evolutionists.  To  Christian  fundamentalists,  as 
well  as  to  atheists,  Darwinism  destroys  the  biblical  explana- 
tion of  evil  and  deatii  and  pivclutles  the  possibility'  ol  puqiose 
for  the  universe.  It  is  fear  of  diis  yawTiing  abyss  of  meaning- 

DARYL  P.  DOWNING  is  a  professor  of  anatomy  In  the  College  of 
Medicine.  Howard  University.  Washington,  D.C. 


lessness  that  makes  creationists — sincerely  and  unders 
ably — so  resolute  in  dieir  defense  of  biblical  literalism 
result,  all  attempts  to  resolve  the  debate  on  the  basis  ( 
ence  alone  will  remain  fritile,  as  the  two  sides  continue  t 
past  each  other  without  facing  the  existential  concern 
are  really  at  stake. 

The  Rebirth  of  Theistic  Evolution 

Far  from  being  resolved,  this  battle  is  only  growing 
complicated.  Even  now,  die  usual  antagonists  of  both  f 
mentalists  and  evolutionists  are  having  to  make  way  fo 
new  teams  of  coml)atants,  who  are  vidng  for  control  ( 
middle  ground  and  revivifying  the  position  traditic 
labeled  "theistic  evolution."  These  are  the  proponents 
called  Intelligent  Design  (I.D.)  theor}-  (such  as  Wi 
Denibski,  Phillip  Johnson  and  Michael  Behe)  and  th{ 
neers  of  the  new  field  of  evolutionary'  theology  (incl 
John  Haught,  Jerry  Korsmever  and  Denis  Edwards).  A 
can  C>adiolics  are  prominent  in  both  camps,  and  it  rema 
be  seen  which  group  w  ill  have  more  influence  in  shapir 
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ion  taken  by  the  C-iitholic  (Church  in 
iture. 

D.  theorists  claim  that  st)me  fca- 
and  atlaptations  of  organisms  are  so 
ducibly  complex"  that  they  could 
lave  evolved  in  Darwinian  foshion 
utation  and  nattiral  selection  alone, 
nust  have  been  assembled  by  an 
ligent  Designer — presumably  a 

■  creator  who  is  not  above  micro- 
^lng  evolution  and  helping  it  over 
High  spots. 

he  evolutionary  theologians,  in 
ist,  are  quite  willing  to  accept  the 
mian  conclusions  of  mainstream 
c,  and  they  have  no  trouble  hanno- 
;  these  with  the  kind  of  God  envi- 

■  by  process  theolog}'  and  "humilit)' 
od"  theology — one  who  acts 
'^h  persuasive  love  rather  than  coer- 
>rce  and  taists  creation  to  operate 
genuine  autonomy.  John  Haught,  a 
igian  at  Georgetown  Universit)', 
^[leaks  apdy  of  our  modem  view  of 
non  as  "Darwin's  gift  to  theology" 
ifter  Dm-cvin,  2000). 

.  numerous  critics  have  pointed 
1).  is  basically  the  old  god-of-the- 
I  gument  from  design  dressed  up  in 
■w  raiment  of  molecular  biology, 

this  writer's  opinion  it  offers  noth- 
.'w  to  our  understanding  of  either 
y  or  God.  Haught  has  ti-enchandy 
!)L'd  I.D.  as  "both  apologetically 
ctive  and  theologically  inconse- 
al"  (God  After  Danvin,  p.  45). 
olutionary  theologians,  on  the 

hand,  by  not  picking  needless 
>  with  science  have  made  real 
■ss  in  filling  in  die  details  of  what  a 
nan  concept  of  evolution  should 
ike.  In  this  they  follow  the  trail 
I  by  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin, 
I  It  broaden  the  latter's  focus  on  the 
ultimate  ftiture  to  embrace  the 
I  inge  of  theological  concerns. 

n  e  Brink  of  a  Breakthrough 

1  c  critical  area,  however,  they 
n  1  stalled  on  the  veiy  brink  of  a  cni- 
li  fakthrough:  the  explanation  of  evil 
It  ith  it,  a  satisfactory  refomuilation 
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ot  the  tloctiine  of  original  sin.  No  problem  has  proven  more 
intractable  in  the  past,  hut  I  am  convinced  that  all  the  ele- 
ments of  die  solution  are  now  in  hand. 

The  doctiine  of  original  sin  is  the  dieory  developed  by 
Western  Christianity,  from  Paul  through  Augustine  and 
bevond,  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  evil.  This  ti  adition  looks 
to  the  Book  of  Cienesis,  Chapters  1  to  3,  for  an  explanarifm  ot 
creation,  seeing  there  a  stoiv  oi  how  GckI's  good  work  was 
corrupted  b\'  human  sin.  This  explanation  sufficed  tor  over 
1,000  years.  In  die  late  18th  and  early  19th  centuries,  howev- 
er, it  was  undermined  by  geology's  discoveiy  of  deep  time, 
followed  bv  the  Darwinian  revolution  in  biology.  Simultane- 
ously, the  work  ot  biblical  scholars  confirmeel  that  (icnesis 
had  been  misread  in  too  literal  a  fashion,  anti  most  educated 
(Christians  today  accept  die  fact  ot  evolution.  Yet  no  substi- 
tute has  been  agreed  upon  for  the  classic  notion  of  original 
sin  and  its  mysterious  inheritance  by  all  descendants  of  Adam. 

Substitutes  have  of  course  been  offered.  Perhaps  most 
widely  accepted  among  C.atholic  thec^logians  today  is  the  idea 
of  Pict  Schoonenberg,  S.J.,  and  others  that  "original  sin" 
imposes  itself  on  each  human  being  as  the  evil  influence  ot 
the  sinful  social  situations  into  which  we  all  are  born.  Though 
true,  this  hardly  satisfies  those  who  are  scandalized  by  the 
pewasive  suffering  in  nature;  nor  does  it  really  go  beyond 
invoking  simple  ft^ee  will  in  explaining  why  humans  sinned  in 
the  first  place.  How  and  why  did  human  societ\'  originally 
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become  sinful?  And  what  sinful  society  were  xhef/iyt  huiai 
(however  defined)  bom  into,  when  by  definition  no  hm 
society  preceded  them?  1  he  Scho(jnenberg  school  d(x 
consider  these  historical  questions  relevant,  but  in 
addresses  itself  to  the  more  practically  important  proi 
we  face  in  living  our  lives  in  the  present. 

Nonetheless',  the  historical  origin  o\  our  present  sin 
remains  a  valid  and  unansweretl  question,  especially  i 
larger  context  of  theotlic}'',  sutfeiing  in  nature  and  evil  i 
largest  sense,  dliough  we  once  thought  we  had  the  answ 
Genesis  2-3),  biblical  scholars  have  shown  this  to  be 
history  of  the  past  but  a  myth  explaining  the  present.  A 
satisfactory,  modern  answ  er  t(j  this  histoiical  question  h;  r 
been  forthcoming,  from  the  Schoonenberg  school  ot 
where  else.  As  a  result,  C>ardinal  Jcjseph  Ratzinger,  hi 
the  Vatican's  (Congregation  tor  the  Doctiine  of  the  FaitI 
to  admit  in  1985  diat  "[t]he  inability  to  understand  'oi 
sin'  and  to  make  it  understandable  is  really  one  of  the 
difficult  problems  of  present-day  theology  and  pastoral 
istiy"  (77'r  RjitziiiffiT  Rcpoit,  p.  79).  So  for  lack  of  a  bettei 
.\dam  and  Eve  remain  in  the  (>atholic  catechism  ti 
day — a  theological  scandal  to  one  and  all,  as  Joan  /\u 
H.M.,  recendy  pointetl  out  (America,  12/16/00). 

A  Dual  Puzzle 

Two  jigsaw  puzzles  lie  before  us.  (^ne  is  scientific: 
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process  and  stages  have  life  and  luinianiU'  evolved?  I  "lie 
id  is  dieological:  how  is  die  believer  to  understand  anti 
with  evil?  The  nagging  question  remains:  are  the\  not 
lly  parts  ot  the  same  pu/./.le?  Mustn't  there  be  some 
"ace  between  them?  If  only  we  could  hnd  the  missing 
5  that  might  connect  diem,  or  e\  en  see  hov\'  to  turn  each 
e  section  so  they  fit  togethei  ! 

he  biological  and  theological  tiata  have  seemed  irrecon- 
2  since  the  time  ot  Danvin.  It  hardly  seems  possible  any 
that  die  problem  might  realK'  have  a  solution,  let  alone 
jle  one  using  puzzle  pieces  already  on  the  table;  still  less 
he  key  insight  might  come  fi-oni  evoliitionar\-  biology, 
1  started  all  the  trouble  in  the  first  place.  M't  I  wish  to 
st  diat  the  fiiilure  of  saints  and  scholars  to  solve  the 
;m  of  evil  has  not  been  due  to  insufficient  plumbing  of 
;pths  of  suffering,  nor  inadequate  insight  into  die  mind 
id.  It  has  resulted  fi"om  our  sim[)le  lack,  iiiitil  the  present 
tion,  of  certain  fiicts  about  how  the  natural  world  works. 
:  least  two  distinct  lines  ot  scientific  evidence  contiibute 
s  solution.  First  is  the  study  ot  animal  behavior.  Up 
^h  the  mid-20th  century,  die  knowledge  of  diis  subject 
)le  to  philosophers  and  theologians  hardly  suqiassed  in 
or  accuracy  what  we  read  in  Aesop's  Fables.  Only  in  the 
I  years,  dianks  to  workers  like  Jane  Cjoodall,  Dian  Fos- 
irah  Blaffer  Hrdy,  E.  O.  Wilson,  Craig  Packer,  Frans  ile 
and  many  others,  have  we  gained  solid,  meticulously 


documented,  quantitative  knowledge  ot  how  animals  (espe- 
cially our  closest  jirimate  relatives)  really  act  in  the  wild  and 
among  themseK  es. 

The  picture  is  not  altogether  pretty.  From  ants  to  apes, 
the  animal  world  is  awash  in  intraspecitic  [intraspecies] 
aggression,  tieceit,  theft,  exploitation,  intanticide  and  canni- 
balism. Oiu-  cousins  the  great  apes  are  ade|)t  at  |)olitical 
intrigue  and  quite  capable  of  serial  murder  and  ledial  vvartare. 
If  any  of  this  language  seems  inappropriately  anthropomor- 
phic, I  invite  v'<)u  to  read  these  scientists'  voluminous,  carefiil- 
l\  documented  technical  reports  and  draw  \'our  own  conclu- 
sions. Fhe  inescapable  tact  is  that  there  is  virtually  no  known 
human  behavior  that  we  call  "sin"  that  is  not  also  tound 
among  nonhuman  animals.  Even  pride,  proverbially  the 
deadliest  sin  of  all,  is  not  absent.  De  W^aal  has  obsei-ved  that, 
when  seeking  to  make  up  after  a  fight,  chimpanzees  use  not 
only  third-part\'  mediation  but  elaborate,  mutually-agreed- 
upon  ptiblic  pretense  simply  to  save  face  (Feiiie////ikiii(f  ri///oi/fy 
Pniiitites,  pp.  23S-3*^^). 

Fhis  is  not  to  say  that  these  animals  are  guilt)'  ot  sin;  they 
are  simply  doing  things  that  would  be  sinful  if  done  by 
morally  reflective  human  beings.  Fhey  also  do  many  things 
we  can  applaud,  such  as  peacemaking  and  reconciliation,  as 
de  W  aal  has  emphasized;  but  it  is  their  less  admirable  actions 
that  are  most  relevant  in  the  present  context. 

These  revelations  lead  at  once  to  an  unambiguous  con- 
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elusion.  Logical  parsimony  antl  the  formal  methods  of 
interenee  used  in  modern  studies  ot  liiologieal  tliversit)' 
affirm  that  these  patterns  ot  l)ehavior  are  displayed  in  com- 
mon l)v  humans  and  other  animals  bcciiiisc  they  have  hvcii 
ijibci'/tcil  fi'Diii  ii  Loiiiiiioii  iiiiccstor  ivhich  also  possessed  them.  In 
biologists'  jargon,  these  behaviors  are  homologous.  Need- 
less to  say,  this  common  ancestor  long  predated  the  first 
humans  and  cannot  be  itlentitled  with  the  biblical  Adam. 

Furthermore,  it  is  demonstrable  bv  experiment  and  fully 
in  accord  with  Darwinian  theory  that  these  liehaviors  exist 
because  the\'  i^i^omote  the  sun  ival  and  reproduction  of  those 
indi\  iduals  that  pertoriu  theiu.  I  laying  once  originated  (ulti- 
mateU'  through  mutation),  they  persist  because  they  are 
favored  b\'  natural  selection  for  sun  iyal  in  the  organisms' 
natural  environments.  Since  these  behaviors  are  directed  to 
self-perpetuation  and  succeed  in  a  world  of  finite  resources 
only  at  the  expense  of  others,  it  is  accurate  t(j  call  them,  in  an 
entirely  ol))ectiye,  non-ps\chological  and  non-pejorative 
sense,  selfish.  Xatural  selection  enforces  selfish  behavior  as 
the  price  of  survival  ami  self-perpetuation  in  all  living  things, 
even  the  simplest  imaginable.  Wliere  cooperative  or  out- 
wardh'  altruistic  behavior  has  evolved,  it  seems  always  (at 
least  in  nonhuman  creatures)  to  be  exjilainable  in  terms  of 
selfishness  and  indivitlual  advantage;  but  the  reverse  is  not 
true,  f  lence  selfish  behavior  must  be  the  more  primirive  and 
fundamental  condition. 


Original  Sin  Seen  Anew 

The  juxtaposition  of  these  firml}'  established  scientificrac^ 
suggests  a  way  to  reformulate  the  doctrine  of  original  \ 
e\'olutionaiy  terms.  Original  sin  has  been  defined 
//(■(■(/  \or  siilviition  by  Christ  thiit  is  iiiiiversul  to  all  human 
iiiid  ac/jiiired  throii^rl}  natural  '^eueratioii .  Descent 
humans  from  a' single  couple — monogenism — is  not  i 
tial  to  the  doctrine;  the  Catholic  magisterium  has  ci 
ued  to  insist  on  it  sim|ily  in  order  to  explain  v\  I 
humans  need  to  l)e  saved.  The  requirement  of  natui  a 
eration  likewise  sought  only  t(j  account  for  the  undei 
fact  that  the  tendency  to  sin  is  present  in  all  of  us. 
prior  to  our  first  moral  choices.  It  tloes  not  im[) 
Augustinian  fashion,  that  sexualit\  is  somehow  the  n 
all  evil. 

1  he  geneticist  \\  ].  A\  ala  has  demonstrated  (Sc 
U^*>.^)  that  the  genetic  diversity  of  the  present  human 
ulation  (much  of  which  we  inherit  from  pre-human  . 
tors)  couki  not  possibh'  have  been  funneled  through 
gle  human  couple,  so  monogenism  must  be  reject 
scientific  grounds  alone.  In  any  case,  the  requiremei] 
the  definition  of  original  sin  given  above  can  inste 
met  within  an  evolutionary  framework  by  distinguij 
and  tiecoupling  the  source  (jf  original  sin's  unive 
from  the  source  of  its  moral  character.  These  nec 
stem  (as  has  alwa\'s  been  tacitly  assumed)  fi^om  one  ai 
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e  individiuil  act  and  moment  in  time  (the  of 
m")-  The  overt  selfish  acts  that,  in  humans,  demon- 
e  the  teaHrv  of  original  sin  l)v  manifesting  it  as  actual 
io  indeed  owe  their  universalitv  among  humans  to  nat- 
descent  from  a  common  ancestor.  Ilowexer,  this 
stor  must  he  placeil  not  at  the  origin  of  the  human 
but  at  the  origin  of  life  itself,  ^'et  these  overt  acts  diti 

f  acquire  their  sinfid  character  until  the  evolution  of 
an  intelligence  allowed  them  to  he  performed  by 
dly  responsible  beings. 

j|  Ve  all  sin  because  we  have  all  inherited — from  the  verv 
living  things  on  earth — a  powerful  tendency  U)  act 
hly,  no  matter  the  cost  to  others,  f  ree  will  enables  us 
/erride  this  tendency,  but  only  sporadically  and  with 
:  effort;  we  more  readily  opt  for  self.  This  tendency  in 
f  us  is  what  our  tradition  calls  "the  stain  of  original 
It  is  not  the  result  of  a  "f  all"  in  our  prehistory,  since 
'ere  never  more  selfless  than  we  are  now.  It  is  present 
in  infants,  who  are  undeniably  self-centered,  though 
ess  of  actual  sin.  \'\  e  incur  guilt  only  when  we  frcc/y 
'.  to  act  on  this  tendency  to  the  detriment  of  others, 
all  self-centered  acts  are  sinful,  but  all  sins  are 
ices  of  selfishness. 

''hese  are  the  puzzle  pieces  that  have  been  missing 
the  problem  of  original  sin's  origins — a  problem  in 
1  Schoonenberg  and  most  other  recent  C>atholic  the- 


ologians have  shown  no  interest.  Indeed  we  do  learn  to  sin 
from  the  sinful  society  into  which  we  are  born;  and  even 
the  verv  first  humans  learned  to  sin  from  the  selfish  though 
sinless  pre-human  society  into  which  they  were  born.  But 
even  without  that  legacy  of  learnetl  behavior,  we  would  still 
be  urged  to  sin  by  the  genetically  programmed  selfishness, 
dating  from  the  dawn  of  life,  that  underlies  it  antl  gave  rise 
to  it. 

This,  I  think,  adeciuatelv  accounts  foi-  moral  evil  and 
explains  in  terms  of  an  evolutionaiT  worklview  what  the 
doctrine  of  Adam's  Fall  sought  to  explain  within  a  static 
universe.  For  the  solution  to  the  larger  problem  of  so- 
called  ph\'sical  evil  (suffering  and  death),  we  must  turn  to  a 
secontl,  more  varietl  body  of  scientific  evidence. 

Cells  and  Suffering 

Our  modern  understanding  of  physiologv  aiul  cell  biology 
allows  us  to  recognize  the  adaptive  value  of  our  ability  to 
suffer:  the  sensation  of  pain  is  an  alarm  that  warns  us  away 
from  the  danger  of  injur\'.  Any  gtjod  alarm  system  must  err 
on  the  safe  side,  because  the  cost  of  a  false-positive  reaction 
(e.g.,  nausea  and  vomiting  when  we  have  not  really  ingested 
poison)  is  trivial  compared  with  the  potentially  lethal  result 
of  not  triggering  the  alarm  when  a  threat  is  really  present. 
Fhe  seemingly  poindess  suffering  that  results  when  these 
alarms  are  triggered  uselessly,  by  unavoidable  mishap,  dis- 
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case  or  e\  cn  anxicU'  is  the  price  vv  c  pay  tor  our  sophisticated 
nenous  system,  w  ith  its  nn  riad  safet)'  features. 

Likewise  with  death.  Life  itseh  could  not  spread  and 
evoK  e  on  a  finite  planet  if  death  did  not  recycle  space,  energy 
and  materials  and  cull  undesirable  genes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
living.  Moreover,  as  single  cells  evolved  into  multicellular 
organisms,  it  became  necessan'  for  some  cells  to  self-destiaict 
according  to  a  precise,  genetically  programmed  timetable  in 
order  tor  the  organism  to  t^row  and  hmction  properK'.  \  lence 
tadpoles  lose  their  tails,  a  woman's  uterus  sheds  its  lining 
even'  mondi,  and  deciduous  trees  annually  inuntlate  us  with 
dead  leaves.  I  bis  programmed  suicide  ot  cells  (apoptosis) 
even  generates  our  skin,  hair,  fini^emails  anil  the  lenses  ot  our 
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eves.  But  it  ;ils(j  leads  to  senescence,  or  aging. 

( )ur  earliest  single-celled  ancestors  rej^ixxluced  by  asltiij 
cell  division,  as  modem  bacteria  do.  Bairing  starvation,)' 
dation  or  other  accident,  they  were  in  effect  immortal; 
was  unknown  to  them.  Programmed  cell  death  and  sm 
cence  first  appeared  perhaps  a  billion  years  after  the  oriti 
life,  when  singl'e-celled  organisms  began  to  have  sev 
eventually  evolved  into  multicellular  ones.  Sex  incn 
generic  variety,  speetling  up  evolurion;  together  witli  ii 
cellularitv',  it  made  possible  the  large,  complex,  versatile 
of  creatures  tliat  we  are  today. 

But  one  cost  of  this  complexity  was  increased  weai 
tear  on  the  DXA  "instruction  manuals"  in  each  o" 

  body's  cells  during  a  lengthier  gr 

and  life  span.  (!!onstant  "readinj 
these  "manuals"  by  the  machine 
the  l)odys  cells,  plus  other  sourc 
cumulative  damage,  eventi 
degrades  the  DNA  molecules  i 
the\'  are  not  fit  to  be  copied  foi 
next  generation.  Thus  it  became  n 
san'  to  sequester  pristine  copies  of 
intlixidual's  DXA  (e.g.,  in  the  ^ 
cells),  to  be  consulted  only  at  the 
of  reprotluction  and  not  for  "evei 
use."  The  DN.\  in  the  "somatic'' 
making  up  the  rest  of  the  body 
became,  in  a  sense,  expendable:  ^ 
thev  w  ere  too  far  gone  to  use  or  r 
( hopeful l\'  after  reproduction 
occurred),  the  somatic  cells  sir 
died.  This  senescence  and  death  o 
bodies  is  thus  an  inevitable  pric  " 
pay  for  having  evoh  ed  to  a  certain 
of  complexitv'. 

This  stark  fact  of  biology,  whici 
come  into  clear  focus  only  in  thi 
couple  of  decades,  can  be  stated  i 
generally  and  simply,  perhaps,  in  t 
of  physics.  We  now  kntnv  that  all  n 
is  made  up  of  atoms,  quarks  and  n 
even  smaller  entities,  all  in  con- 
morion.  Daily  ex-perience  teaches  u- 
anything  with  moving  parts  event 
bl  eaks  down.  Nothing  in  the  known 
verse  has  more  moving  parts,  more  > 
plexly  organized,  than  living  or  n 
isms — most  oi  all,  us.  It  is  physi 
impossible  for  an\'  matter,  let  aloni 
ing  matter,  to  be  immune  fron 
material  breakdown  and  diss(jlurion 
w  e  experience  as  suffering  and  death 
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Qod  Have  Any  Choice? 

conclusion,  even  from  this  cxtrcincK'  simplified  outline 
e  evidence,  is  clear.  (lods  decision  to  create  a  niatei  ial 
J  was  inescapablv  a  decision  to  create  l)reakahle,  moi  tal 

)  fs.  Moreover,  one  ot  the  iron  lav\s  ot  (iods  unixerse  is 
/inian  natural  selection,  which  enforces  selfish  hehav  ior 
le  part  of  all  living  things  as  the  price  ot  survival  and 

H  itionary  progress — even  though,  as  a  practical  certaint\, 

i  lelfishness  eventually  entails  sin  on  the  part  ot  moral 
;|  ares.  Life  cannot  evolve  any  other  way. 

k)d,  in  the  Christian  view,  knew  this  from  the  hegin- 
1  and  knew  tliat  we  would  eventiiallv  neeil  an  incarnate 
I  pie  of  perfect,  divine  altmism  to  sh()\\  us  how  to  tran- 
||  1  our  original  selfishness  and  even 

ii  mited,  selt-interested  sort  ot  altni- 
t!  hat  evolution  can  create.  To  our 
ttj  ise,  God  was  able  to  use  precisely 
li  elfish,  ethically  repugnant  Dar- 
jij  n  process  (which  we,  in  our  dis- 
||i  of  the  merelv  material,  are  so 
i  '  to  despise)  in  creating  a  world 
III  ;ly  approved  as  "very  good"  (Gen. 

Thus  it  is  not  accurate  or  helpful 
;w  this  world  as  "fallen,"  or  Dar- 
n  evolution  as  "evil."  Rather,  like  a 
:er  rocket  lifting  astronauts  into 
they  are  good  and  necessary  for 
purpose  but  limited  in  their 
tial,  and  must  be  transcended  in 
for  us  to  reach  higher, 
stead,  we  have  imagined  that  God 
choice,  that  the  world  could  have 
different.  But  ours  is  not  just  the 
if  all  possible  worlds;  it  is  the  oii/y 
ble  world.  God  could  no  more 
a  dynamic,  living  material  world 
ich  bad  things  do  not  happen  than 
could  make  a  square  circle,  or  a 
{tf  :oo  big  to  lift.  It  would  be  just  as 
a  logical  and  physical  contradic- 
Our  failure  to  comprehend,  even 
,  that  it  is  a  contradiction  results 


cal  "problem  of  ex  il"  is  merel)'  an  optical  illusion  ot  the 
mind,  an  artifact  of  an  outmoded  understanding  ot  the 
world. 

This  historic  insitiht,  which  we  owe  to  modern  evolu- 
tionary  science,  has  been  too  long  overlooked  by  theolo- 
gians and  too  long  denied  to  people  laboring  under  the 
taith-corroding  fantasy  that  siittering  and  death  are  the 
inscrutable,  arbitraiy  will  of  a  callous  God.  The  Christian 
(iod  is  an  incarnate  Ciotl  who  cares,  who  suffers  with  the 
world  and  with  us,  like  a  woman  in  labor,  to  bring  forth 
something  new  antl  wonderfril.  But  the  result  will  be  worth 
the  suffering:  "Wlien  she  has  borne  her  child,  she  no  longer 
rememl)ers  her  pain"  (In.  1 6:2 1 ).  ^ 


our  continuing  to  think  ot  the 
Is  )s  as  static  even  while  we  pay  lip 
e  to  an  evolutionarv  worldview. 
ird  saw  long  ago  that  "the  prob- 
if  evil,  insoluble  in  the  case  of  a 
universe,"  is  no  more  than  a  pseu- 
9^  iblem,  which  does  not  even  arise 
1 ' ;  case  of  an  evolving  universe 
'  'iiiii/ty  mid  livoliitioih  p.  l*-'^).  F,vil 
IS  all  too  real,  but  the  philosophi- 


Dialogues  with  Silence 
Prayers  &  Drawings 

 by  Thomas  Merton  

A  unifjue  ccjilection  ot  the  personal 
prayers  and  drawinas  ot  Thomas  Merton 


"This  is  Thomas  Merton  at 
his  most  profotind:  a  hook 
to  linger  o\  er  and  savor." 

—  Law  rent  e  S.  Cumiinoham,  editor 

i)t  Thomii\  Merton:  SpiriiudI  Aluslci 


A  charming  and  welcome 
addition  to  the  Merton 
corpus.  .  .  .  [and]  a  criimpse 
of  Morton  the  artist." 

Ri)seniar\  R.ulldiil  KuetiK  r, 
aiitlii )r  c it  (ui/ij     ( ithi 


I  HarperSanFrancisco 

A  Diviiioti  nj  HupcrC.o\\u-i\Rnhli>hc> 
www.h.irpeixollins.Loiii 
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Muriel  Spark 

Winner  of  the  2001 
Campion  Award 


BY  PATRICIA  A.  KOSSMANN 


ON  \()\\  I  111-  liRi  risii  ji-SL  rr  Edmund 

Oampion,  along  with  two  others,  was  tried  and 
Found  guilt\'  ot  high  treason.  As  he  refused  to 
al)jure  his  hiith  or  his  ]iriesthood,  Queen  EHza- 
heth  I  ordered  him  to  be  hanged,  drawn  ami  quartered.  A 
man  ot  deep  (Christian  tharit\'  and  missionary  zeal,  this 
mart\'r  was  als(j  a  hrilhant  orator,  prose  st\list  and  writer, 
whose  apologia  ("Challenge 
to  the  Privv  Council,"  called 
bv  his  enemies  "Champion's 
Brag")  is  arguably  a  literary 
masterpiece.  Herewith  a 
sampling: 


Many  innocent 
hantls  are  lifted  up  to 
heaven  tor  \'ou  dailv 
by  those  English  stu- 
dents, whose  posteri- 
ty shall  ne\'er  die, 
which  beyond  seas, 
gathering  virtue  and 
sufficient  knowledge 
for  the  purpose,  are 
determined  never  to 
give  \'ou  over,  but 
either  to  win  \'ou 
heaven,  or  to  die 
upon  your  pikes.  /\nd 
touching  our  Society, 
be  it  known  to  you 
that  we  have  matle  a 
league — all  the 
Jesuits  in  the  world, 
whose  succession  and 


"Holy  Martyr  Edmund  Campion,  S.J."  by  William  Hart  McNichols,  S.J 


multitude  must  overreach  all  the  practice  ot  Eng- 
lantl — cheertully  to  carry  the  cross  you  la\'  upon  us, 
and  never  t(j  despair  your  recovery,  while  we  have  a 
man  left  to  enjoy  your  Tyburn,  or  to  be  racked  with 
your  torments,  or  consumed  with  your  prisons.  The 


PATRICIA  A.  KOSSMANN  is  America's  literary  editor. 


expense  is  reck- 
oned, the  enter- 
prise is  begun;  it 
is  ot  God;  it  can- 
not be  withstood. 

So  the  faith  w  as  planted:  So  it  must  be  restored. 

In  1*^^55,  the  editi 
)oard  ot  the  Cath 
Book  (^lub,  which 
division  of  America  Pi 
instituted  the  Cami 
Award  to  honor  writei 
his  name.  Since  thn, 
some  30  awards  have  It 
bestowed.  Ilonorees  I 
been  quite  varied,  and  01 
imited  to  belles  lett< 
I  hey   include  Jacq 
Alaritain  {\^)5  5),  Fr 
Sheed  and  Maisie  \A 
(I%0),  John  LaFarge, 
(1%1),  Phyllis  McGir 
(1*^76),  Walter  and  Jin 
Kerr  (1971),  Karl  Ralrr 
S.J.   (1974),  Raym. 
Brown,     S.S.  (19J 
Robert  Giroux  (19f 
Avery  Dulles,  S.J.  (19 
Annie   Dillard  (19' 
Cdiinua  Achebe  (19' 
Daniel  Berrigan  (1'^ 
and      Daniel  Pati 
Moynihan  (1999). 

  Into  this  distingui^ 

and  illustrious  company  we  now  welcome  Dame  Mi 
Spark  as  the  2001  recipient  ot  the  (tampion  Award  fo 
oeuvre  that  spans  tour  decades.  The  octogenarian  S' 
tish-born  writer,  who  has  been  living  in  Tuscany  for  n 
years,  is  claimed  as  England's  own;  1  he  Sunday  TelegrH 
calls  her  "Britain's  greatest  living  novelist."  V> 
informed  of  our  decision,  her  response  was  swift  and  ; 
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s — even  a  l)it  surprising.  She  wrote:  "I  accept  this 
)ur  with  special  pleasure  in  that  1  have  been  a  clexoted 
rer  of  Edmunil  C]ani[iion,  both  as  niart\  r  and  writer, 
lany  years.  I  possess  a  rehqnary  containing  a  treasured 
of  Father  Champion,  and  of  course  I  know  Evelyn 
ffh's  fine  work  on  the  saint." 

^  the  fictional  teacher  Miss  Jean  Brodie  would  have 
t,  when  you  recognize  your  prime,  at  whatever  age, 
ife  to  the  full!  And  so  it  has  been  for  Muriel  Spark,  a 
iguished  woman  of  letters,  whose  books  have  consis- 
v'  delighted  and  satisfied  readers  across  several  conti- 
i.  V\'1iether  in  verse,  short  stoiy  or  novel,  her  writing 
ut,  crisp,  concise  and  possessed  of  a  unique  wit. 
)ugh  best  known  for  The  Prime  ofMissJeini  Brodie 
[),  which  was  successfully  adapted  to  both  the  Lon- 
md  Broadway  stages  as  well  as  the  movie  screen,  she 
;  author  of  dozens  of  other  books,  including  Memento 
,  The  Public  Image,  The  Abbess  ofCrevce,  Loitering  With 
t,  The  Collected  Stories  and,  publishetl  by  Doubleday  in 
jary  of  this  year.  Aiding  and  Abetting.  Not  to  be  over- 
id  are  her  critical  biographies  of  Man'  Shelley  and 
y  Bronte. 

hough  she  is  somewhat  physically  limited  in  her  abili- 
travel — that  is  why  there  was  not  the  customaiy  for- 
•eception  and  dinner  for  this  year's  award  presenta- 
-Dame  Muriel  remains  in  top  form.  John  Updike 
a  Campion  winner)  once  characterized  her  as  "one  of 
iw  writers  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  with  enough 
irces,  daring  and  stamina  to  be  altering,  as  well  as 
ig,  the  fiction  machine." 

Dark's  readers  are  taken  on  satiric  jaunts  through  vari- 
ities,  times  and  places,  bringing  them  face  to  face, 
to  mind,  with  life's  odd,  harrowing,  real  perplexities. 

a  sharp  observational  eye  (no  doubt  honed  from 
sive  worldwide  travels),  she  is  able  to  put  fiesh — eerily 
ar  flesh  at  times — on  the  human  predicament  and  its 
Jant  conflicts.  It's  all  there:  good  versus  evil,  honor 

iluplicity,  self-aggrandizement  versus  self-pity.  And 
an  be  wickedly  funny  in  the  process — as  funny  as 
characters  are  clever.  Then,  for  example,  there's  Lady 
na  (from  Loitering  With  Intent)  who  is  l:)oth  funny  and 
".  Her  son.  Sir  Quentin,  who  runs  a  speci(nis  group 
1  the  Autobiographical  Association,  brushes  off  nurses' 
()  put  her  away  by  attributing  her  s\'mptoms  and  odd 
Aor  to  "fluxive  precipitations."  But  the  eccentric 
m,  who  often  makes  sudden  and  disruptive  appear- 

during  the  group's  sessions,  ultimately  helps  to  save 
.1}-.  She,  with  "her  shaking,  vvitheretl  hand  with  its 
s  pointing  accusingly  [and]  four  greenish  teeth 
gh  which  she  hissed  and  cackled  and  her  pre-war  tea- 
^  ot  black  lace  or  draped,  patterned  silk  alv\a\'s  hung 
flittering  beads." 


I  hc  author's  wit  shines  torth  off  the  book  [lage  as  well. 
After  converting  to  Roman  (Catholicism  in  1'''54,  she  once 
remarked  to  an  interviewer:  "If  you're  going  to  do  a  thing, 
\'ou  should  do  it  thoroughly.  If  you're  going  to  be  a  (chris- 
tian, you  may  as  well  be  a  (Catholic."  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  her  (Catholicism  has  been  a  mainstay  and  influ- 
ential force  in  her  life — as  it  is  in  much  of  her  fiction. 
Main  ot  her  previously  unavailable  early  works  are  now 
being  reissued  as  New  Directions  (Classics.  This  is 
deseiTed;  critics  and  reviewers  have  long  sung  the  praises 
oi  Ms.  Spark. 

Now  the  editorial  board  of  the  (Catholic  Book  (Club 
adds  its  voice  to  the  many  that  have  gone  before.  Her 
Campion  Award  is  a  "first":  beginning  this  year  we  are 
proud  to  bestow  an  icon  of  the  saint  himself,  specially  com- 
nussioned  and  painted  bv  \Mlliam  Hart  McNichols,  SJ., 
wht)se  art  has  graced  many  of  America's  covers.  The  origi- 
nal now  hangs  in  the  reading  room  of  America  House.  Ms. 
Spark  has  received  a  qualit)'  reproduction,  along  with  a 
citation,  in  a  large  frame  for  display.  It  is  dated  Dec.  1, 
which  is  the  feast  of  St.  Edmund  Campion.  Once  again,  we 
received  a  gracious  acknowledgment  for  the  "beautifid," 
"lovely"  and  "tastehd"  presentation. 

Dame  Muriel  Spark,  the  pleasure  is  all  ours.  Con- 
gratulations— and  thanks  for  a  literary  legacy  of  "prime" 
quality.  pr.^ 


A  Jesuit  Tale 

by  John  Shekleton 

A  mmml 


In  1968  three  young  men  meet  in  the  Jesuit  novi- 
tiate in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Tom  marches  for 
peace  and  civil  rights;  Mark  seeks  glory;  David 
dreams  of  living  with  men.  In  1991  a 
Guatemalan  death  squad  kidnaps  Tom,  now  an 
economist-priest.  Mark  and  David,  no  longer 
Jesuits  but  once  again  engaged  in  the  organiza- 
tion's pull,  attempt  a  ransom. 

"Revealing  the  heart-stopping  climax  of  this  story 
wouldn't  be  fair.  Let's  just  say  it  changes  lives. " 

Mary  Ann  Grossmann,  Book  Review  Editor  for  the  St.  Paul 

Pioneer  Press. 

Rutledge  Books,  Inc. 
107  Mill  Plain  Road,  Danbury,  CT  06811 

Ph:  (800)  278-8533 
Available  online  and  at  select  bookstores. 
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faith  in  focus 


Pray  for  Us! 

Canonization  of  Mr.  Welch 


IN  \  I  Kl'  XCIIAN  I  AK  I  ICLI  that 
appeared  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
in  ly^S,  the  Harvard  theologian 
Han'ey  Cox  arguetl  that  the  dotl  ot 
contemporary  culture  was  The  Market. 
Think  ai)out  it,  wrote  Professor  (]ox:  The 
Market  moves  in  nivsterioiis  ways,  it  is 
believed  to  he  omniscient,  it  boasts  its  own 
caste  of  priests  who  alone  understand  its 
workings,  and,  ultimately,  it  will  bring 
aliout  gf)odness  and  happiness  for  all.  But 
if  The  Market  is  Clod,  then  who  are  its 
saints? 

SurcK  at  the  top  ot  this  litan\  ot  saints 
is  Jack  Welch,  w  hose  new  book,  7'/<i'; 
Srrniifhr  !')■()///  the  Gut  (Warner  Bo(jks),  is 
currently  the  nation's  bestselling  nonfic- 
tion  book.  Anil  with  his  recent  retirement 
anil  the  I'elease  ot  his  memoir  (whose 
advance  one  piddisher  called  "papal 
level"),  v\  e  are  witnessing  the  canonization 
of  the  tonner  (>.l'".().  ot  (icneral  Klectric. 
Inileed,  all  one  has  to  do  is  reatl  anv  recent 
newspaper  or  magazine  article  about  St. 
Jack  of  kairtleld  to  see  hf)w  closeh'  the 
telling  ot  his  stor\-  mirrors  the  telling  ot 
the  classic  stories  ot  the  saints. 

Hag-iographies  fi-et]uendy  speak  ot  the 
saint's  beginnings  in  an  obscmx-  situa- 
tion— but  one  w  here,  e\en  there,  the  saint 
demonstrates  remarkable  holiness,  St. 
Augustine  begins  his  lite  in  the  backwater 
town  ot  I'agaste,  in  Northern  .\trica, 
where  his  mother,  Monica,  realizes  early 
on  that  he  is  destined  to  sene  (iotl.  Dur- 
ing her  girlhood  in  poverty-stricken 
Domremv,  Joan  of  Arc  is  given  to  amaz- 
ing visions  anil  v(jices.  Likewise,  profiles 
about  Jack  of  I'airfield  invariably  stress  his 
humble  l)eginnings  in  a  working-class 
tamily,  his  surmounting  ot  earlv  tliffictil- 
ties  (e.g.,  a  persistent  stammer,  his  short 


JAMES  MARTIN,  S.J.,  Is  an  associate  edi- 
tor of  America  and  author  of  In  Good  Com- 
pany: The  Fast  Track  from  the  Corporate 
World  to  Poverty,  Chastity  and  Obedience. 


stature),  and  the 
launch  ot  his  career 
at  (i.E.  Plastics  in  a 
backwater  iown 
called  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  Like  Augus- 
tine, who  would 
eventualK'  dominate 
the  (dirisrian  vv  orltl, 
St.  Jack  labors  in 
Pittsfield,  far  away 
trom  the  Rome  ot 
Wall  Street,  which 
he  v\'ill  come  to 
dominate. 

The  \()ung 
saint,  howe\^er, 
because  ot  his  hero- 
ic virtues,  quickh' 
rises  to  the  top  ot 
the  rx'ligious  or  sec- 
ular world.  Augus- 
tine was  so  readily 
recognized  as  a 
leader  in  his  home- 
town that  the 
tow  nstolk  ordainetl 
him  priest  1)\'  accla- 
mation. Joan  of  Arc 
moved  swiftly  ti-om 
illiterate  girl  to 
trusted  commander 

of  the  Dauphin's  army.  Jack,  too,  is  cata- 
pulted from  (i.E.  Plastics  into  higher  and 
higher  positions  ot  leadership,  until 
assuming  the  mantle  ot  at,  we  are 

reminded,  the  precocious  age  ot  45. 

Because  ot  his  great  holiness,  even  the 
saint's  flaws  are  treated  gentiv  by  hiogi'a- 
phers,  as  a  wav  of  "humanizing"  him  tor 
followers.  St.  Jerome,  translator  of  the 
Bible  into  the  Latin  Vulgate,  had  a  per- 
sonal ir\'  that  could  only  be  described  as 
nast\'.  But  no,  hagiographers  aver,  he  was 
just  "tough-minded."  The  business  press 
describes  Jack  \\'elch  as,  variously,  hot- 
headed, short-tempered  and  impatient. 


Like  Jerome,  he  has  a  sharp  tongi 
Jerome  called  his  detractors  "t\vo-l 
asses";  St.  Jack  terms  them  "brain 
idiots"  (  The  New  ^'ork  l  imes  9/Ci 
followers  tleclare  these  weaknesses 
hitklen  strengths:  Jack's  legendary' 
tience  helped  (  i.E.  to  surge  ahead  of 
petitors;  his  famous  temper  vvhippei 
executives  into  shape;  indeetl,  all  of 
"faults"  miraculously  worked  to  sm 
en  (i.E.  and,  as  a  ix-sult,  the  work 
econi  )m\'.  ( )  jclix  ciilpii! 

In  man\'  cases  the  saint  is  a  fi 
eminently  quotable  quotes,  treasui 
hagiographers.  In  these  saying 
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cldecl  liard-vvon  wisdom.  "Mnd  (iod 
things,"  says  St.  Ignatius  ot  Loyola, 
v'ill  be  well,"  says  Julian  ot  Norw  ic  ii. 
1  and  mean,"  says  St.  jack  ot  I'air- 
"Fix  it,  close  it  or  sell  it."  Happily, 
new  memoir  w  ill  cnahic  his  acolytes 
low  his  example  in  all  things  husi- 
and  to  witness  how  jirovidence  (cou- 
with  his  natural  talents,  since  grace 
i  on  nature)  led  him  to  accomplish 
iraculous  work  at  UK.  J/nk:  Sm/ifrht 
the  Gut  is  tor  his  tollowers  compara- 
j,  say,  Augustine's  Coiijcssioi/s  or 
ia  of  Avila's  bnerior  Custlc.  Here, 
er  and  skeptic  alike  will  draw  inspi- 
from  St.  Jack's  agony  in  the  garden 
Jder  Peabody,  tJiough  not,  one  sus- 
from  his  dark  night  of  Honeywell, 
jmetimes  the  saint  must  make  hard 
3ns  and  do  things  that  to  the  un  he- 
seem  unduly  harsh.  Francis  of  .Assisi, 
;  his  monks  building  a  house  that  the 
;onsidered  a  vnolanon  of  their  vow  of 
ty,  tore  it  down  himself.  Likewise, 
)f  Fairfield  saw  a  house  of  bloated 
jcracy  at  G.E.,  and  tore  it  down:  lay- 
ff  tens  of  thousands  of  longtime 
lyees  in  the  process.  (In  his  memoir 
lorts  that  one  of  his  chief  regrets  was 
\ing  off  more  employees.)  But,  say 
,Taphers,  we  cannot  judge  the  past 
standards  of  today.  Surely  the  saint 
le  best  of  intentions.  Francis  knew 
A'as  best  for  his  monks,  and  had  you 
C.E.O.  of  G.E.  at  the  time,  would 
)t  have  gone  and  done  likewise? 
id,  of  course,  there  are  the  miracles, 
is  where  St.  Jack  towers  over  other 
nen  and  women.  V\'Tiat  is  Francis  of 
s  ability  to  converse  with  birds,  next 
,786  percent  increase  in  share  prices 
1981?  Joan  of  Arc  was  able  to  pick 
e  true  Dauphin  from  an  enormous 
I  of  people,  though  she  had  never 
:  seen  him.  Jack,  the  business  press 
ds  us,  was  able  to  discern  the  eco- 
fiiture  and  led  G.E.  into  the  Inter- 
ne. Padre  Pio,  it  is  said,  could  bilo- 
>ut  did  he  ever  acquire  NBC? 
i  the  saint's  passing  (or  retirement) 
aches,  worries  arise  about  how  the 
zation  will  endure.  St.  Francis  died 
I  his  monks  confused  about  exactly 
Franciscan"  meant.  Many  feared  for 
issionaries  of  Charity  after  the  death 
>ther  Teresa.  "Whither  the  House 
lack  Built,"  asked  a  worried  New 
Limes  (9/6)  headline;  "His  Succes- 


sor faces  Skeptics."  But  such  lears  are 
unlouruled,  U)v  ihe  saiiu  pra\s  lor  the  suc- 
cess of  his  followers  trom  alar.  St.  Jack, 
loo,  will  be  there  lo  help.  Lhe  jiress 
reports  that  he  has  been  given  a  hefty 
sti|U'nd  lo  ser\e  as  a  consultant  for  (i.l''. 

I  he  media's  canonization  ot  Jack 
W  elch  is  not  surprising,  nor  is  the  success 


ot  his  new  book.  Ov  er  the  \  ears,  St.  Jack 
has  been  |)ainted  by  the  business  media  as 
an  icon  ot  all  that  is  holy  tor  Lhe  Market: 
intelligence,  hard  work,  energy,  as  well  as 
ruthlessness,  greetl,  selt-interest  and  the 
beliet  that  money  and  [lower  are  the 
prime,  it  not  only,  markers  of  success. 

Prav  tor  us,  indeed.  ^ 
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Informing  and 
Forming  Terror 

^Knees  are  jerking  left  and  right.' 


I I  w  AS  c;i  iii.LiNc;  i o  kI' ad,  to 
sec  the  pictures.  I'he  Sunday 
\ew  York  Times  Magazine  o\ 
Oct.  2]  displayed  a  pictorial 
inter\'iev\  with  five  ot  "Jihatl's 
\\ Omen,"  associateel  with  one  ot  the 
!()()  Pakistan  religious  schools  tor  Mus- 
lim temales.  (There  are  10, 000  such 
schools  tor  l)o\s  in  the  countr\'.) 

A  wDUian  ot  .vs,  who  SLipenises  one 
ot  the  schools,  is  pictureel  kissing  a  child: 
"I  named  m\'  son  ( )sama  because  I  want 
to  make  hun  a  muiahid.  in  the  name  ot 
Ci(jd,  I  will  sacritice  my  son....  It  [my 
sons]  get  killed,  it  is  nothing....  1  w  ill  sui- 
cide homii." 

.'\  16-\ear-old  girl  says,  "Non-Mus- 
lims are  om'  enem\'  according  to  the 
Koran,  so  Americans  are  oiu"  enem\'. 
W'e  hate  America."  .A  !  2-year-old 
claims,  "Osama  is  a  gi"eat  man,  antl  he  is 
fighting  America."  .Another  insists  that 
Osama  is  not  involved  in  any  terrorist 
act  hecause  he  is  a  .\lLislim,  on  the  path 
ot  ( Jod. 

It  should  he  no  secret  that  millions 
of  Muslims  hold  to  the  illusion  that 
Israel  actiialK  orchestrated  the  Septem- 
her  massacre.  I'A'en  it  onh'  one  out  ot 
100  IS  s\  nip.ithetic  to  Bin  Laileii,  that 
v\<iuld  he  12  or  1  3  million  people. 

Whether  there  he  ilenial,  detensive- 
ness  or  hardness  ot  heart  in  such  atti- 
tudes, the  judgments  people  make,  as 
well  as  all  their  prejudices,  are  imariahh' 
tormed  1)\  mtormation  they  have 
received.  Intormation  (or  disinforma- 
tion) (.lri\  es  human  choice. 

A  modern  formulation  ot  an  okl 
.Aristotelian  and  I  homistic  principle  is 
this:  All  intormation  is  tormation.  Who- 
ever intorms,  torms  the  people 
intormed.  And  \\hoe\er  controls  infor- 
mation will  hold  sway  over  the  judg- 
ments, choices  and  behaviors  ot  others. 


This  is  nothing  new.  Anyone  who 
remembers  the  index  ot  "torbickleii 
books,"  anyone  who  has  ever  studied  the 
history  of  propaganda,  anyone  familiar 
with  adx  ertising  knows  that  intormation 
is  the  key  to  choice.  This  is  why  educa- 
tion can  be  so  liberating  and  thought 
control  or  brainw  ashing  so  enslaving. 

The  intormation  principle  is  related 
to  the  formation  ot  conscience  as  well. 
We  all  believe  that  people  ought  to  tol- 
lov\  their  consciences.  But  what  it  Tal- 
iban consciences,  their  "moral  judg- 
ment," is  misintormed?  This  is  scary, 
\  et  crucial  to  know.  The  deep  text  ot 
war  is  a  matter  ot  intormation.  What  is 
the  evidence  tor  our  beliets?  WTiere  do 
we  turn  for  data?  What  facts  ensure 
that  our  convictions  are  actuall)'  war- 
ranteel? 

Most  .Muslims  know  \er\-  little 
about  the  United  States  other  than  what 
is  filtered  tlown  through  local  media, 
tribal  leaders  and  whate\er  schooling 
may  be  available.  How  many  are  aware 
that  U.S.  troops  have  defended  Aluslims 
in  Bosnia,  Kosono  and  other  parts  ot  the 
former  \'ugoslavia,  that  Muslims  have 
ft-eetlom  and  encouragement  to  practice 
their  taith  throughout  this  countrv,  that 
some  ot  the  most  persistent  acKocates 
for  ceasing  the  bombing  ot  Iraq  and  tor 
guaranteeing  a  Palestinian  state  ha\e 
l)een  American  citizens?  Our  tailures, 
OLU"  selective  interterence  and  inditter- 
ence,  our  arrogance,  our  attluence,  our 
militance,  they  think  they  know  quite 
well.  But  who  is  presenting  intormation, 
e\  ulence  or  e\en  indications  ot  oLir  gifts 
anil  grace? 

It  is  eas\'  to  see  this  problem  "out 
there."  It  is  not  so  easy  to  see  how  it 
applies  to  ourselves.  Ot  Islam  itselt,  its 
history  and  culture,  its  divisions  and 
aspirations  Americans  biow  precious  lit- 


tle. WHien  there  is  some  knowledu 
often  sifted  through  preconceived 
ogy,  usually  characterized  as  "rigj' 
"left."  1  here  are  some  who  resi 
evidence  that  might  challenge 
cherished  beliet  that  America  is  a 
ster,  others  who  reject  any  infon 
that  might  dissolve  their  illusio: 
.America  is  an  angel.  W^e  have  the 
ness-and-light,  "peace-loving"  int. 
tations  of  Islam.  We  have  the  daiia 
dangerous  portrait  of  Islam  as  a  n 
to  our  civilization.  And  never  the  i, 
shall  meet. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  much  to  ci 
about  Islam  and  Judaism,  as 
about  (Christianity.  Criticism  is 
most  etfective  when  it  is  done 
within,  but  that  takes  the  most:  co 
If  Americans  point  out  the  bungl 
meanness  of  some  past  U.S.  po 
the\'  are  liable  to  be  accused  of 
equivalence"  or  hate  for  our  coun 
a  Muslim  in  Saudi  .Arabia  confro 
injustices  ot  theocratic  despotism 
liable  to  be  accused  of  apostasy 
ot  execution. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  insii 
intormation  and  selt-critique,  knc 
jerking  left  and  right.  The  Nai 
Review  notes  Kotr  Annan's  recepti 
"  The  Absurd  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 
Nation,  at  the  other  end  of  the  p(  > 
spectrum,  gushes  that  the  Nobel 
Prize  committee  "got  it  stunn 
right."  So  what  else  is  new?  Thei  a. 
people  who  religiously  read  just  on» 
ot  politics  e\  er\'  week  anil  think  thi  i' 
keeping  themselves  informed.  It  is 
the  confirmation  ot  prejuilice. 

.At  least  in  this  country,  how  ^ 
you  can  reail  arguments  on  both 
\()U  can  stay  up  late  and  listen  i 
BB(;  on  pul)lic  radio  to  check  ottl 
evidence  )iro\  iileil  b\'  \'our  own  fii'rit 
ideologist,  the  network  clones  n 
Time  anil  Newsweek  twins. 

Openness  to  data  that  may  be 
tile  to  one's  prejudices  may  be  umni- 
mon  here.  But  what  is  truly  distiiir 
about  the  war  we  now  wage  is  that 
are  places  in  this  world  where  int( 
tion  is  so  controlleil  and  distortci 
even  imatiininti  another  wav  than 
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Redemptive 
Suicide? 

Christ 

A  Crisis  in  the  Life  of  God 

By  Jack  Miles 

Alfred  A.  Kiiupf.  "^"ilpSJt,.  ISll\  U^~>4lll)I4I 

In  1 '-"^6  Jack  Miles  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  hiography  with  a  learned,  gripping, 
semi-plausihle  flight  of  fancw  Since  the 
Hebrew  Bilile  is  doubtless — among  other 
things — a  collection  of  stories  about  a  fig- 
ure or  figures  (P'Johim,  Vahweh,  El  Shad- 
dai,  etc.)  whom  Westerners  ha\e  agi-eed  to 
call  "Cioil,"  Miles  proposed  reading  those 
tales,  despite  their  man\  different  authors, 
sources  and  pers[iecti\ es,  as  a  single  coher- 
ent lite  stor\-.  Some  of  Miles's  fellow  con- 
testants might  ha\e  carped  that  (j<ul:  .-/ 
Biii<j;niphy  wasn't  really  a  biogi-aph\-,  since 
(lod  (immortal,  eternal,  immutable)  tran- 
scenils  e\ery  category  of  that  humble 
human  genre.  W  ell,  too  bad  for  them. 
.Miles  show  ed  that  dod  could  be  ponra\  etl 
intelligibly,  and  e\en  mcningh,  as  a  com- 
plex but  coherent  literar\-  character:  a  fict 
that  both  ironclad  fundamentalists  and 
hard-boiled  demythologizers  would  {ust 
ha\  e  to  li\e  with. 

More  than  half  a  decade  later.  Miles  is 
up  to  his  old  tricks  again;  and  the  results, 


U  must  i)e  said  straight  (lit,  are  splendid. 
This  time  he  starts  from  the  unimpeach- 
able premise  that  after  the  Exodus,  the 
theophan\-  on  Sinai  and  Joshua's 
blitzkrieg  conquest  of  (Canaan,  the  Lord 
had  an  at  best  spott\'  record  of  defending, 
much  less  exalting,  his  people.  He  show  ed 
fearsome  power — but  onh  b\-  using  the 
.Assyrians  to  annihilate  the  Northern 
Kingdom  (722  B.C".)  or  letting  the  Baby- 
lonians sack  Jerusalem  ami  destrcn  the 
Temple  (.'^S"  B.Cl).  And  when  Babvlon 
fell,  (iod  fiassed  his  people  on  to  one 
pagan  oppressor  after  another,  from  the 
Persians  to  the  Greeks  to  the  Romans. 
(Jranted.  there  was  a  centurv  of  fragile 
intlependence  under  the  .Maccabees,  but 
Pomjiey  reconquered  the  Jew  s  in  63  B.(].; 
and  by  the  time  of  (Christ  acute  obseners 
suspected — and  (iod  himself  knew  for 
sure — that  much  worse  trouble  w  as  on 
the  way:  the  horrendous  genociile  of  the 
Jew  ish  W  ar  (  A.D.  66-70),  .Masada  antl  the 
Bar  Kochba  catastrophe.  .Meanwhile,  the 
prophets'  thrilling  visions  of  Israel's 
restoration,  of  its  geopolitical  greatness 
anil  spiritual  hegemonx',  hail  gone  unful- 
filleil;  yet  the  Lord's  primordial  curse  of 
toil,  suffering  and  death  for  the  children 
of  .-Xdam  and  Abraham  continued  unabat- 
ed. 

Into  this  traumatic  context  .Miles 
launches  his  provocative  but  disamiingh 
logical  interpretation.  The  New  Testa- 


ment, he  suggests,  is  like  a  stainei 
window:  look  at  it,  for  its  beaui 
pow  er,  and  not  through  it,  for  hoj 
controverted  historical  data.  W 
suspend  both  secular  denial  and  i 
Christian  fudging  of  Jesus'  di\in! 
take  John's  Gospel  at  face  value- 
not  allow  Jesus' claim  to  be  Gk)dr  I 
that  case,  wouldn't  Christ's  ver\' 
science  have  induced  the  world'- • 
excruciating  gtiilt  complex?  Of  coui 
people  had  constantly  failed  him  (v 
their  centuries  of  e.xile  and  foreign 
nation).  But  hadn't  he  too — poc 
speaking,  at  least — constanth 
them:  So  why  not — and  here  . 
.Miles  the  risk-taker  — think  of  ( 
death  on  the  cross  as  redemptive  su; 

hi  other  words,  Christ,  as  God 
nate,  faced  the  crushing  realizatii 
"sacred  histon  "  had  been,  and  wn 
on  being,  a  disaster — and  was  ab 
reach  its  most  dreadful  nadir  wh 
"the  Holy  One  of  Israel,"  would  I 
tally  executed  by  Israel's  (then) 
enemy.  But,  though  Christ  knc 
range  and  horror  of  the  Devil's  vi 
(past,  present  and  to  come)  in  a  gi  - 
saken  w  orld,  his  outrageous  claim  ' 
overcome  the  world"  (Jn.  33.1) 
perfect  literary  (and  theological) 
The  death  of  the  (Jod-\'icrim,  wh 
experiences  the  eul  he  has  inflicted 
others  inflict,  on  his  children,  puts 
to  the  ultimate  evil,  death.  The  "sel 
tyrdom  of  God  incarnate"  changes  i. 
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•>.  the  realm  of  Rc/i/po//rik,  hui  it  s;n  cs 
:  nlv  world  that  can  he  saved  and 

:  salvation  ultimately  counts — the 
('  d,  the  ohim  ha-bt/. 

lis  idea  is  less  radical  than  it  mii^ht 
j  '.Jesus  spoke  more  than  once  ahout 
j  down  his  life  On.  15.13)  For  those 

ed  (i.e.,  ultimately  everyone).  Ori- 
(  .  ca.  254)  argued  that  Jesus'  "gix  ing 
:i  spirit"  was  a  completely  deliherate 

d  Miles  cites  further  evidence  for 
I  lOtion  from  Pierre-Kmmanuel 

t's  Le  Suicide  dii  Chn.M  (IWH).  The 

iding,  frankly  homiletic  lines  in 

Is  epilogue  eloquently  simimarize 
w  of  the  "astonishing  literan,-  char- 
I  rho  stands  at  the  heart  of  the  New 
nent."  Of  the  mind-boggling  tra- 
■ — or  plummet — fi^om  .Mount  Sinai 
gotha,  he  writes: 

lat  of  all  gods  this  god  should 
1  imagined  to  have  become  of  all 
:n  this  man;  and  that,  repudiat- 
r  everything  he  had  always 
med  to  be,  he  should  have  had 
Qself  put  to  death  by  the  enem\ 
his  chosen  people — this  is  a 
'ersal  so  stunning  that  it 
inges  everything  back  to  the 
ginning.  The  Rock  ot  .Ages 
inot  die  as  God;  but  as  God 
•amate,  the  Rock  can  be  cleft, 
id,  shattered,  can  descend  to 
I  ith;  and  when  he  rises  t(  >  eter- 
life,  he  can  lift  his  human 
Matures  up  with  him.  Victorv  is 
'itponed  in  the  C^hristian  revi- 
n  of  the  Jewish  epic  no  less 
n  in  the  Jewish  original.  Yet 
;ause  that  victory  is  assured, 
;n  the  poor,  even  the  meek, 
:n  the  grief-stricken  and 
rned  who  in  this  world  must 
iger  and  thirst  for  justice  may 
int  themselves  blessed.  Theirs, 
:ause  he  made  himself  one  of 
m,  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

les  never  denies  that,  bv  and  large, 
:epts  the  judgment  of  Albert 
tzer  and  most  modern  New  Testa- 
ritics  that,  e.vcept  to  the  e\'es  ot 
lesus  must  remain  a  [lassionate 
n  prophet  who  believed  that  the 
vas  nearing  its  apocalyptic  end;  and 
iirist's  "empirical"  identity'  has  been 
laid  with  mvths  ami  mitlrash  as  to 
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be  irrecoverable.  Aliles's  quarrel  with  the 
crilics  who  whiule  the  majestic  Lord 
Jesus  down  to  a  mere  symbol  .iiul 
spokesman  ni  the  early  chiuTh  is  not  so 
nuich  that  this  is  blasphemy,  but  that  it 
makes  such  a  dreary,  lifeless  story  (try 
reading  heavy-dut\'  scholarly  Introduc- 
tion lo  the  Ncir  Icstim/ciit  at  an  airport  or 
on  a  commuter  train). 

It  seems,  then,  that  Aliles,  a  former 
Jesuit,  must  also  be  rated  a  former  believ- 
er— but,  hold  on,  he's  still  a  regular  (Epis- 
cojialian)  churchgoer.  1  low  e.xacdy  he  bal- 
ances such  conrratlictions  is  his  own 


business,  but  the  G  of  K.  and  its  affiliates 
have  long  masteretl  the  ait  of  turning  cog- 
nitive dissonance  into  a  peculiar  sort  of 
harmony.  U^iatever  his  eclectic  pers(jnal 
brand  of  Ghristianir^-,  Aliles  has  now  given 
us  a  literary  vision  of  (Christ  with  more 
insight,  wamidn  and  verve  (not  to  menti(jn 
chutzpah),  dian  have  been  seen  in  the  pub- 
lished shojitalk  of  most  academic  theolo- 
gians for  many  a  year.  Like  God:  A  Biogni- 
pliy,  (J)rist:  A  Crisis  defies  easy 
categorization;  and,  like  its  brilliant,  eccen- 
tric predecessor,  it  too  tieserves  a  major 
pnze.  Peter  Heinegg 
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The  Mountain  of  Silence 

A  Search  for  Orthodox  Spirituality 

By  Kyriacos  C.  Markides 

Doiiblahiy.        p.  S::.'Jy  ISBS  (luS^)(M)'/IJ 

The  Moiiiitiiiii  of  Silence  is  ;i  pcrsoniil 
scnrch  ;i  recently  recoinertecl  iignos- 
tic  sociologist  into  the  world  ot  Ortho- 
dox spiritu;ilit\'.  "Like  most  W  estern 


;ic;ulemics,  I  associated  the  representa- 
tive n\  institutionalized  religion,  it  not 
with  narrow'-mindetlness,  intolerance, 
anti  corruption,  then  at  least  with  irrel- 
evance. L'ntil  my  recent  encounter  with 
a  few  extraordinary  (Christian  monks 
and  hermits,  I  had  met  no  living  'man 
ot  the  cloth'  who  had  inspireti  me  spiri- 
tually or  intellectually."  Ai)ruptlv  this 
changed. 

In  IWl  Kyriac(js  Markides  accepted 
a  challenge  from  a  friend  to  journey  to 
Mount  Athos;  there  he  met  Father  Ma.x- 
imos.  "During  the  years  to  come,  this 
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extraordinary  and  charismatic  Atom 
monk  became  my  mentor,  teachi,  ai 
key  informant  ot  Christian  spiritujr,' 
it  was  preserved  on  the  Mountjr 
Silence."  I7h'  Moiiiitiiiu  of  Silenci- 
account  ot  what  he  learned  dun ; 
process  ot  reconversion  to  the  t  tl 
his  Orthodox  C^ypriot  childhood. 

Markides's  own  lite  and  recr 
sion  convinces  him  that  Western 
tianity,  indeed  the  entire  West, 
Orthodox  spirituality  to  resto 
mystical  dimension  of  life  that  w; 
gressively  lost — beginning  in  the  ' 
Ages  by  the  West's  almost  ext 
focus  on  the  material  and  scii. 
api^roach  to  reality.  "C^hristiai 
(Catholic  bishop  in  Maine  once  to 
has  two  lungs.  One  is  western,  m 
rational  and  philosophical,  and  tht 
eastern,  meaning  mystical  and  • 
worldly.  Both  are  needetl  tor  | 
breathing." 

But  in  1997  when  Markides  - 
to  write  his  book  as  a  sabbatical  [jj. 
trom  the  University  of  Maine,  h 
covered  his  mentor  had  left  A 
.-Xthos  and  had  relocated  in  Cj 
where  he  was  currently  servi 
Abbot  ot  St.  Panagia  Monastery.  I 
be  deterred,  he  sought  and  rec 
k'ather  Maximos's  permission  to 
in  the  monastery,  eventually  bea 
his  official  driver.  The  road  trip; 
\  iiletl  the  occasions  for  convers 
with  Maximos. 

The  chajiters  present  Mark 
questions  arising  from  his  agnosti 
s|iective  and  Father  Maximos's  reS 
es.  Kach  deals  with  a  central  dime 
of  Orthodox  spirituality;  monast 
saints,  cx|)eriential  knowledge  of 
the  threetoKI  nnstical  journey  to 
icons,  the  jesus  Prayer,  angel 
tleiuons,  extraordinary  signs  anil 
ders.  Most  interesting  to  me  were 
chaj^ters  dealing  with  demons,  pa 
(/()i(isv/(ii)  ami  strategies  tor  respo 
to  tem[itations.  Markiiles  \ividl\ 
sents  the  sjiiritual  and  physical  a 
of  ilemons,  attacks  experienced  b\ 
imos  himself:  "lie  cf)ntKleil...that 
time  back  a  demon  had  tried  to  cl 
piece  off  his  leg,  leaving  behind 
scars.  During  another  incident  a  (i 
allegeilK  jnisheil  him  down  the  ^ 
Such  i^urported  incidents  seem 
t]uite   common   among  circle 
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lite  monks  ;iiul  liL-nnits." 
litiallv  I  vvas  tlisappoinicd  riTat  t he- 
was  not  set  on  Mount  Alhos  ilsclt, 
title  implies.  I  lowever,  I  found  to 
flight  that  Alarkides's  h\el\  expla- 
ns  and  illustrations  compensated 
e  potentially  sterile  qiiestion-and- 
:r  format;  he  presents  the  Ortho- 
loctrinal  synthesis  as  well  as  its 
diment.  The  aecoimts  are  espe- 
compelling  because  the  tradition 
strated  not  by  monks  oi  a  xague 
t  past — easily  dein\  thologizeil  l)\' 
mics — but  by  monks  ot  today, 
should  be  noted  that  The  Miiiiii- 
f  Silence  is  a  search  tor  Orthodox 
uality  as  lived  b\  the  monks  of 
it  Athos,  not  as  lived  by  the  orili- 
believers.  Most  of  the  chapters 
'ith  physical  and  secondary  affects 
stical  phenomena,  such  as  voices, 
s,  light,  heat  and  warmth  as  well 
th  their  [)reternatural  causes, 
S  and  demons.  I  susjiect  that 
des  focuses  on  these  dimensions 
antidote  to  his  previously  one- 
isional  Western  and  materialistic 
)f  realit}'.  But  since  these  aspects 
3t  within  the  experience  of  la\ 
ers,  some  may  find  the  treatments 
ing,  perhaps  even  alienating.  For 
ce,  Markides  relates  Ma.\imos's 
if  a  busload  of  40  nuns  who  made 

across  Cyprus  in  15  minutes,  a 
lat  normally  takes  more  than  fi\e 

Ma.ximos  shrugs  off  Alarkides's 
cal  explanations:  "Such  phenome- 
happen  in  the  lives  of  saints,"  he 
id.  "Read  about  their  lives  and 
ill  see  it  for  yourself." 
e  are  blessed  to  live  in  an  age  of 
■.nisni.  Since  the  Seconil  Vatican 
:il,  the  mystical  tradition  of  oui' 
ian  West  has  been  immeasurabb 
emented  by  the  Christian  East. 
loiiiitiiiii  of  Silence  is  an  important 
bution  to  the  dialogue.  It  pre- 
in  excellent  overview  of  the  main 
s  common  to  all  Orthoelox  spiri- 
'  while  avoiding  the  clullness  of 
il  textbook  treatments  the 
sity  of  the  author's  personal 
1  and  by  vivid  \'ignettes  from 
'  t  Athos.  I  recommend  it  to  all 
:ians — Catholic,  Protestant  and 
dox — who  desire  to  grasp  more 

our  common  (Christian  spiritual 
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Ijn'i'lii  I'm':  -V->.S7'AV\  ISB\' 0S2'^4I4  _ 

I  wdndcr  if  there  is  a  new  fascinati  < 
lK)()k.s  about  hooks,  especially  those 
w  e  call  classics.  Recendy  a  group  of  s' 
es  h\  Italo  C^aivino  was  published  a  ; 
Rctiil  the  (.'lassies?  Not  long  ago 
Denin'  offered  Great  Books:  My  Adi\ 
With  H(i///ci\  Roiisscii/i,  IVoolf,  and 
li/tlcstr/unl'lc  Writers  of  the  Westeni  ,i 
And  now  we  have  Raymond  Sch 
commentaries  on  50  hooks  he  co 
v  ital.  Some  of  these  sketches  appea 
an  earlier  Schroth  tide  with  a  simil;' 
pose,  and  have  heen  brushed  up  \< 
volume.  ( )ther  essav  s  are  brand  new. 

1  liked  this  book.  A  number  > 
works  leather  Schroth  chooses  are  ,i 
mv  favorites.  Naturally,  it  pleased 
have  mv  preferences  confirmed.  I 
least  half  w  ere  rides  I  hadn't  read.  1 
is  challenging  ami  personal,  e.\pri 
quirks  of  interest  and  taste.  Newman 
Idea  of  a  I  ' iiiversity  is  here,  but  no 
books  on  eilucarion.  i-'ive  of  the  5(1 
selected  are  books  of  the  Bible:  (u 
Job,  R)bert  Alter's  translarion  of  du 
of  David  in  1  and  2  Samuel,  die  Co^  i 
Luke,  the  (iospel  of  John.  A  numb 
stellar  spiritual  autobiogTaphies  are  ii 
eil:  .Augustine's  (Confessions,  There 
I  asieirx's  The  Stoiy  of  a  Soal,  Thomas 
ton's  '//'(■  Sere//  Storey  Mountain,  D< 
Da\  's  ri.>e  I ,ou(r  Lonelniess.  Wliv  thes-. 
asks?  Because  the  audior  likes  them, 
are  ev  er  so  manv  fine  novels,  amonu 
James  Jovce's  Dabliners,  Sigrid  Un 
Kristin  I .avraiisdatter,  kranyois  Mai 
'I'berese,  (leorge  Bernanos's  Diar 
(j)iiiitry  Priest,  (iraham  Greene'- 
I'oiver  and  the  (llory,  Evelyn  Wn 
Brideshead  Revisited,  Alan  Raton's  (j 
Behreed  (,'oiiiitiy,  Shusaku  Endo's 
\i;ain,  this  is  not  a  comprehensive 
the  great  Chrisrian  novels.  It  is  a  rid 
iciiosyncraric  selecrion. 

Eather  Schroth  not  only  celebtt 
these  50  books,  hut  also  shows  wh:r'lif 
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f  reading  is  all  aljout.  It  iiis  choices 
irky,  ours  may  l)c  too.  Also,  his  titles 
/  to  us  larger  issues  he  finds  pressing: 
responsibility,  concern  for  the  earth, 
f  God,  hunger  tor  righteousness, 
h's  brief  essays  about  each  title  can 
1  us  even  when  we  know  the  works 
well. 

iked  his  treatment  of  (-hesterton's 
oxy.  He  observes  that  diis  book  can 
vorite  bodi  of  liberals  and  conserva- 
ind  remarks  that  Chesterton  was  a 
ascribed  rebel.  He  offers  a  vivid 
I  of  Chesterton:  his  opinionated 
lis  prolific  outjiut  of  words,  his  way 
King  at  his  own  jokes.  \'\'e  come  to 
w  Chesterton's  creative  spark  once 
1  ignite  a  C^atholic  revival.  Even 
useful,  the  author  tells  us  how  to 
hthodoxy  today,  "not  so  much  as  a 
nt  essay  but  for  the  flashes  of  insight 
mp  off  the  pages  of  its  nine  chap- 
^ext  he  zeroes  in  on  "The  Ethics  of 
d,"  a  brilliant  chapter  in  which 
rton  links  the  themes  of  the  Magni- 
low  God  pulls  down  the  mighty- 
K'lr  thrones,  and  exalts  those  of  low 
)  with  the  surprising  reversals  and 
irmations  ot  fairy  tales.  Schroth's 
ids  with  a  short  account  of  Chester- 
cath,  and  words  he  spoke  as  he  lay 
"The  issue  is  now  quite  clear.  It  is 
n  light  and  darkness  and  ever\'one 
loose  his  side."  Schroth's  method  is 
nningling  of  anecdote  and  analysis. 
I  1)}'  chapter  he  invites  the  reader  to 
J  same  books  he  does, 
as  surprised  by  some  choices:  Mont- 
Michel  mid  Chnrtrcs,  by  Henry 
in  which  "all  of  Christian  histoiy  is 
li/cd  in  one  cathedral";  Abraham 
Ill's  "The  Second  Inaugural 
s."  in  which  Lincoln  is  said  to  be  a 
saint";  Edward  Steichen's  The 
i  Man,  a  book  of  photographs  in 
Schroth  sees  the  human  family 
il;  Alichael  Hairington's  The  Other 

I  and  Jonadian  Schell's  The  Fate  of 
th.  It  is  good  to  find  such  harrowing 
if  social  commentar}'  keeping  com- 
ith  C.  S.  Lewis'  The  Four  Loves  and 
ipher  Dawson's  The  Himric  Renlit)' 
'thill  Culture:  A  Way  to  the  Reimval  of 

II  Life.  I  could  also  admire  the 
choice  of  Dead  Man  Walking  and 
I-  llsberg's  .  ill  Saints:  Daily  Reflec- 
"^aiim.  Prophets  and  Witnesses  of  Our 

\en  though  it  niav  be  a  hit  socjn  to 


call  dieni  classics. 

In  his  conclusion,  the  author  spells  out 
one  criterion  he  has  usetl:  "Do  1  love  diis 
book  enough  to  reread  a  hundred  pages  or 
so  several  rimes  a  week  and  walk  into  a 
classroom  bin-sring  to  share  v\  hat  I  know 
with  young  men  and  vsomen  who  might 
well  be  angry  that  I  ha\e  given  them  so 
much  to  read?"  As  all  good  teachers  do, 
leather  Schroth  includes  a  helpful  list  of 
sources  and  suggestions  toi-  lurther  read- 
ing. 

l  o  sum  up,  Ra\inontl  Schroth  says  we 
may  grow  iiK)rally  by  cijnfronting  vices 
and  virtues  in  others,  through  books.  I  was 
reminded  of  .Milton's  "a  gootl  book  is  the 
precious  lile-blood  ot  a  master  spirit." 
Schroth's  refiections  suggest  how  we  may 
think  more  deepl)-  and  act  more  coura- 
geously by  engagement  with  the  written 
word.  Emilie  Griffin 


More  Mania 

After  the  Plague,  and 
Other  Stories 

By  T.  C.  Boyle 

/  //7//(j.  ^0 ?/)  $2  y  V y  ISB\'  iid "no yiiti y\ 

T.  C.  Boyle's  collected  short  stories  (1 WS) 
amply  confirmed  his  impressive  imagina- 
tion and  tlicilit)'  with  language  and  naiTa- 
tion.  In  these  16  new  ones,  nine  of  which 
appearetl  in  The  New  Yorker  in  recent 
years,  Boyle  again  displays  his  ease  in 
entering  the  minds  of  his  principal  charac- 


ters and  moving  comfortably  in  their 
sneakers  into  lives  of  quiet  desperation. 
Vor  the  most  part  he  locates  them  in 
southern  (^alitornia,  where  he  mercilessly 
shines  a  desert  stiii  on  the  nooks  and  cran- 
nies ot  their  heavil\'  pcjcked  lives,  much  like 
a  cross  ber\\  een  RaN  iiiontl  Chandler  and 
Fran/,  Katl^a.  I  le  has  Katl<a's  unnerving 
sense  ot  humor  as  well. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  Boyle's 
landscape  is  oppressive;  in  tact,  his  stories 
make  compulsive  reading,  at  once  familiar 
and  bizarre,  his  protagonists  sadly  domi- 
nated by  images  fi-oni  film  and  television. 
The  worlds  vaty  fi^cjm  stoiy  to  stoiT,  each 
ot  them  an  investigation  of  some  fticet  of 
contemporaiy  .America  populated  by  odd- 
balls with  truncated  dreams  and  a  pre- 
dictable reliance  on  liquor.  Despite  their 
self-deception,  they  throw  themselves  into 
the  role  ot  knight  in  shining  amior  with  a 
verve  that  is  both  laughable  and  energiz- 
ing. 

There  are  stories  ot  men  in  remote 
Alaska  comjieting  tor  visiting  women,  of 
ex-cons  protecting  clients  at  an  abortion 
clinic,  ot  a  man  and  a  woman  left  alone 
after  a  virus  has  decimated  the  countiy, 
who  find  they  can't  stand  each  other.  The 
classic  example  ot  this  genre  is  "Mexico," 
an  hmnniage  to  Malcolm  Lowry's  sad  novel 
of  dissolution.  Under  the  \  'olcano.  There  are 
stories  of  tough  young  women  competing 
in  marathons,  of  old  ones  fighting  off 
drunken  fools  on  cross-country  flights  and 
would-be  robbers  in  their  homes. 

Then  diere  are  the  tales  of  more  cre- 
ative contest  with  the  world,  like  the  sisters 
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who  have  even'  plant  ripped  up  fi-om  their 
jiropeit}'  to  conform  with  their  decision  to 
have  only  hhick  and  white  objects  sur- 
rounding them  in  their  desire  for  a  simpli- 
fied life;  or  the  college  girls  who  post  their 
daily  activities  on  the  Litemet  to  pay  their 
tuition;  the  immigrant  fanner  who  builds  a 
home  c(jmpletely  underground  to  echo  the 
l)urrovving  work  he  had  earlier  ilone  on 
tunnels  in  Bost(jn  and  New  York.  M(jst 
haunting  are  stories  like  "C^aptured  by  the 
Indians,"  a  meditation  on  the  limits  ot  civi- 
lization in  the  lace  ot  violence  that  seems 
to  lurk  just  l)elovv  the  surface  ot  Boyle's 
various  anon\mious  lives,  or  "The  Love  of 
Al\  Lite,"  about  a  \ery  young  couple's 
ilecision  to  let  nothing,  including  their 
new  born,  separate  diem  from  each  other. 
In  several  ot  the  stories  there  are  alkisions 
to  the  ethical  dangers  ot  art  in  such  a 
world,  most  niemorabh'  demonstrated  in 
"(joing  Down,"  in  which  a  man  becomes 
so  aljsorbed  in  a  storv  that  his  wife's  car 
wreck  in  a  snowstomi  becomes  something 
that  can  be  dealt  with  alter  another  ]5 
pages  f)t  reading. 

Bovle  is  a  master  ot  description:  the 
radio  announcer  "w  ho  alwavs  soundetl  as  it 
he  were  straining  o\er  a  bowel  move- 
ment"; die  troubled  tloctoral  student  who 
"was  shouting  something,  ragged,  angn' 
s\Hables  that  could  lia\  e  made  no  sense  to 
anyone,  e\en  a  Theorist";  the  recessi\'e 
neurotic  who  "coulil  hear  the  children 
shrieking  as  it  the  skin  were  being  peeled 
troni  their  botlies  in  long,  tapering  strips." 
His  happv  characters  (anil  there  are  a  good 
many)  cope  with  the  bareU  suppresseil 
mayhem  with  a  simple  v\isdom:  "Vou  mea- 
sure your  lite  in  dogs,"  one  notes,  "and  if 
you're  lucky  yiju'll  get  five  or  six  ot  diem." 
Bo\  le's  writing  seems  effortless,  but  it 
clearly  isn't.  John  C.  Hawley 
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h'  controversial  Uitlcc's  Pope)  focuses  on 
the  factions  and  divisions  within  Roman 
Catholicism  that  viruially  eveiT  Catholic 
e.\})eriences  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  In 
a  brief  first  chapter,  "A  Catholic  Dark 
Age,"  he  sets  the  ti'anie  tor  ever\tliing  that 
wall  follow  by  identitying  various  tensions 
and  paradoxes:  flourishing  local  communi- 
ties within  an  institutional  decline  of  the 
church  as  a  whole,  arguments  over  "church 
within  the  world"  as  (jpposed  to  "church 
against  the  world,"  a  papal  cult  in  ojiposi- 
tion  to  ever  louder  voices  of  dissent.  (]ha|i- 
ter  Two,  "Divisions,"  continues  the 
description  of  a  fracuired  church  and  ends 
with  a  kind  ot  doomsda\  question  aliout 
how  much  longer  the  church  can  sunive. 
Taken  together,  the  third  and  fourth  chaji- 
ters  constitute  something  ot  a  histoiT  ot 
the  images  ot  the  church  in  modern  and 
postmodern  times.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
helpful  stiMtegA'.  The  church  does  speak  ot 
itself  in  images,  and  diose  images,  redolent 
with  more  than  notional  meaning,  can 
uncover  hidden  lavers  ot  bias  and  inten- 
tionalitv. 

In  the  next  tv\o  chapters,  Cf)rnwell 
positions  the  experience  ot  a  foundering 
church  within  his  personal  history  of  faidi, 
always  helpRil  and  illuminating.  Then  fol- 
lows a  series  ot  predictalile  chapters  in 
which  he  hokls  up  to  die  light  the  various 
issues  in  which  (Catholic  divisions  are  seen 
most  clearlv:  liturgv,  sex,  priesthood, 
women,  the  hierarch}'  and  intellectual 
repression  (the  i/iuiidntiiiii,  among  others). 
TinalK',  the  Kpilogue  and  Afterword  allow 
Cromwell  to  gather  reflections  that  sound 
somewhat  like  ruminations  on  "what  it^' 
antl  "it  onh  ."  Indeed,  to  ha\e  both  an  epi- 
logue and  an  afterword  creates  the  impres- 
sion that  the  author  is  reluctant  to  lay 
tlown  his  pen,  as  it  there  is  more  to  sa\'  but 
lierhajis  not  yet  enough  clarit\'. 

(>)niwell  is  first  and  foremost  a  jour- 
nalist, and  Brct/k/i/if  l'\//th  has  all  the 
sti'engths  and  weaknesses  ot  journalism.  It 
is  liv  ely,  always  concrete  and  specific.  T'ach 
chapter  begins  with  an  event — a  confer- 
ence, a  text  published — and  is  replete  with 
cpiotations  from  the  major  jilayers  in 
church  polit\'  and  lite.  The  auth(jr  fills  the 
|iages  with  statistics  and  examples  to  su im- 
port his  observations.  This  approach 
allows  the  reader  to  see  the  divisions  with- 
in the  church  for  what  the\'  truly  are:  mat- 
ters of  flesh  and  blood,  ot  pain  antl  humor, 
ot  hope  and  despair. 


On  the  other  hand,  as  the  book  went 
on  I  toiiiul  myself  wishing  tor  something 
more,  a  larger  \ision  or  insight  that  would 
allow  me  triiK  to  make  sense  ot  the  con- 
tliets  that  are  our  present  experienee.  In 
attempting  to  analwe  the  various 
diehotomies  that  hesel  the  (latholie 
(ihureh,  (lornwell  seems  all  too  often  to 
aeeept  them.  Many  of  the  ehapters  end 
with  questions  that,  again,  offer  us  onl\ 
two  options,  an  either-or  that  requires  us 
to  take  sides  rather  than  to  move  toward 
greater  unity.  At  the  end  of  (Chapter  1 ,  for 
instance,  he  asks  whether  we  are  "headed 
tor  a  sectarian  breakup"  or  a  loose  amal- 
gam ot  "convictions  anti  jiractices  unrec- 
ognizai)le"  as  the  true  taith.  And  later  on 
he  speaks  ot  the  choice  between  "radical 
transcendence  anil  a  (diristian  secidar 
humanism." 

There  are  jilaccs  in  the  text  where 
(>omwell  breaks  out  ot  these  dichotoinies, 
as  when  he  speaks  ot  the  sacramental 
imagination  and  its  importance  in  his  own 
faith.  He  commends  Cardinal  Joseph 
15ernardin,  ot  blessed  memorv,  for 
attempting  to  rediscover  a  unity  larger 
than  our  present  conflicts.  In  some  detail 
he  also  narrates  a  conversation  with  (Cardi- 
nal (Carlo  Maria  Martini,  in  which  he 
praises  the  cardinal  for  his  convicticjn  "that 
the  (Church's  tiivision  stemmed  from  a  ten- 
dency to  lose  oneself  in  the  complexities  of 
ecclesiastical  politics,  theology,  and  se.xual 
moralit\-;  that  onl\  a  return  to  the  funda- 
mentals ot  Christian  worship  coulil  bring 
(Cadiolics  together." 

But  these  moments  are  brief  ami  only 
suggestive,  especially  when  juxtajiosed  with 
long  catalogs  of  woes.  Cornwell  doesn't 
really  develop  these  possibilities  creatively 
or  imaginatively,  nor  with  the  detail  with 
which  he  ilocuments  conflicts.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  within  the  scope  ot  journalistic  w  riting 
to  do  that.  Marie  Anne  Mayeski 
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W  illinin  j.  O'Alallcy,  S.J.,  h;is  been 
teaching  theolog'v  tor  the  past  30  \  ears 
and  has  written  a  score  ot  hooks.  In  the 
introduction  to  his  newest,  Choosing  to  Be 
(^titholii\  he  identities  the  audience  he 
hopes  to  attract:  those  considering  or 
participating  in  the  Rite  of  Christian  Ini- 
tiation ot  Adidts  and  the  once-but-no- 
longer-C^atholic  who  is  experiencing 
vague  second  thoughts.  Given  the  book's 
title,  these  are  sureh'  its  natural  audience. 
I  low  then  does  Choosing  to  Be  Ciitholic 
distinguish  itselt  trom  (jther  l)ooks  that 
target  these  folks?  O'Malley  says  it  is  by 
his  apologetic,  rather  than  catechetic, 
approach.  In  tvpical  tashion,  he  illustrates 


this  w  ith  a  stor\': 

In  one  Peanuts  strip,  Charlie 
Brown  says  ,to  Snoopy  who's  tap- 
ing on  top  of  his  doghouse,  "I 
hear  you're  writing  a  i)ook  on 
theology.  I  hope  \  ()u  have  a  good 
title."  And  as  (Charlie  walks  away, 
Snoop}'  says,  "I  ha\e  the  perfect 
title.  Has  it  Kver  Occurred  to 
Y(ju  That  You  Might  Be 
Wrong?"  Unless  you've  honestly 
examined  ideas  that  challenge 
your  own  ideas  you  can  never  be 
confident  in  them.  It  there  are 
tlve  ways  ot  getting  a  job  done. 
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and  you  know  only  one  way,  yf 
don't  take  that  way  freely- 
because  it's  the  only  one  y 
know.  At  the  end  of  this  proce^ 
I  would  hope  we  would  no  long< 
be  talking  about  the  faith,  bi 
about  your  faith. 

Following  this  apologetic  app 
(that  is,  by  presupposing  in  the  r 
nothing  beyond  some  interest),  the  ; 
starts  by  nailing  a  few  basic  truths, 
ter  One:  taith  in  God  is  e.xperienced 
than  argued,  lived  rather  than  reas 
Chapter  Two:  we  first  need  a  convi 
to  being  human,  before  we  can  conv 
being  religious.  Chapter  Three: 
science  formation  involves  both  [ 
and  compassion.  The  next  three  ch 
build  on  this  toundation.  In  them  0 
ley  ju.xtaposes  the  cases  tor  atheist 
theism,  arguing  not  theoretically  but 
rically.  He  then  follows  with  an  app 
tion  ot  the  insights  of  the  world  reli 
sketching  briefl)'  the  universality  of 
These  chapters  are  especially  effect 
challenging  readers  to  articulate  thei 
sonal  \'alues,  instead  of  reciting  tradi 
formulae. 

\A'hat  O'Malley  has  done  thus 
give  his  audience  both  the  tools  and 
\ation  for  thinking  about  who  the; 
why  they  are  seeking  and  what  Of 
they  have.  VMiile  doing  so,  he  tantali 
by  hinting  that  the  pursuit  of  faith  ir 
is  l)oth  less  and  more  than  we  might 
imagined.  (T  hope  to  tantalize  you  b 
elaborating  on  my  assertion.) 

.•\s  the  succeeding  nine  cha 
untold,  we  are  shown  (Christianity  str 
to  its  essence.  Jesus  as  embodying  G 
show  us  how  Cjod  wants  us  to  live, 
dving  so  as  to  rise  and  share  with 
"aliveness"  (grace)  and  witness  t( 
immortalit)' — these  are  the  first  two 
negotiables  of  (Christian  faith.  The 
two  provide  our  faith-response:  i 
with  Jesus  means  living  tor  others 
than  tor  myselt,  as  demonsti'ated  by 
part  of  a  serving  communit}'  and  shai 
weekly  meal  ot  gratitude.  Only  aft( 
have  ponilered  the  meaning  ot  the  cc 
the  (Christianity  are  we  asked,  "Wl 
(Catholic?"  ((Chapter  Eight).  Here  isi 
did  appraisal  of  Catholicism  that  en  ^' 
rejecting  the  scorecard  ("S"  in  rini:i 
in  w  annth)  in  favor  ot  the  v\eekend  i 
(li\  e  a  v\  liile  within  it). 
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ation.  Wilson  offers  fresh  observation  and  original  argumentation  for  many  specific  works  of  art  and  constructs  ar| 
arching  framework  for  reinterpretation  of  Renaissance  pictures  and  subjects  in  which  St.  Joseph  appears. 
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of  the  1st  edition  which  contains  153  full-page 
engraved  plates  by  A.  Colleart,  Marten  de  Vos,  C.  de  Mallery,  Anton 
and  Jerome  Wierix,  after  the  drawings  of  Bernardo  Passari, 


lenx. 


Ignatius   Loyola   understood   that   the   development   of  visual 
perspective  provided  a  new  teaching  tool  that  created  easily  understood 
illustrations  of  Gospel  stories.  He  commissioned  his  vicar,  Hieronymous 
Natalis  (Jerome  Nadal),  to  create  an  illustrated  book  of  gospel  stories. 
I  Madal  worked  with  Christopher  Plantin  and  then  his  successor,  Martin 
i  Nutius,  to  recruit  artists  and  create  a  teaching  tool  to  serve  the  aims  of  the 
j  Counter  Reformation. 


The  Letters  of 

Tellhard  de  Chardin  &  Lucile  in 

Foreword  by  Pierre  Leroy  S.J^ 
Edited  by  Thomas  M.  King.  S.J.  and 
Mary  Wood  Gilbed 

In  1929.  the  noted  French  paleontologi 
Jesuit  priest  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardi 
Lucile  Swan,  an  American  sculptor 
dinner  party  in  Peking.  This  first  e\ 
together  began  a  remarkable  friendshi 
lasted  for  twenty-five  years  and  was  recorded  in  their  correspon 
-  now  available  from  the  University  of  Scranton  Press.  This  v 
tells  their  story  in  their  own  words.  The  complete  extant  text  o 
than  200  letters  from  Teilhard  to  Swan,  with  selections  fro 
letters  and  personal  writings  -  all  previously  published  ■ 
insight  into  the  life  of  one  of  the  century's  most  pers 
intellectual  figures, 

ISBN:  0-940866-96-X  |  paper  j  S27,95 


ISBN:  1-58966-006-4  |  paper  1  S34  95 

To  Order:  800  941  3081  I  Fax:  800  941  8804  I  www.scrantonpress.com 


NivERSiTY  Presses 


Marquette  University 


Elizabeth's  Manly  Courage 
Testimonials  and  Songs  of  Martyred 
Anabaptist  Women  in  the  Low 
Countries 

Edited  &  Translated  by  Hermina 
Joldersma  &  Louis  Grijp 
Reformation  Texts  With  Translation 
Women  of  the  Reformation  Series  #3 

ISBN  0-87462-705-2  |  198pp.  |  paper  j  S20.00 


Fordham  University 


Dorothy  Day  and  the  Catholic 
Worker  Movement 
Centenary  Essays 

Edited  by  William  Thorn, 
Piiillip  Runkel,  Susan  Mountin 

-87462-682-X  |  614pp.  |  paper  |  $30.00 


OROTHY  DAY  /S&\ 


i  Order:  800  247  6553  I  Fax:  419  281  6883 
www.marquette.edu/mupress/ 

Creighton  University 

^  he  Long  Road  Called  Goodbye 
1  ling  the  Course  of  Alzheimer  's 

Charlotte  A.  Akin 

ISBN  1-881871-33-9  |  cloth  |  $25.00 
ISBN  1-881871-34-7  |  paper  |  $17.00 


Befitting  Emblems  of  Adversity 
A  Modern  Irish  View  of  Edmund 
Spenser  from  W.B.  Yeats  to  the  Present 

by  David  Gardiner 

ISBN:  1-8881871-38-x  |  cloth  |  $19.15 
ISBN:  1-8881871-39-8  |  paper  |  $14.95 


'0  Order:  800  247  6553  I  Fax:  419  281  6883 


the  question  of 
QCRmAn  quilt 


Karl  Jas 


The  Question  of 
German  Guilt 

Karl  Jaspers 

Introduction  by  Joseph  W. 
Koterski,  S.J. 

Back  in  Print! 


m 


vrth  It  new  tniroduciion  by 
Joseph  W.  Koterski,  S.J. 


Trantluicil  t>y  1^.  11.  Astllun'. 


ohortly  after  the  Nazi  government 
fell,  Karl  Jaspers,  an  outstanding 
European  philosopher,  lectured  on 
a  subject  that  burned  the 
consciousness  and  conscience  of 
thinking  Germans.  "Are  the  German  people  guilty?"  These  lectures 
are  collected  in  The  Question  of  German  Guilt,  just  reissued,  with 
an  introduction  by  Joseph  W.  Koterski,  S.J. 

Jaspers,  a  life-long  liberal,  has  attempted  in  this  book  to  discuss 
rationally  a  problem  that  has  thus  far  evoked  only  heat  and  fury. 
Neither  an  evasive  apology  nor  a  wholesome  condemnation,  his  book 
distinguishes  between  types  of  guilt  and  degrees  of  responsibility. 

"One  must  respect  the  profundity  of  [Jasper's]  approach  to  the 
problem  and  his  freedom  from  all  evasions." 

—  Nation 

ISBN:  0-8232-2068-0  |  cloth  |  $30.00 
ISBN:  0-8232-2069-9  j  paper  |  $20.00 
Perspectives  in  Continental  Philosophy,  no  16 


To  Order:  800  247  6553  I  Fax:  419  281  6883 


Saint  Louis  University 


The  American  Thomistic  Revival 
in  the  Philosophical  Papers  of 
R.J.  Henle,  S.J. 

R.J.  Henle.  S.J. 

Important  papers  from  a  leader  of  the 
Thomistic  Revival  from  a  peer  of 
Jacques  Maritain  and  Etinne  Gilson, 

ISBN  0-9652929-2-4  |  paper  I  $21.95 


To  Order:  800  247  6553  I  Fax:  419  281  6883 


(^;uhi)licisni,  like  all  C^lirisiianin ,  is 
ui'oumlcd  in  Scripture.  Knouinii^  this, 
()'.\liille\  inarches  us  tiTrough  a  quick 
(4()-})age)  Scrijiture  course  that  is  as 
clear  as  it  is  orthodox.  W'ith  the  skill  ot 
a  niasiei"  teacher  ot  (voimg  ami  old) 
adults,  he  hares  the  coniiile.xities  of  iiib- 
lical  literalism,  ssmholisni  and  criti- 
cism— \\ithout  ilestroying  the  poetr\' 
and  pow  er  ot  the  I  lehreu  Scri[")tiires  or 
the  New  Testament.  With  similar 
\er\e,  he  treats  what  could  he  labeled 
"Tradition."  coxering  the  church  and 
each  ot  the  sacraments.  "  The  Da\s  ot 
the  Lord"  ((niai)ter  l^'ourteen)  cncoin- 
jiasses  a  jilethora  ot  tojiics  that  are  ot 
interest  to  those  who  ma\'  he  (re)enter- 
ing  the  (Catholic  (diurch:  from  \  est- 
ments  to  the  liturg'v  to  baptismal  touts. 
1  he  tinal  chapter,  "]^ra\'ing,"  trid\' 
crowns  his  work,  because  here  O'.Mal- 


ley  insists  that  we  cannot  know  Ciod 
ana!\ ticallv,  only  personalK-.  Further, 
personal  knowletlge  ot  (iod  conies  only 
it  we  are  wiliing  to  waste  time  with 
Ciotl — that  is,  to  pray.  Next  he  cites 
prayer's  worth,  lists  the  obstacles  a 
jiray-er  meets,  otters  a  wa\  to  [)ray  and 
lays  out  prayer's  benefits.  Readers  are 
matie  to  feel  that  if  bv  now  they  are  not 
seriously  interested  in  jiraying,  they  are 
c(  )matc)se. 

One  ot  the  most  ap]K-aling  features 
ot  (,'hoiisi/Hf  to  Be  (Airl.Hilic  is  the  "(Ques- 
tions to  Ponder  and  Discuss"  that  end 
each  chapter.  Written  with  iiuagina- 
tion,  they  are  akin  to  vignettes  that 
otter  a  tresh  or  pro\ ocatixe  \  iev\'  in  a 
wax  that  encourages  honest  exchanges. 
I  he  author  consistentiv  opens  himself 
generously,  challenging  readers  to  do 
the  same.  "Try  it;  you'll  like  it,"  he 


seeius  to  say.  1  say  the  same  aho  ti 
book.  Adult  initiation  groups,  ]of 
looking  tor  a  gift  for  a  restless  he;;ai 
anyone  who  wants  t(j  spruce  i  li 
spiritual  life:  Try  it;  you'll  like  it. 

Denise  Lardner  Cs  y 


Redemptorist  International  Pastoral  Centre 


THE  3-MONTH 
RENEWAL  COURSE 

7  January  ■  21  March  2002 
22  April  •  18  July  2002 
9  September  -  5  December  2002 


Join  an  international  community  of  religious,  priests,  and  lay  people  on  sabbatical. 
The  course  provides  a  sympathetic  space  for  you  to  rediscover  and  renew  your  loving 
attachment  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Further  details:  Secretary  (AM),  Hawkstone  Hall  Marchamley  Shrewsbury  SY4  5LG. 
England.  Tel:  ++44  1630  6852424     E-mail:  Hawkhall@aol.com 
visit  Hawkstone  today:  www.hawkstone-hall.com 


OUR  NEW  CLASSICS 

6'  Corpus  Christi 

indnni  I  ilxrykiss  &  (  )uidiiiir  C  did  (  Siatiiaiv 
Amazingly  .illordable,  I  verlisiinH  duivihic' 

•  liuKiui  linish  ishown    cross  not  iiKiudcdi 
awiil.ihle  in  uaditHin.il  l<iI<iis  Ich  S^  '"Hi 

•  (  )utd'ii/i  liiiisli  availalile  in  hionze 
uhiU-  (M  pewter  lor  1.  t,'"l() 

•  iivii  ?()<!  ti-Kliiional  .ind  con(eniporar>' 
siihirt  Is  ,n  aiLiblc 

•  i^iistoni  ti inmiissii )ns  welcome 

•  ,ill  made  mils  A  and  Italv 


CAVE  CO 


I'O  liox  211,  Old  Weslhurv,  NV  1  I  MuS 
I'h  (800)  989-C:AVE  (2283)  ..r 
.3Uii  ("6-12^1,  lAX  (51(11  <.7()  ')(,')5 
l-  rnail  C  AVi'CO^      aol  com 
'■WW'  chuicliuoods  net 


America  (ISSN  0002-7049)  is  published  by  America  f 
weekly  except  alternating  Mondays  in  January.  Jun> 
August,  and  Apnl  30.  Sept-  3  and  Dec.  31.  America  F 
106  West  56th  Street,  New  York.  NY  10019.  F- 
postage  IS  paid  at  New  York.  N.Y..  and  additional  mail' 
Business  IVIanager:  James  J.  Santora;  Circulation:  Sc- 
an, (212)  581-4640.  Subscriptions:  United  States, 4 
year:  add  U.S.  $22  postage  and  GST  (#131870719)  fo 
or  add  U.S.  $32  per  year  for  overseas  surface  postage 
seas  airmail  delivery  please  call  for  rates  Postmas 
address  changes  to  America.  106  West  56th  St.  New 
10019  Printed  in  the  U  S  A  C  America  Press.  Inc.  200 


Personal  Journey 

Classic  Writers  foi 
New  Centuiy 
by 

Peter  A.  Fiore,  0.1 

"...a  fresh,  lively  loc 
elassie  writers  fo 
general  reat 

A  new  voltime  cil'  nine  essay.s,  writtei 
the  average  reader  in  an  inl'ormal  and 
soiiai  style,  on  Ihe  classic  writers,  C 
.'Mighicii.  John  Donne.  John  Mihon,  G( 
Mauley  Hopkins,  Evelyn  Waugh, 
Flannery  O'Connor.  The  underlying  £ 
iiienl  of  Ihe  book  is  that  the  autt 
Christian  faith  gave  inipetiis  to  their 
ative  output.  The  volume  is  ideal  foi 
general  reader,  the  undergraduate  stU( 
and  the  lover  of  great  literature. 

Professor  Fiore,  the  tV)rmer  dean  of 
School  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Head  of 
Fjiglish  Department  at  Siena  College, 
published  books  and  articles  on  Milton 
Di)nne  by  Petin  State  University  Press 
The  Huntington  Library  Quarterly.  He 
Franciscan  Priest  of  the  Province  of 
Most  Holy  Name  in  New  York  and  is 
rently  in  Fiiglish/Conimunications  at  Si 

Available  from  .Amazon.com 
Barnes&Nobk'.com  (or  BN.com) 
Siena  Conegc  Bookstore  1518-783-23 

.  .'.fjMUfiimn,'. 
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A  NAZIFIED:  YEARS  OF  TERROR.  Sr. 

■itc  Hcn/ingci'  rccnlK  Ikt  \  oI  scnicc 
ill  iindcr  the  Nazi  rcyinic.  I  o  order, 
DorraiKf  Publishing,  Co..  Inc.  at:  (SOO) 
4. 

cition 

OF  MINISTRY,  conccinratioii  in  thco- 
.•tlcction  as  transformaii\c.  Si\  ^|uancrs 
tia\  course  work  plus  thesis  proieet. 
eil.  Begin  September  2002.  L'ni\ersity 
ian'  of  the  Lake/Mundeieiii  Seniinaiy, 
Maple,  Mundelein,  IL  6()()6().  Contact 
Bertram:  (847)  <^7()-4S04; 
ii@usml.e(hi;  W  ell  site:  \v\\  w.usmi.edti. 

OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  \Mth 
rem  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 

■iiid  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  g\iid- 
iLiulent  study.  Accredited.  Concenrra- 
pastoral  super\'ision,  C.P.E.,  I  lisjianic 

For  infomiation  write  or  call:  Oblate 
3f  Theology,  28.S  Oblate  Drive,  San 

TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  .Ul-1.^66.  \'isit 
I  site  at:  www.ost.edu. 

ons 

NT  DEAN/FACULTY  POSITION  Sacreil 
ajor  Seminar)'  is  accepting  applications 
-rime  theologate  taculU'  member.  This 
'ill  also  serve  as  Assistant  Dean  lor  the 
for  Ministry  with  responsibilities  f()r 

■  advising  for  degree/diploma  lav  min- 
ents,  particularly  students  preparing  for 
lanent  diaconate  and  ministr)'  in  urban 
Candidate  must  have  doctorate  in  theol- 
ical  studies,  religious  studies  or  ediica- 
limum  5  years  experience  in  education, 
Iministration  or  pastoral  work.  Ciood 
ication  skills  and  the  abilitv  to  work  col- 
dly with  faculty,  stafl,  students  and  the 
ncies  sei-ved  by  the  seminary;  abiliu'  to 
anish  a  plus.  Proficienc\'  with  personal 

(knowledge  of  Microsoft  Office  prod- 
erred).  Commitment  to  advancing  the 
''s  mission.  Send  re.sume  to:  Dean  of 

■  Sacred  Heart  Major  Seminan,  2701 
.Blvd.,  Detioit,  MI4S206. 

:  JE  EDITOR.  The  Catholic  Spirit,  the 
ewspaper  of  the  Roman  (Catholic  Dio- 
l  ^Tieeling-Charleston  locateil  in  W'lieel- 
^  'a.,  seeks  an  associate  editor  widi  strong 
S  a  proven  abilit}'  to  uork  in  an  exacriiig, 
il'  ilrixen  environment  to  produce  a  high 
I'  ii-\vspaper  and  other  pul)lications  b\' 
li  iiL;  writing,  photographic  and  editorial 
^  mil  and  experience.  Responsibilities 
1  lude:  covering  events  throughout  West 
■  I  \innng  news  and  feature  stories,  coor- 
'  i^signments  for  freelance  writers  and 
'    I'licrs,  copyediting,  writing  headlines 

 IS,  proofreading,  taking  photos  .uid 

>  ^disciplinary  and  multimedia  wiirk  m 
1   iitinent  of  Communications.  Knowl- 


edge ol  .Microsotl  OITkv  a  must;  familiaritv  uith 
(Juark  and  Photoshop  an  asset.  Preler  master's 
degree  \.)  in  |ournalism,  communications  or 
public  leLitions,  but  will  consider  bachelor's 
ilegTce  (B. A.)  with  related  training  and/or  experi- 
ence, itleal  candiilate  sh{)uld  be  in  harmony  with 
the  le.ichings  ami  traditions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  must  ha\e  the  abilitA'  to 
work  coll.ibor.itu el\  in  a  te;im  einironment, 
travel  throughotu  W  est  \  irgmia  and  maintain  a 
tlexible  schedule  (some  evenings  and  weekends). 
I'xcellent  salar\  and  benefits  including  40.^(b) 
retirement  pkin  .md  health  insurance.  Please 
respond  with  resume,  writing  and  photographic 
portlolio  to:  liuman  Resources  Office,  Diocese 
of  W'heeling-C^harleston,  1.^00  Byron  Street, 
Wheeling.  \\'\'  26003;  Fax:  OM)  2.^^-08^0; 
e-iiuiil:  mnau@d\\ c.org. 

PRINCIPAL.  \ A  I  IX  I  FV  PREPARATORY 


S(;i  l< )( )F,  ISosion,  seeks  a  pnncipal.  Sponsored 
b\  the  Jesuits  of  \eu  I'iigland,  Nativ  ity  Pre|i 
(grailes  5-8)  provides  a  quality  tuition-fi"ee  edu- 
cation to  6.S  bov's  of  all  faiths  from  low-income 
families.  Now  in  its  12th  year,  N.P.  is  the  second 
oldest  of  the  Nativity-motlel  schools,  Its  gn-adu- 
ates  attend  private  and  independent  secondarv' 
schools  throughout  New  F'ngland.  I  "he  Princi- 
pal reports  to  the  I'  xecurive  Director.  'Fogether 
thev  collaborate  in  the  administration  of  the 
school,  rile  Principal  is  responsible  for  the 
school's  acaileiiuc  program,  its  taculr\  and  stu- 
ilents.  \  |ob  Llescription  is  available  at 
www. nativin,  boston. org.  Duties  to  be  assumed 
in  July  20')2.  Oanditlates  should  possess  appro- 
priate teaching/administrative  experience.  Sub- 
mit a  detailed  resume  with  contact  infomiation 
for  references,  salarv  requirements  anti  a  person- 
al statement  of  interest  by  Dec.  1,  2001,  to:  Rev. 


"Listen... with  the  ear  of  your  heart...for  my  word  is  meant  for  you."  (Rule  of  Benedict) 

Master  of  Arts  in  Theology 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Studies 
Master  of  DiviNm' 
Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Ministry 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Music 

Programs  of  acaJeniic 
excellence  integrated  with 
preparation  for  spiritual  an  J 
pastoral  leadership. 
Fellowships  and  full  tuition 
scholarships  cnxiilablc. 

^  Saint  John's 

School  of  Theiilof^'v  Seminarv 
College\ille,  Minnesoti    56321         f  |^ 

mbanken@csbsiu.eciu  •  http://www.csbs 

iu.edu/sot  •  800-361-8318 

How  Jesus  Died:  the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature  presenting  the  comf>rehc')i,sk'c'  medical, 
forensic  and  historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  prulcssuin.illv-pi-iiLlui.eil  tcature-len^;rb  video,  now  Jfcst>  Hlbli:  THE  UNAL  1^ 
III  iL  K^  IS  :i  coniprebcnsive  presentation  ot  ever\-  detail  of  Jesus'  final  hours,  li.ini 
His  L-ntry  into  Jerusalem  tor  the  Last  Supper,  tbrouyb  His  prayerful  a^ony  in  the 
O.irden  ut  Octbseiiiane,  His  trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate,  the  scoury- 
int;,  the  cnnvninu  with  tliurns,  the  hnilal  ascent  to  Giili:otlia  hearing  the  weit^bt 
1  it  the  truss,  the  iiailiiiL;  1 4  His  hands  and  tcet,  and  those  tiiial  three  hours .  4  ii  ir- 
iiient,  eniliiTj  in  His  death 

The  euinnieiirirv  ut  tour  wurld-renuu ned  experts  m  their  fields  uill  '_;i\e  \uii  the 
must  thuruuL^h  understanding;  it  is  pussihle  tu  aLL|iiire  ul  the  re.ility  ut  lesus'  p.is- 
siun  fruiii  the  perspeetues  ut  a  medical  examiner,  a  physieian  expert  on  pain,  a 
historian  :insl  an  aichaeuluyist. 


Nothint;  will  ever  hriny  yuu  eluser  ru  an  iindeisrandii 
IKAV  IbM-smm  Tilt  FINAL  |S|M 


;  ut  what  Jesris  endii 


1  copy:  $29.95 

I  IS  U     SllirriNi  i  AND 
II.ANliflNt; 

Guarantee: 


DiSPONIBLE  EN  ESPANOL 


TO  CMIHER: 

1-800-303-9595 
www.trinitypictures.com 

Complete  Salisfaclioii  or  Your  Money  Bai  k  williiii  'Ml  days 


I'hslll 
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UNIVERSITY  of 


DAYTON 


The  Ph.D.  in 
Theology 


Faculty  in  Theology  and  Ethics 


Michael  H.  Barnes,  Ph.D.  (Marquette) 
Dennis  M.  Doyle,  Ph.D.  (Catholic  University) 
James  L.  Heft,  S.M.,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Brad  Kallenberg,  Ph.D.  (Fuller) 
M.  Therese  Lysaught,  Ph.D.  (Duke) 
William  P.  Roberts,  Ph.D.  (Marquette) 
Terrence  W.  Tilley,  Ph.D.  (G.T.U.,  Berkeley) 


Faculty  in  Historical  Theology 


John  A.  McGrath,  S.M.,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Cecilia  A.  Moore,  Ph.D.  (Virginia) 
Maureen  A.  Tilley,  Ph.D.  (Duke) 
Sandra  Yocum  Mize,  Ph.D.  (Marquette) 


Associated  Department  and  University  Faculty 


Vincent  Branick,  S.S.D.  (Biblicum),  Bible 
Una  M.  Cadegan,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania),  American  Studies 
Joseph  Kozar,  S.M.,  Ph.D.  (Toronto),  Bible 
Laura  Leming,  F.M.I.,  Ph.D.  (Boston  College),  Sociology 
Paul  Marshall,  S.M.,  D.  Min.  (C.T.U.,  Chicago),  Spirituality 
Judith  Martin,  S.S.J.,  Ph.D.  (McMaster),  World  Religions 
Mark  Rye,  Ph.D.,  (Bowling  Green),  Psychology 
Anthony  B.  Smith,  Ph.D.  (Minnesota),  Religion  and  Culture 
Pamela  Thimmes,  O.S.F.,  Ph.D.  (Vanderbilt),  Bible 
William  Vance  Trollinger,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  History 
Angela  Ann  Zukowski,  M.H.S.H.,  D.Min.  (United), 
Communications 


Distinguished  Visiting  Professors 


1999:  Michael  Cuneo  (Anthropology,  Fordham) 
1999,  2000,  2001 ;  William  Portier  (Theology, 

Mount  St.  Mary's,  Emmitsburg) 
2001:  James  D.  Davidson  (Sociology,  Purdue) 
2002:  Mel  Piehl  (History,  Valparaiso) 
TBD:  M.  Shawn  Copeland  (Theology,  Marquette) 


A  commitment  to  doing  inculturateclit 

theology  in  the  U.S.  Catholic  context. 

A  focus  on  interdisciplinary  research  the 
integrates  social  scientific  and  historic 
methods. 

A    generous    financial    aid    progran  f. 
Fellowships/assistantships    (renewabk  K 
provide  stipends  and  full  tuition  remissic 
for  qualified  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  students. 

A  Catholic  and  Marianist  university. 


For  further  information  and  applications  for 
the  Ph.D.  program  and  for  M.A.  programs  in 
Theological  Studies  and  Pastoral  Ministry, 
contact: 

Terrence  W.  Tilley,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

Religious  Studies  Department 

University  of  Dayton 

300  College  Park 

Dayton  OH  45469-1530 
Phone:  937-229-4321 
Website:  http://www.udayton.edu/~relstudy 
Email:  RelStudy@notes.udayton.edu 


Join  us  in  bringing  a  lasting  end 
to  poverty  across  this  nation.  Give  to  the 
Catholic  Campaign  for  Human  Development. 

For  more  information,  or  to  get  involved  in  ttie  worl<  of  CCHD,  call  the 
Catholic  Campaign  for  Human  Development  at  800-946-4CHD  or  visit  our 
web  sites  at  www.usccb.org/cchd  and  www.povertyusa.org. 
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W  illmni  Caniphcll,  S.J.,  Nativity  Prep,  30 
R.imkiiCirIc,  R..\lnin,  ma  0:1:0. 

THE  SISTERS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  APOSTOLATE 

(Pallnttincs)  arc  looking  for  an  ASSOCIATE 
X'OCA  I  IOX  DIRF.cfoR  for  their  vocation 
ofticc.  The  .Associate  Director  is  responsible  for 
manaifina  the  vocation  office,  attending  profes- 
sional meetings,  working  with  the  Pallottine 
memhership,  planning  programs,  fostering  and 
nurninnt.'  xocacions  in  general  and  in  particular 

letters 

Different  Findings 

While  I  agree  with  the  Rev.  James  Gar- 
neau's  basic  premise  in  "More  Priestly 
Fraternity"  (10/22)  that  priests  need  and 
deserve  communities  of  support,  my 
own  research  and  other  studies  on  semi- 
naries o\  er  the  past  20  \  ears  would  yield 
elifferent  findings  on  a  number  of  other 
points.  The  statement  that  papal 
encyclicals  "are  no  longer  offered  as  part 
of  most  seminar}'  curricula"  is  demon- 
strabK"  inaccurate.  Within  the  past  fi\  e 
years  or  so,  I  ha\e  visited  even'  major 
seminar)'  and  theologate  in  the  United 
States  (and  many  in  other  countries). 
During  inter\'iews  with  ox  er  500  facult}' 
members,  almost  all  of  them  spoke  of 
the  foundations  of  their  instruction  as 
residing  in  Sacred  Scripture  and  tradi- 
tional teachings  of  the  church,  found 
especialK'  but  not  exclusively  in  encycli- 
cals of  the  past  half  centiny.  Discussions 
with  at  least  as  many  seminarians  sug- 
gest that  indeed  facult)'  do  attend  to 
these  important  documents.  (Iranted, 
what  is  taught  is  not  always  what  is 
learned  b\'  seminarians  and  others  who 
are  stink  ing  theology. 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  seminan,' 
formation  is  polarized  by  "different 
liturgical  rubrics,  |and|  contrasting 
teachings  w  ith  regarti  to  faith  and 
morals,"  1  ha\e  found  something  t]uite 
different;  that  is,  remarkable  adherence 
to  authentic  expressions  of  both  worship 
and  doctrine  .is  permitted  by  the  rich 
tradition  of  the  church.  'I  hough  my 
ow  n  judgment  mav  be  flawed  or  incom- 
plete in  these  matters,  the  public  state- 
ments of  bishops  w  ho  ha\  e  themselves 
\  isited  and  evaluated  seminaries  over  the 
past  two  decades  would  concur  w  ith  the 
positive  findings  of  my  research. 

The  ardcle  asserts  that  young  priests 
(though  many  newK'  ordainetl  are  not 
particularly  young)  face  great  animosit)' 


to  the  Pallottine  Sisters.  Kequirenieiits;  liache- 
lor's  degi'ee  (preferably  theologv/ministn /com- 
munications), prior  professional  experience  witli 
planning  and  implementing  vocation  aware- 
ness/educational programs  and  actinties,  a  will- 
ingness to  learn  about  the  Pallottines  and  their 
charism,  abilit)'  to  help  identily-  potential  mem- 
bers for  the  Pallottine  Family,  abilit}'  to  plan 
financially  and  general  computer  literaa.  Salaiy 
negotiable,  benefits  included.  Please  contact:  Sis- 


as  diey  seek  "to  fashion  a  new  priesd}' 
culture."  Some  recent  extensive  research 
(conducted  by  Dean  I  loge  and  others  at 
The  Catholic  University  of  .America)  on 
"The  F'wst  Five  Years  of  Priesthood" 
suggests  a  different  d\  namic.  'The  suidy 
shows  that  the  recenth  oixlained  feel 
tremendous  support  and  encourage- 
ment from  pastors  and  other  priests,  as 
well  as  from  parishioners.  Certainly 
e.xceprions  to  this  generally  positive 
environment  can  be  found.  Good  rela- 
tionship among  longtime  priests  and 
those  recently  ordained  is  a  two-w  ay 
street,  requiring  at  least  some  openness 
on  both  sides  to  learn  from  each  other. 
Presb\terates  are,  after  all,  intergenera- 
tional  and  increasingly  internarional,  so 
special  efforts  are  needed  to  fomi  rela- 
tionships and  bonds  of  all  kinds.  The 
new  Hoge  research  will  enrich  our 
understanding  of  the  experiences  of  a 
brcjad  sample  of  the  newly  ordained  and 
will  show  how  imiiortant  these  relation- 
ships are  in  the  retention  of  priests,  thus 
reinforcing  the  point  ot  the  article  that 
emphasizes  the  neeil  for  priestly  frater- 
nit\ . 

Katanna  Schuth.  O.S.F. 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Creative  Ways 

The  l\e\  .  James  danieaii  is  right  in 
identifying  isolation  and  Idiieliness  as 
one  of  the  priman'  problems  iliocesan 
priests  face  today  (10/22).  It  is  untler- 
stantlable  that  seminarians  he  knows  are 
tn'inu  to  find  creative  ways  to  deal  w  ith 
this  problem.  I  lowe\'er,  Kalay's  semi- 
narians are  not  the  first  in  the  church  to 
notice  the  problem.  Mosements  like  the 
lesus  Caritas  prayer  gniu|is  lor  priests 
and  other  support  groups  have  been  in 
existence  for  \  ears.  I  woukl  dare  say  that 
in  some  tlioceses  they  are  flourishing. 

I  am  afi-aid  that  the  seminarians 
described  in  the  article  are  creating 


ter  .\lichele  Ruggiero,  St.  Patrick's 
Box  11«,  Hamman,  NY  10''':Ci.  Ph;  (K-  J 
9007;  fax:  (S4.S)78.3-424.?.  ] 

Retreats  , 

CAMPION  RENEWAL  CENTER  (A\'eston,  Sil 
William  Barry,  SJ.  Retreats:  Nov.  30- 
Dec.  7-9,  :i)()l;  Feb.  22-24;  April  26-2! 
Si:0  per  weekend.  Call  (7«1)  788-681(    ^  ' 
vTOvv.campioncenter.org.  ; 


some  of  their  own  problems.  Thej 
to  limit  preny  narrow  ly  just  which 
diocesan  priests  they  want  priestly    , . 
ternit)'  with.  WTien  I  was  newly 
ordained  {\^>7}),  some  young  pries 
made  the  mistake  of  rejecting  olde 
priests  who  tlidn't  share  in  an  ill-d( 
"spirit  of  A'atican  II."  The  article 
describes  some  of  today's  seminar! 
rejecting  us  fifty-somethings  who  < 
posediv  don't  share  in  an  ill-define 
"vision  of  Pope  John  Paul  II."  Mai 
us  weren't  really  at  peace  in  the  pri 
hood  until  we  developed  respect  fo 
priests  w  ho  canie  out  of  an  immigi 
background  and  then  ga\  e  spiritual 
leadership  to  parishioners  during  d 
crises  of  the  Depression  and  Work 
War  II.  I  predict  that  Father  Gamf 
seminarians  won't  be  at  peace  in  th 
priesthood  until  they  develop  respe 
those  who  came  out  of  the  stifling 
1950's  and  found  themselves  giving 
spiriuial  leadership  in  the  lawless  A  ' 
Aquarius. 

I  don't  deny  that  priests  ordain, 
the  V)60\  or  70's  w  ill  have  a  lot  to 
answer  for.  I  don't  even  tleny  that  s 
of  us  are  still  causing  problems  for  t 
church.  I  would  onh'  ask  that  P'athe 
Cjarneau's  seminarians  not  assume  1 ' 
those  of  us  who  are  still  guiltx'  of  thq 
poor  taste  of  the  P^60's  are  by  neceW 
also  guilt\  of  liturgical  or  doctrinal 
abuses.  1  woukl  ask  them  not  to  labuS; 
but  to  take  the  trouble  to  get  to  kno' 
us.  If  we  inidille-aged  priests  return  t 
hivor,  we  will  probably  all  find  that  • 
really  can  be  one  presbyterate. 

'I'he  article  also  implies  that  mir^ 
tering  with  tbe  unorilainetl  (and  prej 
suinabK  w  ith  pcrnianeni  deacons)  i^r 
source  of  discomfort  for  some  semirc- 
ans.  For  as  main  dccailes  as  I  can  foit 
see,  die  ministr\  of  lay  persons  in  | 
parishes  will  continue  to  be  a  factofje- 
Future  priests  w  ill  hav  e  to  lead  by  ccj 
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inij  with  non-priest  ministers,  or 

<  increasing  isolation. 

(Rev.)  Thomas  Extejt 
Toledo,  Ohio 

»ursuing 

ally  enjo\  L-il  Karla  Manternacli's 
'Staying'  (Catholic  at  'I  wlmua  - 
ling"  (10/15).  She  is  able  to  see 
ilue  in  remaining  with  the  insti- 
church. 

ve  worked  with  young  people 
'my  life,  antl  1  find  their  honesty 
ilism  inspiring.  I  also  find  that 
f  them  who  believe  the  message 
worth  pursuing  fail  to  see  the 
as  a  valuable  resource  for  chan- 
hat  pursuit.  Perhaps  instead  of 
iging  them  to  get  back  to  the  tra- 
practices  of  the  church,  the 
needs  to  recognize  that  Jesus  has 
i  his  address,  as  someone  said, 
moved  out  of  strucuires  and 
rs  and  hierarchy  (if  he  ever  was 
nd  is  to  be  found  among  the 
d  needy.  That  is  where  many 
leople  find  him. 

;ems  that  today  it  is  not  so  much 
•  of  meeting  Jesus  first  in  church 
n  moving  out  to  serve  him 
die  needy;  it  is  rather  the  other 
and:  our  meeting  of  Jesus  in  the 
r  II gs  us  to  our  church.  Then  per- 
5   can  work  to  transform  our 
[j  into  the  people  of  Ciod. 

Lucy  Fuchs 
Brandon.  Fla. 

cj  nities 

11  I  )U  for  your  insightful  article 
11  m  the  struggles  that  female  ex- 
1  s  face  upon  re-entering  die  com- 
1  "W  omen  Set  Free"  (10/22).  The 
c    nature  ot  diese  obstacles  often 
i  I  mien  feeling  overwhelmetl  t(  > 
I   1  of  relapse  into  their  former 

I  '  s  I  if  drug  abuse  and  criminal 
fortunately,  there  is  a  gi^owing 

II  I  it  organizations  that  support 

I  lurage  this  underserved  [lopula- 
1.1  Missouri,  Let's  Start  and  Moth- 
ai'  (",hildren  Together  are  collabora- 

<  ini/.ations  in  which  female 

Jl|  ders  diemselves  facilitate  support 
u'  mentor  one  another  and  advo- 
s\  stemic  change  at  the  state  capi- 

i  se  women  prove  that  fonnerly 
sri  ated  women  can  be  an  incredible 

t  iciety  if  they  are  given  suppc  )it  u  i 


make  health)-  choices  and  are  invited  to 
claim  the  ojiportunities  available  to 
them. 

Janel  Esker 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Law  and  Morality 

1  read  with  approval  Thomas 
McCarthy's  observations  on  our  near- 
death  experience  and  took  special  note 
of  his  call  for  a  "national  soul  search- 
ing and  disinterested  re-e\aluation  of 
our  culture"  (10/22).  Then  I  picked  up 
|ohn  (lourtne\'  Alurra\  's  \  ^>(t()  collec- 


tion of  essays,  IVc  Hold  I'hfsc  'I  rtiths. 
Father  Murray  made  the  same  call  40 
years  ago. 

1  write  to  you  because  you  may  be 
one  of  the  few  places  in  our  world 
where  scholars  may  begin  the  s(jul 
searching  and  the  re-evaluation.  A  few 
subjects  come  to  mind:  the  natural  law 
basis  of  our  c(jmm(jn  lav\';  the  objective 
basis  for  personal  and  international 
morality;  justice  involves  more  than 
positixe  law. 

Anthony  F.  Avallone 
Radium  Spnngs,  N.M. 
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Cycle 

A 


$12.95  each 


Faith-sharing  reflections  on  the 
Sunday  gospels, 
available  in  English  and  Spanish 

"Excellent  for  staffs,  faculties,  small  faith  communities,  and 
pastoral  councils  to  name  just  a  few." 


For  the 
prayer 
planners  in 
your  parish 

"We're  using 
PRAYERTIME'^as  a 
couple  and  with  our 
small  Christian 
community  of  24 
years.  It's  that 
good!" 


K.-iililct-n  iV  James  McGinnis 
hisIiILilL'  Uji  FciiLC  ,ind  JustiLe 
Si.  Louis.  MO 


l.oughUin  Snficld,  S  T, 
Co-.iulhor,  Htiililiiiy  CoHuiiiiiiily:  i  hii^liiin,  (.'turnip,  Vital 


Buy  10  books  for  $W.50  (.Save  25''/c)  ■  Cycles  A.  B  &  C  set  $3 1. MS 
Free  sessions  avaihtble  online  ■  Over  SO  faith-sharinii  titles  &  videos 


RENEW  International 

Toll  free:  I -8S8-433-322 1  (orders  only) 
Telephone:  908-769-5400 

ki;ni;w       c     ,  I,  „ 

iM! i.NviH.xM  h-mail:  Resourcesfe'renewintl.oig 

Check  out  our  Online  Bookstore  @  www.renewintl.org 
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the  word 


Future  Shock 

Thirty-third  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  November  18,  2001 

Readings:  Mai.  3:19-20;  Ps.  98:  2  Thes.  3:7-12;  Lk.  21:5-19 

your  pcrsrccnincc  yo/i  xv  ill  secure  your  lives''''  (Lk.  2]:19) 


Till'  RF\DI\(,S  leave 
most  (Catholics  ill  at  ease  ami 
pu/./,leil,  ami  the\  often  rele- 
gate their  message  to  tunda- 
mentalist  television  esangelists  shouting 
ahout  the  eoming  enii  of  the  worlil. 
Ahilaehi  thought  that  the  ilay  oFthe  Lord 
w  as  coming,  antl  it  did  not  come;  JeSLis 
savs  that  "this  generation  will  not  pass 
awav"  until  all  the  predictions  about  the 
return  ot  the  Son  ot  Man  w  ill  he  fulfilled 
(Lk.  21:.i2),  and  Paul  expected  to  he  ali\e 
at  the  return  of  jesus.  But  all  these  expec- 
tations were  not  fulfilled,  and  e\en  the 
most  ardent  millennialists  toilay  are  con- 
stanth  revising  their  timetable.  1  hough 
it  surfaces  at  mten'als  throughout  history, 
a  sense  that  the  world  is  about  to  enil, 
follow  ed  b\  the  return  of  jesus,  has  nev  er 
been  part  of  the  mainstream  of  (Catholic 
thought.  We  live  between  the  times,  not 
in  antici|iation  of  the  end  of  time.  Y.  S. 
l.liot  ma\'  better  exjiress  our  conscious- 
ness: "  Lhis  is  the  way  the  worUl  ends/ 
\ot  w  ith  a  bang  l)iit  a  w  himper"  ("  I  he 
Hollow  Men"). 

( )f  all  the  Lv  angelists,  Luke  grappletl 
most  with  the  tradition  of  an  iiiuuinent 
Second  (loming.  As  this  expectation 
begins  to  wane,  Luke  adapts  older  tratli- 
tion  to  a  growing  sense  that  discipleship 
woulil  be  plaved  out  ov  er  the  long  course 
of  historv — somewhat  awkwardly,  since 
the  proverb  that  not  a  hair  on  vour  heatl 
will  be  harmed  follows  a  prctliction  of 
execution!  I  ie  tells  (Christians  to  take  up 
their  cross  ilailv  ('^:33)  w  hile  the\  pra\  for 
their  dailv  bread,  every  day  (11:3).  In 
today's  ( iospel,  jesLis  shifts  the  focus  to 
the  need  for  faithful  witness  and  assures 
the  tlisciples  of  ( lod's  protection  at  times 
of  persecution,  in  Luke  (as  in  John)  the 
Sjiirit  will  guide  the  church  during  the 
time  of  Jesus'  absence — ^^iesus  remem- 
bered and  jesus  present,  rather  than 


expected,  shapes  their  communi- 
ties. 

Still,  iluring  this  .Xilvent  more 
than  anv  in  recent  history,  Jesus' 
predictions  of  the  ilestruction  of 
the  l  emple,  war  and  natural  dis- 
aster— all  bringing  persecution  in 
their  wake — seem  hauntingh' 
contemporary.  Such  language, 
called  apocaUptic  ("re\elation  of 
(lOil's  plan  for  history"),  flour- 
ished in  the  Bible  in  times  of 
national  crisis  and  often  among 
persecuted  people.  Its  purpose 
was  not  to  foster  s|K'culation  about 
when  (i(ul  wotild  intervene,  but  to 
encourage  dispirited  people  by  proclaim- 
ing that  God  is  in  control  of  histor\-  and 
that  punishment  of  the  w  ickeil  w  ill  come 
about  by  (iod's  doing,  not  by  acts  of 
human  vengeance.  This  literature  pro- 
vicles  an  alternate  view  of  history,  from 
(ioil's  side,  and  sunuiions  j-)eople  to  faith 
and  ho|ie. 

doming  at  the  eml  of  the  "roaring 
'>()'s,"  the  events  of  Sept.  1  I  ami  the  fol- 
lowing weeks  have  darkened  the  bright 
skies  v\  ith  threatening  thunderclouds.  A 
culture  of  fear  pervailes  even  preschool 
classes,  heightened  by  round-the-clock 
metlia  saturation.  Though  Jesus  speaks  of 
suffering  still  in  the  future,  Luke's  com- 
luunitv  hatl  already  experienced  the 
ilestruction  of  the  l  emple,  the  death  of 
the  first  Apostles,  and  even  betraval  by 
lovetl  ones,  ^'et  Luke's  Jesus  promises 
them  "wortls  and  a  vvistlom"  to  sustain 
them  and  savs  that  their  jierseverance  w  ill 
save  them. 

As  Luke  g;ive  wortls  and  wistlom  to 
his  coinmunitv  ,  the  church  is  summoned 
at  this  critical  time  to  find  wortls  of  hope 
for  the  future  and  a  wisdom  that  will 
guide  our  lives.  A  recent  issue  of  this 
maga/ine  (lO/S)  is  a  parade  example  of 


1(1. 


ethical  guidelines  for  a  fragile 
combined  with  a  stirring  message 
on  how  to  preach  at  a  time  of  su 
Today's  [isalm  respijnse  yearns  foi  a| 
who  will  g(nern  the  world  with 
and  equity.  As  a  communit 
embraces  all  people  and  all  culru 
church  possesses  a  unique  ability 
the  voices  of  suffering  in  all  langua 
to  see  the  image  of  God  in  pe(  :i 
everv  creed  and  color.  Human  si 
and  ev  en  human  sin  can  also  offer ;  ir 
a  |irivileged  time  for  renewal,  re) 
and  new  directions  that  may  give 
the  hope  that  "there  will  arise  the 
justice  with  its  healing  rays"  (,\Lil. 

John  R.  Donah 

p r ay i ng  with  s c r i pt i 

•  Prayerfully  place  before  God  youi, 
fears  and  hopes  about  the  future.  M 

•  Join  with  others  in  praying  for  H 
"words  and  wisdom"  that  can  guid" 
church  concerned  about  injustice 
suffering. 

•  As  the  liturgical  year  draws  to  a 
close,  pray  with  special  gratitude  fi 
graces  received  over  the  past  year 
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DIETRICH  VON  HILDEBRANP 


Transformation 
In  Christ 


TRANSFORMATION  IN  CHRIST 

Dietrich  ivii  Hildebrand 
This  modern  spiritual  classic  is  a  sublime 
and  practical  study  of  the  true  path  to 
holiness  for  those  who  love  Christ.  Von 
Hildebrand  clarifies  the  spiritual  atti- 
tudes necessary  for  Christian  perfection, 
and  treats  the  Beatitudes  with  beautv 
and  depth  to  help  every  serious  Christ- 
ian practice  these  teachings  of  Christ. 
5?,b  pn^c^.  Sewn  Sotkom:  $19.95 


CONTROVERSIES 

High-Level  Catholic  Apologetics 

Karl  Keating 

Keating  presents  writings  from  five  of 
his  favorite  apologists  who  give  a  clear 
and  forceful  exposition  of  Catholic 
truth.  These  five  well-known  British 
writers  had  strong  convictions,  were 
not  afraid  of  controversy,  and  defended 
the  truth  with  vigor  and  charity.  The 
five  apologists  are  John  Henry  New- 
man, Hilaire  Belloc,  Herbert  Thurston, 

Ronald  Knox.     ISIIpiv^a,  Sewn  Snflunvr.  $14.95 


Liiiin 


The  Go.|>«-l  of 

LUKE 


IGNATIUS  STUDY  BIBLE 

The  GospH'l  of  Luke 
Scott  Hahn  and  Curtis  Mitch  present 
fresh  insights  and  inspiring  commentary 
on  the  Gospel  of  Luke  from  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  edition  in  this  third 
volume  of  the  new  Ignatius  Study  Bible 
series.  Containing  Bible  study  helps  and 
tools,  it  also  includes  insights  from  the 
Church  Fathers,  topical  essays,  word 
studies  and  charts,  study  questions. 

ino  pn^cs,  SofkoviT.  $9.95 


AdV[NT.  eHRIMMA 


.>^Jir  ITIPHANY  IN  *>■ 
I  I'OMESIK  LHURCH 


ADVENT  CHRISTMAS, 
AND  EPIPHANY  IN  THE 
DOMESTIC  CHURCH 

Catlicriiw  and  Peter  Foiir}iier 
An  illustrated  book  of  wonderful 
activities  for  families  to  better 
understand  and  celebrate  the 
Advent,  Christmas  and  Epiphany 
seasons.  A  large  size,  spiral  bound  volume,  this  is  perfect  for 
families  to  learn  and  share  the  joys  of  this  time  of  the  liturgi- 
cal year.  These  home-tested  activities  will  help  Catholic  fami- 
lies "take  back"  Christmas  one  charming  tradition  at  a  time. 

//()  /'/i\'('s,  Spnal  hound,  $14.95 


1^    i  n . 


A  Man  of  S 
the  Beatitudes 


uorgio  rrassati 


A  MAN  OF  THE  BEATITUDES 

Pier  Giorgio  Frassati 

Luciniia  Frassati 

A  beguiling  and  moving  biographv  of 
Pier  Giorgio  Frassati,  a  handsome,  ath- 
letic and  fun-loving  voung  man  from  a 
rich,  Italian  family  in  the  1920's  who 
was  beatified  by  Pope  John  Paul  II.  Pier 
Giorgio  turned  from  a  life  of  privilege  to 
one  devoted  to  the  poor,  and  was  a 
courageous  witness  of  Christian  faith 
and  charity  to  others.  Ilhi^trated. 

V  pii^cs,  Si'wii  Soth  oivr,  $12.95 


CAPTIVE  FLAMES 

Ronald  Kiio.x 

The  well-known  convert  and  apologist 
Ronald  Knox  presents  a  series  on  his 
favorite  saints,  men  and  women  of 
history  who  were  "inflamed  with  the 
love  of  Christ."  Knox  shows  how  these 
heroes  struggled  with  the  same  spiritu- 
al battles  as  modern  believers,  and 
overcame  them  with  faith,  courage, 
and  virtue.  Includes  St.  Cecilia,  St. 
Thomas  More,  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Philip 
Neri,  St.  Anselm,  St.  Joan  of  Arc,  and  many  more. 
1S4  pp,  Srwn  Sflftcinvn  $12.95 


TOLKIEN:  A  CELEBRATION 

Collected  Writings 
on  a  Literarif  Lcgacif 

Edited  by  joseph  Pearce 
With  the  huge  interest  in  T)lkien's 
writings  due  to  the  major  movie  on  hi'- 
classic  r/;i'  Lord  of  the  Rings,  this  collec- 
tion celebrates  J.R.R.  Tolkien's  great 
literary  legacy  and  the  spiritual  values 
that  undergird  his  imaginary  Middle- 
earth.  Fourteen  Tolkien  experts 
contributed  to  this  insightful  work, 
and  it  will  be  much-treasured  by  those 
literary  hero.  210  ;«x''-.  Srwu  SotiiOivi:$i2.9' 


DESIDERATA 

A  Teenager's  Jotirncit  to  God 

David  P  Eieh 

This  book  explores  the  15  mysteries  of 
the  Rosary  to  help  teens  understand 
the  important  Christian  virtues  and 
how  to  live  them.  It  is  filled  with  sto- 
ries of  saints  and  heroes  that  show  how 
the  lessons  of  the  Rosary  have  been  put 
into  practice.  Saints  like  Francis  oi 
Assisi,  Joan  of  Arc,  Kateri  Tekakwitha, 
and  Maximilian  Kolbe  teach  us 
through  this  book  what  it  means  to  choose  Lhi  isi  u'\  er\da\'. 

2511  pp,  Sewn  Softiovci;  $12  95 
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Books  for  personal  growth  and  transformation  New  releases  ■  Fall  20^ 


Women 


Remarkable  Women,  Remarkable  Wisdom 

A  Daybook  of  Reflections 

Sister  Mary  Francis  Cangloff,  O.S.F. 

Take  a  break  each  day  with  a  moment  of  reflection  on 
WiSI  K  )M    one  of  the  great  women  of  history.  Inside  you  will  find  a 
mentor  for  each  day  of  the  year  with  a  short  biography, 

I         .;  ,.        a  quote  by  or  about  her,  a  quote  from  Scripture  and  a 

I  "  few  reflections  to  help  you  absorb  the  message  and 

meaning  of  each  unique  life  Some  of  these  women  you 
will  know,  and  some  you  will  meet  here  for  the  first  time,  but  all  have  some 
special  insight  into  the  burden  and  blessing  of  being  a  woman.  Let  their  wis- 
dom inspire  you  to  find  your  own.  B3526  $24.95 

Woman,  You  are  Free 

A  Spirituality  for  Women  in  Luke 

Susan  Yanos 

Susan  Yanos  here  explores  what  liberation  means  for 
women    personally,  socially,  spiritually  -  not  as  an  ideo- 
logical feminist  but  as  a  critical  thinker  trying  to  make 
sense  of  her  life.  Beginning  with  an  in-depth  look  at  the 
story  of  Martha  and  Mary  in  Part  One,  Yanos  guides  the 
reader  into  an  examination  of  how  women  have  related 
to  God  and  how  fesus  relates  to  women  in  Luke's  Gospel  and  Acts.  Pari  Two 
guides  the  reader  toward  a  response  to  the  radical  freedom  Jesus  offers, 
focusing  "less  on  serving  God  and  more  on  letting  God  serve  us."  Part  Three 
explores  women's  social  and  political  power  and  how  they  can  claim  and  use 
that  power  properly,  performing  "true  acts  of  goodness  rather  than  acts  of 
do-goodism."  B4131  $8.95 


Called 'J  Marriage 


Called  to  Marriage 

Journeying  Together  Tow/ard  God 


2  Carol  Luebering 

Though  we  human  beings  often  see  marriage  as  a  means 
iif  fulfilling  earthly  longings,  Carol  Luebering  shows  us 
iiow  union  with  a  spouse  helps  us  fulfill  spiritual  longings 
IS  well,  and,  indeed,  may  bring  us  to  communion  with 
God.  The  intimate  knowing  of  another  human  being,  she 
says,  IS  our  approach  to  learning  the  nature  of  God.  In  an  Introduction,  six 
chapters  and  a  postscript,  we  look  back  with  the  author  at  our  experience 
and  to  see  how  it  has  led  us  in  this  way.  Each  chapter  ends  with  questions  for 
reflection  The  book  is  designed  to  help  the  reader  reflect,  alone  or  with  a 
spouse,  on  "what  God  has  already  written  across  the  map  of  your  own  mar- 
ried life "  B3895  $6.95 

Practical  Catechesis 

Visions  and  Tasks  for  Catechetical  Leaders 

Judith  Dunlap 

With  the  National  Pastoral  Life  Center 

Teachers  of  religious  education  and  would-be  catechists 
will  find  valuable  practical  and  spiritual  aid  in  Practical 
Catechesis  Reflected  here  is  the  view  of  experienced  and 
respected  catechist  Judith  Dunlap  that  catechesis  is  a 
matter  of  heart  as  well  as  head   formational  as  well  as 
instructional.  She  offers  practical  ways  of  making  that  kind  of  catechesis  hap- 
pen and  help  with  widely  ranging  challenges  to  religious  educators,  from  set- 
ting up  a  parish  video  library  to  facilitating  adult  catechesis,  from  evangelizing 
and  catechizing  our  children,  to  catechesis  for  the  developmentally  and  phys- 
ically challenged,  B4638  $10.95 


EDITH 
STEIN 


A  Retreat  With  Edith  Stein 

Trusting  God's  Purpose 

Patricia  L.  Marks 


,ln  this  seven-day  retreat.  Trusting  Cod's  Purpose,  your 
director  is  Edith  Stem,  a  woman  of  deep  intellect  and  a 
intense  commitment  to  the  truth.  Born  into  a  Jewish  fa 
ly,  Edith's  search  for  truth  led  her  first  to  agnosticism  a 
eventually  to  Catholicism  and  life  as  a  Carmelite  nun. 
Both  her  heritage  and  her  faith  made  her  an  enemy  of 
Third  Reich  and  a  victim  of  the  Holocaust  On  this  jour 
with  Edith,  you  will  confront  the  central  issues  of  life;  understanding  thewil 
of  God,  living  in  right  relationship  with  others  and  finding  fulfillment  in  self 
donation,  Edith's  philosophy  is  simple:  Ultimately  we  all  live  at  the  hand  of 
God,  the  wise  among  us  will  accept  and  cherish  this  fact  and  trust  in  Cod's 
purpose.  B3879  $8.95 

Saint  of  the  Day 

Lives,  Lessons,  and  Feasts 
4th  Revised  Edition 

Editec]  by  Pat  McCloskey.  O.F.M.,  and 
Leonard  Foley,  O.FM. 

This  classic  bestseller  has  been  revised  and  updated  to 
include  those  recently  canonized,  beatified  or  recogniz 
as  persons  of  heroic  virtue.  The  new  entries  include 
Marguerite  Bourgeoys,  Jacinta  and  Francisco  Marto, 
Damien  of  Molokai,  Pio  of  Piatrelcina,  Edith  Stem,  Mother  Theodore  Guerin 
Francis  Xavier  Seelos,  Pope  John  XXIII,  Marguerite  d'Youville,  Adolph  Kolpin 
Juan  Diego  and  Miguel  Agustin  Pro  and  more.  B4549  $15.95 


New  children's  books! 


People  of  the  Bible 

Life  and  Customs 

Silvia  Castaldi  and  Claire  Musatti 


Open  this  book,  and  you  will  find  yourself  on  a  journev 
through  time.  In  it  you  will  find  fifty  double-page 
spreads,  fifty  picture  windows,  each  opening  up  on  a  d 
ferent  theme  Through  them  you  will  see  many  differei 
views  of  a  distant  world  that  will  slowly  become  more 
familiar  to  you  The  life  and  customs  of  the  people  of  biblical  times  are  pre 
sented  in  engaging,  whimsical  illustrations  that  will  keep  children  occupied  foi 
hours  B4689  $15.95 


Oronci^ 


Francis  of  Assisi 

Activities  and  Coloring  Fun  for  Children 

Children  and  their  parents  will  find  this  unique  colorinr 
book  a  charming  tale  of  the  life  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assi 
Complete  with  hours  of  creative  activities,  Francis  of 
Assisi  includes  such  activities  as  connect-the-dots  puz 
zles,  a  word  search,  paper  figures  to  cut  out  with  sevei 
changes  of  clothing,  a  maze  and  poem  writing.  This  is  o 
delightful  gift  for  birthdays.  First  Communion,  Christmas,  bad-weather  days, 
sick  days,  playtime  with  grandparents,  vacations  and  more.  B4581  $9.95 


Available  at  your  local  bookstore  or  call; 
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/\IIlt::riLcl  A  Jesuit  (fl; 


Of  Many  Things 


B\N(,L\Dt:SH  LIFS  ON  '1  HF 
Other  side  of  the  world,  hut  it 
came  a  bit  closer  when  a  mis- 
sionary working  there 
stopped  bv  America  House  for  a  visit 
during  a  recent  trip  to  the  United 
States.  Bill  Christensen,  a  Marianist 
priest  who  has  been  in  Bangladesh 
since  l'>86,  founded  the  Institute  of 
Integrated  Rural  Development  in 
1M87.  Seven  years'  prior  experience  in 
rural  development  in  India  and  Nepal 
had  already  prepared  him  for  his  pre- 
sent work  of  poverty  eradication 
through  empowerment  of  local  popu- 
lations. His  organization's  efforts 
extend  to  800  villages  in  six  geographic 
areas  in  Bangladesh. 

During  our  conversation,  Father 
C^hristensen  noted  that  Bangladesh  has 
one  of  die  densest  populations  in  the 
world — seven  times  the  density  of 
China,  three  times  that  of  India.  Given 
that  level  of  densit}'  and  the  country's 
poverty,  food  deficiency  stands  out  as  a 
major  problem.  "Bangladesh  is  the 
only  countn'  in  the  world  where  the 
size  of  the  people  has  actually  been 
decreasing  over  the  past  few  decades," 
he  observed,  adding  that  93  percent  of 
the  children  are  below  the  internation- 
al standard  of  height  and  weight  for 
children  their  age.  W'Tien  his  workers 
go  into  a  new  area,  in  fact,  families  are 
identified  according  to  their  level  of 
tood  deficiency — one-meal-a-day  fam- 
ilies or  two-meal-a-day  families. 

I.I.R.D.  seeks  to  raise  the  level  ot 
nutrition  through  efforts  like  seed  dis- 
tribution and  the  sale  of  coconut  and 
mango  trees  at  low  cost.  "(3ur  work- 
ers, who  are  almost  all  local  people, 
teach  the  villagers  how  to  care  tor  the 
trees,  along  with  gardening,"  P"ather 
(Christensen  said.  Fishery  projects  are 
an(jther  source  of  lifting  nutritional 
levels,  made  possible  through  the  con- 
struction of  ponds  for  raising  carp  and 
catfish.  Other  undertakings  include 
helping  poor  families  gain  access  to 
housing  and  two  years  of  priman,'  edu- 
cation for  their  children. 

Providing  sanitaiy  drinking  water 
is  another  goal.  Because  the  soil  is  soft, 
villagers  themselves  can  install  tube 
wells  in  villages  at  minimal  cost — 
appro.ximately  $60.  Six  to  eight  fami- 


lies contribute  a  small  portion  of  this 
sum,  but  they  must  sign  an  agreement 
to  let  eveiyone  use  the  well  and  to 
maintain  it.  "It's  important  to  help  the 
people  assume  a  sense  of  responsibili- 
t\',"  he  said.  "I've  seen  wells  put  in  by 
\'arious  United  Nations  and  other 
groups,  but  no  one  takes  care  of  them, 
so  that  when  a  simple  part  breaks,  the 
well  becomes  useless."  Foot-operated 
|nimps  for  agricultural  use  cost  only 
Si 8  to  buy  and  install,  "so  instead  of 
buying  irrigation  water  from  wealthier 
families,  poor  families  can  invest  in 
these  and  repay  the  loans  to  us  later." 

Women  play  a  major  role  in  a 
number  ot  the  f)rganization's  projects. 
"There  are  very  tew  opportunities  for 
them  in  rural  society,"  he  said,  "and 
because  of  their  low  status,  women 
receive  onl\-  half  the  pay  male  workers 
get — even  if  the\'  find  work.  So  we  pay 
them  the  same  salary  as  the  men."  A 
woman's  salary  combined  with  her 
husband's  can  amount  to  a  liveable 
income  sufficient  to  lift  a  family  out  of 
povert\'.  Seen  as  generally  more  disci- 
plined and  responsible  than  their  male 
counterparts,  women  are  aftbrded 
access  to  small  loans  with  which  they 
might  buy  a  goat  or  a  calf  that  they 
raise  until  they  can  earn  money  by 
selling  the  milk,  .\nother  project 
employing  women  involves  the  assem- 
bling of  sanitary  lati'ines — simple  con- 
sti"uctions  of  cement  rings  with  slabs 
fitted  over  them.  One  hundred  and 
twent)'  women  are  currently  working 
on  this  project  now,  in  six  different 
areas.  The  cost  is  only  $1 1,  and  when 
completed  they  are  sold  to  poor  village 
families  for  a  fraction  of  that  amount. 

Father  Christensen's  work  has  led 
to  encouraging  results.  He  said  that 
since  I.I.R.D.  began  in  1987,  the 
poverty  level  in  the  first  area  of  its 
o|)eration  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  country  has  dropped  from  37.4 
percent  to  24. 1  percent.  Backed  by 
his  congregation,  his  apostolic  efforts 
have  also  received  financial  help  from 
the  European  community,  as  well  as 
from  the  Canadian  and  Belgian  gov- 
ernments. Father  CChristensen  can  be 
reached  at  iird@bdmail.net,  or  at  bill- 
ind@yahoo.com. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Ibrture  Today 

!k         MNESTY  INTERNATION,\L's  wide-ranging; 
k       report,  Toitnre  Worldn'ide.  was  issued  last  fall, 
but  it  remains  sadly  current  as  new  accounts 
oi  torture  continue  to  come  to  light  through 
.  .Amnesty  and  odier  organizations,  like  Human 

i  W  atch.  In  May,  for  example,  the  latter  documented 
turc  of  ethnic  Albanian  males  in  Macedonian  police 
1  V  Then  in  August,  Human  Rights  Watch  also  docu- 
!  the  torture  of  ethnic  Macedonian  men  by  Albanian 
I  S  of  the  National  Liberation  Army.  Both  sides  have 
:  d  in  torture. 

lie  aftermath  of  the  terrorist  attacks  in  the  United 
:  jn  Sept.  11,  the  prevalence  of  worldwide  torture  has 
ij  )n  an  added  dimension.  In  an  effort  to  enlist  new 
jj  1  the  fight  against  terrorism,  the  United  States  is 
i  g  bonds  with  nations  in  which  torture  and  other 
•.'  )f  human  rights  violations  are  widespread.  Uzbek- 
I  1  central  Asia,  is  a  case  in  point.  Agents  of  its  Nation- 
I  rity  Service  are  known  to  hang  political  detainees 
minal  suspects  by  their  wrists,  beating  them  with 
:  and  subjecting  them  to  other  forms  of  physical  and 
logical  abuse,  including  electroshock.  In  the  last  two 
'.•  lone,  15  people  have  died  while  in  custody  there. 

I  ing  to  Human  Rights  Watch,  the  Uzbek  govern- 

■|  -citing  the  threat  posed  by  Islamic  extremists — has 
il  dvantage  of  the  terrorism  issue  for  several  years  as  an 
:j  to  repress  its  political  dissidents,  including  peaceful 

II  is.  It  is  estimated  that  7,000  Muslims  are  in  prison, 
i  f  them  for  alleged  anti-state  activity.  Allying  our- 

I  vith  governments  of  this  kind  mns  the  risk  of  tacidy 
I;  ling  serious  human  rights  violations  that  too  often 
!  torture. 

th  electroshock  a  favored  form  of  torture — it  leaves 
ks  that  could  later  be  used  as  evidence  against  peipe- 
— Americans  should  find  it  unconscionable  that  scores 
companies  are  involved  in  the  manufacture,  inarket- 

I  1  export  of  tools  of  torture.  It  was  here,  in  fiict,  that 
-gun  technology  was  initially  developed  in  die  l*''70's, 
continue  to  dominate  the  global  market.  One  sign  of 

I  1  this  regard  appeared  late  this  past  summer,  when  the 

•  of  Representatives  passed  an  amendment  to  the 
Administration  Act  of  2 001  (H.R.  2581)  aimed  at 
I  the  export  of  equipment  that  can  be  used  for  tor- 

I  he  amendment  bans  not  only  electi'oshock  stun  belts 


and  shock  batons,  but  also  serrated  handcuffs  and  diumb- 
screws,  to  countries  in  which  torture  is  known  to  occur. 

Torture  is  almost  certainly  used  more  extensively  than 
human  rights  groups  can  document.  Many  survivors  fear 
reprisal  if  they  speak,  and  others  die  as  a  result  of  their  mis- 
treatment before  their  stories  can  come  to  light.  In  the 
majority  of  nations  surveyed,  torture  took  place  at  the  hands 
of  state  agents  or  police  officers.  Victims  include  not  just 
dissidents  and  political  prisoners,  but  people  suspected  of 
minor  criminal  offenses.  Women  and  children  too  are  sub- 
jected to  torture. 

Women,  especially  those  in  custody,  are  at  special  risk  of 
rape — now  considered  both  a  form  of  torture  and  a  crime 
against  humanity.  In  some  countries,  like  Turkey,  com- 
plaints of  rape  by  police  are  rarely  investigated,  and  few 
officers  have  ever  been  convicted.  Fear  of  reprisal,  more- 
over, along  with  the  social  stigma  that  accompanies  rape  in 
many  cultures,  often  deters  women  from  filing  complaints. 
Armed  conflicts  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  parts  of  Africa 
have  included  rape  on  a  mass  scale  as  part  of  a  deliberate 
strategy  to  terrorize  communities  and  force  civilians  to  leave 
dieir  homes. 

THE  GREATEST  BARRIER  TO  STOPPING  torture.  Amnesty  notes  in  its 
report,  is  impunity — a  country's  unstated  belief  that  it  can 
get  away  with  it.  Evidence  can  be  concealed,  and  investiga- 
tions— even  when  begun — are  often  ineffective;  diey  are 
sometimes  carried  out  by  the  very  gi'oups  whose  members 
were  ultimately  responsible.  Even  when  prohibitions 
against  torture  exist  in  a  country's  laws,  the  term  ma\'  be  so 
narrowly  defined  as  to  render  ineffective  efforts  to  prose- 
cute except  in  the  most  blatant  situations.  Perpetrators, 
moreover,  may  escape  prosecution  by  claiming  that  they 
were  only  following  orders.  Overcoming  impunity  is  thus  a 
major  goal  of  human  rights  organizations  committed  to 
fighting  against  the  practice  of  torture.  We  will  be  helping 
to  move  toward  that  goal  if  we  refiise  to  countenance  the 
use  of  toruire  in  partner  countries  with  shaky  human  rights 
records  that  are  now  part  of  the  growing  coalition  against 
terrorism. 

Congress  should  also  move  forward  with  the  proposed 
ban  on  e.xporting  electroshock  and  other  torture-related 
devices.  There  is  no  legitimate  use  for  them.  Curt  Goerine, 
senior  deputy  executive  director  of  Amnesty  USA,  has 
rightly  said  it  is  high  time  Congress  addressed  what  he  has 
called  "the  horrific  U.S.  export  of  torture  equipment."  The 
exporting  of  such  equipment,  which  the  Department  of 
Commerce  euphemistically  calls  crime  control  items,  has  no 
place  in  a  democratic  government. 
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news 

Signs  of  the  Times 


AFGHAN  REFUGEES  WAIT.  Afghan  refugees  wait  for  rations  of  wheat  to  be  handed  out  at  aam 
near  Peshawar,  Pakistan,  in  mid-October.  In  a  message  to  a  U.N.  conference  on  food  and  cficu 
ture.  Pope  John  Paul  II  said  food  shortages  and  hunger  affect  millions  and  have  serious  coie- 
quences  for  global  peace.  (CNS  photo  by  IVIartin  Lueders) 


Nuncio  Urges  'Pro-Poor'  Plan  to 
Close  Nations'  Rich-Poor  Gap 

The  Vatican  nuncio  to  the  L'nited  Nations 
said  on  Nov.  6  diat  "growing  inequalities 
both  betw  een  and  within  states"  should  be 
countered  with  promotion  ot  economic 
gi^ow  di  that  w  as  "pro-|)oor."  Aixhbishop 
Renato  R.  Alartino  said,  "More  pro-poor 
growth  needs  more  pro-poor  national 
policies  which  assure  sustainable  social  and 
economic  development."  Addressing  a 
committee  ot  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
dealing  with  development  issues,  the  nun- 
cio said  "agrarian  reforms"  were  particu- 
larly important  "since  most  of  the  world's 
poor  still  live  in  a  rural  area." 

Bishops  Urge  Court  to  Reject 
Adoption  by  Same-Sex  Couple 

Nebraska's  (Catholic  bishops  encouraged 
the  state  supreme  court  to  reject  an  adop- 
tion petition  involving  a  lesbian  couple  on 
the  grounds  diat  it  would  give  legal  recog- 
nition to  die  women's  relationship.  The 
Nebraska  Cadiolic  Conterence  argued  that 
a  de  tacto  mamage  relationship  w  ould  l)e 
created  by  allowing  the  lesbian  partner  of 
the  child's  mother  to  legall\'  adopt  the  bo\', 
who  is  identified  only  as  Luke.  In  the  case, 
Luke's  biological  mother  is  seeking  to  have 
her  companion  fonnally  adopt  the  .^-year- 
old,  to  share  legal  custody  in  the  same  way 
a  stepparent  would.  According  to  court 
recortls,  the  action  would  make  the  bov 
entitleil  to  health,  Social  Securir\-  and 
other  benefits  fi'om  his  atlopti\'e  mother. 

C.H.A.  Urges  Helping  Unemployed 
With  Health  Coverage 

The  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
ot  the  Catholic  Health  /Vssociation  urged 
lawmakers  to  give  special  consideration  to 
health  insurance  coverage  tor  the  unem- 
ployed in  economic  stimulus  bills  being 
considered  by  Congi-ess.  "I  urge  you  to 
include. ..important  health  insurance  pro- 
tections tor  workers  v\  ho  ha\  e  lost  their 
jobs,"  the  Rev.  Michael  D.  Place  w  rote  in 
a  letter  dated  Nov.  6  and  distributed  to 


even'  U.S.  senator.  The  Senate's  version 
of  the  economic  stimulus  package, 
un\  eiled  by  Democrats  on  Nov.  6,  would 
de\'Ote  nearly  a  third  of  its  billion 
total  toward  boosting  Medicaid  pa\nnents 
to  states  and  expanding  and  extending 
health  care  coverage  and  insurance  to  the 
unemployed. 

He  concluded  the  letter  by  asking 
Congress  not  to  forget  "the  millions  of 
Americans  who  could  not  afford  health 
co\'erage  even  in  a  booming  economy. 
Catholic  Health  Association  asks  you  to 
pass  legislation  this  year  to  allow  states  to 
cover  low-income  pregnant  women  in 
the  State  Children's  Health  bisurance 
Program....  Other  measures,  such  as 
allowing  states  to  enroll  newborns  uto- 
marically...are  low-cost,  common-sense 
ways  to  ensure  that  vulnerable  individuals 
have  the  health  coverage  they  need." 

Pax  Christi  International  Calls  for 
End  of  Bombing  of  Afghanistan 

Lhe  (Catholic  peace  group  [-"ax  C^hristi 


International  called  on  the  L^nitc 
and  Britain  to  stop  bombing  Atg  - 
istan.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  U.M 
dent  George  VV.  Bush  and  BritislP 
Minister  Tony  Blair,  Pax  Christi  u 
allies  should  bring  the  terrorists  1 1 
tice  through  established  internat  n 
law.  The  letter,  dated  Nov.  4,  wa^i 
by  Latin  Patriarch  Michel  Sabba  o 
Jerusalem,  president  of  Pax  Chri 
International,  on  behalf  of  all  the 
bers  of  the  organization's  intern;i 
council.  The  joint  L^.S. -British  ii 
actions  have  only  "worsened  an 
existing  humanitarian  disaster  an 
ized  religious  communities  throi 
the  world,"  the  Pax  (>hristi  statei 
said. 

Pax  C^hristi  International,  a  C.v 
peace  movement  based  in  Antwe 
gium,  was  founded  after  World  \ 
when  French  and  German  Cath<  ^ 
liegan  to  look  tor  a  way  toward  p  c 
Todav  membership  includes  groi" 
53  countries  whcjse  aim  is  to  "pri. 
ovcrcome  and  end"  violent  confl  - 
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p  Praises  Ashcroft  on  Drug 
and  Assisted  Suicide 

ssident  of  the  U.S.  (Conference  of 
c  Bishops  has  praisetl  Attorney 
1  John  xAshcrofr's  decision  to  give 
ion  for  federal  agents  to  enforce 
vs  affainst  doctors  w  ho  use  niedica- 
lelp  patients  commit  suicide.  Bish- 
.ih  A.  Fiorenza  of  Galveston-Hous- 
the  directive  "not  onJy  ends  the 
jovemment's  involvement  in  assist- 
Je,  hut  also  promotes  improved 
J  nagement  for  patients  near  the  end 
In  a  letter  to  the  Drug  Enforce- 
iministration  released  on  Nov.  6, 
t  reversed  a  June  1998  order  by 
\ttomey  General  Janet  Reno  that 
:ed  agents  from  enforcing  federal 
ntrol  laws  against  doctors  who  pre- 
:thal  doses  luider  Oregon's  assisted 
aw. 

y  Trains  Abused  Women  for 
^are  in  Sierra  Leone 

)lic  charity  has  been  assisting 
.'omen  sexually  abused  during  Sier- 
e's  decade-long  civil  war  by  train- 
a  to  run  child-care  centers.  Gwen- 
Ughali,  head  of  the  gender  desk  of 
ii  Associated  with  the  War,  said 
lack  of  opportunities  for  yoting 
in  Sierra  Leone  prompted  her 
!  ition  to  develop  programs  to  assist 
nemployed  women.  Alghali  said  a 
I  ir  challenge  is  working  with 
I  who  were  fomier  fighters  for  the 
ionary  United  Front  rebel  move- 
any  of  whom  turned  to  prostitu- 
lime  after  the  war.  Many  of  the 
are  beyond  school  age,  almost  all 
bore  children  while  fighting  for 
Is,  and  many  of  those  who  work  as 
:es  are  exposed  to  H.I.V.-AIDS, 
By  training  women  to  work  at  or 
y'-care  centers,  they  are  able  to 
er  poor  women  in  their  communi- 
hali  said. 


I  Church  Hosts  Summit  on 
on,  Fishing  Rights 

,  govermnent  regulators  and  rep- 
ves  of  Oregon's  Klamath  Tribes 
1  at  a  Catholic  church  in  Klamath 
J*  IT  the  Oregon-California  border  to 
P'f  le  common  ground  in  an  ongoing 
between  fanners'  need  for  water 


for  crop  irrigation  antl  the  tiibes'  fishing 
rights.  "  This  is  not  to  solve  problems  right 
away,  but  to  sit  down  peaceably  and  hear 
each  other,"  die  Rev.  Frank  Ikicknian,  pas- 
tor of  St.  Pius  X  Parish,  said  of  die  summit 
on  Nov.  1 .  The  meeting  at  the  church  in 
the  Diocese  ot  Baker  was  jiromptetl  by  a 
Riling  from  gox  ernment  biologists  this 
spring  diat  crop  irrigation  widi  water  fi'om 
Klamath  Lake  must  be  halted  to  save  the 
endangered  mullet  fish,  pitting  fanners 
against  the  tribes.  As  a  result  of  the  ruling, 
farmers'  crops  failed;  and  about  4,()()() 
demonstrators  from  around  the  country 
descended  on  Klamadi  Falls  in  August  to 
protest. 

Afghan  Crisis  Provokes  Warning 
From  Pope  on  Global  Hunger 

The  chronic  problem  of  hunger  in  the 
world  and  the  specific  humanitarian  crisis 
in  Mghanistan  drew  words  of  warning 
from  Pope  John  Paul  11.  In  a  message  on 
Nov.  3  to  a  U.N.  Food  and  Agriculmre 
Organization  conference  in  Rome,  the 
pope  said  that  following  the  Sept.  1 1  ter- 
rorist attacks,  the  moral  debate  over  root- 
ing out  injustice  must  not  forget  the  most 
obvious  injustice,  global  hunger.  He  point- 
ed out  that  food  shortages  affected  the  lives 
of  millions  of  individuals,  with  serious  con- 
sequences for  glcjbal  peace. 


Interfaith  Group  Wants  Human 
Dignity  to  Guide  World  Trade 

On  the  eve  of  die  Fourth  Ministerial  Con- 
ference of  the  W  orld  Trade  Organization, 
a  coalition  of  more  than  40  U.S.  religious 
groups  challenged  global  traders  and 
investors  to  make  the  "tlignity  of  the 
human  person"  a  centi-al  ethical  principle 
guiding  their  policies  and  actions.  "It  is  our 
belief  ,  as  nieinbers  of  diverse  faith  commu- 
nities, diat  moral  and  spiriuial  principles 
can  provide  guidance  in  the  search  for 
practical  measures  to  address  the  profound 
ethical  issues  raised  by  international  trade 
and  investment,"  said  die  Interfaith  Work- 
ing Ciroup  on  Trade  and  Investment. 


Cardinal  Mahony:  Cushion  Blow 
for  Unemployed 

Following  news  that  uiieniployiiieiit  has 
soared  since  the  Sept.  1 1  ternjrist  attacks, 
Cardinal  Roger  M.  Mahony  of  Los  Ange- 


les has  urged  the  Bush  administration  and 
Congress  to  take  quick  action  to  "help 
cushion  the  blow  for  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans." 

"Expansion  (A  our  uneiiiplo\iiient 
insurance  system,  modifications  to  food 
and  nudntion  progiMiiis  to  meet  increased 
need  and  extension  of  health  care  benefits 
are  essential  first  steps  to  respond  to  the 
crisis,"  said  Cardinal  Mahony,  chainiian  of 
the  Committee  on  Domestic  Poliq-  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops.  He 
issued  his  statement  on  Nov.  2,  after  the 
governiiient  announced  that  41  5,000  jobs 
were  eliminated  in  October,  raising  die 
nation's  unemploynient  rate  from  4.9  per- 
cent in  September  to  5.4  percent  in  Octo- 
ber. It  was  the  highest  uneniplovment  rate 
since  December  1996. 


Reform  W.T.O.  to  Help  Poor 

The  World  Trade  Organization  should 
reform  itself  to  be  of  more  help  to  the 
world's  poorest  countries,  said  the  Vatican 
representative  to  LI.N.  agencies  in  (ieneva. 
In  addition,  tirade  liberalization  could  bring 
more  benefits  to  the  world's  poorest  cotui- 
tries  than  international  aid,  said  Archbish- 
op Dianiiuid  Martin,  the  Vatican  envoy. 
"The  world  needs  a  World  Tratle  Organi- 
zation," Archbishop  Martin  told  a  group  of 
British  pariiamentarians  in  London  on 
Oct.  3 1 .  "We  all  have  an  obligation  to 
work  to  change  the  W.T.O.  We  need  to 
change  it  precisely  because  we  need  it.  The 
poor  countries  of  the  world  need  a 
W.T.O.,"  the  archbishop  said. 

The  archbishop  said  that  when  com- 
merce was  balanced  against  the  needs  of 
the  people,  the  "uni\  ersal  destination  of 
die  goods  of  creation,"  a  ti\iditional  princi- 
ple of  Catholic  social  teaching,  should  be 
applied.  "This  is  a  complex  expression  for  a 
very  simple  realit\':  it  affiniis  that  v\  hen 
God  created  the  goods  of  this  earth,  he 
created  them  for  die  benefit  of  all.  Tradi- 
tionally this  principle  was  applied,  for 
example,  to  land  and  natural  resources. 
Ttjday  it  must  be  applied  more  and  more 
to  knowledge."  For  examjile,  while  the 
archbishop  ajipreciated  die  concerns  of 
international  phannaceurical  companies, 
he  said  that  when  it  came  to  prohibitive 
costs  of  medicines  for  diseases  such  as 
AIDS  or  malaria,  the  "fruits  of  human 
ingenuit}'"  should  be  placed  at  the  service 
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An  Unexpected 
Source  of  Consolation 

61  could  use  a  dose  of  his  sanity.  5 


Li   M&l,. 


F1,A(,S  ARE  L'BKJL  ITOL  S. 
and  patriotism  is  in  full  flow- 
er. It  puts  me  in  mind  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm, 
when  the  countn'  was  awash 
in  flags,  yellow  ribbons  and  tough  talk.  I 
felt  disconnected  and  isolated  from  the 
mass  of  my  fellow  citizens,  a  disgusted 
and  impotent  \'oice  ot  dissent.  Then  I 
met  Dan  Lawrence.  A  peace  acti\ist, 
carpenter  and  poet,  he  was  a  riddle 
wrapped  inside  an  enigma  surrounded 
by  a  faith  so  unpolished,  earth-stained 
and  approachable  that  I  soon  discovered 
that,  all  by  himself  and  unbeknownst  to 
him,  Dan's  vety  existence  was  a  surprise 
antidote  for  my  antiwar  blues.  His  utter- 
ly unique  friendship,  and  his  life,  came 
to  an  end  just  days  before  the  Sept.  1 1 
traged)-,  so  these  days  of  grief,  flags  and 
bombs  recall  me  to  a  similar  experience 
ot  \iolence,  tlismay  and  o\er\\  rought 
patriotism  a  decade  ago  that  led  me  to 
an  unexpected  source  of  fellowship,  con- 
solation and  wisdom. 

The  pen asiveness,  if  not  hegemo- 
ny, of  the  flag  stems  from  the  fact  that 
in  wartime,  symbols  and  signs  on  the 
home  front  are  as  important  as  ammu- 
nition on  the  batde  front.  Dan  was  no 
flag-waver,  but  he  lo\ed  earning  signs. 
He  never  missed  an  opportunity  to 
\'igil — to  hold  a  sign,  to  carr\'  a  message 
to  the  people  around  him — sometimes 
as  part  of  a  group,  but  ver\'  often  alone. 
I  le  made  it  a  part  of  his  routine,  setting 
aside  a  number  of  hoiu's  each  week.  I 
ha\e  a  picture  of  him  that  appeareel 
once  in  the  \\ Orcester  newspaper,  a 
photo  of  him  sitting  next  to  a  down- 
town war  memorial  holding  a  sign  that 
reads:  "LOVE  YOUR  ENEMIES? 
Jesus  Clhrist."  Ilis  signs  were  not  his 
flag:  he  didn't  hang  them  outside  his 
house  or  on  his  car's  antenna,  and  he 
didn't  ))roselyti/,e.  On  the  contrary,  he 


simply  considered  his  silent  vigiling  to 
be  part  of  his  work. 

In  many  ways  the  close  association  I 
make  between  Dan  and  signs  is  ironic, 
since  he  was  such  a  visible  and  unmis- 
takable sign  himself.  Hobbled,  bone- 
thin,  with  ill-fitting  clothes  and  over- 
sized work  boots,  severely  arthritic 
hands,  scraggly  white  beard  and  a  big 
smile  revealing  bad  teeth — he  surely 
needed  no  sign  to  set  himself  apart.  Nor 
was  his  uniqueness  in  any  way  contrived. 
I  can't  imagine  a  more  guileless  man. 
His  unrelentingly  blunt  manner  was  at 
once  arresting  and  childlike,  his  humor 
puerile  and  heart-warming.  F.ven  as  he 
w  as  worn  rough  by  this  world,  he 
retained  a  naivete  that  was  at  times 
starding,  due  in  part  to  his  vears  in  the 
monastery  as  a  young  man.  I  imagine  he 
appeared  as  something  of  a  character  to 
]iassersby,  but  to  those  who  knew  him 
he  shone  as  an  honest,  loyal  fi-ientl  and 
an  unpretenti(3us  spiritual  model. 

For  me,  perhaps  his  greatest  sign 
was  not  one  he  carried,  but  one  he  gen- 
tly communicated  to  me  over  the  years. 
"Variety,  variation  and  newness  are 
manifestations  of  (iod,"  he  would  say. 
"There  is  no  containing  God — he  is 
limitless,  he  is  tolerant."  Dan  openly 
acknowledged  that  the  spiritual  life  was 
mosth'  a  puzzle  to  him.  Wlien  he  felt 
Ciod  receding,  he  didn't  like  it  but  he 
accepted  it;  when  he  felt  Ciod's  consola- 
tions, he  didn't  understand  it  but  he  let 
himself  be  embraced  b\'  it.  As  he  aged, 
he  used  to  tell  me  he  felt  himself  being 
liroken  open  by  Cioil,  anil  he  was  able  to 
laugh  at  himself  more  easily — more  tol- 
erant of  imperfections  in  himself  and 
the  world. 

During  this  time  when  mixed  emo- 
tion is  a  strong  potion  indeed,  it 
behooves  us  to  strike  a  balance  between 
ilefending  ourselves  and  standing  up  for 


tolerance,  between  seeking  jus 
showing  mercy.  Like  many  Ami: 
can  hardly  contain  my  outr 
desire  for  swift  and  final  justice  \ 
same  time,  I  cringe  at  rampant  flr- 
ing  and  its  contradictory  symbol 
say  the  flag  is  flown  as  a  show 
assumes  a  single  meaning,  but 
that  meaning — freedom?  patr 
support  for  the  troops?  militan 
the  land  of  opportunity?  the 
pot?  Even  the  most  loyal  Amen 
see  in  the  flag  a  symbol  of  h 
globalization,  unjust  economic 
tions  and  a  foreign  policy  based  . 
on  opportunism  as  on  altrun 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  expressed  it  i 
New  York  Times  (10/28),  ma 
side  with  the  United  States  in  i 
terrorism  nevertheless  "wonder  - 
the  world's  most  powerful  c 
should  be  bombing  impovt 
Afghanistan."  All  would  agree  i 
flag  should  symbolize  tolera 
diversit}'  and  dissent,  but  ironi 
times  like  these  when  fla 
omnipresent,  that  element  of  i 
holism  can  be  lost. 

An  oft-jailed  protestor  of  vio  i 
all  its  forms,  Dan  did  things  dui' 
70  years  that  to  most  .American 
range  from  an  irrelevant  waste 
to  brazenly  unpatriotic.  I'm  reli> 
missed  out  on  what  President 
W.  Bush  has  called  the  first  wai 
21st  centuiy.  At  the  same  time, 
use  a  dose  of  his  sanit\'  right  abo 
What  am  I  to  do  with  my  unaccu 
desire  for  revenge  and  retriln 
alongside  feelings  of  disgust  w  i 
patriotism  and  intolerance  of  di^ 
views? 

Sometimes  there  is  no  easy 
clear  the  air  and  make  the  dust  si 
such  times  gestures  and  symbolic 
large  and  reassure  many.  .As  we  oti 
to  make  our  way  from  the  rabbi 
atmosphere  charged  with  anger, 
and  anxiety  and  saturated  with  c: 
of  black  and  white  and  the  rhei 
evil  and  good,  us  and  them, 
about  Dan  pacing  to  and  fro, 
smiling,  carrying  his  sign,  and 
like  a  man  seeking  not  to  vanqi 
enemies  but  to  somehow  learn 
them.  Thomas  J.  M(3i 
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Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger 


A  Response  to  Walter  Kasper 

The  Local  Church  and 
The  Universal  Church 

-  BY  JOSEPH  RATZINGER  - 

THE  EDITORS  OF  AMERICA  have  kindly  invited  me  to  respond  to  an  arti- 
cle by  Cardinal  Walter  Kasper  (4/23),  in  which  he,  the  president  of  the 
Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  reacted  to  remarks  of  mine 
that,  in  turn,  were  a  reply  to  an  earlier  text  by  Kasper  in  which  he 
sharply  criticized  a  crucial  statement  from  a  document  by  the  Congre- 
gation for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith.  For  a  long  while  I  hesitated  to  accept  this  invita- 
tion because  I  do  not  want  to  foster  die  impression  that  there  is  a  longstanding  theo- 
logical dispute  between  Cardinal  Kasper  and  myself,  when  in  fact  none  exists. 


CARDINAL  JOSEPH  RATZINGER  is  the  prefect  of  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith.  The  translator  is  Peter  Heinegg,  professor  in  the  department  of  the  humanities  at 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 
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After  much  reflection,  however,  I  was  finalh'  moved  to 
take  up  Americas  offer  after  all.  My  first  reason  is  tliat  the 
article  by  Cardinal  Kasper  is  a  response  to  texts  that  are 
largely  unknown  to  both  German  and  American  readers. 
The  article  by  Walter  Kasper  that  set  off  the  dispute  is 
rucked  away  in  a  festschrift  read  only  by  specialists.  My  owii 
piece,  which  covers  a  much  broader  thematic  gamut  and  in 
which  only  two  of  its  23  pages  deal  with  Kasper,  has  been 
published  in  Cierman  only  in  excerpts,  and  thus  far  in 
English  (to  my  knowledge)  not  at  all.  Even  diough  Cardinal 
Kiisper  sincerely  strove  in  his  "friendly  exchange"  to  inform 
readers  about  what  he  was  responding  to,  his  necessarily 
sketchy  allusions  can  hardly  provide  a  clear  picture  of  those 
previous  texts,  although  they  are  die  focus  of  his  article. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  give  the  reader  a  really  saldsfactor)' 
nodon  of  them  either;  but  it  mav  nonedieless  be  useful  to 
shed  some  light  on  the  prehistory  of  this  disagreement  fi-om 
a  difterent  perspective,  to  get  a  better  understanding  of  the 
general  shape  and  significance  of  the  discussion.  Above  all, 
however,  I  would  like  to  invite  people  to  read  the  original 
texts. 

The  second  reason  why  I  finallv  decided  to  write  is  a 
pleasant  one:  Kaspers  response  to  my  statements  has  led  to 
clarificati(jns  whose  scope  readers  will  hardly  be  able  to 
appreciate  clearly  unless  they  are  familiar  with  what  went 
before.  Pointing  up  the  progress  made  in  this  debate  strikes 
me  as  significant. 

It  all  began,  as  mentioned,  not  with  anything  I  wrote,  but 
with  a  "Letter  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  on 
Some  /Aspects  of  the  Church  as  Cofiiniimio''  w hich  was  pub- 
lished, with  die  popes  approval,  by  the  Congix-gation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith  on  June  28,  1W2.  The  tenn  coviviiiiiio, 
which  played  a  rather  marginal  role  in  the  texts  of  the  Sec- 
ond Vatican  Council,  was  moved  to  the  center  of  the  ques- 
ti(jn  of  the  church  by  the  Extraordinaiy  Synod  of  Bishops  of 
1985 — and  in  so  doing  the  s}mod  was  surely  following  the 
councils  intentions.  Since  this  word  had  been  used,  and  mis- 
used, in  many  difterent  ways,  an  explanation  by  die  magis- 
teriuni  of  the  essential  elements  of  a^w/////;?/o-ecclesiology 
seemetl  appropriate;  and  such  was  the  puipose  of  the  letter 
Worn  the  congregation. 

In  that  letter,  then,  we  also  find  the  principle  that  the 
universal  church  {ecdcsin  universalis)  is  in  its  essential  mystery 
a  reality  that  takes  precedence,  ontologicallv  and  tenijiorally, 
over  the  intlividual  local  churches.  1  his  principle  was  given  a 
sharp  critique  b\'  Walter  Kasper,  who  at  the  time  was  bishop 
of  Rottenburg,  Germany,  that  culminated  in  the  statement: 
"The  formula  becomes  thoroughly  problematic  if  the  uni- 
versal church  is  being  covertiy  identified  with  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  de  facto  with  the  pope  and  the  Curia.  If  that  hap- 
pens, die  letter  ftxjm  die  Congregation  for  the  Doctiine  of 
the  Faith  cannot  be  read  as  an  aid  in  clarifying  comviunio- 


ecclesiology,  but  as  a  dismissal  of  it  and  as  an  atteot 
restore  Roman  cend'alism."  i 

The  attack  on  the  doctrinal  letter  from  the  congi- 
sounds  at  first,  fi-om  a  linguistic  point  of  view,  hypot 
were  one  to  identify  the  universal  church  with  the  p(  > 
die  Curia,  dien  the  restoration  of  Roman  centralism 
be  at  hand.  But  in  the  second  half  of  the  statemc; 
attack  clearly  takes  on  the  tone  of  an  affinnation,  beca 
claim  that  there  is  a  will  to  bring  on  a  Roman  "resto 
makes  sense  only  if  Rome  itself  is  thinking  and  actii 
way,  not  if  such  interpretations  are  merely  proposed 
speak,  by  a  third  party. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  same  article  Kasper  wije. 
fi)llows,  non-hypothetically:  "This  determination 
council  has  undergone,  after  the  council. ..a  further  ck 
nient  by  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Fai 
practically  amounts,  more  or  less,  to  a  reversal  of  it. 
Kasper's  text  was  quite  righdy  understood  everywhc 
warning  cry  against  a  new,  theologically  veiled  fi 
Roman  centrahsm  and  as  an  emphatic  criticism  of  thi 
gregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faidi. 

A  warning  like  this  from  the  mouth  of  a  bisho 
solid  theological  credentials  carries  weight.  If  theoli' 
any  interpretation  of  the  faith  by  the  magisterium  is  n 
to  introduce  a  strategy  for  gaining  power  or  to  revei: 
council,  that  is  a  serious  matter.  Kasper's  critique,  as 
doubt  become  obvious,  was  not  directed  against  me  i 
ally,  but  against  a  text  ft'om  the  Congregation  for  thi 
trine  of  the  Faith,  which  is  the  office  of  the  Hoh' 
charge  of  doctrine.  Some  sort  of  clarification  was  dn 
unavoidable. 

As  prefect  of  the  Congregation  for  the  Docdine 
Faith,  I  tried  to  find  the  least  polemical  way  to  clear 
problem.  An  opportunity  to  do  so  arose  when  I  was  in\ 
the  spring  of  2000  to  speak  at  a  symposium,  on  th 
anniversary  of  the  conclusion  of  Vatican  II,  about  the  l 
ological  vision  of  its  "Dogmatic  Consitution  on  die  C|n 
(Liimcii  Gentiiuii).  In  so  doing  I  d^ied  above  all  to  spodif 
link  between  the  church  and  the  question  of  Cjod:  the  ( 
is  not  there  for  itself,  but  to  serve  God's  presence 
world. 

In  this  broad  context  I  addressed  die  relationship  hi 
the  universal  church  and  the  local  churches  and,  in  tl 
cess,  briefly  explained  that  die  letter  from  die  congic 
never  dreamt  of  identifying  the  realit)'  of  the  universal  i; 
with  die  pope  and  Curia,  and  hence  that  the  fears  voi  ' 
Kasper  were  groundless.  In  order  to  do  this,  I  mainly  i 
shed  light  on  the  rich  implications  of  the  term  "un 
church,"  wliich  may  at  first  sound  absd^act. 

The  most  positive  feature  of  Cardinal  Kasper's  re 
to  mv  talk  is  that  he  tacidy  dropped  the  reproach  fri 
first  article  and  now  assigned  to  our  argument  the  rai 
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"controversy  over  a  scholastic  dispute."  The  diesis  of  the 
ontological  and  temporal  priority  of  the  universal  church  to 
individual  churches  was  now  treated  as  a  question,  "not  of 
church  doctiine,  hut  of  theological  opinions  and  of  the  vari- 
ous related  philosopliies."  The  statement  by  the  Congrega- 
tion for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faidi  was  categorized  as  my  per- 
s(jnal  dieology  and  tied  in  with  my  "Platonism,"  while  Kiisper 
traced  his  own  view  back  to  his  more  Ai-istotelian  (Thomistic) 
approach.  By  reframing  the  dispute  in  this  way,  the  question 
was  basically  blunted  and  shifted  to  another  level.  The  charge 
was  no  longer  that  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith  was  intent  on  centralism,  restoration  and  turning  the 
church  around.  Instead,  Cardinal  Kiisper  now  noted  two  dif- 
ferent theological  pf)ints  of  view  separating  his  dieolog)'  and 
mine,  which  can  and  perhaps  should  coexist  peacefully. 

Above  and  beyond  that,  Kasper  s  "friendly  exchange"  had 
two  further  positive  results.  He  unambiguously  empha- 
sized— and  I  am  very  grateful  to  him  for  this — our  common 
ecclesiological  fotmdations,  and  he  modified  his  own  rejec- 
tion of  the  ontological  and  temporal  precedence  of  the  uni- 
versal church  over  the  individual  churches,  when  he  charac- 
terized the  "pre-existence"  (properly  understood)  of  the 
church  as  indispensable  for  understanding  it. 

To  be  sure,  he  claims  that  this  pre-existence  applies  not 
only  to  the  universal  church,  but  also  to  the  concrete  church, 
which  is  composed  "in  and  of"  local  churches.  As  opposed  to 
the  notion  ot  the  "primacy"  of  the  universal  church  he 
defends  the  "thesis  of  the  simultaneity  of  the  universal  church 
and  the  particular  churches."  What  he  means  by  this 
becomes  clearer  when  he  writes:  "The  local  church  and  the 
universal  church  are  internal  t(j  one  another;  they  peneti"ate 
each  other  and  are  perichoretic." 

I  can  certainly  accept  this  formula;  it  is  valid  h)r  the 
church  as  it  lives  in  histoiy.  But  it  misses  die  acmal  point  at 
issue  as  seen  in  the  reference  to  die  "pre-existence"  of  the 
church,  hi  order  to  clarifv  what  is  at  stake  here,  let  me  quote 
a  few  sentences  from  ni\'  talk  on  diis  topic.  In  it  1  argued  that 
the  fathers  of  the  church  saw  the  church  as  a  greater  Israel, 
now  become  universal;  and  from  that  standpoint  they  also 
adopted  the  rabbinical  view  of  the  meaning  of  creation, 
which  is  based  on  the  Bible  itself: 

Thus  creation  is  conceived  in  such  a  way  that  there  is 
a  place  in  it  for  God  s  will.  But  this  will  needs  a  people 
that  lives  for  Gods  will  and  makes  it  die  light  of  the 
world. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Christology,  die  picture  is 
expanded  and  deepened.  History  is,  once  again  in 
connection  with  the  Old  Testament,  interpreted  as  a 
love  story  between  God  and  humanity.  God  finds  and 
prepares  for  himself  the  bride  of  the  Son,  the  one 
bride,  which  is  the  one  church.  On  the  strength  of  the 
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saying  in  Genesis  that  a  man  and  his  wife  becou 
"two  in  one  flesh"  (Gen.  2:24),  the  image  of  bri; 
fused  with  the  idea  of  the  church  as  the  body  f 
Christ,  wliich  for  its  part  is  based  on  eucharistic  pir.  / 
The  one  body  of  Christ  is  made  ready;  Christ  and  t!  ' 
church  will  be  "two  in  one  flesh,"  one  body;  and  tl 
God  will  be  all  in  all. 

The  basic  idea  of  sacred  history  is  that  of  gati 
togedier,  of  uniting — uniting  human  beings  in  the  oni 
of  Christ,  the  imion  of  human  beings  and  through  I 
beings  of  all  creation  with  God.  There  is  only  one  brid 
one  body  of  Christ,  not  many  brides,  not  many  bodie 
bride  is,  of  course,  as  the  fathers  of  the  church  said,  di 
on  Psalm  44,  dressed  "in  many-colored  robes";  the  bo 
many  organs.  But  the  superordinate  principle  is  ultiii 
unity.  That  is  the  point  here.  Variety  becomes  richne^ 
through  the  process  of  unification. 

I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  in  diat  talk.  I  cannot 
stand  how  my  position  can  be  refuted  by  means  of  blical 
theology.  The  inner  priorit)'  of  unity,  of  the  one  bride 
essential  variety,  seems  to  be  plainly  evident. 

At  the  same  time,  in  my  talk  I  tried  to  understand 
the  resistance  to  this  self-evident  biblical  view  of  htu. 
comes  from;  and  I  came  up  with  two  closely  interrate; 
motives.  The  first  is  that  mentioning  the  universal  cmcr 
and  its  ontological  (or  should  we  say  teleological?) 
dence  over  the  individual  churches  leads  people  toni . 
immediately  about  the  pope  and  the  Curia,  and  the  nA  ti 
avert  centralism.  Hence,  the  problem  of  centralism  andjftiii 
role  of  the  local  bishops  also  lies  at  the  root  of  CaliM 
Kiisper  s  reaction  to  my  dioughts.  j 

Forgive  me  if  I  say  quite  candidly  diat  this  linkage,  ijjec 
tively  speaking,  makes  no  sense.  The  church  of  Ron 
local  church  and  not  the  universal  church — a  local  coi.i 
with  a  peculiar,  universal  responsibility,  but  still 
church.  And  die  asseition  of  die  inner  precedence  ot 
idea  of  the  one  church,  the  one  bride,  over  all  its  eir  i 
realizations  in  particular  churches  has  nothing  whatsot.i 
do  with  the  problem  of  centi\ilisni. 

Once  this  has  been  made  clear,  another  question 
why  does  this  same  association  keep  coming  up  even 
even  with  so  great  a  theologian  as  Walter  Kasperr 
makes  people  suspect  that  the  diesis  of  the  internal  pri< 
the  one  divine  idea  of  the  church  over  the  individual  ch 
might  be  a  ploy  of  Roman  centralism? 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  reason  why  the  plain  1 
evidence  is  not,  in  fact,  functional  today.  The  term  "uj: 
church"  is  understood  to  refer  only  to  the  pope  ai 
Curia.  It  seems,  as  Kasper  says  in  his  response,  echoing  1^ 
de  Lubac,  to  be  a  pure  abstraction.  That  is  why  in  m\ 
made  a  deliberate  effort  to  present  the  practical  reaUt)' 
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ic  Church  and  how  it  actually  works,  in  close  conjunc- 
[il  th  the  "Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  C^hurch." 
i  my  astonishment,  Cardinal  Kasper  said  not  a  word 
)ii  this  extensive  and  central  passage  of  my  text.  Here  I 
I !  ,ly  make  the  briefest  of  allusions  to  my  remarks.  I 
»V  1  that  the  council  answers  the  question,  where  one  can 
universal  church  as  such,  by  speaking  of  the  sacra- 

r 

ji  c  is,  first  of  all,  baptism.  It  is  a  Trinitarian,  that 
,1  thoroughly  theological  event,  and  means  far 
'  re  than  being  socialized  into  the  local  church.... 

irism  does  not  arise  fi-om  the  individual  communi- 
1  rather,  in  baptism  the  door  to  the  one  church  is 
(  ned  to  us;  it  is  the  presence  of  the  one  church, 
;  it  can  come  only  Irom  her — from  the  Jerusalem 
I  t  is  above,  our  new  mother.  In  baptism  the  imiver- 
!i  church  continually  precedes  and  creates  the  local 
c  rch. 

( )n  this  basis  the  letter  of  the  Congregation  for 
1  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  can  say  that  there  are  no 
!  ngers  in  the  church.  Everyone  in  it  is  at  home 
(I  rywhere....  Anyone  baptized  in  the  church  in 
lin  is  always  at  home  in  the  church  in  Rome  or  in 
i\  York  or  in  Kinshasa  or  in  Bangalore  or  wherev- 
I  IS  if  he  or  she  had  been  baptized  there.  He  or  she 
1  s  not  need  to  file  a  change-of-address  form;  it  is 
I  and  the  same  church.  Baptism  comes  out  of  it 
;  delivers  (gives  birth  to)  us  into  it. 

my  pleasure,  I  was  recendy  on  hand  when  Cardinal 
5]  made  this  very  argument  in  a  discussion  about  the 
ir  and  cited  an  example  from  his  own  life.  Early  on,  he 
1  parents  had  left  the  parish  where  he  was  baptized — 
1  );iptism  he  had  not  been  socialized  into  this  particular 
r  inity,  but  born  into  the  one  church.  As  far  as  I  am 
1'  ned,  this  statement  clears  up  the  controversy — for 
t  the  issue  here.  I  would  like  to  make  just  one  more 
r  aken  from  the  longer  discussion  in  my  talk,  about  the 
i<  e  content  ot  the  phrase  "universal  church,"  specifical- 
1  It  the  word  of  God.  I  said: 

one  who  speaks  of  baptism  is  automatically  deal- 
with  the  word  of  God,  which  for  the  entire  church 
i^ly  one,  and  which  always  precedes  the  church  in 
jlaces,  calls  it  together,  and  builds  it  up.  This  one 
"d  is  above  the  church  and  yet  in  it,  entaisted  to  it 
'  >  a  living  subject.  In  order  to  be  really  present  in 
ory,  the  word  of  C^od  needs  this  subject;  but  this 
■  ject  cannot  subsist  without  the  vivifying  power  of 
I  word,  which  makes  it  a  subject  to  begin  with, 
len  we  speak  of  the  word  of  God  we  also  mean  the 


Creed,  which  stands  at  the  center  of  the  baptismal 
event.  It  is  a  way  the  church  receives  and  appropriates 
the  word,  which  is  in  a  sense  both  word  and  response. 
Here  too  the  universal  church,  the  one  church,  is 
quite  concretely  and  palpably  present. 

If  one  strips  away  all  the  false  associations  with  church 
politics  from  the  concept  of  the  universal  church  and 
grasps  it  in  its  true  theological  (and  hence  quite  concrete) 
content,  then  it  becomes  clear  that  the  argument  about 
church  politics  misses  the  heart  of  the  matter.  It  becomes 
clear  that  the  problem  is  not  Platonism  or  Aristotelianism, 
but  the  key  notion  of  salvation  history  in  the  Bible.  And 
then  one  can  no  longer  also  say  that  the  "universalistic 
view"  of  the  church  is  "ecumenically  oft-putting." 

I  would  really  like  to  go  on  and  address  many  other 
points  that  Kasper  makes — for  example,  his  objections  to 
my  analysis  of  the  accotmt  of  Pentecost  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Aposdes.  But  perhaps  I  had  better  leave  that  to  a  future 
personal  conversation. 

Let  me,  if  I  may,  add  only  one  rather  humorous  little 
note.  In  the  section  "Historical  Perspectives,"  which  sup- 
plies in  a  few  sentences  some  very  good  information  about 
the  essential  issues,  Cardinal  Kasper,  invoking  J.  Gnilka, 
observes  that  "in  Paul  the  local  community  is  the  focus." 
But  in  Rudolf  Bultmann  we  can  read  the  exact  opposite. 
According  to  Bultmann: 

...the  church's  organization  grew  primarily  out  of 
the  awareness  that  the  community  as  a  whole  takes 
precedence  over  the  individual  communities.  A 
symptom  of  this  is  that  the  word  ekklesin  [church]  is 
used  to  refer,  in  the  first  instance,  by  no  means  to 
the  individual  community  but  to  the  "people  of 
God"....  The  notion  of  the  priority  of  the  church  as 
a  whole  over  the  individual  community  is  further 
seen  in  the  equation  of  the  ekklesin  with  the  sovia 
Cbristoit  [body  of  Christ],  which  embraces  all  believ- 
ers. 

(Theology  of  the  New  Test/iweiit, 
3d  ed.,  Tubingen  1958,  p.  96) 

This  conflict  between  Gnilka  and  Bultmann  shows,  first 
of  all,  the  relativity  of  exegetical  judgments.  But  for  that 
very  reason  it  is  especially  instructive  in  our  case,  because 
Bultmann,  who  vigorously  defended  the  thesis  of  the 
precedence  of  the  universal  church  over  the  local  church, 
could  certainly  never  be  accused  of  Platonism  or  of  a  bias 
in  favor  of  bringing  back  Roman  centralism.  Perhaps  it  was 
simply  because  he  stood  outside  these  controversies  tiiat  he 
was  able  to  read  and  expoimd  the  texts  with  a  more  open 
mind.  g| 
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Parish  of 


IVe  may  be  ^approaching  soviething 
close  to  a  'free  market  economy ' 
in  parish  membership. 


BY  DON  BROFHY 


I 


'VK  BEEN  IN  TOW  N  only  a  few  weeks,  and  I'm  still 
looking  for  a  good  parish  to  join." 

How  often  have  we  heard  Catholics  say  those 
words,  or  something  like  them?  Searching  for  a 
worshiping  community  is  a  hallmark  of  Catholic  life  these 
days.  Moving  to  a  new  place,  we  look  for  a  parish  where  we 
feel  comfortahle,  where  people  pray  in  a  manner  that  "fits" 
our  prayer,  where  the  values  important  to  us  are  articulated 
as  community  ideals  and  where  the  mix  of  people  gives  us  a 
sense  of  family.  That  may  mean  parents  with  young  chil- 
dren, or  singles,  or  senior  citizens,  or  business  leaders,  or 
feminist-friendly,  progressive  or  traditional,  straight  or 
gay — or  the  "right"  combination  of  all  these  groups. 

(^hcjosing  one's  parish  used  to  be  a  phenomenon  of 
urban  Catholicism,  where  there  were  many  churches  with- 
in walking  distance  or  a  short  bus  ride.  But  the  gradual 
sprawl  of  cities  and  the  convenience  of  beltways  has  made 
it  possible  even  for  Catholics  in  suburbia  to  seek  out  com- 
munities where  ministry  and  worship  are  done  in  a  st)'le 
they  find  attractive.  Paul  Wilkes,  in  his  book  Excellent 
Cdtholic  Piinsbes,  notes  that  "Catholics  today  seek  not  just 
to  be  on  the  rolls  of  an  institution  through  which  the\'  can 
dispatch  their  religious  obligations;  they  want  a  meaningftil 
spiritual  home."  And  they  are  willing  to  shop. 

The  old  practice  of  attending  the  neighborhood  church 
is  no  longer  taken  for  granted  among  Catholics.  We  may, 
indeetl,  be  approaching  something  closer  to  a  "free  market 
economy"  in  parish  membership.  "Magnet"  churches  draw 
members  fnjm  territorial  churches  that  lack  personalit)'  or 
a  distinct  culture.  In  the  ftiuire,  only  the  absolute  growth  in 
Catholic  population  and  the  fact  that  some  churchgoers  do 
not  care  enough  to  shop  may  keep  some  traditional  parish- 
es going. 

Exactly  how  widespread  is  the  phenomenon?  A  Notre 
Dame  study  of  U.S.  parishes  in  the  l^^SO's  revealed  that  at 
that  time  15  percent  of  active,  "core"  Catholics  regularly 
attended  a  church  other  than  their  neighborhootl  parish. 

DON  BROPHY  is  senior  editor  at  Paulist  Press  in  Mahwah,  N.J. 


ce 


One  has  a  distinct  sense  the  percentage  has  grown 
years  since,  but  there  has  been  no  equivalent  nation;^ 
vey.  However,  early  in  2001  a  sampling  conduct 
Georgetown's  Center  of  Applied  Research  in  the  A  - 
late  indicated  that  in  one  unnamed  large  archdioce, 
percent  of  churchgoers  regularly  attend  a  church  <> 
their  Kx-al  parish.  If  the  CARA  figtire  is  trtie  of  the  ^ 
can  church  as  a  whole,  the  number  of  Catholics  who 
around"  has  doubled  in  two  decades. 

Cjm\  (iregory,  a  38-year-oId  schoolteacher  from 
da,  N.J.,  is  one  of  those.  She  remembers  being  acti\ 
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in  her  parents'  parish  until  she  experienced  a  differ- 
1(1  of  coniniunitv  as  a  sliident  at  V'illanova  Uni\ersitv 
insylvania.  C^oniing  home  from  college,  she  suddenlv 

her  childhood  church  "very  rote,  very  dry,  very 
n." 

liist  wasn't  as  vibrant  as  \Tllanova,"  she  recalls, 
c  w  asn't  a  jilace  tor  me  there — especially  as  a  woman. 
.  I  really  tried,  hut  it  was  making  me  crazy.  I  acttially 
d  i^oing  to  church  tor  a  while." 

il  and  her  sister  decided  to  see  what  was  happening 
:  1  |)arishes.  Each  Sunday  they  would  attend  Mass  at  a 
f  nt  church.  One  day,  she  says,  she  "just  stumbled" 
[  icsentation  Church  in  Upper  Saddle  River,  N.J.,  and 
5  uck  by  the  fact  that  eveiybody  there  was  singing. 

at  was  10  years  ago.  Today  Gail  still  tinds  Presenta- 

| "\  ery  real  place,"  and  willingly  drives  25  minutes  to 
;re  once  or  twice  a  week. 

I  ed  Blessing 

;  tarion  is  one  of  the  new  magnet  churches  that  draw 
>:  )t  their  parishioners  ft-om  outside  the  parish  bound- 
e  in  Presentation's  case  fi^om  outside  the  diocese  and 
!i  om  outside  the  state.  Some  of  the  people  there  keep 

II  jrship  with  their  home  parishes  for  Sundays  when  a 
li'  )nimute  is  difficult. 

c  practice  of  selecting  a  "suitable"  parish  instead  of 
ej  ng  one's  neighborhood  church  is  a  mixed  blessing. 
U  [ing  to  a  group  in  which  everyone  has  the  same  val- 
ly  not  be  healthy  for  individuals  or  the  group  as  a 
There  is  something  to  be  said  for  genuinely  mixed 
gations,  in  which  people  interact  with  others  from 
at  backgrounds  and  of  differing  social  and  ideologi- 
id-sets. 

e  strength  of  Catholic  life  over  the  centuries  has 
rounded  in  communities  that  cut  across  social  and 
nic  boundaries:  the  rich  kneel  down  and  pray  with 
or,  the  gay  with  the  straight,  the  liberal  with  the 
vative — and  all  of  them  together  listen  to  the  chal- 
g  word  of  God.  Thomas  Merton,  when  he  first 
led  a  Catholic  service  in  New  York  C^ity,  was 
^  sed  by  the  variety  of  people  he  found  in  the  pews: 
'  i  full  not  only  of  old  ladies  and  broken-down  gen- 
ni  ■  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  but  of  men  and  women 
i  ildren  young  and  old — especially  young:  people  of 
c1  ses  and  ranks  on  a  solid  foundation  of  working  men 
i  3men  and  their  families."  Wliat  better  incarnates 
;  igdom  of  God  than  a  rich  cross-section  ot  people 
i  id  to  witness  its  presence? 

'  d  yet  it  is  specious  to  argue  Catholics  should  not 
VI'  choice  about  where  they  go  to  church.  We  have 
held  it  was  proper  for  religious  and  clerg\'  to  join 
11  inities  with  distinct  charisms.  One  could  be  a  con- 


templative or  active  religious;  the  Franciscan  spirituality 
and  style,  for  example,  differs  from  the  Dominican.  There 
are  clear  ideological  differences  between  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Legionnaries  of  Christ.  And  why  not?  Shouldn't  pro- 
tessed  religious  have  a  choice  in  the  way  they  encounter 
and  respond  to  the  Holy  Spirit?  By  the  same  token, 
laypeople  also  ought  to  be  tree  to  enter  worshiping  com- 
munities where  they  hear  the  voice  of  God  in  a  special 
way. 

A  Privilege  or  a  Right? 

llere  some  may  raise  the  issue  of  church  law.  Aren't 
Catholics  supposed  to  attend  the  neighborhood  church  put 
in  place  purposely  for  them?  Well,  yes,  but  the  law  in  ques- 
tion is  not  absolutely  binding.  Canon  law  states  that  each 
person  "acquires  his  or  her  pastor  and  ordinary"  according 
to  place  of  domicile.  In  odier  words,  your  parish  is  where 
you  live.  But  there  is  a  long  tradition — especially  in  19th- 
century  America — of  nonterritorial  parishes  based  on  lan- 
guage and  ethnic  origin.  The  church  in  that  era  recognized 
that  religious  experience  is  mediated  through  culture  and 
that  people  should  have  opportunities  to  encounter  God  in 
ways  that  are  cultiu-ally  meaningful  to  them.  The  practice 
endures  today.  Fully  10  percent  of  American  parishes  are 
nonterritorial  ethnic  communities  for  Chicanos,  Domini- 
cans, Vietnamese  and  similar  groups. 

Today  we  continue  to  maintain  churches  for  groups 
who  comprise  cohesive  communities — for  example,  at 
universities  and  militaiy  bases.  The  1950's  saw  the  devel- 
opment of  downtown  chapels  and  information  centers 
that  were  not  territorial  and  that  gradually  attracted  regu- 
lar groups  of  worshipers.  The  Paulist  Center  on  Park 
Street  in  Boston  is  one  such  place.  Created  to  serve  the 
needs  of  office  workers,  it  soon  drew  Catholics  from  all 
parts  of  the  cit)'  and  from  the  suburbs  for  Sunday  liturgy. 
Territorial  or  not,  parish  or  not,  it  exists  as  a  community. 

Many  bishops  have  made  allowances  for  Catholics 
who  want  to  choose  their  place  of  worship.  .Archbishop 
Daniel  Pilarczyk  ot  Cincinnati,  for  instance,  acknowl- 
edges that  "the  territorial  nature  of  the  parish  is  less 
rigidly  obsei-ved"  today  than  in  the  past.  His  archdiocese 
permits  Catholics  to  choose  their  parish  as  long  as  the 
pastor  there  is  willing  to  accept  them.  Many  other  dioce- 
ses have  similar  understandings.  In  any  event,  there  is  lit- 
tle that  bishops  can  do  about  it:  if  C^atholics  v\'ant  to 
switch  parishes,  they  will. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  fundamental  human 
rights  of  believers  override  the  narrow  strictures  of  canon 
law  when  it  comes  to  choosing  a  place  of  worship.  Both 
the  "Decree  on  the  Apostolate  of  the  Laity"  and  the 
"[declaration  on  Religious  Freedom"  of  the  Second  Vati- 
can Council  state  that  Catholics  have  the  right  of  associa- 
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tion  within  the  church.  This  right  was  incorporated  into 
the  1V83  Code  of  Can  on  Law,  which  dechires  that  "the 
Christian  faithful  are  at  Hberty  to  found  and  to  govern 
associations  for  charitable  and  religious  purposes  of  for 
the  promotion  of  the  Christian  vocation  in  the  world." 
Wliilc  this  may  seem  to  refer  to  voluntaiy  associations 
other  than  parishes,  James  Coriden,  a  canonist  at  W^ish- 
ington  Hieological  Union,  maintains  that  it  includes  by 
extension  the  right  to  join  and  maintain  local  churches. 

"E\  en  prior  to  the  official  establishment  of  a  parish 
and  after  it  has  been  long  in  existence,"  writes  Coriden, 
"the  natural  right  of  the  people  to  join,  actively  partici- 
pate in  and  sustain  the  religious  communit)'  endures.  The 
local  congregation  remains  in  communion  with  and  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  the  larger  church,  but  it  also 
remains  as  a  legitimate  expression  of  the  right  of  the 
C^hristian  faithful  to  associate  for  religious  purposes." 

A  Parish  Is  Entitled  to  Its  Culture 

Parishes — local  church  communities — are  grounded  in 
two  realities:  they  are  in  conununion  with  and  subject  to 
the  local  bishop  or  ordinary,  and  thev  are  "legitimate 
expressions"  ot  the  faith  ot  the  people.  If  in  practice  diffi- 


culties arise  in  harmonizing  the  desires  ot  the  diocesan 
bishop  with  the  desires  of  the  faithful,  there  is  nothing 
theologically  wrong  with  the  arrangement.  The  "one 
same  Spirit"  moves  bishoj")  and  people  alike.  Ahiking  the 
two  realities  hang  together  is  an  ongoing  exercise  of  poli- 
tics and  grace,  demanding  on  both  sides  a  measure  of  tol- 
erance, respect  and  charity  tempered  by  humilit\-  and 
legitimate  obedience. 

Both  the  local  community  and  the  larger  church,  rep- 
resented by  the  bishop,  bring  their  gifts  to  the  table.  The 
l)ishop's  gifts  are  well  knf)wn  and  spelled  out.  The  com- 
nnmit\''s  gifts  are  less  well  known  ami  more  difficult  to 
spell  out,  but  what  we  know  from  histor}-  and  what  we 
learn  from  people  who  are  searching  for  community  is 
that  the  local  church  brings  the  gift  of  culture:  a  unique 
manner  of  witnessing  divine  life  that  flowers  when  two  or 
three  come  together  in  Gods  name. 

If  this  is  the  authentic  gift  of  the  local  church,  then  we 
can  go  one  step  fin  ther  and  sa\'  that  a  parish  is  entitled  to 
its  culture.  The  style  of  a  jiarticular  community  is 


expressed  not  by  the  bishop  but  directly  through  t . 
and  hopes  and  dreams  of  its  people.  It  is  part  an( 
of  a  church  that  acknowledges  incarnation — where 
is  encountered  and  celebrated  in  time  and  space.  (  i 
adaptation,  says  the  liturgist  Anscar  Chupungoi 
Philippines,  "is  not  an  option  but  a  theological  ini]  r 
arising  from  mcarnational  exigency." 

But  if  the  church  has  wisely  permitted  its  litui\ 
ministiy  to  be  adapted  to  non-European  settings — in^ 
for  instance,  or  in  the  Pacific  rim  countiies — it  has  b 
willing  to  acknowledge  cultural  differences  betwe 
American  parish  and  another.  Instead  there  ha\ 
attempts  of  late  to  suppress  those  differences — not  t 
late  the  "spirit"  of  communities  (which  would  be  ii 
ble)  but  to  put  the  lid  on  liturgical  and  ministerial  p 
where  cultiu^al  values  are  lived  out.  As  one  exam] 
General  histriictiou  of  the  Roman  Missal  issued  earlier  t 
by  the  Holy  See  specifies  precisely  who  may  appro 
eucharistic  table  and  distribute  communion.  It  insi 
lay  eucharistic  ministers,  when  they  are  permitted  t  - 
at  all,  wear  albs  or  distinctive  garb  and  receive  Comi.; 
only  after  the  presider.  Alicromanaging  liturgical  cus  i 
this  way  is  an  attempt  to  conti'ol  the  climate  that  ofti. 

communities  their  unique  charactc 
The  experience  of  Catholics  "i 
hopping"  to  find  a  parish  that  is  < 
tive  suggests  it  is  no  longer  possil 
certainly  not  desirable,  to  legislat 
gical  and  ministerial  forms  in  i 
detail.  The  vision  of  a  larger  chi 
which  all  parishes  are  identic;i 
longer  a  value. 
.Anscar  Chupungo,  speaking  of  non-European  i 
es,  articulates  a  view  that  applies  equally  well  to  dit 
varieties  of  .\merican  parishes.  "The  church,"  he 
"cannot  remain  a  stranger  to  the  people  with  whi 
lives;  she  must  l)e  adopted  by  [them].  This  pluralist 
will  not  hurt  the  universality  of  the  church;  on  tf 
tran;  it  will  foster  it.  For  there  can  be  no  truly  ui 
church  without  truly  local  churches."  Such  comm 
(]hupungo  asserts,  "will  have  their  own  place  in  thi. 
sial  communion  only  if  they  adorn  themselves  wit 
own  traditions  and  define  their  own  identity  a 
churches." 

There  is  Tradition  and  there  are  traditions.  Tl 
comes  from  the  larger  church  and  is  passed  along  i 
trine  and  law.  1  he  second  arises  from  the  lived  expi 
of  the  faithful  and  can  be  discerned  in  the  ways  the; 
together  and  why.  These  days  American  Cathol  - 
increasingly  speaking  with  their  feet  and  seekii 
parishes  that  have  distinctive  cultures  rather  than  pi ' 
aged  ones.  It  seems  to  be  a  buyers  market. 


Shouldn't  laypeople,  like  rehgious, 
have  a  choice  in  the  way  they 
encounter  the  Holy  Spirit? 
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ae  Church  and 
migrants 

r  ONALD  KERWIN 

^  ATHOLIC  SOCIAL  TFiACHINCi  CALLS  US 

to  identify  with  newcomers,  who 
together  with  those  long  settled  enjoy  a 
^  litany  of  rights  based  on  our  common 
1  dignity.  Migrants  serve  as  the  church's 
y  for  itself  (a  pilgrim  church)  and  for  the 
1  condition  (a  pilgrim  people).  They  recall 
dent  heritage  of  exodus  and  exile,  the  Holy 
■"s  flight  to  Egypt  and  our  evangelical  history 
ling  with  St.  Paul.  We  oppose  speaking  of 
Its  in  "us  or  them"  terms  because,  in  the 
lie  view,  "we"  are  "them,"  and  "they"  are 
Ve  identify  with  "strangers"  as  our  brothers 
ters,  and  welcome  them  because  they  are  an 
of  our  God  (Mt.  25:35).  We  try  to  carry  on 
s  work  of  "gather[ing]  together  into  one  the 
2d  children  of  God"  Qn.  11:52).  In  our  tra- 
therefore,  to  be  anti-immigrant  is  to  be 
:rson.  But  nothing  upsets  some  Catholics  so 
IS  Catholic  social  teaching,  and  the  church's 
ig  on  newcomers  admittedly  presents  chal- 

cnigrants  have  always  been  more  or  less  part 
American  landscape.  How  different  are  we 
1:  From  earlier  periods  of  imniigration?  Can  you  guess 

i  era  of  our  nation's  history  has  the  following  character- 

lie  highest  percentage  of  foreign-bom  persons  in  U.S. 

t 

iimigrants  from  different  countries  than  dieir  prede- 

mmigrants  who  renew  the  United  States  with  their 
I  iniily  values  and  hard  work 

Ho  endure  abysmal  wages  and  working  conditions  in 

ii  lulustries 

'  lio  strain  the  social  service  infi-asnaicture  of  die  com- 
'  ^  in  which  they  setded 
uring  a  peiiod  of  economic  revolution  and  prosperity, 

f  D  KERWIN  is  the  chief  operating  officer  of  the  Catholic 
5  mmigration  Network  Inc.,  in  Washington,  D.C. 


but  also  gross  poverty,  disparity  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  and  family  disruption 

•  when  the  foreign-born  comprise  the  majority  of 
Catholics 

•  and  nativist  movements  succeed  in  passing  anti-immi- 
grant legislation  in  California  (much  of  it  held  unconstitu- 
tional), which  paves  the  way  for  discriminatoiy  federal  leg- 
islation? 

If  you  think  I  am  referring  to  the  present  era,  you  are 
mistaken.  I  was  referring  to  our  nation's  second  great  wave 
of  immigration,  which  ran  from  roughly  1890  to  1920. 
The  reason  you  gtiessed  wrong  is  that  all  the  characteristics 
I  listed  are  trtie  of  today  except  the  first.  Although  today  [ 
we  have  the  highest  number  of  immigrants  ever,  in  the  ear-  : 
lier  period  the  percentage  of  the  population  who  were  ^ 
immigrants  was  larger.  > 

The  foreign-born  comprised  nearly  15  percent  of  the  \ 
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U.S.  popuhition  ;U  the  turn  of  the  2()th  centuiy.  At  present, 
more  than  28  miUion  foreign-l:)orn  persons  comprise  10 
percent  of  our  nation.  But  in  other  ways,  the  two  eras  are 
quite  similar.  Unhke  their  predecessors,  who  came  from 
northern  and  western  Europe,  the  immigrants  of  the  peri- 
od 1890  to  1920  came  primarily  fi"om  southern  and  eastern 
Europe.  Likewise,  current  immigrants  come  from  places 
like  their  predecessors — in  descending  order  from  Mexico, 
China,  the  Philippines,  India,  Metnam,  El  Salvador,  Korea, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Cuba,  Colombia  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

In  1890,  the  fruits  of  industrialization  were  unevenly 
distributed;  an  estimated  11  million  of  the  nations  12.5 
million  families  earned  less  than  $380  a  year.  Similarly,  our 
nation  s  current  prosperity',  spurred  by  the  information  age, 
has  not  trickled  down  to  the  poor.  Over  the  last  25  years, 
the  wages  of  the  top  20  percent  of  earners  has  increased  44 
percent,  while  those  of  the  bottom  20  percent  have 
decreased  in  real  dollars.  Twenty-five  percent  of  wage- 
earners  earn  $8  or  less  an  hour.  Xearly  100  years  after 
Upton  Sinclair  wrote  The  Jungle,  immigrants  still  labor  in 
subhuman  conditions  in  meatj:)acking  plants,  as  well  as  in 
poultr)'  processing,  agricultural,  garment,  restaurant,  hotel 
and  various  service  sector  jobs. 

From  1880  to  1926,  the  U.S.  Catholic  population  grew 
from  7.34  million  to  18.6  million  persons,  with  an  estimat- 
ed 75  percent  ot  Catholics  in  1920  foreign  born.  Although 
precise  figures  are  not  available,  immigrants  and  their  fami- 
lies almost  certainly  comprise  the  majority  of  Catholics  in 
the  United  States  today. 

Discrimination  and  anti-immigrant  feeling  in  Califor- 
nia led  to  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  of  1882,  restrictions 
on  Japanese  immigration  in  19()7,  and  finally  national-ori- 
gins e]u<)ta  legislation  in  1924.  In  1994  Californians  voted 
in  tax'or  ot  Proposition  187 — the  so-called  "Save  Our 
State"  initiative — which  would  have  barred  undocumented 
children  from  attending  public  school,  required  state 
emplo)'ees  to  inform  on  the  undocumented  and  denied  a 
range  of  benefits  to  those  suspected  ol  being  "illegal."  In 
1996,  C>ongress  passed  immigration  and  welfare  reform 
legislation,  which  has  hatl  a  calamitous  impact  on  immi- 
grant families  and  communities,  as  detailed  in  several 
reports  In'  m\  agency,  the  Catholic  Legal  Immigration 
Network. 

Historically,  anti-Catholic  bigotry  has  characterized  the 
nativist  movement  in  the  L^nited  States.  The  cartoons  ot 
Thomas  Nast  depicted  Irishmen  with  siiuian  features.  In 
his  most  infamous  drawing,  bishops  crawled  like  cnjcodiles 
out  of  New  York  harbor  to  attack  the  United  States  as  their 
followers  led  away  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  The  secret  oaths 
and  platforms  of  groups  like  the  American  Protective  Asso- 
ciation and  Ku  KIux  Klan  were  vimlentlv  anti-(>atholic. 


The  nativists  of  today  range  from  the  expli  t 
groups  tracked  by  the  Southern  Poverty  Law  Cn 
more  mainstream  restrictionists.  Despite  their  dift 
these  groups  invariably  see  "their"  country,  states  ail 
muniries  under  siege,  view  themselves  at  "demograp  c 
with  newcomers  and  believe  that  immigrants — by  \t 
their  undocumented  status — forfeit  their  civil  and; 
rights.  These  views,  of  course,  could  not  be  more  ini 
the  Catholic  tradition.  It  should  therefore  come  as  li 
prise  that  Catholic  immigration  initiatives  have  recen 
the  target  of  anti-immigrant  protests.  In  Long  Isl; 
example,  the  Sachem  Quality  of  Life  Organization, 
whose  members  refer  to  themselves  as  Catholics 
Treason,  has  spearheaded  the  opposition  to  a  pi  j 
Catholic  Charities  center  for  day  laborers. 

Catholic  teacliing  requires  effective  action.  It  h;  i 
been  enough  to  think  highly  of  newcomers;  we  m 
welcome  and  defend  them.  In  response  to  our  natii; 
great  wave  of  immigration,  the  church  created  or  drai. 
ly  expanded  all  the  C^atholic  institutions  we  now  t; 
granted.  The  number  of  parochial  schools  grew  froi  . 
with  405,234  students  in  1880,  to  5,687  witii  1.54  milfr 
dents  in  1916.  By  1910,  285  Catholic  orphanages  c: 
51,938  children.  Catholic  hospitals  grew  in  number  i 
to  400  between  1872  and  1910.  National  parishes  . 
comprising  30  percent  of  all  parishes  from  1880  to  H 
1916,  49  percent  of  Catholics  attended  a  parish  that: 
language  other  than  English.  By  1902,  the  St.  Vimi 
Paul  Societ}',  which  established  itself  in  the  United  S  t 
1845,  had  428  parish  branches.  In  the  1890s,  Cadi 
women  created  charitable  settlement  houses  for  imnr 
By  1915,  27  houses  provided  health  care,  education  t 
dren,  English-language  classes  and  other  services  foi 
grants. 

In  the  1920s,  moreover,  the  National  Catholic  \l 
Onincil's  Bureau  of  Immigration  met  ships,  helped 
grants  through  reception,  provided  loans,  protectee^ 
from  fraud,  prcn  itled  guidance  on  resettlement  and  ai 
for  their  transportation  and  reception  at  their  final  i 
tions.  Today  the  church's  ministiy  to  our  newly 
brothers  and  sisters  includes,  for  example,  the  13 
(yatholic  legal  immigration  programs  that  my  agenc 
ports.  An  overlapping  network  helps  thousands  of  i  ( 
to  resetde  in  the  Llnited  States  each  year. 

Still,  as  Catholics,  we  must  continually  ask  ou 
whether  we  are  doing  enough.  Do  we  have  the  right  i 
tions  in  place,  and  have  our  existing  institutions  swl 
accommodate  the  needs  and  gitts  ot  our  nation's  i 
members?  Are  we  providing  the  kind  of  support  ani 
munit}'  that  our  immigrant  ancestors  received  fn 
church?  Will  we  leave  a  legacy  that  honors  our  herita 
reflects  f)ur  faith? 
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%en  Letter  to  U.S. 

1  idership  Conference  of  Women 
,  igious  Continues  Year  of  | 
■itemplation  and  Fasting  I  " 

]se  join  us  in  prayer  on 
ember  7th  at  any  of  the 
wing  events: 


,11:00  a.m. 

I. com 


i 

j|  ster,  MA:  Presentation  Convent, 

i:  :Sr.  Paula  — PaulaPB\/M@aol. cor 

t)|  n,  MA:  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  IVIotherhouse 
J!  noon-7  p.m.  Contact:  Maureen  Broughan,  SSJ 
[\.  )ughan@ssjspringfield.com 

,  NY:  St.  Joseph's  Provincial  House,  7:30  p.m.  | 

:  Mariellen  Blaser,  SNJM  —  Bmariellen@aol.com  ^ 

se,  NY:  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  Motherhouse, 

m.  Contact:  Rose  Ann  Renna,  OSF  — 
@osfsyr.org 


asSHs^ss^^^^^^  

I  ,  NY:  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  Clarence  |       ^^"'-''c  Uon;        '^'-^.ve,-.  ^nSf'?'  '•^^''X'iour'"^"" 

i  ice,  4:1 5  p.m.  Contact:  Suzanne  Rodriguez,    |  'nio  con,.,  'fs  n,,  "fficc  of  //  " ^''^""e  o„ ' 

.  BUFFSSJ@aol.cam  |       "---n  .nc.  'o  k^'^  f'     •^'^PPor  ^'  '^'^'-n./  /  '"  'T^'  ns 


s  ice,  4:15  p.m.  Contact: 
:  BUFFSSJ@aol.cam 

i  y,  NY:  Franciscan  Sisters  Motherhouse, 
II  n.-5:00  p.m.  Contact:  Roberta  F  Brunner 

!rta(g)eznet.net 

r  se,  NY:  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of 
I  elet  -  St.  Anthony's  Motherhouse, 

►  n.  Contact:  Danielle  Bonetti,  CSJ  — 
n  ©csjalb.org 

n  lindsor,  NY:  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Convent, 

"  :.m.  Contact:  Sr.  Paula  — 
u  iVM@aol.com 

a  ttan,  NY:  Contact:  Franciscan  Missionaries 
f  Myriam  Holy  Name  of  Jesus  Community, 
678-6901 


n  FL:  Contact:  Franciscan  Missionaries  of 

s  icamation  Community,  tel  81 3-258-2f  09 

t  'irst,  GA:  Contact:  Franciscan  Missionaries 

f  '  Emmanuel  Community,  tel  706-628-5060 

V  i/vest 

lie,  IL:  St.  Luke's  parish  church.  All  day 

»  nical  prayer  &  simple  supper.  Contact: 

"  /  Helbling,  OSU  —  osubell@juno.com 


■(.77 


Waukegan,  IL:  Contact:  Franciscan 
Missionaries  of  Mary  St.  Bartholomew  Community, 
tel  ffl  7-662-W  39 

Omaha,  NE:  Servite  Motherhouse,  10:00  a.m.- 
7:00  p.m.  Contact:  Margaret  Hickey,  ND  — 
notredamesisters@juno.com 

St.  Louis,  MO:  Contact:  Franciscan  Missionaries 
of  Mary  Our  Lady  of  Wisdom  community, 
tel  314 -772-958? 

Mankato,  MN:  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel 
Chapel,  Good  Counsel  Hill,  11:00  a.m. 

Contact:  Irene  Dohmen,  SSIMD  — 
irenedo@juno.com 

West 

Chamberino  NM:  Contact:  Franciscan 
Missionaries  of  Mary  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 
Community,  tel  505-882-5811 

Redwood  City  CA:  Mount  Alverno,  7:00  p.m. 

Contact;  Sister  Mary  Jo  Wise,  PBVM, 
mjwise@PBVM.org 


Los  Angeles,  CA:  Doheny  Campus  Chapel  of 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  7:00  p.m.  Contact: 
Margaret  Fitzer,  SSL,  sslca2@woridnet.att.net 

Marylhurst,  OR:  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names 
of  Jesus  and  Mary  Convent,  1:00  p.m. 

Contact:  Sr.  Lynda  Thompson  (503-675-21 52)  — 
lthomspon@snjmororg 

Sunday,  December  2nd 

Diocese  of  Brooklyn  and  Rockville  Centre,  NY: 

St.  Michael's,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  St.  Anthony 

and  Our  Lady  of  Grace  Parishes,  prayer 

3  p.m.-4  p.m..  Contact:  Terry  Aglliardi,  RSM  — 

SrTerryRSN@aol.com 


For  additional  events  in  your  region, 
please  check  the  LCWR  web  site: 
www.lcwr.org 


faith  in  focus 

True 

Confession 


BY  MARY  SHERRY 


IT  \V.\S  A  DARK  ainl  Stormy  night. 
RcalK  .  I  [larkcd  in  the  lower  lot 
and  came  through  the  parish  cen- 
ter entrance.  Faking  the  stairs  two 
at  a  time  because  I,  was  on  the  edge  of 
being  late,  I  hurried  toward  the  church, 
thinking  about  all  the  "other"  things  I 
needed  to  do  before  Christmas.  The 
communal  penance  ser\'ice  would  soon 
be  one  more  thing  I  could  check  oft  my 
list. 

I  negotiated  the  corners  and  headed 
into  the  stretch.  As  I  passed  a  room  on 
my  left,  I  noticed  a  piece  of  paper  taped 
near  the  door  that  noted,  "Vesting  room 
for  priests  for  the  penance  service."  The 
room  was  packed  full  of  priests,  vested  in 
albs  and  stoles.  When  I  saw  the  sheer 
number  in  there,  I  laiew  I  was  in  trouble. 
Deep  trouble.  It  was  clear  to  me  what 
kind  of  "penance  service"  this  was  going 
to  be....  I  recalled  that  the  parish  bulletin 
said  "individual  confession,"  but  assumed 
it  would  be  an  option.  I  must  not  have 
read  the  fine  print. 

At  this  point  it  would  have  been  fairly 
simple  to  hang  a  left  in  the  atrium  and 
melt  into  the  darkness  through  the  north 
doors.  But  I  decided  to,  well,  stick  it 
out — at  least  for  a  while.  I  would  just 
pray  with  the  congregation  and  hope  for 
a  general  absolution. 

I  slid  into  a  pew  toward  the  back. 

The  priests  came  in  and  sat  in  a  large 
group  in  the  pews  to  the  left  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. They  were  young,  old,  middle- 
aged.  1  here  were  even  a  couple  of  red 
beanies.  Bishops?  Really!  This  was  get- 
ting interesting.  Father  Peter,  our  associ- 
ate pastor,  approached  the  altar  and 


MARY  SHERRY,  who  has  written  for  Ameri- 
ca, Newsweek  and  several  newspapers, 
lives  in  Burnsville,  Minn. 


explained  this  penance  semce  would  not 
feature  general  absolution,  only  individu- 
al confession.  After  a  brief  Liturgy  of  the 
Word,  the  priests  would  be  stationed 
throughout  the  church  and  atrium.  Then 
he  introduced  each  confessor  to  the  con- 
gregation. 

I  started  to  rethink  my  plans.  Maybe 
I  should  return  to  individual  confession. 
How  long  had  it  been?  Even  my  last  trip 
to  a  comnuuial  penance  service  with  gen- 
eral absolution  hatl  been  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  You  know  how  these  things  get 
away  from  you....  But  individual  confes- 
sion? Let  me  think.  Five  years?  More  like 
10.  Let's  see,  when  did  our  kids  reach 
driving  age  so  they  could  (presumably) 
go  on  their  own?  Good  grieft  Could  it 
have  been  that  long? 

Wliy  did  I  ever  stop  going  to  individ- 
ual confession?  The  short  answer  is,  I 
never  really  knew  how  to  go  to  confes- 


sion. And  when  I  matured  an> 
some  admittedly  feeble  attempts 
into  this  sacrament,  I  couldn't 
find  a  priest  who  knew  how  to  i 
confessions  to  my  satisfactioi 
many  years,  I  did  find  one,  but 
moved  away,  and  ft-anldy  I  didn' 
too  hard  to  find  another  confc 
soon  as  penance  services  with 
absolution  became  a  fairly  comm(if 
tice,  that  worked  for  me! 

k  was  getting  near  crunch  tin 
Scripture  had  been  read,  the  pric^ 
dispatched  to  their  stations,  and  il 
fessionals  were  open  for  business. 

I  sat. 

Finally    I    decided    I  col 
should. ..do  this.  Now.  Fhe  atnn 
was  inspiring.  The  people  arouJ 
were  prayerful.  The  priests  witlfi 
view  were  absorbed  in  what  the  pi 
were  saying.  The  next  question  w  ;i 
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0  go  to  a  bishop?  I  low  about  a 
old  priest — one  who  truly  had 
£ver)thing  there  was  to  hear?  Or 
a  young  priest,  who  could  benefit 
iiy  adding  to  his  portfolio.  This 
tting  too  complicated.  Afraid  my 
would  weaken,  I  just  found  the 
t  line  and  made  sure  I  would  be 

the  line  inched  t(jrv\ard  I  started 
k  about  what  1  was  going  to  say. 
11,  it  had  been  close  to  20  years, 
lundn'  list"  wouldn't  work  here.  I 
to  focus  on  a  few  points  that  had 
roubling  me  and  see  where  that 

;t  as  I  had  mentally  rehearsed 
to  the  point  of  readiness,  Father 
)ur  former  associate,  strode  up  to 

said,  "I'll  hear  your  confession  if 
ike."  Oh,  no!  He  knows  me — not 
it  I  am  no  longer  anonymous.  And 
nfession  will  definitely  be  face  to 
was  too  late  to  be  anything  else.  It 
offer  I  couldn't  gracefully  refuse. 

Will  led  the  way  to  the  atrium 
we  sat  across  from  each  other.  I 


told  him  about  how  long  it  had  been 
since  my  last  general  absolution  and  indi- 
vidual confession,  and  he  didn't  blink. 
Then  I  told  him  h(n\'  I  had  picked  out  a 
few  things  I  felt  I  needed  to  talk  about. 
He  listened.  He  gave  me  some  truly  use- 
ful, pertinent  suggestions  in  each  area  of 
my  concern.  Then  he  gave  me  absolu- 
tion. 

Afterwards  we  talked  about  this 
penance  service.  He  told  me  it  had  been  a 
powerful  experience  for  him  because 
most  people  were  like  me — it  had  been 
years  since  they  had  been  inside  a  confes- 
sional. As  we  returned  to  the  church,  we 
chatted  casually  about  his  new  job. 

Recently,  in  a  homily,  our  pastor. 
Father  Jim,  said  people  tell  him  they 
don't  seem  to  commit  many  sins  any- 
more. I  must  confess  (to  you),  I  don't 
remember  what  he  said  next  because  I 
began  thinking  how  I  too  had  felt  that 
way.  (I  lead  a  humdrum  life.)  But  since 
my  return  to  regular  one-on-one  confes- 
sion, I  have  been  led  to  introspection  and 
the  discovery  of  what  my  systemic  sin  is. 
The  sacrament  has  become  an  ongoing 


resource  for  insight,  healing  and  forgive- 
ness in  this  area. 

While  I  have  changed  my  outlook 
toward  the  sacrament  of  reconciliation,  it 
seems  to  me  the  mechanics  of  the  sacra- 
ment have  changed  even  more.  Priests 
these  days  strike  me  as  better  trained  for 
hearing  confessions.  They  strive  to  help 
penitents  explore,  discover  and  under- 
stand the  why  as  well  as  the  what  of  their 
sins.  This  is  the  path  to  true  spiritual 
growth. 

The  practice  of  receiving  this  sacra- 
ment devotionally — that  is,  confessing 
regularly  when  one  is  not  in  the  state  of 
serious  sin — somehow  fell  through  the 
cracks  following  the  Second  Vatican 
Council.  Perhaps  that  wasn't  all  bad.  The 
hiatus  turned  out  to  be  an  opportunity 
for  confessors  and  penitents  alike  to 
rethink  the  sacrament  and  its  purpose. 

If  we  seem  to  be  hearing  a  lot  these 
days  about  the  merits  of  individual  con- 
fession, it  is  simply  because  reconciliation 
is  a  sacrament  that  can  bring  the  light  of 
gi^ace  and  calming  peace  to  our  dark  and 


stormy  nights. 
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Calendar 


Our  new  calendars,  given  to  our 
major  benefactors,  is  now  available 
to  everyone  for  only  $10.  (Additional 
calendars  cost  only  $5  each.) 
Each  month's  art  is  taken  from  the 

 I  best  of  the  full-color  covers  that  have 

sared  in  our  issues  since  the  magazine's  redesign  in  1999. 
beautiful  calendar,  measuring  8  x  10.5  inches,  will  be  a 
;ome  addition  in  any  Catholic  home,  religious  community,  recto- 
eminary  or  school.  With  each  month  comes  a  short  meditation, 
ief  quote  selected  from  a  reading  from  one  of  the  Sundays  or 
X  days  of  the  month.  You'll  find  this  calendar  useful  not  only  for 
ng  down  important  personal  dates  but  also  as  a  help  in  keep- 
rack  of  the  feast  days  that  enrich  the  liturgical  year. 


icl  $10  for  the  first  calendar,  $5  for  each  additional  calendar 
s  $1.25  per  calendar  for  shipping  and  handling. 
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I  to:  Calendar  Offer,  America,  106  West  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019-3803. 
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Spring 


The  Spirituol  Traveler 
Series 


The  Spiritual 
Traveler: 
New  York  City 

The  Guide  lo  Sacred  Spaces 
and  Peaceful  Places 
Edward  F.  Bery,man 
A  guide  to  sacred  sites  and  sacred  spaces 
in  New  York  City,  written  from  a  miilti-laiili 
and  multicultural  point  of  view.  Includes  many 
major  historical,  cultural  and  architectural  sites, 
as  well  as  lesser  known  sites  of  interest. 
///(■  fs.\ciiluil  companion  for  anyone  who  wants  to  paiiii  i/nitf 
and  iindvi  stand  the  nnilli-cidtural.  nndti-i'thnw  nwcca  that  is 
New  York  of  the  21st  Centur\.  " 
— Tlie  Very  Rc\ercnd  James  Parks  Murloii.  President 
The  hitertailh  Center  of  New  York  and  Dean  Emeritus 
The  Cathedral  (it  Si,  John  the  Divine 

1-58768-003-3  400  pages 

Paperback  with  flaps  ,$22,00 

Christian  Mystics 

Theii  Lives  atid  Legacies 
throughout  the  Ages 
Ursida  Kiii^ 

Introduces  sixty  men  and  women  whose 
great  devotion  and  mystical  relation  to  God 
transformed  the  times  in  which  they  lived  and 
continues  to  alTeci  our  search  for  spirituality  today, 

1-58768-012-2  288  pages 

Paperback  with  (laps  .$20.00 


Let  There  Be  Life 

A  Scientific  and  Pc)etic  Retelling  of  the 
Genesis  Creation  Story 
Rohei  t  Fripp:  Forew  ord  hy  Jtdiit  Fowlcs 
fising  prose  and  scientific  lact.  this  book 
combines  the  spirit  and  sense  of  Genesis  with 
current  scientific  thought  on  cosmic  change  and 
life's  evolution  on  our  planet. 

1-58768-004-1  208  pages 

Hardcover  $18^00 


^iUfheat  -Mith 
ihe  '^j)saiim 


Seeing  beyond  Depression 

.hati  Vaiticr 

One  of  the  great  spn  ilual  writers  of  our  tune 
explores  how  we  can  move  out  ol  the  darkness 
ot  depression  into  the  light, 

0-80')  1-4057-8  96  pages 

Paperback  with  flaps  $8,95 


A  Retreat  with  the  Psalms 

Resources  for  Peisonal 

and  Cominunal  Prayer 

,/(//;//  C.  Fiidrcs  (tiid  Elirahcil!  Lichcrt 

A  handbook  on  the  psalms  thai  brings  together 

biblical  research  and  a  variety  of  prayer  exercises 

tailored  to  different  kinds  of  psalms.  Readily  adapts 

lor  personal  and  group  prayer,  study  and  retreat, 

0-8091-4026-8  272  pages 

Paperback  S 1 8>5 


Responses  to  101  Questions 

on  God  and  Evolution  , 

John  F.  Han;^ht 

A  succinct  overview  of  questions  that  still  di\  : 
scientific  materialists  and  religious  believers. 

0-8091-3989-8  160  pi 

Paperback  $1  > 


Renewing  Christianity 

A  History  of  Church  Reform  from  Day  Cl 
Vatican  II  , 
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i  Lakshmi  Temple  is  a  popular  cen- 
the  worship  of  the  goddess  Laksh- 
)wn  for  her  graciousness  and  gen- 
.  Tamil-speaking  Hindu  priests 
1  the  daily  and  festival  rituals  while 
young  and  old  come  from  neigh- 
towns  to  beg  her  favor  and  cele- 
er  glory.  To  Lakshmi's  left  is  her 
Vishnu,  Lord  of  the  universe;  to 
ht,  the  popular  elephant-headed 
inesh;  around  the  temple's  central 
and  Shiva,  the  mysterious  and  gi^a- 
jstroyer  of  illusions,  the  loving  and 
Murugan,  the  welcoming  Ayappan 
;hild  of  both  Vishnu  and  Shiva,  and 
loved  monkey  god  Hanuman. 
I  airs  there  are  regular  lectures,  con- 
H  d  weddings. 

:  what  is  probably  most  striking 
nis  temple  is  that  it  is  located  about 
s  west  of  Boston,  just  past  Shoppers 
and  the  Natick  iMall,  right  on  the 
the  Boston  Marathon.  Explana- 
}  ;hedules  and  directions  are  all  a\'ail- 
pl  ,  the  Web.  Dedicated  in  the  early 
the  temple  has  flourished  as  the 
I  "  Hindu  worship  site  in  New  Eng- 
^  ithough  most  visitors  are  Hindus  of 
I  Inickgixjund,  almost  every  time  I've 
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been  diere  with  my  students  we  have  seen 
people  not  of  Indian  origin  and  probably 
not  Hindu  by  birdi. 

In  fact,  though,  it  is  no  longer  extraor- 
dinary to  find  a  Hindu  temple  in  a  New 
England  town — cjr  a  Sikh  ffinhvara  (tem- 
ple), a  mosque,  or  a  Tibetan,  Bumiese  or 
Zen  meditation  center. 
Although  people  of 
other  faith  traditions 
have  been  coming  to 
America  since  the  19th 
cenmry  and  even  before, 
changes  in  immigration 
laws  in  the  1960's  made 
it  possible  for  people  of 
more  diverse  cultures 
and  backgrounds  to 
immigrate  in  larger 
numbers.  Religious 
diversity  is  here;  it  is 
American;  it  is  us. 

Probably  no  one  is 
more  attentive  to  this 
diversity  or  better  posi- 
tioned to  interpret  it 
than  Hai^vard  University's  Diana  Eck.  A 
scholar  of  India's  Hindu  traditions,  for 
more  than  a  decade  she  has  been  exploring 
and  mapping  Anerican  diversity  and  artic- 
ulating what  it  tells  us  about  ourselves. 
The  ft"uits  of  her  Pluralism  Project  include 
a  1997  CD-ROM  "Com- 
mon GrouJid" — and  now 
the  book  A  Nrw  Religion.^ 
Aiiiericii.  This  vivid,  enor- 
mously informative  and 
necessary  volume 
describes  diis  new  diver- 
sit}'  in  detail,  with  innu- 
merable anecdotes  and 
personal  experiences  that 
bring  pluralism  to  life. 
Key  chapters  summarize 
what  Eck  has  found 
regarding  Hinduism, 
Buddhism  and  Islam,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  other 
traditions.  (ludaism  and 
Christianit)',  though  fre- 
quently mentioned,  are  not  the  object  of 
study  here.) 

For  instance.  Chapter  5,  "Atnerican 
A'luslims:  Cousins  and  Strangers,"  includes 
die  following:  the  first  mosque  in  North 
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Dakota,  opened  in  1920;  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  Muslim  community  in  Iowa 
during  the  Depression;  the  Islamic  Insti- 
tute of  Knowledge  in  Dearborn,  Mich., 
founded  after  Henry  Ford  enriced  Mus- 
lims to  come  and  work  for  him;  the  more 
than  1 ,400  mosques  frequented  by  Ameri- 
can Muslims,  who  now 
play  a  growing  role  in 
the  international  Muslim 
community;  the  origins 
of  the  Nation  of  Islam  in 
Newark  in  1913,  its 
growth  up  to  the  time  of 
Elijah  Muhammed, 
Malcolm  X  and  the 
Black  Muslims,  and  the 
maturing  today  of  an 
African-.\merican  Mus- 
lim community;  the  cel- 
ebration of  Ramadan  in 
Sharon,  Mass.,  and  Islam 
Awareness  Week  at  a 
local  college;  Muslim 
women  at  prayer  in  Sih- 
con  Valley;  Muslim 
teenagers  growing  up  in  Chicago.  Other 
chapters  take  us  on  similarly  dazzling  tours 
of  Hindu  and  Buddhist  Atnerica. 

Honest  to  her  data,  Eck  also  faces  the 
pohrical  tensions,  stereotypies  and  violence 
against  individuals  and  places  of  worship, 
the  anxieties  of  settled 
communities  when  new- 
comers are  suddenly 
neighbors.  Indeed,  much 
of  the  volume  is  about 
the  "rest  of  us"  who  are 
not  newcomers,  who  are 
Jewish  or  Christian  (Eck 
is  Methodist)  or  secular- 
ized. It  reminds,  invites 
and  challenges  us  to  learn 
about  and  with  our  new 
religious  brothers  and 
sisters —  rediscovering 
ourselves  in  the  process. 
Fear  of  the  "other"  is 
increasingly  nothing  but 
fear  of  ourselves,  for  it  is 
"we,"  not  "they,"  who  are  religiously 
diverse.  To  think  otherwise  cuts  us  off 
from  the  great  religious  festival  of  America 
today.  The  great  task  of  the  2 1st  century  is 
to  "create  a  positive  multireligious  society 
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out  of  the  fabric  of  a  democracy,  without 
the  chauvinism  and  religious  triiunphalism 
that  have  marred  human  histoiy."  Prece- 
dents for  cooperation  are  real — the  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions  of  1893  and  1993  stand 
out — and  Eck  is  confident  we  can  work 
together,  because  we  must. 

The  book  sheds  much  light,  and  while 
it  raises  and  answers  many  questions,  some 
remain  unanswered.  In  this  "new  religious 
i^merica,"  what  does  it  mean  to  be  Ameri- 
can, to  be  religious?  Most  of  us  tend  to 
think  of  democrac)'  as  rooted  in  biblical 
and  European  values.  If  this  is  true,  what  is 


the  message  to  immigrants  who  are  not 
Jewish  or  Christian  or  European?  If 
democracy  's  future  vitality  comes  to 
depend  on  other  religious  and  culmral  \'al- 
ues,  inight  that  fabric  of  democracy  begin 
to  tear? 

Nor  can  all  of  us  share  Eck's  intelli- 
gent, lively  and  extroverted  engagement 
with  each  and  every  religious  neighbor  at 
each  and  every  festival,  temple  or  meeting. 
Sometimes  religious  openness  is  costly, 
enthralling,  harder  to  process.  W'Tien  we 
go  to  the  Lakshmi  Temple  we  stand 
before  the  image  of  a  powerful  goddess 
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whom  people  have  loved,  worshiped  i 
praised  for  thousands  of  years;  anchow 
are  faced  with  a  possibly  all-co, 
invitation,  not  simply  to  respect  1 1 
prayer,  but  also  to  worship  LaksT 
no  other  deit\'  existed.  At  a  mosqi 
summoned  to  cast  aside  even  t  : 
surrender  to  the  will  of  AUah;  in  u 
meditation  we  are  drawn  into  a  r 
silence  where  no  words  of  God 
spoken.  Should  we  say  no  or  yc 
imitations? 

We  may  delight  in  the  idea 
world's  most  religiously  diverse 
but  Eck's  wonderful  book  still 
wondering  what  exactly  God  is 
say  to  us  today.  Francis  X.  'h  b 
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The  Sacraments 

The  Word  of  God  at  the  Mercwf 
the  Body 

By  Louis-Marie  Chauvet 

Lniir(>iail  Press.  2()4p  $29.95  (puper) 
ISBN' on 1466 

Louis-Marie  Chauvet,  professor 
mental  theology  at  the  Institut  C^. 
in  Paris,  is  not  widely  known  thi 
the  Atlantic.  His  first  work  pub 
the  United  States,  S'yw/'o/  mid  Stia 
SiUTiinieiittil  Reintcrpretatioii  of  ( 
Existence,  caught  the  eye  of  man 
mental  theologians.  However,  it  is ' 
suited  for  use  in  the  classroom, 
easily  accessible  to  an  audience  ou 
academic  community.  1  he  public 
The  Sacnmients,  advertised  by  its  ] 
as  a  textbook  version  of  Syinbol  ui 
iiieiJt,  will  be  very  much  welci 
those  who  admire  Chauvet's  t 
Essentially,  this  work  condenses  ai 
important,  clarifies  the  more  con  ■ 
and  original  elements  of  Chauvet's 
The  Siicrameiit.';  is  somethin 
than  just  a  sacramental  theolo: 
indeed  a  systematic  thetjiogy  roott 
principle  of  sacramentality  si 
expressed  in  its  subtide:  The  \\  'onl 
the  Mercy  of  the  Body.  Note  that  f 
vet  "body"  means  something  nn 
just  a  physical  body.  It  also  refers  t 
er  organization  of  elements  that  C( 
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■  existence.  This  "sv'inbolic  order," 
ivet  calls  it,  includes  the  bodies  oi 
e,  culture,  scripture  and  tradition, 
as  the  various  bodies  (e.g.,  water, 
d  and  wine,  etc.)  utilized  in  the  ccl- 
1  of  the  (Christian  sacraments, 
ording  to  Chauvet,  die  principle  of 
ntality  teaches  us  that  each  of  these 
lOtentially  mediates  God's  presence 
orld,  but  not  without  a  certain  kind 
ice.  For  this  reason,  he  insists  that 
rd  of  God  is  always  at  the  "mercy" 
)ody.  This  means  first  of  all  that 
resence  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  body 
we  are  bodily  creatures.  All  knowl- 
d  experience — even  of  God's  pres- 
i  revelation — must  be  mediated  by 
tiple  bodies  of  the  s\aiibolic  order, 
iportant  consequences  follow  from 
;rtion.  First,  there  is  no  direct  con- 
with  God.  The  desire  for  such  a 
ion  or  the  "temptJtion  of  immedi- 
Jtimately  an  atten.pt  to  circumvent 
y  and  overcome  the  cultural,  his- 
md  social  nature  of  human  exis- 
econd,  absence  becomes  an  impor- 
)rollary  to  presence,  because 
m  necessarily  implies  an  absence, 
luvet's  attentiveness  to  absence 
lut  a  second  meaning  of  the  subti- 
ch  acts  as  an  important  corrective 
e  sacramental  theologies,  both 
;  and  Protestant,  that  have  under- 
ized  the  response  and  responsiblity 
in  agents  in  the  sacraments.  To  say 
Word  of  God  is  at  the  mercy  of 
y  implies  recognition  that  in  many 
s  the  presence  of  God  is  partially 
ient  on  us,  who  in  response  to 
jrace  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
y  God's  presence  in  our  \  erv 
Chauvet  should  be  commended 
^ng  a  strong  link  between  sacra- 
md  ethics.  His  book  very  clearly 
:s  that  faith  works,  thereby  over- 
the  false  dichotomy  between  faith 
rks  that  has  divided  the  Christian 
nity  over  the  meaning  and  function 
iacraments.  From  Chauvet's  per- 
.  if  God  appears  absent  in  a  paitic- 
ic  and  place,  this  is  partly  due  to 
irc  to  put  faith  to  work  in  our  bod- 

Siurameiits  is  divided  into  an  intro- 
!  and  five  parts.  The  material  in  the 
'  ction  and  first  four  parts  can  be 
'  n  Symbol  and  Sacravient,  but  the 

f  presentation  and  the  avoidance  of 


difficult  philosophical  tenninology  (such  as 
Martin  Heidegger's  "onto-theology"  and 
Jacques  Derrida's  "arch-writing")  make  for 
much  easier  reading.  The  introduction 
critically  examines  two  dominant  sacra- 
mental models  present  in  post-Reforma- 
tion sacramental  theolog}'.  The  objective 
model,  typical  of  pre-Vatican  II  Catholic 
theology,  is  always  at  risk  of  poitraving  die 
sacraments  as  magical  insdnments  of  salva- 
tion. The  subjective  model,  in  part  a  reac- 
tion to  the  objective  model,  has  many 
fonns.  Chauvet  is  most  interested  in  Karl 
Earth's  rejection  of  any  "synergistic  collu- 


sion of  God's  action  and  human  action."  In 
the  name  of  defending  (Jod's  fi-eedom  and 
rejecting  the  idolatrous  manii)ulation  of 
God  inherent  in  the  objectivist  model. 
Earth  reduces  the  sacraments  to  a  sign. 
Chauvet,  however,  understands  both  mod- 
els to  operate  within  a  common  conceptual 
framework  of  instrumentality.  The  one 
model  sees  the  sacrament  as  an  "objective 
instrument  for  the  production  of  grace" 
and  the  other  as  an  "instrument  of  trans- 
mission" in  the  sense  of  a  "revelatory  sign" 
that  God.  has  already  bestowed  the  gift  of 
sanctification  on  us.  Note  that  in  both 
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models,  the  recipient  of  a  sacrament  is 
somewhat  passi\e. 

Chauvet  seeks  to  develop  an  alterna- 
tive model  that  affirms  sacramental  efficacy 
and  human  responsibilit}-.  He  shares  with 
Thomas  Aquinas  the  con\-iction  that  sacra- 
ments are  "signs  that  only  exist  by  the 
mode  of  causalit)'"  and,  conversely,  "a 
cause  that  produces  its  effect  only  by  mode 
of  a  sign."  However,  the  kinship  with 
Thomistic  theologv'  ends  there,  because 
Chauvet  grounds  his  approach  in  contem- 
porary philosophies  of  language  and  sym- 
bol that  are  fundamentally  critical  of 
scholastic  metaphysics.  Part  One  articu- 
lates an  anthropolog}-  indebted  to  die  lin- 
guistic turn.  Human  existence  is  recog- 
nized to  be  always  mediated  by  a  body  of 
language  and  culmre.  This  opens  the  door 
to  examining  the  elements  within  the  lan- 
guage and  culture  of  the  church  that  medi- 
ate an  existence  identified  as  Christian. 
Christian  sacraments  are  understood  to  be 
one  important  element  ot  the  formative 
body  language  of  the  Christian  communi- 
t}'.  Parts  Two  and  Three  oudine  Chauvet's 
theor}'  of  language  and  analyze  the  act  of 
s\anbolization.  This  provides  a  non-instru- 
mental framework  for  understanding  the 


efficac}'  ot  the  sacraments.  The  sacramen- 
tal theology  proposed  here  is  then  con- 
nected to  a  Trinitarian  Christology,  pneu- 
matolog}'  and  ecclesiolog)-  in  the  fourth 
part,  while  pastoral  concerns  are  addressed 
in  the  final  section  of  the  book. 

In  the  end,  Chauvet  affirms  the  key 
insights  of  the  objecrivist  and  subjectivist 
models  but  avoids  the  problems  inherent 
in  instrumentid  analogies.  His  focus  on  the 
problem  of  idolatn*  brings  a  set  of  con- 
cerns to  sacramental  theologv'  not  tradi- 
tionally addressed  by  Catholic  theologians. 
For  example,  Chauvet's  anthropolog}-, 
indebted  to  certain  psychoanahtic  insights, 
assumes  that  there  is  an  ever-present 
temptation  to  make  Ciod  present  in  a  fully 
accessible  and  self-ser\ing  manner.  This 
temptation  is  countered  by  Chauvet's 
appeal  to  the  message  of  the  cross,  which 
has  an  important  iconoclastic  function  in 
the  Christian  communit}-.  .As  a  result  The 
S(icni///i'iits,  with  its  attention  to  presence 
and  absence,  achie\'es  what  might  be  called 
a  sacramental  iconoclasm,  which  possesses 
liroad  ecumenical  appeal  and  resonates 
with  conteniporar}'  philosophy  and  con- 
cern for  pra.xis. 

Glenn  Ambrose 


'It's  a  Hard- 
Knock  Life' 

Nickel  and  Dimed 

On  (Not)  Getting  By  in  Amerii 

By  Barbara  Ehrenreich 
McrropuHtiin  Bouh/Hfiiiy  Holt.  221p  SI 
0S0)061SS9 

It  was  1998,  the  Welfare  Refomv 
just  passed  and  the  writer  Barbar; 
reich  wanted  to  know  how  the  "t 
lion  women  about  to  be  booted 
labor  market"  were  going  to  make 
or  $7  an  hour.  WTien  the  questi 
up  over  lunch  with  Harper's  editi 
Lapham,  she  suggested,  in  a  gush 
ration,  that  "someone  ought  to  d<  > 
fashioned  kind  of  journalism"  ami 
there  and  tr\'  it  for  themselves." 
agreed  and  immediately  noi 
Ehrenreich  as  "that  someone,"  tl 
aring  her  odyssey  into  wage-labi 
0\  er  the  course  of  two  years,  di 
and  essa\ist  waitressed  tables  in 
scmbbed  houses  in  Maine  and  ol 
"zoned"  the  women's  department 


WOR-AM  New  York 


WBAL-AM  Baltimore 


KBIG-FM  Los  Angeles 


"CONTACT"  Radio 

Ordinary  People. ..Extraordinary  Stories 

"CONTACT."  one  of  the  most  widely-aired  contemporary  public  service  programs  on  radio, 
is  broadcast  weekly  by  more  than  400  stations  across  the  nation  and  around  the  world. 
'"CONTACT"  recently  visited  New  York  to  produce  three  special  shows  on  the  World  Trade 
Center  tragedy.  These  shows  are  brought  to  you  in  part  by  America  magazine: 

Week  of  November  18  :  Responding  Through  Faith 

Week  of  November  25  :  Coping  With  Grief  And  Loss 

Week  of  December  30  :  Personal  Sacrifice  And  Acts  Of  Heroism 

Call  toll-free  1-888-726-6822  or  visit  us  at  www.contactradio.org 

for  the  broadcast  schedule  in  your  area. 

"CONT.'^CT"  IS  a  Jesuit  Radio  Production  of  The  Sacred  He;in  Program.  3900  Westminster  Place.  St.  Louis.  MO  63108 


WHPW-AM  Staten  Island.  NY 


KMOX-AM  St.  Louis 


KUSF-FM  San  Francisco 
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in  Minnesota.  Her  record  and 
of  these  adventures  is  Nickel  and 
a  piercingly  witty  and  intimate 

of  life  (or  lack  of  it)  on  poverty- 

ges  in  America. 

;  Orwell's  Dcnvn  mid  Out  in  Paris 
i.don  and  Griffin's  Black  Like  Me, 
nd  Dinicd  is  a  stor\'  w  ritten  from 
Ehrenreich  plunges  into  her  sul)- 
ter  becoming  both  character  and 
itator  in  this  tragi-comic  narrative 
orldng  America.  Influenced  by  her 
n  biology,  she  decides  to  investi- 
living-wage  life  scientifically.  She 
ew  groundrules  for  herself;  she 
3sits  a  hypothesis.  Maybe  she 
discover  some  hidden  economies 
b  ivorld  of  the  low-wage  worker. 
,  if  almost  30  percent  of  the  work- 
iled  for  $8  or  less,  as  the  Washing- 
icd  Economic  Policy  Institute 
1  in  1998,"  they  may  have  "found 
cks  as  yet"  unknown  to  her. 
kith  any  scientist,  or  writer  for  that 
Ehrenreich  brings  her  bias  to  this 
adventure.  She  is  no  St.  Francis, 
>r  the  spiritual  gains  of  renuncia- 
l^hen  her  cohorts  in  the  70's 
;  proletariat   wannabes,  she 


)ays  in  the  Mountains 
of  New  Mexico 


ibbatical/Renewal  program  for 
priests  and  vowed  religious 
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ngre  Admissions 
0  State  Road  592 
ntaFe.NM  87506-0070  USA 

5/983-729 1 

mail:  sangre@newmexico.com 
eb  site:  vmw.sangredecristo.org 


dcclinetl.  I  ler  o\\  n  "unchosen  encounters 
with  i-)overty"  had  taught  her  it  was  not  a 
place  you  would  want  to  visit  for  "touristic 
purposes."  Instead,  she  approaches  her 
experiment  widi  hard-nosed  realism  and  a 
conviction,  nurtured  in  her  working-class 
childhood,  that  povert\'  can  be  oxercome 
with  hard  work  and  a  can-do  attitude. 
Whether  it's  juggling  orders  for  four  or 
five  tables  at  an  (j\ercrowded  restaurant  in 
Florida  or  wielding  a  back-mounted  vacu- 
um cleaner  throughout  a  mansion  in 
Maine,  Ehrenreich  tries  hard  at  every  job 
she  untlertakes.  Very  hard. 

Nonetheless,  despite  her  advantages — 
ethnicit)',  education,  motivation,  health — 
povert\''s  plot  overwhelms  Ehrenreich  in 
every  setting.  Even  after  a  job  switch  in 
Florida,  elevating  her  hourly  wage  as  a 
waitress  from  $5.15  to  $7.10,  a  budget 
deficit  still  dogs  her.  lo  cut  costs,  she 
relocates  to  a  trailer  park,  where  "disloca- 
tion rules  night  and  day  except  fVjr  a  thin 
stream  of  pedestrians  heading  for  their 
jobs  at  the  Sheraton  or  7-Eleven.  There 
are  not  exactiy  people  here,"  she  observes, 
"but  what  amount  to  canned  lal)or  being 
presei^ved  between  shifts  from  the  heat." 
EHtimatelv  F,hrenreich  "flames  out"  in 


Florida  while  tr\  ing  to  hold  down  two 
jobs. 

The  money  chase  is  not  much  differ- 
ent in  Maine  or  Minnesota,  where  she  is 
unable  to  translate  the  basic  variables  of 
wage  work  and  housing  into  a  sustainable 
equation.  "There  are  no  secret  economies 
that  nourish  the  jioor;"  she  realizes,  "on 
the  contrary,  there  are  a  host  of  special 
costs."  Nickel  and  Diined  is  an  expose  of 
those  costs.  The  bodily  cost  of  toil:  "Ours 
is  a  world  of  pain,"  she  writes,  managetl  by 
"Excedrin,  Advil,  cigarettes"  and  "occa- 
sional booze."  The  psychological  cost  of 
belonging  ignominiously  to  an  invisible 
class,  of  being  one  of  those  who,  fVjr  some 
pen  erse  reason,  did  not  make  it  in  the  land 
of  plenty.  It's  "easy  for  a  fast-food  worker 
or  nurse's  aide  to  conclude  that  she  is  an 
anomaly,"  Ehrenreich  notes,  because  "the 
poor  have  disappeared  fixjm  the  culture  at 
large,  from  its  political  rhetoric  and  intel- 
lectual endeavors  as  well  as  from  its  enter- 
tainment." Even  religion  "seems  to  have 
littie  to  say  about"  the  un-American  phght 
of  the  poor.  "The  money  lenders,"  she 
argues,  "have  finally  gotten  Jesus  out  of 
the  temple." 

But  Ehrenreich  has  not  ff)r<^otten  the 


CELEBRATE 

^^Tamily 

CHRISTMAS 


^J^ringyour  angels  to  see  ours 

hxpericnce  Chnstm.is  at  the  spectacular 
Pope  John  Paul  II  Cultural  Center. 
Washington's  newest  must-see  attraction.  Don't  miss  it! 


POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II 

•  CULTURAL  CENTER  ■ 


lues.  -  S.H.  10  .im  -  5  pm  |  Sun.  12  noun  -  5  pm 
Cloifd  Mun.  (exicpl  holiday  Mondays) 
General  Admission  -  $8  j  Seniors,  srudcnts  and  cliildren  4-12,  S6 
3900  Harewood  Road,  NE,  Washington.  DC  20017 
202-6.55-5400  [  ww\v.jp2cc.org 
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Sai)it  Mcliiiihl  /•V//(  ii/i ////c  lio^pihiliti/  uulli 

opportiiiutics  for  pnn/cr.  irflcctioit  and  sf//(fi/. 
Chouse  from  workshops,  retreats,  elasses  and 
aetizuties  to  eiihanee  your  stay.  Tlie  beauty  and 
peaeefubu'ss  eaii  rejuvenate  i/our  Ufe  and  loork. 

Design  a  sabbatieal  that  is  uiiiqueh/  yours. 
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^amtMcmrad 

Sehool  of  Theology 


F    O    R        THE        LIFE        OF        THE  CHURCH 


For  information,  write  to  the  Office  of  Continuing  Education,  Saint  Meinrad  School  of  Theology, 
St.  Meinrad,  IN  47577;  call  (800)  730-9910;  or  e-mail  ce@saintmeinrad.edu. 


Faculty  Appointment  in  Pastoral  Theology 

The  School  of  Theology  and  Ministry  at  Seattle  LIniversitj  aniioLiiKcs  u  tciuiie  track 
iL'acliiny  position,  which  opens  SeplembCT  2002.  The  suecesstui  candidate  will  be  a  creative 
theologian  who  integrates  his  or  her  theological  expeilise  with  the  practice  of  ministry. 

The  person  will  teach  in  M.Div.,  M.A.  in  Transforming  Spirituality,  and  M.A.  in  Pastoral  Studies  degree 
programs  within  an  ecumenical  setting.  Primary  areas  of  teaching  include:  pastoral  care,  ministerial  forma- 
tion, and  theological  reflection  in  the  context  of  field  education.  The  successful  candidate  will  assist  the 
STM  faculty  in  further  developing  the  pastoral  curriculum  to  respond  to  nuilticultural  faith  communities. 
Other  teaching  opportunities  may  include:  homiletics,  theology  of  inculturation,  ecclesiology,  denoniina- 
lional  history  or  polity,  urban  mmistrv.  etc 

Candidates  are  required  to  have  a  D.Min.  or  Ph.D.  in  Theology.  The  candidate  must  demonstrate  experience 
in  and  the  ability  to  prepare  graduate  students  for  pastoral  ministry  within  multicultural  communities.  Two 
or  more  years  of  full  time  ministerial  experience  is  desired,  hulividuals  with  clinical  backgrounds  are 
strongly  encouraged  to  apply. 

A  graduate  school  of  Seattle  University,  STM  collaborates  w  ith  ten  Protestant  denominations  and  multiple 
Catholic  constituencies.  STM  seeks  to  embody  the  catholic,  ecumenical,  and  multicultural  communities,  for 
which  it  prepares  both  lay  and  ordained  ministers  to  serve.  Those  w  ho  can  help  us  embodv  this  \ision  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 

Seattle  University,  founded  in  1891,  continues  a  hiur  hundred  and  fifty  year  tradition  of  Jesuit  Catholic 
higher  education.  The  University's  Jesuit  Catholic  ideals  underscore  its  commitment  to  the  cenlrality  of 
teaching,  learning  and  scholarship,  of  values-based  education  grounded  in  the  Jesuit  and  Catholic  traditions, 
of  service  and  social  justice,  of  lifelong  learning,  and  of  educating  the  w  hole  person.  Located  in  the  heart  of 
dynamic  Seattle,  the  LIniversity  enrolls  approximately  (i.OOO  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in  eight 
colleges  and  schools.  Students  enjoy  a  university  ethos  characterized  by  small  classes.  indi\  iduali/ed  facul- 
ty attention,  a  strong  sense  of  coninuniity.  a  commitment  to  diversity,  and  an  outstanding  taculty. 

Seattle  University  is  an  eijual  opportunity,  affirmative  action  employer. 

.Applicants  should  send  a  letter  of  application,  vita,  and  the  names,  addresses  and  phone  numbers  of 
three  references  by  November  28,  2(MII  to: 

Dr.  Sharon  Callahan.  Associate  Dean 
.School  ol  Theology  and  Ministry 

Seattle  University 
y()()  Broadway.  Seattle,  WA     i  22 
(SOD)  ."^TS-^I  IX,  fax  (206)  296-.'i.^29.  e-mail  seal ("'seattleu.edu 
www. seattleu.edu/theom  in 
Nnniinalions  to  this  position  are  also  invilod 


working  poor,  and  she  tells  tsir  bi 
brave  story  with  such  hari-hitti 
humor  that  you  laugh  and  h;gh  a 
as  you  cringe.  And  ponder,  'hrn:. 
out  her  journey  in  the  Ian 
Ehrenreich,  the  artifice,  st ) 
"real  McCoy's"  all  around  c 
tracks  the  housing  search  of  i 
ress  Gail,  who  moves  from 
room  in  a  "tlowntown  flophi , 
truck  parked  just  outside  her  \ 
because  her  inale  roommate, 
only  for  financial  reasons,  is 
her  nuts."  She  agonizes  over  t 
health  of  young,  pregnant  H 
somehow  manages  to  feed  I 
band,  herself  and  an  elderly  ri 
$.^0-$50  a  week."  Even  aftei 
herself  on  the  job  and  adm 
dizziness,  Holly,  a  fellow  mail  \ 
cut  her  hours  and  go  home. 

The  "working  poor,"  El\ 
writes,  are  the  "inajor  philani 
oi  our  societ}',"  neglecting  "t;] 
children  so  that  the  children 
uill  be  cared  for,  living  "in 
dard  housing  so  that  other  hi  i 
be  shiny  and  perfect."  Their  ' 
she  argues,  is  an  unackno' 
"state  ot  emergency."  As  ;\ 
domestic  concerns  continue  ti, 
sumed  by  an  increasingly  mifc,  ' 
national  agenda,  one  can  onl 
this  crisis  to  deepen  and  thi 
and  Gails  of  America  to  pn 
Alanv  thanks  to  Ehrenreich  foa 
making  their  stories  known. 

Claire  Schaetr^i 
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b  Care 

JNG/PSYCHOTHERAPY.  Rev.  Edward 
Ph.D.,  C.C.Al.l  I.e.— Chatham  Psy- 
jfoup.  Sensitive  to  the  unique  treat- 
ies and  privac}'  needs  of  the  clergy,  reli- 
efs and  brothers.  Northern  New  Jersey. 
696-3102. 

ite 

iHIP  PROGRAM.  Instiuite  for  Reflec- 
ership  (I.R.L.)  provides  leadership  tor- 
:o  clergy,  religious  and  lay  leaders, 
iters  leadership  development  by  assist- 
lers  to  move  from  an  ego-based 
to  a  spirit-based  approach.  Our  pro- 
notes  success  through  peace  of  mind. 
')  234-6540;  Web:  www.Reflective- 
ip.com. 

AL.  NATIVITY  PREPARATORY 
iL,  Boston,  seeks  a  principal.  Spon- 
the  Jesuits  of  New  England,  Nativin,- 
ades  5-8)  provides  qualit\'  tuition- 
cation  to  65  boys  of  all  faiths  from 
)me  families.  Now  in  its  12th  year, 
the  second  oldest  of  the  Nativity- 
hools.  Its  graduates  attend  private  and 
dent  secondary  schools  throughout 
gland.  The  Principal  reports  to  the 
e  Director.  Together  they  collaborate 
ministration  of  the  sch(i<il.  The  Prin- 


cipal is  responsible  tor  the  school's  academic 
program,  its  faculty  and  students.  \  job 
description  is  available  at  u  «  u  .nativity- 
boston. org.  Duties  to  be  assumed  in  Julv  2002. 
Candidates  should  posses  a|)pro|)riate  teach- 
ing/administrative e\|ierience.  Submit  a 
iletailed  resume  with  contact  information  for 
references,  salary  re(]uireinents  and  a  personal 
statement  of  interest  by  Dec.  1,  2001  to:  Rev. 
William  Campbell,  S.J.,  Nativity  Prep,  30 
Rnynor  Circle,  Roxbury,  MA  02 120. 

Retrciits 

CAMPION  RENEWAL  CENTER  (Weston,  Mass.): 
William  Barry,  S.J.  Retreats:  Nov.  30-Dec.  2; 
Dec.  7-y,  2001;  Feb.  22-24;  April  26-28,  2002. 
$120  per  weekend.  Clall  (781)  788-6810  or  see 
www.campioiiccnter.org. 

NOTICES  ACCEPTED  for  thiiiits  ul'fcml  ur  sought;  for 
positions,  services,  items  and  idetis;  for  seasonal 
homes,  hook's  and  collections,  meetinos  and  ivorkshops; 
for  ivhatever  vcoiild  interest  cultivated,  concerned 
readers,  .-ill  notices  must  be  in  keeping  with  Ameii- 
ca's  .standards.  Rates  fir  insenion:  $1 .  )2  per  word, 
10-zrord  ?iiiiiimii/ii.  Box  and  niwihcr  count  as  tivn 
words.  Rate  if  contracted  for  si.x  times:  $1.21  per 
word;  for  12  times:  $1.16;  for  24  times:  $1.10; 
for  46  times:  $I.OS.  Responses  to  ho.x  niiinhers 
forvciirdcd  at  postafi^e  cost.  Copy  with  jiill 
payment  due  IS  days  before  publication  date, 
.■iddress:  Classified  Department,  America, 
106  West  )6th  St.,  Neiv  York,  NY  10019  or 
call  (212)  515-0102;  Fa.v:  (520)  222-2107; 
e-mail:  ads@ainericapress.  org. 
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HE  (^ATHOLIC 
FUNDING  GUIDE 

irectory  of  Resources  for  Catholic  Activities 

A.Robinson,  £(/iMr 


,i   Illation  on  over  nine  hundred 

!iiig  agencies  with  Catholic  interests: 
i.ite  and  corporate  found.itions 
ixnal  and  international  church 
n  K-s  makint;  grants 

li"  iikl.itions  under  the  sponsorship 
'  lii;ious  and  fraternal  groups 

^rant  making  C'athohc  health 
I'liiiidatioiis 

>hnns  over  three  hundred 
entries  from  the  first  edition! 


the'^atholic 

FUNDINC;  GUnjE 


'iiiispensable  reference  tool  tor  the  volunteer  .iikI  protcssion.il  .dike 

iH-  The  C'litliolic  l-tiiidin^i  (liinlc  -  2ml  Uditioii  tor  SCio.oo 

shipping  ,iikI  h.indliiii;  inr  the  lirst  book  ind  $2  nu  hir  i-.n  h  .ukiilion.il) 


IPW     FADICA  Dept.  lof. 
JLlLl     P.O.  liox  57Z23 

Washington,  Di'  200^6-722! 
F.1X  (202)  2<;fi-92c;s 
www.t.idic.i.tir': 


Graduate  Study  in  Oxford,  England 
Tour  Historic  England  ❖  Earn  Graduate  C'rcdit 

July  7- July  16,  2002 

History  of  Catholic  Education 

Exploring  C^atholic  Educational  Foundations  in  the 
n.S.A  and  the  World  with  Emphasis  on  Ethical  and 
Moral  Issues  with  Rev.  William  Graf,  Ed.D. 


Program  held  at  Plater  College,  Oxford 

l^ackage  includes  graduate  course,  special  seminars, 
room  and  board,  walking  tours,  excursions  to  London, 
Blenheim  Palace,  Stowe  Gardens  and  the  Cotswolds. 


REAPS la 

Sacred  Heart  University  N\|LI*I 


Tile  Iristitute  loi  Religious  Educaliun  &  Pastoral  Studies 

5151  Park  Avenue 
Fail-field,  Connecticut ,  06432-1000  USA 
Call  USA  for  brochure  and  registration 
203.371.7867      Fax:  203.365.4798 
email:  reaps@sacredheart.edii 
http://reaps.sacredheart.edu 


GaU  Plater  College  at  44.(1).865. 740500  for  information 
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letters 


Oral  Tradition 

WTiiie  I  have  great  appreciation  for  the 
article  by  Robert  P.  VA'aznak,  S.S., 
"Preaching  Faith  in  tlie  Midst  of 
Tragedy"  (10/8),  and  recommended  it 
enthusiastically  to  a  class,  I  must  demur 
from  his  comments  (Letters,  \i)/2'->)  on 
The  W^ord  for  Oct.  8.  lill  proven  odier- 
wise  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  quote 
attributed  to  Kiirl  Barth  may  not  be 
foimd  in  his  writings.  I  have,  however, 
found  it  quoted  by  eminent  theologians 


such  as  George  Lindbeck  ot  Yale,  and  I 
consulted  Claude  Welch,  former  presi- 
dent and  dean  of  the  Graduate  Theologi- 
cal Union  ^nd  pre-eminent  living  histori- 
an ot  modem  Protestant  dieologv'.  He 
said  that  is  was  probably  part  of  the  oral 
tradition.  Not  everything  a  teacher  says 
spanning  u\  o  generations  aj^pears  in 
print,  so  die  "multiple  attestation"  may 
argue  that,  e\'en  it  not  the  ipsissinui  verba 
ot  Barth,  the  quote  may  represent  his 
position,  which  Father  Waznak  also 
denies. 

Mr.  Welch  stated  that  the  quotation 
was  "certainly  consistent  with  his 


On  the  Coast  of  Maine,  under  the  supervision  of 
Brother  Curry,  SJ.,  students  with  disabilities 
bake  specialty  breads  in  the  Jesuit  tradition  to 
support  the  work  of  The  National  Theatre 
Workshop  of  the  Handicapped 

Pumpkin  Bread 
Date  Nut  Bread 
Blueberry  Ginger  Loaf 
Cranberry,  Orange,  Apricot,  Walnut  Bread 

NEW!!!  Brother  Curry's  Dog  Biscuits 
made  with  all  natural  ingredients 

For  your  mail-order  Breads  from  the 
NTWH  Belson  Bakery 
Call  toll  free:  1-800-618-6622 
or  visit:  www.ntwh.org 


[Barth 's]  attitude"  and  called  atntion 
Earth's  engagement  with  the  rt^ow 
socialists,  especially  L.  Ragaz,  f  ^ 
against  the  Nazi's  and  his  role  i  c 
men  Declaration.  W'elch  also  rmnor^ 
that  Barth  had  his  smdents  dra^ll 
"synchronous  chart"  of  world  ;i : 
al  events  for  whatever  period  d:; 
studying  (see  Welch's  chapter  i  \ 
and  W\inan,  eds.,  Rnnsioiiiii'j^  tl 
Prospects  in  Historiail  TheoIoQ^\  1  . 

Barth  truly  believed  in  ]irea  n 
Bible,  but  also  in  bringing  the  1 
bear  on  real  human  problems,  i 
mentioning  Kiirl  Barth  as  a  "gri 
ologian,"  I  did  not  mean  to  sligl 
Rahner,  whom  I  have  often  cite  i 
Word.  Even  a  rich  Rahnerian  st 
benefit  from  a  soup^on  of  Bardi 
John  R.  Doi 
Balti: 

Hits  thie  Mark 

I  \\  ould  like  to  give  recognition 
R.  Donahue,  S.J.,  for  his  consisti 
week-after-week,  very  incisive  ai 
nent-to-the-times  insights  and  e 
ot  the  Lectionarv'  readings  of  eai 
It  isn't  that  Father  Donahue  hit^ 
mark  occasionally,  but  that  he  di ' 
consistendv  week  after  week  in  n 
refreshing  way. 

(Rev.)  J( 
Bouldei 

Indeed  a  Prayer 

The  co\  er  ot  the  issue  of  Nov.  5 
fully  conveys  a  message  that  nee<  i 
wcjrtls.  The  jaxtaposition  ot  the  ( i 
ion  and  the  twin  towers  in  flame- 1 
ing  the  instrument  of  destnictiordi^ 
plane,  shows  two  hoirific  events  'at 
although  se]iarated  by  2,000  yeai 
powerfully  connected  and  point  i 
devastating  tact  of  "man's  inlunr.  i 
man"  as  being  quite  alive,  as  if  m 
have  been  leamed  in  those  2,000 
(>an  our  collective  consciousness 
the  monumentalitv'  of  this  shame 

The  artist,  Michael  O'Neill 
McGrath,  O.S.F.S.,  presents  a  tn 
mre  of  sadness  and  agony — physi 
psychic.  Fhe  anguish  ot  the  MotI 
C^od  and  others  at  the  foot  of  thefOv 
the  mourning  of  the  angels  and  al'V 
the  terrible  expression  on  the  fict  I 
who  became  man  in  order  to  savqs  j 
made  quite  palpable  by  the  skill  o  h( 
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he  body  of  the  Savior  appears 
imped  than  ever, 
interesting  that  the  halos  and 
re  the  same  yellow-gold  color: 
it  is  used  for  good,  as  well  as  evil. 
iteRil  to  America  and  to  the  artist 
Qowerful  artwork.  It  is  said  that 
singing  is  praying  twice;  I  would 
lame  for  art.  This  cover  is, 
a  prayer. 

Amie  I.  Tatem 
Staten  Island.  N.  Y. 

y  Lesson 

eply  touched  reading  "A  Theolo- 
•andparenting"  by  Thea  Kielt 
0/22).  Although  I  won't  be  able 
the  arrival  of  my  first  grandchild 
mber,  I  pray  God  will,  in  time, 
my  own  theology  lesson  so  that  I 
ible  to  lead  my  granddaughter  to 
everything  I  say  and  do. 

Jackie  Paluszak 
Tallahassee.  Fla. 

for  Peace 

•e  you  can  defend  yourself  from 
irisingly  harsh  comments  of 
)avid  Berger  (Letters,  10/29),  but 
i  to  say  not  all  would  agree  with 

ly  of  us  are  distressed  to  see 
Lise  tanks,  helicopters  and  bull- 
n  their  "restrained"  reprisals 
Palestinians. 

;ems  to  some  of  us  that  the  state 
i  was  founded  without  concern 
Palestinians  living  there.  Until 
istice  is  corrected,  Israel  (and 
he  United  States)  will  have  no 

(Rev.)  Anthony  D.  Russo 
Greenville,  N.H. 


c  Thoughts  Forward 

!■  1st  finished  reading  the  Oct.  8 
'    America,  and  I  commend  you 
I  II'  staff  on  this  issue  dealing  with 

;ic  events  of  Sept.  1 1  and  the 
•'  ith,  which  extends  globally  in  its 
I  he  articles  are  well  chosen.  In 
ir,  I  found  George  Lopez's 
'  'itary  on  "After  September  1 1 : 
'liics  Can  Help"  to  express  well 
iind  rules  for  developing  a  moral 
ilicy  when  a  government  must 
'  ill  events  attributed  to  terrorist 
t  s  in  the  world.  The  journal  of 
n  \lartin,  S.J.,  gives  a  real  feel  for 


the  emotions,  the  faith  and  the  good- 
ness of  all  who  have  been  involved  at 
ground  zero  for  this  past  month. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  this 
issue  would  have  been  more  complete 
for  me  if  among  the  thinkers  asked  to 
reflect  on  war  and  peace  you  had  found 
the  voice  of  a  woman  ethicist,  pacifist, 
theologian  or  writer  to  bring  her 
thoughts  fomard.  I  teel  that  you  would 
have  given  me,  the  reader,  another  per- 
spective based  in  the  reality  and  suffer- 
ing facing  women  and  children  when 
"war  and  peace"  becomes  a  part  of  daily 
life. 

Mary  Ann  Coyle.  S.L. 
Denver,  Colo. 

Process 

I  enjoyed  Karla  Mantemach's  commen- 
tary, "Staying  CathoUc  at  Twenty-Sorne- 
tliing,"  (10/L'i)  veiy  much.  She  gave  me 
many  new  insights  into  the  younger  gen- 
eration's relationship  with  the  church, 
faith  and  religion.  It  doesn't  get  much 
easier,  though,  as  one  advances  into  the 
older  generations.  For  me  faith  and  reli- 
gious practice  is  a  process  that  never 
ends. 

The  thing  I  have  worked  on  and 
continue  to  work  on  is  my  parish  faidi 
commimity.  Weekly  Mass  is  not  an  obli- 
gation so  much  as  a  need.  It  is  comfort- 


ing to  be  with  fellow  travelers,  even  those 
who  disagree  with  me  on  issues.  We  have 
the  usual  spectrum  of  conservative-liberal 
in  our  faith  community.  As  the  sister 
quoted  by  Ms.  Mantemach  said,  "The 
Spirit  is  stronger  than  all  this  crap."  And, 
as  James  Joyce  said,  "Here  comes  every- 
body." 

Lawrence  R.  Hoge 
Brandon,  Fla. 

Commend  to  God 

Robert  P.  Waznak,  S.S.,  is  going  by  the 
book  with  his  criticism  of  the  term 
Mass  of  Resurrection  instead  of  the 
official  designation.  Mass  of  Christian 
Burial  (10/8).  It  is  the  people  and  their 
pastors  who  made  that  change,  and  with 
good  reason.  The  church  shifted  in  its 
funeral  rites  from  black  to  white  vest- 
ments, covers  the  coffin  in  white,  threw 
out  the  old  tallow  candles,  and  gave  up 
the  Dies  Irae.  People  have  obviously 
understood  all  this  as  a  shift  to  an 
emphasis  on  resurrection.  It  is  an 
emphasis  that  has  been  badly  needed. 
Of  course  "there  is  a  time  to  mourn," 
but  that  usually  comes  later,  and  what 
we  have  not  had  is  a  strong  foundation 
for  a  resurrection  faith.  The  priest 
should  build  this  with  the  homily;  the 
eulogist  should  give  thanks  for  the  lift 
we  have  shared.  Father  Waznak  also 


''T/.yit  concludes  niy  prepared  evasion.  I  will  now  evade  any  questions 
from  the  audience. " 
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objects  to  calling  a  funeral  the  celebra- 
tion of  someone's  life.  But  what  else 
would  you  call  Chicago's  great  farewell 
in  the  cathedral  for  Cardinal  Joseph 
Bernardin?  And  sadly  now  there  are 
thousands  for  whose  lives  we  wish  to 
give  thanks  (and  celebrate)  as  we  com- 
mend them  to  God. 

(Rev. )  Joseph  T.  Nolan 
Newton.  Mass. 


Achieving  Collegiality 

Your  Signs  of  the  Times  (10/28)  reports 
that  five  of  the  seven  bishops'  groups  at  the 
October  S\iiod  of  Bishops  called  for 
improvements  in  the  synod  process  itself 
A  significant  improvement  could  entail 
publishing  the  specific  propositions  made 
at  the  end  of  the  synod  to  die  pope  and 
then  a  more  systematic  response  to  them, 
in  his  "E.xhortation,"  made  a  year  or  so 
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Franciscan 


A  vibrant  Catholic  environment. 

Top-notch  career  preparation.  Chal- 
lenging professors  who  lead  you  to 
new  heights  of  intellectual  and  spiri- 
tual growth.  These  are  just  a  few  of 
many  reasons  Franciscan  University 
of  Steubenville  consistently  w  ins  high 
praise  from  Catholic  educators  and 
Church  leaders.  And  no  wonder.  Our 
students  can  choose  from  30  majors 
and  7  graduate  piograms.  leading  to 


careers  in  business,  education,  nurs- 
ing, and  many  more  professions.  With 
a  low  student-to-faculty  ratio, 
students  receive  lots  of  personal  at- 
tention from  caring  professors.  Com- 
bine this  with  our  friendly  Franciscan 
spirit  and  positive  peer  encourage- 
ment to  grow  in  Christian  virtues,  and 
you  have  a  Catholic  university  well 
worth  considering:  Franciscan  Uni- 
versity of  Steubenville. 


Franciscan  University 
I  k,  of  Steubenville 


.Steubenville.  OH 

800.783.6220  •  www.franuniv.edu 

Followint^  Jesus  Christ,  the  Way.  the  Truth.  &  the  Life! 

AdmiK  qualified  sludcnls  nl  .in\  raio.  color,  n.ilioiial  :ind  ethnic  origin,  disjhility.  and  sex 


later.  The  propositions  are  now  ke-< 
and  the  pope's  response,  quite  acctv 
termed  an  exhortation  rather  than  ^ 
tematic  response,  does  not  follow  i; 
of  the  propositions.  His  obsen  ati(  i 
foomoted  to  the  bishops'  prop<  Mti 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  precise 
the  bishops  proposed  and  preciseh 
and  how  the  pope  responded. 

A  proposition  leaked  from  tht 
S\Tiod  for  As'\a  requested  that  loci 
churches  be  authorized  to  approv( 
nacular  translations  of  liturgical  te 
without  prior  Vatican  re\iew.  In  f 
exhortation  John  Paul  II  declared 
"the  national  and  regional  confert 
bishops  need  to  work  more  closeh 
the  Congregation  for  Divine  Woi 
The  footnote  reads,  "Proposition 
that  svTiod,  the  pope's  observation 
noted  50  of  the  Asian  bishops'  59 
sitions,  leaNnng  nine  without  any  n 

Publishing  the  specific  propos 
the  s\iiod  and  being  readily  able  t( 
f)-  the  pope's  response  would  be  hi 
the  synod's  goal  of  achie\ing  colle 
and  cuiiniiimio. 

(Msgr.)  IHarn, 
New ) 
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word 


"  t  for  a  King 

:S|  ie  King  (C),  November  25,  2001 

s:  2  Sam.  5:1-3;  Ps.  122;  Col.  1:12-10;  Lk.  23:35-43 


manherme  -when  yon  caiHc  into  your  kingdonr  (Lk.  2 


SK  A  GROUP  OF  BOOMERS 

who  pops  into  their  minds  when 

they  hear  the  word  "king." 
_  Some  candidates  might  be  sim- 
c  King"  (Elvis)  or  the  King  of 
.  more  soberly,  some  might 
icr  "The  Boss"  singing:  "Poor 
ina  be  rich/  Rich  man  wanna  be 
kI  a  king  ain't  satisfied/  Till  he 
nthing." 

g"  suggests  someone  at  the  top, 
g  power  and  receiving  adulation 
quarters.  Even  today,  when  king- 
ns  out  of  kilter  with  modem  cul- 
I  write  these  lines  the  tragic  and 
land  of  Afghanistan  may  place  its 

'  ''''^^  praying  with  scripture 


•  Pray  over  words  of  forgiveness  that 
you  have  heard  from  Jesus  on  the 
cross. 

•  Pray  about  ways  that  your  parish  or 
religious  community  might  show  God's 
love  to  those  called  "criminals"  today. 

•  Turn  to  Christ  on  the  cross  and  pray 
for  wisdom  and  courage  in  face  of  the 
call  for  peace  and  reconciliation. 


ingking. 

first  read- 
licts  the 

of  the 

dynasty, 
i)avid  is 
I  to  shep- 
nd  com- 
ic people 

The  king 
■d's  vice- 
in  earth,  and  Psalm  72  offers  an 
1  "job  description"  for  the  king. 

"govern  the  people  with  justice," 
tend  the  afflicted  among  the  peo- 

"save  the  children  of  the  poor." 

rarely  realized  in  practice,  this 

was  part  of  the  continuing  hope 
cssianic,  royal  figure  from  the 
line. 

iospel  on  this  feast  of  the  Mes- 
Jesus,  turns  the  royal  ideology 
111.  He  reigns  not  from  a  throne 
n  the  gibbet  of  the  cross.  God, 
^  to  be  die  protector  and  bulwark 
ng,  seems  to  have  abandoned  him 
CCS  a  cursed  death  (Dt.  27:26). 
ic  servant  of  Isa.  53:3,  he  is 
1  and  rejected,  as  the  bystanders 


ridicule  the  image 
saving  king,  challenging 
to  prove  his  kingship  by  com- 
ing down  from  the  cross  and 
thus  betray  his  command  to  his 
disciples  to  take  up  their  cross 
and  follow  him. 

As  the  last  selection  from  Luke 
in  the  C  cycle  of  Lectionary  readings, 
the  crucifixion  is  an  epitome  of  Lukan 
themes.  Announced  to  the  shepherds  as 
savior,  Jesus  does  this  from  the  throne  of 
the  cross.  The  "good  thief  (Luke  calls 
him  simply  a  "criminal")  calls  him  simply 
Jesus,  a  gesture  of  intimacy  but  also  the 
promised  name  given  at  birth  for  the  one 
who  would  reign  as 
king  (Lk.  2:31-33). 
The  criminal  asks  to 
be  remembered  by 
Jesus,  but  receives 
much  more — inti- 
macy with  him  in 
Paradise.  Jesus,  who 
took  on  the  mantle 
of  Isaiah  to  proclaim 
salvation  to  the  poor 
and  the  marginal 
(4:18)  and  came  "to  seek  and  save  the 
lost"  (19:10),  promises  salvation  to  one 
like  himself,  marginal  and  rejected. 
Luke's  Jesus  preaches  reconciliation  and 
love  of  enemies,  and  as  he  is  led  to  execu- 
tion, he  heals  the  ear  of  the  hostile  high 
priest's  servant,  breaks  down  the  hatred 
between  Pilate  and  Herod  and  dies  with  a 
prayer  to  liis  Father  for  forgiveness  of  his 
executioners  (23:34). 

The  salvation  of  the  "good  thief," 
later  known  in  Christian  ti^adition  as  Dis- 
mas,  reminds  me  of  those  heroic  people 
who  have  tried  to  bring  hope  and  saving 
concern  to  criminals  in  our  society.  I 
remember  especially  Jack  Hickey,  O.P.,  a 
dynamic  and  charismatic  chaplain  at  Van- 
derbilt  University.  Despite  reservations 


from  many  quarters,  but  with  help  from 
dedicated  lay  partners,  he  founded  Dis- 
mas  House.  Unlike  other  Dismas  hous- 
es, recent  parolees  would  live  and  work 
with  college  students  in  the  hope  that 
mutual  understanding  and  healing 
would  take  place.  In  the  last  years  of  his 
life.  Jack  fought  virulent  cancer  and 
exercised  his  "royal  priesthood"  from  his 
personal  cross.  Since  his  all  too  early 
death  from  cancer  in  January  1987,  the 
movement  has  blossomed  into  10  such 
houses. 

Our  lives  are  filled  with  such  horri- 
ble instances  of  the  abuse  of  power  that 
royal  iniageiy  seems  best  retired.  The 
reign  of  Jesus  from  the  cross  is  based  on 
a  different  vision  of  power.  Paul  tells  us 
that  now  we  are  brought  into  the  "king- 
dom of  God's  son,"  who  reconciled 
"everything  in  his  person,  everything  I 
say,  both  on  earth  and  in  the  heavens, 
making  peace  through  the  blood  of  the 
cross"  (Col.  1:20).  Yet  Jesus  as  king 
"ain't  satisfied  till  he  rules  everything." 
His  rule,  however,  consists  in  seeking 
the  lost,  offering  salvation  to  those  who 
call  out  to  him  and  making  friends  of 
enemies.  Today  Jesus'  rule  is  our  task. 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 
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/'^  "     The  Shepherd 


1 


Y  The  Uproar- 
in  Bethlehem   :  ; 

■  '^^^ 

Jesus  Is  Kiscn 


Hablemos 

pios  

God 
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Michal  Hudak 
A  charming  retelling  of  the  story  of  Jesus'  birth. 
Includes  full-color  illustrations. 

0-8146-2774-9  Hardcover,  24  pp.,  8  'A  x  10  'A,  $14.95 

www.catalog.lilpress.org/detail.cfm?ID=2210 

Michal  Hudak 

Builds  on  the  theme  of  Jesus  as  our  shepherd  and  offers  an 
uncomplicated  way  to  share  it  with  children. 
0-8146-2701-3  Hardcover,  24  pp.,  8  'A  x  10  'A,  $14.95 
www.catalog.litpress.org/detail.cfm?ID=1583 
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0-8146-2764-1   Hardcover,  24  pp.,  8 'A  x  1 1,  $14.95 

www.calalog.litpress.org/detail. cfin?ID=2 172 

Rolt  Krenzer;  Constanza  Droop,  Illustrator 
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0-8146-2582-7  Hardcover,  24  pp.,  8  'A  x  11,  $14.95 
www.catalog.lilpress.org/detail.cfm?ID=1565 


Written  and  illustrated  by  Angels  Cornelia 

Remind  children  about  the  power  of  God's  love  this  season 

and  every  day.  Bilingual. 

0-8146-2361-1   Hardcover,  28  pp.,  6  'A  x  8  V4,  $9.95 

www.catalog.litpress.org/detail. cfm?ID=2 163 


Michael  J.  Walsh,  Editor 
An  essential  tool  for  learning  about  the  people  who  significantly  impacted  Christian 
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Leonard  J.  Doyle,  Translator:  David  W.  Cotter,  O.S.B., 
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A  Jesuit  m 


Of  Many  Things 


M\  \ii\D  s  roppF.D  some- 
where short  of  Washing- 
ton's resolute  war  plan- 
ners. The  equation  ot  a 
"tooth  for  a  tooth,  an  eye  for  an 
eye" — I  have  no  heart  for  it.  Nor  does 
my  mind  close  around  the  vague  and 
faceless  enemies  that  we  have  sent  our 
aircraft  carriers  to  pursue  in  the  Mid- 
dle East — or  farther  east  among  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  in  Afghanistan, 
already  rubble  after  what  the  Russians 
did  there  10  years  ago.  \'\niat  barren 
land,  what  orphaned  children  can  we 
force  another  country  to  pay  up? 

All  I  have  room  for  is  grieving.  I 
start  seeing  the  people  trapped  in  the 
towers  above  the  plane  crash,  holding 
desperately  to  white  hot  steel  before 
they  can  stand  it  no  more  and  plunge 
a  hundred  floors  to  the  ground  and 
death.  (Some  of  these  may  have  been 
the  70  or  more  employees  of  the 
Windows  on  the  World  restaurant, 
almost  all  of  whom  died  at  their  post.) 
Again  and  again  I  keep  imagining 
those  .H3  firefighters  ascending 
bravely  into  the  innards  of  the  tvvo 
Trade  Center  towers,  making  their 
way  upward  into  the  foul  darkness.  Or 
I  keep  picturing  those  descending  still 
to  meet  them,  some  3,000  to  5,000 
others  who  tailed  to  make  it  out — 
until  the  moment  when  the  structures 
simply  collapsed  in  on  themselves  in 
terrifying  clouds  of  dust  and  red-hot 
smoke,  effacing  all  semblance  of  a 
human  figure.  Even  Dante  could  not 
imagine  a  hell  where  all  had  been 
effaced,  ground  into  nothingness. 

There  once  was  a  time — it  seems 
like  another  world  ago — when  the 
United  States  was  exceptional,  a  place 
of  safer\'  and  securir\'.  We  never  knew 
firsthand  the  ile\'aslation  Europe 
experienced  during  two  world  wars;  it 
is  only  lately  that  we  have  been  able 
to  remember  and  begin  to  take  in  the 
Holocaust — the  dehumanization  and 
gassing  ot  six  million  Jews.  We  never 
really  absorbed  the  stoiy  of  Russia's 
soul-numbing  suftering  through  the 
gulag  archipelago.  Or  think  of  the 
way  Beirut  destroyed  itself 

No,  we  did  not  experience  the  vast 
numbers  of  missing  persons  the  gen- 
erals removed  from  the  social  fabric 


ot  Aj-gentina  or  Brazil,  much  less  the 
systematic  massacres  of  Salvadorans 
and  Guatemalans.  Or  think  of  Africa: 
the  berserk  tribal  bloodletting  in 
Rwanda,  Congo,  Sudan  and  else- 
where. And  since  then  the  survivors 
have  been  consumed  by  AIDS. 
.Almost  ever}'  continent  devoured 
itself,  except,  finally,  our  own.  By  any 
comparison,  with  the  recent  excep- 
tion of  Oklahoma  City,  we  have  been 
blessed  by  good  fortune  and  a  kind  of 
providential  invidnerability — until 
Sept.  1 1,  when  eveiything  was  sud- 
denly different. 

While  we  were  looking  for  a  multi- 
billion  dollar  defense  against  nuclear 
ballistic  missiles,  we  have  been  undone 
by  simplicity — a  low-tech  brotherhood 
aimed  at  seizing  and  turning  a  jet 
plane  into  a  portable  gasoline  bomb. 
Next  time  they  will  come  in  a  rental 
van,  or  carry  a  small  briefcase. 

If  you  visit  any  town  within  com- 
muting distance  of  New  York  City, 
you  run  into  missing  people,  10  here, 
40  there,  or  again  1 5  or  more  over 
there.  Just  a  month  ago  I  was  down  in 
my  old  hometown — in  Rumson,  N.J., 
next  to  Fair  Haven,  a  short  call  ft-om 
Lincroft  and  .Vliddletown — and  the 
place  felt  like  the  dead  had  been  cho- 
sen randomly  by  a  madman.  Just  two 
blocks  from  my  sister-in-law's  home 
stands  the  now  fatherless  home  of 
Ginny  Bauer  and  her  three  young  chil- 
dren, David  (16),  Steven  (14)  and 
daughter  Jackie  (12).  David  Bauer,  age 
45,  graduate  of  Villanova  and  former 
pro-football  player  for  the  Cardinals 
and  New  York's  Giants,  never  got  out 
of  his  office  high  up  in  the  brokerage 
firm  of  Cantor  Eitzgerald.  So  many  of 
Air.  Bauer's  cohorts  did  not  make  it 
home  that  Cantor  Fitzgerald  could  be 
the  title  of  the  local  cemetery. 

I  rememl)er  it  took  my  brother's 
sons,  who  lost  their  father  years  ago 
at  about  the  same  age,  a  good  decade 
to  begin  to  heal  from  the  shock. 
The  plane  crash  that  took  my  broth- 
er's life  was  capricious,  but  neither 
deliberate  nor  evil.  But  Sept.  1 1 
shakes  the  foundations,  fends  to 
unhinge  and  dissolve  one's  meta- 
physical map  of  the  territf)i7. 

David  S.  Toolan,  SJ. 
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low  Goes  the 
Coalition? 

rHOMAS  FRIEDMAN,  a  New  York  Times 
columnist,  must  have  found  Oct.  26  a  grat- 
ifying day.  That  Friday  morning  his  col- 
umn, under  the  heading  "We  Are  All 
Alone,"  expressed  sharp  criticism  of  what 
1  Friedman  considers  to  be  footdragging  by  most  mem- 
h  of  the  andterrorist  coalition. 

!  Fhat  evening,  Jim  Lehrer,  proprietor  of  the  PBS  night- 
li  'ewsHour,  asked  Mark  Shields  and  David  Brooks,  the 
I  mentators  who  provide  this  program  with  a  weekly 
ij  ysis  of  the  news,  if  Mr.  Friedman  was  right.  They  said 
|i  /as  and  warmly  praised  his  work  overall. 
'  Questions  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  coalition  are 
i|  the  only  ones  raised  by  the  antiterrorist  campaign!,  nor 
ij  most  important.  Questions  about  civilian  casualties  in 

lanistan  and  about  the  alienation  of  much  of  the  Mus- 
l|  world  from  North  Africa  to  Indonesia  are  ethically 
Ij  e  insistent.  All  the  same,  Mr.  Friedman  touched  on  a 
i|  itive  issue,  and  although  the  points  he  made  need  seri- 

qualification,  they  can  sei-ve  to  locate  a  discussion  of 
i  how  well  the  coalition  is  working, 
j  Fo  begin  with,  Mr.  Friedman  argued  with  heavy  sar- 
:'  1  that  Pakistan,  Egypt,  Israel,  India,  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
!  )ia  have,  with  an  eye  on  their  own  interests,  been  giv- 
i  he  coalition  only  stingy  and  conditioned  support.  "My 
I  w  Americans,"  he  wrote,  "I  hate  to  say  this,  but  except 
I  he  good  old  Brits,  we're  all  alone." 

iVhen  Jim  Lehrer  interviewed  Defense  Secretary  Don- 
!;  rl.  Rumsfeld  during  the  NewsHour  on  Nov.  7,  he 
i|  d  what  the  secretary  thought  of  Mr.  Friedman's  col- 
li I.  After  a  judicious  pause,  Mr.  Rumsfeld  replied:  "He's 
ij  wrong,  in  the  sense  that  each  countn'  in  the  world  has 

lake  up  its  own  mind  as  to  how  concerned  it  is  about 

problem....  Most  countries  understand  that  the  dan- 
i  I  big,  it's  serious,  it's  real." 

n  other  words,  the  members  of  the  coalition  have  been 
•  igwhat  nations  always  do — exercising  their  sovereign- 

hat  means  that  the  degrees  of  cooperation  with  the 
I  ted  States  have  varied.  For  example,  British  forces 

id  the  Americans  when  the  air  strikes  against 

lanistan  began  on  Oct.  7.  Since  then  the  French  and 
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( iei  inaiis  have  asked  to  join  the  militaiy  operations. 

lUit  as  Mr.  Rumsfeld  said,  each  nation  has  to  look  at  the 
circumstances  in  its  own  neighborhood.  The  aid  even  from 
Muslim  states  is  not  negligible.  The  United  States  has 
bases  in  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait  and  Pakistan,  and  the  per- 
mission to  use  these  counti-ies'  territories  is  itself  a  consid- 
erable concession.  The  heads  of  tiiose  nations  are  sitting 
nervously  upon  potentially  explosive  Muslim  populations. 
If  a  few  imams  give  fieiy  anti-American  sermons  some  Fri- 
day, there  may  be  riots  before  the  day  is  out. 

Mr.  Friedman  said  the  "unilateralist"  foreign  policy 
pursued  by  the  Bush  administration  before  Sept.  II  is  at 
least  partiy  to  blame  for  what  he  sees  as  the  indifference  of 
the  nations  he  called  "free-riders  in  our  coalition."  He  is 
correct,  but  President  Bush's  dismissal  of  the  Kyoto  climate 
treaty  is  no  excuse  for  lukewarm  support  of  the  coalition. 
In  any  case,  the  president  has  been  modifying  his  earlier 
posture  of  readiness  to  withdraw  from  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  coalition's  members  are  also  troubled  by  the  presi- 
dent's inclination  to  blow  the  struggle  against  terrorism 
into  something  like  a  massive  war.  All  the  same,  in  his 
speeches,  particularly  in  his  address  to  Congress  on  Sept. 
20,  Mr.  Bush  has  taken  care  to  make  important  distinc- 
tions: "The  United  States  respects  the  people  of 
Afghanistan.  The  enemy  of  America  is  not  our  many  Mus- 
lim friends.  It  is  not  our  many  Arab  friends."  In  his  address 
to  the  United  Nations  on  Nov.  10,  the  president  made  his 
best  case  yet  for  supporting  the  coalition  against  terrorism. 
UnfortLuiately,  he  did  not  stress  strongly  enough  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  avoiding  civilian  casualties.  It  is  these  casu- 
alties that  could  undermine  the  coalition  in  Muslim  coun- 
tries and  increase  support  for  the  Tdiban. 

THE  TALIBAN  RETREAT  FROM  KABUL  will  both  Strengthen  and 
challenge  the  coalition.  On  the  one  hand,  nothing 
strengthens  a  coalition  like  victories.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  international  coalition  must  now  quickly  find  an 
Afghan  coalition  that  can  govern  without  intertribal  blood- 
shed. 

For  the  ultimate  success  of  the  campaign,  international 
cooperation  is  indispensable,  because  the  terrorist  networks 
are  spread  across  60  nations.  The  coalition  is  not  an  associ- 
ation as  formal  as  an  alliance,  but  it  must  be  held  together. 
In  an  age  of  global  interconnectedness,  even  a  superpower 
cannot  behave  like  some  sheriff' at  high  noon.  If  the  coah- 
tion  is  sluggish,  that's  bad  luck.  If  the  United  States  tries  to 
go  it  alone  in  the  campaign  against  terrorism,  that  will  be 
more  than  a  misfortune.  It  will  be  a  perilous  mistake. 
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plenary  assembly  in  Lourdes, 
citetl  civilian  casualties  and  the 
risk  of  a  wider  war  in  die 
impoverished  Asiim  country, 
"hicreasingly  violent  bombard- 
ments are  now  striking 
Afghanistan,  with  the  aim  ot 
destroying  terrorist  bases 
there,"  the  bishops  said.  "But 
the  bombardments  also  create 
dead  and  injured  among  the 
innocent  civilian  population. 
They  destroy  resources.  Fear  is 
sending  thousands  of  refugees 
to  die  roads  or  into  the  moun- 
tains," the  statement  read.  "A 
situation  of  war  is  spreading 
throughout  die  coundy.  It  is 
time  to  search  for  other  meth- 
ods, in  order  that  evil  not  be 
added  to  evil,  and  violence  not 
be  added  to  violence,"  they  saiil. 

Solving  Hunger  Essential 
for  Peace,  Vatican 
Official  Says 

With  the  lives  of  800  million 
people  threatened  by  hunger, 
food  security  has  become  an 
essential  issue  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  world  peace,  a  Vatican 
official  told  an  international 
conference  of  food  e.vjierts. 
The  multiuides  suffering  chronic  hunger 
and  poveit)'  risk  becoming  a  hopeless  and 
ftustratcd  "mob"  that  turns  to  "worse 
instincts,"  Archbishop  Agostino  Marchet- 
to,  the  Vatican  representative  to  the  U.N. 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  said  in 
Rome  on  Nov.  8.  He  said  it  was  unaccept- 
able that  so  many  are  threatened  with  star- 
vation at  a  time  when  much  of  the  world 
lives  in  unprecedented  development  and 
progress.  This  contrast  threatens  peace 
and  stability,  especially  in  the  present 
moment  of  world  tension,  he  said. 


U.S.  BISHOP  WILTON  D.  GREGORY.  Bishop  Wilton  D.  GrlO 
said  he  hopes  his  election  as  the  first  African-American 'es 
dent  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  is  seens  ; 
sign  of  the  church's  commitment  to  be  inclusive  and  mil- 
cultural.  He  heads  the  Diocese  of  Belleville,  III.  (CNS  ph:o 
by  Martin  Lueders) 


heal  must  be  used  with  respect  for  tl 
truth  and  for  human  rights,  or  it  can 
become  a  force  for  oppression  and 
exploitation  of  the  poor,  said  Archbi 
Javier  Lozano  Barragan.  The  Mexic 
archbishop,  who  is  president  of  the  In 
tifical  Council  for  Health  Care  Woi 
said  the  power  to  create  drugs  that  i, 
lengthen  the  life  of  AIDS  patients  In 
with  it  an  obligation  to  find  ways  to 
the  drugs  to  the  poor  who  cannot  a  I 
them. 


Vatican  Says  It  Is  Time  to  End 
Nuclear  Weapons  Tests 

The  Vatican  nuncio  to  the  United  Nations 
said  on  Nov.  1 1  that  "the  time  has  come 
for  the  world  to  end  aU  nuclear  weapons 
testing."  Archbishop  Renato  R.  Martino 
made  his  statement  in  support  of  efforts  to 
secure  approval  of  the  Comprehensive 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty.  He  noted  that 
the  Vatican  ratified  the  treatv'  in  July  to 
express  its  "fimi  convicti(jn  that  nuclear 
v\eapons  are  incompatible  with  the  peace 
we  seek  for  the  2 1st  century."  He  said, 
"Today,  the  Holy  See  adds  its  voice  to 
those  who  appeal  to  the  states  whose  ratifi- 
cation is  necessary  for  the  entry  into  force 
of  the  treaty."  The  nuncio  spoke  on  the 
first  day  of  a  three-day  conference  at  U.N. 
headquarters  in  New  York  (jn  "facilitating 
the  entry  into  force"  of  the  ti"eat\'. 

President  Clinton  signed  for  the  United 
States  when  the  treaty  was  approved  by  the 
U.N.  CJeneral  Assembly  in  1^^96,  but  in 
1 W9  the  Senate  voted  51  to  48  against  rat- 
ification. The  Bush  administration  boy- 
cotted the  conference  because  it  has  no 
intention  of  ratifying  the  treaty. 


Pope  Says  Aid  to  Migrants, 
Refugees  Is  Matter  of  Justice 

( )ffering  assistance  to  migrants  and 
refiigees  is  a  matter  of  justice,  not  almsgiv- 
ing. Pope  Johji  Paul  II  said.  The  pope  met 
at  the  Vatican  on  Nov.  1 2  with  donors  and 
council  members  of  the  International 
(Catholic  Migration  Commission,  celebrat- 
ing the  50th  anniversaiy  of  its  founding. 
( )ver  the  cT)urse  of  five  decades,  the  pope 
said,  "i)attenis  of  human  migration  have 
changed,  but  the  phenomenon  is  no  less 
dramatic  and  your  work  grows  more 
urgent  as  the  prol  )lem  of  refugees  grows 
ever  more  acute." 

French  Bishops  Call  for  End  of 
U.S.-Led  Bombing  of  Afghanistan 

After  a  month  of  bombing  in  Afghanistan, 
it  is  time  to  try  other  ways  of  curbing  ter- 
rorism, French  bishops  said.  The  bishops, 
in  a  statement  issued  on  Nov.  9  during  a 


Medical  Knowledge  Must  Benefit 
All,  Says  Vatican  official 

Like  all  forms  of  pcjwer,  the  i^ovver  to 


Poor  Countries  Need  Access  T 
World  Markets,  Says  Vatican 

Addressing  a  World  Trade  OrganiziiOi 
conference,  a  Vatican  official  backed'^ 
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II  by  poorer  countries  for  ^renter 

s  to  Western  markets,  particularly 
il,  riculture  and  textiles.  As  representa- 
•j  of  more  than  140  countries  tried  to 
II  ciate  an  agreement  on  the  future 
•I  agenda.  Archbishop  Diarmuitl 
in  said  he  hopetl  the  meeting  would 
membered  as  the  "development 
•rencc"  of  the  World  Trade  Orga- 
on. 

he  poorer  countries  in  particular 
an  equitable,  rules-based  system,  in 
1  they  can  participate  in  global 
on  the  basis  oi  the  highest  achie\  - 
;quality  ot  oj)portunity,"  Archbish- 
artin,  head  of  the  Vatican  delega- 
told  conference  participants  in 
.,  Qatar,  on  Nov.  12. 
le  of  the  most  controversial  issues 
g  the  Nov.  9-13  meeting  was  the 
by  developing  countries  to  have 
r  nations  drop  longstanding  protec- 
;t  subsidies  and  import  quotas  in 
jlture  and  textiles.  "Prolonged  pro- 
mism  and  other  trade  practices 
1  bring  disproportionate  benefit  to 
hier  sectors  of  the  world's 
)mies  cannot  be  the  basis  for  an 
able  rules-based  system,"  Archbish- 
artin  said.  "Reform  in  the  area  of 
St  access  for  the  products  of  the 
T  countries,  especially  agriculture 
ixtiles,  cannot  be  put  aside  indefi- 
■  without  causing  irreparable  dam- 
j  )  the  multilateral  trade  system 
(  "  he  said. 
:hbishop  Martin  also  spoke  in  gen- 
;rms  about  another  key  issue  at  the 
rence:  the  ability  of  poorer  coun- 
\  :o  respond  to  massive  health  prob- 
j  like  H.I.V.-AIDS,  through  a  waiver 
j  ug-patent  laws.  The  archbishop 
j  ;Overnments  have  a  primary  respon- 
y  to  protect  the  lives  of  their  citi- 
He  said  the  conference  should  give 
r  signal  that  nothing  in  the  rules  of 
I  lational  trading  should  prevent 
•nments  from  dealing  with  such 
1  crises. 


ops  Begin  Work  on  Agenda  at 
Meeting 

U.S.  bishops  opened  their  fall  gen- 
neetingon  Nov.  12  in  Washington 
I  discussions  on  the  church's  role  in 
orld,  particularly  since  the  Sept.  1  I 
rist  attacks.  The  first  day  of  the 


Nov.  12-15  meeting  of  the  U.S.  bishops 
under  their  new  conlerence  structure — 
the  U.S.  (Conference  of  (latholic  Bish- 
ops— featured  preliminar\'  presentations 
of  proposed  statements  on  the  church's 
outreach  to  Asian  and  Pacific  (.atholics 
and  on  solidarity  with  Africa  and  a  pro- 
posed revision  of  their  plan  For  pro-life 
activities.  Further  debate  and  a  vote  on 
each  ol  those  documents  was  scheduled 
for  later  in  the  meeting. 

The  U.S.C.C.B.  president,  Bishop 
Joseph  A.  Fiorenza  ot  CJalveston-PIous- 
ton,  opened  the  meeting  at  the  Hyatt 
Regency  Hotel  on  Capitol  Hill  by  con- 
trasting the  "destructive  power  of  hate" 
behind  the  Sept.  1 1  atrocities  with  the 
message  ol  hope  that  bishops  are  called 
to  preach.  "It  is  (Christian  hope  alone 
that  gives  conficlence  despite  the  catas- 
trophic problems  ol  the  present  time," 
he  said  on  Nov.  12  in  his  last  address  as 
U.S.C.C.B.  president. 

The  bishops  heard  a  preliminar)'  pre- 
sentation on  a  "Pastoral  Message  on  the 
Aftermath  of  Sept.  1 1,"  which  calls  the 
use  of  force  to  root  out  terrorism  "legiti- 
mate" but  asks  for  a  host  of  nonmilitary 
solutions  to  issues  that  could  be  seen  to 
spark  terrorist  acts.  "No  grievance,  no 
matter  what  the  claim,  can  legitimate 
what  happened  on  Sept.  1 1,"  said  the 
proposed  message,  submitted  by  the 
bishops'  Committee  on  International 
Policy,  chaired  by  Boston's  (Cardinal 
Bernard  F.  Law.  The  proposed  text, 
which  was  to  be  debated  and  voted  on 
Nov.  15,  said  there  is  a  iluty  to  presen-e 
the  common  good,  noting  that  "while 
militar\-  action  may  be  necessarv,  it  is  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  deal  with  this  ter- 
rorist threat."  The  message  also  con- 
demned the  U.N.  embargo  on  Iraq,  call- 
ing the  "massive  suffering  of  the  Iraqi 
people  over  the  past  ilecade"  simply 
wrong. 

Three  major  documents  to  be  voted 
on  during  the  meeting  were  also  pre- 
sented for  preliminary  discussion. 

"A  Call  to  Solidarity  With  Africa" 
touches  on  the  church's  role  in  address- 
ing poverty,  disease,  war  and  refugees 
on  that  continent,  llie  4()-page  docu- 
ment calls  on  (Catholics  to  make  real 
contributions  to  "justice,  peace  and  inte- 
gral development"  on  the  African  conti- 
nent, especially  in  support  of  the  impov- 
erisheil  millions  ol  people  in  the 


sub-Saharan  region. 

The  bishf)ps  also  briefly  discussed  a 
pastoral  statement  encouraging  efforts 
to  make  the  church  more  hospitable  to 
Asians  and  Pacific  Islanders.  The  57- 
page  document,  "Asian  Pacific  Presence 
Harmony  in  Faith,"  concludes  by  rec- 
ommending several  pastoral  responses 
to  support  Asian  and  Pacific  communi- 
ties, including:  creating  pastoral  insti- 
tutes to  offer  continuing  education  to 
clergy  and  other  pastoral  ministers;  pro- 
moting coalitions  between  Asian  and 
Pacific  communities  to  build  an  advoca- 
cy network;  and  exploring  an  appropri- 
ate national  structure  for  a  liaison  with 
the  U.S.C.C.B. 

For  the  first  time  in  16  years,  the 
bishops  considered  a  revision  of  their 
Pastonil  Plan  for  Pro-Life  Activities.  The 
revision  was  introduced  by  Cardinal 
William  1 1.  Keeler  of  Baltimore,  chair- 
man ol  the  bishops'  (Committee  on  Pro- 
Life  Activities,  who  said  the  pastoral 
plan  "has  served  the  church  very  well, 
and. ..it  should  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future." 

The  proposed  new  version  of  the 
plan,  subtitled  "A  Campaign  in  Support 
ot  Life,"  for  the  first  time  highlights 
capital  punishment  as  a  particular  con- 
cern under  its  own  heading.  The  39- 
page  revision  addresses  new  threats  to 
human  lite  since  1985,  citing  partial- 
birth  abortion  specifically  and  "the 
deliberate  destruction  of  human 
embryos"  to  harvest  embryonic  stem 
cells  for  scientific  research. 

The  bishops  also  began  discussion  of 
national  norms  for  lay  preaching  and  for 
those  who  explain  Catholic  teaching  on 
television  and  radio.  Archbishop  (^scar 
H.  Lipscomb  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  chairman 
ol  the  Committee  on  Liturgy,  presented 
a  set  of  what  he  called  relatively  minor 
changes  that  the  Vatican  has  suggested 
for  proposed  U.S.  adaptations  to  general 
church  norms  for  the  liturgy. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  meeting,  the 
bishops  elected  Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gre- 
gor>- of  Belleville,  III.,  as  U.S.C.C.B. 
president  and  Bishop  William  S.  Skyl- 
stad  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  as  vice  presi- 
dent. Bishop  Oregon,'  is  the  first 
African-American  to  sene  as  president 
ot  the  conference. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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of  other  things 


The  Elephants'  Tango 

'Now  the  plastic  horse  lay 
hfeless  in  my  hand.  When  had  the 
miracle  run  dry?  ? 


I WENT  TO  VISIT  my  friend 
Isabelle  the  other  afternoon.  All 
smiles,  she  kissed  me,  grabbed  a 
sUce  of  bread  and  rushed  into  the 
yard.  Before  I  could  stop  her, 
Isabelle  was  on  her  back,  hurling  tidbits 
of  bread  at  the  sky. 

"Isabelle,"  I  cried,  "What  are  you 
doing?" 

"Feeding  the  birds,"  she  chorded,  as 
the  crumbs  rained  upon  her. 

I  had  to  laugh.  Really,  what  could  I 
expect?  Isabelle  is  only  2  years  old.  Still, 
despite  her  tender  age,  she  is  much 
more  than  a  friend.  She  is  also  my 
teacher. 

You  see,  I  have  long  been  intrigued 
by  Christ's  statement,  "Unless  you 
change  and  become  like  little  children, 
you  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en." And  as  I've  e.xamined  various  holy 
books,  I've  noticed  the  same  advice 
pouring  from  the  lips  of  Zen  masters 
and  Christian  saints. 

Buddhists  call  it  enlightenment. 
Christians  call  it  the  heavenly  kingdom. 
And  they  agree  that  you  can't  enter 
these  magical  realms  with  the  heavy, 
serious  gait  of  an  adult.  You  have  to 
step  lighdy  and  freely.  You  have  to  imi- 
tate the  heart  of  a  child. 

At  first  blush  this  advice  seems 
impossible  to  follow.  Especially  for 
someone  like  me,  who  doesn't  have 
children.  Might  as  well  try  to  imitate  a 
frog  as  a  child. 

But  that's  where  Isabelle  enters  the 
picture. 

One  afternoon,  my  little  teacher 

LORRAINE  V.  MURRAY  is  a  writer  living  in 
Decatur,  Ga. 


and  I  went  for  a  stroll.  Spotting  a  bright 
batch  of  pansies,  she  gently  stroked 
their  velvety  heads.  And  then,  before  I 
could  stop  her,  she  ripped  two  flowers 
from  their  stalks  and  tucked  them 
behind  her  ears.  I  was  tempted  to  repri- 
mand her.  Tempted  to  impart  a  home- 
spun lesson  about  the  necessity  of  look- 
ing rather  than  touching.  But  Isabelle 
was  marching  along  so  triumphantly 
and  smiling  so  radiantly  I  stopped 
myself.  I  tried  to  recall  the  last  time  I 
had  acted  so  spontaneously.  Without 
consulting  a  Day-Timer  or  a  to-do  list. 

Moments  later,  Isabelle  plopped 
down  in  the  shade  and  upended  a 
burlap  sack  fdled  with  a  menagerie  of 
plastic  animals.  Under  her  watchful  eye, 
toy  elephants  tangoed,  horses  sang  and 
zebras  flew. 

I  sat  down  beside  her.  Suddenly  I 
remembered  spending  hours  playing 
"horses  and  men"  as  a  child.  But  now 
the  plastic  horse  lay  lifeless  in  my  hand. 
When  had  the  miracle  run  dry? 

We  adults  search  for  miracles  in 
temples,  churches  and  mosques.  We 
light  the  candles  and  chant  the  prayers. 
Isabelle  smiles  at  a  butterfly  and  God 
smiles  back. 

We  know  Christ  told  his  disciples 
over  and  over,  "Fear  not."  But  we  run 
ourselves  ragged  trying  to  squelch  our 
seemingly  endless  fears. 

We  install  elaborate  security  sys- 
tems in  our  homes  and  glaring  lights  in 
our  yards.  And  still  we  are  fearful. 

Fattening  our  I.R.A.'s  and  savings 
accounts,  we  try  to  nail  down  the 
future.  But  secretly  we  fear  we'll  never 
have  enough. 

We  spin  our  own  webs  of  fear. 


Envisioning  horrifying  scenari 
germ  warfare  and  nuclear  exploi 
we  stockpile  gas  masks,  food  and 
And  still  we  lie  awake  at  night. 

Isabelle,  like  any  child,  ha 
share  of  imaginary  fears.  She's  . 
about  the  big  bad  wolf  and  the 
monsters  of  fairy  tales.  She's  see 
way  moonlight  paints  faces  in  the 
But  she  also  knows  her  father's  hu 
banish  a  battalion  of  leering  mo: 
from  beneath  the  bed. 

One  day,  I  went  to  the  gn 
store  with  Isabelle  and  her  mom. . 
stood  on  a  busy  street  corner,  surv 
the  growling  stream  of  cars,  Isab 
mom  admonished  the  little  girl 
careful. 

"The  cars  are  dangerous."  Is; 
paused  for  a  moment  and  cast  n 
impish  smile.  Then  she  reached  fc 
mother's  outstretched  hand. 

Still,  I  worry  about  Isabell 
some  point,  she'll  head  to  school  \ 
she  will  learn  how  to  color  withi 
lines.  She'll  have  to  sit  properly 
ankle  crossed  over  the  other.  I 
squirms,  she  will  be  reprimanded; 
giggles  out  of  turn,  she  will  be  hus 

Before  long,  she'll  cross  the  b 
into  adulthood,  and  the  zebras  wil 
flying  and  the  horses  will  grow  i  3 
One  day  she  may  awaken  from  a 
dreamless  sleep  to  find  hersel 
me — trying  to  imitate  the  heartt 
child. 

I  hope  she  will  always  reme 
the  day  she  threw  bread  at  the  sk 
day  she  wore  pansies  in  her  hair, 
she'll  remember  her  friend  who 
now  and  again — the  lady  who  ma: 
at  Isabelle's  world.  And  took  notes, 
lady  who  realized  that  imitatin 
heart  of  a  child  is  the  hardest  thi 
the  world — and  also  the  easiest. 

You  have  to  leave  your  Day-1 
at  home  once  in  a  while.  Enjo; 
snazzy  flowers  waving  on  green  s 
Wink  at  the  butterflies  and  trea 
birds  to  a  feast.  Laugh  when  thinj 
funny.  Cry  when  things  are  sad 

And,  above  all,  when  you  wa 
into  dangerous  territory,  you  ha 
trust  that  someone  much  bigger 
you  has  everything  under  control. 

Lorraine  V.  M 
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FOR  MANY  OF  US,  THE  TWIN  TOWERS  STILL  CAST  A  LONG  SHADOW. 


■  of  us,  the  images  of  Tuesday,  September  1  1 .  have  begun  to  fade.  For  others,  ,t  w,ll  take  t,me  before  l,fe  returns  to  anything  l,ke  ,ts  normal  routine.  Until  then  if  youTe 
.ubie  eating,  sleeping,  or  simply  concentrating  on  anything  else,  there  are  things  you  can  do  that  will  help.  Start  by  visiting  www.helping.apa.org  and  www.nmha.org. 
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Pakistani  IVIuslim  demonstrators  chant  anti-American  slogans  In  Rawalpindi,  Pakistan,  on  Sept.  18. 


The  religious  and  political  background  of  worldwide 
Islamic  militancy  today 

The  Roots  of  Muslim 

Anger 

-  BY  PATRICK  J.  RYAN  - 

IN  Ills  I'oiM  iNHiij-,i)  "September  1,  \V.  H.  Auden — reflecting  on 

the  invasion  of  Poland  on  that  day  bv  Nazi  (Jerman\'  in  what  he  calls  "one 
of  the  dives  on  Fiftv-second  Street" — asks  himself  and  his  poetic  audience 
some  piercing  questions.  These  center  on  European  cultural  developments 
from  the  16th  cenrtir}'  down  to  the  1930s,  which  he  sharply  describes  as  "a 
low  dishonest  decade."  He  speculates  as  to  what  developments  in  Clerman  culture,  in 
particular,  led  to  the  eventual  emergence  of  Adolf  Hider,  a  CJernian  by  choice  who 
was  born  an  Austrian  and  raised  partly  in  Linz: 


PATRICK  J.  RYAN,  S.J..  is  president  of  Loyola  Jesuit  College  in  Abuja,  Nigeria. 
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Accurate  scholarship  am 

Uiiemth  the  ivholc  offence 

From  Luther  until  iioii' 

That  has  driven  a  culture  mad. 

Find  out  what  occurred  at  Linz, 

What  huge  imago  made 

A  psychopathic  god: 

I  and  the  public  knoiv 

What  all  school  children  learn. 

Those  to  ivhom  evil  is  done 

Do  evil  in  return. 

I  am,  alas,  no  poet,  but  I  want  to  suggest  some  of  the 
ts  that  reach  deep  below  the  present-day  phenomenon 
luslim  anger  with  the  non-Muslim  world. 
There  are  Muslims  who  would  rephrase  that  expres- 
1  and  describe  it  as  Muslim  anger  with  the  Christian 
Id  or  Muslim  anger  with  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
•Id,  but  I  think  that,  for  better  or  for  worse,  this 
:ription  exaggerates  the  religious  commitinent  of  most 
he  non-Muslim  world.  As  Professor  Lamin  Sanneh  of 
:  University  noted  on  the  op-ed  page  of  The  New  York 
ICS  on  Sept.  23,  many  modern  Muslims  find  it  hard  to 
erstand  the  divorce  between  organized  religion  and  the 
;  in  so  many  contemporary  Western  democracies.  But 


as  late  as  1948,  a  Muslim  author  in  Egypt,  Muhammad 
Cihazzali,  clung  to  the  illusion  that  the  British  monarch's 
tide  as  Defender  of  the  Faith  and  the  name  of  the  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Party  in  Italy  indicated  that  European 
powers  seriously  identified  Christian  faith  with  the  state.  In 
fact,  Muhammad  Ghazzali  may  have  been  closer  to  the 
truth  in  1*H8  than  he  would  be  making  the  same  assertion 
today  about  politics  and  religion  in  Britain  or  Italy. 

For  many  devout  Muslims,  the  contemporary  divorce 
between  religion  and  the  state  suggests  that  Western 
democracies  are  atheistic  or  even  anti-theistic  states.  Mus- 
lims characterize  such  nations  as  living  in  what  is  called  in 
Arabic  Jahiliyyah,  "the  state  of  ignormce.'''  Jahiliyyah — real- 
ly a  sort  of  pre-Islamic  barbarism — is  the  classical  Arabic 
term  used  in  the  Koran  (3.154,  5.50,  33.33,  48.26)  to  char- 
acterize the  culture  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  before  the 
revelation  made  to  and  accepted  by  Muhammad.  In  the 
early  14th  century  the  same  term  was  used  by  the  Islamic 
rigorist  thinker  Ibn  Taymiyyah  to  characterize  the  culture 
of  the  pagan  Mongols  who  had  swept  out  of  central  Asia 
and  invaded  the  tottering  caliphate  of  Baghdad,  putting  the 
caliph  to  death  in  1258.  In  the  mid-20th  century  the  Egyp- 
tian Muslim  rigorist  Ibrahim  Sa\yid  Qutb,  who  was  exe- 
cuted by  Nassers  government  in  1966,  used  the  term  in  his 
revolutionarv'  work.  Signposts  on  the  Path,  to  characterize 
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"CONTACT"  Radio 

Ordinary  People. ..Extraordinary  Stories 

"CONTACT,"  one  of  the  most  widely-aired  contemporary  public  service  programs  on  radio, 
is  broadcast  weekly  by  more  than  400  stations  across  the  nation  and  aiound  the  world. 
"CONTACT"  recently  visited  New  York  to  produce  three  special  shows  on  the  World  Trade 
Center  tragedy.  These  shows  are  brought  to  you  in  part  by  America  magazine: 

Week  of  November  18  :  Responding  Through  Faith 

Week  of  November  25  :  Coping  With  Grief  And  Loss 

Week  of  December  30  :  Personal  Sacrifice  And  Acts  Of  Heroism 
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"not  a  period  of  time"  but  "a  condition  that  is  repeated 
ever}'  time  a  society  veers  fi-om  the  Islamic  way  whether  in 
the  past,  the  present  or  the  future."  Sayyid  Qutb  was  think- 
ing mainly  of  Nassers  Egypt,  but  many  of  his  posthumous 
admirers  have  applied  the  tenn  to  any  country  with  a  Mus- 
lim population — whether  majority  or  minority — where  the 
prevailing  cultural  ethos  makes  living  as  a  faithful  Muslim 
difficult.  Sa^yid  Qutb,  who  lived  for  two  years  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  slightly  more  than  50  years  ago,  was  horrified  to 
see  a  church  building  (presumably  a  social  hall)  being  used 
for  a  dance,  at  which  he  saw  people  dancing  to  the  then- 
popular  song  "Baby  It's  Cold  Outside."  For  a  devout  Mus- 
lim such  a  conjunction  of  the  secular — and  even  more 
shockingly,  the  secularistic — with  the  sacred  is  almost 
incomprehensible. 

It  is  too  easy  to  begin  the  history  of  Muslim  anger  with 
the  non-Muslim  world  in  1948,  dating  from  the  founding 
of  the  state  of  Israel  in  the  Arab  Middle  East.  Muslim 
anger  with  the  non-Muslim  world  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
Arab  anger,  Muslim  and  Christian,  with  modern  Jewish 
resettlement  in  the  Middle  East.  There  are  angry  Muslims 
in  South  Asia  and  West  Africa  as  well  for  whom  the  contin- 
ued existence  of  Israel  is  a  comparatively  minor  theme  in 
their  political  discontent.  But  their  anger  is  genuine  and 
heartfelt,  and  in  their  anger  they  often  strike  up  alliances  of 
longer  or  shorter  duration  with  other  Muslims  and  even 
with  other  aggrieved  colonized  populations.  I  am  not  tiy- 
ing  in  any  sense  to  justify  the  militant  expression  of  that 
anger.  But  I  do  want  to  examine  the  phenomenon  in  a 
somewhat  dispassionate  manner,  even  if  I  am  writing  in  a 
far  ft'om  dispassionate  time  and  place  in  the  United  States. 

Let  me  begin  with  some  digging  down  around  what 
may  be  called  the  roots  of  Muslim  anger.  If  we  are  to 
understand  the  events  of  recent  weeks  in  New  York,  Wash- 
ington and  Afghanistan,  I  must  sketch  with  a  broad  brush 
some  important  moments  in  the  histoiy  of  Islam  since  the 
seventh  centuiy  A.D.  The  history  of  Islam  is  too  little 
known  in  the  secularized  West;  indeed,  the  history  of 
Judaism  and  the  histor\'  of  (Christianity  are  little  known 
either.  Jay  Leno  finds  more  people  on  the  street  who  can 
name  the  four  Beatles  than  he  does  who  can  name  the  four 
( Jospels. 

For  many  Muslims  the  expression  "history  of  Islam" 
{liir^'tkh  til-isliiiii)  is  an  almost  technical  term  for  the  events 
that  transpired  fi-om  the  birth  of  Muhammad  al)out  570  to 
the  destruction  of  the  caliphate  (the  rule  of  his  successors)  by 
Ilulagu  Khan,  grandson  of  Chingiz  (Cxenghis)  Khan,  in 
1258.  These  events  are  usually  limited  to  what  happened 
within  that  time  span  in  die  Middle  East.  Within  that  span 
of  nearly  seven  centuries,  one  particular  period — the  lifetime 
of  Muhammad  (570-632)  and  the  careers  of  his  first  four 
successors  (632-61 ) — occupies  for  Muslims  center  stage. 
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I  have  given  all  these  dates  of  Islamic  history  in  tenrof 
the  Gregorian  calendar,  but  Muslims  classically  would  -e- 
fer  to  date  these  events  not  from  what  Dionysius  Exigus 
in  the  sixth  century  guessed  might  have  been  the  datiof 
the  birth  of  Jesus,  but  fi-om  their  relationship  to  a  carcial 
event  in  early  Islamic  history,  the  migration  of  Muhamlad 
and  his  first  companions  fi-om  Mecca  to  Medina  in  the 
622.  That  migration  or  bijrah  (Latinized  as  hegira)  ni 
not  so  much  a  flight  from  danger  in  Mecca  for  Muham 
as  an  adventurous  setting-out  by  Muhammad  to  cren 
new  moral  and  civic  order  in  Medina,  the  divided  tow 
Yathrib  soon  to  be  unified  and  renamed  Town  of 
Prophet  {jimdhuit  al-tuihi).  What  the  Exodus  is  for  the 
gious  tradition  of  Israel  and  the  Incarnation  for  the 
gious  tradition  of  Christians,  the  hijrah  is  for  the  relig 
tradition  of  Muslims. 

Creating  in  the  concrete  an  ideal  state  lies  at  the  I 
of  Islam.  Islam  without  the  migration  away  from  the 
rupt  state  of  pagan  Mecca  and  the  migration  into  Yad 
becoming-Medina,  an  ideal  state  governed  accordin  t 
divine  revelation  and  the  exemplarity  or  sumiah  of  Muf 
mad,  would  not  be  itself.  Islam  must  work  out,  must 
ceed,  in  social  and  political  and  economic  terms,  or  eK 
divine  origins  would  appear  to  be  in  doubt. 

Not  every  Muslim  has  agreed  with  this  analysis 
the  centuries.  The  Sufi  or  mystical  tradition  of  Si 
Islam,  which  flourished  between  the  9th  and  14th 
turies  and  is  even  today  so  beloved  of  a  coterie  of  We^ 
academics,  has  a  way  of  understanding  the  worldly  fa 
of  Islam  and  emphasizing  instead  its  otherworldly  or  i  i 
religious  values.  The  Shiite  tradition  as  well — the  pred 
inant  interpretation  of  Islam  today  in  Iran  and  the  ti. 
tion  as  well  of  many  in  other  countries  in  the  eastern  a 
of  the  Middle  East — can  make  sense  of  Muslim  suffd 
and  even  consider  it  in  some  way  redemptive,  althougl 
Shiite  tradition  became  decidedly  political  and  act 
roughl)'  two  decades  ago  in  Iran  and  Lebanon.  But  wl  i 
would  call  normative  modern  Islamic  thought  in  the  S  i. 
tradition,  the  majority  interpretation  of  Islam,  rejects ' 
notion  of  Islam  that  does  not  include  in  its  definitioi 
success  of  Islam  as  a  religiopolitical  system  in  the  here 
now. 

One  of  the  last  and  briefest  suras,  or  chapters,  o 
Koran  revealed  to  Muhammad  stresses  the  fact  that,  ti 
all  his  trials  and  tribulations  and  the  trials  and  tribula' 
of  those  first  Muslims  who  had  submitted  themselvt 
God  and  to  Muhammad,  at  lonp-  last  thev  were  vindic 
and  vindicated  in  this  world  as  well  as  in  the  worl 
come: 

When  God's  help  comes  about,  and  conquest, 
and  you  have  seen  people  come  crowding  into 
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the  religion  of  Ciod, 

then  sing  the  praise  ot  your  Lord  and  seek  His 
forgiveness. 

I     Indeed  He  was  ever  merciful.       (Koran  110) 

'  The  vindication  of  the  upright  must  come  in  this  workl 
■  ell  as  in  the  world  to  come.  Had  Muhammad  died 
;!  re  the  conquest  of  Mecca  by  the  Muslim  forces  that 
jl.  ered  around  Medina  in  the  eight  years  following  the 

I  h,  or  had  he  been  killed  in  one  of  the  famous  battles  of 
jl  ■,  Uhud  or  the  Ditch,  the  Muslim  theology  of  histoiy 

iit  have  been  quite  different.  But  on  the  Day  of  Con- 
t  (yawm  al-fath),  in  what  we  would  call  6.'?0,  Muham- 
entered  the  city  of  Mecca  that  had  once  rejected  his 
ching.  He  overturned  the  idols  once  revered  in  the 
(  ih  and  accepted  the  submission  (ishmi)  of  the  city's  elite 
i  rod  and  to  himself  as  God's  messenger.  Muhammad 
i  ;eded  in  this  world  and,  at  his  death,  entered  into  the 

II  late  success  of  the  world  to  come. 

I'  "he  Islamic  call  to  worship — the  adhan  chanted  five 
!'  )  daily  from  minarets  by  muezzins  in  every  corner  of 

ivluslim  world — summons  Muslims  not  only  to  a  pre- 
1  prescribed  ritual  worship  {salat)  but  also  to  what  is 
\  \jalah.  The  Ai^abic  word  is  curious.  Literally  it  means 
^  e,  the  act  of  cultivating  the  soil  for  farming.  For  the 
!  5  of  seventh-century  Arabia,  such  falah  or  tillage  was 
f  characteristic  occupation,  except  in  the  oases  of  the 
<  ian  peninsula.  More  t\i^)ical  of  the  economy  and  cul- 
I  of  the  bedouin  Arabs  was  ghnzivah,  mutual  raiding 
!  ;en  nomadic  clans  for  the  exchange  of  goods  and  even 
!  ms.  More  typical  of  the  urbanized  Ai-abs  of  trading 
I  5,  like  Mecca,  was  commerce  {tijiirah),  not  always  gov- 
1  by  ethical  considerations  in  the  era  of  ignorance,  the 
lyab. 

\  he  summons  tofiilah,  parallel  to  the  summons  to  rit- 
'  'orship,  epitomizes  something  central  to  Islam.  As 
Ij  ;rn  Muslims  constantly  remind  us,  Islam  is  more 
]  a  religion  in  a  narrow  definition  of  that  term,  a  ritual 
'  [slam,  modern  Muslims  rightly  insist,  is  a  "way  of 
'  -a  whole  civilization  or  normative  culture.  Not  only 
'I  :  Muslim's  ritual  life  governed  by  precise  rules  and 
^  ations,  but  his  or  her  hygiene,  politics,  economics, 
'  ition,  diet  and  mode  of  dress  are  included  in  Islam  as 
\ 

1  ot  every  modern  Musliin  has  submitted  these  aspects 
or  her  life  to  Islamic  regulation,  nor  does  every  mod- 
1  iuslim  agree  with  the  rigoristic  interpretations  of  such 
ition  insisted  on  by  certain  contemporary  interpreters 
i:im.  But  the  summons  x.o  falah  challenges  all  Muslims 
ttinguish  themselves  from  non-Muslims  not  only  by 
^  worship  but  also  by  the  concrete,  daily  practices  of 
t  summons  them  away  from  the  ordinary  cultural 
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norms  of  nomadic  raiding  and  urban  commerce  to  the 
orderly  tillage — sowing  and  reaping — of  the  idealized  oasis. 
Medina  was  the  first  such  ideal  oasis.  Every  society  that 
attempts  to  be  Muslim  tries  to  imitate  it. 

The  late  Wilfred  Cantwell  Smith  wrote  eloquendy  in 
his  seminal  work,  bla??i  in  Modern  History  (1957),  that  "for 
the  Aluslim,  communit)'  and  history  are  'special.'  For  him 
they  are,  as  for  no  other,  religiously  significant."  If  the 
Muslim  community,  the  iimviah,  does  not  succeed  in  histo- 
ry, Muslim  faith  finds  this  an  enormous,  even  overwhelm- 
ing contradiction.  Smith  notes  that  "of  the  early  history  of 
Islam  on  earth,  a  salient  characteristic  is  overt  success."  In 
the  centur\'  after  Muhammad's  death  in  632,  Muslim  Arab 
armies  swept  westward  across  Egypt  and  North  Africa  into 
Spain,  and  even  reached  southern  France,  where  they  were 
only  stopped  between  Tours  and  Poitiers  by  the  forces  of 
Charles  Martel,  Charlemagne's  grandfather.  To  the  north 
and  east  of  Arabia  they  had  conquered  much  of  the  Byzan- 
tine areas  and  practically  all  of  Sasanid  Iran  and  had,  in  the 
same  time  period,  advanced  into  what  is  today  Pakistan. 
Not  even,'one  living  in  those  areas  had  embraced  the  reli- 
gion of  Islam,  but  they  had  accepted  mle  by  Aluslims,  often 
in  preference  to  Byzantine  or  Sasanid  rule. 

But  the  first  era  of  Islamic  success  in  histor\'  came  to  a 
sad  conclusion  with  the  unraveling  of  the  Umayyad 
caliphate  of  Damascus  in  the  730's  and  740's.  It  had 
become  obvious  by  that  time  that  not  every  Muslim  ruler 
shared  the  moral  character  of  Muhammad.  Even  the  first 
four  successors  or  caliphs  of  Muhammad,  although  called 
by  later  generations  of  Sunni  iMuslims  "the  righteous  suc- 
cessors" {al-khiilafa  al-rashidiiii)  for  theological  and  politi- 
cal reasons,  exhibited  more  than  a  few  chinks  in  their 
moral  armor.  The  descendants  of  the  Meccan  Arab 
LImayyah  who  ruled  in  Damascus  from  661  to  750, 
though  not  as  bad  as  portrayed  by  the  propagandists  of 
their  successors,  the  Abbasids,  tended  to  assume  some  of 
the  imperial  st\'le,  as  well  as  the  civil  sendee,  of  the  Byzan- 
tines who  had  ruled  in  S\Tia  before  them.  These  Byzan- 
tines had  left  them,  through  the  civil  service,  traditions  of 
administration  that  owed  little  or  nothing  to  Koranic  or 
Prophetic  inspiration. 

The  Abbasids  who  came  to  power  in  750  shifted  the 
power  base  of  the  Muslim  world  further  east,  establishing 
dieir  new  capital  at  Baghdad.  A  golden  age  of  Baghdad-based 
culture  flourished  for  about  a  century',  but  cracks  began  to 
appear  in  its  Islamic  foundation.  The  Arabs  gi'adually  became 
marginalized  in  the  caliphate;  and  its  often  somewhat  secular- 
ized Iranian  administrators,  the  so-called  "secretaries" 
(knttab),  as  well  as  Turkish  military  men  became  more  and 
more  powerful  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 
Although,  technically  speaking,  caliphs  in  the  Abbasid 
descent  niled  in  Baghdad  until  1258,  real  Abbasid  caliphal 
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power  legitimized  by  its  deri\  arion  from  the  rule  of  Muham- 
mad started  to  decline  50  years  after  the  Abbasid  era  began. 

In  the  year  800  the  military  governor  of  Tunis, 
Ibrahim  ibn  Aghlab,  informed  the  caliph  that  his  son 
would  be  succeeding  him  in  that  post,  and  the  governor- 
ship of  Tunis  remained  in  that  family  line  until  the  year 
909.  Throughout  the  ninth  centur}'  the  generals  of  the 
caliphal  armies  grew  more  and  more  independent  of  their 
theoretical  overlord,  the  caliph  as  "Commander  of  the 
Faithful."  In  932  the  caliph  al-AIuqtadir  was  assassinated: 
thereafter  the  leading  militar}-  figures  chose  the  caliphs 
and  kept  them  under  control.  By  the  year  945.  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  caliph  al-AIutaqqi  to  assert  his 
political  independence  of  the  militan,\  the  succeeding 
caliph,  theoretically  the  head  of  the  Sunni  AIusHm  com- 
munitv  throughout  the  known  world,  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  as  his  commander-in-chief  ^7/-//;;w/v?)  a 
military"  strongman  coming  from  Iran,  .Ahmad  ibn  Buya. 
Ibn  Buya  was  a  Shiite,  as  were  all  his  successors  as  com- 
manders-in-chief of  the  Sunni  caliphate  for  the  next  110 
\'ears. 

Alilitan'  rule,  that  bane  of  so  many  third  world  coun- 
tries in  modern  times,  especially  third  world  countries 
with  large  Muslim  populations,  did  not  begin  yesterday. 
Sometimes  the  military-  rulers  who  were  supposed  to  be 
defending  the  caliphate  were  devout  Sunni  .Muslims,  as 


was  said  to  be  the  case  in  the  sultanate  of  the  Seljuq  Tvb 
A  military  dynast}'  originating  in  present-day  T-l- 
menistan  and  Kazakhstan,  rather  recentlv  converts 
Islam,  the  Seljuq  Turks  dominated  the  caliphate  ' 
1055  to  1194.  The  caliph  ruled  in  theory-,  but  the  Tn 
militar}-  men  de  facto  dominated  most  of  political  and  _ 
nomic  life.  Finally,  however,  it  was  not  so  much  the  S 
Turkish  sultan  or  the  -Arab  caliph  who  ruled  but  ar 
powerful  military-ci\-ilian  administrator,  the  atabeg,  su 
the  famous  Abu  Mi  al-Hasan  ibn  Ali  ibn  Ishaq  al- 
(1018-1092),  a  Turk  born  in  Iran,  better  known  b 
honorific  title  as  Xizam  al-Mulk  ("The  Administratis 
the  Realm").  The  closest  parallel  to  him  in  recent  nv 
might  be  Colin  Powell. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  inglorious  demise  < 
caliphate  with  the  Mongol  conquest  of  1258.  Theri. 
the  Muslim  world  had  no  real  political  unit}-,  althoir 
puppet  Abbasid  caliphate  continued  in  Cairo  undc 
overlordship  of  the  Mamluk  rulers  of  Eg}'pt,  from  th 
l.-'th  through  the  earh-  16th  centun.  When  these 
rulers  of  Eg}-pt  were  themselves  subdued  in  1517  by  ^ 
the  Grim  and  the  amiies  of  the  Ottoman  (more  proi 
Osmanli)  sultanate,  it  is  said  that  the  Ottoman  sultan 
gated  to  himself  the  title  of  caliph,  but  the  historic: 
this  claim  is  often  disputed.  In  the  late  19th  centur 
Ottoman  mlers  aftected  to  be  not  onlv  the  rulers  ot 
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1  imperial  domains  as  sidtans  hut  also  the  religious 

Js  ot  the  worldwide  Muslim  communirv  as  caliphs,  it  is 

ly  enough  that  this  assertion  ot  religious  [irerogative 

meant  to  counter  the  claims  of  the  Russian  czars  as 

ectors  of  the  Orthodox  (diristian  populations  in  the 

)man  territories.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  l-'irst  Worlil 
j  •,  the  new  secular  republic  of  Turkey  abolished  the 
i  3man  sultanate  in  1922  and,  two  years  later,  the 
j  )hate  that  had  once  been  attached  to  it. 
I  Uthough  the  caliphate  had  been  far  from  an  effective 

■iopolitical  expression  of  Islam,  its  abolition  in  1924 

I  shock  waves  through  the  Sunni  Muslim  world.  Even 
j  lims  in  India,  who  had  had  little  experience  of  the 
i  (hate,  cried  out  against  its  dissolution;  it  had  come  to 
j  bolize  for  them,  somewhat  romantically.  Islamic 

ical  autonomy  over  against  European  colonial  rule. 

Syrian-born  Muslim  intellectual  in  Egypt,  Rashid 

I,  had  published  prior  to  1924  a  sketch  of  an  ideal 

'e  caliphate  (he  did  not  want  the  Ottoman  caliphate 
ij  inued)  that  so  idealized  the  qualifications  for  any 
Ij  -e  caliph  that  it  was  hard  to  imagine  anyone  except 
Ij  lid  Rida  himself  who  would  be  intellectually  pre- 
ij  d  for  the  post.  More  frankly,  Ali  Abd  al-Raziq — a 
||  iger  Egyptian  contemporary  of  Rashid  Rida  and,  like 

II  a  disciple  of  the  Muslim  modernist  Muhammad 
ij  ih — suggested  in  a  book  in  1925  that  Islam  had  no 
l!  of  a  caliphate  at  all.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  sug- 

that  the  Prophet  Muhammad  had  never  intended  to 
te   a   state.  For 
essing  such  opin- 

Abd  al-Raziq  lost 
license  to  teach 
nic  law  and  spent 
rest  of  his  years, 

his  death  in  1966, 
ting  together  a  liv- 
n  Egypt  by  teach- 
\rabic  to  foreign- 

Irtually  no  one  in 
slamic  world  today 
ling  for  the  restitu- 
af  the  cahphate,  but 
'  are  many  insistent 
for  the  establish- 
of  Islamic  govern- 
:.  But  what  sort  of 
nic  government? 
modern  Iranian 
e  model  of  clerical 
dianship  {vilnyut-i 

)  over  the  structures  a  Muslim  man  prays  at  the  Islamic  Society  of  North  America  in  Plainfleld,  Ind.,  on  Sept.  21. 


of  presidential  and  parliamentary  governance,  put  in  place 
after  the  Iranian  revolution  of  1979,  has  little  in  common 
with  Sunni  models.  The  sort  of  totalitarian  Islamic  gover- 
nance envisioned  by  such  Sunni  thinkers  as  the  late  Sayyid 
Abul-Ala  Mawdudi  (d.  1979),  an  Indian  and  eventually 
Pakistani  Muslim,  only  found  itself  fulfilled  in  one  Pak- 
istani regime,  that  of  the  military  dictator  Ziya  al-Haqq, 
who  seized  power  in  Pakistan  in  1977.  Totalitarianism  of 
any  sort,  even  one  that  describes  itself  as  Islamic,  cannot 
cohabit  easily  with  democratic  traditions  of  gcjvernance. 

The  history  of  Islam  since  12.58,  the  year  of  the 
caliphal  demise  at  Baghdad,  has  not  been  such  as  to 
encourage  modern  Muslims  to  feel  a  sense  of  elation  over 
the  accomplishments  of  the  past,  although  Mr.  Aziz,  in  E. 
M.  Forster's  novel  A  Passage  to  India,  nurses  golden  memo- 
ries of  the  days  when  Persian-speaking  Moguls  ruled 
India.  The  Safavid  era  in  16th-  and  1 7th-centiny  Iran  and 
the  high  point  of  Ottoman  rule  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  same  period  were  also  notable  cultural 
achievements,  worthy  of  nostalgia.  But  were  these  imperi- 
al eras  precisely  Islamic?  Not  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sunni 
Muslim  rigorists  of  the  20th  centur\'.  Taking  their  cues 
from  intellectuals  like  Mawdudi  and  Sayyid  Qutb,  modern 
Sunni  Muslim  rigorists  reject  the  absolute  monarchies  of 
the  past  as  well  as  the  absolute  monarchies  of  the  present, 
such  as  those  of  Saudi  Afabia,  Kuwait  and  Morocco,  even 
though  they  frequently  borrow  their  ideas  of  reformed 
Islamic  practice  from  the  so-called  Wahhabi  puritanism 
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typical  of  contemporary  Saudi  Arabia.  But  the  models  of 
Sunni  Islamic  rigorism  they  promote — from  the  compara- 
tively benign,  such  as  Mawdudi's  in  Pakistan  under  Ziya  al- 
Haqq,  to  the  relatively  noxious,  such  as  what  prevails  in 
Taliban-ruled  Afghanistan — generally  lead  to  popular  reac- 
tion. The  fact  that  most  of  these  rigoristic  Sunni  models  of 
Islamic  governance  encourage  military  despotism  as  the 
main  means  of  enforcing  compliance  with  the  rigoristic 
models  of  Islam  betrays  a  terrible  weakness,  especially  when 
popular  feeling  gathers  against  a  military  regime  in  times  of 
economic  and  social  distress. 

What,  then,  are  the  roots  of  Sunni  Muslim  anger  that 
lie  below  the  terrible  experiences  we  have  seen  in  recent 
times  with  at  least  some  MusUms?  Basically — and  I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  assert  this — many  modem  Muslims  are 
reacting  in  anger  against  the  historical  failures  of  Islam  in 
this  world.  The  Turkish  military  domination  of  the 
caliphate  after  the  10th  century,  the  Mongol  destruction  of 
the  Baghdad  cahphate  in  the  13  th  century,  the  Mamluk 
humihation  of  the  puppet  cahphate  in  Cairo  from  the  13  th 
to  the  16th  century,  the  Ottoman  usurpation  of  the 
cahphate,  the  secular  Turkish  abohtion  of  the  caliphate — 
these  all  add  up  to  a  tragic  history  of  calamities  for  Sunni 
Islam  as  a  religiopolitical  venture,  wounded  by  its  own 
internal  developments.  I  have  not  even  mentioned  thus  far 
in  this  catalogue  of  humiliations  what  Muslims  have  suf- 
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fered  at  the  hands  of  non-Muslims  since  the  advei  ol 
European  Crusaders  in  the  Middle  East  at  the  end  othf 
11th  century  and,  much  later,  the  long-term  resu! 
Napoleon's  invasion  of  Egypt  in  1798  and  the  eventual  ii, 
jugation  of  most  Mushm  peoples  of  the  Middle  East,^i 
and  Africa  to  colonial  rule  by  Europeans  in  the  19th  and  irl 
20th  centuries. 

Christianity  has  had  at  least  as  many  rehgiopoUtical  <  : 
ters  between  the  era  of  Constantine  and  that  of  Pius 
official  estabUshment  of  the  church  in  the  late  and  decl 
Roman  Empire,  with  consequent  deterioration  of  its  sp 
al  authority;  the  medieval  and  later  fabrication  of  the 
Roman  Empire — by  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century|K 
ther  holy,  nor  Roman  nor  an  empire — the  growth  of  na  ■ 
al  churches  since  the  Protestant  Reformation,  some  of 
unable  to  distinguish  their  Christianity  from  their  nad 
ism,  as  happened  in  Nazi-era  Germany;  the  distortia|fi 
conscience  encouraged  by  institutions  like  the  Spp 
Inquisition;  the  loss  of  faith  so  typical  of  some  Europeai 
American  countries  of  Christian  cultural  heritage 
descending  into  anomie,  if  not  outright  immorality.  But  id 
is  this  difference  about  Christian  failure  to  contro 
sociopohtical  realm:  Christianity,  at  least  in  its  orij 
canonical  sources,  never  set  out  to  do  so.  The  kingdo 
Christ  is  not  of  this  world,  according  to  the  New  Testai  m 
and,  at  its  most  authentic  (historically  not  always  achie 
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srianity  has  recognized  that  the  secular  realm  has  its  own 
noniy.  There  are  no  Chnstian  fonns  of  hygiene,  politics, 
;omics,  education,  diet  and  mode  of  dress — although, 
knows,  at  not  a  few  times  Christians  of  one  sort  or 
ler  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  thinking  that  there  were. 
Ve  who  are  not  Muslims  can  do  litde  to  repair  the  dam- 
hat  Muslims  have  done  to  themselves  over  14  centuries 
ore  of  their  history.  But  we  who  are  not  Muslims  must 
;  to  realize  that  the  humiliations  inflicted  on  Muslims 
outside — humiliations  inflicted  by  the  Jewish  and 
I  dan  and  Hindu  and  secularistic  world — may  need  to  be 
I  isidered.  Surely,  at  the  very  least,  we  should  avoid  the 
I  f  terms  like  "crusade"  in  describing  what  we  intend  to 
I  iQut  Al  Qaeda  and  the  Taliban.  Only  someone  ignorant 
I  tory  would  use  that  term  positively.  Imagery  taken  from 
I  West  movies  in  the  past  should  also  be  banned  from 
j  lal  political  discourse. 

I  /hat  can  we  do  constructively  to  understand  the  Islamic 
1,  a  world  very  different  from  the  world  in  which  we 
lally  live?  We  have  to  look  at  the  continuing  injustices 
litted  against  Muslim  populations  in  the  modem  world, 
le  out  particularly  the  treatment  of  Palestinians  since  at 
1948,  the  forcible  inclusion  of  the  Muslim  majority  of 
nir  in  India  since  1947  and  the  suppression  of  Muslim 
ities  in  parts  of  the  Russian  Federation  and  the  former 
lavia,  especially  over  the  past  decade.  If  we  cannot  make 
•  the  Crusades  or  the  colonial  period,  at  least  we  can 
;t  contemporary  situations  of  injustice  and  consequent 
.  Or  is  it  only  possible  for  the  pope  to  repent  and  apol- 
for  the  institutional  sins  of  the  past? 
y  end  lies  in  my  beginning,  acutely  expressed  by  Auden 
poem  with  which  I  began: 

/  and  the  public  know 
What  all  schoolchildren  learn, 
Those  to  whom  evil  is  done 
Do  evil  in  ret/ini. 

that  the  only  possibility  in  history?  St.  Francis  of 
walked  through  the  Crusader  battle  lines  near 
itta  in  Egypt  in  1219,  entering  into  the  presence  of 
urdish  ruler  of  Egypt,  al-Malik  al-Kamil,  and 
Dted  to  preach  to  him,  without  any  notable  results, 
e  sultan,  a  son  of  the  famous  Salah  al-din  (Saladin), 
npressed  by  the  piety  and  simplicity  of  the  poor 
'f  Assisi  and  let  him  return  in  peace  to  his  fellow 
;ians.  The  later  career  of  al-Malik  al-Kamil  fea- 
a  surprising  detente  with  the  Frankish  invaders  of 
uslim  Middle  East.  He  even  returned  Jerusalem  to 
ler  control.  It  is  said  that  he  gave  to  the  Francis- 
le  custody  of  the  Christian  holy  places.  We  need  a 
t.  Francis  today.  We  may  also  need  a  new  al-Malik 
ail.  0 
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Preaching  From  the 
Sacred  Text 


Why  did  they  not  address  their  people\s pain?  b 


Y  DONALD  HEET 


I r  W  AS  A  W  El-L-W  Rrr  i  FX  HOAULV.  It  reflected  on  the 
Gospel  for  the  Sunday  (the  parables  of  the  lost 
sheep,  the  lost  coin  and  the  lost,  i.e.,  prodigal  son) 
and  developed  a  contemporar}-  application:  do  we 
envision  God  as  a  cosmic  policeman  ready  to  pounce  on  us 
when  we  sin,  or  is  God  seen  as  a  shepherd  who  foolishh' 
leaves  his  sheep  to  find  the  lost  lamb,  a  woman  who  calls 
in  friends  and  neighbors  to  rejoice  over  a  lost  coin  or  as  a 
father  who  treats  his  wastrel  son  as  a  returnin 
hero?  The  homily  took  the  Scripture 
seriousK'  and  asked  how  it  spoke  to  a 
contemporary  congregation, 
suspect  the  homilist  or  his 
parish  had  paid  top  dollar  to 
the  homilv  ser\'ice  that 
pro\'ided  it. 

Unfoitunatelv,  it  \\"as 
delixered  fi\  e  days  after 
the  terrorist  attacks  on 
New  \brk  and  W  ash- 
ington on  Sept.  1 1 , 
and  less  than  40  miles 
from  die  still-smoking 
ruins  ot  the  World 
Trade  Outer.  Aside 
from  one  or  tw  o  ill-con- 
sidered, ad-libbed  com- 
ments, there  \\  as  no  men 
tion  of  the  e\  ents  that  had  so 
brutall\-  taken  hold  of  the 
counQA  S  consciousness. 

The  da\-  after  the  teiTorist  sti"ikes, 
I  asked  the  students  in  my  introductor\ 
course  on  liturgical  preaching  to  attend  to  how- 
preachers  dealt  with  the  topic  in  their  Sunda\'  homilies.  The 
following  Monday  they  reported  that  in  ever\'  case  the 
i  preacher  had  dealt  with  the  topic,  some  much  more  success- 
o  ftilK'  than  others.  One  reported  on  a  homily  in  which  the 

z 
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preacher  read  from  the  catechism  on  the  just  war  tht 
Aline  v\as  the  only  case  reported  where  the  topic  had 
basically  ignored,  although,  to  be  fair,  the  presider  had  ^ 
ken  about  the  events  of  the  week  in  his  opening  comr 
before  Mass.  I  was  prepared  to  write  off  one  preacher's  t, 
tmril  I  began  to  hear  more  and  more  reports — this  rime 
the  W  ashington,  D.C.,  area — of  homilies  that  did  not  ii . 
way  deal  widi  the  worst  terrorist  attack  in  the  histor\' 
United  States.  WTiat  was  shocking  and  p; 
was  that  some  of  those  who  chose 
this  are  preachers  I  know, 
admire,  priests  who  are  gen 
known  for  their  pastoral 
sitivity  in  dealing 
parishioners. 

WTiat  understl 
ing  of  preacl 
allowed  t| 
Catholic  preac 
to  ignore  whati 
so  obviously 
pening  in  the 
around  tt 
Some,  like 
preacher  oul 
New  York  CityJ 
used  "canned"  hi 
lies.  Perhaps,  ovej 
years,  they  had  bee 
convinced  that  they  di(j 
have  the  gift  of  creating  a  1 
v  and  had  turned  to  a  prep 
homil}-  in  the  belief  that  a  professic 
w  ritten  w  ork  was  far  better  than  anything 
could  w  rite  themselves.  Li  some  cases  that  decision  may 
been  applauded  by  members  of  the  congregation. 

Others  had  evidendy  used  what  Bishop  Kenneth  Ur 
of  Saginaw  calls  microwave  homilies:  homilies  that  have! 
preached  already,  and  are  rec\'cled — preferably  to  a  coj 
garion  diat  did  not  hear  them  before,  .\gain,  taking  the| 
charitable  approach,  it  had  clearly  been  a  ver\-  dema 
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stresstiil  week  for  priests  as  well  as  for  other  Americans,  and 
the  homilies,  used  though  they  may  be,  presumably  had 
worked  before  and  represented  a  significant  original  invest- 
ment of  time,  thought  and  prayer. 

Neveitlieless,  it  is  incomprehensible  that  someone  could 
preach  to  a  congregation  ot  shocked,  hurting,  frightened  peo- 
ple and  not  address  their  situation  in  the  homily.  The  point  is 
not  to  sit  in  judgment  on  other  priests,  but  to  ask  why?  Not 
why  diey  chose  to  preach  the  way  they  did,  but  rather  why  it 
was  not  painfully  obvious  that  the  deaths  of  nearly  5,000  peo- 
ple, the  trauma  and  profound  fear  shared  by  virmally  every 
American  demanded  a  response,  a  word  from  the  pulpit. 
Why  didn't  this  reality,  which  had  so  consumed  a  society, 
compel  them,  at  least  for  one  Sunday,  to  forego  accustomed 
habits  and  address  their  peoples  pain? 

The  problem  may  be  traced  to,  of  all  places,  the  Second 
Vatican  Coimcil  and  its  "Constimtion  on  the  Sacred  Limrgy" 
(1963).  Paragraph  52  of  that  document  marks  a  watershed 
moment  in  Cadiolic  preaching;  it  calls  for  a  homily  by  means 
of  which  "the  mysteries  of  the  faith  and  the  guiding  principles 
of  the  Christian  life  are  expounded  from  the  sacred  text  dur- 
ing die  course  ot  the  liturgical  year."  It  is  a  blessing  on  the 
church  that  the  majority  of  priests  and  deacons  preaching 
today  have  been  profoundly  fomied  by  their  understanding 
of  that  demand.  Although  there  are  still  some  who  insist  on 
preaching  from  nonhturgical  texts  like  the  catechism,  most 


Catholic  preachers  realize  and  take  seriously  their  obligatm 
to  preach  the  Scripture,  even  when  they  resort  to  canned  id 
recycled  homilies. 

Most  Catholic  preachers  interpret  the  paragraph  to  mui 
that  preaching  is  to  be  "on  the  Scriptures,"  as  opposectc 
whatever  topic  the  preacher  thinks  is  important,  as  was  o  ;r 
the  case  before  tht  council.  On  one  level  their  interpretatjr. 
is  certainly  correct.  However,  it  is  important  to  reahze  \x 
Paragraph  52  of  the  liturg)'  constitution  was  the  first,  but 
the  last,  word  in  the  renewal  of  Catholic  preaching.  Win 
successfully  reoriented  the  homily,  phrases  like  "mystenc 
the  faith,"  "guiding  principles  of  the  Christian  life,"  and  " 
sacred  text"  can  suggest  a  homily  that  is  an  abstract,  geiu 
ized  reflection  on  a  biblical  reading,  with  littie  direct  com  l 
tion  to  the  events  of  human  life.  Later  church  docunn  r 
have  made  it  clear  that  such  an  interjiretation  is  inadequati 

One  of  the  most  significant  and  best  developed  tr 
ments  of  what  the  homily  should  be  and  do  is  the  docuii 
"Fulfilled  in  Your  Hearing:  The  Homily  in  the  Sun 
Assembly,"  authored  by  the  U.S.  bishops'  Committer 
Priestly  Life  and  Ministiy  of  the  National  Conferenc  i 
Catholic  Bishops.  7  he  document  describes  the  homil\  a 
scripmral  interpretation  of  human  existence  which  enai)l 
community  to  recognize  God's  active  presence,  to  respoii 
that  presence  in  faith  through  liturgical  word  and  gest 
and  beyond  the  limrgical  assembly  through  a  life  lived  in  ca 
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Tiity  with  the  Gospel."  T  his  makes  it  clear  that  the  homily, 
mately,  is  not  "about  Scripture";  rather,  it  is  about  human 
itence  as  interpreted  in  light  of  the  Scripture  readings  of 
day.  Two  elements  are  brought  into  dialog:  human  expe- 
ice  and  the  scriptural  text.  It  is  not  a  case  of  using  exam- 
;  taken  from  human  experience  to  illumine  what  the  text 
ins;  rather  human  experience  itself  is  seen  as  revelatory, 
n  though  the  meanings  of  human  experience,  especially 
;n  it  is  as  traumatic  as  the  events  of  Sept.  1 1 ,  become  clear 
J  when  viewed  though  the  perspective  of  the  scriptural 
sage. 

Such  a  theology  of  preaching  could  run  the  risk  of  point- 

the  preacher  back  to  a  pre-Vatican  II  style  of  topical 

iching,  but  that  need  not  be  the  case. 

I  still  begins  the  process  of  homily 

)aration  by  looking  at  the  Scriptures 

ined  for  the  coming  Sunday,  not  by 

ng  "What  situation  in  my  parish  do  I 

j  to  address?"  But  on  a  more  funda- 

ital  level,  the  process  of  preparation 
begun  long  before  the  preacher 

ads  to  it.  It  begins  in  attentiveness  to 

experiences  of  the  people  in  the 

sh  and  the  people  of  the  world.  If  we 

attentive  to  those  experiences,  we 

•  in  them  an  echo  of  the  Gospel  that 
I  mates  when  we  read  the  specific 
!  pel  text.  The  readings  for  the  Sunday 

jwing  the  attack — parables  about  a 

ag,  forgiving  and  caring  God — can 

rly  speak  to  the  deepest  needs  of  a 

matized  people. 

Dbviously,  one  needs  to  be  attentive 
le  danger  of  eisegests — are  we  reading 
the  Scriptures  a  word,  whether  com- 
ing or  challenging,  that  has  no  basis 
he  historical  meaning  of  the  text? 
1  a  danger  is  real,  but  can  be  coun- 
d  by  a  responsible  use  of  scriptural 
imentaries.  But  note,  the  commen- 
!s  are  used  to  test  interpretation,  not 
dde  it. 

[f  a  preacher  adopts  a  theology  of 
ching  such  as  that  advocated  by  "Ful- 
i  in  Your  Hearing,"  then  there  can  be 
question  of  using  either  canned  or 
/cled  homilies,  because  neither 
resses  the  immediate  congregation 
its  current  experience.  That  inability 
ime  all  too  painfully  obvious  the  Sun- 
after  the  terrorist  attacks,  but  it  is  true 
he  most  ordinary  of  days.  Each  con- 


gregation has  its  own  identity  and  concerns,  and  each 
changes  in  subtle  but  real  ways  over  the  course  of  time. 
When  a  homily  does  not  address  the  lived  experience  of  the 
congregation  as  it  exists  in  front  of  the  preacher,  not  only  is  a 
precious  pastoral  opportimity  lost,  but  a  negative  message  is 
sent  as  well:  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  have  anything  to  say 
about  the  reality  of  my  life. 

At  the  start  of  the  Mass  described  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  the  presider  acknowledged  the  probability  that  there 
were  some  in  the  congregation  who  had  not  been  to  Mass  in 
a  long  time.  I  fear  the  homily,  well  written  as  it  may  have 
been,  may  have  convinced  them  there  was  no  reason  to 
return  the  following  week.  0 
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faith  in  focus 


The  Sun  Is  Coming 


BY  ROSEMARY  FEERICK 


MONDAY  NIGHT 
There  is  a  storm  outside. 
Very  unusual  for  September 
in  the  Bay  Area.  My  20- 
month-old  son  and  I  are  watching  the 
lights  in  the  sky  and  mimicking  the  sounds 
of  die  storni — his  first  experience  of  light- 
ning and  diunder.  At  first  he  is  fascinated 
and  roars  widi  die  diunder,  but  he  quickly 
becomes  aft-aid.  \Mien  the  lighming  flash- 
es, he  wraps  his  amis  around  my  neck  and 
burrows  his  head  into  my  shoulder  in 
anticipation  of  the  crash  to  come.  We 
close  all  die  blinds  and  turn  on  the  tan  to 
muffle  the  noise. 

My  son  is  asleep  now.  My  husband  lies 
on  the  couch,  watching  the  news.  I  am  get- 
ting ready  for  bed.  A  piece  of  the  story  on 
television  about  the  final  weeks  of  the  ter- 
rorists who  bombed  the  World  Trade 
Center  and  the  Pentagon  commands  my 
attention.  The  reporter  is  interviewing  a 
man  who  owns  a  crop-dusting  business  in 
Florida.  The  terrorists  had  been  there 
inquiring  about  renting  a  plane.  The 
reporter  speculates  that  they  may  have 
planned  to  "dust"  metropolitin  areas  with 
biological  weapons. 


As  I  write,  the  attacks  are  two  weeks  in 
the  past.  The  images  are  still  vivid  and 
real — too  real.  Every  time  niy  mind  is  free 
to  wander  it  rehearses  the  footage  of  the 
buildmgs  collapsing.  Over  and  over  I  have 
imagined  what  it  must  have  been  like  to  be 
in  those  buildings.  I  wonder  when  the 
moment  of  death  came  for  die  people  in 
die  buildings,  for  die  people  on  the  planes, 
for  the  people  who  jumped  or  fell  to  dieir 
deaths.  Too  many  times  I  have  thought 
about  die  couple  traveling  with  their  two- 
year-old  child  aboard  one  of  the  planes 
that  hit  the  W.T.C.  These  are  horrible 
thoughts. 

A4y  response  up  until  now  has  been 
sadness — deep,  deep  sadness — for  those 
killed,  for  their  families,  for  those  who  live 
in  the  developing  world  and  who  are 
exploited  by  U.S.  imperialism,  for  my 
country,  aware  that  these  tragedies  will 
mean  more  money  allocated  for  the  Pen- 
tagon, for  war,  and  less  for  justice  and 
peace.  So  far,  though,  fear  has  eluded  me. 
New  York  is  far  away  and  I  have  no  plans 
to  get  on  a  plane.  I  have  felt  personally 
affected  by  the  tragedy  of  Sept.  11 — as  an 
American  and  as  a  human  being — but  I 


have  not  felt  vulnerable.  Until  now. 

The  story  my  husband  is  watchii; . 
television  seizes  my  attention,  and  I  t:l 
Fear.  It  starts  in  my  gut.  Then  I  hm 
nauseous,  shaky.  And  I  remember  a  -e 
from  a  movie  where  a  man  was  ex-po^J 
biological  weapons.  I  can  see  the  bi 
quickly  forming  on  his  skin,  his  bu 
eyes,  his  terror.  But  this  is  no  movie. 

I  think  of  my  son,  sleeping  in  hisr 
T  want  to  grab  him  and  mn  away.  I  w,  ■ 
hide.  It  is  suddenly  urgent  that  I  gi 
family  to  a  safe  place — away  fi-om  pot 
terrorist  targets.  Where  can  we  go? 
tana,  perhaps.  New  Mexico.  Mayl 
should  leave  the  countiy  altogethci 
mind  whirls  as  I  try  to  think  of  a  ix~ 
area  that  is  not  threatened  by  wfcoi 
poverty.  Intellectually,  I  am  awareMa 
people  all  over  the  world  feel  this  fear 
for  many  women  with  young  childre 
vulnerability  is  much  more  profoun 
die  danger  much  more  imminent  th 
for  me.  I  suddenly  realize  that  there 
place  to  go.  Evil  is  everywhere.  So  is  fi 
As  I  lie  in  bed,  I  think  of  a  ques 
friend  asked  himself  recendy,  "WTio 
not  to  be  vulnerable?"  My  friend  t 
regularly  to  Cite  Soleil  in  Port-au-P 
I  laiti,  to  work  widi  men  who  are  a 
the  poorest  in  the  hemisphere.  His 
tionships  with  the  "poorest  of  the 
have  forced  him  to  wonder  why  he  s 
be  secure  when  his  friends  face  th^ 
possibility  of  death  each  day.  So 
wonder:  "Who  is  my  son  to  be  si 
sleeping  in  his  crib  when  children's 
are  at  risk  all  over  the  world? 
God  love  him  any  more  tha 
children  who  are  sleeping  on 
Crete  tonight  in  Port-au-Prin 
know  the  answer  to  these  ques 
but  my  response  as  a  mother  i 
ceral.  I  do  not  want  to  put  hi 
myself  at  risk.  I  do  not  want 
vulnerable  to  evil. 

"Where  is  my  faith?' 
myself,  "Where  is  my  hope?"  I 
intellectually  that  as  a  Christi 
is  deeply  moved  by  liberation 
ogy  I  confess  a  God  who  lives 
present  among  us  even  as  wi 
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power  of  evil.  I  have  witnessed  first 
i  and  have  known  people  for  whom 
,  God  is  not  an  abstraction  but  a  real 
ce  of  courage,  hope  and  love.  I  thiiik 
man  I  met  in  Haiti,  a  priest  in  Bosnia, 
her  Teresa's  sisters  in  Port-au-Prince, 
their  example  does  not  comfort  me  in 
rear.  I  do  not  share  their  courage.  In 
right  now  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
er  of  God.  Right  now,  evil  is  too 

»g- 

iday  Morning 

dy  is  awake  early  this  morning.  It's 
and  it's  still  dark  outside.  Still  groggy 
getting  him  out  ot  his  crib,  I  go  to  the 

h.  With  his  characteristic  early-mom- 

:nerg\'  (which  is  a  complete  mystery  to 
he  runs  to  the  window  and  looks  out 

the  darkness. 

"Sun!"  he  shouts.  I  look  at  him,  per- 
;d.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard 
talk  about  the  sun.  "Sun"  has  not  been 
)rd  or  a  concept  we  have  rehearsed 
him. 

■le  looks  at  me  expectandy.  "Sun!  Sun 
ing!"  He  looks  at  me  again  and  then 


back  out  the  window.  I  look  out  the  win- 
dow. The  sky  is  dark.  There  are  no  signs  of 
dawn  on  the  horizon.  It  will  be  another 
hour  and  a  half  before  the  sun  makes  its 
way  over  the  neighboring  apartment  build- 
ings. But  in  a  desire  to  affimi  his  growing 
vocabulary,  I  confirm  his  statement. 
"That's  right,  Roddy,  the  sun  is  coming." 

He  looks  back  at  me — seriously  now, 
as  if  he's  about  to  tell  me  something  really 
important.  "Wait.  Sim  to  come." 

Friday  Afternoon 

It  is  10  days  later.  My  depression,  my  sad- 
ness, my  fear  have  not  gone  away.  I  still 
feel  the  real  presence  of  evil  in  the  world.  I 
still  feel  vulnerable.  But  there  is  something 
about  the  memory  of  my  son  last  Tuesday 
morning  that  keeps  drawing  me  back.  I 
feel  invited  to  stay  there.  Remembering  his 
excitement  and  his  confidence  that  the  sun 
will  come  is  suddenly  very  comforting  to 
me. 

The  rhetoric  of  the  pohticians  on  tele- 
vision is  duahstic,  violent,  vengeful  and  tri- 
umphalistic.  The  world  has  been  divided 
into  evil  and  goodness,  the  good  guys  and 


the  bad  guys.  It's  supposed  to  be  clear  and 
simple.  We  are  supposed  to  feel  confident 
that  goodness  in  the  form  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  will  rid  the  world  of  terrorists  and 
all  other  forms  of  evil.  I  want  to  believe  it, 
but  I  know  better.  I  stiH  have  days  when  I 
feel  consumed  by  fear,  and  in  those 
moments,  I  do  not  beUeve  that  goodness  is 
stronger  than  evil.  The  language  of  batde 
does  not  help  me. 

What  is  helpful  is  the  memory  of  my 
son,  running  from  his  bedroom  in  the 
predawn  darkness,  insisting  "sun  coming." 
The  gift  of  his  excitement,  his  eager,  hope- 
ful, confident  expectation  helps.  I  do  not 
beUeve  that  God  will  use  the  U.S.  military 
to  destroy  evil.  I  do  not  believe  I  will  ever 
live  in  a  world  where  human  beings  will 
not  be  vulnerable  to  horrible  forces.  But  I 
do  believe  that  evil  does  not  have  the  last 
word.  For  though  I  go  to  sleep  paralyzed 
by  fear,  I  wake  up  in  a  world  where  the 
irresistible  hope  of  a  child  greets  me  and 
reminds  me  of  a  simple,  basic  truth.  And 
so,  as  I  struggle  with  my  own  sadness  and 
depression,  I  take  comfort  in  this  gift  and 
wait  for  the  sun  to  come.  0 


Noon  Prayer  in  November 


^'Before  time  had  a  name....^^ 
-William  Stafford 


At  noon  today  , 
my  psalm  book  V, 
turned  ruby  ■ 
as  I  prayed  the  Divine  Office, 
the  stained  glass 
window  over 
my  shoulder 
bloodying  the  page. 
Other  monks  got  the  rest 
of  the  prism, 
some  turquoise, 


some  emerald,  ^' 
one  even  amethyst. 
Only  I  seemed  impressed 
that  God  was  coloring  r: 
our  psalms, 

reestablishing  his  covenant 
without  having  produced 
a  flood. 

I  watched  the  windows 
dance  across  the  carpet 
on  the  floor  I 


and  yearned  to  play  hopscotch 

across  the  pattern, 

jumping  firom  color  to  color, 

a  David  before  the  ark, 

but  realized  propriety — 

although  not  one  of  our  vows — 

still  must  be  maintained 

so  as  not  to  disturb  others; 

although  God  might  have 

been  very  pleased 

that  someone  had  taken  notice. 

Benedict  Auer,  O.S.B. 
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Voices  Through  the  Ages,  From  IVlany 
Faiths,  Cultures,  and  Traditions 

Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Monica 
Furlong 

Skylight  Ridv  Publish  I II  g.  241  p  $19.9S.  ISBN 
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Little  Talks  With  God 

Catherine  of  Siena 

Edited  and  Mildly  Modernized  by  Henry  L. 
Carrigan  Jr. 

P.innlete  Press.  2 IDp  SI4.9S  p„pcrlmic.  ISBN 

Prayer  is  not  alien  territory'  for  women. 
They  know  the  terrain  well. 
Detours... humps...  shortcuts... slippery 
roads. ..smocjth  sailing. ..dangerous  inter- 
sections...cruise  control.  They've  been 
there.  Done  that. 

FortunateK'  tor  us  all,  women  have 
left  ijchind  rccortls  of  their  journeys. 
Sometimes  these  ha\e  been  in  the  shape 
of  diaries,  sometimes  in  episodic  reflec- 
tions on  their  experiences,  sometimes 
through  letters,  sometimes  in  the  form  ot 
counsel  to  others,  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  pravers  sent  like  arrows  to  the  heart  of 
(iod.  ' 

In  the  three  books  under  re\'iew,  we 
iiave  three  different  examples  ot  how- 
women  and  prayer  meet.  We  have  wise 
advice  about  the  practice  of  prayer  from 
Emilie  Griffin,  a  collection  of  prayers 
written  by  women  from  Monica  Furlong 
and  a  personal  dialogue  between  herself 
and  Ciod  recorded  by  Catherine  of  Siena. 

In  Dooiy  Into  Prayer:  An  Invitntion, 
Emilie  Griffin  tells  us  her  book  is  about 
"possibilities,"  and  she  generously  offers 
about  40  of  these  under  such  headings  as 
Repetition,  Longing,  Surprises,  Prayer- 
Scapes,  Asking  and  Heights.  Her  offer- 
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ings  are  deceptively  simple  and  solid  at 
the  same  time.  Each  is  a  gem. 

Griffin  is  an  author  and  retreat  direc- 
tor, and  these  dual  roles  are  evident  both 
in  the  counsel  she  gives  and  the  way  sh^ 
offers  it.  She  writes  exceedingly  well 
about  what  concerns  and  interests  ordi- 
naiy,  busy  people  who  also  want  to  pray 
and  be  in  relationship  with  God.  Need 
help  beginning  to  pray?  We  hear  Grif- 
fin's assurance  that  "prayer  is  built  into 
us,  ready  to  flow  when  trouble  hits."  She 
recalls  that  when  she  huddled  in  a  door- 
way in  Mexico  during  an  earthquake,  she 
had  been  praying  before  she  was  even 
conscious  of  it.  "In  emergencies,"  she 
says,  underscoring  the  point,  "without 
much  coaching,  we  pray." 

Does  length  of  our  prayer  time  mat- 
ter? Sometimes,  says  Griffin,  when  we 
are  right  in  the  middle  of  things,  all  the 
prayer  we  can  muster  is  in  "little  short 
stabs."  "I  need  you,  God."  "Can  \'ou 
work  with  me  here?"  And  maybe,  she 
concludes,  these  little  stabs  are  all  we 
need.  And  what  about  hitting  a  blank  wall 
in  prayer?  Griffin  suggests  a  common 
sense  approach  first.  Maybe  we  are 
exhausted.  Or  maybe  we  need  variet\'  in 
our  pra\'er  life.  Or  maybe,  more  serious- 
ly, our  image  of  God  is  "twisted,  narrow 
and  small,"  and  we  need  to  "sv\ap  such  a 
tight-fisted  Ciod  itiea"  for  one  that  is 
more  generous  and  life-giving. 

"Generous"  and  "life-giving"  are  als(j 
good  words  to  describe  this  book. 

Monica  Furlong's  book,  W'ovicn  P/v/y, 
is  a  wonderfril  compilation  of  prayers  b\' 
women  from  many  religious  traditions: 
Buddhist,  Jewish,  C>hristian,  Native 
American  and  others.  Emily  Dickinsf)n, 
Hildegard  of  Bingen,  Denise  Levertov, 
Alice  Walker,  Irina  Ratushinskaya,  Jane 
Austen,  Mirabai  and  man\',  many  others 
find  their  voices  in  these  pages. 

In  fact.  Furlong  reminds  us  that  it  is 
only  recently  that  women's  voices  have 
been  raised — in  large  numbers — in  pub- 
lic prayer.  There  were  exceptions  (the 
Shakers,  for  example,  whose  leader  was 
Ann  Lee,  and  the  (Quakers,  who  gave  to 
women  an  unusually  prominent  role),  but 
in  most  other  traditions,  women's  public 
roles  were  limited.  Furlong  redresses  the 
balance  and  restores  some  of  what  was 
suppressed  or  lost  along  the  way. 


But  this  is  not  a  book  with  an  edslor 
an  author  with  a  grudge.  Furlong  i^o 
prayerful  and  gracious  for  that.  Ins 
she  thoughtfully  introduces  us  to  wi 
whose  prayers  on  themes  of  povert\ 
rice,  goodness  and  love  in  desperate 
ations  stun  us  with  their  transp,' 
authenticit)'.  Furlong  writes  that 
book  is  for  those  who  love  God,  oi- 
they  did;  for  those  who  love  hum;i 
and  wished  they  loved  it  better;  and  i 
who  love  the  natural  world,  but  feci 
loss  to  halt  its  damage  and  dechne.' 
prayer,  for  Furlong,  that  "may  spur 
better  and  wiser  efforts"  in  all  these  a 

We  are  in  the  hands  of  an  espe< 
gifted  writer  with  Monica  Furlong, 
editor  and  publisher  must  have  i 
aware  of  Furlong's  competency  ai 
the  importance  of  this  collection, 
they  lavished  special  care  on  the  Ic 
cover  and  binding,  added  a  silk  ril 
marker  and  included  an  index  of  i 
lines  of  poems  and  mini-biographiu 
the  poets. 

Ever\thing  about  this  book  mal 
a  first-rate  choice  as  a  gift  for 
woman,  but  maybe  above  all  for  y 
women,  so  they  lose  no  rime  in  con 
ing  with  the  impressive  heritage  of 
foremothers. 

Little  Talks  With  God  gathers  s 
rions  from  Catherine  of  Siena's  Diut 
an  especially  accessible  translai 
"mildly  modernized"  by  Henry  L.  C 
ganjr. 

Let  it  be  known,  for  those  who 
never  read  the  Dialog,  that  it  is  not 
going.  (Catherine  is  not  a  linear  ai 
but  rather  a  circuitous  and  compleV''' 
with  circles  overlapping  one  anothc 
ideas  and  images  swirling  about. 

Suzanne  Noffle  has  prepared  a 
mendable  translarion  of  Catherine's 
sic,  but  Carrigan  used  instead 
Fhorold's  1W7  version.  Surprisini; 
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-  (>arrigan's  purposes  well.  He 
In  four  themes  from  the  Diiilog: 
;  lie  I'rovidenee,  Discretion,  Prayer 
I  ;)l)edienee.  Faithful  to  (Catherine's 
11(1  spirit,  the  selections  under  tliese 
cs  highhght  the  ways  contemplation 
I  iction  are  part  of  a  seamless  gar- 
( iarrigan  edits  judiciously  so  that 
c\t  flows  and  is  unencumbered  by 
I  lie  14th-century  terminology.  In 
I  (Carrigan  tells  us  he  shaped  syntax 
I  'rammar  intentionally  to  make  it 
'  .r  and  more  appealing  to  a  contem- 
I  \  audience.  He  also  tells  us  that  he 
:  nipted  to  use  inclusive  language," 
11  this  point,  he  was  not  especially 

,  ssful. 

aniiliar  themes  and  images  from 
'.  ciine  are  here:  the  bridge  (with 

N  on  either  side  and  flood  rivers 
I  .  )  that  leads  to  God,  trees  planted 
1  c  good  soil  of  humility  and  self- 
I  ledge,  and  the  fruit  that  finally 
I  s  as  witness  to  the  tree's  faithful- 
( 

atherine's  images  are  original  and 
:  nitly  elaborated.  This  book  might 
.  A  the  right  companion  for  someone 

•  ing  in  Catherine's  footsteps  to  hi 
i  nsiiina.  Doris  Donnelly 

)  Have  and  to 

iold  

<  'erson's  Pillow 

I  "ounding  Fathers  and  the 
i  ima  of  Black  Patriotism 

)  ger  Wilkins 

'  ri,ji  \  Press:  163p$23.  ISBN  ()fi()7(mS63 

arc  two  schools  of  American  histo- 
'  le  -conservative,  nationalistic,  myth- 
1  iii  -celebrates  America  as  the  "city 
'     hill,"  a  land  of  liberty  and  escape 
I  uropean  tyranny.  The  other — radi- 
iiiKiclastic,  demythologizing — views 
'  iiited  States  as  the  last  global  empire 
r  .Hiients  its  oppression  of  all  non- 
)cans  enslaved  or  enticed  to  come 
'  W  hen  "founders"  such  as  George 

*  nngton  and  Thomas  Jefferson  are 
'  the  contrast  of  the  two  schools 
^  11.  s  stark;  they  are  seen  either  as  great 
1  >!■  hypocrites. 

Dger  Wilkins  has  a  new  take:  what 


it,  he  asks,  they  were  both?  Wilkins,  a 
longtime  civil  rights  and  antiapartheid 
activist  and  assistant  attorney  general  dur- 
ing the  Johnson  administration,  is  a  black 
professor  of  history  at  George  Mason 
L'niversity.  His  preference  for  both — as 
opposed  to  either/or — is  profoundly 
important  in  several  ways. 

First,  in  its  narrow  focus,  his  book  is 
an  elegantly  written,  cogent  study  of  the 
contrast  between  principles  of  American 
egalitarianism  and  the  sociological  limits 
many  of  its  "founding  brothers"  placed  on 
it — whether  by  belief  or  necessity. 


Wilkins's  book  is  also  personal,  in 
l)art  a  meditation  on  his  ancestors  and  in 
part  an  explanation  of  how  he  can  love  a 
countiy  that  enslaved  them  and  teach  at  a 
school  named  after  a  slaveholder.  His 
explanation  is  brief,  but  subtle:  if  the  prin- 
ciples "the  founders"  espoused  were 
greater  than  their  defects,  Wilkins  rea- 
sons, their  heritage  is  worth  preserving 
and  their  names  worth  honoring,  even  if 
in  a  qualified  way.  America  deserves  his 
loyalty,  he  says,  because  its  foundational 
principles  proved  stronger  over  time  than 
the  slaveholding  doctrine  that  injured  his 


^^^^  University  of  Notre  Dame 

Residence  Hall  Rector 


The  University  of  Notre  Dame  is  a  Catholic  univer- 
sity founded  by  the  Congregation  of  Holy  Cross. 
Approximately  6,500  of  the  8,000  undergraduates 
live  in  27  single-sex  residence  halls  on  campus. 

Within  its  undergraduate  residence  halls,  the 
University  strives  to  create  communities  of  faith 
and  learning  that  serve  as  catalysts  for  the  integra- 
tion of  student's  intellectual,  spiritual  and  social 
development.  The  Rector  is  the  principal  person  in 
charge  of  an  undergraduate  residence  hall.  Living 
accommodations  are  designed  for  one  person.  The 
Rector  position  is  held  by  priests,  male  and  female 
religious,  and  lay  people. 

Together  with  a  graduate  student  Assistant  Rector 
and  undergraduate  Seniors  serving  as  Resident 
Assistants,  the  Rector  educates,  counsels  and  con- 
soles, and  accompanies  students  in  the  life  of  faith, 
and  calls  students  to  accountability  in  accordance 
with  University  behavioral  expectations.  The 
Rector  also  acts  as  liaison  to  other  University 
Departments  responsible  for  student  welfare  and 
the  physical  condition  of  the  residence  hall. 

The  University  currently  has  p(jsitions  open  for 
Rectors  in  men's  and  wornen's  residence  halls.  A 
master's  degree  is  preferred.  The  position  of  Rector 
is  a  full-time,  live-in  position,  althcuigh  some 
Rectors  hold  part-time  teaching  positions  or  part- 
time  administrative  assignments. 

Starting  salary  for  this  nine-month  position  in 
2001-2002  was  $29,174,  plus  benefits,  a  retirement 
plan,  furnished  living  quarters  and  meal  plan. 

For  further  information  and  application  materials, 
visit  our  website  at: 
http://www.nd.edu/~stdntaff/Hallstaff.htm 
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Emilie 

Griffin 


ancestors,  many  of  whom  he  brings  alive 
in  these  pages. 

All  the  white  Virginians  whom 
Wilkins  studies  were  slaveholders, 
although  none  were  fiercely  in  favor  of 
the  "peculiar  institution"  (as  opposed  to 
many  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina). 
Most  wanted  to  modify  .America's 
reliance  on  slaveholding,  or  at  least  inter- 
national slave  trading,  during  the  debates 
over  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution.  However,  none 
would  risk  disunion  over  it.  The  main 


thing  on  their  minds,  Wilkins  says,  was  to 
win  the  revolutionary  war  and  start  a 
country.  Moreover,  although  in  varying 
degrees  they  disliked  slavery,  each  was 
wealthy  because  of  it. 

Wilkins  focuses  not  just  on  the  usual 
suspects  like  Washington  and  Jefferson, 
but  also  on  James  Madison  and  on 
George  Mason,  who  might  be  called  the 
"grandfather"  of  the  country.  Older  than 
the  others,  he  mentored  them  in  their 
love  of  libert\'  and  limited  but  growing 
understanding;  of  human  rights.  Jefferson 
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was  the  dreamer  whose  words  sl 
world  on  fire,  yet  whose  earliest  nu 
(hence  the  book's  title  and  gc 
metaphor  for  privilege)  was  being  c 
as  an  infant  on  a  soft  pillow  by  a 
Washington,  "perhaps  the  richest  n 
America  in  1776,"  had  a  huge  plan; 
filled  with  workers  whom  he  woul 
sell  out  of  their  families  and  whi' 
emancipated  in  his  will,  but  whose 
during  his  lifetime,  \\'ilkins  sa\ 
"stole."  Madison,  not  happily  but  \\ 
loud  complaint,  accepted  Article  1 
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I  new  calendar,  to  be  given  to  our 
t)enefactors,  is  now  available  to 
ne  for  only  $10. 

:h  month's  art  is  taken  from  the  best 
iill-color  covers  that  have  appeared 
issues  sirice  the  magazine's  redesign 
This  beautiful  calendar,  measuring 
inches,  will  be  a  welcome  addition 
Catholic  home,  religious  community, 
;  seminary  or  school.  With  each 
comes  a  short  meditation,  a  brief 
\  selected  from  a  reading  from  one 
I  Sundays  or  feast  days  of  the  month. 
I'U  find  this  calendar  useful  not  only 
ting  down  important  personal  dates 
'  0  as  a  help  in  keeping  track  of  the 
ays  that  enrich  the  liturgical  year, 
r  supplies  are  limited,  so  order  soon! 
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tion  III  of  the  original  Constitution, 
which  declared  a  slave  "three-fifths  of  a 
man"  (one  always  wonders  why  tliis  didn't 
assure  slaves  at  least  three-fifths  of  their 
rights,  which  would  have  meant  a  vast 
improvement  in  their  lives). 

There  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between 
"three-fifths  of  a  man"  and  "all  men  are 
created  equal."  To  explain  this  in  part, 
Wilkins  uses  Mason's  writings  to  explore 
the  English  philosophical  context  that  the 
colonists  inherited  and  refined.  Reaching 
hack  to  17th-century  Cromwellians,  John 
Locke  and  others,  he  illuminates  the  ide- 
ological and  socioeconomic  conditions 
that  made  a  Virginian's  love  of  fteedom 
not  just  compatible  with  slavery,  but 
materially  and  psychologically  dependent 
on  it.  For  Mason  the  legal  reasoner,  the 


concepts  of  property  and  citizenship  were 
linked.  Citizenship  depended  on  proper- 
ty; people  without  property  had  fewer 
rights;  people  who  were  property  had 
none. 

Wilkins  also  shows  how,  frequently, 
these  formulations  troubled  Mason  and 
the  others;  they  were,  at  last,  more  than 
legal  reasoners.  They  were  men  with  eyes 
and  ears,  and  in  Jefferson's  case,  hor- 
mones and  maybe  even  affection;  they 
saw  common  humanity  even  as  they 
semantically  denied  it.  Hence,  their  many 
signs  of  guilt;  hence  their  sporadic  good 
deeds  to  individual  slaves;  hence  their 
misgivings  about  the  practice  of  slavery. 

The  book  is  short  but  never  boring, 
and  the  last  chapter  soars.  There  Wilkins 
shows  we  have  options  besides  hagiogra- 


phy  or  damnation  of  bygone  Amer 
heroes — choices  besides  excusing 
men's  misdeeds  because  "everyone  di 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  condemning  tar 
by  applying  present-day  standards.  Of. 
ferson,  Wilkins  writes:  "He  was  a  di.;, 
ing  mixture  of  searing  brilliance  and  in 
riating  self-indulgence,  of  idealism 
base  racism,  of  soaring  patriotism 
myopic  self-involvement.  He  was  An 
ca  writ  small." 

Such  synthetic  judgments  unders 
the  ultimate  value  of  this  book.  Willi 
approach  to  historical  figures  illusC 
how  the  problem  in  so  many  of  the  n 
"culture"  or  "history  wars"  is  not  a  m 
of  fact  or  knowledge.  We  know 
virtues  of  Harriet  Tubman  and  Fred( 
Douglass  now  and  the  vices  of 
founders.  Everybody  has  the  same  f 
The  issue  is  not  even,  exactly,  a  matt 
"interjiretation."  It's  a  matter  of  logic 
so  to  speak,  intellectual  syntax.  Wha 
their  command  of  facts,  historians — < 
cially  when  shanghaied  by  acad( 
trends — are  just  as  capable  as  the 
public  of  putting  complex  facts  on 
simple  sentences.  The  founders  ^ 
slaveholders!  End  of  story.  But  wh 
histoiy — what  if  truth — involves  thii 
and  writing  in  compound  and  even  c 
plex  sentences?  What  if  it  isn't  eithc 
but  both? 

Besides  his  other  merits,  Wilkin 
excellent  taste  in  television,  and  con 
his  fascination  with  Washington  t( 
1999  A&E  film  "Washington's  C 
ing" — about  the  best  production  o 
kind  dealing  with  the  Revolution.  V\ 
ington  willed  America  into  winning 
war,  Wilkins  says  the  film  shows;  e 
thing  collapses  without  Washmgton. 

On  the  other  hand,  without  slav 
pillow,  there  is  no  Washington;  mtv 
slaver\',  there  is  no  United  States.  O' 
thirti  hand,  without  America — ani 
labor  radical,  early  abohtionist  and  ii  ■ 
an  poet  William  Blake  wrote — "the 
would  have  lost  something  ot  the 
nite."  Wilkins's  achievement  is  to  hd 
this  in  balance;  he  echoes  both  "L  i 
now  praise  famous  men"  and  "there  ' 
one  righteous,  no,  not  one."  In  so 
ing,  Wilkins  goes  far  beyond  the  dc 
about  data  and  factual  knowledge 
dominate  so  much  current  disci 
about  history.  What  this  book  articud 
is  wisdom.  Tom  O'iiei 
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HE  HARBOR  HOUSE.  A  L'Arche  community 
ksoiivillt;,  Fla.,  seeks  assistants  to  live  and 
their  lives  with  adults  who  are  developmen- 
iisahled.  Responsibilities  include:  assisting  in 
nt;  .1  home,  developing  relationships  with 
icTs,  assisting  in  personal  care  and  communi- 
Snjiend,  room,  board,  insurance  and  forma- 
1  l.'Arche  spirituality  and  philosophy.  Inter- 
(;<)ntact:  Patrick  Mayhew,  700  Arlington 
Jacksonville,  FL  322  1  1;  (904)  721-5992; 
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)R  OF  MINISTRY,  concentration  in  theolog- 
■flection  as  transformative.  Six  quarters  of 
ay  course  work  plus  thesis  project.  Accred- 
k'gm  September  2002.  University  of  St. 
ot  the  Lake/Mundelein  Seminary,  1000  E. 
,  Mundelein,  IL  60060.  Contact  Mary 
111:  (847)  970-4804;  mbertram@usml.edu; 
ite:  u-ww. usml.edu. 

flPTION  COLLEGE  seeKS  to  fill  a  tenure  track 
)n  in  theology.  The  department  offers  an 
,Taduate  major  and  enjoys  a  privileged  sta- 
)ng  with  the  philosophy  department,  in  con- 
ig  the  core  of  Assumption's  liberal  arts  and 
ss  curriculum.  Candidates  must  appreciate 
tholic  and  ecumenical  mission  of  the  college 
)  its  students  acquire  a  love  for  the  truth  as 
tegrating  principle  of  their  studies.  Appli- 
ihould  hold  a  doctorate  in  theology,  have 
caching  experience  on  the  college  level  and 
egun  a  dossier  of  published  works.  Preferred 
ization  in  an  area  of  modem  theology.  The 
le  for  application  is  Jan.  15,  2002.  Send  let- 
application,  curriculum  vitae,  graduate 
transcripts  and  three  letters  of  recommen- 
to:  Rev.  Roger  R.  Corriveau,  A. A.,  Acting 
Theology  Department,  Assumption  Col- 
00  Salisbury  Street,  Worcester,  MA  01609- 
Assumption  encourages  applications  from 
ates  of  diverse  cultural  background.  EOE. 
Achieve.  Contribute. 
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^-8)  provides  a  quality  tuition-free  educa- 
'■^  hoys  of  all  faiths  from  low-income  fami- 
in  its  12th  year,  N.P.  is  the  second  oldest 
\ativity-model  schools.  Its  graduates  attend 
e  and  independent  secondary  schools 
hout  New  England.  The  Principal  reports 
E.xecutive  Direaor.  Together  they  collabo- 
the  administration  of  the  school.  The  Prin- 
resfxinsible  for  the  school's  academic  pro- 
its  faculty  and  students.  A  job  description  is 
le  at  www.nativityboston.org.  Duties  to  be 
•li  in  July  2002.  Candidates  should  posses 
iriate  teaching/administrative  experience, 
t  a  detailed  resume  with  contact  information 
rcnces,  salary  requirements  and  a  personal 
-nt  of  interest  by  Dec.  1,  200!  to:  Rev. 
n  Campbell,  S.J.,  Nativity  Prep,  30  Raynor 
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oyolk  Retreat  Oiouse 

161  James  Street 
MoiTistow  n.  NJ  07960 
(973) 539-0740 

June  19-July  25,  2002:  Behold  God  beholding  you...and  sniilmg. 

Imaee  a  month  of  peace  and  quiet  to  experience  God  smiling  on  \  ou.  We  offer  this 
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further  details  write  or  call:  Lou  Soaliuzzo.  S.J.  (fxIou@aol.com). 
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letters 

From  the  President  of  the  Council  foi 
Promoting  Christian  Unity 

The  editors  (jf  .\merica  ha\  e  kindly 
in\-ited  me  to  respond  briefly  to  the  i 
from  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger  (11/ 
I  ain  happy  to  do  so,  since  Cardinal 
Ratzinger's  repK'  shows  that  u\  o  cari 
nals,  both  of  whom  are  active  in  the 
Roman  Curia  and  w  ho  have  to  rely  ( 
solid  cooperation,  can  engage  in  a  th 
logical  dispute  leading,  not  to  fisticu: 
but  to  joint  progress  toward  knowle( 

I  thankllilh-  take  as  a  sign  of  sucl 
progress  that  in  his  repK^  Cardinal 
Ratzinger  no  longer  sees  in\-  positioi 
direatening  to  dissoK  e  the  church  ir 
pureK'  sociological  entities.  This  ser 
accusatit)n,  w  hich  he  originally  voic( 
has  been  bruited  all  over;  it  has  affec 
discussions  in  ecumenical  bodies  \vh 
the  Council  for  Promoting  Christia 
Unit\-  is  involved,  and  it  has  not  exa( 
made  m\'  position  there  an\'  easier, 
\Mien  one  (jf  in\-  coworkers  retume 
from  a  session  of  the  Faith  and  Ord( 
Cj)inmission  in  Cuba  and  reported 
about  it.  I  decided,  after  long  hesitat 
to  answ  er  the  charge  made  by  the  pi 
of  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrir 
the  Faith. 

I  am  all  the  more  grateful  that 
nal  Ratzinger  now  affirms  our  comn 
ecclesiological  foundaticjns  and  even 
agrees  widi  die  fonnula  that  local 
churches  and  die  universal  church 
incorporated  into  and  interjienetratf 
another,  so  that  one  can  speak  of  tht 
being  simultaneous.  If  this  fonnulat 
as  Cardinal  Ratzinger  sa\  s — holds  a 
for  the  church  as  it  has  existed  throi 
out  histor}-,  then  I  no  longer  care  to 
attribute  too  much  importance  to  tf 
realK'  rather  speculative  question  of 
whether  the  situation  is  precisely  thi 
same  or  perhaps  dift'erent  with  regai 
the  prc-e\istence  of  die  church.  In  a 
case  I  can  in\  ()ke  for  ni\'  position  a  \ 
ness  as  prominent  as  Henri  de  Luba 
whom  both  C^ardinal  Ratzinger  and 
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respect  as  one  of  the  "(>hurch 
s"  ( )f  present-day  theology, 
ilsi  I  note  yet  another  step  in  the 
lii  cetion  and  a  no  less  important 
)chement  here.  In  his  argument  in 
,1 1  >t  the  pre-existence  ot  the  uni- 
iluirch  (Cardinal  Ratzinger  quite 
says  that  there  is  "only  one  bride" 
iiiK  one  body."  He  does  this  by 
making  over  the  diesis  of  the  pri- 
I  the  church  universal  into  the  the- 
lic  iiriority  of  inner  unity.  On  both 
)pliical  and  scriptural  grounds  I 
l\  concur  with  this  latter  thesis, 
.noids  the  confusing  language 
the  precedence  of  the  universal 
I  The  fact  that  unity  as  a  transcen- 
ilctcnnination  of  being  makes 
.111(1  multiplicity  possible  to  begin 
a  Fundamental  insight  of  both  Pla- 
11(1  Aristotelian-Thomistic  meta- 
\\  hich  thereby  stand  in  opposi- 
tlie  postmodern  principle  of 
tv  pluralism. 

in  the  end  we  are  left  with  only 
irginal  notes  and  a  question, 
.ss  to  say,  Cardinal  Ratzinger  and  I 
h  it  one  becomes  a  member  of  the 
K  ( Church  through  baptism.  But 
(■(  lines  so — as  the  temporal-spatial 
il  1  )aptism  makes  clear — in  a  spe- 
piscopally  structured)  local  church, 
iiu  iple  of  simultaneity  holds  true 
K  ( )f  the  sacramental  event.  And  as 
somewhat  artificial  controversy 
■n  Rudolf  Bui tmann,  whom  Cardi- 
al nger  would  surely  not  Hke  to 
n  many  other  issues,  and  Joachim 
,  let  me  point  out  that  in  my 
y  exchange  I  also  quoted  the  other 
lilt  by  Gnilka,  which  I  explicidy 
mated,  that  the  writings  of  St. 
kc  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament, 
lOiess  to  the  church  not  as  some 
amalgamation  of  individual  com- 
es hut  as  the  one  holy  church  that 
kss  in  the  Aposdes'  Creed, 
a  (]uestion  to  Cardinal  Ratzinger 
inch  I  should  like  to  close  is 
1  such  reflections  really  have  to 
1  as  devoid  of  concrete  conse- 
s  as  his  article  might  appear  to 
'  1 1  me  takes  seriously  the  fact  that 
.  itholic  view  the  church  is  not 
nit  of  Platonic  republic,  but  a  his- 
\  existing  divine-human  reality, 
( annot  be  wholly  wrongheaded 
chalked  off  as  mere  political 


reductionism  to  ask  about  concrete 
actions,  not  in  [lolirical,  but  in  pastoral 
life. 

(Cardinal)  Walter  Kasper 
Rome,  Italy 

Moving  Commentary 

The  editorial  reflection  on  the  meaning 
of  Christianity  in  the  wake  of  the  horrors 
of  Sept.  1 1 ,  "Here  in  This  November" 
(1 1/5),  is  the  most  moving  commentary 
on  the  subject  to  have  appeared  in  print. 
Beautifully  written,  it  is  as  brilliant  as  it  is 
inspiring.  It  should  be  required  reading 
in  all  Catholic  schools.  The  next  time 


some  smug  intellectual  slams  the  Jesuits 
fc)r  not  being  "Catholic"  enough,  I'll  give 
him  this  piece.  End  of  story. 

William  A.  Donohue 
President,  Catholic  League  for 
Religious  and  Civil  Rights 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Shine  Anew 

The  expression  "between  the  notes," 
which  violinist  Isaac  Stem  used  to 
describe  where  the  music  lies  ("Between 
the  Notes,"  1 1/5),  is  a  good  analogy  for 
the  type  of  theology  our  church  sorely 
needs  today.  It  seems  that  all  too  often 
we  ministers  and  teachers  get  caught  up 
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A  one-of-kind  program  for  gaining  a  practical 
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•  balanced  and  mature  human  development 
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How  Jesus  Died:  the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature  presenting  the  comprehensive  medical, 
forensic  and  historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  prok-sMonaliy-produced  teature-length  VKjeo,  HiW  JESUs  rilbH:  THE  EINAL  18 
HOURS  is  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of  Jesus'  final  hours,  from 
His  entry  into  Jenisalem  for  the  Last  Supper,  through  His  prayerful  agony  in  the 
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ing, the  crowning  with  thorns,  the  brutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  hearing  the  weight 
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ment, ending  in  His  death. 
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in  the  polemics  ot  "notes" — w  hich  one  is 
too  sharp,  which  is  flat — thus  missing  the 
beaut\"  of  the  music  which  is  the  message 
of  die  church  of  Christ.  The  theologian 
I  lans  L  rs  von  Balthasar  \\  as  mo\  ed  to 
reflect  on  Clod's  beaut}'  because  he  himselt 
was  so  moved  by  the  music  of  Schubert 
and  Tchaikovsld,  which  he  had  played  on 
the  piano  since  his  childhood.  According 
to  Balthasar.  we  are  attracted  to  God  in  the 
w  a\"  music  or  art  attracts  us:  b\"  beaut\". 
which  is  inherend\'  attracri\-e  and  cannot 


be  explained  by  my  s\"stem  or  set  of 
propositions  (hence  Balthasars  four-vol- 
ume work  77't'  Ghn  of  the  Lonl). 

Perhaps  if  the  musicians  entrusted 
with  bringing  to  life  the  s\Tnphony  that  is 
God"s  re\  elarion  to  humanit}'  would  con- 
centrate their  energies  on  the  melody  itselt 
rather  than  the  indi\idual  notes — gender- 
specific  language,  who's  obe}ing  whom, 
which  \ision  of  church  is  correct — the 
music  of  the  Composer  w  ould  shine  anew 
with  its  irresistible  beauu'. 


THIS  MAY  BE  THE  MOST 
BEAUTIFUL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

mom  COULD  recem 


It  nas  ail  honor  for  me  to  write 
the  foru  ard  for  this  inspirational 
and  artistic  masterpiece. 

•Francis  Cardinal  Georee.  O.M.I. 
.\rchbishop  of  Chicago 

This  instructive  and  handsomely 
illustrated  hook  will  surely  help 
many  Catholics  to  treasure  the 
priceless  gift  of  the  Eucharist, 
which  is  we  ten  heart  of  the 
Church  itself. 

-Cardinal  Aven  Dulles.  S.J, 

This  hook  is  truly  a  spiritual  and 
artistic  treasure. 

-John  Qrdinal  0  Conner 
Lale  .\rchbishop  of  New  \ork 


We  selected  this  magnificent  book 
for  its  inspired  writing' and 
worldwide  collection  of  art  as 
a  fitting  gift  to  our 
most  treasured  friends 
who  support  the  needs 
of  the  Archdiocese. " 

-R.i\Tii(>nd  P.  Couahlin 
Director  Oftice 
of  Siewardship  S.  Develonment 
\rchdiocese  of  Cmcago 

A  Tour  de  Force!  Why  has 
there  never  been  a  book 
like  this  before'  Clergy 
and  Laity  alike  are 
stunned  by  its  scope 
and  beauty. 

_Tom  DeMini  Retired  .\d\ertising 
Creati\e  Director  W  riter  \nist 

TO  ORDER:  is4-  i -5s  0=is6 

(8(1(1)  948-63"  (Toll  Free  I 
wiuiessministries.org 
.s2-t9S  Softcover 
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loan  Carter  .McHugh.  A 
beauliful  full-color  coffee  table- 
sized  keepsake  book  o  f  famous 
paintings  and  meditations  on 
the  Eucharist.  Includes  Rublei  's 
Tl)e  Holy  Trinity.  Dali's  Christ  of 
St.  John  of  the  Cross. 
Rembrandt  's  Supper  at 
Emmaus  and  many  more. 
Each  full-color  illustration  is  on 
one  page  facing  a  full -page 
e.\<ay  by  loan  .McHugh 
Imprimatur 
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Thank  \-ou  to  Fay  Mncent  for  reir 
ing  us  that  Isaac  Stem  w  as  one  brilliar 
reflection  of  that  di\ine  beaut}". 

James  M.  Gibso' 
Chica. 

Pride  in  Transformation 

Kenneth  L.  W  oodw  ard"s  ke}Tiote  spc 
at  the  Unda-USA  General  .\ssembl} 
Oct.  1"  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  (Signs 
the  Times,  11/5)  apparendy  made  qu 
an  impression.  His  comments  about : 
damentalists  were  harsh  but  correct, 
not  heard  of  Baptist  prosehTizing  at 
ground  zero  in  New  \orL  As  a  nati\ . 
New  Yorker  with  friends  and  neighb 
who  joined  the  Xew  York  Cit}-  Polict 
Fire  Departments,  it"s  just  as  well  I  di 
not — m}'  blood  pressure  might  not  hi 
withstood  this  assault  on  human  dign  | 

Sadlv.  this  tale  of  proseh-rizing  at  i 
ground  zero  had  the  ring  of  truth.  Oi  ~. 
can  onlv  hope  that  these  actions  did  r  - 
have  the  general  support  of  Baptists,  r 

\Mien  I  was  growing  up  in  the  Bi  ^ 
in  the  1950"s.  members  of  both  X.Y.]  - 
and  X.Y.F.D.  seemingly  had  but  two  r 
ffions — CathoUc  and  \'er}'  Catholic.  1  .- 
learned  later  that  there  were  also  Jew 
and  Protestant  police  and  firefighter- 
.Most  important.  Fve  come  to  realize 
such  distinctions  are  without  an}-  sig- 
cance  w  hatsoever  to  getting  the  job  0 
Today,  both  X.Y.P.D.  and^'.Y.F.Dl,. 
inultihued  and  multigendered  and  w 
ship  in  many  different  faith  tradition^ 
.\gain  as  a  nati\"e  Xew  Yorker,  this  tr 
formation  is  a  source  of  pride — and  s^ 
onlv  to  have  improved  on  a  good  thii! . 

The  kev  point  is  that  joining 
X.Y.P.D.  or  X.Y.F.D.  seems  as  muc^ 
vocation  as  the  priesthood.  It  is  certai 
not  just  a  job.  \Miat  else  w  ould  moti4- 
person  to  join  in  such  dangerous  andi^. 
financiall}'  unrewarding  professio: 
regardless  of  which  church.  s}TiagOj 
mosque  or  temple  they  attended? 
police,  firefighters  and  rescuers  who 
responded  at  ground  zero  were  illi 
ed  fiercelv  b\-  that  light  that  can  neve^, 
darkened  (Jn.  1:5).  Were  they  "sav 
Baptist  parlance?  Perhaps.  But  who 
be  so  bold  and  thoughdess  even  to  sij 
gest  that  these  brave  and  holy  souls  ^ 
ed  salvation?  On  the  contran,".  theyc-. 
pensed  salvation  with  their  actions  ai 
their  ven'  lives. 

Joh] 
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word 


^venty-two  Shopping 
ays  Left 

jnday  of  Advent  (A),  December  2,  2001 
Ifgs:  Is.  2:1-5:  Ps.  122:  Rom.  13:11-14:  Mt.  24:37-44 


(se  of  7ny  relatives  and  friends^  I  will  say  'Peace  be  within  you!''' 
'2:8) 


IFE  TODAY  often  seems  like  a 
brief  interlude  between  rushing 
and  waiting.  We  rush  to  air- 
,/    ports  only  to  wait  in  line,  hurry 
Christmas  sales  (or  returns)  and 
/ait,  and  even  wait  in  long  lines  to 
the  Eucharist.  Waiting  involves  a 
ry  slowing  down  as  well  as  hope  of 
ent.  The  Advent  season  that  begins 
rch  year  suinmons  us  to  slow  down 
t  a  rather  hectic  time)  but  also  to 
ixpectarion  of  the  various  "arrivals" 
St:  his  future  arrival  at  the  consum- 
of  history  (today's  Gospel),  his 
as  human  like  us  in  history  and  his 
ing  entry  into  our  personal  history, 
rough  ritual  and  readings  the 
sacramentalizes  our  waiting  over 
t  weeks  and  sets  before  us  three  fig- 
expectation  as  models:  the  prophet 
fohn  the  Baptist  and  Man,'.  During 
Ivent  especially,  I  recommend  a 
engagement  with  Isaiah,  not  simply 
I  the  liturgical  readings  but  through 
m  udy  and  prayer. 

"  ;  book  of  Isaiah  spans  the  period 
1  c  rise  of  the  Assyrian  empire  in  745 
.  hrough  Sennacherib's  siege  of 
L  tin  (701  B.C.,  Is.  1-39)— when 
1  ss\Tian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on 
'  "  ( Lord  Byron) — to  the  Babylonian 

.  the  exile  (587-37),  the  return 
\  rus,  the  Lord's  "anointed"  (Is. 

■  liul  the  hope  for  a  rime  when  all 
I    w  ill  stream  to  Zion  (Is.  56-66). 

0  1  the  work  of  many  hands,  theolog- 

1  Lines  first  forged  by  Isaiah  of 
1  111  (Is.  1-39)  in  times  more  tumul- 
iiij  hian  our  recent  history,  permeate 
'  lie  work.  All  the  first  readings  this 

( Lectionary  cycle  A)  contain 
nt  hope  found  in  the  early  move- 


ments of  this  oratorio. 

In  an  exceptional  recent  com- 
mentary {haiah  1-39,  1998),  Walter 
Bruggemann  compares  Isaiah  to  "a  mighty 
oratorio  whereby  Israel  sings  its  story  of 
faith."  Sounding  through  this  oratorio  are 
notes  of  the  utter  holiness  of  God,  God's 
anger  at  the  infidelity  of  the  people 
through  injustice  and  reliance  on  worldly 
power,  always,  however,  counterpointed 
by  a  call  for  change  of  heart:  "Put  away 
your  misdeeds  from  my  eyes;  cease  doing 
evil;  learn  to  do  good;  make  justice  your 
aim.. .though  your  sins  be  like  scarlet,  they 
may  become  white  as  snow"  (Is.  1:16-17). 

Today's  reading  follows  closely  the 
initial  chapter  in  which  Isaiah  bitterly 
indicts  sin  and  summons  people  to 
repent.  It  comprises  an  oracle  that  gives 
hope  for  a  time  in  the  future  when  the 
people  will  proclaim  a  message  of  justice, 
and  a  time  when  violence  will  cease: 
"They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks,"  when  war  and  preparing  for  it 
will  cease.  The  holy  God  is  repelled  by 
injustice  and  violence  and  summons  peo- 
ple to  turn  to  a  different  course. 

How  unrealistic  the  vision  of  Isaiah 
seems,  especially  during  this  Advent  when 
violence  and  war  prevail!  Yet  Isaiah's  mes- 
sages were  proclaimed  in  a  no  less  difficult 
time,  when  die  nation  was  threatened  widi 
destruction.  Do  we  all  not  need  new 
images  of  hope  today?  Years  ago  in  a  stun- 
ning little  book,  htmges  of  Hope,  William 
Lynch,  S.J.,  noted  that  people  in  sorrow  or 
depression  suffer  an  impoverishment  of 
imagination.  They  simply  cannot  imagine 
a  world  different  from  the  one  in  which 
they  are  locked.  The  critic  Hugh  Kenner 
once  wrote:  "Whoever  can  give  his  people 


better  stories  than  the  ones  they  live  by  is 
like  the  priest  in  whose  hands  common 
bread  and  wine  become  capable  of  feeding 
the  very  soul,  and  he  may  think  of  forging 
in  some  invisible  smithy  the  uncreated 
conscience  of  his  race"  {The  Poimd  Era). 

Advent  reminds  all  of  us  that  we  are 
people  who  can  hope  against  hope  (Rom. 
4:18),  and  who  are  not  submerged  by  a 
culture  of  fear  dinned  over  the  video 
screens.  Christians  are  to  be  a  prophetic 
people  who  can  dream  of  new,  perhaps 
unheard  of  paths  toward  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation. Groups  with  the  names  "Plow- 
shares," "Pax  Christi"  and  "Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation"  raise  banners  of  peace,  not 
war.  As  a  priesdy  people  we  are  summoned 
to  teU  people  better  stories  than  those  they 
live  by.  In  the  midst  of  struggle  and  doubt, 
Isaiah  did  just  that.  As  we  feed  our  souls  in 
the  Eucharist  this  Advent,  can  we  envision 
ways  to  forge  the  yet  "uncreated  con- 
science" of  people  today? 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 


praying  with  scripture 

•  Begin  to  read  Isaiah  prayerfully,  per- 
haps for  10  minutes  each  day  of  Advent, 
letting  his  words  refresh  your  weary 
heart. 

•  Pray  for  peace,  not  simply  amid  the 
present  conflict  but  for  a  more  enduring 
peace,  when  "the  work  of  justice  will  pro- 
duce peace,  and  righteousness  will  bring 
forth  calm  and  security"  (Is.  32:17). 

•  Think  of  ways  that  you  can  bring 
images  of  hope  to  others  "waiting  in 
line." 
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College  of  Saint  Elizabeth  «^ 
Center  for  Theological  and  Spiritual  Development  || 


Tenth  Annual  Spirituality  Convocation 
April  1  a,  2002 


Keynote  Speakers     ^^^H  T^*' 


Rev.  Michael  Himcs  Sister  Anne  Bryan  Smoliin  Katy  Fceney 

Tltc  SncrnniciiTnl  Iniiuvuntioii   iMuqhtcr:  Medicine  for  the  Soul         Music  Director 


Sixth  Annual  Summer  Institute 
July  7-18,  2002 
Summer  Faculty 


Fr.  William  J.  Bausch 
Parish  Ministry  through  Stnrytellinq 


Megan  McKenna 
Women's  Stones  of  Faith  nnri  Resistance  and 
Storytellincf  and  Prenehinjj,  Ordinary  Time 


Dr.  Michael  Steier 
Principles  of  Ministry 


Re\.  Law  rence  Boadt 
An  Introduction  to  the 
Psalms 


Fr.  Stephen  C.  Doyle, 

O.F.M. 
St.  Paul's  Messnijc  to 
the  Church  Today 


Faigene  l.aV'erdiere, 

S.S.S. 
'llie  Beijinniujj  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 


Dr.  Richard  R.  Gaiilardc 
TJje  Church  of  the  Thin 
Millennium 


r 


Dolores  R.  Leckey 
'Spiritual  Exercises  fo; 
Church  Leaders" 


Re\.  Msgr.  F.dward  I.  Ciitiba 
"Cod,  Christ,  and  the  New 
Cosmolonv" 


Tom  Brown/ 
Sister  Maureen  Shaughnessv 
"MinisteriHjj  to  Cod's  Holy  Word: 
Buildinu  up  the  Body  of  Christ  -  the  Church' 


Call  or  write  for  information  about  our  Decree  and  Certificate  Programs 

2  C^onvent  Road,  Morrisunvn,  NJ  07960 

(973)  290-4300/4364  •  Fax:  (973)  290-4312 

www.csespirit.org 
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America  A  Jesuit  incaiin 


Of  Many  Things 


IN  I  111  sL        R  (II  i-'i'',  Francis 
ofAssisi  traveled  to  Egypt  with 
the  hope  of  converting  the 
Saracens  from  Islam  to  Chris- 
tianitA'.  I  le  stayed  with  some  cru- 
saders, who  told  him  his  mission  was 
impossible  and  could  easily  cost  him 
his  life.  Francis  ignored  the  warnings 
aiul  managed  to  secure  an  autiience 
w  ith  the  sultan,  who  was  not  at  all 
interested  in  his  visitor's  message  hut 
was  kind  enough  to  return  him  safely 
to  the  crusaders'  camp. 

Although  he  made  no  converts, 
Francis  was  a  lot  more  fortimate  than 
a  certain  Euiogius,  who  was  behead- 
ed in  Cordova  in  8.^9  for  denouncing 
Muhammad  as  an  imposter  and  tiy- 
ing  to  shield  Leocritia,  a  young  Mus- 
lim woman  who  had  become  a  Chris- 
tian. 

Francis  would  ha\e  been  startletl 
if  he  could  have  foreseen  w  hat  the 
Second  Wuican  Council  had  to  say 
about  Islam  in  1965.  In  its  "Declara- 
tion on  the  Relati(jnship  ot  the 
Church  to  Non-Christian  Religions," 
the  council  insisted  that  the  church 
"looks  with  esteem"  upon  the 
Muslims  and  their  adoration  of  the 
"one  God  Maker  of  heax  en  anil 
earth." 

.Mindful  perhaps  of  figures  like 
the  pugnacious  St.  Euiogius,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  far  from  saintly  cru- 
saders, the  declaration  conceded  that 
over  the  centuries  there  have  been 
many  quarrels  between  Christians 
and  Muslims,  but  it  urged  "all  to  tor- 
get  the  jiast  and  to  stri\'e  sincerely  for 
mutual  understanding." 

That  is  not  an  impossiljle  goal  in  a 
tlemocratic  and  pluralistic  societ)' 
like  the  United  States.  In  recent 
years,  the  U.S.  Conference  ot 
Catholic  Bishops  has  joined  some 
Islamic  gri^ujis  in  cosponsoring 
three  regional  Catholic-Muslim  dia- 
logues. 

But  m  Saudi  Arabia  or  Iraq,  set- 
ting up  an  interfaith  dialogiie  is 
about  as  likely  as  obtaining  a  license 
to  open  a  bar  or  night  club.  In  fact, 
many  Islamic  nations  forbid  by  law 
any  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

,\11  the  same,  even  in  those  coun- 
tries certain  forms  of  evangelization 


may  be  possible,  if  evangelization  is 
understood  in  its  fullest  sense. 

Cardinal  Walter  Kasper,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pontifical  Council  tor 
Promoting  (christian  Unity,  pointed 
out  in  "The  Good  Olive  Tree,"  in 
America's  Sept.  17  issue,  that  evan- 
gelization in  its  proper  theological 
sense  includes  elements  such  as  sim- 
ple presence  in  a  localit}'  or  the  car- 
n^ing  on  of  humanitarian  social  pro- 
jects "that  do  not  have  the  goal  ot 
increasing  the  number  of  Catholics." 

Evangelization  in  that  broad  sense 
has  pro\'ed  possible  even  in  an 
unfriendlv  culture.  For  }7  years 
(1932-69)  members  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
worked  successfully  in  Iraq,  which  is 
largely  Islamic.  In  1932  the\-  founded 
Baghdad  College,  a  secondaiy 
school  for  boys,  and  in  1956  W 
Flikma,  Iraq's  first  modern  universi- 
f\-. 

The  Jesuits  got  along  well  with 
the  government  until  1968,  when  the 
Baath,  a  socialist  party  now  totally 
controlled  by  Saddam  Hussein,  came 
to  power.  The  Baath  leaders  were 
opposed  to  private  education  and  had 
liecome  anti-American  because  of 
L'.S.  support  for  Israel  in  the  June 
1967  Aj-ab-Israeli  war.  In  1968  they 
expelled  the  26  Jesuits  at  W  Hibna, 
w  hich  had  700  students  at  the  time, 
and  in  1969  the\'  deported  the  33 
Jesuits  at  Baghdad  College,  which 
then  enrolled  1,000  boys. 

Those  schools  had  bucked  up  the 
Christian  minorities — the  Catholic 
(Chaldeans  and  the  Assyrian  Ortho- 
dox— but  they  had  obsened  the  laws 
against  proselytizing  and  made  no 
converts. 

(conversions,  howe\  er,  were  not 
their  purpose.  They  gave  a  first-rate 
education,  and  that  was  a  good  work 
in  itself  Along  the  way,  they  some- 
what diminished  12  centuries  of  hos- 
tilitv'  between  Muslims  and  Chris- 
tians, since  half  their  student  body 
was  Islamic.  They  also  gave  witness 
to  their  faith  by  their  good  example. 
There  is  hardly  a  better  way  than 
that  to  let  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
shine  torth. 

John  W.  Donahue,  S.J. 
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rllK  PAS  TORAL  MESSAGE  Livill(r  With  Filith 
iiml  Hope  After  Septeinber  1 1,  which  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Catholic  Bish- 
ops issued  during  its  meeting  in  mid- 
November  in  \\^ishington,  D.C.,  promises 
1  landmark  document.  It  certainh'  provides  inspiring 
ial  for  preaching  in  the  months  ahead,  as  we  help  one 
er  come  to  terms  with  a  changed  world  and  the  chal- 
,  w  e  face. 

le  Beatitudes  of  Matthew's  Gospel  introduce  the 
lent:  blessing  tfiose  who  mourn,  promising  comfort; 
ig  those  who  quest  for  righteousness,  promising  sat- 
on;  blessing  the  merciful  and  the  peacemakers.  Not- 
•u  the  words  of  Jesus  challenge  us  and  offer  us  hope 
community  of  faith  responds  to  the  terrible  recent 
the  bishops  themselves  offer  words  of  consolation, 
a  for  moral  discernment  and  a  call  to  solidarity, 
c  are  united  during  these  days  by  our  experience  of 
ain  and  anger,  but  also  by  our  determination  in  the 
\  these  terrorist  attacks.  The  selflessness  and  heroism 
fighters,  police  and  all  who  gave  their  lives  in  the 
J  of  others  stand  as  an  example,  a  countersign  in  a 
that  is  losing  respect  for  human  lite.  Recognizing 
ic  dreadful  deeds  of  Sept.  1 1  cannot  go  unanswered, 
^hops  continue  to  urge  resolve,  restraint  and  greater 
ion  to  the  roots  of  terrorism  to  protect  against  fur- 
ttacks  and  to  advance  the  global  conunon  good, 
ic  liishops  give  a  general  over\  iew  of  the  legitimacy 
itary  force  when  it  is  necessar\'  to  defend  the  com- 
'ood  by  protecting  the  innocent  against  mass  terror- 
lul  they  speak  of  the  grave  moral  obligation  to  act 
in  any  such  action.  They  stress  that  our  government 
Diuinue  to  respect  the  basic  rights  of  all  persons, 

cial  attention  to  the  rights  of  immigrants  and 
\  s.  hi  our  defense  of  the  common  good,  we  must 
lose  sight  of  the  basic  ideals  of  freedom,  fairness  and 
CSS  that  are  hallmarks  of  our  societ;/.  They  add  that 
1st  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  captin-ed  by  fear,  and  we 
lot  trade  freedom  for  security, 
uing  again  that  no  injustice  legitimizes  the  horror 
ce  experienced,  they  remind  all  that  a  more  just 
will  be  a  more  peaceful  world,  and  they  recall  the 


ringing  words  of  ^(jpe  raul  vi:  'l;  ;, .         c         c^.  :rk 
for  justice."  In  light  of  diis,  they  mention  certain  situations 
that  must  receive  urgent  attendon,  among  them  the 
Israeli-Palestinian  conflict,  the  suffering  of  people  in  Iraq, 
the  widespread  abuse  of  human  rights,  poverty,  corrupdon 
and  hopelessness.  All  these  are  exploited  by  terrorists  for 
their  own  ends.  The  establishment  of  a  more  just  interna- 
tional, social  and  polidcal  order  is  a  responsibility  incum- 
bent upon  us,  given  the  prominence  of  our  country.  WTiile 
our  first  responsibility  is  to  the  common  good  of  our  own 
society,  we  have  an  inescapable  obligation  to  promote  the 
global  common  good  as  well. 

Specifically,  the  bishops  restate  their  support  tor  real 
security'  for  Israel  and  the  establishment  of  a  viable  state 
for  Palesdnians.  They  deplore  the  condnuing  comprehen- 
sive economic  sanctions  against  Iraq  that  are  causing  hor- 
rendous suffering.  They  call  further  attention  to  the  sys- 
tematic campaign  of  terror  being  waged  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Sudan  against  its  own  people. 

Turning  to  the  essential  tasks  of  our  own  community 
of  faith,  the  bishops  point  out  that  our  changed  world 
requires  us  to  approach  these  tasks  with  new  urgency  and 
concentration.  The}'  call  on  Catholics  to  join  in  a  National 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Peace  on  Jan.  1 ,  2002,  and  urge 
Catholics  to  fast  one  day  a  week  as  a  sacrifice  for  justice, 
peace  and  for  the  protection  of  innocent  human  life.  They 
note  that  this  is  a  time  to  share  the  church's  teaching  on 
war  and  peace  and  urge  dialogue  with  other  (christians  and 
with  other  faith  communities.  The  bishops  exhort  all  to 
witness  to  our  values  of  mutual  respect,  human  dignity  and 
respect  for  life.  In  our  quest  for  securit\'  we  must  not 
embrace  discrimination. 

THIS  IS  ALSO  A  TIME  FOR  GENEROUS  and  sacrificial  giving. 
Catholic  Relief  Services  is  providing  critical  aid  to 
refugees  and  doing  invaluable  work  throughout  C^entral 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East.  Catholic  C^harities  throughout 
the  United  States  is  providing  assistance  to  those  affected 
by  the  attacks.  These  are  but  two  of  the  ways  we  stand  in 
solidarit)'  with  all  those  whose  lives  are  at  risk  and  whose 
dignit\'  is  denied  in  this  dangerous  world. 

Finally,  the  bishops  remind  us  that  we  need  to  turn  to 
God  and  to  one  another  in  hope.  Hope  assures  us  that, 
with  Ci(jd's  grace,  we  will  see  our  way  through  what  now 
seems  such  a  daunting  challenge.  Living  out  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  these  days  of  trial,  we  must  be  nour- 
ished by  prayer,  penance  and  acts  of  charity  and  solidarity. 
1  hen  we  will  be  strengthening  our  communit)'  of  faith 
and  hope. 
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RUSSIAN  PRESIDENT  AT  NEW  YORK  ORTHODOX  CATHEDRAL.  Russian  President  Vladimir  Pu1  a 
his  wife,  Lyudmlla,  join  Orthodox  Bishop  Mercurius  of  Zaraisk,  left,  as  Father  Viktor  Tsheshkcjy 
swings  a  thurible  burning  incense  during  a  service  at  St.  Nicholas  Orthodox  Cathedral  In  Newtorl 
City  on  Nov.  15.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


Trappists  Open  New  Library  to 
Ecumenical  Community 

On  Sunday,  Nov.  1 1,  the  IVappist  com- 
inunit}'  at  Mepkin  Abbey,  outside 
(Charleston,  S.C.,  dedicated  the  new 
Clare  Bocjthe  Luce  Library'.  Located 
near  the  burial  site  ot  the  congressvvom- 
an,  ambassador,  journalist  and  play- 
\s  right,  the  $3.1  million  state-of-the-art 
tacilit)'  was  fimded  largely  by  the  Llenry 
Luce  Foimtlation  ot  New  York  to 
encourage  religious,  ecumenical  and 
theological  conversati(jn  in  the  South- 
east. 

Lhe  library's  collection  numbers 
some  50,000  volumes,  including  patris- 
tic, medieval  and  monastic  theolog)', 
philosophy  and  art  history.  The  Lau- 
rens Conference  Room  in  the  libraiy 
sponsors  lectures  by  noted  Catholic 
scholars  and  hosts  a  wide  \  ariet}'  ot 
meetings,  including  ecumenical  groups 
and  environmental  planners.  The  aim 
ot  the  monastery  is  to  share  its  L700- 
year-okl  Benedictine  and  CCistercian  tra- 
dition v\  ith  the  spiritual  public  in  an 
area  w  here  only  three  percent  ot  the 
population  is  Catholic  and  where 
libraries  and  seminaries  are  scarce. 

Present  tor  the  dedication  were 
Henry  Luce  III,  C.E.O.  and  chairman 
ot  the  Henr\-  Luce  Foundation,  as  well 
as  other  foundation  boartl  members, 
l)ishn))s,  ecumenical  leaders,  politicians 
ami  benefactors.  Major  addresses  were 
gi\  eii  by  South  Carolina  Supreme 
CCourt  (Jiiet  justice  Jean  H.  Toal  and 
l^adislas  Orsy,  S.j.,  ot  the  Cieorgetow  ii 
L'ni\crsit\'  Law  (Center. 

Eastern  Rite  Encounter 

Lhe  nation's  I<"astern-rite  bishops  ha\e 
agreed  to  g.ither  with  their  (Canadian 
coimterparts  foi-  ,i  joint  "encounter"  in 
2004,  said  Bishop  ii.isil  Schott  of  the 
B\  zantine  Diocese  ol  Parma,  Ohio. 

The  decision  was  maiic  on  Xon".  1  3  at  a 
meeting  of  Eastern-rite  bishops  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  L'.S.  bishops'  fall 
general  meeting  in  Washington,  D.(C., 
on  Xo\.  12-13.  Lhe  nature  antl  site  of 


such  an  encounter  is  not  yet  set.  Bishop 
Schott  said.  But  it  w  as  tlecided  that  the 
meeting  could  build  on  the  "positi\'e 
ettects"  ot  a  similar  meeting  ot  East- 
ern-rite bishops  ot  the  Americas  anil 
Oceania  held  in  Boston  in  \'-)^>'>,  he 
added. 


Catliolic  Near  East  Assistance 

The  (Catholic  Near  I'Cast  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation, through  its  support  of  PCastern 
churches  throughout  Asia,  promotes 
"ecclesial  biodiversity"  saitl  its  direc- 
tor, Msgr.  Robert  Stern,  m  an  address 
t{)  the  U.S.  bishops  on  No\ .  1  3. 
Because  most  of  the  L^.S.  bishops  are  of 
the  Latin  rite,  the\'  shouKl  appreciate 
that  Catholic  Near  least's  work  "pre- 
ser\'es  a  tremendous,  precif)us  iliversi- 
t\',"  .Monsignor  Stern  said  during  the 
bishojis'  fall  general  meeting  in  Wash- 
mgton.  Monsignor  Stern  lauded  the 
work  of  the  FCastern  churches,  especial- 


ly their  work  to  "bridge  traditions 
between  Rome  and  the  Orthodox 
church.  In  that  effort  the  Eastern 
churches  draw  on  their  liturgical  t| 
tions  anti  their  support  of  the  Hoi 
See,  he  said,  "and,  tor  the  most  p.i 
it  successfully."  Catholic  Near  Ea 
able  to  distribute  about  $20  millio 
\ear  in  assistance  to  Eastern  chun. 
according  to  Monsignor  Stern. 


Plea  to  Reinvestigate  Romer( 
Case 

\  SaKadoran  chinxii  official  has 
the  Inter-American  Commission  ( 
I  hunan  Rights  to  pressure  the  Sal 
ran  government  to  investigate  sen 
the  L>80  murder  of  Archbishop  ( ' 
A.  Romero.  l"he  Salvadoran  govei 
ment  has  not  complied  w  ith  a  con 
sion  ilecision  last  \'ear  asking  for  a 
reopening  of  the  case  and  the  abn 
tion  of  an  anmest\'  law  prexentinu 
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from  being  l)r()ught  to  trial,  said 
I  a  Julia  Hcrnandc/,,  tlircctor  of  the 
i  aid  office  of  the  Archdiocese  ot 
iaivador.  "The  state  is  i)r()teeting 
lurdcrcrs  and  plotters,"  she  told 
dHc  News  Service  Nov.  1  5  atter 
y-ing  before  the  commission, 
1  is  part  of  the  Organization  of 
ican  States.  The  Archbisho]) 
;ro  case  is  still  important  because 
ws  the  high  degree  of  impunity 
ixists  in  the  country,  she  said. 

inal  Dulles  on  Culture 

•ecent  terrorist  attacks  in  the 
j  ;d  States  are  an  opportunity  for 
,  atholic  C^hurch  to  influence 
t  ican  culture  significantly,  said 
:nal  Avery  Dulles,  an  internation- 
acognized  theologian.  The  terror- 
acks  have  the  potential  to  "shake 
t  of  our  individualism,  hedonism 
onsumerism,"  he  said.  Historical- 
S.  Catholics  have  not  had  a  major 
:t  on  U.S.  culture,  and  many  have 
mbed  to  its  negative  con- 
risni,  opening  up  a  chasm  between 
faith  and  their  American  culture, 
d.  The  immigration  that  flows 
culturally  (Catholic  areas  such  as 
1^  America  also  has  the  potential  for 
i|  ising  the  church's  influence  on 
I:  ican  culture,  he  said.  Cardinal 
l'  s,  a  Jesuit  who  is  a  professor  at 
:|  lam  University  in  New  York, 
|;  on  Nov.  13  at  the  John  Paul  II 
I  iral  Center  in  Washington,  D.C., 
i  "The  Impact  of  the  Catholic 

Ich  on  American  Culture." 

I  3re  Common  Values  With 
I  Ihlsts,  Says  Pope 

.iiid's  tin\'  (Catholic  minorit\  must 
L  .itiaiti  to  share  the  (iospel  w  ith 
s  and  to  explore  common  s|iiritual 
I  ^  uith  the  nation's  Budtlhist 

ity,  Pope  John  Paul  II  said.  In 
!  iilar.  Catholics  and  Buddhists 
I  (1  share  their  experiences  of 

sticism  and  contemplation,  he 
'  'le  bishops  of  Thailand  in  a  mes- 
'  latetl  Nov.  16.  The  bishops  were 

'J,  their  nd  Hiniiin  visits  to  the  \'ati- 
I  I  report  on  the  status  ot  the 
li  in  'i'hailantl,  where  Catholics 
lip  less  than  I  jiercent  of  the  pop- 
'n.  \bout '^5  percent  of  the  Thai 


pojiulation  is  iJuddhist. 


Religious  Freedom  Linked  to 
Human  Rights 

Religious  freedom  is  "the  very  heart  of 
human  rights,"  with  "its  h)undation  in 
human  nature  itself,"  the  \'atican  said 
in  a  statement  to  the  United  Nations  in 
New  York.  "  The  right  to  life  anti  the 
right  to  freedom  of  religion  or  belief 
are  the  basic  jiremises  for  human  exis- 
tence," Archbishop  Renato  R.  Martino, 
the  Vatican's  U.N.  nuncio,  said.  But, 
while  deploring  "too  many  cases  ot  reli- 
gious repression"  in  the  world,  the  nun- 
cio also  condenuied  "violence  in  the 
name  of  religious  belief."  Archbishop 
Martino  read  the  statement  on  Nov.  13 
to  a  committee  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  reviewing  questions  of  human 
rights. 


Bishops'  Conference  Highlights 

The  new  |Mesitlent  of  the  L  .S.  (Confer- 
ence of  Oatholic  Bishops  called  on  the 
church  to  "respond  pastorally  to  never- 
before-experienced  challenges"  in  the 
world's  current  troubled  times.  In  his 
first  address  to  the  bishops  on  Nov.  14 
at  their  fall  general  meeting  after  being 
elected  president  the  day  before.  Bishop 
Wilton  D.  CJregory  of  Belleville,  III., 
said  he  realizes  he  comes  to  the  office  at 
"a  very  troubled  time  in  human  histoiT-' 
Bishop  (iregorv  said  the  new  and  devel- 
oping circumstances  of  the  worKI  call 
for  religious  leaders  to  "pledge 
ourselves  to. ..the  achievement  of 
true  peace  and  justice  among  all  peo- 
ples." 

In  an  extensive  tliscussion  on  Now  13 
of  new  Vatican  norms  for  liturgical 
translations,  the  U.S.  bishops  ex|)ressed 
a  w  ide  range  of  critical  reservations  but 
indicated  the  norms  ma}'  not  be  as  rigid 
or  difficult  to  work  with  as  initial 
reports  and  reactions  hatl  suggested. 
The  bishops  devotetl  almost  the  entire 
afternoon  session  on  the  second  (.lay  of 
their  meeting  in  Washington,  D.(]., 
from  Nov.  12  to  15  to  a  discussion  of 
I ,ititr\rjiiiii  Aiithcntiiiiiii  ("  The  Authentic 
Liturgy").  That  (.locument,  issued  last 
May  by  the  Vatican  (Congregation  for 
Divine  Worship  and  the  Sacraments, 
sets  new  norms  tor  translating  liturgical 
texts  into  local  languages  and  tor  struc- 


turing international  liturgical  transla- 
tion commissions. 

The  bishops  sent  an  English  transla- 
tion of  the  new  (Icncnil  Instruction  of  the 
Rom/iii  Misstil  back  to  the  translators  for 
reconsideration  in  light  of  a  recent  Vat- 
ican instruction  on  translations  for  the 
liturgy.  Archbishop  Oscar  H.  Lipscomb 
of  Mobile,  Ala.,  chairman  of  the  bish- 
ops' (Coiumittee  on  Liturgy,  said  the 
coiumittee  recommended  remanding 
the  tlocument  tor  further  revision 
because  the  translation — completed 
before  the  new  instruction  on  transla- 
tions had  come  out — was  not  consis- 
tently in  accord  with  that  instruction. 
Lhe  bishops  voted  135  to  8  to  remand 
the  document  to  the  International 
Commission  on  English  in  the  Liturgy, 
the  body  formed  by  English-speaking 
bishops'  conferences  to  develop  com- 
mon L.nglish  texts  from  Latin  liturgical 
documents. 

On  Nov.  14  the  bishops  adopted 
national  norms  implementing  general 
church  law  on  lay  preaching  antl  quali- 
fications for  those  who  explain 
Catholic  teaching  on  radio  and  televi- 
sion. I  hey  approved  the  norms  for  lay 
preaching  by  a  vote  ot  1*^0  to  20. 
Norms  governing  (Catholics  who  regu- 
larly expound  (Catholic  teaching  on 
radio  or  television  were  approved  210 
to  2.  For  clergy  or  religious  w  ho  par- 
ticipate in  broadcast  programs  treating 
faith  or  morals,  the  bishops  adopted 
U.S.  norms  by  a  vote  of  208  to  3.  All 
three  items  must  receive  a  /rcognitio,  or 
approval,  from  the  I  loly  See  befi)re 
they  can  take  effect. 

With  little  discussion,  the  L'.S. 
(Catholic  bishops  voted  on  Nov.  15  on 
a  pastoral  statement  that  encourages 
efforts  U)  make  the  church  more  hos- 
pitable to  Asians  and  Pacific  Islanders. 
Because  it  came  up  in  the  last  minutes 
ot  their  fi)ur-tla\'  meeting,  however, 
there  were  too  few  bishojis  in  the 
room  to  constitute  the  two-thirds  of 
the  membership  needed  to  approve 
the  document,  so  balloting  was  to  be 
completed  by  mail.  1  he  result  v\  ill  be 
announced  by  the  staff  ot  the  L'.S. 
Conference  of  (Catholic  Bishops.  The 
statement  is  broadly  supjiortetl  by  the 
bishops,  and  it  is  expected  to  be 
approved  without  difficulrv. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  ottier  sources. 
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An  Advent  of  Mourning 

^The  example  of  St.  Clare's 
parish  reminds  us  that  evil  is 
not  triumphant.' 


Am  I  \  1  lircKONS,  and  still 
the  mourning  continues  in 
and  around  New  York.  The 
news  itrings  stories  of  iiattle- 
licUl  successes  in 
Afghanistan  ant!  heartening  reports  of 
men  and  v\()men  celelirating  their  lil)er- 
ation  from  the  I  ahlian.  But  the  war 
news  hrings  Httle  cheer  to  many  homes 
in  the  New  York  area.  The  memorial 
.Masses  go  on. 

Several  neighhorhoods  were  particu- 
larly hard  hit.  At  St.  Agnes  (Cathedral  in 
Rockville  Centre  on  Long  Island,  a  lec- 
tor read  the  names  of  more  than  two 
do/en  parishioners  missing  in  the 
attacks.  Included  among  them,  the  lectcjr 
noted,  v\ere  his  son  ami  son-in-law. 

One  place  where  the  grie\ing  has 
heeii  prolounil  and  terrihlv  prolonged  is 
the  parish  in  which  mv  father  gn.-w  up 
and  in  which  I  was  hapti/ed.  St.  (Glare's, 
on  the  southern  shore  ot  Staten  Islaml 
has  a  mix  of  cops,  firefighters  and  \'oung 
office  workers — a  wonderfid  sort  of 
di\ersit\,  e\en  within  a  predominately 
white  congregation.  Much  has  been 
made,  in  the  \ew  ^  ork  nev\  spapers  an_\  - 
wa\,  of  what  a  profoundly  Catholic 
tiMgeily  Sept.  1  1  was.  It  was  not  iust  the 
cops  and  firefighters,  representinn'  as 
they  do  particularly  (Catholic  institu- 
tions, hut  also  man\  of  the  traders  in  the 
hard-hit  brokerage  houses.  The  New 
\'ork  l  imes  took  notice  in  a  ])age  one 
story  on  No\.  4  pointing  out  that  the 
civil  servants  and  the  white-collar  office 
workers  often  came  from  the  same 
(Catholic  schools,  that  the  office  workers 
(and  more  than  a  few  of  the  civil  ser- 
vants) attended  local  Catholic  colleges 
like  Fordham  and  St.  John's. 

On  the  streets  of  St.  Clare's  parish, 
that  commingling  of  Catholics  seeming- 


ly divided  by  their  work  but  united  in 
their  faith,  interests  and  values,  is  ver\' 
apparent.  Cops  live  next  door  to  men 
and  women  who  wear  business  suits  for 
the  daily  train  ride  to  "the  city,"  as  Man- 
hattan is  called  in  these  parts.  Firefight- 
ers throw  block  parties  with  their  law\  er 
neighbors.  It  is  a  mix  not  founti  in  some 
of  suburhia's  wealthier  enclaves. 

Then  again,  St.  Clare's  is  not  a  sub- 
urban parish,  despite  appearances.  Its 
parishioners  tend  to  own  their  ow  n 
homes  with  backyards  and  a  grill,  but  it's 
srill  New  York  Cit>'. 

Thirt}'  people  from  St.  (dare's  lost 
their  li\'es  on  Se|it.  11.  kdeven  of  them 
were  firefighters.  Some  of  the  most 
heart-reniling  funerals  and  memorial 
Masses  have  been  in  St.  Cdare's  red-brick 
church,  like  the  one  for  Louis  J.  Modaf- 
feri,  the  captain  of  Staten  Island's  Rescue 
C]om|)any  ,s.  Like  the  cit\''s  other  rescue 
companies — the  New  Y(jrk  Fire  Depart- 
ment's elite  troops — Rescue  .s  was  wiped 
out  on  Sept.  1 1 . 

With  the  go\  ernor  of  New  York,  the 
mayor  and  other  political  figures  joining 
the  .\lodafferi  family  in  their  grief,  the 
fire  commissioner  announced  that  (Cap- 
tain Modafferi  had  been  promuted 
posthumously.  "We'll  now  refer  to  hun 
as  Battalion  (diief  Louis  Modafferi,"  the 
commissioner  toKl  mournei's. 

Msgr.  josejih  Mur}ih\  is  the  pastor 
of  St.  (dare's,  and  he  celebrated  the 
Mass  for  Battalion  (diief  Modafferi.  It 
has  been  a  horrible  autumn  for  the 
priest.  I  called  him  because  of  my  long- 
time connection  to  St.  (dare's — not  onh' 
was  I  baptized  there  (or  so  I'm  told),  but 
I  went  U)  Mass  there  with  my  grandpar- 
ents, who  lived  down  the  street,  and  I 
worked  for  a  couple  of  \'ears  as  an 
un]>aid  janitor  in  the  parish  school.  Aly 


father,  a  one-time  sttulent  at  St.  ( 
and  a  firefighter  based  down  the  - 
(across  from  my  grandparents'  hi; 
cleaned  the  school  gym  on  Sui 
nights.  I  gave  him  a  hand,  but  not  \li 
out  a  price — he  let  me  shoot  hoops  \jei 
we  were  finished. 

Monsignor  Murphy  said  that  ii 
48  years  as  a  priest,  "I've  never  c\ 
enced  so  much  sorrow.  Going  tjai 
these  funerals  and  memorial  Mass}, 
have  felt  terribly  sad.  'Lhis  is  the  i 
painful  period  in  my  life."  On  a  si 
day  several  weeks  after  the  attack 
Clare's  celebrated  four  memorial  \ 
es.  Many  are  for  parents  whose  chil 
attend  the  parish's  thriving  school. 

Lhe  grief  and  sorrow  of  survk 
anil  loved  ones  is  unknowable.  Bii! ' 
too,  is  the  pain  of  the  priests  who 
had  to  minister  to  so  many  peo|ik 
so  many  young  people.  "One  of  tlu 
funeral  senices  we  did  was  for  a  \' 
family,"  Monsignor  Alurphy  said, 
family  had  already  scheduled  a  ba| 
for  their  child  for  the  Sunday  after 
1 1 .  The  day  before  the  funeral,  du 
dm's  widow  asked  if  she  could  ha\i 
baptism  as  part  of  the  funeral  M.i 
was  one  of  the  most  mo\ing  expern 
I've  ever  seen:  a  hmeral  for  the  tatl 
baptism  for  the  child." 

Monsignor  Alurphv  said  he  doov 
best  to  counsel  the  grief-stricken,  ti 
them  know  that  I  care,  to  reach  o  i 
them  in  any  way  I  can."  1  he  exhau  n 
in  his  \oice  was  evident. 

But  just  as  he  reminds  families 
the\  are  not  alone,  he  also  is  not  .i 
I  he  parish  established  several  mini 
to  help  sunivors,  and  the  responsi 
been  o\erw  helming.  .A  close-knit  pjis| 
communit)  became  closer  still  as  p;  ' 
ioners  donateil  time,  money  and  c 
rise  to  help  their  neighbors.  Hundrt  > 
people,  Alonsignor  Mur[ih\-  said, 
come  forward. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  silver  lini 
the  horror  of  Sept.  1 1.  But  the  ex;i 
of  St.  (dare  s,  ami  many  other  pai 
in  and  around  New  York  and,  for,ii< 
matter,  the  rest  of  the  country,  at  fa 
reminds  us  that  e\  il  is  not  triumphal!  ■ 

V\'ith  God's  help,  that  thoughiW 
help  the  grieving  through  their  AcpI 
season.  Terry  Go/i 
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SOMETIMES  OUR  CHURCHES  DON'T  HAVE  PEWS. 


But  the  one  thing  we  can't  do  without  is  priests  to  adnnmister  the  sacraments  to  over 
500,000  practicing  Catholics.  The  spiritual  need  is  great.  But  so  are  the  rewards.  As  a 
priest  you  can  serve  full  time  in  the  Army  or  part  time  m  the  Army  Reserve  (usually  two 
days  a  month,  plus  two  weeks  a  year).  After  all,  America's  soldiers  can  do  without  pews, 
but  not  without  you. 

For  more  information  about  specific  opportunities  and  benefits,  call  an  Army  Chaplain 
at  1-800-452-7617. 
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God  IS  always  maiving  overtures  to  each  of  us. 

Does  God  Communicatd 

With  Me? 

-  BY  WILLI  AM  A.  BARRY  - 

^  "^J"    ■  JT"  (>L  s\>  i  iiA  l  (;()!)  \v.\Nrs  to  engage  in  a  relationship  of  mutualit)' 
i      with  each  f)t  us,  and  vou  indicate  that  God  communicates  with  us.  But 
I  don't  hear  God  speaking  to  me."  I  can  imagine  someone  responding 
H  in  this  way  to  my  article  "WTiy  Do  You  Pray?"  (Am.  6/4).  I  would  like 

to  answer  the  questi(jn  of  the  title  as  best  I  can. 
In  the  earlier  article  I  argued  that  Ciod  creates  the  w  orld  in  order  to  invite  each  one  of 


WILLIAM  A.  BARRY,  S.J.,  the  author  of  numerous  books  on  prayer  and  spiritual  direction,  Is 
co-leader  of  part  of  the  Jesuit  formation  program  in  Weston.  Mass..  for  the  New  England 

Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
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us  into  a  relarionship  of  intimacv,  friendship  or  mutuality.  It 
this  is  true,  then  God  is  akvays  making  overtures  to  each  of 
us,  is  aKvav's  communicating  with  each  of  us.  So  the  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  title  is  yes,  and  the  real  question 
should  be,  "How  do  I  pay  attention  to  Gods  communica- 
tion?" CtocI,  the  creator  of  die  universe,  is  not  the  god  of  the 
deists,  one  who  created  the  world  and  then  left  it  to  earn'  on 
by  itself,  much  as  a  clockmaker  makes  a  watch.  As  Ignatius  of 
Loyola  wrote  in  the  Spiritiinl  Exercises,  God  is  always  at  work 
in  this  universe,  calling  us  to  intimacy  and  friendship  with 
Ciotl  and  with  one  another.  So  the  question  is:  "How  does 
Ciod  communicate  with  me — or  with  anyone?" 

VVlien  we  are  attracted  to  anyone  or  anything,  we  are 
atti'acted  by  the  existing  beauty  of  that  person  or  diing.  But 
we  do  not  exist  until  Clod  desires  us  into  existence.  In  so 
desiring  us,  God  makes  us  desirable  to  God  and  to  others 
and  desirous  f;/"(iod.  G'ods  action  of  desiring  us  into  exis- 
tence is  not  a  once-Ior-all  act  in  the  past;  it  is  ongoing,  ever 
present.  At  eveiy  moment  of  our  existence  we  are  being  cre- 
ated bv  Ciods  desire  lor  us. 

Do  w  e  experience  this  creative  desire  of  Ciod?  I  believe 
so.  P'verv  so  often  we  are  almost  overcome  by  a  desire  for 
"wc  know  not  what"  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  filled  with  a 
sense  ot  well-being.  At  these  moments  we  are  exjieriencing 
Ciod's  creative  desire  for  us  and  our  <jwn  corresponding 
desire  tor  Ciod.  Ciod  is  the  object  ot  this  desire  for  "we  know- 
not  what,"  tor  the  all,  tor  what  we  cannot  even  name.  In 
Anne  lyler's  novel  Dinner  nt  tlx'  Homesick  Restiiurunt,  we  find 
a  description  ot  such  an  experience.  An  old  woman.  Pearl 
l  ull,  asks  her  son  t(j  read  from  her  chililhood  diaiT.  It  seems 
that  betore  she  dies,  Pearl  w  ants  to  remember  an  experience 
she  had  w  ritten  about  long  ago: 

Early  this  morning  1  went  out  behind  the  house  to 
weed.  Wks  kneeling  in  the  dirt  b\'  the  stable  with  my 
pinatore  a  mess  and  perspiration  rolling  down  my 
back,  w  iped  mv  face  on  m\  slee\e,  reached  for  the 
trowel,  and  all  at  once  thought,  \\'h\- 1  believe  diat  at 
just  this  moment  I  am  absolutely  happy.  The  Bedloe 
girls  [liano  scales  were  tloaring  out  her  window.. .and 
a  bottle  tly  was  bu/./,ing  in  the  grass,  and  I  saw  that  I 
was  kneeling  on  such  a  beautiftil  green  little  planet.  I 
don't  care  what  else  might  come  about,  I  have  had 
this  moment.  It  belongs  to  me. 

Over  and  over  again  I  have  found  that  people  respcjntl  posi- 
tiveh'  when  1  ask  whether  they  have  had  experiences  like 
this.  These  are  experiences  (jf  CJods  communication  to  us. 

Once  when  1  was  tliscussing  such  experiences  with  a  class 
ot  graduate  students,  an  /\usti-alian  nun  spoke  up.  She  had 
had  such  experiences,  but  she  had  als(j  had  experiences  that 
were  difterent.  She  had  worked  in  die  inner  cit\'  ot  one  ot 
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Austi-alia's  large  cities.  Often  in  the  evening,  after  an  exhai  - 
ing  day,  she  would  take  time  for  prayer  and  would  be  o\  - 
come  by  sobs  ot  deep  sorrow.  In  the  quiet  that  follow  c  1 
asked  her  whedier  she  would  want  to  have  more  such  exp(  - 
ences.  She  said,  "Yes,  but  not  only  those."  In  die  class  the 
was  a  deep  silence.  I  believed  dien,  and  still  believe  now,  tit 
she  had  experienced  Gods  sorrow  at  what  we  have  donto 
this  "beautiful  green  little  planet."  I  have  come  to  beli  i 
that  when  we  spontaneously  experience  great  sorrow  , 
compassion  tor  another  human  being,  we  are  experienc 
Ciod  s  own  ccjmpassion. 

The  prophet  Hosea  fell  helplessly  in  love  with  a  pro 
tute  and  continued  to  love  her  in  spite  of  her  contim 
infidelity.  As  he  pondered  his  own  passion,  he  realized  i 
he  was  experiencing  some  of  God's  own  pathos  over  fai 
less  Israel.  VVhen  we  really  love  and  forgive  someone  \ 
has  done  us  wrong,  I  believe,  we  are  experiencing  Cii 
love  and  forgiveness.  David  Fleming,  S.J.,  maintains  i 
when  we  pray  in  the  First  Week  of  St.  Ignatius'  Spirii 
Exercises  for  shame  and  confusion  because  of  our  sins  .< 
the  sinful  condition  of  our  world,  we  are  asking  to  exp 
ence  Jesus'  shame  and  conftision  as  a  human  being  for  wu 
human  beings  have  done  to  other  human  beings,  to  I 
planet  antl  to  Ciod.  In  other  words,  we  are  asking  to  expi 
ence  God's  shame  and  contusion  over  us  sinners.  11 
prophet  iMicah  puts  these  poignant  words  of  complain! 
Ciod's  mouth:  "O  m\  people,  what  have  I  done  to  you: 
what  have  I  wearied  you?  Answer  nie"  (6:3).  The  creato 
the  universe  begs  his  people  for  an  answer,  almost  as  it  ] 
/Jetl  antl  ashamed  at  what  they  have  done.  This  sounds 
the  shame  and  confusion  tor  which  Ignatius  asks 
retreatant  to  pray.  Perhaps  when  we  experience  such  sh,  i. 
and  conftision  at  our  own  sins  and  at  the  horrors  perpett- 
ed  l)y  our  tellow  human  beings,  we  are  experiencing  Gl 
communication  to  us. 

I  have  met  people  who  show  tremendous  compas^r 
tor  others.  One  is  a  pastoral  care  worker  in  a  hospital,  m( 
is  often  moved  to  tears  of  compassion  for  suffer 
patients.  Her  heart  is  nearly  broken  by  the  sufferin; 
these  strangers  who  become  her  family.  Another  is  a  i 
whose  wife  is  suffering  trom  a  brain  disease  that 
changed  her  personality.  He  told  me  how  he  loved  he 
much  and  how  his  heart  was  broken  that  she  no  lor 
knew  how  much  he  loved  her.  Wlien  I  hear  ot  experiei 
like  these,  tears  well  up  in  my  eyes;  I  teel  an  awe 
warmth  that  convinces  me  that  I  am  in  the  presenci 
Ciod,  a  Ciod  who  loves  others  through  the  hearts  of  tl 
peojile.  When  we  experience  compassion  tor  others  ' 
are  suffering,  we  are  experiencing  God's  compassion.  (> 
is  communicating  to  us  and  through  us  to  the  other. 

Recently  I  acted  generously  without  premeditation 
tact,  as  I  described  it  later,  it  was  an  act  of  spontant  > 
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rosity  for  which  I  could  not  take  credit.  I  had  been 
ling  to  use  a  gift  certificate  for  some  books  tor  mv  scU, 
\,  at  kinch,  I  asked  an  elderly  Jesuit  it  he  could  use 
:  classical  (]D's.  1  do  not  know  where  this  idea  came 
,  but  when  he  said  he  would  like  some  ot  Beethoven's 
ihonies,  I  just  went  out  and  used  the  gift  certificate  tor 
,.  While  I  was  doing  this,  I  never  thought  of  mvselt  as 
rous;  in  fact,  I  did  not  think  of  myself  at  all.  This  is  not 
sual  way  of  acting,  as  you  can  tell  by  the  fact  that  I  was 
ised  by  it.  In  this  situation,  I  believe  I  experienced 
5  generosity  poured  out  in  me.  It  reminded  me  of  an 
•ience  recorded  by  Frederick  Buechner  in  his  memoir, 
iacred  Journey.  He  had  just  signed  the  contract  tor  his 
novel.  As  he  left  the  publishers  office,  he  ran  into  a 
y&  classmate  who  was  working  as  a  messenger  boy. 
id  of  feeling  some  pride  that  he  had  succeeded  while 
:lassmate  had  not,  he  felt  sadness,  even  shame,  and 
ed,  as  he  writes,  "that,  in  the  long  run,  there  can  be 
al  joy  for  anybody  until  there  is  joy  finally  for  us  all." 
lys  that  he  can  take  no  credit  for  this  insight  or  this 
g.  "What  I  felt  was  something  better  and  truer  than  I 
or  than  I  am,  and  it  happened,  as  perhaps  all  such 
s  do,  as  a  gift."  When  we  are  surprised  by  feelings, 
:s  and  insights  that  are  "something  better  and  truer" 
we  are,  I  maintain,  we  are  experiencing  God's  pres- 
Irawing  us  into  union  with  God  and  with  all  others. 


What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  pay  attention  to  our 
ex[ierience  as  the  privileged  place  where  God  communi- 
cates to  us.  Our  God  is  actively  involved  in  this  world  and 
w  ith  each  (jf  us.  God  has  a  purpose  in  creadng  the  universe 
anil  each  of  us;  that  purpose  never  rests  nor  grows  weaiy.  If 
this  is  true,  then  we  are  the  objects  of  Ciod's  communica- 
tion at  every  moment  ot  our  existence.  God  is  always 
knocking  at  our  door,  as  it  were.  We  are  just  not  aware 
enough  at  the  time.  But  we  can  grow  in  awareness  if  we 
wish.  WTien  we  begin  to  pay  more  attention,  we  will  dis- 
cover, I  believe,  that  God's  communication  often  shows 
itself  in  those  times  when  we  torget  ourselves  and  are  con- 
cerned with  the  other,  whether  that  other  is  something  in 
nature  or  another  human  being. 

WTiile  Jesus  was  explaining  the  Scriptures  to  the  disci- 
ples on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  their  hearts  were  burning,  but 
they  did  not  pay  attention  to  this  fact  until  after  the  break- 
ing ot  bread.  Even  though  the\'  did  not  notice  the  burning 
of  their  hearts,  they  were  caught  up  in  the  words  of  this 
"stranger"  and  thus  were  experiencing  God's  communica- 
tion. WTien  thev  recalled  the  experience,  thev  recognized 
what  had  been  happening  on  the  road.  We  need  to  take 
time  to  look  back  over  our  day  to  see  where  our  hearts 
were  burning.  We  may  well  find  that  we  have  been  touched 
often  during  a  dav  bv  God.  Yes,  God  does  communicate  to 
each  one  of  us.  El 


.Who 
do  YOU 

lam? 

Jesus  invited  his  disciples  to 
serve  the  Gospel.  If  you  are 
exploring  a  call  to  ministry, 
we  invite  you  to  consider 
Aquinas  Institute  of  Theology. 

3642  Lindell  Boulevard 
St.  Louis,  MO  63108 
email:  aquinas(a>slu.edu 
www.al.edu 

Contact  the  Admissions  office 

800-977-3869 

314-977-3869 
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Graduate  Programs  in  Theology  and  Ministry: 


Master  of  Divinity 
Master  of  Arts  in  Theology 
Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Studies 
Master  of  Social  Work/ 
Pastoral  Studies  (Dual  Degree) 
Doctor  of  Ministry  in  Preaching 


Graduate  Certificate  in  Spiritual 
Direction 

Graduate  Certificate  in  Pastoral  Care 
Sabbatical  Program 
Summer  Preaching  Institute 
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INSTITUTE  JlOF  THEOLOGY 
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The  Pilgrim  Community '5 
Independent  Voice 


Creative  strategies  can  escape 
the  left-right  partisan  traps. 

11  V  CI,  \RI\1-:  i: .  COCHRAN 


C()\  I  FAiPORARV  CA  rH(iLic;s  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  articulate  the  relationship  between 
their  faith  and  their  political  commitments. 
Wlien  it  comes  to  the  traditional  left-right 
specn-um,  the  bod\-  of  social  teaching  developed  b)'  the 
church  on  the  deadi  penalt\',  abortion,  die  economy, 
die  family,  welfare  and  nuclear  w  eapons  is  a  notorious- 
ly poor  fit.  Cadiolic  teaching  seems  to  be  all  o\'er  die 
political  map.  This  appearance,  however,  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  incoherence,  but  a  reflection  of  the  ambition  of 
the  Catholic  tradition  to  reconfigure  political  maps. 

The  combination  ot  die  two-pait\'  s\'steni,  popular 
primaries  for  party  nominations  and  winner-take-all 
electoral  disti-icts  means  that  political  actitjii  is  defined 
in  left-right,  Democratic-Republican  terms.  If  one 
opts  for  die  IDemocratic  candidate  (in  most  elections), 
one  violates  commitment  to  the  gift  of  life.  If  one  opts 
Republican  (again,  in  most  elections),  one  commits  a 
similar  \iolation.  Tliird  parties  are  ineffectual. 

So  (^adiolics  must  admit  diat  we  hax  e  here  no  ooie 
home,  but  we  are  pilgrims  in  America  or,  like  the 
prophets  in  Israel,  "dissident  loyalists."  Our  lo\alt\-  to 
the  L'nited  States  and  its  political  system  is  limited  and 
conditional.  (This  is,  ol  course,  a  normative,  not  a 
descriptive  statement.  The  deepest  dilemma  of 
Catholicism  in  .America  is  diat  in  fact,  Cadiolics  are 
\  en;  ven"  comfortable  with  things  as  the\'  are.) 


Three  Ways  to  Be  a  Pilgrim  Community 

lo  rehise  partisan  politics,  howexer,  does  not  eliminate 
sQ-ategies  for  responding  to  the  dilemma  presented  by  the 

CLARKE  E.  COCHRAN  is  a  professor  of  political  science  at  Texas 
Tech  University.  This  article  is  excerpted  from  the  Shannon 
Lecture,  which  he  delivered  while  occupying  the  William  H. 
Shannon  Chair  in  Catholic  Studies  at  Nazareth  College, 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  during  the  spring  semester,  2001. 


challenges  ot  American  public  life.  There  are  three  wa\ 
the  church  to  be  a  pilginm  coniniunit\':  the  witness  of  fai 
living,  building  institutions  (jf  civil  societ\-  and  poli 
action. 

1 .  Faithful  ii-itncss  means  t(j  li\"e  one  s  life  and  to  forni 
(/atholic  communitv'  to  live  in  such  a  wa\'  as  to  wimessi 
life  is  a  tnft,  not  an  achievement.  It  is  to  live  in  a  wa\' 
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enges  the  comfortable  complacencies  and  [lersistent  evils 
merican  life. 

'.  Building  institutions  of  ci\  il  socieU'  means  to  create  and 
itain  llie  neit^hhorhoods,  unions,  cluhs  and  associations, 
iteer  organizations  and  parishes  thai  nourish  civic  identi- 
d  connect  one  person  to  another. 

.  Politiail  i/ition  refers  to  voting',  lobbying  and  demon- 
ng  diat  piLsh  the  policies  of  government  away  from  pres- 
ind  power  and  toward  justice  and  the  common  good, 
^hese  three  fomis  of  pilgrim  community  are  demanding, 
there  is  no  need  for  everyone  to  be  an  expert  or  an 
St  in  all  things,  especially  given  limitations  of  rime  and 
ledge.  Specializarion  is  permitted  and  necessan'.  Some 
ocus  attention  and  energ\'  on  abortion  politics,  others  on 
z,  others  on  building  neighborhood  communitv,  still 
s  on  health  care  or  Social  Security.  To  say  diis,  however, 
t  to  suggest  that  activists  in  one  area  may  ignore  the 
.connectedness  of  issues. 

ather,  the  aile  is  to  respect  the  work  and  commitments 
dvists  in  each  area  and  to  resist  the  temptation  to  diink 
ny  issue  must  be  die  most  important.  7  his  nile  applies 
itholie  institutions  as  well.  No  parish,  for  example,  can 
lly  engaged  in  all  arenas.  Parishes  with  different  edinic, 
ir  income  profiles  may  well  emphasize  different  min- 
i.  Political  action  coexists  with  and  draws  energy  fi'om 


worshi|),  feeding  the  poor,  caring  for  the  sick  and  educating 
\'outh.  But  eveiy  parish  should  monitor  .wwc  areas  of  [)(jlitical 
life.  Different  parishes  properly  take  on  different  issues — 
some  working  very  hard  for  Right-U)-Life,  odiers  advocating 
criminal  justice  reform,  still  others  building  homes  with 
I  labitat  for  I  lumanitv. 

(Catholic  ]K)litical  action  at  its  best  ck)es  not  take  the  path 
of  [partisan  politics,  but  the  way  of  an  independent  voice 
atklressing  specific  is,sues  regardless  of  their  place  on  the  par- 
tisan landscape.  (To  say  this  is  not  to  condemn  partisan  politi- 
cians, but  those  who  travel  that  path  have  a  very  difficult  time 
avoiding  permanent  moral  compromise.)  The  independent 
path  takes  positions  on  social  controversies  all  across  the 
political  spectrum,  but  not  arbitrarily  or  haphazardly.  Rather, 
it  sti^esses  the  untlerlving  connections  between  issues  that — 
though  considered  opposites  in  conventional  politics — are 
very  much  linked  in  C^atiiolic  social  thought. 

The  politics  of  a  pilgrim  community  is  open  to  cooperat- 
ing wixh  groups  on  some  issues  diat  it  opposes  on  others,  as 
long  as  it  resists  the  temptation  to  protect  temporan'  alliances 
by  keeping  silent  on  matters  of  disagreement.  It  can,  for 
example,  work  with  the  National  Organization  of  Women  on 
expanding  access  to  health  care  for  single  mothers,  even  while 
sG^ongly  disagreeing  widi  that  group's  support  for  abortion.  It 
can  work  with  the  C>hristian  Coalition  on  efforts  to  strengtli- 
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en  American  families,  even  while  speaking  out  against  the 
groups  positions  on  national  defense  or  welfare  policy.  That 
is,  Catholics  can  make  political  compromises  without  making 
moral  compromises.  A  (Catholic  legislator  who  opposes  the 
death  penalrv  can  legitimately  join  forces  with  another  leg- 
islator who  huors  it,  it  both  agree  on  a  moratorium  on  exe- 
cutions. 

An  Illustration:  Poverty 

How  might  this  general  approach  to  l)eing  neidier  left  nor 
right  work  in  practice?  The  facts  ot  poveity  are  familiar:  in  a 
time  ol  unparalleled  [irosperirv,  more  dian  one  ot  every  ten 
Americans  lives  below  the  po\ert\'  line,  v\  hich  is  itselt  excep- 
tionally stingy.  Thiity-five  million  poor  persons  equal  twice 
the  population  of  New  York. 

Poverty  falls  dispropoitionateh'  on  women  and  children, 
on  racial  minorities  antl  on  residents  of  mral  communities 
and  centi^al  cities.  The  causes  ot  povertv  are  deeply  in  dispute: 
racism,  sexism,  early  sexual  activit\',  \aolence,  dmgs,  indiviilual 
bad  choices,  economic  inequalitv',  a  changing  economy,  inet- 
fective  schools,  the  breakdown  ot  the  family.  There  is  no  sin- 
gle cause — and  dierefore  no  single  solution. 

All  are  plausible;  all  have  a  role.  Addressing  povertv 
requires  all  three  dimensions  of  a  prt)perly  Catholic  response: 
(1)  wimess,  (2)  building  civil  societ)'  and  (3)  paiticipation  in 
shaping  effective  government  programs.  Addressing  povem  s 
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many  causes  takes  us  across  left-right  lines,  across  govc- 
ment  and  religious  lines,  thus  contradicting  the  frequent  i- 
denc)'  to  exalt  one  ot  the  tiaree  dimensions  at  die  cxpensot 
the  odiers. 

Witness 

Catholics  must  do  more  than  rail  against  these  causes,  k 
Gospel  urges  Catholics,  as  individuals  and  as  faith  comm 
ties,  to  demonstrate  to  fellow  citizens  the  possibility  of  a 
ferent  way  of  living. 

C^harit)'  is  primaiy  in  diis  way  ot  life,  the  familiar  work 
mercy  that  tollow  from  Matthew  25 — donation  of  time  k 
money  and  talent  to  the  \'ulnerable:  the  sick,  the  home 
the  impnsoned.  C^atholics  who  wish  to  avoid  the  traps  of 
and  right  might  revive  the  tithe,  committing  10  percen 
their  incomes  (and  ot  parish  incomes)  to  meeting  hui 
needs  and  building  institutions  of  civil  society. 

New  practices  of  personal  and  tamily  life  also  wimess 
fomi  ot  life  different  from  die  culture  ot  power  and  su 
abundance  (Pope  John  Paul  IPs  phrase)  that  helps  to  1 
people  poor.  Cadiolic  tamilies  witness  against  poverty's  ca 
by  refusing  to  sulmiit  to  the  economy's  ethic  of  consumpt 
by  reftising  to  submit  to  the  culture  of  newer  and  larger 
by  rejecting  the  ethic  diat  onh'  success  matters. 

Because  racism,  se.xual  proniiscuit\'  and  family  viole 
are  also  causes  ot  poveily,  taidiftil  li\ing  be\'(jnd  left  and  r 
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seeking  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  to  serve  as  Ste 
Baystate      Chaplain.  Licensed  at  599  beds — a  tertiary  care 
HttaiA  Sysitni  referral  and  level  one  trauma  center,  we  are  the^ . 
largest  health  care  provider  in  Western  New  England. 

To  provide  both  pastoral  and  sacramental  ministry  to  Catholic 
patients  and  families.  To  collaborate  on  the  pastoral  care  teai 
with  inter-faith  chaplains  and  C.P.E.  students.  On-call  responsi 
ties  will  be  shared  with  a  diocesan  priest.  Celebrate  Mass  we< 
ly.  Euchanstic  ministers  (50+)  help  with  daily  distnbution  of  Cc 
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and  the  western  campus  of  Tufts  University  School  of  Medicin 
this  teaching  hospital  places  keen  emphasis  on  learning  and 
growing.  This  is  a  dynamic  and  appreciative  environment  for  tl 
role  of  spirituality  in  the  healing  process. 

We  are  looking  for  an  experienced  priest  with  effective  interpe 
sonal  skills  and  a  strong  commitment  to  holistic  care.  Qualific 
tions  include  ordination  and  a  master's  degree  from  an  accrec 
ed  school  of  theology,  four  units  of  C.P.E. ,  certification  througl 
the  N.A.C.C.  or  A.P.C.  A  competitive  wage  and  benefit  packag(5 
offered.  Western  New  England  offers  natural  beauty  and  distirl\ 
marked  seasons  with  activities  unique  to  each.  Artistic,  cultur. 
and  academic  opportunities  abound. 

Resumes  may  be  sent  to:  Dons  Rodriguez,  Recruitment  Officf 
Baystate  Health  System,  280  Chestnut  Street,  Springfield,  M/ 
01199.  Questions  may  be  directed  to:  Chaplain  Mary  Lewis 
Webb,  Department  of  Pastoral  Care,  (413)  794-0112. 
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,1  ns  witnessing  to  racial  harmony,  sexual  restraint  and  non- 
I  ;ncc  in  personal  lite.  1  low  gi-andly  countercultural  would 
j  ,  what  a  gloriously  dissident  community'  would  it  create, 
:!  atholics  preached  antl  practiced  sexual  intiniac\'  oiiK' 
ij  in  marriage  and  proclaimed  the  message  dial  senice  to 
.;  asts  and  h)rgi\  eness  o\  sinners — even  drug  addicts, 
j  'es  antl  murderers — are  the  most  distinctive  and  radical 
i  mandments  diat  C>hrist  left  his  disciples?  It  is  tragically 
I  ;nt  how  far  Cadiolics  are  from  such  a  witness. 

;  Society 

('atholic  (Church  is  uniquely  positioned  among  Ameri- 

luirches  to  fight  poverty  hv  repairing 

shattered  institutions  ol  civil  society. 

(ilics  know  how  to  huild  institutions. 

II  all  regions  of  the  United  States, 
'.  lolics  operate  schools,  food  pantries, 
I  care  agencies  and  social  sei-vices  (600 
1  itals,  500  health  centers,  1,000  nursing 
I  Ls,  1,500  Catholic  Charities  agencies). 
,  it  or  not — and  all  Catholics  hate  it  from 
J  to  time — we  are  an  institutional  church, 
r  mndant  endowment  for  attacking  pover- 
t  Rises  and  consequences. 

Catholic  institutions  are  not,  of  course, 
^  iiiK'  or  even  the  primaiy  institutions  of 
1  sdciety.  Thousands  of  religious  congregations,  neigh- 
1  )( )il  associations,  fraternal  orders  and  voluntar\'  associa- 
i<  populate  the  national  landscape.  These  connect  citi- 
t  with  one  another,  establish  habits  of  mutual 
e  'osibility,  keep  us  from  "bowling  alone."  Catholic  insti- 
ll ns  by  themselves  cannot  end  poverty  or  create  a  just 
D  cy,  but  diey  can  cooperate  with  their  Protestant,  Jewish 
r  lonsectarian  counterparts  and  with  government  to  do 
I  I  be  Catholic  is  to  make  common  cause  with  all  reli- 
1  t  ilths  and  all  political  movements  when  their  commit- 
1  s  to  justice,  human  dignity  and  the  common  good 

I  .cct. 

csponding  to  poverty  requires  cooperation  and  mutual 
I"  nge  between  government,  religious  and  civic  institu- 
i<  Therefore,  Cadiolics  should  be  prepared  to  work  with 
'i  lent  Bush's  Office  of  Faith-Basetl  and  C^ommunitv'  hii- 

-s,  as  Bishop  Joseph  M.  Sullivan  advocated  in  a  recent 
>^  III  America  (4/9).  That  initiative  cannot  substitute  for 
li  (leral  governments  anti-povert\'  responsibilities.  But  it 
>   important  recognition  of  what  Catholics  have  known 

II  >ng — Cadiolic  C^harities  works  in  ways  and  places  diat 
•I  .  assistance  cannot  work.  Other  church  and  civic  asso- 
1'  ns  should  be  invited  to  join  the  work. 

c  Policy 

n  e  are  some  things  that  government  does  best,  things 


that  churches  cannot  do.  Thomas  Massaro,  SJ.,  and  Man,' 
Jo  Bane  described  many  of  these  things  in  the  context  of 
next  year's  reauthorization  of  the  1996  welfare  reform  law 
(Am.,  3/12). 

Ciovernment  can  enforce  fair  labor  and  working  condi- 
tions; theretore,  (Catholics  should  be  political  advocates  for 
laws  that  protect  lal)or-union  organizing  and  that  gtiaran- 
tee  fair  wages.  Imleed,  (Catholics  shtjuld  be  in  the  forefront 
atlvocating  a  national  living  income  through  a  combination 
of  a  high  minimum  wage  and  a  generous  earned  income  tax 
credit. 

CJovernment  can  tax  its  citizens  and  write  checks  that 
provide  a  decent  income  for  those 
unable  to  support  themselves.  Therefore 
a  jtist  government  response  to  poverty 
requires  a  strong  policy  of  income  sup- 
\M)Yt  to  single-parent  families,  the  elder- 
1\',  the  disabled  and  those  temporarily 
unable  to  work. 

Government  has  the  rightful 
monopoly  on  force;  therefore,  the  police 
and  courts  are  responsible  for  ensuring 
safe  neighborhoods  and  streets,  because 
high  levels  of  crime  and  drugs  in  a  com- 
munity block  the  exits  from  povertv'. 
Only  government  can  enforce  laws  to 
curb  the  number  of  handguns  in  circulation. 

A  lasting  monogamous  marriage  is  the  surest  preven- 
tion of  poverty  for  the  vast  majority  of  persons.  Govern- 
ment cannot  create  solid,  two-parent  families.  Remember, 
however,  that  government  issues  licences  for  marriage. 
Divorces  simply  must  be  more  difficult  to  obtain,  particu- 
larly when  there  are  children  inv(jlved.  histituting  manda- 
tory waiting  periods,  counseling  and  divorce  settlements 
that  favor  children  are  reasonable  measures. 

Ciovernment  also  can  assist  low-income  families  to 
make  a  gf)od  life  and  to  resist  the  cultural  forces  at  work 
against  the  family.  Examples  are  such  measures  as  vouchers 
and  tax  credits  for  school  choice,  guaranteed  health  insur- 
ance, laws  that  protect  children  from  obscenity  and  vio- 
lence in  entertainment  and  the  Internet  and  generous  child 
deductions  on  income  taxes. 

Conclusion 

This  list  is  not  a  full  account  ot  what  government,  C>atholic 
institutions  and  individual  C^atholics  can  do  to  heal  the  scar 
of  poverty.  They  illustrate,  however,  the  rich  resources  in 
C^atholic  thought  and  creative  Catholic  strategies  (witness, 
civil  society  and  politics)  for  being  political  without  suc- 
cumbing to  the  left-right  partisan  traps  of  .American  pulilic 
life.  Catholic  social  teaching  does  not  wander  all  over  the 
ideological  landscape;  it  redraws  the  map.  0 


Catholic 

social  teaching 
remakes  the 
ideological 
map. 
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Is  the  End  Near 
In  Northern 
Ireland? 


BY  BRIAN  LENNON 

As  PART  OF  AN  ECU  M  FN  1 C;  AL  GROUP  tVom 
Northern  Ireland,  I  visited  San  Francisco 
about  10  years  ago.  After  we  had  made  a  pre- 
sentation, a  young  man  asked  why  1  was  so 
opposed  to  the  violence  being  committeed  by  the  Irish 
Republican  Army.  I  repeated  the  arguments  I  had  given 
in  my  talk:  that  violence  in  our  context  was  morally  wrong, 
that  murdering  policemen  in  Northern  Ireland  would  do 
nothing  to  persuade  the  British  to  withdraw  but  would 
increase  divisions  between  C^atholics  and  Protestants  and 
that  violence  destroyed  the  moral  fabric  ot  the  Catholic 
communitv.  Further,  after  more  than  400  years  living  on 
the  island  (longer  dian  whites  have  been  in  .\merica),  per- 
haps Unionists  had  a  right  to  live  in  Ireland,  and  since  both 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  had  joined  the  European 
Commimity  in  H>73,  talk  of  independent  states  in  Europe 
was  somewhat  anachronistic.  At  the  end  (^f  the  conversa- 
tion the  young  man  said,  "Well,  I  will  continue  to  do  my 
bit  to  support  the  struggle." 

At  the  time  I  was  ftirious.  I  wanted  him  to  meet  the  rel- 
atives of  those  who  had  been  murdered.  I  wanted  him  to 
know  their  suffering.  I  wanted  him  to  realize  that  while  it 
takes  a  millisecond  to  kill  somebody,  it  takes  years  and 
often  generations  to  deal  with  the  aftermath.  Had  I  met  the 
young  man  after  Sept.  11,  his  response  might  have  been 
different. 

'Fhe  Sept.  1 1  attack  was  shocking.  It  came  shortly  after 
three  members  of  Sinn  Fein  had  been  arrested  in  Colom- 
bia in  an  area  controlled  by  leftist  rebels.  X^VTiat  were  they 
doing  there?  Was  the  I.R.A.  in  league  with  the  rebels?  Was 
it  training  them?  The  incident  was  a  deep  embarrassment 
to  Sinn  Fein  in  the  United  States.  The  Sept.  1 1  attack 
added  to  a  cold  wind  currendy  being  experienced  by  Irish 
Republicans.  An  even  colder  wind  seemed  to  be  threaten- 
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ing  the  1998  Good  Friday  agreement. 

On  Oct.  8  Unionists  offered  two  motions  in  the  Noi 
ern  Ireland  /\ssembly  to  expel  Simi  Fein  from  the  gove 
ment  on  the  grounds  that  the  I.R.A.  had  not  comnien 
decommissioning.  Following  the  inevitable  failure  of 
motion  because  it  could  not  attract  cross-community  s 
port,  David  Trimble,  leader  of  the  Ulster  Unioni 
announced  he  was  pulling  his  ministers  out  of  the  govt 
ment,  thereby  precipitating  its  collapse. 

Yet,  as  so  often  in  the  past,  the  Northern  Ireland  pt 
process  has  risen  from  the  ashes  of  despair  to  a  new  o 
niism.  On  Oct.  22  Geriy  Adams  called  on  the  I.R.A 
start  the  process  of  decommissioning.  The  following 
they  did  so.  Cieneral  John  De  Chastelain,  whose  comr 
sion  has  been  charged  under  the  agreement  with  oven 
ing  decommissioning,  announced  that  a  "significant  evt 
had  taken  place.  Unionists  opposed  to  the  agreeir  i- 
quickly  pointed  out  that  his  words  had  been  carefully  c 
sen:  they  did  not  specify  that  a  significant  numbei 
weapons  had  been  decommissioned.  But  David  Trim 
leader  of  the  Ulster  Unionist  Party,  recognized  the  m 
for  what  it  was — perhaps  the  most  significant  event  si 
the  signing  of  the  agreement  on  April  10,  1998.  It  m( 
that  at  last  the  I.R.A.  was  starting  the  process  of  going 
of  business,  that  Republicans  were  committing  themse 
to  politics,  that  the  old  policy  of  the  "amialite  and  the 
lot  box"  was  changing  irrevocably  to  the  ballot  box  alon 

Two  Viewpoints 

Fhe  agreement  had  been  in  trouble  lor  some  time,  i 
recent  residential  meeting  organized  by  Community  I 
logue — the  group  with  whom  I  work — a  young  Unid 
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h  worker  said  he  wakes  up  even'  morning  with  a  knot  of 
jr  in  his  belly  heeause  die  Republicans  have  won  every - 
g,  "and  they  have  done  it  through  violence."  The  young 
's  comment  reflects  the  deep  anger  in  die  Unionist  com- 
iit\'.  Part  of  this  is  due  simply  to  change.  In  the  past, 
gs  seemed  much  clearer.  I  he  I.R.A.  was  trying  to  kill  the 
rit)'  forces,  the  security  forces  were  trying  to  arrest  them 
everyone  knew  where  they  stood.  Then  the  T.R.A. 
ired  a  cease-fire,  the  agreement  was  signed  and  Republi- 

cnded  up  holding  the  ministries  for  education  and 
Ji  in  the  new  government.  There  was  a  palpable  gasp  in 
Morthem  Ireland  Assembly  when  Martin  McCiuinness 
named  minister  for  education:  a  leading  I.R.A.  man  is  in 
ge  of  the  education  ot  our  children! 
""or  tiieir  pait.  Republicans  are  either  genuinely  puzzled 
utright  dismissive  of  this  Unionist  response.  They  see 
iselves,  with  some  merit,  as  having  made  enomious  sac- 
es.  They  have  given  up  the  "armed  struggle,"  even 
gh  it  was  central  to  their  philosophy.  They  have  accept- 
le  setting  up  of  a  new  Northern  Ireland  Assembly,  and 

have  taken  their  place  as  ministers  in  a  government 
ie  ultimate  authorit}'  is  derived  from  Westminster.  All 

has  been  immensely  difficult  for  them.  Further, 
lUgh  they  have  failed  to  get  what  they  would  see  as  satis- 
iry  pohce  reform,  they  have  remained  involved  in  the 

2SS. 

1998  Agreement 

lite  the  many  difficulties,  the  peace  process  is  alive,  if 

veil.  The  agreement  set  up  a  variety  of  political  institu- 

i  within  Northern  Ire- 
between  Northern  Ire- 

and  the  Republic,  and 

een  the  United  King- 

and  the  DubHn  govem- 

t.  All  of  these  were 

ned  to  reflect  one  core 

:ical  reality:  there  are 

;^oups  in  Northern  Ire- 
Each  has  the  power  to 

<;  the  other  from  run- 
Northern  Ireland,  and 


the  consent  of  both  is  required  if  these  institutions  are  to 
work.  In  other  words,  the  only  way  we  can  go  forward  is 
together;  and  the  only  way  we  can  do  this  is  through  politics, 
not  through  armed  struggle. 

In  Northern  Ireland  the  agreement  set  up  the  Nortiiern 
Ireland  Assembly.  All  major  decisions  required  cross-com- 
munity support.  The  assembly  appoints  a  10-person  execu- 
tive, whose  seats  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  party 
strength  within  the  assembly.  This  meant  that  Unionists 
held  five  (Ulster  Unionist  Party  three.  Democratic  Unionist 
Party  two)  and  Nationalists  five  (Social  Democratic  and 
Labor  Party  three,  Sinn  Fein  two).  The  idea  was  that  the 
normal  practice  ot  cabinet  government  would  apply. 

In  iact  this  did  not  work.  Ian  Paisleys  D.U.P  said  they 
would  not  share  government  with  Sinn  Fein,  and  they 
refused  to  attend  meetings  of  the  executive  at  which  Sinn 
Fein  was  present.  They  did,  however,  take  part  in  committee 
meetings  attended  by  Sinn  Fein.  Nonetheless  the  executive 
produced  a  government  budget — the  first  time  this  has  ever 
happened  in  Northern  Ireland.  This  was  a  great  achieve- 
ment. The  assembly  also  had  a  series  of  committees  that 
shadowed  ministers,  and  these  also  worked  well.  All  this  was 
a  sign  of  the  vast  amount  ot  agreement  that  exists  among  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland. 

Since  the  1998  agreement,  there  have  also  been  new 
government  measures  designed  to  combat  discrimination 
and  to  give  new  human  rights  protection.  Nationalists 
broadly  welcomed  these  initiatives;  Unionists  for  the  most 
part  opposed  them. 

The  agreement  tailed  to  deal  widi  policing,  and  the  mat- 
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ter  was  refen-ed  to  the  Patten  Commission.  Both  the  S.D.L.P. 
and  Sinn  Fein  opposed  die  British  proposals  on  die  gi-ounds 
that  they  failed  to  implement  Pattens  recommendations. 
However,  this  tall  the  S.D.L.P.  accepted  the  amended  British 
proposals  and  appointed  representatives  to  the  Police  Board. 
Sinn  Fein  continued  to  reject  it.  Unionists  saw  the  police 
reforms  as  a  betrayal  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  Royal 
Ulster  C^onstabulary  in  fighting  terrorism,  but  diey  also  even- 
tually agreed  to  nominate  representatives  to  the  board.  Fov 
the  first  time,  thereh)re.  Nationalists  and  Unionists  will 
together  be  taking  res[W)nsibilit\'  tor  policing.  The  absence  of 
Sinn  Fein  is  a  major  limitation  on  this  achievement. 

Lack  of  Dialogue 

The  key  problem  that  the  agix*enient  has  faced  has  been  the 
lack  of  dialogue.  It  is  startling  at  times  to  hear  LInionists  or 
Nationalists  describe  each  others  beliefs  or  motives,  when 
the  reality  is  veiT  difterent.  This  is  not  suqirising.  Alcjre  than 
a  year  passed  alter  the  signing  of  the  agreement  betore 
David  Trimble,  leader  of  the  Ulster  Unionists,  agreed  to 
speak  directly  to  (Jerry  Adams,  president  of  Sinn  Fein. 
While  there  was  communication  through  intermediaries, 
this  could  never  replace  face-to-face  meetings.  1  he  result  of 
this  lack  of  dialogue  was  that  the  two  groups  in  Northern 
Ireland  remain  ignorant  ot  each  others  stor\'. 

(Community  Dialogue  organizes  meetings  with  partici- 


pants from  different  political  backgrounds.  These  are  i 
easy.  Wounds  are  still  raw,  not  only  about  present  dispu 
but  also  about  the  past.  Whether  the  issue  is  policii 
decommissioning  or  the  early  release  of  prisoners,  all 
participants  really  focus  on  the  past.  The  key  question 
both  sides  is:  how  can  we  legitimize  past  actions  of  our  o 
group  and  delegitimize  the  past  actions  of  the  other  grot 
Thus,  it  Unionists  accept  policing  refonn,  there  may  be 
implication  that  the  R.U.(>.  was  less  than  perfect  in  the  p; 
If  Republicans  decommission  their  weapons,  some  will 
this  as  surrender;  and  if  they  say  the  war  is  over,  then  so 
Republicans  will  see  this  as  delegitiniizing  the  whole 
Republican  struggle. 

Dialogue  does  not  solve  these  problems.  But  it  di 
change  die  context  in  which  they  are  dealt  with.  At  a  rec 
meeting,  a  Loyalist  who  had  not  spoken  much  was  in  a  sn 
group  with  a  Republican.  T)ward  die  end  of  the  session: 
said:  "I  hope  you  don't  think  diat  just  because  I  haven't  s 
ken  much  that  it  has  been  easy  for  me  sitting  here  with  1 
[the  Republican]."  Then  he  added:  "Come  to  think  of  i 
suppose  it  has  not  been  easy  for  him  either."  At  that  pc 
die  Republican  turned  toward  him,  agreed  with  him  and 
two  shook  hands. 

That  handshake  does  not  represent  agreement.  E; 
remained  true  to  their  t)pposing  ideologies  and  values.  W 
it  does  represent  is  recognition:  recognition  that  the  ot 
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s,  that  each  has  some  understanding  of  where  the  other 
ining'  from,  that  eaeh  recogiii/,es  some  eommonahiA'  in 
•experiences.  It  ma\  also  rejiresent  a  commitnienl  not  to 
:ach  other.  The  handshake  took  phice  hecause  an  inten- 
dialogiie  had  preceded  it  tor  one-and-a-half  days.  1  he 
;  is  that  each  took  hack  to  tlieir  respective  groups  a 
[er  understanding  tor  the  otlier,  which  ma\  make  [)()ssi- 
:egotiations  and  mediation  in  the  future. 

Role  of  the  United  States 

U.S.  government  under  President  CHnton  made  a  sig- 
ant  contrihution  to  the  peace  process.  U.S.  involve- 
t  helped  the  doves  within  the  Repuhhcan  movement 
e  that  there  was  a  hetter  way  than  violence.  It  also 
uraged  Unionists  to  start  making  their  case  on  the 
d  stage,  a  project  at  which  they  have  for  the  most  part 
singularly  unsuccessfid.  (The  most  startling  recent 
iple  of  bad  public  relations  was  the  blockading  of 
Dlchildren  in  the  Aixloyne,  organized  by  Loyalists  this 
ner  and  fall.) 

"he  United  States  can  still  help  Northern  Ireland  by 
iing  Republicans  to  continue  decommissioning,  by 
ng  expertise  available  for  part)'  political  development, 
inding  community  initiatives  and  by  investment, 
thern  Ireland  remains  a  good  prospect,  with  an  edu- 
1,  English-speaking  workforce  within  the  European 


L'nion,  together  with  a  good  infrastructure.)  Besides,  it 
would  be  contradictory  it  the  United  States,  while  obvious- 
ly h)cussed  on  defending  itself  against  terrorism,  ilid  not 
continue  to  help  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  peace  in  North- 
ern Irelanil,  thereby'  fmallv  ending  at  least  one  centuries- 
long  contlict. 

Conclusion 

Da\  itl  I  rimble  responded  to  the  I.R.A.'s  decision  to  com- 
mence deconunissioning  by  agreeing  to  come  back  into 
government  with  Sinn  Eein.  Eighty  percent  of  his  party's 
executive  supported  his  decision.  But  because  two  of  his 
assembly  members,  Peter  Weir  and  Pauline  Armitage, 
voted  against  him,  he  tailed  to  get  sufficient  cross-commu- 
nity support  to  be  reappointed  as  first  minister.  In  the  end 
he  was  rescued  by  the  Alliance  Party — which  has  always 
refused  to  be  either  unionist  or  nationalist — redesignating 
itself  as  unionist.  This  device  flew  in  the  face  of  a  central 
clause  of  the  agreement — insisted  on  during  the  1998 
negotiations  by  nationalists — that  all  major  decisions  would 
have  cross-community  support,  but  the  manoeuvre 
worked:  the  government  is  back  in  business.  The  appoint- 
ment of  David  Trimble  as  first  minister  and  xMark  Durkan 
of  the  S.D.L.P.  as  deputy  first  minister  received  a  standing 
ovation  from  Sinn  Eein  assembly  members.  That  is  a 
change,  and  it  is  good  news.  0 
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faith  in  focus 


For  People  With 
Cancer  and  'Other 
Troubles' 


BY  VALERIE  SCHULTZ 


K A  I  IILFFN  AND  I  make  all  the 
arrangements  mothers  have 
to  make  to  spend  a  day  away 
from  their  ehildren — before- 
school  care,  after-school  care,  instruc- 
tions and  emergency  information. 
Everything  is  in  order  tor  us  to  be  gone 
from  early  morning  to  late  afternoon. 
We  have  100  miles  to  go  each  way.  She 
insists  we  take  her  car.  I  insist  that  I 
drive  home.  We  plan  where  to  have 
lunch.  It  would  be  good  clean  fun  if  our 
destination  were  different.  We  are  going 
tor  Kathleen's  second  chemotherapy 
treatment. 

Kathleen  treats  it  like  an  adventure. 
Her  husband  brought  her  to  the  first 
session  three  weeks  ago,  ot  which  she 
was  understandably  frightened.  Maybe 
her  life  hadn't  been  the  same  since  the 
bicjpsy  came  back,  but  it  was  really  all 
going  to  change  with  the  first  drip  (jt 
chemotherapy  drugs  into  her  body.  In 
the  three  weeks  since,  she  has  been  tiretl 
and  has  literally  pulled  out  her  hair  by 
the  handfuls.  But  she  is  relaxed  today — 
at  least  she  knows  today  what  she  faces. 
Today  is  what  she  deals  with  today- 
Kathleen  is  such  an  outgoing  soul 
that  she  already  knows  the  nurses  by  first 
name  and  has  brought  a  gift  tor  a  fellow 
patient.  She  has  lent  a  bubbling  tabletop 
fountain  to  add  calm  and  balance  to  the 
plant-filled  chemotherapy  center.  She 
has  baked  a  cake  for  the  staff.  When 
complimented  on  her  positive  attitude, 
she  looks  puzzled.  "I  don't  know  how 
you  could  be  any  other  way,"  she  says. 

VALERIE  SCHULTZ,  who  lives  in  Tehachapi, 
Calif.,  is  an  occasional  contributor  to 
America. 


I  do.  VWtc  I  in  Kathleen's  position, 
I  have  a  feeling  I  would  barely  speak  to 
the  statt  or  other  patients.  I  would 
remain  as  anon\'mous  as  jiossible.  I 


would  appear  to  be  in  quiet  denial,  h  i 
would  rage  on  the  inside  about  t 
unfairness  of  my  plight.  I'd  have  a  ili- 
nite  attitude  problem.  I'd  have  a  h 
case  of  "Why  me?" 

But  Kathleen,  who  lost  her  mo' 
to  breast  cancer  and  has  seen  her  si 
go  through  this  same  treatment, 
philosophical.  She  has  known  all 
adult  life  that  her  genes  might  bel 
her.  She  is  glad  her  breasts  sta 
healthy  long  enough  to  perform  tl 
fimction,  which  was  to  nurse  two 
into  sturdy  young  men. 

Well,  very  young  men.  Still  in  gi 
school,  her  older  son  has  shaved 
head  to  show  solidarity  with  his  bale 
mother.  Her  younger  s(jn  has  writt( 
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Li  tor  people  with  cancer  and  "other 
hies."  I  hey  are  coping  just  as  well 
le  has  taught  them  to  do.  She  has 
me  that  when  she  thinks  of  them, 
feels  sure  that  God  is  not  through 
.  her  on  this  earth  yet.  Iler  Faith 
s  my  breath  away.  .Again  1  iiave  a 
:ing  image  of  how  short  I  would 
s  up  compared  with  her  in  the  faith 
rtment. 

Cathleen  casual!}-  shows  me,  in  the 
ng  room,  the  special  cancer  maga- 
i  and  the  hat  catalogue.  The  cata- 
e  purports  to  support  the  victims  of 
er  in  their  special  needs,  and  then 
ges  an  exorbitant  price  for  a  base- 
bat.  She  has  ordered  several.  She  is 
ling  a  party  at  her  house  in  a  few 
fCS,  at  which  everyone  will  be 
ired  to  wear  a  hat,  the  more  inter- 
g  the  better.  Her  concern  is  that 
usband  and  I,  vegetarians,  will  have 
gh  to  eat  at  the  hat  party.  My  con- 
that  she  not  overdo  things,  gets 
d  away.  "It's  a  potluck,"  she  says,  as 
gh  the  house  will  magically  clean 
and  set  out  plates  and  cups  and 
t  her  many  friends.  I've  had 
icks.  They  involve  some  serious 

iter  greetings  and  gifts  and  updates 
:akes,  Kathleen  settles  herself  for  the 
al  hours  of  chemotherapy.  Three 
will  drip  their  mysterious  and  won- 
;  contents  into  her  chest  through  her 
i-cath,  a  thing  previously  inserted 
r  her  skin  below  her  collarbone  of 
e  painful  presence  I  have  just  now 
;d.  The  fluids  in  the  bags  are  clear, 
bright  orange,  then  clear  again.  "It 

more  orange  than  last  time,"  Kath- 
jbserves  nervously,  first  to  two  nurs- 
en  to  the  doctor.  They  each  assure 
le  dosage  and  mixture  are  the  same, 
xactly  as  they  should  be.  (She  will 

all  the  way  home,  especially  when 
legins  to  feel  nauseous,  which  she 
t  the  time  before.  "I  laiew  it  was  too 
;e,"  she'll  say.) 

"he  chemicals,  which  wreak  such 
:  on  her  immune  system  and  hair 
general  health,  are,  strangely 
gh,  her  ticket  back  to  health.  She 
ates  all  manner  of  indignity  as  a 
t  of  the  drugs  in  order  to  obtain 
greater  good.  ("My  pubic  hair  was 
rst  to  go,"  she  told  my  husband  last 
,  who  protested  that  this  was  way 


more  information  than  he  needed.) 
After  all  this,  the  travel  and  the  chemo 
and  the  o\erall  disarra\  of  her  lite,  will 
come  daily  radiation.  And  then  perhaps 
surgery — mastectomies  and  reconstruct- 
ed breasts. 

Kathleen  is  wise  to  tocus  only  cjn  the 
present.  The  rest  of  us  can  worry  about 
her  future.  Right  now,  she  has  just  one 
more  bag  to  go.  She  has  a  hat  party  to 
plan.  We  talk  about  kids  and  the  rainy 
weather.  We  say  a  rosary,  feeling  a  bit 
smug  that  we  are  in  a  Catholic  hospital, 
after  all.  The  doctor  and  nurses  ask 
Kathleen  all  manner  of  questions  about 
her  life  in  the  past  three  weeks.  And  then 
the  treatment  is  finished. 

We  buy  lunch  in  the  hospital  cafete- 
ria rather  than  brave  the  pounding  rain 
to  search  for  another,  more  appetizing 
place.  We  bring  the  food  into  the  car.  It 
is,  surprisingly,  not  bad.  We  concentrate 
on  eating.  We  are  running  late.  The  rain 
is  reaching  Noah  proportions  on  the 
freeway,  and  I  know  Kathleen  thinks  I 
am  driving  too  slowly,  even  though  she 
is  too  polite  to  say  so.  She  is  anxious  to 
get  home  to  her  sons,  and  I  drive  as  fast 
as  the  traffic  allows.  We  chat  a  bit  and 


then  drive  many  miles  in  coni|ianionable 
silence. 

I  am  moved  by  the  day  we  ha\  e  spent 
together,  by  the  center  itself  and  the 
patients  and  the  dedicated  staff,  by  how 
cancer  defines  their  daily  lives  and  yet 
does  not  rule  them.  I  feel  as  though 
Kathleen  has  joined  another  religion,  or 
taken  on  a  new  citizenship,  among  the 
people  and  culture  of  cancer.  It  is  a  dif- 
ference she  will  always  carry,  even  after 
she  returns  to  the  land  of  those  of  us 
non-sufferers  who  take  our  good  health 
for  granted.  The  fact  that  she  has  suf- 
fered, and  that  she  is  so  sensitive  to  the 
suffering  of  others  in  her  position,  makes 
me  almost  shy  around  her  for  a  moment, 
as  though  I  do  not  know  her,  or  as 
though  she  were  a  visiting  celebrit}'. 

The  moment  passes  as  we  arrive 
home.  Kathleen's  boys  are  waiting  safely. 
I  tell  her  to  rest.  I  tell  her  it  was  not  too 
orange.  PViends  have  brought  dinner.  I 
get  to  return  to  my  so-far  cancer-free 
life,  to  my  healthy  children  and  healthy 
husband,  feeling  inordinately  and  unde- 
sei"vedly  blessed.  I  know  I  have  been  well 
taught  today  in  the  marvelous  wavs  of 
God's  grace. 


^J^ringyour  angels  to  see  ours 


Experience  Christmas  at  the  spectacular 
Pope  John  Paul  II  Cultural  Center. 
Washington's  newest  must-see  attraction.  Don't  miss  it! 


POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II 

•  CULTURAL  CENTER  • 


Tiics.  -  Sai.  10  am  -  5  pm  [  Sun.  12  nucin  -  5  pm 
Closed  Mon.  .c.-.YpI  hi,. il,  My,j.;y,, 
General  Admission  -  S8  |  Seniors,  sfudenis  .md  ciiildren  4-12.  S6 
.■^900  Harewood  Road.  NE.  Washington.  1)C  20017 
202-635-5400  I  www.ip2cc.ors 
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film 


Jaded  and  Grumpy 


E\  KN  B'l'  rnK  GKNFROUS  cri- 
teria generalK'  applied  to  sum- 
mer films,  last  summer  was  a 
particularly  disappointing  sea- 
son. Vacation  mo\aes  target  young  audi- 
ences with  young  themes,  and,  as  a  result, 
thev  emerge  half-baked  fi^om  die  minds  of 
young,  or  wannabe  voung,  filmmakers. 
Okay,  I  plead  nolu  coiiteiukre  to  the  obvious 
charge  of  senescent  grumpiness,  but  read 
another  paragraph  or  two,  just  in  case  I 
mav  have  a  point  to  help  put  my  remarks 
about  Woody  .Allen's  latest  oftering  into  a 
wider  cultural  context. 

The  new  film-school  graduates  cut 
their  visual  teeth  on  MT^'  and  computer 
games.  They  revel  in  die  optical  capabili- 
ties of  their  medium,  and  so  do  dieir  audi- 
ences. (Suidents  I  interview  for  the  film 
program  at  Boston  College  inevitably  want 
to  get  right  to  the  digital  editing  equip- 
ment. Literature,  history  and  art  strike 
man)'  as  useless  hurdles  to  get  over  before 
they  can  get  into  "film.")  hi  addition,  tliis 
generation  of  younger  filmmakers  inhabits 
a  tlot-com  universe  of  quick  fortunes  made 
from  brilliant  marketing  of  disposable 
products.  Make  a  box  office  killing  the  first 
weekend  and  then  move  on  to  the  next 
potential  blockbuster. 

Drop  66-\'ear-old  \^'ood\'  Allen  into 
this  milieu  and  "grumpy"  seems  not  only 
understandable  but  admirable.  After  turn- 
ing out  roughl\-  a  film  a  \'ear  for  die  past  .V^ 
years,  and  presumably  being  financially 
.secure  by  this  time,  Allen  has  earned  ft^ee- 
dom  from  both  reviewers  and  audiences. 
As  a  result,  he  has  become  both  a  solipsist 
and  an  artistic  reactionary.  That  is,  he 
makes  films  for  himselt,  not  the  mass  mar- 
ket. Rather  than  push  the  limits  of  die  new 
technology,  like  his  market-conscious 
younger  colleagues,  he  has  progressively 
retreated  into  his  vast  mental  archive  of 
film  history.  Woody  Allen  doing  comput- 
er-generated robots  would  be  as  likely  as 
(ieorge  Lucas  filming  Strindberg  on  a  bare 
stage.  Over  the  past  15  years.  Woody 
y\llen  has  examined  the  classic  Hollywood 
genre  films,  often  presenting  his  own 
quirky  comment  on  them.  Reactionary 


Woody  Allen.  David  Ogden  Stiers  and  Helen  Hunt  star  In  Mr.  Allen's  film  "The  Curse  of  the  Jade 
Scorpion. " 


creativity.  I  like  that.  Perhaps  we  are 
brothers  in  grumpiness. 

The  Curse  of  the  Jade  Scorpion,  his 

latest,  follows  this  pattern.  It  pays  tiibute 
to  the  glorious  screwball  comedies  and 
hardboiled  detective  yarns  of  the  late 
l'>3()'s  and  early  194()'s,  but  with  a  decid- 
edly posmiodern  wink  at  deconstructing 
them.  The  campy  title,  sounding  much 
like  a  Saturday  matinee  serial,  hints  at  his 
devious,  satirical  purposes.  Allen  looks 
back  with  mist\'-eyed  nostalgia  on  these 
lovable  old  films  of  his  childhood,  but  he 
also  sees  them  with  the  clear-eyed,  adult 
perspective  of  a  major  film  artist.  He's  like 
a  relative  at  an  Irish  wake,  whose  highly 
embellished  stories  of  the  deceased  sparkle 
with  affection  and  humor  and  yet  at  the 
same  rime  carr>'  the  sting  of  unflattering 
tioith:  "Ah  sure,  he  was  a  fine  man.. .when 
he  was  sober."  V\Tiat  z\llen  tries  to  accom- 
plish then  is  quite  a  bit  more  subtle  than 
appears  on  the  surface  of  this  ostensibly 
minor  comic  v\  ork.  It's  comedy,  but  more 
than  that.  It's  also  a  very  pointed  reflection 
on  two  classic  Hollywood  film  genres. 
In  the  time-honored  tradition,  screw- 


ball comedy  set  a  glamorous  couple  at 
other's  throats.  They  think  they  hate 
other,  but  the  audience  knows  that 
will  evenmally  realize  that  they  are  in  1 
In  "Scorpion"  .Allen  casts  himself  as 
romantic  lead,  ace  insurance  inves 
C.  \N.  Briggs.  No  Clark  Gable,  Spei 
Tracv'  or  Humphrey  Bogart  he. 

Briggs's  romantic  parmer  is  Betty 
Fitzgerald,  or  Fitz  (Helen  Hunt),  who 
surely  stand  in  the  company  of  Ca 
Lombard,  Katherine  Hepburn  or  Lai 
Bacall,  but  she  is  dift'erent.  Like  them, 
is  quick-witted,  independent  and  spu 
but  beneath  her  stift'  tailored  business 
dwells  a  modern  liberated  woman. 
gT-aduatetl  fi-om  \"assar  and  joined  the 
as  an  efficiency  expert,  a  shrewd,  to 
executive  who  might  efficiency  Briggs'i 
into  oblivion.  Not  burdened  with  the  1 
like  polish  of  finishing  school,  she  cont 
ally  refers  to  Briggs  widi  temis  of  end 
nient  like  "scurvy  litde  rat."  Her  own 
security  rests  on  her  torrid  affair  with 
married  boss,  Chris  Magruder  (Dan  / 
royd). 

The  hardboiled  detective,  like  Bou" 
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Spade  in  "The  Maltese  Falcon," 

a  rumpled  suit,  lives  by  himself  in  a 
ly  apartment  and  works  alone.  Briggs 
ogie's  wardrobe  and  vocabulary,  but 
s  tough-guy  posturing  makes  Briggs 
oiled  at  best.  Skinny  and  sixty-ish,  he 
dies  that  hidden  vulncrai)ility  that 
Bogie  irresistible  to  Bacall  and  odier 

sirens  of  the  films  noirs.  The  tough 
s  only  a  nise,  and  a  pretty  llinny  (jne 
It.  Allen's  playing  Bogart  playing 

points  out  the  artificialit}'  and  the 

the  detective  icon. 

he  third  classic  character  is  tine  beau- 
lut  bad-girl  heiress,  Laura  Kensing- 
Iharlize  Theron).  Her  godmothers  of 
nre,  Barbara  Stanwyck,  Ciloria  Cira- 
Joan  (Crawford  and  their  generation 
iniving  vixens  used  their  charms  to 
lulate  and  betray  their  prey,  proving 
ind  time  again  that  agitated  hor- 
s  immediately  and  invariably  strike 
y  at  the  male  brainstem,  h^  their  day, 
ought  their  seductions  were  pretty 
y  stuff,  but  looking  back  on  them 
Jiey  were  really  quite  innocent  and 
sciously  fiinny.  Laura  simmers  under 
mica  Lake  cascade  of  blonde  curls, 
ractices  her  trade  with  the  breathy 
y  of  Mae  West.  Since  the  object  of 
tfully  fabricated  affection  is  a  veiy 
ed  Woody  Allen  pretending  to  be 
her  deadpan  vamping  unmasks  the 
seriousness  of  the  old  seduction 

||  ntage  detectives  had  to  deal  with 
r  masterminds,  like  Sydney  Cireen- 
and  as  they  pursue  the  case,  they 

il  le  criminal  suspects  themselves. 
I  (David  Ogden  Stiers),  the  criminal 
behind  Briggs's  troubles,  doubles  as 
essional  magician  and  hypnotist. 
"  than  cajole  Briggs  and  Fitz  int(»  his 
e  widi  his  lies,  like  a  classic  villain,  he 
hyjinotizes  them.  Allen  underlines 
tiiic  side  of  Voltan's  knavery  by  scor- 
;  scenes  with  the  same  music  that  he 

^  jr  the  bumbling  hypnotist  in  "Oedi- 
'  /recks"  Today  the  suave 

ers  of  die  old  films  noirs  provoke  the 
■unusement  we  once  found  in  the 
iche-twirling  dastardly  villains  of  the 
entury  stage. 

d-time  private  eyes  also  had  to  con- 
ith  the  upright  l)ut  dimwitted  detec- 
f  die  city  police  force.  The  cops  ha\'e 
fair  advantage.  They  have  political 
ctions,  and  they  are  not  involved 


financially  or  romantically  with  the  alleged 
perpetrators.  They  have  to  arrest  some- 
body, and  nabbing  a  smart  alcck  gumshoe 
would  polish  their  badges  as  much  as  bag- 
ging the  actual  criminal.  Instead  of  city 
cops,  Briggs,  the  in-house  insurance  com- 
pany investigator,  runs  afoul  of  two  detec- 
tives ft"om  an  outside  agency.  With  their 
fedoras  weltletl  down  over  their  ears,  this 
pair  of  yoked  human  zeppelins  makes  the 
diminutive  Briggs  seem  even  more  ftagile 
than  he  is. 

1  he  designer  Santo  Loquasto  and  the 
cinematcjgrapher  Zhao  Fei  have  beautifully 
recreated  the  dark  look  of  the  black-and- 
white  film  noir  in  color.  1  he  seedy  apart- 
ments, cluttered  offices,  gi-imy  police  sta- 
tion, dark  alleys  and  subway  stations  seem 
coated  with  an  amber  varnish.  The  result  is 
a  mood}'  sepia  tone  diat  adds  temporal  dis- 
tance to  the  film.  It's  a  subconscious 
reminder  diat  we  are  looking  at  something 
from  the  past,  like  old  photos  in  a  family 
album. 

Much  of  the  dialogue  in  Allen's  script 
seems  stilted  and  awkward.  This  should 
strike  us  as  odd.  Fven  those  who  cannot 
stand  Woody  Allen — and  there  is  a  lot  of 
America  outside  New  York — admit  grudg- 
ingly that  he  is  a  master  of  the  snappy  one- 
liner.  Flas  his  Muse  entered  the  age  of  hot 
flashes?  Again,  I  think  the  effect  is  deliber- 


ate. The  old  screwball  comedies  and  hard- 
boiled  detective  movies  reveled  in  verbal 
sparring.  Howard  HawLs  and  Billy  Wilder 
had  their  extremely  witty,  aiticulate  lovers 
fire  zingers  at  each  other  like  duelists  using 
Ciading  guns  at  short  range.  Every  movie 
detective  tried  to  sound  like  Dashiell 
Hammett  and  every  fciiinic  noire  like 
Dorothy  Parker.  The  dialogue  was  often 
sharj)  and  funny,  but  as  we  look  back  (jn  it 
now,  it  was  also  frequently  overblown, 
stilted  and  awkward.  At  times  the  writers 
simply  tried  too  hard.  Maybe  die  lighten- 
ing-fast  repartee  wasn't  always  as  glib  or  as 
fijmiy  as  we  seem  to  remember  it. 

Does  "The  Curse  of  the  Jade  Scoipi- 
on"  work?  In  part,  yes.  It's  very  fiinny  in 
places.  In  part,  no.  The  satire  is  clever,  but 
the  concept  (juti'caches  the  execution.  Fm 
fairly  confident  that  I  understanti  what  he 
was  dying  to  do,  but  the  ends  ilon't  really 
justify  the  means  this  rime.  Broad  satire  of 
the  Mel  Brooks  variety  is  difficult  enough, 
but  subde,  sophisricated  satire,  which  pre- 
sumes a  great  deal  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  audience,  offers  almost  insur- 
mountable challenges,  hi  this  film.  Woody 
Allen  has  provided  a  pleasant  little  comedy 
weighed  down  by  his  own  artistic  aspira- 
tions. In  the  end,  it's  not  as  funny  as  it 
might  have  been,  nor  as  profoiuid  as  it 
tries  to  he.  Richard  A.  Blake,  S.J. 


Woody  Allen  as  the  insurance  Inspector  C.  W.  Briggs 
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book  reviews 


Travels  and 
Travails 

Americana  and  Other 
Poems 

By  John  Updike 

Alfml.i.  Knopf.  '/)pS2l  ISn\'  Oi"S4l2U</ 

I  began  writing  my  review  ot  John 
Lfpdike's  new  collecrion  of  poems,  Aiiicri- 
ciuui,  during  the  week  ot  Sept.  1  1  and 
froze,  unable  to  inch  forwarti,  as  the 
ironies  in  a  book  that  begins  with  15 
poems  about  seeing  America  fi'oni  the  air 
compounded  and  screamed  l)ack  at  me. 
Poems  with  titles  like  "Corpus  Christi," 
"Near  Clifton  |New  jersey].  Perhaps,"  and 
especially  the  last  two  in  the  group,  tided 
"New  York  City"  and  "Plight  to  Limbo." 
I  low  uncanny  the  lines  read  now,  in  the 
w  ake  of  the  attack  on  those  tu  o  giants  diat 
so  recently  stood  at  the  prow  of  Manhat- 
tan: 

This  PiUhlciiiouiiiiii  irhosc  sky  is  like 
the  unfilled  splices  of  ii  erowsirord 
puzzle, 

t;'/'o.\c  I'lid  hreiith  imderirronnd 

/nukes  sidrunlks  .thi/diler, 
irhu.w  .dnrts  of  windows  rise  like 

thirs-t)i  thunder 
above  the  glaze  of  blinding 

expectation — 
this  hell  holds  .sacred  crevices  where 

lone 

lost  spirits  preen  and  call  their  pit  a 
throne. 

The  glassed-in  skyscrapers  blown  out, 
the  pyramid  ot  rubble,  the  subwa\' 
beneath  entombed,  our  man\  dead.  It  all 
takes  on  such  a  ditterent  caste  now, 
doesn't  it,  in  the  wake  ot  police  officers 
anil  firemen  and  tloctors  and  priests  iloing 
what  they  could  to  help  the  people  caught 
in  those  buildings,  and  the  survivors 
injured  in  body  and  spirit,  who — it  is 
becoming  clearer — may  number  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Updike,  that  bril- 
liant commentator  on  American  mores, 
w  ith  his  I  logarthian  satire,  and  the  feel- 
ing we  all  have,  I  think,  that  "Aviation/ 
had  never  seemed  a  very  natural  idea." 


What  is  contemporary  America?  Updike 
muses,  as  he  flies  across  and  over  these 
states.  The  surprises  attendant  upon  air 
travel — a  group  of  teenage  girls  embark- 
ing at  Atlanta  for  the  return  tp 
Dallas/Fort  Worth,  fresh  from  their  drill 
competition  in  Orlando,  to  blow  away 
any  possibility'  ot  the  speaker  settling  in 
for  a  few  hours  ot  quiet.  C letting  lost  in 
Clifton,  N.J.  (where,  as  it  happens,  my 
owii  mother  was  born),  and  realizing  once 
again  that  in  America 

One  ttrwn  blends  into  /mother 

imperceptibly. 
Without  the  grace  if  a  field,  a  Lions 

sign, 

or  an  J'.piscopal  Church  that 

Welcomes  Yon.... 
1 1  a  inanity  imikes  hoii.fcs,  houses 

streets. 

Streets  traffic,  and  traffic  trouble — 
//  Sony  state. 


AMERICANA 

AND        OTMGR  POEMS 


those  undistinguished  towns:  Shillington, 
Pa.,  outside  Reading,  near  W^ernersville, 
where  L'pdike  grew  up  in  the  l*^3()'s  and 
40's.  .Anil  of  course  the  tow  n  turns  out  to 
be  anything  but  undistinguisheil,  tor  it  is 
another  town  where  so  many  li\es  were 
li\ed  out,  and  where  Uptlike's  family  is 
buried.  Serious  ground,  then,  as  the  poet 
Philip  Larkin  said,  it  onl\'  because  so 
many  <^t  our  tleael  lie  buried  round.  Nor 


will  Updike  ever  lie  here  with  these 
isters,  businessmen  and  bankers,  w  , 
small  secrets  he  knows.  No,  this  v  i 
belongs  to  another  epoch,  what  he 
"the  Shillingtonian  ethos,"  the  ino 
sive,  "mild/  belief  that  Earth's  safe  c 
has  been  found,"  here,  on  these  hei 
"where  cold  ambition  climbs."  The  n 
ing  shoes  ot  1926.  The  wrinkled  sui 
1936.  The  dead,  this  contempo 
world-travelling  Thomas  Gray  ren 
us,  just  don't  get  around  much  anymc  ■ 
And  yet,  for  all  his  urbanity 
clipped  ironies,  Updike  insists,  he  rei 
a  son  ot  Shillington,  with  its  "drea 
order"  transposed  here  in  the  local  c 
teiy  "to  an  eternal  scale,"  as  he  ren 
hers  riding  over  these  gi^aves  as  a  bo\ 
bicycle,  as  if  the  boy  would  never  joi 
vast  company  below.  Phat,  he  remen 
now,  60  years  later,  was  before  h^ 
expelled  from  the  Garden  forever. 

The  flags  will  y. 
and  tatter,  the  flowers  will  turn  to 
litter 

before  next  May  will  wheel  around 
again 

its  f  ormal  protest  against  the 

firgetting 
that  lets  the  living  live.  II  'e  were  too 

young, 

~we  boys  on  bikes,  to  hide  the  giddy 
Ni.fs 

of  floating  over  people  freed  from 
need, 

ii  field  of  buried  guardians  ivho  bar 
the  pathway  back  with  sharp-edged 
.sirords  of  stone. 

There  are  poems  tocj  about  t\ 
here  and  abroad:  to  Scotland,  Pr; 
Paris,  Orvieto,  Venice,  Japan,  Brazi 
even  to  Boca  (irande  (Big  Mouth),  I 
medlev  ot  travel  poems  covering  thi 
sons  of  a  dav  from  dawn  to  dusk.  1! 

the  reviewers 

Paul  Mariani  is  America's  poet.7  editc 
spiritual  memoir.  Thirty  Days:  On  Retted 
the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius,  a 
published  by  Viking  in  February. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Komonchak  hoi 

the  John  C.  and  Gertrude  P.  Hubbard  Ct 
Religious  Studies  at  The  Catholic  Univei 
of  Amenca.  Washington.  D.C. 


AntI  then  the  long  look  back  to  one  ot 
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s  late  "Dream  Songs"  come  to  iniiid, 
ravel  |iocins,  though  L'lxhke's  are 
nanic  and  a  hit  hctter  l)elia\cil.  lJul 
ke's  sjieaker  sounds  wearier,  as  it  he 
een  it  all  one  loo  nian\  times.  I  lere's 
set  at  Boea  (Jrande,  disa|)pearing  like 
i  hag  hehind  the  curtains: 

The  Gulf 
,  IS  given  lip  its  Curibbeiiii  tint 
■ready  aiul  unrolls  metullic  breiikeis 
I  gilded  flight  from  the  siid'ii/g  sore 
orb, 

hich,  touching  the  horizon,  chiiiigcs 
fonii 

ke  an  invading  molecule  sucked 
oblong 

'a  meDibrane's  verge.  It  turns 

bani-shape, 
'oad  red;  is  half  a  disc,  and  then  a 

tent 

I  'embling;  then  less,  ind  is  doused,  .-i 

gull  flips  home 
■  rough  bloodied  skies.  Event  succeeds 
event. 

i  It  are  a  long  way  from  the  transfigu- 

I I  of  Christ  on  the  mountain  here, 
1  seems  to  me  to  be  hinted  at  in  the 

I  ines  by  the  presence  of  the  trembling 
the  bird,  the  bloodied  skies.  It's  not 
Jpdike  is  parodying  the  possibilit)  of 
•  suffused  presence  in  the  world.  It's 

■  as  if  the  speaker  no  longer  dares  to 
I'Chat  there  might  still  be  such  a  possi- 

.  Any  poet  who  can  write  a  poem 
"Song  of  Myself  is  asking  tor  coni- 
n  with  WTiitman,  if  even  by  a  kind 
nic  inversion — Whitman's  promise 
'  55  devolved  now  into  the  reality  ot 
merican  scene  at  the  start  ot  the 
millenium.  Hart  Crane  did  this,  T. 
ot  did  this,  and  Allen  Ginsberg,  Cial- 
jnnell,  Philip  Levine  and  John  .Aih- 
lave  all  tried  their  hands  at  it.  Now 
sdike's  turn. 

■y  extension,  any  poet  who  writes: 

■  ich  Dioming  I  reclaim, 
'.luctantly  at  first, 

he  threads  of  yesterday, 

■  dliiig  my  amis  from  beneath  the 

covers 

9  marcel  once  at  my  hands, 
.'ve-petalled shadows  in  the  bedroom 
gloom. 

i^ke  up  my  body  and  ivalk... 
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must  expect  us  to  remember  Christ's 
injunction  to  the  lame  man  to  take  up  his 
bed  and  w  alk. 

And  yet,  for  all  his  urbanity,  his  bit- 
ter wit,  his  weariness,  there  remains  a 
hiuiger  in  L'pdike  lor  something  more, 
it  is  no  accident,  I  think,  that  just  as  the 
tirst  words  ol  this  xolume  should 
announce  a  "(irav  within  and  gray 
without,"  so  the  last  words  should 
speak  ot  a  stirring  amid  glad  titlings. 
Hence,  the  blank  verse  sonnet  (evoking 
that  other  New  England  dweller, 
Robert  Lowell)  that  closes  the  book, 
titled  "A  Sound  Heard  Early  on  the 
.Morning  of  C^hrist's  Nativity."  The 
sound,  it  turns  out,  is  the  thump  ot  the 
morning  newspaper  heralding  the 
morning's  news.  Not  the  Cjood  News, 
perhaps,  but  something,  the  shadow 
limb  reminding  us  of  what  might  just 
be  possible,  or,  it  not  that,  might  still 
just  be  alive  to  be  hoped  for.  And  more, 
the  concern  Updike  has  shown  for  the 
marginal,  the  losers,  the  anavcim,  the 
servants  who  clear  our  roads,  and  get 
the  food  to  table,  and  fight  our  tires, 
and  respond  to  the  midnight  call,  ami 
bring  us  news.  Like  L'pdike,  perhaps,  as 
a  bo)',  (.lelivering  newspapers  on  a 
(Christmas  morning,  by  bike  over 
frozen  roads.  Then  antl  now.  Sacreti 
presence,  then,  bv  inference,  to  make 
us  think  again: 

'/'/'(■  thump  of  the  nevcspaper  on  the 
porch 

on  Christnms  Day,  in  the  dark  before 
davcn 

yet  after  Santa  Clans  had  left  his  gifts: 
the  real  world  iwnrakens;  some  poor 
devil, 

ill-paid  to  tear  himself  from  bed  and 
face 

the  starless  cold,  the  Godforsaken 
glooiu, 

and  start  his  car,  and  at  the  depot  pack 
his  bundle  in  the  seat  beside  his  own 
aiul  launch  him.felf  upon  his  route, 
the  nejvs 

affording  itself  no  holidiiy,  not  even 
this  anniversaiy  of  Jesus'  birth, 
when  angels,  shepherds,  o.ven,  M/iiy, 
alf 

surrendered  sleep  to  the  divine  design, 
has  brought  to  us  glad  tidings,  and 
ire  stir. 

Paul  Mariani 
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Renewing  Christianity 

A  History  of  Church  Reform  From 
Day  One  to  Vatican  II 

By  Christopher  M.  Bellitto 

I>,//iIm  I'iw.  Jy^iSIS.'Jy  ISBN  im)91402H4 

In  the  summer  of  1  asked  the  propri- 
etor of  a  C^atholic  bookstore  in  Paris 
whether  he  had  a  copy  ot  Yves  C>)ngar's 
True  and  False  Refor/n  in  the  Church.  After 
looking  around,  he  took  me  into  a  back 
oftlce  and  trom  a  bottom  drawer  pulleil 
out  a  ccjpy  of  the  book.  Only  later  did  1 
learn  the  motive  for  his  caution:  the  Vati- 
can hatl  ordered  the  book  w  ithdrawn  from 
sale  and  prohibited  all  translations  of  it. 
High  figures  in  the  X'atican  were  not  yet 
ready  for  a  differentiated  approach  to 
refonn  and  renewal. 

By  then,  ot  course,  l^ope  John  XXIII 
had  propelled  the  Catholic  Church  onto 
such  a  |iath  b\'  calling  the  Second  \  atican 


Council;  he  let  it  be  known  that  he  had 
read  and  annotated  Cougar's  book,  which 
surely  had  some  influence  in  his  assigning 
the  council  the  primary  tasks  of  spiritual 
renewal  and  pastoral  updating  (aggioriia- 
mento),  the  latter  term  itself  perhaps  a 
euphemism  tor  the  word  "refonn,"  which 
still  carried  unfortunate  historical  memo- 
ries for  many  Catholics.  This  was  a  late 
development.  Late  medieval  councils  and 
the  Council  ot  Trent  in  particular  had  had 
no  hesitation  about  declaring  the  need  for 
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refonnaaon  in  the  church  ("refomi  bi 
head  and  members,"  tJie  slogan  went 
about  legislating  to  bring  it  about.  In 
Trent  used  reform  language  four  t 
more  titan  did  X'atican  II,  which  preti 
the  language  of  renew  al. 

Christopher  Bellitto,  w  ho  has  taug 
St.  Joseph's  Seminar)  in  Dunwo 
X.Y.,  has  had  the  good  idea  of  offeri 
readable  summar\'  of  about  a  half-cent 
scholarly  work  on  the  histon,"  of  chi 
reform.  Reiirdiiig  Chrininnip,'  studies 
onlv  the  vocabulan"  and  ideas  of  refi 
but  also  efforts  to  bring  it  about.  The 
guage  oscillates,  without  consistent  dis 
ti<.)n.  between  "refonn"  and  "renewal, 
fact,  tor  the  first  millennium  "refo 
meant  pnmariK'  a  spintual  renew  al,  gr( 
holiness  in  indi\iduals,  a  more  auth( 
realization  of  Christ's  will.  This  emp 
never  really  disappears — how  could  i 
and  there  are  times  when  Bellitto's  ] 
verge  on  becoming  a  histor\'  of  effoi 
Christian  holiness. 

.\long  with  this  recurrent  empha^ 
inner  renewal,  church  histon-  ha^ 
known  movements  of  institutional  re 
such  as  the  C^arolingian  renaissance 
the  Gregorian  reform  of  the  1 1  th  ceni 
Bellitto  refers  to  these  efforts,  some 
disparagingly,  one  senses,  as  an  e.xam] 
"top-down"  reform  by  legislation, 
shows  how  they  would  be  supplemt 
by  the  humanism  of  the  12th-cep 
renaissance  and  successi\  e  re\iv.i 
monastic  life  and  the  founding  of  the  i 
dicant  orders. 

Efforts  at  refonn  in  the  late  met 
era  were  more  successful  in  the  men 
(new  schools  of  spiritualitv  ,  Chri- 
humanism)  than  in  the  head,  with  bb 
and  popes  successfully  forestallinL 
kinds  of  reform  of  hierarchical  stnii 
and  practice  that  might  have  madi 
Protestant  Refonnation  unnecessan, . 
reform  legislation  of  Trent  woul 
accompanied  b\'  the  spiritual  re\ival  ab- 
ated w  ith  Teresa  ot  .\vila,  John  oi 
Ooss  and  Ignatius  Lo_\'ola.  WTiat  has 
called  the  dialectic  of  formation  and  r 
fonnanon  is  clearly  \isible  in  these  su 
sive  moments. 

Bellitto  seems  most  at  home  ii 
.Middle  .\ges:  in  tact,  he  has  publisht 
important  monograph  on  reform  ide. 
the  eve  of  the  Protestant  and  Cat; 
refomiations  (his  discussion  ot  simila 
and  differences  between  the  n\o  is  ill 
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His  chajncrs  on  the  modern  era 
;ss  complete  and  discerning.  I  lis 
ment  is  correct,  I  think,  tliat  reform 
s  at  institutional  le\  els  slow  ed  greaiK 
;  church  hail  to  eontroni  the  new 
nges  of  modernit)  .  Things  reached 
lint  that  in  1S32  Pope  dregoiy  X\'I 
:mned  as  "olnioush  absurd"  the  idea 
lefect,  shadow  or  other  mishjrtune 
ever  cause  the  church  to  stand  in 
of  restoration  or  renewal.  Bellitto 
lot  say  much  about  the  reform  mo\  e- 
s  to  which  that  was  the  papal 
nse;  there  is  no  consideration,  for 
)le,  of  the  Synod  of  Pistoia  (1786)  or 
lally  unsuccessful  reform  proposals  in 
•th  centur\^ 

he  background  of  Wirican  II  in  \ari- 
eas  and  pastoral  projects  for  renew  al 
:ched  too  rapidly,  and  not  enough  is 
of  Rome's  often  suspicious  attitude 
d  them.  Father  Congar  was  of  the 
hat  the  dammed-np  energies  of  such 
1,  when  finally  set  free  by  Vatican  11, 
away  much  that  was  valuable  in  pre- 
iar  Catholicism.  Howe\er  that  may 
have  lived  over  the  last  40  years  a 
Jarly  dramatic  periotl  in  the  history 
orm  in  the  church,  and  one  could 
'hat  Bellitto  had  attempted  a  fuller 
i.irison  of  die  impact  of  the  council  to 
eras. 

itican  II  illustrated  two  dimensions 
ellitto  often  describes:  respect  for  die 
on  ajid  creative  response  to  contem- 
y  challenge.  In  fact,  it  could  be 
1  that  it  was  the  redisco\  er)'  of  a  rich- 
deeper  tradition  that  Liberated  \^ati- 
i  for  a  new  and  more  positive  attitude 
d  the  modern  world.  1  he  council 
lade  an  effort  to  prouKJte  both  insri- 
'al  refonn  and  spiritual  renewal,  the 
oals  originally  set  for  it  by  John 
and  confirmed  by  Paul  \1.  Since  die 
!  il  these  two  goals  have  sometimes,  as 
:  recently  concluded  synod,  been 
to  appear  incompatible  with  each 
as  if  to  be  interested  in  one  is  not  to 
)out  the  other. 

iristopher  Bellitto's  book,  not  least 
because  of  the  fine  bibliography  it 
les,  demonstrates  that  renewal  and 
1  are  simply  two  diniensicjns  of  what 
n  n  called  a  perennial  responsibility 

pilgrim  church,  and  that  one  no 
has  to  choose  between  them  than 

II  n-adition  and  creativit\'. 

Joseph  A.  Komonchak 


'Listen,  .with  the  ear  of  your  heart. ..for  my  word  is  meant  for  you."  (Rulf  oi  Benedict) 
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notices 

Institute 

LEADERSHIP  PROGRAM.  Instiuite  for  Reflective 
LLnulersliip  (l.R.L.)  provides  leadership  forma- 
tion to  elcrg-)',  religious  and  lay  leaders.  l.R.L. 
fosters  leadership  development  hy  assisting  lead- 
ers to  move  from  an  ego-based  apprcjach  to  a 
spirit-hased  approach.  Our  process  promotes 
success  through  peace  of  mind.  Ph:  (.^08)  234- 
6540;  Wei):  v\  \vw.ReflecriveLeadership.coni. 

Positions 

DIRECTOR  OF  CAMPUS  MINISTRY.  Wheeling 
lesuil  L  iiuersin  seeks  nominations  and  applica- 
tions for  the  jiosition  ot  Director  ot  (Campus 
,\linistr\  .  The  L  ni\ersir\  is  proud  ot  its  excep- 
tionalK  .ictivc  ,ind  student-centered  miiiistr\ 
programs  and  seeLs  a  neu  director  who  will  su|i- 
poit  and  expand  their  influence.  The  youngest  ot 
the  (Catholic,  Jesuit  universities,  VVTieeling  Jesuit 
serves  a  student  hoiK  of  1,5(10  and  hokls  a  strong 
commitment  both  to  the  people  ot  Appalachia 
and  to  Appalachian  values  ot  siinplicit\-  anil  jus- 
tice. WJ.L'.  IS  the  home  of  the  historic  1''75  pas- 
toral letter  V/w  I .tiiul  h  I luiiic  tn  Mi:  The  director 
supefMses  lime  tull-  .iiid  part-time  statt,  tuo 
graduate  assistants,  six  student  ministers,  six  stu- 
lient  workers,  numerous  \  olunteers  antl  a  budget 
of  close  to  S.^()0,00().  We  seek  a  director  who 
moiiels  the  Jesuit  pnnciple  ot  airii  pcrsniii/liy  car- 
ing for  the  development  ot  the  whole  student, 
who  can  articulate  the  Universit)  mission  ot  fiiith 
in  the  senice  ot  |ustice  to  internal  and  external 
audiences,  who  is  uell  organized  and  creatne 
and  uho  can  make  campus  ministry  programs 
attracnxe  to  both  (latholic  anil  non-(]atliolic  stu- 
dents. 1  he  Vh.D.  is  liel]itiil  but  not  rei|uired. 
!■  xperience  in  the  (Catholic  college  setting  is  pre- 
ferred. Applicants  should  send  a  c.\  .,  letter  ot 
interest,  and  names  and  phone  numbers  ot  three 
references  to:  Director  ot  Human  Resources, 
Wheeling  Jesuit  L^niversity,  >\(>  Washington 
Avenue,  W  heeling,  W\'  26003.  Open  until 
tilled,  but  tor  tull  consideration  applications  and 
nominations  should  be  receneil  b\  Dec.  20. 


Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
Wheeling  Jesuit  University  is  an  equal  oppoitu- 
nit\'  emplo\er. 

PART-TIME  MUSIC  DIRECTOR/ORGANIST.  St. 

.Matthew's  Roman  (Catholic  C^hurch,  Crown 
Heights,  Brooklvn,  N.Y.  Large  West  Indian 
parish  with  Haitian  and  Latino  communities. 
Must  be  proficient  in  organ  and  piano.  Should  ■ 
be  versatile  from  traditional  to  contemporarv'  to 
gospel  music.  Send  resumes  to:  St.  Matthew's 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  1123  Eastern  Park- 
way, Brooklyn,  NY  11213;  Ph:  (718)  774-6747; 
Fax:  (718)  953-4895;  e-mail:  stmatthewl  123 
@aol.coni. 

ST.  JOSEPH  OF  THE  PINES,  Southern  Pines, 
N.C.,  is  seeking  a  \1CF  PRESIDLX'L,  MIS- 
SION. We  provide  long-term  care  and  home 
health  and  hospice  care.  Fhe  position  has  over- 
sight for  mission,  pastoral  care  and  ethics. 
Please  send  letter  and  resume  to:  Mr.  Mark 
Davenport,  \'.P.,  Human  Resources,  St.  Jose]ih 
of  the  Pines,  590  (Central  Dri\e,  Southern 
Pines,  NC  2S387;  Ph:  (910)  246-5112;  Fax: 
(910)246-  3187. 

Reti'eats 

CAMPION  RENEWAL  CENTER  (AWston,  .Mass.): 
Willi.ini  ISan\,  SJ.  Retreats:  No\.  3()-Dec.  2; 
Dec.  7-9,  2001;  l-'eb.  22-24;  April  26-28,  2002. 
S120  per  weekend.  Call  (781)  788-6S10  or  see 
wu  w  .campionceiiter.org. 
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GRADUATE  FACULTY  for  PASTORAL  MINISTRIES 

The  Institute  in  Pastoral  Ministries  invites  resumes  from  persons  dedicated  to  educating  veteran 
Catholic  lay  ecclesial  ministers  Knowledge  of  Roman  Catholicism  and  excellence  in  either  teaching 
or  pastoral  practice  are  required.  Doctorate  and  thorough  appreciation  of  Catholic  magisterial 
traditions  and  practices  are  preferred.  Courses  include  Human  Relations,  Leadership,  Pastoral 
Planning,  Christian  Spiritualities,  Liturgical  Prayer,  Foundations  in  Theology,  Ecclesiology.  Liturgy 
and  Sacraments,  and  Morality.  IPM  enrolls  students  fiom  about  twenty  states  and  provinces  who 
seek  an  MA  or  Certificate  in  Pastoral  Ministries.  Courses  occur  in  a  nontraditional  format,  beginning 
after  Easter  and  concluding  before  Advent.  Faculty  are  on  campus  for  a  two-week  residency  in  the 
second  half  of  June  with  full  salary,  room,  and  board. 

Send  a  letter  ol  interest  and  resume  to:  Dr.  Gregory  Sobolewski,  Saint  Mary's  University  of 
Minnesota,  700  Terrace  Heights  #1486,  Winona  MM  55987-1399  or  fax  507-457-1752, 
Programmatic  and  curricular  information  is  available  at  www.smumn.edu/ipm 
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Nonviolent  Tradition 

Wliilc  America  antl  Catholic  leaders 
acniss  the  world  scramble  to  determii 
whether  U.S.  military  action  "against 
rorism"  meets  "just  war"  criteria  and !  ,^ 
indeed  we  might  satisfy  those  criteria,  .- 
am  dismi^hed  by  the  insistence  on  linl 
just  war  principles  to  Catholic  traditic  . 
They  are  (Catholic  in  the  sense  thattt 
Crusades  were  Catholic  and  the  Inqu 
tion  was  (>atholic,  luit  they  can  hardlj  ;  . 
tlescinbed  as  (christian — it  v\'hat  we  m 
by  ('hristian  is  titlelit}'  to  the  teaching  . . 
(]hrist.  ■ 

A.  so-called  just  war  is  more  hum. 
(in  intent,  if  not  in  effect)  than  were  ti 
recent  terrorist  bombings,  but  please 
don't  imply  diat  Christ  in  any  way  or 
under  any  circumstances  condoned  vi. 
lence  as  a  response  to  violence.  As  Gs  , 
hi  once  remarked,  "The  only  people- 
eaith  who  do  not  see  (Christ  and  liis 
teachings  as  nonviolent  are  Christian; 

NanRX 
Pittsford. 

Alternative  Vision 

I  \s  as  \  er\  disheaitened  to  read  Karla 
Manternach's  Faith  in  Focus  article 
(10/1.'))  "Stavdng  Oatholic  at  Twent}  • 
Something."  .A.t  first  I  connected  100 
percent  with  her  opening.  I,  too,  am  ; 
twenty-something  Catholic.  I,  too,  lo 
around  me  in  church  and  do  not  see 
many  peers.  I,  too,  grew  up  in  a  famil 
diat  stressed  Ciod's  unconditional  lov 
and  genuine  hospitality.  I,  too,  have 
strugi.;led  to  untlerstand  and  fintl  my 
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in  the  church's  difficuh  teachings, 
nlike  Karla,  I  ha\  e  iound  that  the 
h  is  a  definitive,  rcvokitionan-  and 
needed  voice  in  iny  lite  and  in 
's  culture.  There  are  a  number  of 
5  in  the  article  that  particularly  ilis- 
ne. 

I  her  essay  Ms.  Mantcrnach 
Its,  "We  want  our  church — for  the 
if  God,  at  least  our  church — to  he 
2nt."  Our  church  presents  an  alter- 
;  vision  when  it  proclaims  the  pri- 
of  life  over  all  else,  proclaims  die 
e  dignit\'  of  women,  calls  us  to 
lunit)'  antl  tithing  and  speaks  up  for 
:rs'  rights  in  the  increasingly  one- 
world  economy.  Our  church's 
ngs  are  deep  and  incredibly  rele- 
or  the  difficult  issues  of  2001 .  The\- 
It  intolerant  or  stagnant. 
>ee  diis  article  as  an  alann  that  I 
kvill  awaken  two  parties.  One  is  the 
of  my  peers.  I  hone  they  will  dedi- 
lemselves  to  digging  beyond  the 
icial  image  of  our  church's  teach- 
nd  embracing  the  beautiful  founda- 
ipon  which  those  teachings  are 
The  second  paity  includes  our 
i  and  church  leaders.  I  hope  they 
xome  better  educators  about  the 
and  truth  of  our  faith.  It  is  a  faith 
)eaks  to  the  spiritual  and  social  con- 
s  ot  despair  that  haunt  both  this 
l'  e  and  this  generation.  Catholicism 
\  th  that  demands  diligent  education, 
list  all  dedicate  ourselves  to  this. 

Elizabeth  Thompson 
Sidney.  Ohio 

fi  iventional  Holiness 

1   r  by  an  Kpiscopalian  priest,  John 
.   i  cll  (7/30),  commenting  on  Alaiy 
livan's  book  on  the  correspon- 
:  between  Florence  Nightingale  and 
t  Clare  Moore  (reported  in  the  ara- 
ijohn  W.  Donohue,  S.J.,  "Sisters  in 

6/4)  raised  the  thorny  issue  of 
ingale's  standing  in  the  Anglican 
J  nunion.  Father  Farrell  is  under  die 
;ous  impression  that  Nightingale 
eared  in  die  Unitarian  Church" 
:er  joined  the  C^hurch  of  Fngland. 
las  baptized  in  the  (]hurch  of  Eng- 
!nd  remained  in  it  all  her  life, 
i!gh  she  early  fliited  with  conversion 


to  Roman  (Catholicism  and  alwa\'s  had 
difficulty  with  the  complacency  and 
social  consen  atism  ot  her  own  church. 

There  are  strong  W  esleyan  influences  in 
her  backgrountl,  for  her  taniily  supported 
the  dissenting  churches  in  Derb\'shire. 

True,  some  oi  her  x-iews  were  unconven- 
tional, especially  for  her  time  (diev  would 
he  less  so  now),  and  it  is  not  easy  to  clas- 
sify- her. 

Nightingale  read  widely  not  only  in 
the  medieval  mystics  (your  correspon- 
dent is  right  about  the  interesting  materi- 
al there),  but  St.  Augustine,  other  church 
tathers,  the  Puritans,  metaphysical  poets, 
the  German  historical  school,  liberal 
French  Dominicans  of  the  I'^th  cenuirv, 
French  Protestants,  W  esley,  Luther  and 
on  to  contemporary  religious  d^acts  and 
novels.  Her  Bible  is  annotated  in  six  lan- 
guages in  addition  to  English.  She  gave 
ad\ice  on  an  edition  of  the  Bible  tor 
school  children.  She  wrote  sermons 
(which  were  not  given  in  her  day).  She 
wrote  theological  essays.  Her  massive 
correspondence  shows  throughout  a  sig- 
nificant faith  component.  Those  who 
subscribe  to  the  "Unitarian"  interjireta- 
tion  might  check  out  Nightingale's  wann 
correspondence  with  evangelicals  and 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  numerous  ref- 
erences to  the  need  to  be  "bom  again." 

The  books  by  Sullivan  and  Barbara 
Montgomery  Dossey  on  Nightingale 
make  an  excellent  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  this  most  interesting 
(]hnstian  woman  and  her  "call  to  ser- 
\  ice,"  but  diere  is  much  more.  The  Col- 
lated Works  of  Florcihx  yjightiiignlc,  publi- 
cation of  which  begins 
late  this  year,  will  have 
four  volumes  on  her 
spiritual  joumey  and 
faith.  That  Nightin- 
gale is  now  included 
among  the  American 
Episcopal  Church's 
"Lesser  Saints"  is  wel- 
come news. 

Lynn  McDonald 
Guelph,  Ontario, 
Canada 

Pastoral  Dilemma 

This  is  in  resjionsc  to 


the  article  by  Charles  Zech  on  second 
collections  and  stewardship  in  general 
(11/5). 

I  am  pastor  ot  a  parish  with  a  school 
(K-8).  Our  parish  has  stressed  steward- 
ship as  a  Catholic  wav  of  life  for  the  past 
several  years.  W  e  are  making  progress, 
but  it  is  a  slow,  uphill  straggle  to  get 
Catholics  to  change  their  wav  of  think- 
ing and  behaving  when  it  comes  to  pat- 
terns of  giving. 

When  statistics  are  quoted  about 
Catholic  household  giving  compared  to 
Protestant  household  giving  to  their 
specific  church,  arc  we  including  the  30 
percent  to  35  percent  ot  CCatholic 
households  no  longer  practicing  and 
therefore  making  no  identifiable  contri- 
bution to  any  parish  collection?  WTien 
the  inactive  CCatholics  are  removed  from 
the  statistics,  then  the  level  of  giving  by 
the  rest  of  the  parish  families  begins  to 
approach  Protestant  gi\ing.  (At  least  this 
is  the  experience  in  our  parish.) 

It  is  not  my  experience  that  families 
who  send  their  children  to  Catholic 
schools  are  more  generous  than  other 
families.  Some  are,  but  many  give  the 
bare  minimum.  The  section  of  Mr. 
Zech's  article  with  which  I  strongly  dis- 
agree deals  with  his  remarks  on  the 
"shenanigans"  ot  pastors  like  myself 
who  insist  on  a  certain  amount  of  giving 
by  parents  with  children  in  parish 
schools  in  order  to  qualify-  for  Catholic 
tuition  rates  (a  better  phrase  is  subsi- 
dized tuition  rates).  Please  note:  if  any 
family  is  having  financial  difficult}', 
exceptions  are  always  made.  It  seems  to 
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me  that  die  "shenanigans"  apply  iar  more 
to  those  Catholics  who  want  eventhing 
and  want  even'one  else  but  themselves  to 
jiay  for  it.  Until  we  initiated  a  policv  of 
contributing  a  certain  dollar  amount  to  die 
offertor}'  collection  ft'om  C^adiolic-school 
jiarents,  the  majority'  of  them  were  giving 
an  average  ot  S5  weekly.  The  parish  in 
turn  was  contributing  almost  $15  weekly 
jier  child  to  the  pansh  school.  This  parish 
subsidy  v\  ent  to  die  operating  budget  ot 
the  school.  There  is  also  financial  assis- 
tance that  is  increasing  all  die  time.  The 
larsjest  single  item  in  the  budgets  ot  most 


parishes  (widi  schools)  is  the  school  sub- 
sidy. 

It  is  pastors  and  tinance  cotmcils  who 
must  wresde  continually  with  these  issues. 
Sometimes  it  seems  like  a  balancing  act  in 
a  three-ring  circus.  It  is  a  dilemma  many  ot 
us  face  \-ear  after  year  as  dioceses  raise  their 
assessments,  school  tuition  increases  vear- 
ly,  health  insurance  and  insurance  in  gen- 
eral goes  up  astronomically  and  collections 
increase  at  a  snail's  pace. 

The  paragraph  about  executive  direc- 
tors of  the  second  collections  being  "hard- 
working, dedicated  professionals  who  do  a 
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On  the  Coast  of  Maine,  under  the  supervision  of 
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support  the  work  of  The  National  Theatre 
Workshop  of  the  Handicapped 
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man-elous  job  in  the  face  of  daunting 
odds"  sounds  to  me  like  the  job  descrip 
of  most  pastors  I  know. 

Joseph  Zuschmidt,  O.S||| 
High  Point,  ^ 
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Equity 

The  article  by  Thomas  T.  Brundage, 
"ResoKing  Disputes  W'ithin  the  Chun 
(10/29),  needs  renew  at  least  in  its  app 
cation  to  disputes  invoking  la\'  worker 

Disputes  in\  ohing  safet\',  discrimi 
tion,  organization,  wages,  leave,  cliild 
lalior,  work  injur}',  w  histle-blowing  am 
other  protections  are  matters  that  the 
w  orker  has  a  right  to  pursue  or  have 
re\'iewed  by  civil  laws  or  regulations  if 
such  course  is  opted.  A  tive-tier  canon 
process,  although  a  licit  administi'ative 
option,  shoukl  respect  the  disputants' 
right  to  pursue  gcn  ernmental  options 
before,  during  and  after  a  canon  law  d( 
sion.  Unilateral  canonist  decisions  mig 
lack  the  insight  of  adversarial  or  expert  ^ 
proceedings  conducted  by  labor  law  pi 
fessionals.  Canonical  advocates  should 
be  pro\ided,  as  suggested  for  the  .\rch- 
diocesan  (xiurt  ot  EquitA';  the  disputan 
should  be  permitted  to  opt  for  a  persoi 
ly  chosen  ad\'ocate. 

The  principle  ot  subsidiarit\-  does  i 
seem  operable  w  hen  each  case  has  the 
potential  that  the  archbishop  will  accc] 
or  amend  the  recommendation.  The  d 
putants'  ftirther  appeal  could  be  cosdy 
gi\  e  the  media  a  tield  day  at  die  archbi; 
op's  peril.  There  are  no  worker  disputf 
that  cannot  be  administi'ativeh'  finalize 
the  parish  or  institutional  level  with  an 
necessan'  help  from  the  diocesan  perse 
ne!  deparmient. 

William  J.  I 
Bayville, 


Less  Each  Year 

(diaries  Zech's  article,  "The  Problem 
the  Second  Collection"  ( 1 1/5),  tailed 
atldress  the  problem.  Repetitive  secoii|j 
collections,  whether  they  be  tor  natioir 
diocesan  or  |)arisli  purposes  are  not  oi 
unappealing  to  the  lait\-;  they  are  also 
liturgicalK"  out  ot  order. 

Besides,  there  are  too  nian\  "spec 
collections."  Pastors  know  that.  It's 
time  national  agencies  that  are  receivi 
less  each  \  ear  come  to  the  same  realiz 
tion. 

(Msgr.)  Michael  R.  fl! 
Bakers  field,  i 
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word 

ining  With  Wolf  and 
imb 

I  Sunday  of  Advent  (A),  Dec.  9,  2001 

is:  Is.  11:1-10;  Ps.  72:  Rom.  15:4-8:  Mt.  3:1-12 

shall flouTr  in  his  days,  and  profound  peace  till  the  moon  he  no  more  (Ps.  72:7) 


NOTHER  YEAR  W  INDS  down; 
the  days  grow  ever  shorter,  and 
this  Advent  seems  especially 
gray,  a  time  "When  yellow 
or  none,  or  few,  do  hang/  Upon 
toughs  which  shake  against  the 
Jare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the 
lirds  sang"  (Shakespeare,  Sonnet 
;spite  exhortations  and  efforts  to 
vith  life  as  usual,  it  is  difficult  to  be 
Df  hope  when  our  consciousness  is 
with  one  warning  or  dire  predic- 
i:er  another.  And  yet  it  was  in  a 
ust  like  this  that  Isaiah  forged  the 
ul  poem  ot  messianic  hope  in 
first  reading. 

•s  section  of  Isaiah  follows  imme- 
the  vivid  description  of  Sen- 
b's  invasion,  "Ramah  is  in  terror, 
of  Saul  has  fled"  as.  10:29).  Isaiah 
that  through  God's  saving  help, 
asion  was  halted  at  the  walls  of 
:;m;  "He  will  shake  his  fist  at  the 
of  the  daughter  of  Zion"  (10:32). 
Syrian  chronicles  give  a  far  differ- 
:ure,  in  which  Sennacherib  shuts 
ekiah  in  Jerusalem,  like  a  bird  in  a 
.[ore  striking  then  is  Isaiah's  paean 
for  a  just  king  fi-om  the  house  of 

s  king  will  be  enveloped  by  God's 
nd  endowed  with  wisdom,  under- 
g  and  other  virtues  necessary  to 
3d's  people.  Leadership  will  be 
;d  in  judging  the  poor  with  justice. 

judging  always  has  the  overtone 
-Ltion  (e.g.,  the  Book  of  Judges) 
najor  theme  of  Isaiah  and  other 
.s  is  that  the  justice  of  king  and 
IS  measured  on  the  scale  of  con- 

the  \ailnerable  in  society  (see  Ps. 
rtLial  job  description  of  the  king), 
iiig  will  not  be  clothed  with 
s  i)t  war,  but  with  justice  around 


his  waist  anil  faithfulness  a  belt  upon  his 
hips. 

In  the  middle  ot  this  oracle  of 
promise,  the  atmosphere  shifts.  Justice  in 
the  land  will  affect  even  the  animal  cre- 
ation. In  startling  metaphors  of  peace 
between  natural  enemies,  Isaiah  images 
qualities  that  produce  justice  and  peace 
among  humans:  welcome  (the  wolf  will  be 
a  guest  of  the  lamb),  rest  and  harmony, 
concluding  with  an  amazing  image  of 
innocence  and  vailnerabilit\-:  the  child  not 
being  harmed  by  the  ancient  symbol  of 
e\'il,  the  snake. 

Is  this  just  beautiful  poetry  that 
inspired  Handel's  "Messiah"  or  can  the 
poet  of  2,700  years  ago  speak  to  us  as 
well?  The  theory  of  government  envi- 
sioned by  Isaiah  is  a  prophetic  voice  for  us 
today.  The  "option  for  the  poor"  is  muted 
by  a  penchant  for  the  prosperous.  This 
option  means  that  socioeconomic  prac- 
tices and  decisions  must  be  assessed  by 
their  impact  on  the  most  vulnerable 
members  ot  societ}-.  Isaiah's  vision  flies  in 
the  face  ot  political  power  today,  which 
most  often  is  in  the  hands  of  the  wealth}* 
and  powerful  and  used  for  their  own  ben- 
efit (see  Walter  Brueggeman,  hdinh). 

John  the  Baptist,  another  Advent  fig- 
ure of  expectation,  is  also  a  prophet,  but 
today  he  thunders  judgment  against  the 
contented  and  powerful,  pointing  to  a 
sti^onger  one  who  will  not  preach  a  bap- 
tism (cleansing)  leading  to  repentance  but 
will  preach  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  fire. 
John's  Jesus  will  be  a  threatening  figure 
who  v\'ill  winnow  the  good  from  the  bad 
and  throw  evildoers  (the  chaff)  into  the 
fire.  Yet  John  was  disappointed,  or  rather 
his  hope  was  transformed.  Jesus  was  not 
the  fier}'  reformer  John  limned,  but  rather 
one  who  ate  with  tax  collectors  and  sin- 
ners and  warned  against  a  hurried  separa- 


tion of  the  wheat  and  chaff  (Alt.  13:24- 
30). 

Isaiah's  vision  and  John's  prophecy 
were  not  fulfilled  in  the  way  they  expect- 
ed. They  lived  in  hope  and  died  in  faith. 
Despite  eloquent  teaching  on  social  jus- 
tice by  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  local  bish- 
ops' conferences,  the  light  of  hope  for 
"the  land's  afflicted"  throughout  the 
world  seems  dimmer  day  by  day.  Isaiah 
hoped  for  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  that 
would  create  a  new  kind  of  king  who 
would  be  "a  signal  tor  the  nations."  John 
points  to  a  might}-  one  who  will  baptize 
and  renew  people  with  God's  spirit.  We 
will  conclude  Advent  with  a  young 
woman  overshadowed  by  the  Spirit,  des- 
tined to  give  birth  to  that  heir  of  David 
whose  message,  once  heard  and  authenti- 
cally lived,  offers  hope  in  this  bittersweet 
season  of  joy  and  sadness. 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Pray  with  Isaiah  and  form  images  of 
peace  and  reconciliation  that  would 
apply  today. 

•  Pray  for  political  leaders,  that  they 
may  realize  that  power  should  be  at 
the  service  of  justice. 

•  Paul  exhorts  his  community  to  wel- 
come one  another  as  Christ  has  wel- 
comed them.  Pray  about  ways  that 
Advent-Christmas  can  be  a  season  of 
welcome. 


Der3,  2001  America 
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America  A  Jesuit  nil 


Of  Many  Thin 

As  I  111-  (  IlL  RC.ll  LOOKS  for 
new  ways  to  respond  to  the 
needs  oi  poor  immigrants  in 
urban  areas  like  New  York 
Cir\',  are  there  lessons  we  can  learn 
from  efforts  to  help  earlier  arrivals? 

Although  "'{"he  Ciodfather"  might 
lead  us  to  helieve  that  joining  the 
C^orleone  family  was  the  dream  of 
every  young  Italian  immigrant,  Our 
Lady  of  Loretto  Mission  on  Manhat- 
tan's Lower  I'.ast  Side  offered  an 
alternative  in  the  early  19()0's.  Its 
Lorettf)  Club — "mostly  working  bo\  s 
who  ha\  e  to  earn  their  daily  bread," 
according  to  its  (^hib  Notes,  w  hich  1 
recently  read — encouragetl  its  mem- 
bers to  engage  in  the  types  of  educa- 
tional activities  that  could  give  them  a 
steii  u\^  in  the  workl. 

Members  themselves — young  men 
in  their  late  teens  and  early  2()"s — 
wrote  the  C^lub  Notes,  and  this  too 
hatl  its  purpose:  "to  cultivate  good 
taste  in  literarv  matters."  Sons  of 
poor  Italian  families  though  they 
were,  at  the  missif)n's  school  they 
received  the  beginnings  ot  a  solid 
eilucation. 

With  its  5()-plus  membership,  the 
clui)  also  serv  ed  as  a  source  ot  voca- 
tions to  the  Jesuits  and  other  religi(His 
ortlers.  By  1916  nine  had  joined. 
Among  them  was  Dominick  A. 
(-irigliano,  "one  ot  the  first  members 
ot  our  (^lul)  and  one  ot  the  Hrst  fruits 
of  this  Mission."  Ordained  in  1917, 
he  later  became  pastor  ot  nearb\ 
Nativ  it\  ( Ihiirch. 

I  he  neighborhootl  w  as  a  mix  ot 
Protestants,  C^itholics  anil  jews, 
and  tensions  arose  among  them.  As 
their  numbers  giev\,  the  Italians 
encountered  housing  iliscrimination. 
"Alain' jew  ish  landlords  are  trying  to 
exclude  Italian  tenants,"  an  issue 
claimed,  "but  the  Italians  are  steailih 
inishing  east." 

1  he  notes  also  contain  allusions  to 
disci'inuiiation  b\'  Protestant  groups. 
In  another  issue,  h)r  example,  we  are 
told  that  "the  constittition  of  the 
Y.Al.O.  A.  ex|)licitly  discriminates 
against  (Catholics  in  excluding  them 
from  ottlce,"  and  the  same  article 
deplores  "the  proselytizang  influence 
the  organization  exercises  on  our 


young  Italian  men  here  on  the  lower 
East  Side."  Part  of  Father  Ciriglano's 
later  work  was,  in  tact,  to  "undo  the 
effects  of  many  years  of  proselytiz- 
ing...and  check  its  progress." 

Other  ])erceived  dangers  included 
the  nickel  movies.  A  contributor 
w  rote  in  1912  that  an  estimated  1,200 
picture  theaters  were  in  operation  in 
the  greater  New  York  (]it\'  area.  The 
worst  ot  it,  the  author  said,  was  that 
"chiklren  of  all  ages  are  admitted  to 
moving  picture  theaters  and  thus  the 
innocence  ot  thousands  ot  bo\  s  and 
girls  is  |ilucked  from  its  bud."  I  lere 
one  senses  the  well-inteniled  but  dis- 
tinctly moralizing  hand  ot  the  club's 
moderator,  William  11.  Walsh,  S.j., 
who  was  also  pastor  ot  the  mission. 

Acti\  ities  with  an  etlucational  pur- 
pose included  debates.  Two  club 
members  defended  the  affirmative 
side,  two  the  negative.  VATiile  some 
topics  were  of  a  theoretical  nature, 
others  were  practical,  such  as: 
"Resolvetl:  I  hat  the  Interborough 
[Rapid  1  ransit]  shoukl  build  the  Sub- 
way." It  iliil.  (ienerally  both  sides 
acquittetl  themselves  well,  though  at 
times  the  s|ieakers  faltered.  After  the 
Interborough  debate,  h)r  instance,  we 
learn  that  ot  the  speakers  (m  the  neg- 
ative side,  one  "suffered  from  a  cold 
and  the  other  had  lost  his  notes."  .At 
an  earl\'  ilebate,  two  associate  editors 
Irom  the  then-new  America  served  as 
jutlges. 

,A11  was  not  eilucation-orieiited, 
however.  Kven' june,  the  club  orga- 
nized a  da\  trip  to  Staten  Island.  Fol- 
lowing an  early  Mass,  the  group 
cleparted  from  Flizabeth  Street  and, 
"alter  a  |)leasam  sail  ami  a. ..trolley 
rule,"  arrn  eil  at  10  a.m.  tor  a  day  ot 
sw  imnung  ami  leasting  at  Woodland 
Beach.  Later,  Father  Walsh  pur- 
chased properfv  in  Alonroe,  N.^  .,  for 
a  boys'  summer  camp.  I  he  (^lub 
Notes  were  (.liscontiniied  after  P'lS, 
but  their  printed  pages  open  a  w  in- 
dow into  the  lives  ot  Italian  youth  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  last  centun-, 
young  men  w  ho  were  helped  to  tmd 
their  w  a\'  successfully  through  the 
maze  ot  a  complex  city  filled — then  as 
now — w  ith  pittalls. 

George  M.  Anderson,  SJ. 
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rhe  Debate 
)ver  Military 


ourts 


11,1 1  \in  rRiBL'\Al,s  have  been  around 
for  a  long  time  in  the  United  States,  and 
they  have  often  been  conti'oversial.  The 
very  idea  of  such  courts  is  now  provoking 
dissent  both  here  and  abroatl.  On  Nov. 
i  csident  Bush  signed  an  executive  order  permitting  indi- 
ils  who  are  accused  ot  teiTorism  and  are  not  LLS.  citizens 
[  •  n-ied  in  special  militaiy  courts.  Some  commentators 
I  ipriy  approved  this  action;  others  prompdy  denounced 
:  1(1  late  last  mondi,  Spain  said  it  would  not  extradite  the 
men  it  is  holding  on  charges  of  complicit}'  in  the  Sept. 
tacks  widiout  assurance  that  die  accused  would  be  tried 
I  ci\  ilian  cf)urt  radier  than     a  militar,'  ti"ibunal. 

S(i  such  ti-ibunals  ha\e  been  set  up  yet,  nor  have  details 
:  u  ir  operation  been  worked  out.  At  die  moment,  there- 
;  they  are  an  option,  one  diat,  according  to  die  Nov.  2 1 
>  ot  The  Will  Street  Journal,  has  already  stirred  debate 
I  111  branches  ot  the  federal  government  itself 
'acarias  Moussaoui,  a  Moroccan  arrested  on  Aug.  17  on 
igration  charges,  is  currently  being  held  in  New  York 
oil  suspicion  of  having  been  closelv  linked  to  the  Sept. 
jackets.  It  is  reported  that  some  top  officials  in  die 
I  nisn-ation  favor  trying  Mr.  Moussaoui  in  a  military 
'  I,  u  here  evidence  can  be  presented  in  secret  to  avoid 
t  iling  particulars  of  the  antiterrorist  strtiggle.  But  some 
il  prosecutors  think  the  trial  could  be  effectivelv  con- 
(I  111  a  civilian  court  without  either  compromising  U.S. 
i^ence  or  creating  the  impression  that  the  detendant 
I  \  ed  something  less  than  due  process. 

Icuiused  citizens  may  wonder  why  militar)/  courts  should 
^  be  needed.  Doesn't  the  United  States  have  multileveled 
t  tiires  of  state  and  federal  courts?  It  does,  but  a  bit  of  his- 
'  1^  enlightening  here.  For  a  decade  after  the  (]ivil  War, 
i  1  nt  the  tV)rmer  U>onfetleracv  was  under  martial  law,  with 
I  II A  tribunals  supplanting  civil  courts.  That  was  because 
I  sol  di  was  con\  inced  that  the  state  courts  in  the  South 
1  il  procedures  that  woulil  ensure  justice  tor  African 
^  ricans. 

he  South,  ot  course,  detesteil  this  arrangement  and  bar- 


gained its  wav  out  after  the  chaotic  presidential  election  ot 
1876.  Moderate  Southern  Democrats  accepted  the  contested 
victory  ot  Rutherford  B.  I  layes,  a  Republican,  and  he  in  mrn 
wididrew  the  federal  troops  that  still  occupied  parts  of  the 
South.  But  the  Reconstnjcrion  era  left  behind  an  illustration 
of  a  principle  that  Mr.  Bush  may  now  have  in  mind:  niilitarv 
couits  are  established  when  and  where  civil  couits  cannot 
function. 

The  president  presuniablv  foresees  circumstances  when 
this  would  be  the  case.  It  terrorists  are  captured  in 
Afghanistan  or  Pakistan,  it  might  seem  advisable  to  Xx\  them 
on  the  spot.  The  option  for  a  military  tinbunal  might  then  be 
exercised,  because  the  United  States  has  no  civilian  courts  in 
those  countiies  and  does  have  reason  to  doubt  the  adequacy 
ot  the  local  judicial  s\'stems.  It  foreign  terrorists  are  ti^ied  in 
the  L^nited  States,  secunty  considerations  might  seem  to 
require  the  secret  sessions  that  are  allowed  by  tnilitary  tri- 
bunals but  prohibited  in  ci\  il  couits. 

1  hose  who  defend  Mr.  Bush's  executive  order  argue 
that  it  is  a  pnident  response  to  a  global  terrorist  network. 
Those  who  criticize  the  ilirective  argue  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary', because  U.S.  federal  courts  could  conduct  these  trials 
circunispecdy  and  expeditiously  while  meeting  fair  stan- 
dards. 

BUT  SURELY  BOTH  SIDES  WOULD  AGREE  that  the  success  of  the 
campaign  against  terrorism  is  tar  more  important  than  the 
question  of  how  Osama  bin  Laden  and  his  associates  are  to 
be  dealt  with  once  they  have  been  rendered  harmless. 
While  they  are  waiting  tor  that  success,  the  nations  making 
up  the  antiterrorist  coalition  should  seriouslv  explore  the 
possibilit}'  of  ha\  ing  terrorists  tried  by  an  international  tri- 
bunal like  the  one  that  conducted  the  l*H5-46  Nin-embery- 
trials  ot  former  Nazi  leaders. 

Meanwhile,  here  is  some  atK  ice  for  the  president  and 
some  tor  his  critics.  In  whatever  courts  they  are  eventually 
tried,  members  ot  Al  (^)aeda  will  be  seen  by  many  Muslims, 
particularly  those  in  .\rab  nations,  as  martyrs.  All  the  same, 
the  United  States  must  tr\-  hartl  not  to  contribute  to  that 
impression.  Mr.  Bush  must  make  the  strongest  possible  case. 
I  le  must  do  his  best  to  convince  both  Ameiicans  and  dieir 
allies  that  whatever  Mr.  bin  Laden's  degree  of  direct  responsi- 
bilit\'  tor  die  Sept.  1 1  attacks,  he  was  at  least  an  accomplice. 

Those  who  oppose  the  executive  order  would  be  wise  to 
avoid  giving  the  impression  that  the  onl\'  alternatives  are 
national  securit)'  on  the  one  hand  and  respect  for  individual 
rights  on  the  otiier.  If  the  choice  is  presentetl  in  those  terms 
to  the  legislature,  the  courts  or  the  American  people  as  a 
whole,  national  security'  wins  hands  down  every  time. 
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news 


Signs  of  the  Times 

Outcry  on  Cloning  and  Prenatal 
Selection 

The  Vaticiin  condemned  the  cloning  ot 
htiniiin  enil)iyos  by  U.S.  scientists,  reject- 
ing claims  that  the  research  produced  sim- 
ple cells  and  not  human  intiividuals. 
Despite  the  scientists"  stated  humanitarian 
aims,  the  research  represents  a  new  fonn 
ot  discrimination  against  defenseless  peo- 
ple. Scientists  at  Advanced  Cell  Techjiolo- 
g)'  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  announced  on 
No\'.  25  in  the  online  journal  F,-Biomed; 
1  he  Journal  ot  Regenerative  Medicine 
diat  they  had  cloned  a  human  embryo  for 
the  first  time,  i'he  researchers  said  their 
aim  w  as  to  use  the  technique,  known  as 
theraiieutie  cloning,  to  develop  genetically 
compatible  replacement  cells  for  patients 
v\  idi  illnesses  like  diabetes  and 
Parkinson's — not  human  clones. 

(Catholic  leatlers  and  pro-life  organiza- 
tions also  strongly  condemned  the  actions 
of  .VKanced  Cell  technology.  Bishop 
W  ilton  D.  Ciregory  ot  Belleville,  111.,  presi- 
tlent  ot  the  L^.S.  (Conference  ot  (Catholic 
Bishops,  urgetl  a  federal  l)an  on  human 
cloning  w  ithout  tielay.  "The  tact  that  U.S. 
scientists  ha\'e  now  createil  human 
embn  os  b\'  cloning  should  sen  e  as  a 
w  ake-u|i  call  to  (Congress,  and  to  all  of  us. 
( )nce  again,  a  technical  abilit}'  to  manipu- 
late anti  exploit  human  lite  is  outdistancing 
socieu 's  abilit\'  to  understand  and  respond 
to  its  heightening  implications.  I  luman 
cloning  violates  fundamental  ethical  and 
moral  nonus  anel  is  to  be  conilemneil 
unequi\  (  )call\',"  he  said  in  a  statement  on 
No\'.  27.  "I  kiman  cloning  tloes  not  treat 
an\  disease,  but  turns  human  reproduction 
into  a  manufacturing  process,"  he  said. 
(Cardinal  Anthony  J.  Bevilacqua  ot 
Philaileljihia,  head  ot  the  bishops'  (Com- 
mittee on  Pro-I,ite  Activities,  also  con- 
demned human  cloning,  calling  it  "morally 
reprehensible."  (Cardinal  Theod<jre  V.. 
Mc(Can"ick  ot  W'ashington  warned  diat  the 
reported  successful  cloning  ot  early-stage 
human  embr\'os  "has  ilangerous  implica- 
tions" ot  playing  (rod  and  devaluing 
human  lite. 

The  privately  held  biotechnology  firm 
rejiorted  that  after  more  than  70  attempts 


DALAI  LAMA  PRAYS  AT  FATIMA.  The  Tibetan  spiritual  leader,  the  Dalai  Lama,  prays  with  Bisho 
Serafim  de  Sousa  Ferreira  Silva  of  Leiria-Fatima  at  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  in  Portugal 
Nov.  27.  The  Dalai  Lama  was  on  the  fourth  day  of  a  visit  to  Portugal.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


thev  recendy  produced  cloned  human 
embr\Tjnic  cells,  two  of  which  divided  to 
four  cells  or  more.  It  was  the  first  public 
amiouncement  of  human  embryonic 
cloning  in  the  world.  They  said  they  also 
inducetl  parthenogenesis  in  not-fulK'- 
mature  human  eggs,  getting  several  to 
divide  for  up  to  five  days,  reaching  the 
blastocyst  stage.  The  company's  officials 
say  they  (jppose  reproductive  human 
cloning — aimed  at  producing  a  baby — and 
dney  sought  to  obtain  human  emlirv  onic 
stem  cells  solely  tor  experiments  aimed  at 
eventualK'  ttiming  such  cells  to  therapeutic 
uses. 

Pope  John  Paul  II,  in  a  stiongly  worded 
critique  ot  current  biometlical  research, 
condemneil  the  growing  practice  ot  prena- 
tal selection  anil  tliscrimination.  I  le  said  it 
was  time  that  legislators  and  political 
authorities  took  steps  to  curb  abuses  that 
have  emerged  along  with  the  "daz/Jing 
advances"  in  biological  science. 

German  Cardinal  Promotes  Air 
Travel 

The  president  of  the  Cennan  bishops' 
conference  appeared  in  an  advertisement 
for  the  (Jennan  airline  Lufthansa,  to  help 
rebuild  consumer  confidence  tollowing 
terrorist  attacks  in  the  United  States.  The 


advertisement,  carried  in  (lerman  ne\ 
pers  in  late  November,  featured  a  ph( 
graph  of  Cardinal  Karl  Lehinann  of 
Mainz  accompanied  by  the  message 
"peace  and  Ireedom  will  have  no  futtir 
without  contacts  with  other  people."  J 
gen  Strickstrock,  spokesman  for  the  D 
cese  of  Mainz,  said,  "The  cardinal  war 
to  help  rebuild  confidence  in  air  travel 
after  Sept.  1  i ."  Stiickstrt)ck  added,  "K 
also  wanted  to  thank  Lufthansa  for  th< 
many  journe\'s  he  has  made  with  therr 


Missionaries  Killed 

In  an  ambush  in  LIganda,  the  Lord's 
Resistance  /\nny  killed  a  Sudanese  pri 
the  latest  of  several  church  workers  Id) 
b\-  the  rebel  movement.  The  Rev.  Pet 
Obore  died  on  Nov.  24  when  the  reb( 
attacked  a  pickuji  tnick  in  w  hich  he  ar 
other  passengers  were  riding  in  northi 
Uganda.  1  lis  body  was  taken  to  his  pa 
in  Nimule,  in  the  southern  Sudanese  i 
cese  of  Torit.  Diocesan  officials  said 
l^'ather  Obore  had  been  returning  to 
Sudan  from  a  visit  to  a  seminary  in  K. 
pala,  the  Ugandan  capital.  He  was  tht 
third  Sudanese  priest  to  be  killed  alon 
the  border  with  L'ganda. 

\  Dutch  Marianhill  missionary  pm 
was  shot  anti  killed  on  Nov.  23  in  Pap 
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Guincn.  I'athcr  I  luhcrt  I  lofiiKins, 
as  attackctl  by  a  group  ot  unitlcnti- 

,  oung  people  outside  a  \  ()iitli  tenter 
ministered  in  die  cit\'  ot  Lae.  1  le 

1  roni  a  gunshot  uounti  to  the  head 
jeiiig  taken  to  a  hospital,  i  he  \  ()udis 
endy  were  looking  for  inonev .  The 
was  carrying  the  equivalent  ot  $1 2. 


!  on  Priests  and  Parish  Life 

John  Paul  II  vsarned  it  would  he  a 
error"  to  diink  that  the  current 
ige  ot  priests  means  tomorrow  's 
h  would  have  to  make  do  without 
led  ministers.  He  said  priests  alone 
rve  as  pastors  of  parishes  because  of 
jniijue  representarion  ot  (Christ  in 
h  communities.  "The  church  com- 
y  absolutely  needs  the  ministerial 
lood  to  have  Christ,  head  and  pas- 
•esent  in  it,"  the  pope  said  on  Nov. 
participants  in  the  plenary  assenihly 
Congregation  for  the  C^lergw 
i  r  taidiRil  certainly  can  work  with 
j  riest]  actively,  even  full  time,  but 
j  annot  substitute  for  him  as  pastor 
i  X  they  have  not  received  the  niinis- 
I  jriesthood,"  he  said. 

ed  with  low  niunbers  of  jiriests  and 
I;  lus,  the  church  cannot  lower  stan- 
(  but  should  instead  give  greater 
I  on  to  the  selection  and  fomiation  of 
i  lates,  the  pope  said.  To  overcome 
j  rrent  shortage,  (Catholic  communi- 
!i  list  make  the  promorifin  of  vocations 
j  :al  pastoral  issue.  VVTiile  all  the 
I's  members  are  called  to  holiness, 
ons  to  the  priesthood  or  the  reli- 
ife  are  still  "precious  and  necessary 
and  those  who  dedicate  their  li\  es 
ist  in  chastity,  poverty  and  obedi- 
re  following  "privileged  paths'" 
i  spiritual  fullness. 

leans  Appointed  to  Biblical 
I  nission 

I  ilm  Paul  II  has  named  two  Ameri- 
npture  scholars  to  the  Pontifical 
il  (  ommission.  They  are  Donald 
,  .\  Passionist  priest  who  is  president 
'  i<  ilic  Theological  Union  in  (ihica- 
■  I  I  lungarian-bom  Abbot  Denis  \\. 
I  laky,  head  of  the  Cjstercian  Abbe\' 
'  ■  Lady  ot  Dallas  in  Irv  ing,  Tex.  The 
'  :\x  among  12  scholars  fi-om  around 
H.l  appointexl  on  Oct.  IS  to  fi\'e- 
i  iiis  on  the  commission,  a  consulta- 
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tive  body  that  works  under  the  jurisdiction 
ot  die  X'atican  (Congregation  for  the  Doc- 
trine ot  the  Paith. 

I'ather  Senior  is  general  editor  of  the 
(Aill.mlic  Study  Bible,  |)ul)lished  bv  ( )\ford 
University  Press;  co-editor  lA  The  (mI~ 
IcifiTi/lc  Piistonil  Dictioi/iiiy  of  the  Bible,  pub- 
lished by  The  Liturgical  Press;  co-etlitor  ot 
the  22-v()lume  international  commentaiy 
series,  "New  T  estament  Message";  and 
general  editor  ot  The  Bible  Today,  a 
bimonthly  magazine  ft-om  T  he  Liturgical 
Press  that  promotes  wider  unilerstaiiding 
and  a|)i)reciation  ot  Sci'ipture  for  life  ami 
ministiy.  A  Philadelphia  iiati\e.  Lather 
Senior  joined  the  Passionists  in  l%()  ami 
was  ordained  a  priest  in  1967. 

Ablxjt  I\irkastalvy  has  headed  his  abbey 
since  I9S8.  He  is  also  a  mathematics  teach- 
er at  (Cistercian  Pre|iaratoiy  School  in  Irv- 
ing and  a  pait-rime  research  scholar  and 
adjunct  lecturer  in  the  theology  depart- 
ment ot  the  L^niversity  of  Dallas.  He  has  a 
licentiate  and  doctorate  in  theolog\'  fnjin 
San  Anselmo  LTiii\  ersit}'  in  Rome,  a  licen- 
tiate in  Scripture  fi-oni  the  Pontifical  Bibli- 
cal Institute  in  Rome  and  a  master's  degree 
in  mathematics  from  Texas  (Christian  Lhii- 
versity  in  Loit  Worth. 


Eastern  Canon  Law 

I  he  2()-year  process  ot  drafting  die  Code  of 
C/iiioiisofthe  Eti.steivi  (Jhiiirhes  rei]uired 
patience  and  serenit)',  and  so  will  the  prcj- 
cess  ot  using  the  cotle  to  resolve  outstand- 
ing problems,  said  die  head  of  the  (Congre- 
gation tor  Lastem  (Churches.  (Cardinal 
Ignace  Moussa  I  Daouil,  tonner  jiati-iarch 
ot  the  Syn"ian  Catholic  (Church,  opened  an 
international  meeting  at  the  Vatican  on 
Nov.  10-23  to  celebrate  the  10th  annivcr- 
san'  ot  the  new  law  s  for  the  Eastern 
(Catholic  churches.  Lhe  cardinal,  who  had 
seiTcd  as  a  consultant  ami  then  member  of 
the  (.Irafting  commission,  said  the  cotle 
attempted  to  reflect  the  originalitv  of  each 
ot  the  2  I  I'Casteni  churches  in  full  commu- 
nion with  Rome  and  their  special  relation- 
ship with  the  Oithodo.x  churches.  The 
code  is  meant  to  be  "a  vehicle  of  charit\ " 
or  love,  respectful  ot  the  histoiy  and  tradi- 
tions ot  each  of  the  churches  and  of  their 
vaiying  degi-ees  ot  autonomv  fi-om  Rome, 
he  said. 

I  he  (j)de  of  Ciiiioiis  of  the  liiis'teni  CJnireh- 
es  was  designed  to  [ironiote  a  "tram|uilir\- 
ot  order"  taithhil  to  the  heritage  of  the 
hCasteni  (Catholic  churches,  Pope  John 


Paul  II  said.  Lhe  i)ope  ailded  that  fidelit\' 
to  the  ancient  liturgies,  disci|ilines  and 
practices  ot  the  ( Christian  I  Cast  does  not 
harm  the  unity  ot  the  church,  but  deepens 
it. 


C.R.S.  Aid  to  Refugees 

/Vs  fighting  inside  Atglianistan  continuetl 
to  drive  refiigees  across  the  bottler  intcj 
Pakistan,  Catholic  aid  workers  fought  poli- 
tics antl  bureaucracy  to  feed  the  most  vul- 
nerable ot  the  newcomers.  (Jul  W'ali,  an 
official  with  Catholic  Relief  Ser\'ices  in 
Peshawar,  said  the  L'.S.  bishops'  interna- 
tional aid  antl  tle\  elopment  agency  pnn'itl- 
etl  tootl  for  2,500  people  in  the  spraw  ling 
Jallo/ai  reftigee  cam]!  south  of  Peshaw  ar. 
Wali  said  the  tootl  was  distributctl  tt)  "the 
most  \  ulnerable"  of  the  80,000  people  in 
the  camp  on  the  eve  of  Raniatlan,  w  hich 
began  Nov.  17.  Luc  Picard,  C.R.S.  cf)uiitr\' 
representative  in  Pakistan,  said  Pakistani 
government  and  U.N.  officials  were  reluc- 
tint  to  let  (C.R.S.  provitle  footi  and  other 
relief  materials  tor  jallozai  residents,  but 
wantetl  the  agenc\'  to  wait  until  the 
refugees  were  relocatetl.  "At  the  rate  the 
goveniment  is  relocating  peojile,  it  will 
take  five  or  six  months  to  move  them  all. 
People  are  desperate  now;  they  can't  v\ait 
five  months.  There  is  no  need  ff)r  people 
to  die  of  hunger  antl  cold  w  hen  the  stocks 
are  full,"  Picard  saitl. 

Honor  for  Chaplain 

Senator  (Charles  bC.  Schunier,  Democrat  of 
New  "S'ork,  has  asketl  President  Bush  to 
aw  artl  the  Presidential  Medal  f)f  Lreedom 
posthumously  to  Mvchal  L.  jutlge, 
().L.,\L,  die  New  ^'ork  Lire  Deparmient 
chaplain  w  ho  dietl  at  the  \\  orltl  'Lrade 
(Center  on  Sept.  1 1 .  Schumer  announced 
his  action  on  Nov.  IS  at  Lngine  (Co.  1,  the 
firehouse  direcd\-  across  \\  est  32ntl  Sn-ect 
Ironi  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (Church  in  mid- 
Manhattan,  where  Lather  Judge  lived.  He 
said  New  York's  other  senator,  Hillarv' 
Rotlham  (ClinttMi,  was  joining  him  in  the 
request.  "( )n  that  tragic  day  in  September, 
blather  Jutlge  tlietl  as  he  livetl — semng 
others,"  Schunier  antl  (Clinton  said  in  a  let- 
ter to  Presiilent  Bush.  "Wlien  the  fire- 
fighters entered  the  builtling.  Lather  Judge 
was  at  their  side,  where  he  remained  f)fter- 
ing  comtort  and  absolution  until  the  end." 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Can  the  ambiguous  phenomenon  of  reHgion  be  a  factor  in  peacemakinji 


Religions  for  Peace 

-  BY  MICHAEL  AMALADOSS  - 


Till  II  KkoRlsr  M'lWCKS  on  the  Wurkl  'Iradc  (Center  ;nul  the  Pen- 
tagon, ;is  well  ;is  the  ensuing  \\;ir  l)et\veen  a  "global"  coalitn)n  led  hv  - 
the  L  nited  States  and  the  laliljan  in  .\tghanistan  ha\  e  made  many  j 
wonder  ahout  the  relationship  between  religion  and  terrorism.  The  1 
United  States  and  its  allies  ha\  e  been  at  pains  to  point  out  that  the  war  i 
against  terrorists  is  not  a  war  against  Islam,  lerrorists  are  simply  ter-  | 
rorists,  not  .Muslims  or,  in  the  cases  of  Ireland  and  Serbia,  C^hristians.  There  mav  be  a  s 
clash  ot  civilizations,  but  not  ot  religions.  Further,  one  cannot  identih'  a  government  i 

MICHAEL  AMALADOSS,  S.J.,  is  a  professor  of  theology  at  Vidyajyoti  College  in  Delhi  and 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Dialogue  with  Cultures  and  Religions  in  Chennai.  Among  his 
books  and  articles  is  Life  in  Freedom:  Liberation  Theologies  From  Asia  (Orbis). 
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a  religion:  the  Taliban  docs  not  represent  Islam  an\ 
e  than  the  United  States  represents  (Ihristianity.  Alore- 

conflicts  like  this  ha\  c  tlce[)-r()ote(l  economic  and 
deal  causes.  The  uav  the  United  States  has  recently 
•eived  and  protected  its  selt-interest  in  the  Middle  F.ast 
rtainly  one  of  the  causes.  l\ven  Osama  bin  Laden  does 
accuse  the  L'nited  Stales  of  being  anti-Islam,  bin 
;ad  focuses  his  accusations  on  the  American  role  in 
5tine  and  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

■'This  does  not  mean  that  religions  can  claim  iimocence 
le  ongoing  and  present  conflict  among  peoples.  Reli- 
s  do  promote  a  "we-they"  feeling.  People  who  belong 
particular  religion  feel  that  thev  are  the  chosen  ones, 
a  special  rev  elation  or  relationship  to  the  di\  ine.  Vrom 
point  of  view,  the  others  are  not  mereh'  different,  but 
ion  VMien  persons  from  other  religions  are  not  seen  as 
lies,  they  are  regarded  as  potential  converts.  Such  a 
of  the  "others"  may  lead  to  proselytism  rather  than 
nee.  But  when  the  others  are  seen  not  merely  as  ditl^^er- 
but  as  opponents  or  competitors  in  the  economic, 
1,  political  or  religious  spheres,  the  religious  difference 
)e  used  as  a  tool  for  demonization.  We  are  (icxls  cho- 
)nes,  while  the  others  are  the  "children  of  the  devil." 
I  demonization  makes  it  easy  for  us  to  attack  others 
both  fervor  and  peace  of  mind,  especially  when  we 
■Jiat  we  are  defending  our  religious  identitv  against  the 
lught  of  "infidels." 

"here  may  not  be  anv  war  toda\'  that  can  be  explained 
^in  terms  of  religious  antagonism.  But  the  destruction 
aces  or  peoples  in  the  name  of  religious  faith  (often 
;d  with  other  motives)  is  todav  common  in  man\ 
:s.  Abortion  clinics  have  been  attacked  in  the  Unitetl 
;s;  Hindu  mobs  have  killed  (Christians  and  Muslims 
destroyed  churches  and  mosques  in  India;  Muslims 
shot  down  Hindu  families  in  Kashmir;  CChristians  and 
l  ims  have  killed  each  other  in  Indonesia;  and  Buddhist 
ks  have  been  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  Sri 
can  government  in  its  war  against  the  Tamil  Hindu 
•atists. 

Ve  know  the  fervor  against  "atheistic  C>onnnunism" 
animated  not  only  the  L'nited  States  and  western 
!pe,  but  also  the  church  during  the  cold  war.  \  iolence 
avoided  more  by  a  balance  of  armed  terror  than  by 
derations  of  peace.  Islamic-based  revolutionarv  move- 
is  in  Iran  and  the  Middle  East  were  inspired  b\'  a  self- 
isive  move  both  against  the  materialistic  secularism  of 
Vest,  represented  by  the  Lhiited  States,  and  the  atheis- 
'lommunism  of  the  North,  represented  l)v  the  Soviet 
•n.  A  similar  twofold  defensive  move  enabletl  Bhikku 
llhadasa  of  Thailand  to  promote  a  peacefid  revolution 
igh  his  doctrine  of  dharmic  socialism  {dburiini  means 
111  ortler)  based  on  a  moilern  interpretation  of  Bud- 


dhism. T\en  todav  there  are  Christian  theologians  who 
defenil  armed  revolution  in  defense  of  social  justice  in  the 
name  of  (]hristianit\-.  1  he//7w(/  in  Islam  began  as  a  strtiggle 
againsl  ones  own  evil  tendencies,  and  was  then  used  to  jus- 
tif\'  defensive  wars,  somewhat  like  (christian  just  war  theo- 
ries, if  one  is  defending  oneself  and  one's  values,  what 
is  more  sacred  than  religious  values?  And  if  a  group  can 
offer  a  religious  motivation  for  its  struggle,  it  succeeds  in 
providing  an  absolute  ground  for  its  cause.  It  also  provokes 
a  deepei-  commitment:  people  who  die  in  such  a  conflict 
are  not  merely  heroes,  but  maru  rs. 

We  now  ha\e  some  idea  why  religion  is  used  as  a 
motive  for  war.  On  the  one  hand,  we  wage  war  to  defend 
not  onK'  our  lives,  Init  also  our  properties  antl  our  econom- 
ic and  political  "interests."  But  a  secularized  consciousness 
mav  not  grasp  that  people  also  wage  war  to  defend  their 
w  ay  of  life  and  values.  And  for  a  believer,  the  values  of  reli- 
gion are  the  most  sacred.  In  a  secular  society  in  which  reli- 
gion is  completely  privatized,  however,  this  may  not  be 
seen  as  something  worth  defending.  This  very  attitude  may 
be  enough  to  provoke  the  antagonism  of  the  true  believer. 

But  if  religion  is  such  an  ambiguous  phenomenon,  can 
it  be  a  factor  in  j)eacemaking?  I  think  that  the  answer  is  yes, 
there  cannot  be  any  lasting  peace  without  religion(s). 

Religion-free  economic  and  political  orders  are  the 
discovery  of  the  Enlightenment,  which  posited  that 
human  reason  is  the  ultimate  mentor  of  eveiTthing.  In  this 
worldview  every  sector  of  societ\'  is  seen  as  autonc^mous. 
Economic  structures  are  driven  by  the  pursuit  of  profit  in 
the  context  of  free  trade.  Political  order  is  a  balancing  of 
interests  of  various  groups  in  societ)-.  But  free  trade  has  led 
to  a  world  that  is  polarized  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
both  internationally  and  locally.  Moreover,  the  free  move- 
ment of  global  capital  has  only  made  the  gap  worse.  \nA 
the  lialancing  of  political  interests  is  not  a  realistic  goal  in 
a  world  that  is  dominated  by  one  superpower.  At  most,  it 
is  a  balancing  act  between  a  few  powerful  nations  that 
ignores  the  interests  of  the  other  naticjns  in  the  globe: 
freedom  and  prosperity  for  us,  the  rest  be  damned. 

Can  the  free  pursuit  of  profit  and  the  balancing  of 
interests  lead  to  lasting  peace?  I  tloubt  it.  T'or  true  peace 
we  need  a  sense  of  human,  moral  and  spiritual  \alues; 
recognition,  respect  and  acceptance  of  the  dignity  of  per- 
sons-in-communit\'  and  their  cultural  and  religious  identi- 
ties; and  an  appreciation  and  quest  for  the  common  good, 
local  and  universal,  leading  to  justice  and  equalit\'.  I  do  not 
think  that  a  mere  nonreligious,  secular  order  can  deliver 
this.  The  failure  of  contemporary  efforts  at  imposing  a 
certain  ecological  tliscipline  on  the  nations  of  the  world  is 
but  one  example.  The  manipulation  of  various  interna- 
tional agencies,  especially  by  the  mf)re  powerfiil  countries, 
is  another.  Religion  is  the  sole  prophetic  force  that  contin- 
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lies  to  challenge  our  imperfect  efforts  at  communitv'  build- 
ing in  the  course  of  history.  No  religion  actually  preaches 
violence,  and  religions  alone  speak  ot  forgiveness  and  rec- 
onciliation. 

Religions  have  tended  to  justif»'  existing  sociopolitical 
orders.  But  eveiy  religion  has  had  prophets  who  speak  in 
the  name  ot  the  Absolute,  condemning  the  sort  of  idolatiy 
that  seeks  to  divinize  or  absolutize  human  structiu-es  in 
e\ery  field.  Every  religion  has  therefore  an  inbuilt 
prophetic  structure,  w  hich  must  he  encouraged.  Prophecy, 
however,  may  not  emerge  from  the  official  heads  of  reli- 
gions. After  Sept.  1 1,  religious  leaders  on  the  whole  have 
not  been  pro|ihetic,  apart  trom  showing  s\mpathv  and 
urging  restraint  in  retaliation. 

All  religions  accept  the  common  destiny  ot  all  peoples 
and  are  well  disposed  to  the  pluralism  of  religions.  Thev  do 
not  encourage  interi  eligious  conflict.  Buddhism  has  not  set 
store  on  an\-  particular  rituals,  but  rather  has  proposed  a 
way  of  meditation  tor  everv'  person.  Hinduism  has  always 
seen  dittcrent  religions  as  varicnis  ways  to  spiritual  libera- 
tion, just  as  all  rivers  lead  to  the  sea.  C>hristianity  has  come 
to  recognize  the  salvific  presence  and  action  ot  the  Spirit  of 
CJod  in  all  religions  in  wa\s  unknown  to  us  (Witican  II's 
"Pastoral  (Constitution  on  the  (Church  in  the  Alodern 
World"  No,  22  |1%51;  "The  Mission  <jf  the  Redeemer" 
Xo.  2S-2'>  AUislims  refer  to  the  injunctions  of  the 
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Koran  that  advise  them  to  respect  diversity  in  reliL 
"There  must  be  no  coercion  in  matters  of  faith,"  sa\ 
Koran  (2:256).  Since  (iod  has  not  made  everyone  a  ' 
lim,  (lods  will  must  be  accepted  (10:99;  11:118).  Peo| 
dittcrent  religions  must  be  allowed  to  go  their  own  i. 
"Unto  you  your  moral  law,  and  unto  me,  mine"  (10 
VVhat  such  openness  presupposes  is  respect  for  every 
son  and  group  as  sharing  in  a  common  destiny,  even  i 
think  that  our  own  way  is  better.  We  will  exclude  no 
from  (iod's  love  and  mercy,  because  all  are  children  of 
(iod. 

Religions  must  also  be  helped  to  purify  themse 
Interreligious  dialogue  that  enables  eveiy  religion  to 
at  itself  in  the  light  ot  an  "other"  can  help  a  proce: 
internal  reform.  But  beyond  interreligious  amity,  relig 
can  and  should  agree  on  the  defense  and  promotio 
common  human  and  spiritual  values,  even  if  each  reli 
justifies  them  in  terms  ot  its  own  principles.  Justice 
|)eace  are  the  teaching  and  goal  ot  all  religions.  In  the  { 
Second  Wbrld  War  years  all  religions  have  produced 
ologies  of  liberation  seeking  to  promote  justice  and  c 
munity.  In  the  end,  all  religions  wish  peace:  Sha 
SiiliniDi,  Sbiiiithi! 

It  is  not  that  we  need  to  establish  "theocratic"  st 
Economics  antl  politics  should  retain  their  autonomy, 
their  autonomy  will  not  be  absolute.  Both  will  have  t 
responsive  to  moral  values  and  principles  and  dialogue 
religions. 

All  religions  recognize  that  people  are  imperfect 
sinful  and  that  occasional  conflicts  are  inevitable.  H 
there  is  neetl  tor  forgiveness  antl  reconciliation.  Posit 
this  is  spelled  out  as  love  and  compassion  for  the  o 
Onlv  religions  can  promote  this.  xMere  human  reason 
the  balancing  of  self-interests  will  not  lead  us  this  tar. 

Eveiy  crisis,  as  the  saying  goes,  is  an  opportunity, 
crisis  we  are  living  these  days  and  months  is  a  challenj 
think  of  a  new  world  order  based  on  principles  of  free( 
justice  and  communit)'  inspired  by  the  different  religio: 
dialcjgue.  f  he  flushing  out  and  bringing  to  justice  of  a 
work  of  terrorists  is  not  going  to  bring  peace.  It  is  not 
the  first  step.  It  is  simpK  the  rcm()\al  of  an  irritant.  I 
situation  is  not  changed  radicall}-,  new  terrorists'' 
replace  okl.  The  real  task  is  to  start  building  up  a  socic 
justice  and  equality. 

In  short,  we  need  a  conversion.  A  time  like  this  bn 
out  the  best  and  the  worst  in  us — our  courage  and  gem 
it\,  but  also  all  our  prejudices:  our  individual  and  colic 
egoism,  our  narrow  nationalism,  our  double  standards 
sense  of  hurt  priile.  VVe  need  a  nev\  vision  ot  human 
world  communir\'.  We  have  to  find  new  ways  of  cmpo 
ing  people  to  shape  it.  fhis  is  the  onl\  way  to  true  pea 
the  world. 


.«0f 
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essons  From  Memories 
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America  !r  new  uoar^  can  we 
rn  something  from  how  the 
i  war  was  won? 

STEVEN  E.  SPAHN 


rHE  WORLD  HAS  CHANXiFD  FORF'ATR.  This 
now  familiar  mantra  rang  truest  for  me  in  the 
wake  of  the  first  allied  retaliatory  strike  in 
Afghanistan.  I  knew  it  was  coming;  I  just  ditl 
310W  what  the  '  it"  would  be.  Speaking  before  the 
corps  in  the  wounded  Pentagon,  Secretary  of 
nse  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld  explained  that  this  new 
laign  would  be  the  first  in  a  long  struggle.  In  fact  the 
DH  terrorism  would,  according  to  Rumsfeld,  be 
ed  much  like  the  cold  war." 

'his  qualification  was  both  ominous  and  ironic, 
could  have  imagined  that  Mi:  Rumsfeld — who  just 
hs  ago  assumed  the  mande  of  refomiing  the  amied 
s  for  a  new  world — would  find  himself  steering  a 
;fFort  likened  to  the  protracted  superpower  conflict 
he  managed  as  secretary  of  defense  in  the  Ford 
tiistration?  Twenty- five  years  later,  and  more  than  a 
le  since  we  triumphandy  declared  victory  over  the  evils 
Dmmunism,  have  we  already  forgotten  the  costs  and 
5  of  the  cold  war? 

V'ill  this  new  war  on  terrorism  be  fought  like  the  ccjld 
I  hope  not.  But  perhaps  it  can  be  won  die  way  that  one 

1  fairness  to  Secretary  Rumsfeld,  his  suggestion  of  a  par- 
ivas  intended  to  express  the  international  reach  of  the 
ly  in  the  war  on  terrorism — well  beyond  Afghanistan, 
enough.  Yet  the  international  breadth  of  the  cold  wars 
ities  are  cliief  among  its  haunting  memories.  Resti'ained 
direct  conflict  by  the  precarious  veil  of  nuclear-afforded 
ity,  the  superpowers  conducted  war  by  proxy  in  eveiy 
T  of  the  globe. 

he  great  American  statesman  and  scholar  George 


:n  F.  SPAHN,  S.J.,  IS  studying  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
ogy  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  preparation  for  ordination  to 
■iesthood. 


A  15-year-old  boy  arrives  at  a  Northern  Alliance  training  camp  in  Afghanistan  on 
Oct.  31. 


Kennan  is  widely  acknowledged  as  the  founding  architect 
and  spokesman  for  the  cold  war  policy  of  containment. 
Writing  under  die  pseudonym  "X"  in  a  now  famous  article 
published  in  Foreign  Affairs  in  1947,  Kennan  stressed  the 
need  to  check  Soviet  ambitions  broadly,  "by  the  adroit  use 
oi  counter-force  at  a  series  of  shifting  geographical  and 
political  points." 

Although  containment  evolved  both  rhetorically  and 
practically  in  the  decades  that  followed,  the  drive  to  restrain 
Soviet  Communism  became  the  prism  through  which  poli- 
cies were  conceived  and  implemented.  Democratic  and 
Republican  administrations  alike  pursued  the  goal  with 
remarkable  consistency.  Our  focus  and  unanimity  were 
laudable  but  hardly  infallible.  Too  often  containment 
warped  our  vision,  obscuring  our  view  of  the  suffering  and 
destruction  wrought  in  the  pursuit  of  our  just  cause.  We 
undertook  policies  unrepresentative  of  our  values  and  coun- 
terproductive in  effect.  We  fostered  revolutionary  move- 
ments to  topple  our  foes  while  defending  our  friends,  no 
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matter  the  cruelty  of  their  reign.  And  we  lived  in  fear— id 
hoped  tor  our  sake  that  the  enetny  did  too. 

(]on\entional  wisdom  has  it  that  Ronald  Reaii 
rhetorical  and  material  escalation  of  the  cold  war  wa^ 
straw  that  hroke  the  hack  of  the  Soviet  hear.  Our  tit-f) 
opposition  in  ./Xfohanistan,  Africa  and  (Central  Ajm 
matched  the  Soviet  stretch.  Atnerica's  budgetary  com  i 
ment  to  missile-defense  research  proved  prohibitively  ci 
t(j  die  Soviets.  In  hindsight  it  is  hard  to  deny  that  the  S 
ets  were  oti  the  brink  of  economic  collapse,  l  hat  we 
so  blinded  then  to  the  imminence  of  our  rival's  dei 
might  give  us  pause  about  our  confidence  in  e.xplainii 
today. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Reagan  administrai 
bellicose  diplomacy  and  swollen  defense  budgets  raiseii; 
stakes.  But  did  they  set  the  stage  for  what  ultima 
occurred?  Economic  and  strategic  pressures  alone  cai 
explain  the  watershetl  tratisforniation  the  world  wimesst 
an  empire  tlissolving  largely  in  peace.  CJeneral  Seen 
Mikhail  CJorbachev  might  not  have  chosen  the  decid 
Western  course  of  ecotiomic  reforms  coupled  widi  poli 
liberalizatioti.  Nor  did  he  have  to  bend  to  popular  presji 
anil  abandon  recalcitrant  old  guard  allies.  Poverty 
opposition  tlo  not  so  easily  remove  unwanted  regi 
Would  that  thev  did!  Moreover,  how  can  we  explain 
peaceful  unanimity  and  courage  of  civilian  tnovements 
swept  aside  dictatorships  throughout  Eastern  Europe? 
containment  take  credit  for  this  remarkable  implosion? 

Cieorge  Kennans  ]^H7  article  offers  clues  to  our  vie 
too  often  overlooked  in  its  tenacious  pursuit,  hi  fact,  I 
nan's  analysis  now  reads  like  a  prescient  portrayal  of 
.America  ultimately  won  the  peace.  Kennan  understood 
to  defeat  an  aggressive  ideology  directed  by  a  flawed 
ception  of  human  nature  and  destiny,  /\inerica  needed 
of  all  to  be  itself — true  to  the  values  anil  principles  i 
which  it  thri\'es  and  that  it  inspires,  hi  cautioning  ag: 
excess,  Kennan  explained  that  effective  containment 
"nothing  to  do  with  outward  histrionics:  with  threa 
blustering  or  superfluous  gestures  of  outward  'toughnffi: 
Rather,  Kennan  saw  the  real  struii'"le  of  the  cold  w: 
turning  on  the  inward  authenticitv  antl  credibility  o.t 
American  way  of  life,  in  the  face  of  such  integral  ojiposi 
the  Soviet  ideology  was  doomed  to  failure.  "It  is  the 
sians,  n(jt  we,  who  cannot  afford  a  world  half  slave  andi 
free.  The  contrasts  itnplicit  in  such  a  world  are  intole 
to  the  fictions  on  which  their  power  rests....  If  only  on 
of  light  of  individual  dignit\'  or  human  inquiry  is  perm 
to  exist,  the  [Soviet]  effoi"t  must  eventually  fail." 

.America's  surest  defense  lay  in  the  preservation  (  i 
values.  The  struggle  against  C](jiiiniunisni  was  "in  es.seie 
test  of  the  over-all  woith  of  the  L'nited  States  as  a  n 
among  nations.  li)  avoid  destruction,  the  United  Si' 
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I  only  measure  up  to  its  own  best  traditions  and  prove 
i"wortliy  of  prescn  ation  as  a  great  nation." 
'or  America's  new  war,  can  we  learn  something  from 
the  last  was  cnercome?  Surely  tlie  courage  antl  generosi- 
tended  in  die  weeks  following  the  carnage  of  Sept.  1 1 
»ent  the  best  of  the  L  nited  States.  In  fact,  the  witness  of 
iiiman  solidarity  has  already  dealt  a  blow  to  the  hatred 
inspired  this  terrorism.  The  world  has  seen  ami  heard 
,rica  unite  in  a  strong  common  purpose  in  the  face  of 
iness  and  vulnerability.  And  in  tloing  so,  we  have  moved 
some  of  our  most  recalcitrant  critics. 
5  brave  young  men  and  women  risk  their  lives  to  bring 
lerpetrators  to  justice,  we  must  stiive  even  now  to  build 
)eace.  In  this  struggle,  like  those  faced  before,  our 
rity  matters.  The  Congressional  debate  over  antiterror- 
egislation  reveals  our  abiding  commitment  to  indivitlual 
ies — even  in  the  face  of  danger.  More  Americans  are 
■  to  understand  Islam  and  to  demonstrate  in  words  and 
5  a  genuine  respect  for  this  religious  tradition.  We  see 
clearly  the  foolishness  of  relying  on  Hollywood  to  pro- 
)ur  values  to  a  curious  and  needy  world.  Our  leaders 
;  more  respectfully  and  humbly  about  other  nations.  We 
;nize  that  we  cannot  go  it  alone.  The  world  is  a  complex 
nunity  from  which  we  cannot  flee  into  selfish  isolation- 
We  have  a  new  awareness  of  how  violence  and  terrorism 
wounded  too  many  for  too  long.  In  a  word,  we've 


become  more  human — and  truer  to  ourselves. 

Reflection  on  the  just  war  tradition  ha^  led  many 
observers,  y\merican  bishops  among  them,  to  judge  the  pre- 
sent military  campaign  as  an  appropriate  response  to  terrorist 
aggression.  While  this  ethic  [irovides  a  valuable  tool  for 
examining  the  in()ralit\'  of  force  in  particular  circumstances,  it 
offers  little  guidance  on  the  broailer  tjuestion  of  how  to  forge 
a  just  and  peaceful  world.  Such  is  the  aim,  however,  of 
(Catholic  social  thought.  Our  reflection  and  response  must 
rise  to  the  breadth  and  nuance  of  this  body  of  church  teach- 
ing. Bishop  Donald  W.  Trautman  of  Erie,  Pa.,  astutely 
observeil  on  Oct.  8  that  ours  is  "a  battle  to  change  minds  and 
hearts."  American  freedom  antl  prosperity  have  undeniably 
captured  the  imagination  of  the  world  and  its  marginalized. 
We  can  and  must  be  more  deliberate  and  consistent  in  allow- 
ing our  actions  abroad  to  reflect  the  values  in  defense  of 
which  we  are  jirepared  to  wage  war. 

On  die  cusp  of  the  prod^actetl  conflict  of  the  last  century, 
(jeorge  Kennan  urged  Americans  to  a  ti'usting  constancy.  I  lis 
words  ring  true  today  for  a  new  and  ominous  chapter  of 
world  conflict.  Americans  neetl  not  be  fearful,  but  rather 
should  "experience  a  certain  gratitude  to  a  Providence 
which. ..has  made  their  entire  security  as  a  nation  dependent 
on  their  pulling  themselves  together  and  accepting  the 
responsibilities  of  moral  and  political  leatlership  that  history 
plainly  intended  them  to  bear."  0 
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Once  again  the  nightmare.  The  hkieblack  plume, 
The  billowing  flame.  All  my  life  I've  been  afraid 
Of  tall  buildings,  and  here  was  the  tallest,  down 
At  Manhattan's  prow.  Firemen  and  police  officers 
Kept  running  toward  the  flames.  People  were  falling 
Or  jumping.  No  one  yet  seemed  to  understand 
WTiat  was  happening.  How  will  they  put  it  out, 
I  kept  wondering.  Then  the  second  tower. 
Then  the  Pentagon.  Then  a  fourth  jet,  down 

Somewhere  over  Pennsylvania.  Reality  itself 
Seemed  to  buckle  with  the  buckling  towers. 
"Mourn  for  the  city,"  a  man  who  knew 
His  Apocalypse  quoted  me  later  that  week. 
The  Scarlet  City,  he  said.  All  over  again.  Gone. 
Gone  in  an  hour.  But  who  deserved  this?  These 
Were  folks  with  families,  folks  with  mortgages 
To  pay.  You  or  me  in  the  right  place 
At  the  wrong  time.  Plans  put  on  hold.  Forever. 

Nurses  waiting  for  patients  who  never  appeared. 
A  priest  saying  Mass  in  the  smoldering  rubble. 
The  dead,  the  many  dead,  and  the  millions  more 
Wounded  that  morning.  Mother  of  sorrows. 
What  can  I  say?  Here  in  my  room,  I  watch  you 
Watching  your  son,  the  one  they  will  crucify 
In  their  own  good  time,  as  they  crucified  him  here 
At  Ground  Zero.  A  mother  grieves,  while 
Her  little  ones  wonder  where  is  their  daddy. 

And  where  are  the  lost  who  paid  with  their  lives? 
A  mother  grieves,  and  my  eye  follows  hers  down 
To  her  child.  Remember,  he  says  at  the  omega  point 
Of  the  final  book.  Remember  this  well.  I  am 
The  morning  star  rising  once  more  above 
My  beloved  city,  as  above  the  homes  of  my  Afghans, 
Above  my  whole  bent,  broken  world.  Have  I  not 
Told  you  I  will  not  leave  you  orphans?  Not 
One  of  you.  Not  one,  not  a  single  precious  one. 

Paul  Mariani 

'aul  Mariani  is  America's  poetry  editor  and  a  professor  of  English  at  Boston  College.  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  His  new  book,  Thirty  Days: 
'n  Retreat  With  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius,  will  be  published  in  February.  William  Hart  McNichols,  S.J.,  a  longtime  America 
onthbutor,  is  an  iconographer  who  lives  in  New  Mexico.  This  image  is  entitled  "Mother  of  God,  Soothe  My  Sorrows." 
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Invisible 


BY  MAUREEN  LYNCH 


II  IS  i  kiDAN,  '>:I5  p.m.  Bruce  hacks 
the  ( intrench  van  out  ot  the  parking 
area  ot  Boston's  Pine  Street  hm.  It's 
well  packeii  with  hiankets,  various 
articles  ot  clothing,  sandwiches,  hot  and 
colli  water,  instant  hot  chocolate  and  soup 
packets,  some  crackers  and  a  case  ot 
oranges.  Sean  and  1  sit  quietly. 

The  night  is  heautihil — magnificent, 
reall\,  when  \'ou  let  it  into  your  soul.  I 
drink  in  the  l)eaut\:  a  star-stuikletl  sk\', 
clear,  crisp  air,  night  lights  flickering  here 
anti  there  in  the  qinet,  and  a  crescent 
moon.  As  we  slowly  wend  our  way,  we 
turn  onto  (Commonwealth  Avenue.  I  can 
feel  the  touch  oi  something  jiowerful  in 
the  air.  Alayhe  it's  the  excitement,  the 
curiosity  oF  my  first  trip  with  part  ot  the 
outreach  team.  1  his  night  it  is  I^ruce,  a 
hig  man,  street-wise,  sure  (jt  himselt,  and 
Sean,  a  quiet,  gende  guy  ot  few  words — 
hoth  eommitteil  to  this  nightly  trip.  Daily 
my  in-house  e-mails  at  the  wfimen's  unit, 
where  I'xe  heen  v\orking  now  tor  o\er  a 
year,  spurt  otit  names — I  .d,  Mike,  (Carlos, 
Kasia,  (iypsy,  /Vlatt,  Sandra,  John  anti 
others.  Vor  some  time  now  I  have  wanted 
to  know  tirsthand  what  the  team  docs 
nightly.  1  have  wanted  to  put  faces  to  the 
names  ot  tiiese  people,  most  ot  w  hom  1 
ha\  e  not  met. 

W  e  tirive  onto  the  median,  right 
down  the  middle  ot  the  tree-lined  path- 
wa\ .  Suddenly  we  stop.  Sean  tells  me 
ahout  Matt  as  he  makes  a  cup  ot  hot  sou[i. 
Up  ahead  is  Matt's  shelter.  A  cardhoard 
lean-to,  covereel  with  (ilastic,  envelops  the 
liench  where  he  sleeps  hidden.  "It's  Fine 
Street,  Matt.  I  low  are  you  tloing?"  calls 
out  Sean.  "O.K."  comes  the  response. 

MAUREEN  LYNCH,  S.C.,  is  a  couHselor  at  the 
women's  unit  of  Pine  Street  Inn.  a  home- 
less shelter  in  Boston,  Mass. 


"Need  anything?" 
"Nope."  We  leave  his 
nighdy  cup  ot  soup  and 
hag  ot  sandwiches  and 
move  on. 

Right  there,  our  first 
stop  ot  the  evening  pin- 
points tor  me  something 
ot  the  i)aradox  ot  home- 
less people — the  crush- 
ing realirv  ot  the  home- 
less poor,  some  like 
Matt  with  mental  ill- 
ness, and  yet  their 
e X tra  o vd  i  n a  rv  res i  I  i  en  ce 
and  creativity.  And  what 
a  place  to  "pitch  one's 
tent."  Right  here  on 
( ]( )mm<  )nw  ealth  A\en ue 
with  its  trees,  covered 
with  tiny  flickering 
lights  stantling  like  sentinels  straight 
tlown  the  pathway.  Sean  tells  me  that  in 
the  morning  .Matt  will  told  up  his  "tent" 
and  walk  the  cit\'  streets. 

Swinging  around  to  Arlington  Street, 
v\e  look  tor  I'aI,  hut  he's  not  there.  W'c 
check  the  various  church  steps  in  the 
vicinity.  Whenever  we  see  a  heaj)  ot  hian- 
kets, someone  is  hutldled  underneath  the 
mounil.  And  still  I  see  no  taces.  1  only 
hear  voices  anil  always  a  "  I  hank  you"  or 
"(ioil  bless  you." 

Then  we're  hack  cruising  along  (Com- 
monwealth  /\venue  heading  towaril 
Arlington,  Allston,  Kenmore  Square  and 
(Cambridge.  The  A.T.M.'s  are  part  of  our 
targeting.  We  connect  with  a  tew  men 
here  and  there  huddled  in  corners,  sleeji- 
ing,  keeping  warm.  I  meet  I'xiuardo.  My 
Spanish  comes  in  handy.  I'm  able  to  learn 
he  needs  pants,  a  sweatshirt  and  a  blanket. 
1  le's  hungry,  so  he  wants  it  all — sand- 
wich, fruit,  cookies,  hot  chocolate,  soup 


and  crackers.  He  sits  up.  It's  the  first  I 
1  see.  His  eyes — fixed,  a  bit  trighterl 
blearv — stare  upward.  1  lis  hair  is  tang 
1  le  needs  a  shave,  but  that's  not  ini) 
tant  now.  He's  hungry.  In  fact  1 
ravenous  as  he  rips  into  the  tood.  "Dii 
bendiga,"  he  says,  and  I'm  oft  to  i 
Sean. 

Storrow  Drive  is  our  next  stop.  Bi 
parks  the  van  and  we  loail  a  canvas  > 
with  bags  ot  sandwiches.  1  he  night 
become  bitter  cold.  Patches  ot  snow 
ice  are  still  on  the  sloping  grass.  Fl; 
lights  in  hand,  Sean  and  1  head  toward 
water's  edge  and  under  the  bridges 
the  overpass.  A  shopping  cart  anil  nm 
of  blankets  catch  the  corner  ot  my  e\ 
we  cross  the  street  and  heail  under 
overpass.  There  we  find  Sandra.  I  ki 
her.  She  sometimes  comes  in  durini; 
davtime  tor  a  shower  and  chang; 
clothes  and  simpiv  to  talk.  She  doe 
want  ain  thinti',  doesn't  want  to  come  >• 
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nn  with  us  and  doesn't  want  us  to 
aii\  food.  "  The  rats  will  conic,"  she 
Sean  in(|uircs  ahout  Hill.  She  thinks 
farther  down. 

\'e  continue  searching  with  our 
,ights.  My  1.5  years  in  the  barrios  of 

and  the  Dominican  Republic  never 
arcd  ine  for  what  I  sec  this  night. 

calls  out,  "Pine  Street,"  as  he  aims 
lashlight  upward  into  the  niches 
e  the  birds  nest.  Wooden  planks 
ect  onto  the  cement  beams  on  either 

Up  there,  hidden,  homeless  men 
.  This  is  home.  Their  shopping  carts, 
I  with  whatever,  are  below  on  the 
id.  "How  do  they  get  up  there?"  I 
'The\'  shimmy  up  that  pole,"  points 
ean.  I  wonder  how  they  survive,  this 
:art  army  of  the  homeless,  driven  by 
,  alcohol,  drugs  or  mental  illness, 

inadequate  health  care,  probable 
utrition,  dirt)'  and  most  likely  filled 
lice  and  scabies.  They  build  hovels 
■n  in  the  most  unbelievable  places, 
ly  emotions  run  wild,  shifting  gear, 
sympathy  and  even  a  touch  of  anger 
A'ay  to  feelings  of  deep  compassion, 
e  are  not  just  "crazies,"  "drunks," 
is."  They  are  human  beings  with  a 
y  somewhere,  but  definitely  with  a 
— a  story  most  likely  not  told  but 
ally  held  deep  within  their  hearts. 

of  us  just  never  see  these,  our  broth- 
and  sisters.  I'm  reminded  of 
lew's  Gospel.  "This  people's  heart 

Irown  dull,  and  their  ears  are  hard  of 
ig  and  they  shut  their  eyes,  so  that 
might  not  look  with  their  eyes,  and 
i  with  their  ears  and  understand  with 
I  heart  and  turn"  (Mt.  13:15).  Yes,  a 
i  of  heart  is  needed.  "Unless  we 
|||  t  more  to  end  homelcssness,"  the 
i  achusetts  Housing  and  Shelter 
J|  ice  predicted  in  February,  "emer- 
U  '  shelter  numbers  will  only  grow  and 
r  ;  overcrowding  and  overflow."  And 
it  about  those  men  and  women  who 
a  make  it  to  the  shelters? 
J  V'e  all  know  affordable  housing  units 
f!  isappearing  throughout  the  city  of 
H  m.  Yet  we  boast  of  cit\'  surpluses  and 
H  )mic  prosperity.  (Choking  rents  keep 
H  'n  8  holders  pleading  for  extensions. 
Pi  iwhile,  in  the  words  of  Leonard 
N  itein's  "Mass,"  "We  wait  in  silent 
M  m  until  reason  is  restored.  We  wait 
p  e  season  of  the  Loi  il." 
Ij      meander  in  and  out  of  alleys 


between  apartment  buildings.  Bruce  and 
Sean  know  just  where  to  go.  They  know 
who  is  waiting.  One  makesliih  dwelling 
hugging  the  allc\  wall  is  home  to  two 
men  and  a  woman.  We  iced  all  three. 
Meanwhile,  calls  keep  coming  into  the 
van.  Bruce  filters  and  processes  them. 

Nightlik-  goes  on  all  around  us. 
Buoyant  young  peojjle  stand  in  long  lines 
along  Bov  lston  Street  waiting  to  enter  the 
various  clubs.  Laughter  and  music  fill  the 
air.  In  between  the  lines  of  restless  youths 
sits  ¥a\,  covereil  in  his  red  sleeping  bag 
and  wearing  his  cardboard  sign:  "No 
Drugs,  No  Alcoh(jl!"  He's  waiting  for  us, 
waiting  tor  his  hot  chocolate  and  sand- 
wich. "You're  new,"  he  says.  1  introduce 
myself.  We  chat.  He  talks  about  drugs 
and  young  people.  Wortls  of  wisdom  flow 
from  this  okl  man,  a  wisdom  gained  not 
from  having  studied  hut  from  having 
lived.  It  is  obvious  that  he  and  John  in  his 
wheelchair  around  the  corner  are  invisible 
to  these  young  people  out  to  enjoy  them- 
selves this  night. 

We  cover  the  Esplanade,  parts  of 
Beacon  Street,  Lansdowne  Street,  where 
the  drug  addicts  are  hustling,  and  the 
Fenway.  And  then  we're  back  on  Com- 
monwealth Avenue  heading  toward  Cop- 
ley and  the  big  public  librar\'.  There  we 
find  Cjypsy  sleeping  on  the  air  vents.  I 
wake  her.  Drinking  her  cup  ot  soup,  she 
finally  decides  to  come  into  the  women's 
unit.  Her  three  male  companions  are  no 
longer  with  her  on  the  air  vents.  She's 
scared.  This  spot  has  memories.  Her 
fi'icntl  Stuart  was  recently  killed  here.  It's 
not  a  safe  place.  Fven  the  homeless  have 
fears.  In  the  van  we  chat.  Cyjisy  tells  me 
proudh'  that  she  did  the  eulog}'  at  Stirart's 
funeral.  She's  voilnerable  now  .  Fhis  is  a 
first  for  her,  coming  into  the  inn  for  the 
night.  We  see  her  occasionally  in  the  day- 
time, when  she  stops  by  for  a  shower  and 
a  change  of  clothes.  Despite  her  12  years 
on  the  streets,  tonight  she  is  afraid. 
Besides,  she  has  an  infected  leg.  How  do 
you  tell  Gypsy  she  is  a  g(K)d  woman,  that 
(iod  loves  her — and  make  her  lielieve  it? 
Her  image  stays  with  me  long  after  we 
drop  her  oH  and  take  an  evening  break.  1 
need  some  space  alone  tor  a  while  to 
gather  my  thoughts. 

After  an  hour  we  are  on  our  wav 
again.  We  change  drivers.  Sean  has  a 
sleeping  bag  he  promised  someone.  So  we 
retrace  part  of  our  route,  meeting  a  few 


more  homeless  people  here  and  there. 
'Hie  hours  this  evening  have  melted  away. 
It's  almost  4  a.m.  Responding  to  a  call,  we 
head  tor  Broadway  in  South  l5oston, 
checking  out  the  A.T.M.'s,  but  no  one  is 
there.  In  the  tactory  area,  amid  the 
garbage  and  debris,  an  old  beat-up  truck 
sits  parketl.  It  has  become  home  for  Mike. 
It  is  filled  with  junk.  He  even  has  his  own 
cooking  area  set  up  right  there  in  front — 
on  three  big  rocks  sits  a  burned  black  tea 
kettle!  But  tonight  he's  not  there. 

And  then  we're  in  downtcjwn  Boston 
again.  We  check  the  subway  stations.  We 
check  the  boutique  doorways  on  New- 
bury Street,  a  pretty  classy  area  hir  the 
homeless.  We  find  a  newcomer  in  a  door- 
way on  Boylston  Street.  I  have  seen  so 
much  this  night.  Yet  Bruce  and  Sean  tell 
me  it  was  a  quiet  night,  really.  We  head 
back  to  the  Pine  Street  Inn  and  unpack 
the  van.  Fhe  first  tloor  lobb\'  is  literally 
littered  with  homeless  men  sleeping  on 
chairs,  benches  or  the  floor,  all  beds 
taken.  It  is  bitter  cold.  I  am  humbled  as  I 
realize  I  have  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  warm, 
cozy  bed  waiting  for  me. 

I  often  wonder  about  (kxI's  niulti- 
tacetetl  revelation  oi  himself,  and  how  I 
alk)w  that  to  touch  me  anil  shape  me.  I 
know  deep  within  that  it  involves  dying 
and  rising,  letting  go  and  reaching  out.  It 
involves  conversion,  not  inertia,  paralysis 
or  indifference.  It  involves  not  (jnly  God's 
revelation  of  himself  in  the  fullness  of 
time,  but — to  paraphrase  St.  Paul — Ciod's 
revelation  of  himself  in  the  slowness  of 
time.  I  raveling  ami  sharing  the  night 
with  Sean  and  Bruce  has  certainly 
brought  me  to  a  new  stand|ioint  in  my 
own  story.  Once  again  m\'  heart  has  been 
opened  to  the  staggering  ramifications  of 
what  it  means  to  be  coni|iassionate  and 
caring,  to  see  hunianit}'  in  all  its  messiness 
and  in  all  its  beauty,'.  In  the  quiet  drive 
home  to  Quincy  in  the  early  dawn,  I 
thank  God  for  the  experience  of  this 
evening.  It  has  been  grace  and  gift.  I  ask 
God  to  liless  Sean  and  Bruce  and  all  the 
members  of  the  outreach  team  for  the 
work  they  do  nightly  on  behalf  of  the 
ciOi  's  homeless.  For  myself  I  pra\-  for  the 
grace  of  a  big  heart,  open  to  reality  all 
around  me,  tor  the  grace  to  see  God  in 
the  lives  and  sufferings  of  our  homeless 
brothers  and  sisters.  There's  a  saying  that 
"only  those  who  love  rightly,  see  rightly." 
I  want  to  see. 
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Disarming  Terrors 
of  the  Past  and  Future 


^  Thanks  for  what  has  been,  hope  in 
the  face  of  what  is  to  come.' 


As  rill'  \.\n'Ri(: AX  memory 
ot  I  hanksgix'int;'  tadcs  and 
the  paee  quiekens  before 
(Ihristmns,  I  hold  hetore  me 
a  hirL^e  |iosteartl  eolhige 
erafteel  h\  the  Shalom  network  of  the 
Sehool  Sisters  ot  Notre  Dame.  Two 
eompelling  images — a  plume  ni  smoke 
bulging  from  the  World  Trade  (Center, 
and  a  woman,  apjiarently  Afghan, 
embracing  a  elistressetl  todtller — are 
split  b\'  a  candle  oFjieace. 

While  I  have  lieen  and  remain  sus- 
picious ot  just  v\'ar  theoi'v  (liave  any 
war-makers  e\ei'  waged  what  they 
thought  was  an  unjust  war?  Is  a  jihail, 
even  if  proclaimed  by  Osama  bin  Laden, 
the  Islamic  equivalent  (A  "just  war'"?), 
our  nation's  i-esponse  to  the  \ile  acts  ot 
Sept.  1 1  tloes  exhibit  the  ediically  moil- 
erating  intluence  that  just  war  theory 
was  meant  to  have  on  such  a  treacherous 
undertaking  as  w  artare. 

I'Or  this,  among  many  things,  grati- 
tutle  lingers,  long  atter  Thanksgiving: 

•  that  President  Cicorge  Bush  ilid 
not  listen  to  the  most  militant  voices  ot 
his  atlmuiistiMtion  and  the  nation's 
press,  but  rather  tollowed  humane  |ioli- 
cies  that  minimized  the  inevitable 
destruction  ot  |)io|K'rt\'  and  innocent 
human  beings; 

•  that  music  is  once  again  being 
heard  in  Kabul  and  that  the  demolished 
ancient  images  ot  the  Buddha  m.iy  now 
at  least  be  moinaied; 

•  that  Atghan  women  might  now  be 
permitted  to  use  their  gifts  ot  teaching 
or  healing  tor  their  jieoiile.  Perhaps  the 
women  themselves  will  challenge  the 
svstem.  We  mav  be  all  tor  tliversity;  still, 
any  interpretation  ot  religion  that 
recpiires  women  to  hitle  not  only  their 
Faces  but  their  verv  eves  uiKler  a  tent  ot 


ol)scurity  has  something  wrong  with  it. 
S|iecial  garb  and  modesty  may  be  beauti- 
ful things,  for  men  as  well  as  women. 
But  to  cage  and  hide  the  minds  and  taces 
ot  any  class  ot  persons  reeks  ot  repres- 
sion. I  Living  reduced  women  to  the  sta- 
tus of  w  alking  non-persons,  it  is  no  sur- 
l^rise  that  the  monstrous  Taliban  regime 
could  fire  bullets  into  their  brains  at 
public  executions.  Perhaps  now  the  cul- 
tural relativism  that  tolerates  intanticide, 
degradation  ot  women  or  racism  will  be 
exposetl  tor  the  pathological  iiulifference 
that  it  is; 

•  that  roads  are  open  to  caravans  ot 
nourishment  ottered  tor  those  who 
might  have  died  this  winter — and  not 
because  of  the  bombing,  but  because  ot 
the  malice  ot  some  Taliban  thugs  (a  bold 
documentary,  "Beneath  the  Veil," 
secredv'  filmetl  b\-  Saira  Shah  for  CNN, 
documents  the  misery  ot  the  people  ot 
Afghanistan); 

•  that  the  covei"ed-u|i  but  rutliK.-ssly 
orchestrateil  atrocities  against  Atghan 
citizens  are  nov\  ended.  Members  ot  the 
Taliban  regime  not  onlv  su|iporteil  ter- 
ror against  the  United  States;  they  per- 
petrated it  on  their  own  people.  It  was 
governance  b\'  malice; 

•  that  there  is  a  greater  sense  ot 
human  solidarity,  not  only  among  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  but  among 
people  all  over  the  world. 

So  tar  we  have  witnessed  a  vei"\'  care- 
ful and  effective  response  to  the  deatlly 
wound  we  suffered  at  ground  zero  in 
New  York  (>itv.  How  could  one  not 
stand  in  awe  and  gratitiule  betore  what 
has  happened  since  that  tateful  day? 

But  just  as  'Thanksgiving  offers  grat- 
ituile  for  what  was  and  is.  Advent  brings 
hope  tor  what  might  lie.  We  are  in  a 
time  of  waiting,  a  time  to  pray  and  work 


for  the  fulfillment  ot  human  desire: 

•  that  the  unemployed  in  our 
country  and  the  malnourished  in  o 
countries  might  find  help  from  a 
"superp(jwer"  of  human  genius,  pro 
tivitv  and  generosity; 

•  that  people  of  all  countries  "i 
broad  the  path  and  unbar  the  gate 
personal  antl  eor])orate  reform.  Incfec. 
the  Muslim  and  Arab  world  must  e?n- 
ine  its  own  betrayals  of  its  people  anit 
God.  Most  of  us  in  the  non-Muslim 
non-Arab  world  know  this  well.  Buii 
we  know  our  own  need  for  examif,! 
our  corporate  conscience?  Will  we 
sist  in  discounting  ever}'  question  > 
cerning  our  own  sinfulness  as  the 
Uiring  of  tenured  professors  and  idtii 
do-gooders?  Does  our  "st)'le  of  1:, 
especially  our  ravenous  oil  consumpm. 
compromise  our  polities  as  well  as  i 
moral  integrity?  Do  the  arrogant  sii 
giggles  and  chcjrtles  on  news  rouixa- 
bles  reveal  something  al)Out  our  atti' ' 
toward  the  third  world?  TIave  we  in 
own  wav  covered  up  the  faces  and 
(jf  the  po(jr  and  marginal  in  the  w 
so  that  we  do  not  have  to  be  conce 
about  their  plight  until  it  impinge 
ours?  Do  we  reallv  think  that  i  ' 
mount  a  securitv  svstem  akin  to  Isi 
we  can  avoitl  remaking  the  entire  w 
in  the  image  and  likeness  of  Pales 
with  its  great  inequities  amid  grc 
resentment  and  weekh'  bombings? 

•  that  w  e  realize  we  cannot  1 1 
democracv  ,  we  cann(Jt  force  inilivii 
isni,  v\e  cannot  force  the  free  marki 
others,  not  onlv  because  the  "other" 
not  want  it,  but  because  imposing  i 
values  is  a  violation  of  the  values  tl 
selves; 

•  that  tinallv,  the  worst  scenarios..; 
not  happen. 

The  highest  hojies  we  have 
nation  are,  I  think,  to  be  fair  and  ju' 
be  peaceftil,  honest  anil  generous,  no 
for  ourselves,  but  as  a  strategic  memf 
the  human  comnumitv'.  It  we  are  noi 
to  these  hojies,  it  we  do  not  give  as  i 
energy  to  them  as  we  do  to  our  e.xerc; 
militarv  power,  even  greater  terror^ 
haunt  us.  And  there  will  not  be  peai 
earth.  There  will  only  be  the  em 
strife  of  all  against  all. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh  >■■ 
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"I*"r.  Ka\;iiunigh  remembers  wIkiI  too  main  ])liilos()pliers  forget  — that 
pliilo.soplu  begins  uilb  the  bum.m  person,  I  bimanil\,  be  msists,  is 
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—  i~)\\ii.i     \i  r\i  1  w,  I  III,  11  \s i  i\i;s  Ckm  I  K 

"Ka\anaugb  bas  prodneed  a  thoughtful,  passionate,  and 
eontemporar\  defense  ol  tbe  liumaii  person.  I  lis  'radieal  personalism'  is  an  antidote  to  our  eulture's 
relatix  ism  and  loleraiiee  tor  killing."  — Ci  i  \ki  is).  I'ji  x  ( aiiun ,  Ca<i  icai  i  ox  I  i\i\  i  ksi  i  > 
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for  exeiting  and  inspiring  reading.  \\  ho  i'oinil  cis  I\ts<iiis^  is  tbe  etbies  book  for  w  liieli  main  ba\e  been 
waiting.  It  deser\es  to  be  read,  studied,  and  cliseussed  b\  a  wide  audienee," 

—  l-loHhRi  IvIaiukk,  S  i ,  J(  )ii\'s  I  I\i\  i  ksi  I'l 

"Draw  ing  on  a  w  ide  range  ot  authors  from  ,\c|ninas  lo  Ruber  to  Jean  V'anier,  ami  foensiug  on  a  eritieal 
set  of  issues  troiii  abortion  to  war  to  euthanasia,  Ka\anaugb  bas  oiiee  again  pro\  ided  us  w  idi  a  readable, 
accessible,  elialleiigirig  aeeomit  of  the  moral  lite.  |  lie  |  pro\  idej  s  j  a  |)bilos<)])li\  groimded  ma 
demanding  aiitl  disarming  moral  priiieiple:  llie  absolute  prohibition  of  intenlioiialb  taking  a  buman 
lite.  111  am  situation,  lor  am  reason.  It  is  a  plulosopln  lliat  captures  tbe  heart  ot  the  C  iospel," 
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tv,  etc. 


Television  After 
Sept.  11 


IN  I.K.il  1  ()!•  rilK  F.VKN  rS  uf 
Sept.  1 1,  television  seems — it  this  is 
p()ssii)le — even  more  Iv.innl  than 
before.  Despite  the  estimniile  Wal- 
ter C^ronkite's  pronouncement  at  the 
miich-delayeci  2()()]  Emmy  Awards  that 
tele\ision  helps  to  unite  us  anil  heal  us  and 
hlah,  hlah,  hiah,  it's  hard  not  to  look  on  the 
majont\  of  the  shows  on  television  with  a 
comliination  of  tlismay  antl  emi)arrass- 
ment. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  television  is 
somehow  useless  or  without  worth, 
(hideed,  on  Sept.  1 1  its  successful  dissemi- 
nation of  new  s  helped  to  draw  the  countr\' 
together  in  a  time  of  crisis.)  Rather,  the 
nation's  cultural  landscape  has  since  that 
day  shifted  so  dramatically  that  many  tele- 
vision programs  once  considered  amusing, 
diverting  or  even  "important,"  now  seem, 
at  best,  curious  artifacts  of  a  bygone  era 
and,  at  worst,  irrelevant  and  offensive. 

Almost  everyone,  I  woukl  wager,  could 
provide  an  example  of  arriving  at  this  real- 
ization from,  his  or  her  recent  viewing. 
(And  I  won't  be  so  foolish  as  to  suggest 
that  Americans  are  somehow  retraining 
from  watching  television.  If  an\thing,  we 
are  more  likeK  to  stay  home  and  nirn  on 
the  tube  in  such  uncertain  and  fnghtening 
times.)  Aly  own  turning  point  came  after 
watching  "IJanil  of  Brothers,"  certainly  the 
best  ottering  ot  the  season.  In  our  viewing 
area,  the  IIIJO  series  that  tollowed  is  a 
dreadful  little  program  called  "(aiH)  ^'our 
I'aithusiasm." 

The  series  stars  Larrv  David,  one  ot 
the  creators  of  "Seinield"  ami,  it  press 
reports  are  to  be  believed,  a  model  tor  the 
'  v\hin\'  Cieorge  (]ostan/,a  character.  \n  an\ 
event,  I  caught  one  episotle,  post-"Band  ol 
Brothers,"  after  having  spent  time  earlier 
that  day,  along  with  my  Jesuit  brothers, 
with  the  firefighters  and  rescue  workers  ai 
'  the  Workl  Tratle  (Center.  More  to  the 
I  point,  I  watchetl  the  show  after  reflecting 
for  some  da\'s,  like  all  Americans,  on  the 
stories  of  heroism  that  emerged  from  the 


tragedy — not  only  the  rescue  workers  but 
also  the  resourceful  passengers  on  Flight 

In  case  you've  not  seen  it,  "(Airb  Your 
Enthusiasm"  focuses  on  a  New  Yorker 
who  spends  the  lion's  share  of  his  time 
com[ilaining.  Now,  as  someone  who 
enjoN'cd  "Seinfeld"  a  great  deal,  I  was  sur- 
prisetl  that  after  only  a  few  minutes  of  lis- 
tening to  the  protagonist  whine  about  how 
difficult  his  life  was  as  a  wealth)',  intellectu- 
al, neurotic  urbanite,  I  wanted  to  throw  my 
shoe  through  the  television  set.  (I  was  in 
the  communin  lA'  room  at  die  time,  so  I 
curbed  the  im|iulse.) 

I  diought  two  things:  First,  what  are 
you  complaining  about?  At  least  you're 
alive.  And  second:  ( )h  shut  up. 

Likewise,  many  successful  antl  amus- 
ing I  A'  shov\  s  now  seem  inane  and  often 
offensive.  Indeed,  watching  most  .sitcoms 
prompts  one  to  spend  a  good  deal  ot  rime 
wontlering  how  the  v\riters  will  e\er  be 
able  to  incoi-jiorate  a  changed  culture  into 
their  programs,  (^an  you  imagine,  tor 
example,  anv'one  on  "Will  (Sc  (irace"  utter- 
ing a  word  about  the  terrorist  attacks? 
Remember,  the\  live  in  New  York  City; 


and,  as  (]aryn  James  pointed  out  in  1; 
New  York  'Fimes  (11/4),  if  the  conflict i 
Afghanistan  continues  for  as  long  as  .i 
expected  to,  many  shows  will  begin 
seem  as  if  they  are  taking  place  in  a  ti 
warji.  All  SLx  of  the  "Friends"  live  in  dov 
town  Manhattan,  don't  they?  It's  diffic 
to  imagine  them  commenting  humoroi 
on  the  smell  of  the  burning  wreckage 
has  pervaded  that  area  for  the  last  th 
mondis. 

The  shows  that  seem  to  have  wea 
ered  the  changing  events  are  tew.  "Banc 
Brf)thers,"  again,  ottered  10  solid  week; 
peerless  television.  Sure,  there  were  cc 
plaints  from  some  that  the  Steven  Sp 
berg-producetl  series  was,  in  the  word; 
Lewis  Lapham  of  Harper's  magazine, 
advertisement  for  war,  but  tor  most  vi< 
ers  the  show  arrived  at  the  right  time. 

The  beautifully  written  and  super 
acted  series  about  dedicated  men  fight 
for  freedom  (tloesn't  that  word  sotind , 
corny  now?)  reminded  viewers  that  we 
faced  something  like  this  before.  A 
accusations  ot  jingoism  were  under 
when  the  final  episode  placed  the  expi 
ed  parting  words  of  soldierly  gratitudi 
the  mouth  of  a  (Jerman  general  bid 
farewell  to  his  men.  His  speech,  h< 
moving  antl  ironic,  about  the  solidari 
the  fighting  man  in  conflict,  was  trans] 
ed  for  the  assembled  American  G.L's 
soldier  w  ho  had  helped  Ivasy  Compan] 
liberate  the  concenn  ation  camps.  Ovei 
the  show  subtly  tlepicted  the  traged 


Damian  Lewis  (center)  starred  as  Lt.  Richard  D.  Winters  in  the  HBO  series  "Band  of  Brothers." 
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the  be:iiit\'  of  jicnce        the  c;ill  of 

.ilsL'wisc,  NBC's 
•.■\\  li;U  r;)tiiit;"s-c-h;il- 
c.l  "'I'hiril  \\^itch" 
ilcil  two  Hue  c|)isoclcs 
(.■  w  ake  of  the  terrorist 
ks  tiiat  proved  f)oth 
re  and  lieartfelt.  I  he 
i\as  a  t]iiasi-d()Ciimeii- 
focusing  on  the  real- 
■I torts  of  the  rescue 
crs  in  New  York.  The 
two  episodes  were 
around  the  activities 
c  show's  fictional  res- 
I Iliad  on  Sept.  10  and 
L  (lays  following  the 
They  seemed  to  get 
thing  right:  the  firc- 

rs  wondering  how  to   

leroes"  (and  pointedly  reminding 
mg  onlookers  about  their  low-paying 
the  stress,  the  grief.  Ironically,  the 
(lid  a  better  job  with  the  subject  than 
V.D.  Blue,"  the  more  "serious"  pro- 
,  \\  hose  season  opener  adverted  to  the 


was  jarring.  One  would  have  thought 
Detective  Sipowic/,  et  al.  would  have  been 
more  affected  by  what  has 
recendy  convulsed  the  real 
N.Y.P.D. 

Al)out  television  news 
|irograms,  the  less  said  the 
better.  After  turning  in  a 
!;ood  performance  on  the 
days  following  the  attack, 
ihe  news  media  degenerat- 
ed into  their  normal  info- 
tainment motle,  whipping 
up  annoying  logos 
("./Xmerica  Attacketl,"  etc.) 
and  theme  music  to 
remind  us  that  nothing, 
after  all,  cannot  be  foikler 
for  ratings.  Why,  by  the 
way,  do  such  tragedies 

  always  require  music  and 

logos?  (A  trenchant  cartoon  in  The  New 
Yorker  had  a  wife  sitting  in  front  of  a  tele- 
vision screen  saying  to  her  husband,  "I 
liked  the  theme  to  the  CJulf  War  better.") 

And  the  new  fall  season  shows?  Well, 
one  could  say  even  less.  Here  are  the 
with  only  a  tew  thrf)waway  lines.  It      shows  that,  according  to  die  latest  ratings. 


Eddie  Cibrian  of  NBC's  "Third 
Watch" 


we  are  supposed  to  be  enjoying:  "Scrubs," 
a  show  about  medical  interns  at  a  sort  of 
IvR.-likc  hospital,  is. ..a  comedy.  But  its 
cloddish  efforts  to  insert  touching 
moments  of  human  drama  into  a  show  that 
makes  light  of  serious  illness  and  death 
make  for  uncomfortable  viewing.  "Small- 
ville,"  the  new  show  about  the  early  years 
of  Superman,  is  another  WB  teen  drama: 
sort  of  "Dawson's  C^reek"  with  super- 
powers. ( )ne  hour  of  full-lipped,  j.  Oew 
models  dealing  with  angst.  And  who  can 
possibly  keej)  track  of  all  the  crime/detec- 
tive/spy shows  these  days?  "U.C.:  L'ntler- 
cover,"  "Alias,"  "24,"  "Philly,"  "The  Ciu- 
ardian,"  "Law  &  Order,"  "Law  &  Order: 
S.V.U.,"  "Law  &  Order:  C.I.,"  "The 
Agency,"  "  Lhieves,"  "C.S.I."  and  my 
current  favorite  bad  show,  "Crossing  Jor- 
dan," whose  producers  seem  to  have 
come  up  with  a  new  high-concejit  pitch: 
how  about  a  medical  examiner  with 
cleavage? 

So  maybe  it's  time  to  set  aside  the 
reuKJte  this  season,  spend  more  time  with 
family  and  friends,  or  even  pick  up  a  good 
book.  And  TV  Guide  doesn't  count. 

James  Martin,  S.J. 


LIKE  WINTER  WAITING 


Ihe  Advenf  Story 


John  foiey,  S jij; 


ou'll  love  its  humor,  you  will  ache  with  its  longing 
and  desire.  There's  nothing  like  il  anywhere. 


John  Foley  S.J.'s 


LIKE  WINTER  WAITING 

"Thank  you  lor  giving  Advent  back  to  mc!" 
"I  listen  at  least  five  times  a  day" 

Order  this  impressive  CD  from 
1-800-LITURGY 


Life-Size  Nativity  Scene 

This  unique  Iilc-sizc  Nativity  set  is 
superb  in  every  detail  ol  sculpture 
and  color  It  is  expertly  hand-cast  in 
rigid,  reinforced  fiberglass,  more 
durable  than  mart>le  and  stone  at  a 
fraction  of  the  weight  All  finishes 
and  materials  are  selected  for  ease 
of  maintenance  and  exceptional 
resistance  to  damage  A  timeless 
work  of  craftsmanship  Each  figure  i' 
hand-painted,  unique  and  unusual 
Exacting  attention  to  detail  evident 
in  each  piece 

Figures  available  individually  ($1,865  each)  or  as  a  conipkic  30-piece  set  !$24, 1  SS) 
Stable  also  available  ($5,675)  1  1'  wide  x  8  high  x  6  deep 
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book  reviews 


Weighing  the 
Evidence 


Pius  XII  and  the 
Holocaust 

Understanding  the  Controversy 

By  Jose  M.  Sanchez 

77'c  (.'iill'ulu  L'ii/l'.  i)f.  liinriiii  Press.  I'^'?p 
ISIIS  IISI  ^^IIISIII  .S  ;v,V>  ihiirikairr) 
ISIIX  IIS  I  iJlllMX  ijiiipci-} 

\\  hcthcr  OIK'  .it^Tccs  with  tlic  specific  con- 
clusions ot  the  author  or  not,  one  has  to 
aihiiit  that  the  hook  ileli\ers  on  the 
[)roniise  of  its  suhtitle.  hi  readahle,  tlispas- 
sionate  hinguagc  (which  is  itself  highly 
unusual  for  a  hook  on  this  topic!),  the 
authoi'  takes  the  reader  through  the  major 
issues  of  the  controversy  surrounding  Pius 
XII  as  raisetl  h\'  the  scholarK  and  journalis- 
tic literature,  and  consistenth  clarifies  and 
sheds  light  on  thein. 

jose  Al.  Sanche/,,  a  professor  of  histon 
at  St.  Loins  L'ni\ersity,  is,  in  his  own 
words,  "a  jiracticing  (Catholic,"  whose  love 
for  the  cinirch,  I  helieve,  comes  through  in 
these  jiages.  ^  et  this  love  docs  not  hlintl 
him  to  the  hiunan  and  therefore  sinful 
dimension  of  church  life.  Sanche/,  strives 
to  be  neither  a  critic  nor  a  tlefender  of 
Pius.  Rather,  he  has  set  for  himself  th.c  task 
of  analyzing  and  evaluating  how  the  lead- 
ing critics  and  defenders  of  die  |iope  mar- 


shal their  arguments  and  weigh  the  vasdy 
complex  and  often'  ambiguous  documenta- 
tit)n  historical  scholarship  has  to  deal  with. 
A.S  he  admits  at  the  outset,  this  is  no  small 
task,  given  the  increasingly  polemical 
nature  of  the  controversy.  He  comes,  I 
believe,  about  as  close  to 
achieving  his  goal  as  can 
be  humanh'  expected. 

I  susjiect  that  this  ver\' 
sense  of  balance  may  limit 
the  enthusiasm  of  those 
who  ha\e  taken  firm 
stantls  on  either  side  of  the 
conti'oversy.  Yet  it  makes 
this  book  the  best  short 
introduction  to  the  issues 
yet  publisheil,  to  ni\' 
knowknlge.  On  these 
groumls  alone,  all  of  us 
w  ho  range  along  the  spec- 
trimi  from  defenders  to 
critics  (some  wouKl  say 
apologists  and  demoniz- 
ers)  lia\e  reason  to  be 
gratefiil.  Sanchez  is  also  quite  effective  in 
setting  the  decisions  and  statements  of  the 
sometimes  somewhat  enigmatic  central 
figure  of  die  controx  crsy  into  die  historical 
setting  of  the  situations  and  challenges  that 
presented  themscKes,  week  b\'  week  and 
year  b\  year,  to  the  pope  for  response. 

I  le  also  sketches  quite  well  the  painfiil- 
1\  limited  options  and  resources  actualK 
a\ailable  to  the  wartime  pope  for  dealing 
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with  not  just  a  European  war — wl 
World  W^ir  I,  in  retrospect,  essenti 
was — but  a  world  at  war,  and  within  in 
context  the  systematic  murder  of  a  w  1 
people  such  as  had  never  before  been  c, 
contemplated,  much  less  attempt!. 

Sanchez  makes  die  tel 
point  that  while  iiuniei 
reports  were  receive( 
the  Holy  See  (as  in 
allietl  capitals),  they  w 
received  largely  anecdi 
Iv  and  along  with  hi 
numbers  of  reports 
other  atrocities,  large 
small,  committed  by  i 
Nazis  ami,  indeed,  sc 
bv  the  allies. 

One  begins  to  apj 
ciate  in  these  pages 
cnielt}'  of  the  choices  d 
dirust  upon  the  man,  F 
who  was  charged  wit 
sacred  obligation  to  { 
sen  e  the  church  in  a  t 
of  regnant  evil,  and  who  also  wished 
peiateh'  to  help  as  many  of  die  million 
suffering  human  beings  as  possible.  Q 
often,  as  Sanchez  so  well  describes,  tl 
two  goals  were  contratlictory.  To  chc 
the  one  w  ((uld  mean  to  abandon  the  ot 
Hence,  what  apjiears  to  some  critic 
weakness  and  indecisiveness,  Sane 
shows,  was  often  simply  diat  the  pope 
no  good  choices,  sometimes  not  even 
liarmfiil  ones  to  make,  at  least  as  he  wc 
most  likeK'  (jutlging  often  ft-om  docum( 
revealing  his  anguish  in  his  own  woi 
have  uiulerstooil  the  situation  day  a 
e\  er  more  complex  antl  chaotic  day. 

Sanchez  first  presents  the  papal  pri 
ties  as  they  existed  at  the  beginning  ol 
war,  and  then  shows  how  these  were  tc 
with  e\'er  greater  urgency  durini; 

the  reviewers 

Eugene  J.  Fisher  is  associate  director  c 
the  Secretariat  for  Ecumenical  and  Interre 
gious  Affairs,  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  Washington,  D.C. 

William  Griffin  has  published  widely  on  \ 
S.  Lewis  (a  biography,  an  anthology,  a  stu 
of  his  spirituality  and  a  sequel  to  The  Sen 
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;e.  I  Ic  c.\;iinmcs  rlic  evidence  preseiit- 
tlie  scholarly  literature  (often  going 
to  check  the  original  docunientalion, 
clarifying  results)  regarding  w  hat  Pius 
d  have  known  about  the  Holocaust 
vvhen)  and  v\  hat  he  said  about  the  w  ar 
•aged  on.  I  lere,  he  veiy  helptulK  puts 
e  recortl  the  strong  series  ot  protests 
eveladons  ot  what  was  going  on  that 
out  from  the  Vatican  press  and  esjie- 
Vatican  Radio  during  the  early  years 
e  war,  until  intense  pressure  ironi 
olini  (pressured  in  turn  by  the  (ier- 
)  forced  the  pope  to  ortler  a  retreat 
note  "neutral"  language  in  describing 
s. 

[aving  established  what  the  pope 
lly  said — which  in  itself  effectively 
)lishes  any  argument  that  the  term 
iilence  of  the  pojie"  has  any  historical 
whatsoever — and  somediing  (diough 
means  all)  of  whi't  die  pope,  the  Vat- 
ind  its  nuncios  actually  did  to  help 
h  and  non-Jewish  victims  of  Nazi 
;ution,  Sanchez  examines  one  by  one 
iasons  various  scholars  (and  journal- 
ite  in  their  books  for  the  public  pos- 
of  neutrality  the  V^atican  stuck  to 
ghout  the  war,  even  while  behind  the 
s  clearly  supporting  the  allied  cause 
it  the  Nazi  Axis. 

[e  shows  the  strengths  and  weak- 
5  of  the  various  arguments,  ranging 
what  he  calls  the  three  "least  likely" 
pope  was  an  anti-Semite,  vshich 
lez  shows  has  no  cogent  grounds  at 
iC  pope  feared  for  the  destruction  of 
'atican  and  of  Rome  itself;  and  he 
]  for  his  own  life)  to  what  is  more 
/  (the  need  to  protect  (lerman 
)lics  from  Nazi  persecution;  the  cau- 
style  of  Vatican  diplomacy;  anti  fear 
mmunism).  These,  too,  in  Sanchez' 
ation,  fall  short  of  explaining  what 
atican  did  and  did  not  do  during  the 
More  serif)us  as  candidates  are  the 
".hat  Pius  wanted  to  preserve  the 
ns  of  mediating  the  end  of  the  war 
lis  belief,  clearly  documented,  that 
t  a  papal  pnjtest  would  fall  on  deaf 
n  the  Nazi  government  (which  was 
'  correct)  and  that  such  a  protest 
d  have  made  things  worse  for  the 
IS,  Jewish  no  less  than  others  (which 
ere  the  sharpest  pcjint  of  the  contro- 
lies).  As  Sanchez  argues,  however, 
l|  this  is  the  heart  of  the  matter,  it  is 
■t  not  somethinii'  that  can  ever  be 


resolved.  Since  it  did  not  happen,  what 
would  ha\'e  occurred  as  a  result  will  forev- 
er remain  sjieculation. 

As  it  turned  out,  tragically,  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  that  things  could  have  been 
worse  tor  the  Jews.  But  this  is  not  some- 
thing diat  could  have  l)een  grasped  by  the 
})ope,  and  was  not  grasjied  tor  that  matter 
by  eidier  the  British  or  the  American  gov  - 
ernments—  which  had  far  better  intelli- 
gence, and  the  ability  to  analyze  intelli- 
gence, than  the  Vatican  could  e\'en  dream 
ot  during  the  w  ar. 

Sanchez  is  also  cjuite  helpful  in  setting 


Pius's  decisions  in  the  context  ot  his  per- 
sonality, of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
mindset  ot  his  training  and  how  he  would 
have  imderstood  the  facts  and  events  as 
they  came  before  him.  .Along  the  way,  the 
author  bursts  some  favorite  bubbles  of 
both  defenders  and  critics.  The  claim  by 
the  Israeli  diplomat  Pinchas  Lapitle  that 
"Pius  XII  was  instrumental  in  saving. ..as 
many  as  S6(), ()()()  Jews  from  certain  death 
at  Nazi  hands,"  tor  example,  is  shown  to 
be  untlocumentetl  and  unsupportable,  no 
less  than  the  critics'  charge  ot  "silence." 
On  the  latter,  Sanchez  is  leather  liood  at 
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teaching  the  rcadeT  the  riidiiiieiits  of 
what  I  call  the  "Vaticanese"  ot  the  jieri- 
od — i.e.,  how  the  papacy  at  that  point 
tended  to  address  itself  in  general  to  the 
problems  of  the  time,  hut  in  a  vva\  that 
could  he  and  was  understood  h}  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  The  evidence 
that  the  Nazis  saw  Pius  as  an  implacable 
foe  and  understood  his  generic  condem- 
nations of  the  murder  of  innocents  "by 
reason  of  race"  to  mean  their  genocidal 
p(jlicy  against  the  jews,  for  example,  is 
clearly  shown. 

Sanchez  helpfulK'  evaluates,  without 


entirely  resolving  in  my  mind  (and  per- 
haps not  in  his  own,  though  he  does 
share  his  judgments  with  the  reader), 
issues  that  both  critics  and  tiefentlers  uti- 
lize in  their  argumentation,  such  as  how 
to  interpret  the  crucial  meeting  in 
September  l*H3  between  the  Vatican 
secretary  of  state,  C>arilinal  Maglione, 
and  the  Cierman  ambassador  to  the  Vati- 
can, Ernst  von  VVeizsiicker,  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  first  night  of  what  was  to 
have  lieen  a  systematic  rountlup  of  all  the 
Jews  of  Rome.  Read  one  wav,  the 
Weizsacker  report  of  the  meeting  seems 
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to  say  that  Maglione  offered  onh 
mildest  of  criticism,  not  even  reqin 
Weizsacker  to  send  a  report  of 
protest  back  to  Rome.  Read  another 
it  was  a  clear  threat  that  Weizsa 
tlow  iiplayed  in  his  report  but  that  ( 
through  loud  anti  clear  anyway.  Bol 
ing  the  latter  interpretation  is  the 
that  there  were  no  more  roundups 
that  first  night,  so  that  the  large  ma|< 
of  the  Roman  Jewish  communit\ 
vived,  most  by  hiding  in  the  city's  nui 
ous  convents  and  monasteries. 

I  he  Jews  hiding  in  the  relig 
houses,  a  number  of  them  directly  In 
to  the  \'atican,  were  in  fact  fed  by  ti 
from  the  Vatican  that  regularly  broi 
h)od  to  them.  1  here  is  so  much  e\i 
ness  testimony  to  this  fact  on  the  rc 
that  it  is  incontrovertible  today,  thi 
Susan  Zucotti,  in  her  book,  has  trie 
brush  the  fact  aside.  I  myself  heartl 
stoiy  from  a  sister  of  Sion,  then  a  \  i 
nun,  who  went  out  to  meet  and  up 
the  truck.  Margherita  Marchione's  1" 
on  Pius  similarly  contain  recorii 
numerous  other  firsthand  testinionic 
this.  Here,  however,  Sanchez  is  not 
effective  in  challenging  the  Zu 
m\'thol()gy. 

Sanchez  does  tall  prey  to  some 
himself,  however.  For  example,  he  s 
lows  uncritically  Michael  Phay 
unsupported  claim  that  "the  Vatiii 
(rather  than  some  Catholic  priests  d 
acting  in  any  sense  as  agents  of  the  M' 
See,  which  was  the  actual  case)  knowg 
Iv  aided  (ierman  and  Ooatian  war  ctjii, 
inals  to  escape  from  Europe  afterB, 
war.  Phayer  in  his  book  and  Sanchep 
his  turn  simply  refer  to  the  feverish  (fi 
spiracy-theorizing  of  Mark  Aarons  i 
John  Loftus  in  their  totally  discreel 
book,  Unholy  Trill ity  (1991).  But  ot 
lia\  e  been  gulled  l)y  that  particular  s( 
t( )( ). 

Still,  throughout  Pius  XII  ami' 
H(i/oa//ist,  Sanchez  shows  a  general  s 
of  balanced,  informed  judgment  ret; 
ing  the  com]ile\  issties  he  narrates  so 
for  his  reailers.  lie  presents  fairl\ 
arguments  of  others,  even  when  he 
agrees,  searching  for  the  meat  and  I 
ing  out  the  fat  of  jiolemics,  allov 
readers  to  make  up  their  own  minds  i 
when  that  might  be  a  different  con 
sion  than  that  to  which  Sanchez  hin  ' 
comes.  Eugene  J.  ri:^ 
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,  hat  to  Do 
^  )out  Religion 
i  d  Culture 


;  S.  Lewis 

1  and  Now 

I  :sley  A.  Kort 

,    (  nn:  Press.  224  p  $2y  ISIIN  (IVJS14  U26 

r.iii  innoccntl}'  enough.  An  anxious 
I,  He  al  graduate  student  trying  to  rcc- 
1    (liristian  humility  with  intellectual 

•  thiough  the  study  ot  C..  S.  Lewis.  A 
:  piotessor  devising  an  independent 
,  m  course,  which  turned  into  a  senii- 
I  |icn  a  large  class,  tlnally  a  slentler 
) 

csley  A.  Kort,  a  professor  in  the 
:  nncnt  ot  religion  and  a  member  ot 

.uluate  taculty  or  religion  at  Duke 

rsiry,  is  the  Lewis-like  professor, 
1  n  doubt  he  too  is  the  proud  posses- 
I  a  wardrobe  with  unusual  proper- 
;  n  his  credit  he  has  used  Lewis,  not 
crcmy  Bentham-like  figure,  stuffed 
1  .athery,  produced  once  a  year  to 
■  u  ,it  a  meeting  at  University  College 
I   )n.  but  as  a  historical  iigaire  who  has 

Id  say  in  the  present  discussion  of 
1  c. 

-cortling  to  Lewis,  old  culture  had 

•  iccil  enchantment.  According  to 
(  modern  culture  has  produced  dis- 
1  uitment.  Hence,  this  rather  tart 
t  i-Kort  statement:  America  is  like 
'•  lia,  a  place  under  the  spell  of  the 
i  il  witch  who  brings  only  winter  and 
^  (Jiristmas." 

I  l  eading  a  dour  and  sour  argument 
^  IIS.  1  found  Kort  a  diffident  gardener 
ihl;  aboLit  the  Kilns  (Lewis's  home 
'  iich  of  his  adult  lite),  but  in  the  third 
1  er,  "Houses,"  Kort  became  abso- 
i  thrilling.  He  had  penetrated 
'    s  world  in  a  way  that  few  before 
.i\e.  Everywhere  in  Lewis's  life  and 
I  il;s,  there  are  houses  of  all  sorts, 
I  ^  <il  all  tlimensions.  Even  (Christiani- 
se )rt  of  house,  "a  large  and  complex 
|that]  also  serves  to  accommodate 
I  inety  within  (Christian  practices  and 

i)u  Kort  is  on  die  inside  of  the  Kilns, 
i  U  like  an  architectural  historian  and,  I 
'   s,i\,  netting  e\er\thing — literariK  , 


intelleciualK',  m\sticallv — 
right  I 

I  wo  chapters  later  he 
da/,/.les  again,  res{)l\ing 
into  a  dew  what  Lewis 
thought  about  culture  and 
( Ihristianit) .  "  I  he  rela- 
tion between  the  cardinal 
and  die  theological  virtues 
resembles  the  relation 
between  culture  and  a 
(Christian  account  of  the 
w'orUI.  As  saintliness 
dejiends  upon  character 
formation,  so  a  Christian 
account  of  the  world 
depends  upon  a  viable  eul- 


C.  S.  Lewis 


HEN  NOW 


Wlsi  I'Y  a.  K(^ri 


ture.  As  saintliness  is 
something  very  differ- 
ent from  character  for- 
mation yet  depends  on 
it,  so  (Christianity  is  very 
different  from  culture 
but  also  requires  it." 

in  the  last  chapter 
ot  his  book,  Kort  pre- 
sents a  "sketch  tor  the 
retrieval  and  recon- 
struction (jf  a  more 
viable  culture  and  |his] 
call  for  beginning  a 
Lewis-like  project  on 
our  shores."  Also  he 
would  like  his  Lewisian 


What  is  the  Christian  Institute 
for  the  study  of  Human  Sexuality? 

A  one-of-kind  program  for  gaining  a  practical 
understanding  of  the  relationship  between 
sexuality  and 

•  normal  stages  of  psychosexual  development 

•  spiritual  and  moral  development,  and 

•  balanced  and  mature  human  development 

For  more  information,  please  contact: 

James  j.  Gill,  S.J.,  M.D.,  Director 

Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Sexuality 

5401  South  Cornell  Avenue 

Chicago,  IL  60615-5698 

Phone:  (773)  684-8146;  Fax;  (773)  684-8154 
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Certificate  in  Spiritual  Direction 

Four  year  summer  session 
with  distance  learning 
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St.  Jerome  School  of  Scripture 
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Graduate  Studies:  2002 

Two  courses  featuring  Dr.  Elinor 
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model  to  lie  considered  by  his  peers  in  die 
gradiuite  schools  of  America  as  a  viable 
model,  one  of  perhaps  many,  for  con- 
fix )nring  the  cultural  crises  f)f  our  da\ . 

Having  challenged  "both  religious  ten- 
ilencies  to  live  increasingly  in  rejection  ot 
culture  anil  the  tendencies  of  culture  theo- 
\y  and  criticism  to  iliscount  or  disti"ust  reli- 
gion," Kort  has  inileetl  achicxcd  his  mod- 
est aim. 

That  is  not  to  sav  that,  under  die  sua\' 
of  Lew  is  and  Kort,  cither  the  Narrow 
Audience  ot  academic  intellectuals  or  the 


Wider  Audience  of  evangelical  reatiers  will 
be  any  the  happier.  I  he  evangelicals  wdii  t 
be  able  to  put  Christianity  and  culture 
back  together  again — that  is  to  sa\  ,  to  slaji 
some  biblical  srickum  on  Humjit}  Dump- 
t)',  then  hang  his  jolh'  figure  from  their 
rearview  mirrors. 

Nor  will  the  academic  intellectuals 
anytime  soon  be  wearing  trend)'  sweat- 
shirts bearing  Lewis's  sapiential  words, 
"Poor  boob,  he  thought  his  mind  was  his 
own — Never  his  own  until  he  makes  it 
Christ's!" 


B\'  bf)ok's  end,  the  author  hasot 
presented  a  necessar\'  next  step.  Perps 
there  is  none — jierhaps  only  some -i- 
tiques  from  his  peers.  Perhaps  later  a  c 
riculiim  based  on  Lew  is's  works.  I 
Kort  ucl!  on  his  daunting  it  dithe 
venture. 

Throughout  C.  S.  Leivis:  Then 
Nnii'  Kort  makes  selective  use  of  Lc 
jiublished  materials  but  almost  no  u 
the  several  Lewis  biographies.  1  an 
sure  they  would  have  enriched  his  si 
bLit  they  would  have  revealed  several 
ther  clues  to  Lewis's  attitude  t()\ 
moilern  culture.  Permit  me  to  offers, 
example. 

In  the  iy30's  Lewis  and  his  brc 
en|oved  listening  to  classical  musi^ 
BB(]  Radio  every  Sunday  evening, 
w  hen  asketl  to  go  on  the  radio  himsel 
coukl  hav  e  expected  the  Oxford  profi 
ot  ineilie\al  ami  renaissance  literatui 
sa\  no.  But  he  said  yes.  Once  he  said 
he  had  to  get  his  topic  apjiroved  and  1 
to  the  rec]uirements  ot  this  scratchy  n 
um — w  hich  meant  having  to  dumb  d 
his  usual  rhetoric  and  being  censore 
to  content  ami  scissored  as  to  length, 
hajis  worse,  he  had  to  go  to  London 
ing  the  Blit/  to  ilo  the  broadcasts.  W 
of  all,  his  usual  time  slot  was  late  Suif 
night,  v\  hen  c\  ei"\  body  was  asleep. 

I  he  result?  Lhe  first  series  ot 
[irompted  three  more.  F".ach  produL 
modest  book.  All  tour  combined  tu  i 
into  the  bestseller  A/tvr  Christianity. 

I  he  point  here  is  not  that  the  ^ 
lias  become  a  staple  on  bestseller 
c\  cn  to  this  da\'.  l  he  point  is  that  v 
confronted  with  an  entrance  point 
the  cLilturc  of  his  tla\  ,  it  I  mav'  born 
slogan  from  our  own  ila\,  he  just  did  i 

Anil  so  he  did,  throughout  his 
with  shocker  plavs  a  la  Frankenstein.  ' 
ilren's  literature  a  la  'Lolkien,  sciciui 
tion  a  la  \riluir  C.  (darke,  comic  \v 
m  Punch  and  a  sillv  epistolary  novel  ,i 
two  devils  trving  to  tempt  a  bloke  ii 
I5ritish  .Museum,  of  all  places.  Perh; 
stage  version  ot  this,  a  film  ot  that.  S 
succeedeil;  others  failed. 

But  since  that  time,  with  no  n 
model  than  Lew  is  himselt,  any  num'i 
(diristians  ha\e  been  doing  the  s 
thing — entering  the  culture  ami  maki 
their  own.  An  annotated  Lewis  biblii 
jihy  at  the  end  ol  the  book  woulil  * 
hecn  nice.  William  Gft 


How  Jesus  Died: 
the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature 
presenting  the  comprehensive  medical,  forensic  and 
historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  protcssuinally-l^roduccd  teaturcdeimth 
video,  HOW  JfcSUS  IHEH:  THE  FINAL  18  HOLiRS  is  a 
comprehensive  presentation  ot  every  detail  ol 
lesLis'  tinal  hours,  from  His  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem tor  the  Last  Supper,  thriKigb  His 
prayertul  aj^ony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
ni;ine,  His  trials  hetore  the  Sanbedrin  and 
Pilate,  the  scourf;int;,  the  crowning,'  with 
thorns,  the  brutal  ascent  to  Golyotba  bcariUL; 
the  weight  ot  the  cross,  the  nailing  ot  His 
hands  and  feet,  .md  chose  tinal  three  boLirs  nt 
torment,  ending  in  His  death. 
The  commentary  ot  tour  world-renow  ned 
experts  in  their  tiekls  will  give  you  the  most 
thorough  understanding  it  is  po.ssible  to  acquiix 
ot  the  reality  of  Jesus'  passion  from  the  perspec- 
tives of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert 
on  pain,  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist. 
Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  clost-r  to  an  understanding  ot  what  Jesus 
endured  than  watching  Hew  lEsl  s  DIED:  THE  FINAI.  18  llODRs. 


1  copy:  $29.95 
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cation 

)R  OF  MINISTRY,  coiKcntnitioii  in  ihcoloni- 
Icction  as  transformative.  Six  quarters  ol 
ay  course  work  plus  thesis  project.  Accredii- 
ejn  Septemher  2002.  L'niversity  ot  St.  \\.\r\ 
Lake/.\lundclcin  Seminan-,  1000  !•'.  Maple, 
elein,  11.  6()()60.  (Contact  Mary  liertiMiu: 
:;70-4S04;  mbertram@usnil.eilu;  W  eli  site: 
LsmLedu. 

tions 

ULL-TIME  POSITION  IN  SYSTEMATIC  THE- 

r  at  L  .S.M.L.-Muiulelcin  Scnnnar\.  1  he 
rsitv  ot  St.  Maiy  ot  the  i-ake-Mundelein 
ar\',  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary  tor  the 
ation  ot  diocesan  priests,  is  seeking  to  hi! 
Il-timc  position  in  the  Department  ot  Sys- 
c  Theolog}'.  -Applicants  must  he  ahle  to 
naster's-level  introductor\  courses  ui  s\s- 
:  theol()t;'\'  as  well  as  more  specialized  dec- 
applicants  shouki  ha\e  successhilK  complet- 
ctoral  studies  (S.T.D.  or  Ph.D.)  uiih 
itration  in  theology'  A  licentiate  in  sacred 
ry  (S.T.L.  [in  the  case  ot  a  Ph.D.])  and  some 
ng  experience  are  preferred.  Applicants 
also  have  a  record  of  active  participation  in 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  ha\'e  a 
ymipadiN'  for  its  taith  trailidon  as  well  as  a 
tment  to  the  seminan,  's  mission  ot  trainmi; 
in  priests.  The  salan,'  «  ill  he  commensurate 
xperience.  Applications  will  he  accepted 
'eh.  IS,  2002.  Duties  hepn  Aug.  30,  2002. 
.L.-Mundelein  Seminan,'  is  locatetl  45  miles 
■est  of  Chicago,  111. 

jplication,  curriculum  \'itae,  gratluate  tran- 
unofficial),  one  short  wriring  sample  (tlisser- 
hook  chapter  or  article)  and  three  letters  ot 
iCe  should  be  sent  directly  to:  Rev.  Jf)hn  (I. 
.The  Academic  Dean,  Alundelein  Seminan 
University  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake,  1000 
iaple  Avenue,  Mundelein,  IL  60060. 

'MSEPH  OF  THE  PINES,  Southern  Pines, 
is  seeking  a  MCE  PRKSIDEN  T,  MIS- 
.  W'e  pro\iile  long-term  care  and  home 
and  hospice  care.  The  position  has  o\er- 
3r  mission,  pastoral  care  and  ethics.  Please 
:tter  and  resume  to:  Mr.  Mark  Davenport, 
iuman  Resources,  St.  Joseph  (jf  the  i-'ines, 
entral  Drive,  Southern  Pines,  NC]  2S3!S7; 
0)  246-3 112;  Fa.x:  (910)  246-  3 187. 

eats 

ION  RENEWAL  CENTER  (W  eston,  .Mass.): 
II  Barry,  S.J.  Retreats:  \o\.  30-Dec.  2;  Dee. 
IQI;  Fei).  22-24;  April  26-2«,  2002.  Si 20  per 
id.  Call  (781)  788-6810  or  see  www.campi- 
er.org. 

)aticals 

fTRY  TO  MINISTERS  SABBATICAL  1  ollou 
n  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.  "(^ome  aside"  to 
•fleet,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other  men 
)inen  seeking  renewal  of  mintl,  bod\  ;ind 
For  information  write:  M.'F.M.  Progr;im, 
blatc  Drive,  San  ,\ntonio,  TX  78216-63 1  I. 
10)  349-<W28;  e-mail:  mtm@ost.edu;  W  eb 

iiVW.ost.edu. 


letters 

Real  Estate 

^  our  outburst  ol  ( ;;itholic  scll-tl.igcll.ilion 
is  niisguitlctl  (( )t  i\1;iny  I'hings,  7/.U)). 
When  ;irc  von  ti<)in<>  to  tlcmiind  ot  the 
intolcr;iiU  l)oss-m;iii,  S;Kkl;ini  1  liisseiii, 
th;it  he  h;iii(l  l);ick  .\1  1  likiii;!  L'liucrsity  in 
I5;ighil;ul  to  the  New  iMiglantl  Jesuits 
Iroin  w  hoiii  he  stole  it? 

Gerald  T.  Gnffin 
Falmouth,  Maine 

Discrepancies 

Ikillv  tor  IJishop  Doii;ii(l  'rr;nitiii;in 


(10/22),  w  ho  hnwely  perseveres  in  the 
struggle  to  give  the  Knglish-spc.iking 
C;;itholic  world  \\h;it  the  tiithcrs  ot  the 
Secoiiii  \';itif;in  (  j)tincil  wished  h)r 
(];itholics  iiiii\ers;illy:  ";iLitlientic"  utirship 
in  the  vern;iciihir — in  the  words,  phrases, 
idioms,  usage  and  grammar  ot  those  vs  ho 
speak,  read,  w  rite  antl  know  their  lan- 
guage and  eulttire.  W  ould  they  ever  have 
dreametl  it  would  take  more  than  ?i5  years 
to  get  it  right,  not  to  mention  staying  in 
toueh  with  a  world  that  has  grown  sensi- 
tive to. issues  of  inclusiveness  in  ever\'  sec- 
tor, except  in  the  church's  translations  ot 


The  Weston  Jesuit  Sabbatical 

A  World  of  Opportunities 


J  oin  a  richly  diverse  group 
of  priests,  religious,  and  lay 
ministers  for  study  and 
reflection  in  our  residential 
sabbatical  program  located 
in  historic  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Discover  a  renewed  call 
to  ministry  after  you  have 
been  truly  refreshed. 


Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology 


An  International  Theological  Center 

For  information  please  contact.  Office  of  Admissions  •  Weston  jesuit  School  of  Theology 
3  Phillips  Place  •  Cambridge,  MA  02138-3495  USA  .  Telephone  (617)  4920960 
Fax  (617)  492-5833  •  Admissionslnfo@W|St.edu  ■  www.wjst.edu 

Financial  Aid  is  AvAitASLL 
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"To  ('omiort  All  Who  Mourn. ..To  Give 
Them  Beauty  for  Ashes."— 6/.i 

A  vvniulLrhil  new  resource  ciiinprised  ol  a 
broad  range  ot  reactions  to  the  attack  on 
America.  The  reatlings  are  organized  by 
tojiic,  as  a  meditation  on  tlie  Lord's  Prayer. 

Fi.ati.ires  ove  r  10(1  essays  from  M.iyor 
Rudolph  (iuiliani.  Pope  )ohn  Paul  II,  The 
l  ).il.n  L.uiia,  S.ilm.in  Rushdie,  jon.ith.m 
S.icks,  Elie  W'lesel  .unl  m.iiiy  more! 

All  proceeds  from  the  sales  ot  this  book 
will  he  donated  to  benefit  the  victims'  families. 

I  oh  II  I'ui  iihi 

Beauty  for  Ashes 

Spir//tii//  l\i  //c  (  tioiii  on  the  .  \ttacl\  on  Amenta 
ONLY  $15.95! 

On  Sale:  November  2  1 ,  2001 
ISBN:  0-S24S-l')7S-() 
Paperback:  •?()4  pages  S 'A  x  7  '/j 

At  your  local  bookstore  or. 

To  (  )rder  Cill:  1 -S(ll)-7(l7^0^7(),  24-Hours  7  Days  a  Week 
(  )nline  ordering  avail.ihle  ,it:  wvvw.crossroadiTiiblishing.com 

THE  CROSSROAD  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

4SI  Kiohth  A\cniir,  Suite  I'iSO,  New  ^  nrk,  NA'  11)1101 


The  Priests 


of  St.  Sulpiee,  an  international 
assoeiation  of  diocesan  priests 
committed  to  the  formation  and 
education  of  seminarians  and 
diocesan  priests,  developing 
viK'ations  for  a  nuilti-CLiltLiral  Chiireh 
and  collaborating  with  seminary 
programs  in  the  missions 
invite  priests 

interested  in  sharing  their  spiritual, 
intellectual  and  pastoral  gifts 
to  join  our  ministry 
to  priests  and 
seminarians. 


Please  call,  wnic  or  c-inail: 
410- i:.V.S()7(l 
liilshaler*"  sulpiciaiis.orj; 

The  DirecUir  ot  Disecnmieiil 
Sulpician  Provincial  House 
.S4()S  Rolaiitl  Avenue 
Baltimore.  MD  21210 


Scripture  tor  worship? 

But  why  shouki  we  be  surprised- 
Has  no  one  bothered  to  notice  the  si- 
pler  blemishes  that  cause  incorrect,  1 1- 
ing  speech:  subject-verb  disagreemei, 
and  the  shift  in  |ioint  ot  view  and  pei 
son?  From  I'.ueharistic  Prayer  III,  ".^ 
life,  all  holiness  comes  from  you"  ani 
from  the  common  doxology,  "All  gli 
and  honor  is  yours,  Almighty  Father 
And  would  it  not  be  more  consistent 
person  ami  point  of  view,  and  more  j 
allel,  tor  the  jiresider  to  pray,  instead 
"Look  not  on  our  sins  but  on  the  fail 
ot  your  church,"  rather  "Look  not  ot 
our  sins  but  on  our  taith,"  or  "lookn 
on  the  sins  ot  your  church  [or  "peep 
it  "church"  compromises  its  identity 
"sjiotless  bride  ot  (Christ"]  but  on  its 
[their|  taith"? 


witfiout  gi 


hundred  bucks  to  knock 
the  bell  for  tin  hour  " 


The  Tki.f.ios  Foundation 

Resurrection  &  Glory 
Russian  Easter  and 
The  Golden  Ring 

Russian  Easter  in  St.  Petersbur 
&  Russia 's  Golden  Ring  of 
Ancient  Towns 

May  115,  2002 

All-inclusive  Price:  $4195 

Fur  mure  informadon  please  cal 
{800)  8.55  .5467 

Visit  us  online  at 
www.teteiosfoundation.org 
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id  how  about  fhc  (liscrcpaiicy 
;n  posture  and  word?  During 
ristic  Prayer  II — surprisiiiuly 
t  the  grain  of  the  uni\  ersal  Roman 
lie  Chureh — most  Amerieans 
though  they  listen  to  the  priest 
God  "tor  counting  us  worthy  to 
n  your  presence  and  sene  you." 
lis,  with  episcopal  endorsement, 
,;edly  to  limit  the  spate  ot  Vatican 
iges  allegedly  unsettling  U)  so 

I  shop  Frautman,  do  not  lose  heart, 
are  other  peers  in  your  comer.  In 
)man  synod  on  the  bishops'  role 
St  ended  last  month,  Archbishop 
•  D'Souza  ot  C>alcutta  called  for 
cal  texts  and  translations  that  are 
nd  idiomatic."  He  averred: 
stations  fi-om  a  dead  language — 
belonging  to  a  toreign  culture, 
— ...fail  to  respond  satisfactorily  to 
aracter  and  style  of  living  Indian 
bal  languages." 

lere  is  much  more  to  the  church's 
)f  universality  than  hierarchy, 
le,  tradition,  rules  and  oneness  of 
md  heart.  Ever-lingering  linguis- 


tic frustrations  on  ojiposite  sides  ot  the 
globe,  in  very  ditterent  languages,  are 
right  up  there,  too. 

Stephen  R.  Honeygosky,  O.S.B. 

University  Park,  Pa. 

Simultaneous  Need 

I  have  read  the  articles  by  (Cardinal 
\\  alter  Kasper  (4/23)  and  (iardinal 
Joscjih  Rat/.inger  (1 1/19)  and  I  remain 
perplexed.  Each  supports  a  static  posi- 
tion. ( Cardinal  Ratzinger  writes  of  "the 
principle  that  the  universal  church  (eccle- 
sid  iiiiiverstilis)  is  in  its  essential  mysteiy  a 


reality  that  takes  precedence,  ontologi- 
cally  and  temjiorally,  over  the  individual 
local  churches."  (Cardinal  Kasjier  sees 
this  "as  an  attempt  to  restore  Roman 
centralism."  Didn't  we  fight  the  (]ivil 
War  140  years  ago  over  just  this  jirob- 
lem  of  states'  rights  versus  tetleralismr 
There  is  a  third  position,  however, 
that  it  might  be  wise  to  consider.  There 
would  be  no  universal  church  without 
the  local  church  and  there  could  be  no 
connectivity  among  the  local  churches 
without  the  universal  church.  Each 
needs  the  other,  simultaneously  and 


GRADUATE  FACULTY  for  PASTORAL  MINISTRIES 

The  Institute  in  Pastoral  Ministries  invites  resumes  from  persons  dedicated  to  educating  veteran 
Catholic  lay  ecclesial  ministers.  Knowledge  of  Roman  Catholicism  and  excellence  in  either  teaching 
or  pastoral  practice  are  required.  Doctorate  and  thorough  appreciation  of  Catholic  magisterial 
traditions  and  practices  are  preferred.  Courses  include  Human  Relations,  Leadership,  Pastoral 
Planning,  Christian  Spiritualities,  Liturgical  Prayer,  Foundations  in  Theology,  Ecclesiology,  Liturgy 
and  Sacraments,  and  Morality.  IPM  enrolls  students  from  about  twenty  states  and  provinces  who 
seek  an  MA  or  Certificate  in  Pastoral  Ministries.  Courses  occur  in  a  nontraditional  format,  beginning 
after  Easter  and  concluding  before  Advent.  Faculty  are  on  campus  for  a  two-week  residency  in  the 
second  half  of  June  with  full  salary,  room,  and  board. 

Send  a  letter  of  interest  and  resume  to:  Dr.  Gregory  Sobolewski,  Saint  Mary's  University  of 
Minnesota,  700  Terrace  Heights  #1486,  Winona  MN  55987-1399  or  fax  507-457-1752. 
Programmatic  and  curricular  information  is  available  at  www.smumn.edu/ipm 


WOR-AM  New  York 


WBAL-AM  Baltimore 


KBIG-FM  Los  Angeles 


"CONTACT"  Radio 

Ordinary  People. ..Extraordinary  Stories 

CONTACT,"  one  of  the  most  widely-aired  contemporary  public  service  programs  on 
radio,  recently  visited  New  York  to  produce  a  three-part  series  on  the  World  Trade 
Center  tragedy.  These  shows  are  being  brought  to  you  in  part  by  America  magazine. 

♦  The  final  show.  Personal  Sacrifice  and  Acts  of  Heroism,  will  air  the  Week  of 
December  30.  Visit  us  at  contaclradio.org  for  the  stations  and  broadcast 
schedule  in  your  area. 

♦  If  you  missed  the  first  two  shows  in  this  series.  Deliver  Us  From  Evil,  and 
A  Time  To  Heal,  you  can  hear  them  on  our  website  contactradio.org. 

"CONTACT"  is  a  Jesuit  Radio  ProduLtion  i>l  The  Sacred  Heart  Prouram.    34(>()  Westminster  Place    St.  Louis,  MO  d.^lOS 
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WHPW-AM  Staten  Island,  NY 


WEW-AM  St.  Louis 


KUSF-FM  San  Francisco 
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the  word 


Voice  From  a  Galilean  Jail 

Third  Sunday  of  Advent  (A),  Dec.  16,  2001 

Readings:  Is.  35:1-6,  10:  Ps.  145:  Jas.  5:7-10:  Mt.  11:2-11 

S/jy  to  those  ivl.mc  ha/its  arc  frighti'i/ctl:  he  stroiny,  fair  not!  (Is.  S5:4) 


EclloiNC,  lliR()L(;ii  the  read- 
ings t(_)day  are  messages  ot 
hope — tor  people  almost  three 
millennia  ago,  for  people  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  millennium  and  for 
people  today.  Amiel  the  turmoil  ot  inter- 
nal injustice  and  invasion  by  the  /\ssyri- 
ans,  Isaiah  proclaims:  "Be  strong,  fear 
not!  I  lere  is  your  (jOtl...he  comes  to  save 
you."  James  exhorts  his  community  to 
faithful  waiting  (patience)  tor  the  coming 
ot  the  Lord,  antl  an  imprisoned  John  the 
Baptist  vvontiers  whether  his  life's  hope 
is  to  be  fulfilled:  ".\re  )c)u  the  one  who  is 

letters 

equally,  all  the  time,  from  moment  to 
moment.  1  here  is  no  primac\  because 
VMthout  the  one,  the  other  could  not  exist. 
Sit  at  a  round  table  ami  there  is  no  head. 

WTien  you  look  at  an  object,  your 
e\  es  mo\  e  back  and  forth,  never  focusing 
on  the  object,  vet  telling  \()ur  brain 
simultaneouslv  where  the  object  is  and 
where  it  isn't  in  space,  i  he  ix-qLiiretl 
movement  of  your  eyes  in  order  to  see 
something  is  the  dynamic  in  the  third 
position.  W'e  are  the  church,  both  local 
and  universal,  sinuiltaneousl\',  at  all  times 
and  from  moment  to  moment.  We  need 
the  [irimacy  of  both  at  each  moment.  W'e 
need  each  other  in  just  the  same  way.  I  he 
only  mystery  about  ca/cs/i/  uiiii  crsulis  is 
\vh)  ,  after  2,()n()  \  ears,  the  cluirch  has  yet 
to  figure  this  out. 

Gerard  C.  Jebaily.  M.D. 
Florence.  S.C. 

Materialistic  Monism 

( )nginall\,  1  thought  the  article  l)v  l)ar\  l 
P.  Domning,  entitled  "I'volution,  1  ,\  il 
and  Original  Sin"  (1  1/12),  would  be 
thought-pr()\'()king,  but  as  1  read  on  and 
thought  about  each  statement,  1  found  it 
only  jirovoking. 
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to  come  or  should  we  look  tor  another?" 

I^specially  powerful  and  jioignant  is 
the  picture  of  John,  the  second  figure  of 
expectation  tor  Advent.  John,  the  spirit- 
possessed  prophet  who,  like  Amos  and 
Isaiah,  castigated  the  religious  leaders  of 
his  tlay,  proclaimed  the  coming  wrath  ot 
Cioel  and  pointed  to  one  coming  even 
stronger  than  he,  sits  now  in  Herod 
Antipas's  prison  awaiting  death,  because 
he  confronted  with  (lOil's  word  the  pow- 
erful and  \  iolent  people  of  his  daw  John 
wonders  it  his  lite  was  vNorthwhile  and 
asks  his  ilisciples  to  go  to  Jesus  and  ask  if 

If  sin,  both  original  and  actual,  is 
nothing  more  than  an  inheritance 
through  the  natures  we  share  with  all 
other  animals — in  tact,  with  material 
nature  itself  (w  here  the  sudden  presence 
of  the  intellect  and  fix'edom  (jriginates  the 
author  doesn't  say) — then  sin  exists  only 
in  material  creation. 

Therefore  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
the  sin  of  the  angels.  And  it  the  angels  diil 
not  sin,  then  there  was  no  Lucifer.  And  if 
there  is  no  Satan,  there  is  no  hell.  And  if 
there  is  no  hell,  there  is  no  Sax  ior. 

,Anil  it  there  is  no  Savior,  there  is  no 
(christian  religion.  .And  if  there  is  no 
(Hiristian  religion,  w  hy  does  America 
continue  to  jiublishr  1  honestU  remain 
dumbfounded  that  an  article  w  hich  is 
nothing  but  materialistic  monism  has 
seen  the  light  of  da\'  in  ,4mc'rica. 

Robert  F.  Patterson 
Tarrytown.  N.Y. 

Puzzles 

C^ongiatulations  to  America  tor  allowing 
us  to  view  and  understand  the  seemingi}' 
intractable  pu/zles  surrounding  the  sto- 
ries of  creation  and  original  sin  as 
described  in  the  i5ook  ot  (ienesis,  (Chap- 
ters l-.v  Lhe  com|)anion  articles  by  Joan 
Acker,  I  LAI.  (12/16/00)  and  Dar>'l'P. 


he  really  is  the  awaited  stronger  one, 

Jesus'  answer  is  as  much  a  challpii: 
to  John  as  is  his  life  to  us  today.  J 
not  the  stronger  one  who  will  ushi  p 
the  da\  ot  wrath  and  winnow  the  Mffi 


es  IP) 


vmo  lei 


,-m, 


Domning  (11/12)  were  excellent  and 
low  Pope  Pius  Xll's  encyclical  Dii 
.AffliiiTc  Spiritii  (I'M.^),  which  encoura 
us  to  sttidy  and  explain  Scripture  in  a 
torical  and  scientifically  critical  manni  ^ 
RightfulK',  both  authors  view  the  Get  iilt 
pu/./,le  in  the  light  of  scientific  discovert 
by  the  pioneering  research  of  many, 
including  (nilileo,  Pasteur,  Fleming, 
W  atson  and  Oick,  as  well  as  recent  e  f 
lutionary  antl  genetic  findings  from 
of  highlv  regarded  scientists. 

1  share  the  authors'  disappointme; 
that  the  Cutcchmii  of  the  Catholic  Chura^ 
spite  of  some  figurative  language,  a 
a  prime\al  e\  ent  "marked  b\'  the  origi 
fault  fi"eel\  committed  by  our  first  par 
cuts"  (ParagTaph  'Lhe  catechism 
not  integrate  the  a\  ailable  science  witl 
theology  to  explain  the  ,Adam  and  Ev« 
creation  and  original  sin  stories. 

But  wow,  how  exciting  it  is  when  p 
Scripture  tells  us  that  (iod  looked  at 
eveiything  he  had  made  and  found  it 
good. 

Gerald  F. 
Old  Lyme, 


Unnecessary  Confusion 

The  pieces  do  not  fit.  I  found  Daiyl  P  ii 
l^omning's  essay,  "Kvolution,  Evil  an(  J 
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I  1  luilt,  l)iit  the  one  whose  clccils 

the  most  |)r()h)un(l  hopes  ot 
:  the  hiiiul  see  the  l)eaiity  ot  ;i 
>  ,111(1  the  (ie;if  hear  the  song-  ot  the 
I    hr  lame  jump  u|)  ami  lepers  rejoin 
s;  the  |)oor  reeei\e  good  news  that 
on  their  side  (Is.  26:19;  29:18-19; 
I  )l:l).  John,  who  li\ed  proclaiming 
I    \\ord,  must  now  wait  for  death 
1  eii  hy  taith  and  hope  in  that  worth 
111  is  a  syinhol  ot  hopes  proclaimed 
i|ics  transformed.  A  great  ehal- 
I  l.iith  today  is  to  ofter  to  church 
i>i  ld  visions  of  a  renewed  and 
I  H  illed  world,  without  seeing  the 

I I  our  efforts.  When  I  think  of 
I  ihink  of  parents  holding  infants 

■  ism  wrapped  in  love  anti  in  expec- 
I  that  those  little  children  will  share 
I  rm  a  future  that  those  who  gave 
lie  will  not  ultimately  see.  With 
1  ihcv  prepare  the  way,  but  the 
.  inn  ot  this  way  is  often  vastly  dif- 
i  Irom  their  expectation.  Not  to 
I  |)  on  the  present  in  the  face  ot  a 
1   iiing  and  uncertain  future  caused 


jesus  to  sa\  that  "among  those  horn  ot 
woman  there  is  none  greater  than  John 
the  Baptist."  Yet  "the  least  in  the  king- 
dom ot  heaven  is  greater  than  he." 

The  heart  ot  Matthew's  communitv 
and  ot  our  churches  today  are  the  "little 
ones,"  not  the  powertul  in  fine  clothes 
and  royal  palaces.  They  are  the  poor  and 
the  mourners  and  those  who  hunger  tor 
justice.  Often,  with  "little  faith,"  they 
worry  about  what  they  will  eat  and  what 
they  will  wear,  and  find  it  difficult  to 
hear  Jesus'  reassuring  words,  "seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  Ciod  antl  his  righteous- 
ness, and  all  these  things  will  be  given 
you  besides"  (Mt.  6:25-34).  Like  Peter 
about  to  be  swamped  by  waves,  they  cry 
out,  "Lord,  save  us!  We  are  perishing" 
(8:25).  But  this  little  faith,  the  size  of  a 
mustard  seed,  is  enough  to  tell  moun- 
tains to  get  moving  and  "nothing  will  be 
impossible  to  you"  (17:20). 

AcKent  is  a  time  that  renunils  us  that 
even  with  little  or  shaken  taith  we  can 
foster  great  hopes  and  plant  those  seeds 
that  may  blossom  into  a  future  that  we. 


like  John,  ma\  ne\  er  see.  l  odax  parents, 
teachers,  people  working  tor  justice  and 
peace,  priests  and  religious  living  and 
speaking  (lod's  word,  along  with  those 
burdened  b\-  illness  w  hile  praying  tor  the 
world's  healing — all  are  messengers 
coming  before  C.hrist  and  preparing  the 
way.  Preparing  for  the  future,  living  with 
faith  and  dying  in  hope  was  John's  call- 
ing. We  who  arc  privileged  to  be  but  the 
least  in  (iod's  kingdom  have  a  mission 
no  less  august,  while  no  less  daunting. 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Place  yourself  with  Messiah  in 
prison,  questioning  whether  the  Messi- 
ah he  foretold  is  the  one  who  is  actu- 
ally present.  Ask  how  John's  question 
speaks  to  you  today. 

•  With  gratitude  remember  those  "lit- 
tle ones"  who  have  been  greatest  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

•  Dream  of  a  future  for  those  for 
whom  you  are  preparing  the  way. 


al  Sin"  (1 1/12),  somewhat  disturb- 
.  iciice  and  theology,  although  they 
I  .1  the  same  reality,  have  fundamen- 
I  Itcrent  methodologies  and  per- 
I  cs.  1  believe  it  is  not  legitimate  to 
de  from  one  to  the  other  as  if  in 
ve  spoke  the  same  language.  There 
h  more  to  human  life  than  what  the 
y-material  world  of  scientific 
/  can  reveal.  Reducing  our  theology 
nee  leads  us  into  unnecessary  con- 
The  idea  of  a  preconscious  and 
evil  of  selfishness  in  all  that  is  alive, 
then  through  evolution  culminates 
icious  human  evil  that  is  not  really 
at  all  but  a  necessity,  rendering  the 
in  of  evil  an  illusion,  is  not  tenable 
in  true  science  or  in  sound  theolo- 
;  should  ponder  over  the  mystery 
in  the  light  of  the  cross  thrf)Ugh 
I  1(1  not  through  the  anthropomor- 
'  II. icy  ot  the  "selfish  gene." 

Andrew  Szebenyi.  S.J. 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

i  on  Prayer 

(  L\  James  1*".  (larneau,  in  "More 
I  \  fraternity"  (10/22),  overlooks  the 
;  l.iiionship  in  which  a  real  answer 

K  .il  loneliness  and  problems  ot 
I  \  can  be  found.  We  ordain  persons 


as  priests  out  of  our  one- 
ness in  baptism;  we  do  so 
in  the  person  ot  the  bish- 
op, whom  we  have 
ordained  to  perform  the 
action  on  our  behalf.  We 
ordain  priests  to  make 
(jur  common  prayer, 
something  they  can 
hardly  do  with(uit  being 
in  lived  and  full  relation- 
ship with  us.  The  prima- 
r\'  "organic"  relationshij) 
to  which  a  priest  is 
ordainetl  is  not  the  rela- 
tionship with  his  fellow 
priests  or  with  his  bish- 
op, but  the  relationshij) 
with  those  whose  prayer 
he  has  been  ordained  to 
make.  I  low — out  of 
what  disposition  and  in 
what  practical  ways — can 
we  foster  that  relation- 
ship, so  that  it  becomes 
not  only  a  supjiort  tor 
priests  but  a  clear  exjires- 
sion  ot  our  communion 
as  church? 

M.  T.  Griffin 
Toronto,  Ontario.  Canada 


The  Graduate  Program 

in  Ministry  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame 


Our  Master  of  Divinity  program  highlights: 

♦  A  commitment  to  both  lay  and  ordained  ministry 

♦  A  broad  range  of  tl|K)l»|^cal  disciplines 

the  Department  of  Theology 

♦  Supervised  wS^d  placements  in  rainist  ry 
Spiritu 
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Founder  Isaac  Hecker 
depicted  in  a 
stained  glass  window 
at  St.  Paul's  College, 
the  Paulist  Seminary, 
in  Washington,  DC 


The  Paulists  different? 

The  Paulist  Fathers  •  Missionaries  to  North  America 

The  Paulists  are  Roman  Catholic  priests  who  serve  as  missionaries  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  We  engage  modern  culture  and  use  the  tools  of 
this  culture  to  present  the  Gospel  today.  The  Paulists  reveal  the  fullness 
of  the  Catholic  faith  as  they  preach  the  Gospel  in  new  ways  and  forms. 
From  the  pulpit,  the  street,  university  campuses,  and  parishes  to  the  internet, 
printed  word,  television  and  film,  the  Paulist  Fathers  make  known 
the  words  of  Christ  to  21st  Century  North  Americans. 


•  Our  primary  purpose  is  our  mission. 
(      •  We  accomplish  this  mission  through  living  in  community. 

•  We  seek  holiness  through  living  our  mission  and  common  life. 


4                   »  - 
1 

Our  three-fold  mission  is: 

Reaching  Out  *  Bringing  Peace  •  Seel(ing  Unity  ^ 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can  become  a  missionary  to  North  America 
as  the  Church  meets  this  new  century,  please  contact  Fr.  Stephen  Connor, 
Vocation  Director. 
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Publishing 


Internet 
Publishinc 


Parish  &  Campus 
Ministries 


41 5  West  59th  St,  New  York,  NY  10019 
Toll-free  800.235.3456  •  In  N.Y.  212.757.4260 
E-mail  vocations@paulist.org 
visit  our  website  at  www.paulist.org 
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/\rn.6riCa,  AJesmtr^a 


Of  Many  Things 


BFHIND  THE  CHEERFUL  bustle 
of  New  York  City's  China- 
town, with  its  outdoor  stalls 
filled  with  exotic  fruits  and 
\  egetables,  lie  deep-seated  problems 
that  reflert  the  difficult  hves  of  Chinese 
immigrants  who  manage  to  find  their 
way  to  lower  Manhattan.  I  had  an 
opportunit}-  to  hear  of  some  of  these 
problems  ft^om  Norman  W  alling,  a 
Jesuit  priest  at  Transfiguration  Church 
on  Mott  St.,  in  the  very  heart  of  China- 
town. Fluent  in  both  Mandarin  and 
Cantonese,  as  well  as  in  Taiwanese,  he 
is  frequendy  sought  out  for  ad\ice  and 
assistance  by  immigrants  fi-om  Fujian 
Province  in  southern  China. 

"E.vploitarion  weighs  hea\iK'  on 
their  lives,"  Father  Walling  said,  "even 
before  the\-  arrive."  Because  most  have 
no  visas,  the\'  begin  their  long  joumev' 
to  the  United  States  by  resorting  to  the 
illegal  services  of  so-called  snakeheads 
in  China.  Snakeheads,  he  explained, 
charge  S60,000  or  more  to  smuggle  a 
person  to  our  shores,  often  through 
Mexico  or  Canada.  It  takes  years  to  pay 
off  these  large  debts,  and  then  only  by 
dint  of  working  12  or  more  hours  a  day, 
ft^equendy  at  two  jobs. 

To  find  jobs — usually  in  tourist-ori- 
ented restaurants  or  neighborhood 
sweatshops — new  arrivals  often  experi- 
ence another  t\pe  of  e.xploitarion.  The 
employment  agencies  to  which  they 
turn  know  that  the  majority'  of  job- 
seekers  are  undocumented,  and  thev 
use  their  undocumented  status  as  a  club 
to  intimidate  them. 

This  bulking  continues  even  when 
they  are  employed.  Fearful  that  their 
employer  might  notify  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  if  they  com- 
plain of  abuses,  thev  prefer  to  stay  quiet 
rather  than  risk  deportation.  Ever  since 
the  passage  of  the  1 996  immigration 
refonn  law .  depc  )rtarif)ns  of  undocu- 
mented immigrants  have  become 
increasingly  common.  For  the  Chinese, 
the  difficulties  are  compounded  by  lan- 
guage limitations.  Many.  Father 
Walling  said,  do  not  speak  a  word  of 
English. 

The  men  have  usually  come  first; 
after  finding  employment,  they  bring 
over  their  wives.  These  too  begin  work- 


ing at  the  same  punishing  pace.  Even- 
tually a  child  may  be  bom,  and 
although  the  child  automatically  has 
.\merican  citizenship,  the  parents  fre- 
quendy send  the  baby  back  to  China  to 
be  raised  by  family  members  there.  In 
this  way,  both  parents  remain  free  to 
continue  working  1 2  or  more  hours  a 
day  to  earn  money  for  the  child's  sup- 
port and  to  pay  off  their  debts  to  the 
snakeheads.  TTiey  know  that  the  latter 
can  harm  their  families  if  the  payments 
are  not  made. 

For  some,  work-related  stress 
becomes  too  great  and  they  snap. 
Father  Walling  gave  the  example  of  a 
man  whose  wife  bore  him  a  child  whom 
they  sent  to  China.  Both  went  back  to 
work,  but  the  husband  suffered  a  break- 
down and  was  confined  to  the  psychi- 
atric ward  of  a  local  hospital.  The  wife 
became  disgusted  with  him  and  went 
off  to  work  in  another  state.  Many  fol- 
low this  pattern  of  moving  away.  .-Vfter 
initially  settling  in  Chinatown,  they 
take  jobs  elsewhere  in  the  country  for 
the  sake  of  higher  pay.  So  strong  is 
their  sense  of  isolation  in  these  new- 
locations,  however,  that  they  periodi- 
cally return  to  Chinatown  to  renew 
contact  with  others  from  their  part  of 
China. 

Most  leave  China  to  escape  pover- 
ty, but  an  additional  factor  may  be 
China's  one-child-per-family  policy. 
Father  W'alling  spoke  of  another 
young  Catholic,  who  fled  to  escape 
being  penalized  for  having  fathered 
two  children.  "I  have  written  immi- 
gration judges  on  behalf  of  people  in 
such  situations,  describing  them  as 
members  of  the  parish  in  hopes  that 
this  might  help  legalize  their  status," 
he  said. 

.•\s  immigration  laws  become  ever 
stricter  in  the  wake  of  the  terrorist 
attacks  on  Sept.  1 1 ,  not  onlv  undocu- 
mented C^hinese,  but  all  undocument- 
ed persons  will  find  it  more  difficult 
to  move  toward  legalization.  They 
will  be  forced  to  continue  living 
semi-hidden  lives,  finding  themselves 
even  more  vulnerable  to  exploitation 
as  economic  conditions  here  continue 
to  deteriorate  and  jf)bs  become  harder 
to  find.     George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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INCE  SEPT.  1 1  NOT  A  DAY  HAS  PASSED  without 

reminders  of  the  tragedy  being  thrust  before 
us.  Grief,  loss  and  mourning  remain  part  of  our 
^    national  consciousness,  like  a  dull  ache  that 

te.^^    sometimes  becomes  acute.  Advent,  Christmas 
;  the  coming  of  a  new  year,  the  first  without  lost  loved 
(  s,  will  be  a  time  of  deep  emotion  for  bereaved  fluiiilies 
t  Lcially,  but  also  for  our  country  as  a  whole. 

Soon  after  the  attacks,  religious  leaders  offered  solace 
;  comfort  in  the  face  of  terrible  evil.  They  also  asked 
1  t  we  examine  ourselves,  not  suggesting  that  these 
I  [edies  were  in  any  way  justified  or  a  punishment  for  sin, 
I  restating  an  existential  spiritual  truth:  we  are  sinners  in 
I  (I  ot  God's  mercy.  At  times  of  profound  emotion  and 

ii  cness  ot  weakness,  we  are  best  able  to  engage  in  an 
I  mination  of  conscience  and  also  be  attentive  to  all  who 
;  in  pain. 

Without  suggesting  that  one  area  is  more  important 
1  n  another,  some  self-examination  might  be  in  order 
1  arding  our  attitude  toward  immigrants  and  refugees. 

L'  (Catholic  Church  was  a  major  leader  in  the  assimilation 
I  mmigrants  all  through  the  19th  and  20th  cenmries.  We 
-it  enhance  and  expand  this  sterling  record  in  the  century 
begun  by  welcoming  imniigrants  into  our  country  and 
church.  Our  national  policies,  even  at  a  time  of  height- 
id  security,  must  reflect  the  tradition  of  welcome  and 
lerosity  that  has  enriched  us  immeasureably. 
The  position  and  role  of  women  in  society  has  been  the 
iject  of  focus,  especially  as  we  learn  more  about  the  mul- 
e  atrocities  perpetrated  against  women  throughout  the 
rid.  (Even  the  joy  that  has  attended  the  birth  of  a 
anese  princess  is  marred  by  a  present  law  there  that 
uld  prevent  her  from  occupying  her  throne.)  Although  in 
United  States  society  has  made  great  strides  to  advance 
dignity  ot  women,  there  remains  much  to  be  done. 
The  sacredness  of  human  life  must  also  remain  a  priori- 
The  epidemic  of  abortion  weakens  us  daily.  The  accep- 
ce  of  euthanasia  in  some  parts  of  our  country  is  deeply 
ubling.  We  must  not  lose  heart  even  where  diere  seems 


to  be  little  progress.  The  increasing  unease  with  which  citi- 
zens and  government  view  the  death  penalty  demonstrates 
that  hearts  can  be  softened. 

Our  nation's  conduct  of  world  affairs  must  reflect  the 
best  side  of  our  own  national  awareness.  Our  track  record  is 
not  good  when  it  comes  to  foreign  aid.  P  ar  too  much  is 
spent  on  making  war  possible  and  far  too  litde  is  spent  on 
promoting  good  health  throughout  the  world.  Support  for 
just  societies  everywhere  in  the  world  is  the  best  guarantor 
of  peace  and  prosperity  for  ourselves.  Our  toleration  of  war 
profiteers  and  traffickers  in  the  arms  trade  does  not  do  us 
credit.  We  have  a  preeminent  position  in  the  world.  With 
that  comes  greater  responsibility  than  we  had  when  we  were 
a  relatively  small  and  self-sufficient  nation.  We  are  the  cre- 
ators of  globalization  and  we  have  an  obligation  to  see  that 
it  is  a  positive  force  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

Racism  is  still  a  reality  and  a  persistent  curse  among  us. 
Our  enemies  did  not  distinguish  those  whom  they  killed 
according  to  race,  religion  or  ethnicity.  Our  solidarit)'  in 
suffering  must  lead  to  a  more  just  society  here  at  home,  fi-ee 
of  prejudice  and  discrimination. 

We  are  a  prosperous  country,  one  that  cnj(jys  the  bene- 
fits of  our  own  hard  work  and  our  God-given  natural 
resources.  But  we  sometimes  seem  to  be  so  taken  with 
materialism  and  consumerism  that  we  become  a  parody  of 
ourselves.  The  search  for  the  latest  gadget  overtakes  the 
quest  for  true  ftilfillment. 

WE  ARE  VULNERABLE,  despite  all  our  technical  capability.  We 
can  be  and  have  been  wounded.  Cardinal  Godfried  Dan- 
neels  of  Bioissels,  after  viewing  the  gaping  pit  at  ground 
zero  in  lower  Manhattan,  likened  it  to  the  wound  in  the  side 
of  Christ,  from  which  blood  and  water  flowed,  grace  and 
redemption.  The  very  place  of  evil,  suftering  and  death  is 
also  the  site  of  generosity,  heroism  and  determination.  That 
site,  and  the  date  of  its  passion,  will  be  forever  linked  not 
only  to  suffering  and  death  but  also  to  our  capacity  for 
altiiiism.  The  names  and  the  faces  of  those  who  ran  toward 
danger  to  save  others  will  not  be  forgotten.  Those  men  and 
women  proved  in  an  instant  that  instinctive  heroism  is  not  a 
fantasy.  Already  that  great  good  is  an  evident  outcome  of 
the  tragedy. 

Our  woundedness  and  suftering  have  also  allowed  us  to 
turn  to  God  in  a  way  that  our  power  and  possessions  did 
not.  And  our  self-examination  allows  us  see  ourselves  as 
dependent  on  a  loving  God  who,  in  our  poverty,  hears  the 
cry  of  the  poor.  Unable  to  control  the  world,  we  are  better 
able  to  pray  the  prayer  that  Jesus  taught  us:  "Thy  kingdom 
come." 
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news 

Signs  of  the  Times 


JOHN  PAUL  II  PREPARES  TO  GIVE  AUDIENCE  SPEECH.  Archbishop  James  Harvey,  left,  and  Bishop 
Stanlslaw  Dziwisz,  right,  await  Pope  John  Paul  It's  weekly  audience  address  at  the  Vatican  on  Dec 
S.  In  his  speech,  the  pope  said  Israelis  and  Palestinians  are  locked  in  a  "useless  spiral  of  death." 
He  urged  the  international  community  to  exert  greater  effort  to  bring  peace  to  the  region.  (CNS 
photo  from  Reuters) 


Doctrinal  Congregation  Takes 
Over  Priestly  Pedophilia  Cases 

Using  a  new  set  of  norms,  the  Congre- 
gation for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  has 
taken  juridical  control  over  cases  of  sexu- 
al abuse  of  minors  by  priests,  classifying 
it  as  one  of  several  "graver  offenses" 
against  church  law.  The  move  represents 
a  X'atican  effort  to  centralize  procedure 
and  oversight  ot  such  sexual  abuse  cases, 
said  canon  law  experts  in  Rome.  The 
norms,  outlined  in  a  letter  to  the  world's 
bishops,  affect  how  church  law  treats 
such  cases.  The  typical  punishment  for 
those  convicted  is  dismissal  from  the 
clerical  state.  Civil  law  deals  with  the 
crime  separately. 

The  new  norms  require  local  bishops 
to  report  probable  cases  of  clerical  sexual 
abuse  against  minors  to  the  Vatican's 
doctrinal  congregation,  headed  bv  Car- 
dinal Joseph  Ratzinger.  The  congrega- 
tion then  either  could  allow  a  local 
diocesan  tribunal  to  handle  the  case 
under  the  congregation's  procedural 
rules  or  intervene  and  take  up  the  case 
immediately  in  its  ou  n  tribunal.  The 
congregation  also  said  that  for  priestly 
sexTjal  al)use  cases  involving  minors,  its 
tribunal  is  the  first  court  oi  appeals  for 
the  diocesan  tribunal. 

It  was  not  immediateh'  clear  how  the 
norms  would  aftect  such  cases  in  the 
United  States,  since  U.S.  bishops  are 
operating  under  modified  church  law 
approved  by  the  Vatican  in  1 994. 1  he 
U.S.  norms,  for  example,  referred  to  the 
Roman  Rota  as  the  court  of  appeals.  A 
\'atican  official  said  the  question  neetls 
further  snich'. 

Archbishop  l  arcisio  Bertone,  secre- 
taiT  of  the  doctrinal  congregation,  said 
in  an  inteiaiew  on  Dec.  4  that  the  new 
norms  promote  the  judicial  process  as 
the  "normal  way"  to  handle  clerical  sexu- 
al abuse  cases  against  minors.  They  do, 
howe\  er,  leave  open  the  possibilit\'  ot 
nonaial  solutions  when  the  accuser, 
accused  and  local  bishop  are  in  agree- 
ment and  the  facts  are  uncontested,  he 
said.  "The  judicial  process  protects  the 
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rights  of  the  victims  who  have  suffered 
harm,  the  rights  ot  the  church  and  eccle- 
sial  communit}'  which  have  suffered 
scandal  and  damage,  and  the  rights  of 
defense  ot  those  accused,"  he  said. 

The  C.D.F.'s  Latin-language  letter 
was  dated  .May  IS,  2001,  and  was  sent  in 
June  to  bishops  and  heads  of  religious 
orders,  but  as  of  early  December  it  had 
not  been  published  by  the  Vatican. 
(]ath(jlic  News  Service  obtained  a  trans- 
lated copy  of  the  doctrinal  congrega- 
tion's letter  and  inten'iewed  church  law 
experts  familiar  with  the  new  norms. 

The  new  norms  set  the  statute  of  lim- 
itations tor  sexual  abuse  of  minors  at  10 
years,  a  period  that  begins  after  an 
alleged  victim  of  such  abuse  has  reached 
his  or  her  18th  birthday.  The  new 
norms  (like  the  American  norms)  con- 
sider a  minor  to  be  anyone  under  the 
age  of  18 — a  wider  definition  than  in  the 
Oule  ofCitiion  L/rd\  where  minors  are 
below  the  age  of  16. 

The  letter  said  the  new  norms  reflect- 


ed the  C.D.F.'s  traditional  "exclusive  ' 
competence"  regarding  cklicta  gim'iora- 
Latin  for  "graver  offenses."  According  t 
canon  law  experts  in  Rome,  reserving 
cases  of  clerical  sexual  abuse  of  minors  i 
the  CID.F.  is  something  new.  In  past 
eras,  some  serious  crimes  by  priests 
against  sexual  moralit)',  including 
pedophilia,  were  handled  by  that  congr((! 
gation  or  its  predecessor,  the  Holy 
Office,  but  this  has  not  been  true  in 
recent  years.  f 
One  well-informed  scholar  in  Rome,  | 
who  asked  not  to  be  named,  said  the  new  - 
nomis  reflect  the  Vatican's  desire  to  inteif 
vene  in  a  delicate  area  that  has  caused  dic  f 
ceses  scandal  and  financial  hami.  He  said  " 
that  in  dealing  with  priests  accused  of  sexf 
ual  abuse,  some  dioceses  have  lamented  f 
that  thev  do  not  have  the  legal  resources  f 
to  conduct  a  church  trial.  "  The  Holy  See 
is  now  taking  it  unto  itself  iVIisbehaving 
clerics  are  going  to  be  held  accountable, 
and  this  should  be  a  source  of  reassurano 
to  the  faithful,"  he  said. 
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xhbishop  Rcrtone  said  the  ncv\- 
IS  do  not  preclude  bishops  hom  tein- 
rily  suspending  accused  priests  from 
ministr}'  while  an  investigation  pro- 
3 — as  long  as  diis  w  as  seen  as  a  "tem- 
ry  and  cautionary  punishment"  antl 
IS  a  pemianent  one.  It  was  not  clear 
the  new  norms  would  afreet  efrorts  by 
;  other  bishops'  conferences  to  create 
adicial  ways  of  dismissing  priests  who 
ierious  accusations  of  sexual  abuse — a 
;  the  Vatican  has  resisted, 
ne  bishop  who  is  well  intormed  on 
»sue  and  asked  not  to  be  named  said 
ecrecy  demanded  by  the  new  norms 
the  appearance  of  a  "cover-up"  by 
hurch.  He  said  the  norms  were  too 
istic  and  ignored  the  pastoral  needs 
d  by  pedophilia  cases.  He  questioned 
her  victims  would  find  an  all-priest 
nal  an  acceptable  forum.  Those 
to  the  Vatican  in  Rome,  however, 
;he  new  norms  do  not  rule  out  pas- 
initiatives  by  bishops,  and  they 
ided  secrecy  in  such  cases,  saying  it 
leeded  to  protect  the  accuser  and  the 
;ed. 

le  C.D.F.  said  it  had  carried  out 
jltations  before  submitting  its 
IS  to  the  pope  for  approval.  But  the 
sion  of  cases  of  sexual  abuse  of 
■rs  apparently  came  as  a  surprise  to 
r  even  inside  the  Vatican  and  to 
)ps  who  had  been  working  with  the 
rregation  tor  Clergy  for  more  than  a 
on  devising  new  approaches  to  such 
.  Even  in  Rome,  few  experts  said 
have  seen  the  document.  On  Dec. 
•  example,  a  high  official  of  the 
p-egation  for  Clergy  said  he  had  not 
een  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
:olic  letter. 

le  norms  stipulate  that  the  (^ongre- 
n  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  will 
i  a  tribunal,  but  in  view  of  the  work- 
it  also  foresees  the  nomination  of 
anent  or  deputy  judges  outside  the 
regation's  membership, 
le  other  offenses  reserved  to  the 
inal  congregation  include: 
Sacrilegious  acts  involving  the 
arist. 

''orl)idden  concelebration  of  the 
arist  with  non-C>atholic  ministers 
do  not  have  apostolic  succession  and 
)t  recognize  the  sacramental  dignit)- 
iestiy  ordination.  This  is  a  new 
se  among  those  traditionally 


reserved  to  the  doctrinal  congregation. 

•  Acts  against  the  sacrament  of 
penance,  such  as  inducing  a  penitent  to 
commit  sexual  acts  with  the  priest  or  vio- 
lation ot  the  sacramental  seal. 

The  priest-pedophilia  issue  has  long 
been  a  matter  ot  debate  between  the 
bishojis  and  church  law  experts  at  the 
Vatican.  In  resisting  some  bishops'  sug- 
gestion ot  extraordinary  administrative 
procedures  to  dismiss  or  suspend  priests 
more  easily  before  a  church  trial  has 
begun,  the  Vatican  has  sometimes  cited 
the  rights  of  the  accused.  It  was  felt  that 
accused  |)riests  should  not  lose  their  right 
to  due  process  under  church  law.  But 
over  recent  months,  according  to  two 
sources,  the  Vatican's  Congregation  for 
Clergy  and  the  Congregation  tor  Divine 
Worship  and  the  Sacraments  have  con- 
tinued to  study  whether  some  nonjudi- 
cial, briefer  way  might  be  adopted  to  deal 
with  priests  who  cannot  easily  be  tried  in 
a  church  tribunal. 

One  canon  law  expert  said  he  hoped 
the  Vatican  would  buttress  the  new  judi- 
cial process  for  priestly  sex  abuse  cases 
with  other  approaches  that  rely  less  on 
proving  culpability.  He  noted  that  many 
view  pedophilia — se.xual  attraction  of  an 
adult  to  a  pre-adolescent  child — as  a  sick- 
ness, which  would  reduce  the  culpabilit)' 
ot  the  offender.  I  le  said  one  possible 
solution  that  has  been  successfully 
applied  in  10  to  15  recent  cases  is  that  of 
a  "rescript,"  or  request  for  laicization. 
Church  law  allows  a  rescript  to  be 
requested  by  the  priest  or  by  others,  even 
against  the  priest's  will.  Where  pedophil- 
ia has  been  acknowledged  as  a  sickness, 
such  a  request  for  laicization  could  be 
handled  by  the  Vatican's  sacraments  con- 
gregation, without  need  to  prove  it  as  a 
crime,  he  saitl. 

Pope  Calls  for  End  of  'Useless  Spi- 
ral of  Death'  In  Middle  East 

The  international  communit}'  must  act 
to  help  Israelis  and  Palestinians  stop  the 
"useless  spiral  of  death"  resulting  from 
new  attacks  in  early  December,  Pope 
John  Paul  II  said.  "I  feel  the  need  to 
express  my  deei)  condolences  for  the 
new  victims  ot  the  absurd  violence  w  hich 
continues  to  stain  the  Middle  East  with 
blood,"  he  said  on  Dec.  5  at  the  end  of 
his  weekly  si-'neral  audience. 


Persecution  of  Catholics 
Continues  in  Southern  Sudan 

(Catholics  in  southern  Sudan  continue  to 
suffer  brutal  ])ersecution  at  the  hands  ot 
the  Khartoum  government  controlled 
by  "tanatical"  Arab  Muslim  frmdamen- 
talists  in  the  North,  according  to  Auxil- 
iary Bishop  Akio  Johnson  Mutek  of 
Torit,  Sudan.  "They  are  bombing  our 
villages  in  the  South,"  Bishop  Mutek 
said  in  an  interview  with  The  Catholic 
Review,  the  newspaper  ot  the  Archdio- 
cese of  Baltimore.  "They  tell  the  world 
they  will  not  bomb.  But  we  in  the  field 
know  what  it  means  when  they  say  they 
are  not  going  to  bomb,  and  they  bomb 
the  next  day."  The  frequency  of  the 
assaults  changes  from  week  to  week. 
Bishop  Mutek  said. 


Talks  After  Massacre  Lead  to 
Improved  Interfaith  Relations 

A  month  after  the  massacre  ot  16  people 
at  a  Catholic  church,  Pakistan's  Catholic 
leaders  said  reaction  to  the  killings  has 
improvetl  communications  between 
Muslims  and  (Christians.  "Muslims  of  ail 
walks  ot  lite  have  expressed  their  horror 
at  this  terrorist  act  and  affirmed  their 
acceptance  of  their  Christian  brothers 
and  sisters,"  said  ^Archbishop  Lawrence 
Saldanha  ot  Lahore.  The  massacre  on 
Oct.  28  at  the  church  in  Bahawalpur, 
Pakistan,  was  a  "sad  consequence  of  the 
war  [in  Afghanistan],  but  I  believe  it  was 
an  isolated  incident,"  said  Archbishop 
Saldanha,  chairman  of  the  l)ishops'  jus- 
tice and  peace  commission. 

Attacking  Somalia  Would  'Breed 
More  Terrorists,'  Warns  Bishop 

i\mid  speculation  that  Somalia  coukl  be 
the  next  target  of  the  LI.S.  war  on  ter- 
rorism, the  East  African  country's  top 
(Catholic  leader  warned  against  a  West- 
ern bombing  campaign,  saying  it  would 
breed  more  terrorists.  "A  militarv'  inter- 
vention would  only  push  people  to  side 
with  the  [Islamic]  fundamentalists,  mak- 
ing things  worse,"  Bishop  Giorgio 
Bertin  of  Djibouti,  apostolic  administra- 
tor ot  Somalia,  told  Eides,  the  \'atican's 
missionary  news  service. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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of  other  things 


Facing  Down 


^Fm  one  of  your  main  fears.  Without 
me,  the  rest  would  be  nothing.' 


I I' I  I- KM)  IN  TO  THE  ROOM.  It 
was  c]uitc  crowded.  Many  people 
were  checking  their  watches  as  if 
they  were  expecting  someone. 
I  took  a  deep  l)reath  before 
opening  the  door.  I  am  the  one  they're 
expecting,  I  reahzed.  I  had  called  the 
meeting,  antl  I  was  nenous. 

1  here  were  men  and  women, 
voting  and  okl,  well  dressed  and  shab- 
by. But  I  recognized  them  ininietliatelv. 
They  were  my  worst  tears. 
The  room  grew  quiet  as  I  took  m\' 
seat.  A  big  guy  was  hunched  over  in  his 
chair  near  the  window.  I  decided  to 
start  with  him. 

"Mow  long  ha\'e  you  been  with 
me?"  I  asked  him. 

'i  came  on  board  when  you  were 
just  a  little  kitl,"  he  said,  adjusting  his 
tie. 

"And  you  arer" 

"I'm  your  fear  of  being  aban- 
doned." 

Suddenly  I  remembered  the 
babysitters  who  had  paraded  through 
our  house  after  mv  mother  had 
returned  to  work  when  I  was  just  two 
years  old.  Every  time  she  had  walked 
out  the  door,  my  sister  and  I  had 
wailed.  We  had  feared  she  wouldn't 
return. 

"Aren't  you  somewhat  outdated"-"  I 
wondered  aloud.  "My  mom's  been 
dead  for  years." 

"Oh,  I  keep  up  with  the  times,"  he 
replied.  "You  never  know  when  your 

LORRAINE  V.  MURRAY  is  a  writer  who  lives 
m  Decatur,  Ga.  Her  first  book  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Resurrection  Press  in  spring 
2002. 


husband  might  walk  out  on  you." 

"That's  absurti,"  I  countered. 
"We've  been  happily  married  for  near- 
ly 20  years." 

He  glowered  at  me.  "C>all  me 
absiuxl  it  you  want  to.  You're  the  boss." 

1  stalled  for  time,  jotting  down 
notes  while  I  reflected.  I  have  a  loving 
husband,  a  family,  g(X)d  friends.  WTiy  is 
this  guy  still  on  the  payroll?  I  won- 
dered. 

I  glanced  around  the  room  again.  I 
spotted  a  snappily  dressed  woman  who 
looketl  eager  to  talk. 

"WTio  are  you?"  I  asked. 

"I'm  your  fear  of  dying,"  she  said  in 
a  proud  tone  ot  voice.  "I've  been  with 
you  ever  since  your  mom  died  of  breast 
cancer  o\  er  20  \  ears  ago." 

She  gestured  at  tv\()  v\ell-heeled 
women  sitting  behintl  her.  "  They 
report  to  me,"  she  said  proudly.  "Thev 
are  your  fear  of  suffering  and  your  fear 
of  getting  cancer." 

"I  work  really  hard  and  I  put  in 
long  hours,"  she  added.  "I  think  1 
deserve  a  raise." 

I  had  to  agree  with  her.  Ever  since  I 
was  diagnosed  with  cancer  a  year  ago, 
she  and  her  team  had  paid  me  visits 
tirst  thing  in  the  morning  anil  last 
thing  at  night.  I  certainly  could  not 
accuse  her  ot  slacking  off 

Still,  I  felt  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
her  identity.  She  made  me  uneasy.  It  I 
truly  believed  that  this  world  is  transi- 
tory, a  way  station  midway  between 
birth  and  eterniu',  then  surel\'  I  would 
not  see  death  as  such  a  terrible  thing. 
Surely  I  could  send  this  group  of  fears 
l^acking. 

Stirring  trom  my  reflections,  I  real- 


ized I  had  nearly  overlooked  somen 
He  was  the  tallest  guy  in  the  room  1. 
looked  miffed  as  he  raised  a  hu 
hand. 

"I'm  one  of  your  main  fears, 
said.  "I  underpin  all  the  others.  \\ 
out  me,  the  rest  would  be  nothing." 

He  paused  and  then  delivered 
punch  line. 

"I'm  your  fear  that  the  promisi 
Christ  are  false.  I'm  your  fear 
when  you  die,  you  will  confront 
nothingness."  j 

A  hush  tell  over  the  room.  Ea- 
one  looked  at  me,  but  I  was 
stunned  to  reply.  I  could  not  n 
deny  what  he  had  said.  If  I  tiji 
believed  in  the  Lord's  teachings,  I  p 
tainly  wouldn't  be  confronting  a  rc^ 
ful  ot  fears.  Didn't  Jesus  say  ovei  r 
over,  "Fear  not"  and  "Do  not  let  \jut 
hearts  be  troubled"?  Wasn't  he  alw 
saying,  "Peace  be  with  you"? 

At  that  moment,  I  spotted  son  i 
sitting  all  by  himself  in  a  corner 
looked  different  from  the  rest.  He 
very  big,  soulRil  eyes.  I 

"Wiich  fear  are  you?"  I  asked.  ' 

"I'm  not  a  fear,"  he  said  quieth" 
sneaked  into  the  meeting  out  of  cui 
ity.  You  see,  I  represent  hundreil 
others  who  aren't  here  right  no 
stand  for  all  the  prayers  that  have  1  ■ 
said  tor  you  during  the  past  year,  ii 
all  the  prayers  still  being  said  for  y 
by  your  friends,  your  church  comni  : 
ty,  your  tamih',  \'our  readers." 

He  reached  out  his  hand  ai 
grasped  it  gently.  \s  his  tlngers  in  r 
twined  with  mine,  I  telt  my  an\t 
starting  to  el)l). 

Suddenly  there  was  an  ugly  sc 
ot  snarling  and  growling.  Looking  i 
saw  the  fears  rising  from  their  si 
Ilon-itled,  I  realized  they  were  heaii 
straight  tor  us. 

Mouth  ilr\',  heart  pounding,  I  i' 
the  onl\'  thing  I  knew  how  to  d 
tightened  my  grip  on  the  gentle  g 
hand  and  closed  my  eyes.  Then  I  bcn 
to  pray  aloud. 

"Our  Father,  who  art  in  heavei 
iiegan. 

\Mien  I  looketl  uji  again,  my  fn 
had  vanished.  Lorraine  V.  Moa) 
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Each  species  was  created  by  the  same  hand  of  God  that  made  us. 

Biodiversity  and 
The  Holy  Trinity 


BY  BELDEN  C.  LANE 


A SINGLE  TREE  GROWS  on  a  wilderness  hillside  in  Northern  California. 
Its  name  is  presidio  iiiaiizanita.  Its  world  population  is  one.  WTien  I 
stood  before  a  photograph  of  this  tree  in  an  e.xhibit  of  endangered 
species  recently,  I  felt  its  enormous  fragility.  Should  it  die  without 
reproducing  itself,  presidio  uuiuzaiiita  will  go  the  way  of  the  dodo  and 
the  passenger  pigeon. 


BELDEN  C.  LANE  is  the  Hotfelder  Professor  of  the  Humanities  in  the  department  of 
theological  studies  at  Saint  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Scientists  estimate  30  million  species  now  exist  in  the 
world.  We  do  not  know  for  sure;  there  could  be  tuice  that 
many.  So  far  we  have  only  named  about  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion. We  have  studied  fewer  than  100,000  of  those  in  any 
detail.  We  know  very  little  about  the  amazing  heterogene- 
ity of  our  world — its  untold  mysteries  of  being  and 
unimagined  combinations  of  DNA.  We  are  like  job  when 
(iod  questions  him  about  species  after  species  and  he  is  left 
speechless,  c(jnfessing  he  knows  nothing  about  a  world  that 
utterly  amazes  him. 

Scientists  als<j  tell  us  we  are  now  in  a  profoundly  signif- 
icant period  ot  mass  extinction.  Species  are  dying  off  at  the 
rate  of  one  per  day  (some  estimates  are  much  higher).  We 
kill  these  species  out  ot  greed  and  ovemse  or  inadvertently 
by  destroying  their  habitats.  The  resultant  spiraling  loss  is 
not  only  an  ecological  crisis,  but  also  a  failure  ot  human 
beings  to  celebrate  what  Ciod  has  made.  It  dinunishes  our 
capacity  to  show  forth  the  luster  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  1  he 
threat  to  biodiversity  is  a  theological,  even  liturgical  prob- 
lem, reducing  our  potential  as  an  interrelated  family  ot 
species  to  give  glory  to  (rod. 

We  log  and  burn  rain  forests  to  create  farmland  for 
more  cattle  so  that  first-world  people  can  buy  6^^-cent 
hamburgers  at  fast-food  restaurants.  Eveiy  year  the  rain 
torests  ot  the  world  are  reduced  bv  an  area  nearU'  halt  the 


size  of  Florida.  The  runoft  of  fertilizers  and  pesticides  i)ni 
farms  along  the  Mississippi  River  tlows  into  the  Gu  ot 
Me.xico,  creating  a  dead  zone  the  size  of  New  Jersey,  hse 
algae  blooms  rob  oxygen  ft'om  the  water,  killing  oft  th' 
lit^. 

No  place  is,  sate  trom  humans.  In  Song  for  the 
OcciDU  the  marine  biologist  Carl  Safma  tells  of  obserr 
one  ot  the  worlds  great  colonies  ot  albatross  on  Mii 
Atoll  in  the  remote  North  Pacific.  These  are  huge,  be 
ftil  birds  with  a  seven-foot  wingspan.  An  albatross  mi 
tlies  hundreds  ot  miles  on  a  single  trip  to  gather  fo()( 
her  chicks.  Safina  watched  as  one  returned.  The  cl 
gathered  around  and  waited  for  her  to  regurgitate  wha 
had  tound.  She  arched  her  neck  and  threw  up  a  supp 
fish  eggs  and  squid.  But  the  chicks  were  still  hungry  s( 
tried  again,  struggling  to  get  up  something  she'd  Su. 
lowed. 

Satina  watched  in  horror  as  a  green  plastic  toothb 
began  to  emerge  from  her  gullet.  She  ti"ied  several  tim^ 
disgorge  it,  but  could  not,  so  she  swallowed  it  again 
walked  away  with  the  toothbrush  still  caught  in< 
Things  like  this  are  happening  in  remote  places  all  ove: 
world. 

In  saltwater  marshlands  on  Cumberland  Island  ofi 
Georgia  coast,  I  have  seen  huge  flocks  ot  white  ibises,  \ 
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ill  birds  with  long,  curved  orange  beaks  that  reacli  into 
holes  fiddler  crabs  have  dug  in  the  sand.  When  fust 
1,  the  baby  ibises  have  not  yet  developed  the  salt-pro- 
ing  glands  their  parents  have — openings  above  their 
cs  where  salt  water  is  drainetl  out,  extracted  from  the 
's  systems  by  diese  glands.  If  this  did  not  happen,  the 
from  the  fiddler  crabs  would  poison  them. 
But  the  glands  are  not  developed  in  the  babies  until 
are  14  days  old.  So  dieir  parents  have  to  fly  inland  15 
0  miles  to  freshwater  wedands  every  day  to  catch  cray- 
to  feed  their  young.  Suddenly,  after  14  tlays  of  travel, 
adults  know  they  can  stop  feeding  the  young  birds 
hwater  food.  The  glands  are  now  working  and  the 
es  eat  fiddler  crabs  like  the  grown-ups.  It  is  a  coni- 
ng example  of  how  important  interconnecting  ecosys- 
>  are  to  creatures  like  this.  Freshwater  and  saltwater 
ands  (in  close  proximity  to  each  other)  are  absolutely 
:ssary  to  die  lives  of  white  ibises.  Habitat  is  crucial  to 
itirvival  of  species. 

'Jpecies  diversit;/  sustains  human  beings  too.  We  have 
led,  for  example,  how  dangerous  the  mono-cropping 
lants  can  be.  When  we  cut  down  ancient  forests  and 
td  them  with  a  single  species  of  yellow  pine  (good  for 
ber),  we  find  that  a  sudden  disease  comes  along  to 
:h  they  are  all  susceptible,  and  they  are  wiped  out.  That 
)ened  with  the  potato  famine  in  Ireland  in  the  1840s 
again  in  the  1970's,  when  a  corn  blight  taught  Ameri- 

■  farmers  how  disastrous  it  can  be  to  plant  a  single 
ies  that  lacks  resistance  to  a  new  blight.  Even  geneti- 

engineered  corn  with  built-in  resistance  to  all  known 
ises  and  insects  carries  no  guarantee  against  threats 
may  yet  develop. 

'lant  breeders  often  turn  to  "wild  relatives,"  therefore, 
n  looking  for  new  genes  that  will  be  resistant  to  dis- 
s  or  able  to  grow  under  severe  weather  conditions, 
se  wild  reladves,  usually  found  in  a  remote  rain  forest, 
essential  to  agriculture  as  we  know  it.  Human  beings 
on  a  very  narrow  range  of  life-forms.  The  biogeogra- 

■  Chris  Park  tells  us  there  are  75,000  edible  plants  in 
kvorld,  but  only  20  of  them  are  used  widely  as  a  food 
ce  by  humans.  Only  10  species  of  birds  and  wild  ani- 

provide  the  basic  generic  material  on  which  9S  per- 
of  all  livestock  producrion  in  the  world  is  based.  Main- 
ng  species  diversity  and  widening  our  use  of  resources 
ncreasingly  necessary  for  our  survival. 
let  we  assume  that  many  species  are  worthless,  even  as 
)ay  lip-service  to  the  doctrine  of  creation.  Americans 
:  an  inordinate  fear  of  insects,  for  example,  and  our 
ssive  use  of  poisons  to  eradicate  them  is  destroying  all 
s.  E.  O.  Wilson  at  Harvard  University  insists  that 
:ts  are  the  "cornerstone  of  life  on  Earth."  We  could 
wolves  and  bears  and  hawks  and  srill  survive,  he  says. 


but  we  would  not  make  it  if  we  lost  the  insects.  Yet  we  kill 
every  bug  we  can,  having  been  taught  to  hate  them  by  our 
parents  and  by  almost  every  science-ficdon  movie  we've 
seen. 

In  The  Voice  of  the  Infinite  in  the  S?}uiU,  Joanne  Lauck 
speaks  ot  Americans'  phobic  reaction  to  cockroaches.  The 
oldest  insect  in  the  world  is  not  nearly  as  dirty  or  disease- 
carrying  as  people  think.  Actually  they  do  a  lot  of  preening. 
Roaches  are  constantly  cleaning  themselves — especially 
after  they  have  come  into  contact  with  humans.  Yet  we 
spend  $240  million  a  year  trying  to  kill  them  with  poisons 
that  pollute  the  whole  environment. 

Or  take  maggots.  During  the  Civil  War,  doctors 
learned  that  wounded  soldiers  coming  in  from  battlefields 
with  maggots  in  their  open,  decaying  wounds  often  fared 
better  than  soldiers  without  them.  The  maggots  ate  only 
the  decayed  flesh  and  never  harmed  what  was  good;  this 
prevented  gangrene.  They  even  excreted  substances  that 
were  later  found  to  accelerate  healing.  The  diversity  of 
insect  life  we  find  so  horrifying  in  our  mythic  hfe  actually 
contributes  far  more  to  our  benefit  than  to  our  discomfort. 

Urilitarian  considerations  alone  make  it  to  our  advan- 
tage to  learn  to  live  with  and  preserve  as  many  species  as 
we  can.  None  of  them  are  worthless.  Each  one  was  created 
by  the  same  hand  of  God  that  made  us.  Yet  we  often  per- 
ceive Clod's  apparent  delight  in  the  diversity  of  species  as  a 
matter  of  needless  excess.  If  we  require,  as  humans,  only  10 
species  of  animals  and  20  species  (jf  plants  as  our  food 
source,  why  worry  about  losing  a  few  superfluous  species  of 
beedes  and  bacteria?  After  all,  entomologists  have  identi- 
fied over  350,000  different  species  of  beetles  alone.  WTiat 
do  we  need  them  for? 

The  biologist  J.  B.  S.  Haldane,  who  devoted  his  life  to 
the  study  of  insects,  was  asked  what  a  scientist  like  himself 
could  infer  about  the  Creator  from  the  study  of  creation. 
He  responded,  a  bit  tongtie-in-cheek,  that  God  must  have 
"an  inordinate  fondness  for  beedes."  Why  else  would  God 
populate  the  world  with  more  of  them  than  any  other  crea- 
ture, since  beetles  make  up  rwo-thirds  of  the  total  number 
of  insect  species? 

ViTiat  we  respond  to  with  indifference  (if  not  fear  and 
loathing),  seeing  the  process  of  evolution  as  recklessly,  even 
dangerously  exuberant  at  times,  may  be  theologically  viewed 
as  an  example  of  God's  own  multiplicity  of  desire.  How  do 
we  recognize  diversity,  not  as  something  threatening,  but  as 
an  opportunity  for  loving  all  that  GoA  loves?  How  can  we 
celebrate  species  diversity  as  a  nauiral  consequence  of  our 
perception  of  God  as  Trinit}',  an  overflow  of  God's  desire 
into  ever-increasing  possibilities  for  relationship? 

Trinitarian  diinking  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  theolog- 
ical research  in  recent  years.  Theologians  influenced  by  lib- 
eration theology,  feminist  thought  and  ecological  concerns 
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have  retineved  themes  in  the  Christian  tradition  that  stress 
the  distinctive  interrelationship  of  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  communion  they  share  together. 

Recent  Trinitarian  thought  speaks  of  God  less  in  terms 
of  divine  siibstajice  (defining  God's  distinctive  "essence")  and 
more  in  terms  of  relationship  (a  reciprocal  intercomiectedness 
tliat  characterizes  the  divine  presence).  Talk  about  God,  in 
fact,  sounds  remarkably  similar  to  the  language  of  quanmm 
physics,  hi  the  foundation  of  matter  at  its  sub-atomic  level, 
w  e  camiot  "get  at"  the  essence  ot  things  as  we  once  thought 
we  could.  The  tiniest  particles  do  not  seem  to  function  as 
particles  at  all.  We  biow  them  only  by  their  ti-aces,  by  the 
impact  they  leave  on  other  things.  At  its  deepest  level  the 
world  is  a  matter  of  endless  interdependence  and  unpre- 
dictabilit\'.  We  grasp  things  only  in  their  relation  to  eveiy- 
diing  else.  Similarly,  God  s  being  cannot  be  sought  in  a  rudi- 
mentary divine  "stuff"  of  some  sort,  but  rather  in  the  hunger 
for  relationship  to  which  die  doctrine  of  die  Trinity  wimess- 
es. 

Theologians  like  Leonardo  Boff,  Elizabeth  Johnson  and 
Jiirgen  Molmiann  reach  beyond  the  static  (and  patiiarchal) 
patterns  to  which  Trinitarian  theology  has  lent  itself  in  the 
past.  They  ask  how  the  docaine  of  the  Trinity  can  maintain 
a  creative  tension  between  two  principles — the  validation  of 
"difference"  (honored  in  the  separate  integrity  of  the  Trini- 
ty's members)  and  the  realization  of  "interconnecting  unity" 
(joining  tiiem  in  a  love  that  spontaneously  seeks  ever  new 
things  to  love).  Learning  tf)  respect  a  diversity  of  species 
within  the  wholeness  of  a  larger  system,  therefore,  becc^mes 
a  Trinitarian  as  well  as  an  ecological  question. 

(Jod  is  not  selt-absorbed  in  the  solitude  of  a  dominant, 
eternal  One  (cut  oft  from  relationship).  Nor  is  God  con- 
tained even  in  the  narcissism  ol  two  figures  ever  facing  each 
other  (F'ather  and  Son,  locked  together  in  Kjve,  ignoring 
everything  else).  Crod  is  rather,  as  Boff  suggests,  the  eternal 
spilling-over  into  a  third  person,  the  Spirit  who  "forces  the 
other  two  to  turn  their  gaze  from  themselves  in  another 
direction,"  into  an  ouqiouring  ol  love  and  relatedness  that 
cann(jt  be  stopped.  Ciod  is  a  communitv'  of  differentness 
bound  togedier  in  unit}'.  The  Trinitv'  continualh-  seeks  new 
webs  ot  interconnectedness,  while  at  the  same  time  remain- 
ing separately  and  wholly  itself.  Ciod  is  IVisdoni/Sopiiiu — cre- 
ating, liberating  and  gracing  the  world  as  Mother,  (>hild  and 
Spirit. 

Precise  language  about  the  nature  ot  the  Irinitv  is 
impossible.  VMio  can  presume  to  recount  the  inner  w(jrkings 
ot  the  divine  being?  Iwen  Augustine  had  U)  admit,  "I  can 
experience  tar  more  than  I  can  unilerstand  about  the  Irini- 
t)-."  Cjod's  innermf)St  being  is  not  the  conceptual,  solitary  and 
nonrelational  entit)'  that  Arius  wanted  to  affirm  back  in  the 
fourth  century  (when  the  Trinity  was  first  defined),  but  is 
much  mf)re  like  a  dance  ot  desire.  Hence  the  Eastern 


Church  used  the  word  perichoresis  to  describe  the  "interpe;  - 
tration"  of  the  members  of  the  Trinity.  God's  deept 
essence  is  a  shared  exchange  of  love  (a  f^orf-ograph}a 
"dancing  around")  welling  up  from  the  center  of  Go 
hidden  life,  an  expression  of  God's  excess  and  exoiberai 
ot  joy.  As  Meister  .Eckhart  put  it,  when  the  Father  laughs 
the  Son,  and  the  Son  laughs  back  to  the  Father,  that  lau{ 
ter  gives  pleasure,  the  pleasure  gives  joy,  the  joy  gives  lo 
and  love  gives  itself  forth  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  ever  find: 
new  things  to  love.  An  impulse  to  shared  joy  and  mut 
attractiveness  springs  naturally  from  the  divine  being.  1 
more  things  there  are  to  love,  the  happier  God  is.  Dive: 
t)',  exorbitance  and  surplus  of  beauty  are  the  natural  expi 
sions  of  a  Trinitarian  God. 

The  evolutionary  biologist  Adolf  Pormiann  observes 
ostentatious  display  of  beaut\'  in  plant  and  animal  life 
is  often  more  than  fiinctional — more  than  what  is  neec 
to  attract  a  mate  or  astound  an  enemy.  Ten  miles  deep  t 
the  ocean's  abyss  are  strange  blind  creatures  illumina 
with  some  of  the  most  lustrous  colors  imaginable.  And 
what  purpose?  They  cannot  even  see  one  another.  F 
ahiKJSt  as  if  their  glor\'  were  created  for  its  own  sake!  A 
the  universe  had  its  own  compulsion  to  celebrate,  to  m; 
a  spectacle  of  itself  even  when  no  one  is  watching. 

Marvelous  shades  of  color  are  found  inside  the  shells 
abalones.  The  feathers  in  die  tail  of  a  peacock  display  la; 
incredible  surplus  of  beauty,  a  "wanton  exaggeration"  (c 
tainly  more  than  is  needed  to  arouse  the  interest  of  1 5:- 
average  pea  hen).  It  wimesses,  said  Alphonso  Lingis,  to  '  itt 
sheer  overabundance  ot  nature  itself.  aj 

If  scientists  recognize  this  excess  of  beauty  as  a  m  b 
ten,-,  (Christians  might  ask,  "WTiat  is  this  but  a  testimony  tt 
(yod's  endless  and  overwhelming  exuberance?"  The  m  fo 
teries  of  creation,  in  their  own  outrageous  way,  give  pra  M 
along  with  us  to  the  wtjnder  ot  God's  glory.  The  Trin  itir 
delights  in  all  its  varied  communications  of  itself,  seeing  kd 
beaut)'  replicated  in  every  species.  Each  one  turns  Gc  ito 
lonoing  back  onto  its  source,  sharing  in  the  dance  ot  des  \\\ 
from  which  everything  conies. 

All  this  summons  us  to  the  celebration  ot  gene 
tliversitv'  in  a  world  that  thri\  es  (and  a  Ciod  that  thrives) 
dissimilarity  and  difterence.  If  the  world  suffers  at  < 
hands,  yearning  with  us  for  a  restored  creation  given 
multiplied  splendor,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  demar 
an  ethical  practice  that  honors  difterence  within  the  li\ 
exchange  ot  a  loving  communitv'.  l, 

It  requires  that  we  protect  species  diversit}'  b\'  prese  ii. 
ing  endangered  habitats,  by  supporting  tree  access  to  se 
banks  and  the  extension  of  the  Endangered  Species  h 
anti  by  confronting  the  threat  of  "terminator  seeds"  gen 
ically  manipulated  to  be  sterile  (making  tarniers  arouj- 
the  world  dependent  upon  agribusiness  conglomerates) 
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\i.  can  think  our  way  into  the  future  by  remembering 
cetl  martyrs  of  Leningrad.  When  the  (Jermans  invad- 
ussia  in  1942,  they  put  the  cit\'  of  Leningrad  under 
.  Over  600,000  people  starv  ed  as  enenn  troops  cut  off 
lies.  Inside  the  cit\'s  Vavilov  Institute,  the  best  Rus- 
genetieists  had  spent  years  collecting  heirloom  seeds 

all  over  the  world.  They  had  preserved  seeds  from 
itive  varieties  ol  wheat  in  Afghanistan  and  Ethiopia, 

of  rice  from  species  that  hati  long  ago  died  out  in 
la.  The  Russian  scientists  stayed  at  the  Institute 
ighout  the  siege,  guarding  the  seeds  from  rats  and 
uction.  Fourteen  of  them  died  of  starvation,  sur- 
ded  by  small  bags  of  rice  they  could  have  eaten, 
e  scientists  felt  an  enormous  responsibility  to  pre- 

their  seeds  for  future  generations.  Species  diversity 
I  truth  they  died  for,  and  because  they  did,  we  have 
IS  of  wheat  and  rice  that  can  carry  us  into  the  new 
nnium. 

/hat  do  we  honor  in  our  efforts  to  maintain  all  the 
elous  diversit}'  we  can?  Can  we  see  diversity  as  a 
ng  deep  within  God's  own  heart?  The  world  of  God's 
n  is  rich  in  dissimilarity.  Yet  it  functions  as  a  vast 
iostatic  system,  balanced  and  interlocking,  a  play  of 
apping  and  unified  fields  (from  quantum  physics  to 
gy).  We  inescapably  live  in  a  web  of  interconnected- 
Jiat  mirrors  the  Trinitarian  myster}'. 
'he  Australian  ecologist  Bill  Molli- 
ises  the  word  "permaculture"  to 
ibe  the  necessary  integration  of 
I'ln  life  into  the  natural  world.  He 
Ihes  for  human  habitats  and  food 
action  systems  that  mimic  the  pat- 
found  in  nature.  If  waste  were 
icd  with  an  eye  to  the  operation  of 
ntire  system,  he  argues,  the  refuse 
e  part  could  become  the  ibod  or 
at  of  another.  This  is  how  the  bio- 
e  itself  recycles  its  materials  with- 
:enerating  waste. 

Q  example  is  the  Khanya  model  of 

Tiunity  development  found  in 

1  Africa  today.  It  organizes  village 

round  a  point  where  three  inter- 

ig  circles  overlap  that  represent 

bip,  agriculture  and  animal  life. 

circle  encloses  a  church  without 
the  second  a  garden  and  the  third 

de  corral.  The  altar  stands  at  the 

ir  where  the  three  converge.  In  this 
r'  tarian  pattern,  each  sphere  is 
1  I  to  the  others.  Cow  manure  fer- 
l!  s  the  garden.  Mulch  feeds  the 


cows.  Rain  water  from  the  roof  over  the  church  fills  a  tank 
that  supplies  cattle,  garden  ami  people  alike  with  water  lor 
drinking,  farming  and  baptisms.  L.vervthing  is  connected. 

Kven  more  impressive  are  examples  of  the  same  [irinci- 
ple  operating  on  an  urban/industrial  level.  I  he  ethicist 
l^ari-y  Rasnuissen  describes  an  experiment  in  Kalundborg, 
Denmark,  on  the  North  Sea,  where  a  coal-fired  power 
])lant  used  to  empty  its  spent  steam  into  the  bay  nearby. 
But  after  a  communitywide  effort  inquiring  into  how  waste 
could  be  recycled,  the  steam  is  now  redirected  to  an  oil 
refinery  nearby  (to  help  with  cleaning),  to  several  green- 
houses (to  warm  the  plants),  to  a  fish  farm  (where  the  fish 
grow  more  rapidly  in  warm  water)  and  to  3,500  town  resi- 
dents, who  no  longer  have  tf)  run  oil-burning  heating  sys- 
tems. At  eveiy  tiu^n,  what  once  was  waste  is  now  recycled  in 
multiple  ways. 

These  examples  of  ecological  thinking  follow  the  pat- 
tern of  food  webs  in  nature  itself — interrelating  everything, 
feeding  waste  and  excess  back  into  the  health  of  the  larger 
system.  They  model  the  dance,  the  perichoresis,  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  If  we  will  survive  as  a  family  of  species  in  this  bio- 
sphere, the  patterns  of  ecological  behavior — the  house- 
rules  by  which  we  live  together  in  the  oikos  (the  home)  of 
this  world — will  have  to  imitate  the  exchange  of  love  and 
the  reciprocity  that  characterize  God's  own  innermost 
being.  This  is  what  the  Holy  Trinity  can  teach  us  best.  0 


without  guile 


'7  V//  here  to  revisit  your  past,  Mr  Scrooge,  but  Fin  not  a  ghost. 
^  Fm  from  the  I.R.S:' 
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Working  for  Peace  and 
Development  in  Colombia 


An  Interview  With  Francisco  de  Roux 


BY  CKORCE  A1.  ANDERSON 


^  OPE  IS  STRONGER 

I       I  violence,  and 

I       I    I  believe  that  the 

\  \  mystery  of  God  is 
present  in  our  efforts  to  work 
together  for  peace  and  economic 
development,"  said  Francisco 
"Pacho"  de  Roux  in  October,  on 
receiving  an  award  from  the 
Lawyers'  Committee  for  Human 
Rights  in  New  York  City.  His 
words  arose  from  the  lived  reality 
of  his  day-to-day  experience  as  a 
Jesuit  economist  who  is  the 
founder  and  director  of  the  Mag- 
dalena  Medio  Program  for 
Development  and  Peace  in 
northern  Colombia.  Ever  since 
the  program  began  in  1995,  he 
and  his  staff  have  faced  life- 
threatening  situations  in  one  of 
the  country's  poorest  and  most 
violent  areas.  But  in  die  midst  ol 
that  atmosphere  of  struggle,  thev  continue  working  to 
change  the  region  into  one  characterized  by  peace,  demo- 
cratic participation  and  economic  development — all  aimed  at 
reinforcing  the  dignity  of  each  person. 

During  interviews  before  and  after  the  ceremony  on  Oct. 
19,  Pacho  (the  name  by  which  he  prefers  to  be  known) 
explained  that  by  the  phrase  "working  together"  he  meant 
the  effort  his  program  has  been  making  lor  the  past  six  years 
to  bring  into  a  working  relationship  a  wide  spectrum  of  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  committed  to  transforming  the 
Magdalena  Medio  region  of  his  country.  The  area  is  bigger 
than  the  whole  of  El  Salvador,  and  given  the  political  situa- 
ti(jn,  the  challenge  to  transfonn  it  is  daunting.  Small  farmers, 

GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON,  S.J.,  is  an  associate  editor  of  America. 


oil  workers,  fishermen,  Q-ade  unions  and  multinational  cc* 
panics  like  Westinghouse  have  begun  to  take  part  in  creal 
an  interior  dynamic  aimed  at  affecting  the  regions  trans: 
mation.  As  Pacho  put  it,  "You  have  to  involve  all 
actors — even,"  he  added,  "the  guerillas." 

l^he  guerillas,  he  said,  are  partly  responsible  for 
violence  that  has  racked  Colombia  and  driven  many  fii  t\ 
their  homes  as  internally  displaced  people.  But  still  m 
destructive  have  been  the  paramilitary  groups,  which  oi 
work  in  league  with  elements  of  the  Colombian  army, 
paramilitaries — supported  primarily  by  rich  landown 
various  political  figures  and  the  mafia — are  the  forces  \ 
wield  the  real  power  in  the  region  and  who  control  its  n 
important  city,  Barrancabermeja,  where  the  Magdal 
Medio  program  is  based.  % 
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•'In  the  past  three  years,"  Pacho  noted,  "the  paramili- 
;s  have  killed  six  members  of  our  group,  and  just  a  few 
'iths  ago  they  murdered  a  human  rights  attorney,  Alma 
a  Jaramillo,  who  had  been  working  with  the  peasants. 
:y  killed  her  in  a  particularly  brutal  way,  cutting  off  her 
i,  her  amis  and  her  legs.  Her  murder  and  die  manner  in 
it  was  carried  out,"  he  added,  "were  intended  to  gen- 
e  terror  and  to  demonstrate  that  theirs  is  the  primary 
lority  in  the  area."  Despite  her  murder  and  that  of  six  of 
)wn  staff  members,  Pacho  said  that  "die  people  who  col- 
irate  with  us  in  our  efforts,  instead  of  leaving,  stay — 
ling  on  to  hope  in  die  face  of  what  otherwise  would  be 
.air." 

Remarkably,  he  went  on  to  observe:  "We  don't  consider 
1  the  paramilitaries  to  be  our  enemies,  because  they  too 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  human  development  projects 
ire  sponsoring.  No  one  is  to  be  excluded.  They  have  a 
;lopment  plan  too,  but  it  is  in  tenns  of  a  vertical  form  of 
lernization  that  they  wish  to  keep  totally  under  their 
rol.  The  paramilitaries  see  us  as  a  threat.  Nevertheless, 
:ry  to  talk  with  them — even  after  the  killing  of  our 
ids.  This  is  absolutely  necessary.  And  we  face  up  to  them 
n  they  commit  their  crimes.  After  Alma  Rosa  Jaramillo 
killed,  we  confronted  them,  and  although  they  tried  to 
)nalize,  they  accepted  the  responsibility  for  what  hap- 
;d.  We  are  trying  to  touch  them  through  their  moral 
ciousness.  We  consider  this  one  of  the  most  important 
cts  of  our  work." 

The  guerillas  generate  their  own  form  of  havoc.  "The 
ects  we  initiate  create  employment,  and  because  more  of 
peasants  consequendy  find  work  through  our  projects, 
■r  are  willing  to  join  the  guerillas  as  a  way  of  surviving.  In 
isal,"  Pacho  said,  "the  guerillas  engage  in  kidnaping, 
y  have  kidnaped  people  from  our  group,  including  nvo 
its.  They  expect  a  ransom  to  be  paid, 
ive  do  not  pay  ransom.  So  far,  everyone 
been  released."  Continuing  on  the 
ne  of  guerilla  kidnaping,  Pacho 
lined:  "We  use  such  occasions  to  start  a 
'ersation — again,  as  with  the  paramili- 
s,  as  a  way  of  trying  to  educate  them 
ugh  their  moral  consciousness.  Marasi 
illas  think  they  can  bring  about  a  jusi 
;ty  through  methods  that  involve  kid 

site  Page:  (inset)  Francisco  de  Roux;  (below) 

I  Eva  Vac  liugs  her  son,  Edgar  David  Garnica  on 

17  after  lie  was  freed  by  paramilitary  gunmen  near 

ueva  in  eastern  Colombia.  More  than  200  farm- 

5rs,  many  of  them  young  men  and  women,  had 
K  abducted  three  days  earlier  by  right-wing  gunmen 
V  vere  apparently  seeking  to  recruit  fighters.  Right: 
W  lers  accompany  the  coffin  of  Edwin  Velasco,  22, 
W  f  the  victims  of  a  massacre  over  the  Easter  week- 
»  1  Naya,  Cauca  Province,  in  Colombia. 


naping  and  buying  the  peasants'  coca  crops  in  order  to  make 
drugs  finance  their  work.  Our  basic  message  to  them,  how- 
ever, is  diat  die  kind  of  war  they  are  waging  has  darkened 
their  conscience." 

The  small  farmers  who  raise  coca  find  themselves  caught 
between  the  guerillas  and  die  paramilitaries.  "The  peasants 
sell  it  to  either  the  guerillas  or  the  paramilitaries,  because 
they  feel  they  have  no  alternatives,"  Pacho  said.  "But  they 
are  not  happy  doing  this.  Last  April,  a  group  of  3,000  peas- 
ants near  die  San  Lucas  mountains  invited  us  to  come  for  a 
dialogue  about  their  simation.  When  we  amved  in  the  small 
town  where  die  dialogue  was  to  be  held,  we  noticed  lots  of 
posters  they  had  put  up  for  us  to  see,  with  the  words:  No  a  la 
coca,  Si  a  la  dignidad  ('No  to  coca,  yes  to  dignity').  That  was 
their  message  to  us,  in  terms  of  where  they  stood  on  the 
issue." 

Pacho  said  that  at  the  meeting  itself,  the  farmers 
acknowledged  that  they  were  making  good  money  growing 
coca  for  the  drug  producers,  but  they  realized  that  the  coca 
business  was  destroying  their  communities  and  their  fami- 
hes.  "The  paramihtaries  and  the  guerillas  are  fighting  each 
other  for  control  of  the  production,"  the  farmers  said.  "We 
feel  it  is  impossible  to  raise  a  different  product  that  can  bring 
us  an  equivalent  income.  But  if  you  do  know  of  an  alterna- 
tive way  of  earning  a  living,  one  that  would  help  us  to  recov- 
er our  communities  and  our  towns  and  still  to  five  in  dignity, 
then  please  tell  us."  This  was  their  message  to  us,  Pacho 
observed  at  the  meeting's  conclusion. 

A  number  of  the  program's  90  initiatives  are,  in  fact, 
aimed  precisely  at  creating  alternative  ways  of  providing  an 
adequate  livelihood  for  poor  farmers  who  resort  to  coca 
crops  as  a  source  of  income.  One  of  the  most  successful 
involves  use  of  the  Magdalena  River,  Colombia's  major 
waterwav.  As  the  river  nins  its  180  mile  course  fi^om  soudi  to 
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north,  it  empties  some  of  its  waters  into  adjoining  lakes 
througii  tributaries.  Iwice  a  year,  fish  swim  upstream  in 
l)iannual  migrations,  and  fishermen  catch  them  in  their 
nets.  But  the  very  abundance  ot  their  catches  causes  the 
price  of  fish  to  drop  in  the  markets.  To  counter  this 
dynamic,  which  reduces  their  income,  the  fishermen  have 
been  taught  how  to  divert  a  kirge  supply  ot  the  fish  into 
the  adjoining  hikes.  In  this  way,  the  fish  can  be  kept  ahve 
in  what  Pacho  described  as  cost-free  nevcriis  ailientcs 
("warm  refrigerators")  until  the  prices  again  rise.  The  fish 
kept  in  the  lakes  can  then  be  caught  and  sold  at  market  tor 
a  reasonable  profit. 

"We  try  to  develop  integral  projects  of  this  and  other 
kinds  for  all  the  villages  along  the  river,"  Pacho  said. 
Another  involves  raising  water  buffalo.  "Unlike  ordinary 
cows,  water  buffahj  can  eat  anything  because  they  don't 
need  special  pasttn-age,  so  it  is  a  veiy  economical  way  ot 
raising  cattle."  Still  another  initiative  assists  communities 
in  developing  small  family  farms  for  the  production  of 
palm  oil  and  the  cocoa  used  in  manufacturing  chocolate. 
Yet  another  focuses  on  women:  "In  one  of  the  mountain- 
ous areas,  we  have  started  a  coffee  cooperative  with 
women  as  the  directors,"  he  observed.  "Gourmet  coffee 
beans  are  grown  and  sold  to  the  Federation  of  Colombian 
Coffee  Growers  at  a  price  that  is  fair." 
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The  program's  initial  funding  came  from  a  $5  milltn 
grant  from  the  World  Bank.  This  sum  has  in  turn  he!  f' 
generate  additional  funding  through  United  Nati 
agencies,  U. S.A.I. D.,  several  foreign  governments  and 
Colombian  government  itself  "We  think  that  Colon 
has  enough  financial  resources  to  solve  many  of  its  pi 
lems,"  Pacho  noted.  Large  though  the  World  Bank's  gi 
might  seem,  Pacho  pointed  out  that  $5  million  is  less  t 
one-third  the  cost  of  one  of  the  60  Black  Hawk  helicop 
the  United  States  has  shipped  to  Colombia  as  part  of 
$1.3  l)illion  antidrug  aid  package  approved  by  Congres- 
the  so-called  Plan  C>olombia.  Because  of  the  corruptln 
and  accompanying  impunity  that  exists  in  Colombia, 
views  it  as  "very  dangerous  to  support  our  army  w 
American  dollars." 

Pacho's  work  as  director  of  the  program  goes  banc 
hand  with  his  personal  lifestyle.  He  has  chosen  to  live 
the  kind  of  neighborhood  that  is  most  affected  by  pov( 
and  violence.  Indeed,  he  insists  that  his  coworkers,  t 
reside  in  similar  neighborhoods.  "It  is  one  of  the  con 
tions  required  of  anyone  working  with  the  program," 
said.  "WTien  you  are  there  all  the  time,  and  can't  esci 
the  situation  surrounding  you,  this  in  itself  helps  to  br 
about  your  own  personal  transformation."  He  himself  li 
with  the  Jesuit  communit}'  at  Sacred  Heart  parish,  loca 
in  a  poor  section  of  Barrancabermeja.  Just  across  the  str 
from  the  church  is  the  local  prison,  where  he  celebra 
iVlass  every  Sunday.  "Given  the  kind  of  human  rights  s 
development  work  I  do,  being  in  contact  with  the  pris( 
ers  helps  me  to  understand  better  not  only  the  proble 
of  poverty  and  violence,  but  also  the  prisoners'  politi 
views  and  the  conflicts  that  are  ongoing  between  t 
guerillas  and  the  paramilitaries."  His  weekly  homilies  p: 
vide  an  opportunity  for  speaking  of  peace  and  the  need 
abandon  weapons — an  opportunity  all  the  more  valua 
because  "people  in  the  prison  are  very  receptive  to  wha 
said  to  them  during  the  liturgy." 

The  prison  is  divided  primarily  along  political  111 
into  two  large  sections  or  patios:  one  for  the  guerillas,  1 
other  for  paramilitaries.  Mixed  among  them  are  ordin: 
prisoners,  such  as  those  held  on  robbery  or  simi 
charges.  In  the  facility,  as  in  the  city  of  Barrancaberm 
Itself,  the  paramilitaries  are  in  control — to  such  a  degi 
that  when  ordinary  prisoners  are  asked  in  which  secti 
they  wish  to  be  confined,  most  opt  tor  the  paramilitari 
because  they  see  it  as  the  safer  of  the  two  patios.  Pac 
spoke  of  a  recent  incident  that  underscored  this:  "Injuj 
just  as  I  was  arriving  back  in  Barrancabermeja  after  a  tr 
the  radio  announced  that  an  attack  was  going  on  inside  t 
prison.  The  paramilitaries  had  arms  and  killed  two  oft 
guerillas.  I  immediately  went  there  to  help  calm  thir 
down,  and  then  the  following  day  I  assisted  with  the  neg 
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;  ms  between  the  two  groups  and  the  prison  officials." 
)\cr  the  years,  in  his  efforts  to  confront  both  groups 
L\  cr  they  are,  Pacho  has  found  himself  in  other  situa- 
(  .  that  have  entailed  still  greater  danger.  Prior  to 
)  iling  the  Magdalena  Medio  program,  he  had  been 
i  tor  of  C.I.N.E.P.  (Centro  de  Investigacion  y  P.du- 
a  in  Popular)  in  Bogota — an  organization  that  docu- 
1  s  human  rights  abuses  in  Colombia.  At  one  point  he 
;  n  such  imminent  danger  of  assassination  that  he  was 
1  ;cil  to  leave  the  country.  "My  provincial  superior 
J  me  into  his  office  and  saitl  that  he  had  received 
mation  from  the  army  that  a  contract  was  out  on 
-an  operativo — and  on  Carlos  Pizarro,  a  guerilla  lead- 
i.ul  gone  to  see  Carlos  in  an  effort  to  persuade  him  to 
into  the  peacemaking  process,  and  he  had  agreed  to 
to  Bogota.  The  provincial  told  me  that  both  of  us 
lo  be  killed,  so  he  ordered  me  to  go  abroad.  He  was 
ih  aid  of  what  could  happen  to  me."  Six  days  after  the 
iiig  with  the  provincial,  Carlos  Pizarro  was  shot 
1.  Pacho  attend-'id  the  funeral  and  then,  following  his 
ncial's  instructions,  left  for  Rome. 
In  Rome,"  he  continued,  "I  met  with  Father  Peter- 
L  .  Kolvenbach,  the  superior  general  of  the  Society  ot 
.  I  explained  to  him  the  reasons  for  my  being  there 
hat  my  superior  had  asked  that  I  stay  away  at  least  a 
But  I  told  Father  General  that  I  felt  it  was  really  my 
responsibility  to  decide  when  to  return.  'I  agree  with 
Father  Kolvenbach  replied.  'You  can  stay  as  long  as 
ike,  and  I  will  have  plenty  of  work  for  you  to  do — hut 
noment  you  decide  you  should  return  to  Colombia, 
ell  me  and  you  will  have  my  permission  to  go  back.'" 
'he  stay  in  Rome  lasted  far  less  than  the  prescribed 
—barely  a  month.  "I  had  arrived  in  Rome  on  July  1 ," 

0  said,  "and  at  the  end  of  that  same  month,  on  the 
of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  I 
my  provincial  a  fax  with  the  details  of  when  I  would 
•riving  back  in  Bogota.  I  wrote  the  fax  in  Latin,  as  a 
of  code,  to  make  sure  that  it  could  not  be  understood 
nyone  who  was  not  a  Jesuit.  On  receiving  it,  the 
incial  arranged  for  someone  to 
:  me  at  the  airport." 
lut  in  view  of  the  continuing  dan- 
:o  his  life  in  Bogota,  special  pre- 
ens had  to  be  taken  in  order  tor 
10  to  continue  his  work  at 
V.E.P.  "The  provincial  asked  me 
/e  at  the  Jesuit  communit)'  at  San 
Dlome,  the  Jesuit  college,  because 
N^.E.P.  was  next  door  to  it.  So  a 

of  secret  door  was  cut  through 

1  the  college  to  the  C.LN.K.P. 
es;  this  made  it  possible  for  me  to 


go  there  every  day  without  leaving  the  college  building 
where  I  was  living.  Very  Jesuit!"  Pacho  added  with  a  smile, 
alluding  to  the  kind  of  maneuvers  resorted  to  by  Jesuits  in 
Elizabethan  England  during  the  period  of  Catholic  perse- 
cution in  the  16th  centur\'.  After  remaining  at  C.LN.E.P. 
for  several  more  years,  he  moved  north  to  Barrancaberme- 
ja  to  begin  his  current  job,  one  with  a  wider  scope  that 
includes  not  only  human  rights  issues,  but  issues  of  peace 
and  economic  development  in  the  projects  spread 
throughout  the  Magdalena  Medio  region. 

His  present  work  also  provides  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  students  from  Colombia's  Jesuit  universities,  who 
thus  come  to  know  firsthand  the  sufferings  of  the  people. 
"Over  300  students  from  the  Xaveriana,  for  instance,  have 
come  to  work  with  us  for  periods  of  six  months  to  a  year," 
he  said.  "They  go  to  very  dangerous  municipalities  to  help 
the  local  communities  with  the  various  projects  that  have 
been  started,"  he  said.  "The  rector  of  the  Xaveriana,"  he 
added,  "has  been  extremely  supportive,  incorporating  into 
the  university's  curriculum  this  sort  of  direct  action  on 
behalf  of  the  poor  that  students  can  take  part  in." 

Support  has  been  forthcoming,  not  only  from  fellow 
Jesuits,  but  also  from  the  church  in  general.  Pacho  made 
particular  mention  of  the  local  bishop,  Jaime  Prieto,  who 
serves  as  president  of  the  program's  board  of  directors.  As 
director  also  of  the  social-pastoral  apostolate  for  Colom- 
bia's Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  Bishop  Prieto  has 
devoted  much  ol  his  attention  to  the  peace  process,  focus- 
ing on  one  of  the  guerilla  groups,  the  E.L.N.  (Ejercicio  de 
Liberacion  Nacional).  But  with  six  members  of  Pacho's 
program  already  killed,  it  is  clear  that  church  support  even 
at  this  level  of  the  hierarchy  does  not  protect  him  and  his 
coworkers  from  the  dangers  faced  by  those  who  work  for 
peace  and  economic  development  in  the  Magdalena 
Medio  region  of  Colombia.  And  yet,  as  he  said  on  receiv- 
ing his  award  from  the  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Human 
Rights,  the  mystery  of  God's  presence  remains  a  sustaining 
source  of  hope  for  all  committed  to  achieving  the  pro- 


gram's objectives. 
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faith  in  focus 


How  Do  You  Say 
UChaim  in  Spanish? 


BY  DEE  JACQUES  MOYNIHAN 

OUR  NEUillHORHOOD  on  the 
west  side  of  San  Antonio  was 
an  inipenetral)le  Tex-Mex  bar- 
rio— isolated  by  culture,  reli- 
gion, language  and  education — until  Old 
Doc  Stein  came  along.  He  was  a  feisty, 
stocky  man  with  dark,  compassionate  eyes, 
thick  lips,  wiiy  white  hair,  and  he  spoke 
massacred  Spanish.  Ambling  into  our 
neighborhood  cloister  one  day,  probably 
by  mistake,  he  stayed  on  to  dispense 
medicine,  advice,  education  and  lessons  in 
God's  love  masked  by  the  Jewish  toast, 
IX'Imi///  ("to  life!"). 

Although  by  heritage  he  was  Jewish, 
probably  European,  we  looked  on  him  at 
first  with  curiosity.  But  the  barrio  needed  a 
doctor,  so  we  welcomed  this  stranger — 
apprehensively  at  first,  but  as  rime  went 
on,  with  gratitude  and  devotion.  It  seems 
odd  that  he  should  have  taught  us  about 
true  Chnstian  love,  about  canng  lor  oth- 
ers, about  unflinching  faith  in  Clod — the 
kind  that  does  not  admit  even  a  sliver  of 
doubt. 

I  was  6  dien,  and  little  did  I  biow  that 
outside  our  barrio,  the  world  was  about  to 
detonate.  Europe  was  in  flames.  Every- 
where Jews  were  desperately  groping  for 
someplace  to  go.  A.s  we  got  to  know  Old 
Doc,  the  idea  that  someone  would  want  to 
annihilate  him  was  incomprehensible.  He 
was  so  brilliant,  so  willing  to  help,  so 
accepting  of  everyone,  so  eager  to  work 
long  hours  keeping  us  well.  Whatever  the 
medical  problem,  the  minute  we  saw  him, 
it  was  in  his  hands,  and  we  felt  safe.  What  a 
relief  it  was  to  hear  his  Judaic,  parallel 
speech  patterns. 

"You're  not  that  sick,  but  then  you're 
not  well,  eidier"  or:  "You  should  woriy  to 
|iay  me?  You  think  maybe  I  want  to  be  a 
miUicjnaire?  Pay  me  when  you  can."  And 

DEE  JACQUES  MOYNIHAN  IS  a  Texas-based 
writer  whose  work  has  appeared  in  Today's 
Catholic  and  St.  Anthony  Messenger. 


his  voice  would  trail  oft"  one  octave  higher. 

His  office  was  a  cramped  labyrinth  of 
people — some  black,  some  brown,  some 
white.  He  would  thunder  into  his  office 
like  a  Texas  Blue  Norther,  conducting  an 
unconventional  triage  that  shrediled  the 
decorum  of  his  projierly  starched  nurse 
and  her  appointment  book. 

Here  there  was  no  red  tape,  no  insur- 
ance fomis  to  fill  out,  no  myriad  lab  tests 
and  none  of  the  feeling  of  shame  often 
expenenced  by  modern  welfare  recipients. 
With  him  we  all  learned  one  indelible  pre- 
cept: rich  or  poor,  black  or  white — every- 
one was  equal.  Later,  teachers,  parish 
priests,  college  professors  would  reinforce 
this  concept,  but  Doc  was  die  first. 

"Just  think  only  about  getting  well,  and 
believe  in  'Ciott'  and  pray  for  health,"  he 
would  admonish  those  worried  about 
money.  AntI  a  constant  reminder  would 


follow,  "You  must  not  insult  Godi 
doubting  him.  Pray,  believe,  and  he  i 
hear  you." 

Medicine  to  Old  Doc  meant  heal 
the  whole  person,  first  the  body  and  ti 
the  memories  of  that  illness.  He  fre 
administered  not  only  the  medicine  s; 
pies  diat  he  had  begged  ft-om  drug  com 
nies,  but  also  spoonfuls  of  his  unshaki 
belief  that  whatever  the  illness,  with  Q 
help  it  could  be  conquered.  U'Tien  ot  '^^^ 
doctors  had  given  up  my  2 -year-old  si 
as  incurable,  he  told  my  mother:  "  Tul 
culosis  is  a  bad  disease,  but  she  will 
well.  Have  foith."  At  that  time  there 
no  known  medicine  to  treat  this  disease 
he  ordered  a  regimen  of  Vitamin  B 
shots,  rest  and  blood  d-ansfiisions  until 
finally  recovered.  We  were  grateful 
Doc's  constant  vigilance — one  that  incl 
ed  several  unannounced  home  visits  i 
week. 

In  his  office,  Gray's  Amitoniy  toji 
an  old,  battered,  pigeon-holed  desk  stu 
with  notes,  prescription  forms,  old  jouri  •  ' 
and  booLs.  His  equipment,  mostiy  seco 


ice 


hand,  consisted  of  a  badiroom  scale,  an 
examining  table,  a  white,  rectangular  st^ 
izing  metal  box — piping  hot — ready 
shots,  and  always  an  ever-jiresent,  niilea 
battered  black  batj.  On  the  wall,  alii 
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iiiLcd,  liis  (liploiiKis  hung  beside  a 
III  111  by  Norman  Rockwell  ot  a  doctor 

\  igil  over  a  sleeping,  sick  child,  l  o 
ii  picture  represented  Old  Doc. 
\i.  i  \  patient  was  important,  and  with 
(ine  he  took  time — time  to  listen, 
<"  talk,  time  to  indi\  idualize.  As  he 

with  his  stethoscope  and  thumped 
p.iuent,  he  asked  about  die  tamil\\  the 
he  school  or  the  clelicious  home- 
il  peaches  that  your  Mom  sent  in 
K  nt.  "Were  those  peaches?  Were 
peaches,  or  what?"  he  would  exclaim. 
II  the  awkward  teenagers  blooming 
icne:  "What?  Worried  about  dating? 
lust  wait,  wait  for  those  skinny 
liiiels  in  the  back  of  the  classroom. 
\\  I  >n't  grow  up  for  a  while,  but  when 
li ).  they'll  see  how  pretty  you  are." 
\cr\'one  wondered  just  why  Old  Doc 
I  )rking  here  in  die  barrio  among  the 
Mexican-Americans.  Someone  said 
nuu  be  because  he  was  Jewish,  he 
sti )( )d  and  respected  our  culmre,  our 
it  life.  After  all,  Jews  had  always  been 
Luted,  so  they  knew.  Also,  by  living 
g  us  he  could  see  that  none  of  the 
ity]ies  were  true.  We  weren't  lazy — 
hen  we  worked  10  hours  a  day;  we 
I  t  dirty — not  when  every  inch  of  our 
J  and  patio  had  to  be  swept  clean 
J  w  e  went  to  school  or  work, 
imeone  said  he  had  fallen  in  love,  as 
(Id,  with  the  Mexican  culture — a  cul- 
liat  does  not  covet  material  posses- 
After  all,  there  were  only  two  things 
ue  to  be  appreciated  in  life:  a  good 
lion  and  a  close-knit  family, 
le  loved  all  diings  Mexican:  our  con- 
illed  fiestas  with  their  food  and  mer- 
it, our  unending  sense  of  humor  even 

I  times,  our  inariachi  music,  our  early 
ing  choiizo  and  egg  breakfasts  served 
lie  in  dewy-fresh  backyards.  He 
cil  stopping  by  after  a  particularly 
^^  day  for  coffee  and  pan  diiLc  (pas- 
n  I  lur  front-porch  veranda. 

Iitw  ly,  this  implant  from  another  reli- 
inother  culture,  almost  another 
cut  on  raising  our  consciousness  to 
I  could  be — "You  must  go  to  col- 
hc  told  me  once,  "or  you  will  waste 
r.im  and  be  forever  unhappy."  Along 
lispensing  medicine,  he  taught  us,  as 
as  it  may  seem,  to  believe  in  niira- 

II  prayer,  in  Ciod's  love.  Occasionally, 
idling  would  digress  into  compara- 
■liiJions. 


"\'ou  know  the  Jew ish  Yom  Kipjiur?" 
he  would  ask.  "  That's  the  (Catholic  confes- 
sion and  penance.  That's  why  wejews  fast. 
And  the  Seder  meal?  That's  the  Last  Sup- 
per or  1 1()1\  (Communion." 

^  cars  later,  after  Dr.  Stein  was  gone,  1 
was  in  a  hospital  about  to  undergo  surger\' 
tor  breast  cancer.  I  was  in  the  hands  of 
highly  trained,  highly  competent  physi- 
cians. I  had  submittetl  to  dozens  of  tests 
and  was  about  to  sign  one  of  th<jse  pre- 
o|ierative,  physiciaii-|irotecting  "infomied 
consent"  |)apers  listing  all  those  possible 
tlire  and  ghasdy  outcomes.  At  that  point,  I 
could  have  just  as  easily  done  without  the 
information.  I  knew  Old  Doc  would  not 

Bi    


have  been  s()  cruel.  Wliat  I  would  have 
given  for  one  of  those  Stein  smiles  that 
said,  "So,  \<)u  think  mav  lie  this  is  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  to  you?  Tell  me, 
w  hat  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  get  out 
(jf  here?" 

I  know  that  in  his  own  v\ay,  without 
realizing  it  or  |)roclaiming  it,  (3ld  Doc 
had  been  an  instrument  of  (jod.  Because 
of  him,  and  because  of  all  his  years  of 
looking  beyond  color,  culture  and  eco- 
nomic status;  because  of  all  the  times  he 
proved  that  true,  unshakable  faith  in  (jod 
can  be  a  powerful  healer,  I  knew  1  would 
get  well. 

That  was  2'^  years  ago.  0 


On  the  Coast  of  Maine,  under  the  supervision  of 
Brother  Curry,  SJ.,  students  with  disabilities 
bake  specialty  breads  in  the  Jesuit  tradition  to 
support  the  work  of  The  National  Theatre 
Workshop  of  the  Handicapped 

Pumpkin  Bread 
Date  Nut  Bread 
Blueberry  Ginger  Loaf 
Cranberry,  Orange,  Apricot,  Walnut  Bread 

NEW!!!  Brother  Curry's  Dog  Biscuits 
made  with  all  natural  ingredients 

For  your  mail-order  Breads  from  the 
NTWH  Belson  Bakery 
Call  toll  free:  1-800-618-6622 
or  visit:  www.ntwh.org 
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book  revievs 


The  Wordless 
Word 


Nativity  Poems 

By  Joseph  Brodsky 

Fiimii;  St  nuts  &  Giroiix.  1  Hp  Si  6  (hardcover) 
158X0^:421941)0 

Eighteen  Christmas  pueins  by  the  late 
Joseph  Brodsky,  Russian  emigre,  American 
citizen,  Nobel  laureate  and  our  laureate  as 
well.  Eighteen  poems  collected  and  trans- 
lated from  the  Russian  by  some  of  the  best 
poets  uTiting  in  English,  including  Seamus 
Heaney,  Derek  W'alcott,  Richard  Wilbur, 
i^nthony  Hecht,  Paul  Aluldoon  and  Brod- 
sk)'  himself.  It's  a  welcome  gift,  coming  as 
it  does  during  this  particular 
Christmas  season,  and  all  the 
more  welcome  because  one 
would  not  have  expected 
these  poems  from  the  elusi\c, 
protean,  worldly,  brilliant 
Joseph  Brodskv. 

Ide  was  bom  in  and 
dead  in  die  new  \'ear  at 
age  5.V  1  lis  first  32  years  were 
spent  in  his  native  Russia, 
including  IS  months  in  a 
Soviet  gulag,  having  been 
convicted  by  the  state  of  the 
crime  ol  parasirism  because  he  spent  too 
much  time  writing  poetry.  After  his 
release,  Brodsky  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1972,  became  a  U.S.  citizen  in  1977  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  here,  much  of  it  in 
New  \'ork  City  and  at  Mount  Molyoke 
and  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
where  he  taught,  and  where  I  met  him  on 
several  occasions  ami  watched  him  teach  in 
his  brilliant,  quizzical,  sometimes  impas- 
sioned, sometimes  aloof  manner. 

Among  his  English-speaking  masters, 
whom  he  made  his  American  students 
learn  by  heart,  were  Yeats,  Erost  and  espe- 
cially .\uden,  another  emigre  to  the  United 
States,  who — shortly  before  his  own  death 
in  1973 — helped  Brodsk\'  make  the  ti^ansi- 
tion  from  Russia  to  America  via  \'ienna. 
Masters  of  formal  verse  all,  for  that  was 
Brodsky 's  own  heritage;  in  all  his  years  in 
the  states  he  never  found  a  kind  word  for 
( )ur  brand  of  free  verse. 

"Ever  since  I  took  to  writing  poems 


seriously,"  he  told  one  intemewer,  "...I've 
tried  to  write  a  poem  for  every  Christ- 
mas— as  a  sort  of  birthday  greeting.  Sever- 
al times  I've  missed  the  opportunity,  let  it 
slip  by.  One  or  another  circumstance 
blocked  the  road."  One  can  only  imagine 
what  some  oi  those  blockages  were.  The 
poems  began  in  1962,  when  Brodsky  was 
22.  There  is  a  long  (320  lines),  mordant 
one  that  sounds  like  a  mix  of  B\Ton  and 
Pushkin,  called  "Speech  Over  Spilled 
Milk,"  written  for  the  1966-67  Chrismias 
season,  which  reads  like  an  indicmient  of 
die  Soviet  system.  Then  others  for  '71,  '72 
and  '73,  this  last  ("Lagoon")  written  in 
\'enice,  a  magical  place  for  this  Russian 
who  lo\  ed  St.  Petersburg  (Leningrad),  that 
Venice  of  the  noith.  (]all  it — \^enice — his 
heavenly  cit\',  surtounded  as  it  was  b\'  die 
lapping  waters  of  eternity. 
Then  a  gap  of  a  dozen  years 
while  Brodsky  made  his 
adjustments  to  a  New 
W  orld.  .And  then,  picking  up 
again  between  19S5  and 
1995  (his  last  (Christmas):  an 
unbroken  chain  of  Nativit)' 
poems. 

There's  a  big  difference 
between  the  earlier  poems, 
which  Brodsky  wrote  in  his 
2()'s  and  early  30's,  and  the 
last  group,  written  between 
his  46tli  and  56th  years.  The  earlier  ones, 
with  their  Russian  backdrop,  read  like 
occasional  pieces — poems  written  at 
Christmas,  more  concerned  with  surviving 
the  dark  turning  of  the  year  than  about 
(dirist's  coming  among  us.  They're  brash, 
angiy  (loenis,  and  you  feel  Brodsky  is  sim- 
ply ti"\'ing  to  stay  alive  in  a  world  where 
diat  takes  some  doing. 

But  the  later  poems  are  in  fact  C>hrist- 
mas  poems.  Ehe  focus  has  changetl.  Brod- 
sky seems  to  have  slowed  down,  he  seems 
to  have  more  breathing  room,  and  he  can 
begin  to  ask  what  Christmas  may  be  all 
al)out.  "I  arrive  at  Christmas  without  a 
kopeck,"  the  26-year-old  opens  his 
"Speech  ( )ver  Spilled  A4ilk": 

I  he  publisher's  druvijj^iiig  on  ivith 
my  epic. 

The  Moscoiv  aih'ihhir's  going  Ishniiic. 

Vvi  not  going  iinTivhciT. 
Nor  to  the  Imv/ing  kids  of  my  buddy. 


The  fainily  bosom,  or  a  ceitain  lady- 
fiiend  I  hiou\  They  all  cost  ?noney. 
I  shake  with  ill  will  in  my  chaii . 

0,  the  damnable  craft  of  the  poet. 
The  phone  doesn't  ring,  and  the 

future?  A  diet. 
1  could  scrounge  at  the  union 

branch — you  tiy  it: 
May  as  well  scrounge  fiwii  the 

local  girls. 
Lost  independence  is  worse  Iryfar 
than  lost  innocence.  To  dream  of  a 

dear 

hublyy  is  awfully  nice,  Vm  sure. 
How  jolly,  the  jingle  of 
wedding  bells. 

This  is  Horace,  Horace  in  Mos< 
or  0\'k\  on  the  frigid  Pontus  in  exile 
poet  out  in  subzero  weather  loot 
through  the  steaming  plate  glass  of  a  f 
star  restaurant  where  others,  inside,  d 
tea  around  the  samovar  and  laugh.  V 
exacerbates  the  situation  for  the 
that  it  should  fall  at  a  time  of  gen 
rejoicing  and  festi\  ities,  whether  we  c; 
Saturnalia  or  Cdirismias. 

Except  that  it  is  Christmas, 
C]hristmas  seems  to  have  proven  a  coi 
ilrum  of  sorts  for  him.  "What  is  rem 
able  about  Christmas?"  he  asked  hin 
toward  the  end  of  his  life,  fascinatec 
the  question  even  as  he  kept  his  charac 
istic  chariness  toward  the  metaphy; 
resonances  of  God's  arrival  among 
"The  fact  that  what  we're  dealing  \li 
here  is  the  calculation  of  life — or,  at  if 
very  least,  existence — in  the  conscious 
of  an  indi\  idual,  of  a  specific  individi 
But  which   consciousness?   His.  )i 
Christ's? 

Ajid  that,  it  turns  out,  was  the 
After  all,  there  was  a  great  mystery  at  s 
here,  and  he  found  it  in  monumental 
taste  that  someone  should  XT)'  "to  imf 
his  own  personal  drama  on  Biblical 

the  reviewers 

Paul  Mariani,  whose  spiritual  memoir,  7 
ty  Days:  On  Retreat  Witti  ttie  Spiritual  Ekc 
es  of  St.  Ignatius,  will  be  published  by  Vil-^ 
Press  in  February,  is  America's  poetry  ed  < 

Christopher  Ruddy  is  an  assistant  prof 
sor  of  theology  at  Saint  John's  University  d 
the  College  of  Saint  Benedict  in  Minnesot 
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J  iil.ir  (lospcl  subjects."  This  was  the 

-  (.  St  sort  of  narcissisiii,  die  attempt  on 
I  ait  of  the  lesser  (us)  to  inteqiret  the 
r  Li-  (the  Incarnation).  Yes,  he  could 
I  isi.ind  a  poet  doing  something  like 
)  hut  still,  wasn't  there  something 
\  .h  about  doing  it? 

cijinnings  matter.  And  for  Brodskv, 
I   Nati\'it\'  poems  began — compelling- 

ough — with  an  image,  an  icon.  "I 
1  the  first,  I  think,  in  Komarovo,"  he 
;  nlicred.  "I  was  living  at  a  dacha. ..and 
I  I  cut  a  picture  out  of  a  Polish  maga- 
I  1  think  it  was  Pi-zekroj.  The  picture 
)rarion  of  the  Magi'  ....I  stuck  it  on 

r  unic  stove  and  often  looked  at  it  in 
I  ciiings.  It  burned  later  on,  the  paint- 
1  iiiil  the  stove,  and  the  dacha  itself. 
1  t  the  same  time  I  kept  on  looking  and 
.  cil  to  write  a  poem  on  the  same  sub- 
(  That  is,  it  all  began  not  from  religious 

-  us.  or  from  [Bons]  Pasternak  or  [T. 
iior,  but  from  a  painting."  Still,  the 

1  ilo  not  appear  in  the  poem  itself, 
1  It  perhaps  as  they  are  transformed 
1  the  lonely  light  drifting  through 
1  ndcr  Park.  Loneliness,  and  an  over- 

ning  sadness,  and  a  sense  that  the 
)  s  of  Marxist  history  are  too  over- 

ming  for  any  one  individual  to 
"  ;c  them: 

nv:  drifting  on  a  dark-blue  ivnvc 
■I 'OSS  the  city's glomny  sea, 
h'lv  [hating  ly,  yoiirNnv  Year's 
Eve— 

if  life  could  restait,  could  he 
thing  of  light  with  each  day  lived 
lu  issfully,  and  food  to  eat 
-ih  //,  ///('  having  rolled  to  left. 

It  could  roll  right. 

ml  yet,  and  yet.  Even  that  dark  chap- 
liistory  changed,  Brodsky — if  these 
•  s  are  any  indication — changing  with 
1  .  The  lone  light  against  the  dark 
1   somehow — hold.  No,  he  insisted, 
iiigly,  he  wasn't  religious.  Well,  per- 
;  sometimes.  And  he  was  certainly  not 
11  hgoer.  Nor  was  he  Russian  Orthu- 
ir  L\  en  Catholic.  Perhaps  a  C^ahinist, 
^li  he  didn't  much  care  for  Protes- 
'  111.  But  he  liked  the  notion  that  we 
'  each  our  own  Judgment  Day.  What 
1  red  was  what  we  did,  he  figured,  not 
'  w  c  meant  to  do,  and  on  that  he  would 
<■  Iged. 

'Ut  Brodsky  is  maddeningly  difficult 


to  pin  ilown  (no  wonder  he  admired  (  )\itl, 
that  master  of  metamoqihoses,  so  much). 
But  then  there  is  the  evidence  of  those  last 
NarivitN  poems,  which  strike  one  as  closer 
to  the  worhl  of  serious  meditation  one 
associates  with  the  world  of  sacred  icons. 
As  in  these  lines — bare,  egoless,  concen- 
trated, without  fanfare — from  his  final 
(Christmas  poem,  "Might  into  Kg\i")t  (2)," 
rendered  here  by  his  friend  Seamus 
I  ieaney: 

Maiy  pniys:  the  pre  so/ighs; 
Joseph  frowns  into  the  blaze. 
Too  .sy nail  to  be  fit  to  do  a  thing 
But  sleep,  the  infiint  is  just  sleeping. 

.Another  day  behind  them  now. 
Its  worries pa.'^.  .  Iiid  the  ''ho  ho  ho!" 
Of  Herod  who  had  sent  his  troops, 
.■iiid  the  centuries  a  day  closer  too. 

That  night,  as  three,  they  'were  at 
peace. 

Smoke  like  a  retiring  guest 
Slipped  out  the  door.  There  was 

one  far-off 
Heavy  .figh  from  the  mule.  Or  the  o.\: 

The  .star  looked  in  across  the  threshold. 
The  only  one  of  them  who  could 
Kjiozv  the  meaning  ofthtn 
I  i  'as  the  infant.  But  he  did  not  speak. 

The  silence  of  the  great  myster\'  of  the 
Word's  coming  among  us.  Against  which 
all  die  rest  is  silence.  Paul  Mariani 
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It  may  be  imprudent — and 
impudent — for  diis  reviewer, 
who  teaches  at  Benedictine 
institutions,  to  suggest  that 
readers  of  a  Jesuit  journal 
have  much  to  learn  from  a 
Dominican.  Timothy  Rad- 
cliffe, who  recendy  finished  a 
tenn  as  master  general  of  the 
DcMiiinicans     and  was 
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nimorcd  as  a  successor  to  (Cardinal  Basil 
Hume  as  archbishop  of  Westminster,  is 
one  of  Catholicism's  brightest  lights  today. 
The  product  of  an  aristocratic  English 
u]ibringing  and  a  noted  Scripture  scholar, 
he  has  the  rare  gift  of  combining  intelli- 
gence and  wisdom,  humor  and  insight.  / 
dull  You  Friends — comi)rising  an  extensive 
interview  and  a  collection  of  essays  ranging 
from  commitment  to  sexuality — offers  a 
warm,  unfussy  eloquence  that  is  deeply 
attractive. 

At.  the  heart  of  this  book  is  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  church  can  authoritatively 
and  credibly  preach  the  (Jospel  in  a  first 
world  dominated  b\'  the  marketplace  and 
yet  hungering  for  the  ffanscentlent,  and  in 
a  third  world  wounded  by  violent  poverty 
and  ofiering  an  encounter  widi  world  reli- 
gions. Wlien  tiaith  is  at  once  sct)med  and 
desired,  and  authorit)'  is  ccjmpromised  by 
20th-century  totalitarianisms,  simply 
"asserting  our  faith  ever  more  strongly, 
hammering  away"  will  not  do.  Such  stri- 
dency will  only  confirm  suspicions  that 
authority  corrupts  truth  and  freedom. 
How,  then,  is  the  church  to  overcome  this 
"crisis  of  authority"  and  to  share  the  good 
news? 

Radcliffe's  response  is  deeply  Domini- 
can and,  surprisingly,  Benedictine.  The 
modern  world  does  not  so  much  suffer 
from  secularization,  but  hungers  for  the 
truth  that  is  God — even  if  it  searches 
everv'where  but  Christianity':  "a  litde  Zen 
today  and  some  aromatherapy  tomorrow." 
Veritas — the  Dominican  motto — is  not 
cold  but  living  and  beautifiil,  not  a  posses- 
sion or  ideologv'  to  be  wielded  but  a  gift  to 
be  shared.  It  is  to  be  proclaimed  v\ith  die 
confidence  that  it  is  of  God  and  the  humil- 
itv'  that  such  divine  mysten,'  always  exceeds 
our  grasp  of  it.  This  truth  is,  as  Aquinas 
knew,  ultimately  personal,  rooted  in  the 

 ^    friendship  that  is  God's  very 

essence  and  our  destiny.  It  is 
thus  trtily  good  news. 

This  weaving  of  truth 
and  friendship  gives  rise  to 
characteristically  Dominican 
practices.  Radcliffe  returns 
time  and  again  to  the  respect- 
ful, generous  argument  of 
Thomas  Aquinas;  the  careful 
listening  and  consensual  gov- 
ernance (and  occasional 
chaos)  engendered  by 
authentic  obedience;  the 
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frank  and  loving  speech  exemplified  by 
Cadierine  of  Siena — all  qualities,  he  notes 
gently  but  firmly,  that  are  needed  in  the 
church  totiay. 

More  intriguing,  however,  is  Rad- 
cliffe's  Benedictine  inheritance.  His  evi- 
dent concern  for  the  marginal  and  outcasts 
of  societ)'  has  roots  in  that  order's  hospital- 
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ity.  More  personally,  having  grown  up  a 
somewhat  mischievous  child — nearly 
expelled  ft-om  his  Benedictine  school  for 
reading  Lady  Chiitterley's  Lover  during 
Benediction — he  was  not  particularly 
devout.  It  was  the  beautv  ot  the  monks' 
litiu-gy  diat  kept  him  in  the  church,  "the 
beauty  that  would  not  let  me  go."  Today, 
the  church  is  called  to  be  "a  place  of  the 
revelation  of  true  beauty,"  paradoxically 
rooted  in  the  poverty  of  the  cross.  Such 
beauty  reveals  truth  and  goodness  and 
draws  us  to  them.  He  thus  expresses  the 
hope  that  we  might  find  a  way  of  reconcil- 
ing the  "myster\'"  of  the  preconciliar  litur- 
gy with  the  "understanding"  ot  the  post- 
conciliar  liturgy,  so  that  both  heart  and 
head  be  led  to  God.  His  comments  res- 
onate with  those  of  Cardinal  Godfried 
Danneels,  who  recently  said  that  beauty 
"disarms... is  irresistible"  to  those  otherwise 
suspicious  of  the  church  (Am.,  7/30). 

/  Call  You  Friends  has  its  limitations. 
Like  any  collection  ot  essays,  it  suffers 
from  a  certain  scatteredness.  Its  final  sec- 
tion, while  engaging,  has  an  academic  tone 
at  odds  with  the  preceding  portions.  More 
substantiall)-,  I  wonder  whether  Radcliffe's 
self-confessed  optimism  leads  him  to 
underplay  die  ways  in  which  Christianit\- 
must  rightfully  cause  division  in  die  world. 
As  his  late  Dominican  confrere,  the  the- 
ologian Jean-Marie  Tillard,  once  wrote, 
the  church  has  the  vocation  ot  saving  no  to 
all  that  corrupts  the  yes  to  the  Gospel. 
Sometimes  we  all  need  an  evangelical  kick 
in  the  pants. 

Radclifte's  insights  nonetheless  have  an 
urgency  for  the  church  as  it  continues — in 
some  ways,  begins — to  receive  Vatican  II. 


Both  the  recent  consistory  of  cardinals 
the  synod  of  bishops  stressed  that 
church  must  be  a  school  of  conimur 
manifesting  the  inherent  attractivene: 
holiness  as  well  as  a  diverse  unity  opp 
to  unifoniiit\'  and  promiscuous  plura! 
P(jpe  John  Paul  II  has  himself  stated 
much  remains  to  be  done.  Radcliffe  ar 
that  the  council's  teaching  on  collegi 
has  scarcely  been  implemented:  the  sy 
tail  to  share  responsibility,  while  J 
Paul's  call  in  Ut  Uinivi  Sint  for  a  ren( 
exercise  of  papal  primac\'  is  "still  far  1 
having  [been]  answered." 

These  Petrine  gatherings  have 
revealed,  wittingly  and  not,  the  need  : 
genuinely  Pauline  boldness  of  speech. ' 
are  too  afraid  ot  debate,"  Radcliffe 
gests,  for  it  seems  to  compromise  u 
Deeper  still  is  a  "fear  of  thinking,"  w 
tails  to  see  that  honest  argument  will 
to  a  deeper,  larger  truth  than  cai 
obtained  in  an  occasionally  enfoi 
silence  masquerading  as  unity.  To  lo\ 
sometimes,  to  criticize. 

At  a  time  when  the  West  rem 
mired  in  a  crisis  ot  authority'  and  an 
more  global  church  engages  religious 
ralisni,  Radclifte's  \ision  ot  a  church  li 
ated  by  the  truth  of  God's  friendship  o 
a  sure  way  forward:  "We  [must]  show  i;, 
the  Word  we  proclaim  does  not  just  s  i\ 
over  and  against  us.  It  is  more  inrimal 
our  !)eing  than  any  word  we  could  spes 
made  us  and  it  enters  the  darkest  plaa 
the  human  heart  and  otters  us  a  he  j, 
Then  we  will  all  be  able  to  speak  of 
absolute  claim  of  Christ  with  autho 
and  show  it  to  offer  us  true  freedom." 

Christopher  Ri  t; 
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her  responsibilities  negotiable.  Team 
r  with  director  and  six  others.  Diocese  of 
le,  Southern  Illinois  Universit}'  at  (>ar- 
; — 23,000  students.  Welcoming,  healthy, 
■ble  \'atican  II  community.  Available 
lately,  starting  date  negotiable,  (iood 
enefits.  Send  resume,  three  references  to: 
arano,  Newman  (Center,  715  S.  W'ashing- 
,  Carbondale,  IL  62901;  Ph:  (618) 
il;  Fa.\  :  (618)  549-9401;  e-mail:  jscara- 
edu. 

i,)R  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY  sought  for  vcn, 
.  ollege-town  parish.  Successful  candidate 
e  or  M.A.  with  theological  course 
:xperience  in  youth  ministry,  in  Lec- 
■based  catechesis  and  in  "Renewing  the 
;  strong  leadership  and  communication 
arish  is  in  initial  stages  of  learning  stew- 
,  of  integrating  it  into  all  programs, 
ig  youth  ministry.  D.Y.M.  is  directly 
ible  for  continuing  to  create  a  prayerful 
amic  environment  for  youth  in  grades  9- 
'orking  with  faith  development  team — 
'outh  minister  (grades  6-8),  staff,  cate- 
ind  parents.  Should  want  to  set  the 


standard  for  such  ministries.  (>)mpetitive  salary 
and  benefits.  (Contact:  D.Y.M.  Search  (Commit- 
tee, St.  Thomas  More  (Catholic  (Church,  940 
(Carmichael  Street,  (Chapel  Hill,  N(C  27514,  by 
Jan.  4  for  position  available  immediately. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  Marian  Homes  for  the 
Disabled,  a  nonprofit  corporation,  seeks  an 
Executive  Director  to  coordinate  management 
of  its  four  Catholic  homes  and  to  expand  its 
mission.  Empathy  for  the  handicapped,  degree 
in  related  social  studies,  administrative  experi- 
ence, property  management  skills,  good  speak- 
ing ability.  Send  resume  to:  Marian  Homes  Inc., 
3424  Wilshire  Boulevard,  2nd  Floor,  Los  Ange- 
les, (CA  90010;  or  Fax:  V.  Cray  at  (213) 
637-  6161. 

LITURGY/CATECHUMENATE  DIRECTOR/ ADULT 
FORMATION  COORDINATOR  sought  for  dynamic 
college-town  parish.  Successful  candidate  will 
have  B.A.  or  M.A.  with  liturgical  course  work, 
will  build  on  a  well  established  process  that 
seeks  further  implementation  of  the  Re-Mem- 
liering  Church.  Parish  in  initial  stages  of  learn- 
ing stewardship  and  all  of  its  ramifications.  New 


church  (3  years  old)  with  excellent  worship 
space  (with  adult  immersion  font).  Need  help  in 
maximizing  the  full  potential  of  the  abundant 
gifts  present  in  this  community.  Secretarial  sup- 
port provided.  Competitive  salary  and  benefits. 
Contact:  Liturgy  Search  Committee,  St. 
Thomas  More  Catholic  Church,  940 
Carmichael  St.,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514,  by  Jan. 
4  for  position  available  immediately. 

Retreats 

CAMPION  RENEWAL  CENTER  (IVeston,  Mass.): 
WlUiani  Bam,  SJ.  Retreats:  Nov.  30-Dec.  2;  Dec. 
7-9,  2001;  Feb.  22-24;  .^pnl  26-28,  2002.  $120  per 
weekend.  Call  (781)  788-6810  or  see  www.campi- 
oncenter.org. 

Sabbaticals 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  SABBATICAL.  Follow 
the  sun  to  San  Antonio,  lex.  "(Come  aside"  toj 
rest,  reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other  men  ! 
and  women  seeking  renewal  of  mind,  body  and  \ 
spirit.  For  infomiation  write:  M.T.M.  Program,! 
109  Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  78216-631 1. 
Ph:  (210)  349-9928;  e-mail:  mmi@ost.edu;  Web 
site:  www.ost.edu. 


ing  our  beliefs  about  Islam.  This  is  the 
religious  and  spiritual  dimension. 

Only  the  Catholic  Church  has  the 
moral  authorit}'  to  invent  a  language  and 
to  develop  a  dictionaiy  for  dialogue. 
When  the  Catholic  Church  speaks,  all 
Christians  listen,  and  so  do  all  Muslims. 

It  might  be  useful  for  us  to  begin  a 
dialogue  among  ourselves  by  inviting 
knowledgeable  experts  to  respond  to  the 
these  questions.  WTio  does  the  Catholic 
Church  think  Muhammad  was?  WTiat 
does  the  Catholic  Church  teach  concern- 
ing the  Holy  Koran?  VVIiat  does  the 
Catholic  Church  teach  concerning  Islam? 
Are  the  church's  current  teachings  ade- 
quate for  the  circumstances  we  are  living 
in?  Do  we  need  to  reinterpret  our  beliefs 
to  allow  Muslims  into  our  religious  civi- 
lization and  culture,  as  we  did  with  the 
Jews? 

The  roots  of  Muslim  anger  are  both 
wide  and  deep,  and  any  effort  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  Sept.  1 1  must  involve  dia- 
logue, and  dialogue  must  begin  with  a 
clear  statement  of  our  beliefs. 

Ronald  J.  Jebaily 
Florence,  S.C. 

Happy  Priests 

7  he  news  brief  that  Dean  R.  Hoge  has 
found  celibacy  the  major  reason  for  "new 
priest"  resignation  (11/5,  Signs  of  the 
Times)  left  me  drifting  between  "ho- 
hum"  and  "so  sad."  "Ho-hum"  because 


9rs 


and  Dialogue 

vith  interest  and  appreciation  the 
by  Patrick  J.  Ryan,  S.J.,  "The 
)f  Muslim  Anger"  (1 1/26).  As  a 
ic  Christian  Arab  with  a  fair 
dge  of  Islain,  I  appreciate  the 
ship  Father  Ryan  devoted  to  this 
While  I  believe  all  his  points  are 
am  concerned  that  his  analysis  is 
ily  secular.  He  failed  to  articulate 
gious  and  spiritual  dimensions  of 

,1  anger.  Let  me  explain. 

i  ihammad  lived  in  the  seventh  cen- 
E.  The  Muslim  calendar  dates 
12  C.E.  Had  Muhammad  lived 
Jesus,  Sept.  1 1  might  never  have 
ed.  Muhaminad  would  probably 
ersally  recognized  as  the  greatest 
)rophets,  the  Koran  would  be 
)rated  into  the  Bible,  and  all  the 
1  people  of  the  world  (all  one  bil- 
0  million  of  them)  would  be  con- 
part  and  parcel  of  our  spiritual 
j  and  civilization.  They  would  be 
us,"  so  to  speak.  But  Muhammad 
ter  Jesus,  and  the  church  teaches 
;  deposit  of  faith  closed  with  the 
if  the  last  Apostle.  Wiat  then  are 
lake  of  Muhammad  and  his  reve- 
This  is  the  religious  and  spiritual 
ion. 

lo  do  we,  as  Catholic  Christians, 
I  :  Muhammad  is — a  generic  holy 


man,  a  prophet  in  the  Judeo-Christian 
tradition  (as  he  claimed  to  be),  a  charla- 
tan, a  madman,  the  anti-Christ  or  an 
agent  of  the  Devil?  (I  have  heard  them  all 
expressed  since  Sept.  1 1.)  WTiat  do  we 
believe  about  his  revelation,  the  Holy 
Koran?  Is  it  some  generic  spiritual  phi- 
losophy; is  it  a  book  of  religious  poetry;  is 
it  the  inspired  word  of  Ciod;  is  it  the  rav- 
ings of  a  madman,  or  is  it  truly  the  Satan- 
ic Verses?  What  of  Islam  itself — is  it  a 
true  religion,  a  cult  or  a  manifestation  of 
the  Occult?  When  we  speak  of  Islam,  are 
we  speaking  of  God  or  of  Satan?  This  is 
the  religious  and  spiritual  dimension. 

A  popular  evangelist  publicly 
declared  recently  that  Islam  is  not  a  true 
religion.  By  contrast,  President  Bush  and 
some  secular  authorities  praise  Islam,  call 
it  a  true  religion  that  preaches  peace,  love 
and  compassion,  and  make  a  point  of  say- 
ing that  Muslims,  Christians  and  Jews  all 
worship  the  same  God.  So,  as  Christian 
Americans,  what  are  we  to  believe?  Is  it 
possible  that  we  are  not  sure  what  we 
believe? 

Historically,  Muslims  and  (Christians 
have  shared  the  language  of  commerce 
and  the  language  of  war.  We  understand 
each  other  perfectly  well  when  we  are 
speaking  about  money  and  killing.  We 
do  not  have  a  religious  or  a  spiritual 
vocabulary  that  we  share  in  common 
with  Islam.  As  a  consequence,  we  are 
vague,  confused  and  ambivalent  concern- 
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the  word 


A  Real 'Holy  Joe' 

Fourth  Sunday  of  Advent  (A),  December  23,  2001 

Readings:  Is.  7:1-14:  Ps.  24;  Rom.  1:1-17;  Mt.  1:18-24 

Joseph,  son  of  David,  do  not  be  iifniid  to  take  Mmy  your  ivife  into  yonr  hmue  (Mt.  2:20) 


As  rHK  CELKBRAl  ION  of  the 
Incarnation  nears,  the  readings 
echo  with  wonder  and  joy.  .^niid 
virtual  despair  about  the  future 
of  the  kingdom,  Yahweh  tells  Ahaz  to  ask 
for  a  sign,  which  the  king  will  not  do,  lest 
he  tempt  God.  But  Isaiah  intervenes  with 
an  oracle  of  salvation.  Life  is  affimied  at 
the  doorstep  of  destruction;  a  virgin  will 
bear  a  child  and  his  name  shall  signify  his 
destiny,  "Ciod  will  be  with  us."  The 
solemn  introduction  to  Romans  heralds 
the  arrival  ot  a  descendant  ot  David 
"according  t(j  the  flesh,"  who  was  estab- 
lished as  the  "Son  of  God  in  power."  The 
Gospel  portrays  the  annunciation  to 
Joseph  that  Mary,  who  was  betrothed  (that 
is,  legally  married)  to  Joseph,  will  bear  a 
son  with  a  double  name — "Jesus,"  because 

letters 

the  finding  is  deja  vu;  "so  sad"  because 
Hoge's  "new  priests"  have  been  fed  the 
line  that  sex  is  human  fulfillment  and 
celibacv'  is  dehumanizing  depriv  ation. 
( liven  the  current  divorce  data  antl  the 
incidence  of  depression  among  non-mar- 
ried lovers,  the  assertion  of  the  new  priests 
seems  a  bit  naive. 

Is  celiiiacy  a  tleprivadon?  Of  course  it 
is,  for  sex  is  or  can  be  a  rich  human  experi- 
ence. L'nless,  then,  celibacy  has  some  sig- 
nificant rewards,  wh(j  would  make  a  life- 
long commitment  to  it,  even  for  the  sake 
of  the  kingdom? 

In  my  associations  with  priests  of  vaiy- 
ing  ages  and  ministnes  before,  during  and 
after  my  1 3  years  as  a  faculty  member  at  a 
major  seminary,  I  have  listened  to  numer- 
ous accounts  of  struggles  with  celibacy. 
Two  instances  in  particular  occur  to  me 
now. 

One  was  a  conversation  with  a  40- 
year-old  seminarian  who  had  "been 
around"  before  he  entered.  In  response  to 


he  will  save  his  people  from  their  sins,  and 
"Emmanuel"  (God  with  us),  in  fulfillment 
of  Isaiah's  prophecy. 

hi  liturgy,  art  and  devotion  we  righdy 
merge  the  infancy  narratives  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  to  create  a  Yuletide  tapestry. 
Naturally  Mary,  the  mother,  and  her  child 
occupy  center  stage.  Matthew,  though,  has 
another  dimension,  which  is  important  for 
our  time.  The  central  "human  character" 
in  Matdiew  is  Joseph,  hi  contrast  to  Luke, 
not  Mary  but  Joseph  receives  divine  mes- 
sages from  angels  and  in  dreams.  Mary  is 
most  often  spoken  about  and  initiates  no 
action,  while  Joseph's  obedience  to  God's 
word  appears  at  every  critical  juncture. 
Faced  uith  doubt  over  Mary's  pregnancy, 
Joseph  "did  as  the  angel  commanded  him 
and  took  his  wife  intcj  his  home."  After  the 


my  casual  questicjn,  "How  are  things 
going?"  he  answered,  "I've  been  having 
trouble  with  celibacy."  In  uim,  I  asked, 
"When  is  it  most  difficult  for  vou?"  His 
response:  "On  weekends  when  few  fellows 
are  around."  rVfter  a  short  pause,  I  mused 
aloutl,  "Aren't  you  talking  about  Ic^neli- 
ness?"  Blushing  and  looking  sheepish,  he 
answered,  "Yeah,  but  it  is  easier  to  talk 
aI)out  celibacy." 

The  other  instance  that  stands  out 
now  was  a  conversation  with  a  young 
priest-alumnus.  .As  he  reminisced,  he  saitl, 
"Wliat  helped  me  most  to  decide  on  celi- 
bate priesthood  w  as  the  remark  of  a  priest 
professor  who  liegan  his  after-dinner 
speech  with,  'You  are  looking  at  a  happy 
priest.'" 

Apparently  the  happy  priest  had  found 
some  of  celibacy's  rewards,  but  who  ever 
talks  about  them?  In  the  reams  of  reading 
I  have  done  on  the  subject  of  celibacy, 
only  one  nonpietistic,  nontechnical,  e.xpe- 
riential  presentation  of  celibacy's  rewards 


St 


birth  of  the  child,  Joseph  again  rece 
dream  revelation  and  takes  the  chil 
his  mother  to  Egypt  to  avoid  the  mi 
ous  actions  of  Herod,  and  after  a 
dream  vision  returns  the  fami 
Nazareth.  In  each  case  Joseph  i 
human  agent  by  which  Scripture  i 
filled.  Yet,  though  ^Matthew  and  Luk( 
sent  independent  infancy  narratives, 
is  wonderful  parallelism.  Mary  and  J^ 
react  in  similar  ways  to  angelic  mes 
Both  are  told  not  to  fear  in  the  faa 
seemingly  impossible  future;  both  ar 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  acted,  and  bo 
given  a  sign  of  God's  presence.  Thr( 
out  the  narratives,  both  hear  the  wc 
Ciod  and  act  upon  it. 

In  (Christian  art  Joseph  is  often 
traved  more  like  Jesus'  grandfath 


has  impressed  me.  It  was  made  by  tht 
Christopher  Kiesling,  a  Dominican  p 
in  Celibacy,  Prayer,  and  FriaiMip  (19/ 
In  fairness,  Kiesling  deals  with  celiba(  ^' 
difficulties  too,  but  his  positive  notioi 
singular.  I'his  book,  together  with  so 
mentors'  assistance  of  seminarians  tc 
personality  development  and  noble  fi 
ship,  might  reduce  the  numbers  ofn« 
priests'  departures.  And  a  fittie  dose  r 
realism  might  help.  It  can  be  ftjund  ii 
"I  he  'Poor  Father'  Syndrome"  and 
"Celibacy  as  Answer,"  companion  pit 
in  The  National  C^atholic  Repc^rter  ii 


1'^80's.  They  are  down-to-earth  com, 
isons  of  the  day's  agenda  of  a  secular 
father  and  a  clerical  counterpart. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  celi  ^ 
like  marriage,  is  not  for  everyone.  Bu 
fonner  is  a  valid  lifestyle,  and  the  mai|| 
fulfilled  priests  in  my  acquaintance  gi 
witness  to  its  rewards. 

Mary  Anne  Huddleston, 
Monroejii 
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1 1  grandfather  than  like  a  parent,  hi  a 
h-century  painting  by  Guido  Reni, 
I  jih,  with  gray  hair  and  beard,  lovingly 
I  Is  the  infant,  who  plays  with  his  beard. 
(  L  lieaiitiful  exception  is  El  Greco's 
■  cph,"  which  portrays  him  as  a  vigorous 
\  iiu  man  with  Jesus  clinging  to  his  legs, 
I  ;  A  figure  of  trust  and  protection.  The 
I  orical  Joseph,  a  carpenter  or 
'  leworker,  was  most  likely  young  and 
i  irous,  excited  about  a  future  with  a 
*  n.in  he  so  loved  that  he  would  not 
i  )kc  a  harsh  law  against  supposed  adul- 
t,  ,  hut  still  followed  the  law  to  put  her 
K  y  "quietly."  Yet  out  of  his  shattered 
I  cs  would  come  forth  one  whom  he 
I  name  Jesus  and  Emmanuel,  "God 
\  h  L's." 

l  oday,  when  parenting  is  both  so 
L  Icnging  and  so  threatened,  Joseph  pro- 
i  s  ,1  wonderful  image  of  a  father.  The 
i  rt-  of  his  child  unfolds  in  dreams;  even 
:  liu^h  he  cannot  see  what  the  future 
;  Is,  lie  protects  and  cares  for  his  family 

ic  face  of  murder  and  exile;  he  is  faith- 
f  11  ( iod's  word.  He  is  called  to  a  life  of 
r  I  work  providing  for  the  son  Mary  will 

.  WTien  coupled  with  Luke's  portrait 
:  iliiry,  Matthew's  Joseph  provides  a 

k  l  of  complementarity  for  parents 
;  \  ,is  they  engage  in  that  most  divine  of 

^  l)ringing  forth  new  life  and  guiding 
:  r  s(  )ns  and  daughters  along  the  way  of 

:  ist. 

'  Christ  in 

housand 
laces 

C  stmas,  December  25,  2001 

4s:  Is.  9:1-6;  Ps.  96;  Tit.  2:11-14; 
-   .1 14  (Midnight);  Is.  62:11-12;  Ps.  97; 
r      7;  Lk.  2:15-20  (Dawn);  Is.  52:7-10; 
Heb.  1:1-6;  Jn.  1:1-18 

l|  /"  eternal  Word  has  taken  iipm  hhti- 
y  Diir  human  weakness,  giving  our 

nature  inmiortal  value  (Preface 
'  hristmas.lll) 


BKCAUSE  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
custom  of  celebrating  three  dis- 
tina  Christmas  Masses,  the  litur- 
gy offers  a  treasury  of  readings 
that  bring  out  different  aspects  of  the  cele- 
bration. The  first  readings  herald  the  mes- 
sianic promises  of  Isaiah  and  the  good 
news  of  salvation,  and  the  psalms  echo 
Israel's  royal  enthronement  rituals.  The 
Gospels  for  the  Masses  at  midnight  and 
morning  announce  in  rhythmic  cadence 
Luke's  story  of  the  birth  and  initial  revela- 
tion of  Jesus,  while  John's  poetic  prologue 
(Jn.  1:1-18)  reaches  beyond  time  to  pro- 
claim that  the  Word  that  was  with  God 
and  was  God  has  become  flesh  and  made 
his  dwelling  place  among  us. 

Like  a  dazzling  fireworks  exhibit,  the 
Chrismias  readings  are  almost  too  much  to 
assimilate  at  one  time.  Everyone  seems  to 
have  a  favorite  Christmas  story  and  Christ- 
mas images,  yet  all  focus  around  the  pro- 
found mystery  that  God's  eternal  Word 
has  taken  on  human  flesh.  The  human  is 
the  bearer  of  the  divine,  as  Jesus  reveals  the 
God  who  is  our  origin  and  destiny. 

This  Christ  event  (the  incarnation, 
life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  all 
seen  as  one  act  of  God)  is  heralded 
through  the  New  Testament  in  forms  as 
diverse  as  the  cadences  of  the  hymn  in 
Philippians  (Phil.  2:6-11),  early  creedal 
affirmations  (Rom.  1:1-2),  missionary 
preaching  (Acts  13:26-29)  and  cries  of 
gratitude  (Gal.  2:19-21).  Yet  only  in 
Matthew  and  Luke  is  the  origin  of  this 
mystery  proclaimed  in  story,  in  ways  that 
constantly  enrich  our  faith. 

Matthew  begins  with  a  genealogy 
tracing  Jesus'  origin  through  saints  and 
sinners  and  a  series  of  extraordinary 
births,  showing,  as  Zwingli  once  observed, 
the  unmerited  triumph  of  God's  grace. 
Jesus  is  bom  into  a  world  of  homelessness 
and  violence  (there  was  no  room  for  them 
in  the  inn).  A  wondrous  parade  of  people 
are  touched  by  his  coming:  an  aging  priest 
and  his  childless  wife,  a  young  woman 
called  to  bring  forth  a  child  in  a  way 
unheard  of  in  human  history,  the  dark 
night  sky  shining  with  God's  glory  and 
shepherd  boys  hearing  "good  news  of 
great  joy,"  an  aging  couple  living  and 
waiting  for  God's  anointed.  While  in 
Matthew  an  anointed  Jewish  king  turns 
out  to  be  a  brutal  killer,  wise  men  from 
afar  follow  a  star  to  kneel  before  the  child 
and  his  mother.  Jesus  begins  his  life  in 


exile  from  his  land  and  people,  and  returns 
to  grow  up  in  an  obscure  village.  The 
Christmas  stories  affirm  humanity  in  all  its 
glory  and  brokenness.  They  are  retold  not 
simply  every  Christmas,  but  in  the  lives  of 
countless  unnamed  people  among  whom 
God's  Word  continues  to  become  flesh 
and  dwell  among  us. 

John  R.  Donahue,  SJ. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Young  men  about  to  marry  migfit 
pray  about  fiow  Joseph  can  be  a 
model  for  them. 

•  Amid  the  rush  of  preparation,  par- 
ents should  pause  to  think  how  they 
are  really  preparing  for  the  coming  of 
Christ  to  their  children. 

•  As  we  celebrate  the  joy  of  the  sea- 
son, remember  in  prayer  the  victims  of 
recent  violence  and  tragedy. 
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Do  you  desire  to 
serve  God  in  our 


Middle  East 
Mission  as 
a  brother 
or  priest? 


Faithful  to  the  mission  handed 
on  by  our  founder,  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  in  1217,  we  imitate  the  life 
of  Jesus  Christ  through  religious, 
educational  and  social  services 
to  bring  Christ  to  the  native  and 
pilgrim  peoples,  and  preserve 
those  shrines  which  embrace  the 
Life,  Death,  and  Resurrection  of 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

PREACH  PEMAMCE  AMD 
PEACE  TO  ALL  THE  HATIOMS 

111  Jeiusaleiii 
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In  past  years,  America's  readers  have  been 
generous  contributors  to  our  annual  Christmas 
Appeal.  Without  the  support  we  receive  from 
you  each  holiday  season,  we  would  not  be  able 
to  sustain  our  strong  commitment  to  journalistic 
excellence. 

May  we  count  on  your  generosity  again  this  Christmas? 

By  responding  to  Father  Reese's  direct  appeal,  you  will 
help  us  meet  our  most  immediate  and  pressing  finan- 
cial needs  and  allow  us  to  remain  a  source  of  spiritual 
nourishment  during  these  difficult  times. 

We  urge  all  of  our  Associates  to  match  or  exceed  their 
previous  donations.  We  also  encourage  each  of  our 
readers  to  join  us  in  celebrating  America's  unique 
contribution  to  Catholic  intellectual  life  by  becoming 
a  contributing  Associate 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  donation,  we  will  g 
appreciate  whatever  level  of  participation  you  ca 
manage.  You  wil'  ^<i<ii<it  our  oresent  efforts  and 
guarantee  our  f 


Please  respond  today  by  sending  your  check  to: 

America  Development  Office 
10^  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 

Your  active  participation  can  make  a  real  differe 


More  than  90  Years  of  Journalisti 
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Christmas  2^ 


A  Jesuit  mam 


Of  Many  Things 


01  i;  (  iikis  I  \i  \s       I  to 
siil)scTil)LTS  this  \'L';U"  is 
our  new  W  cl)  site.  W'c 
arc  VL-ry  excited  aliout  it 
ami  i)clic\  c  vou  \\  ill  fiml  it  infornia- 
ti\ f  and  useful.  Come  visit  us  at: 
u  \\  u  .americamaga/incorL; 

( )n  our  Wei)  pages,  \'ou  w  ill  find 
practically  e\ci"\  thing  that  is  currenth 
printed  in  the  )iaper  eilition  ot  Ameri- 
ca. But  because  this  is  the  W'eh,  we 
ha\e  attempted  to  make  the  hrowsing 
experience  interactive. 

After  \  ou  read  an  editorial  or  article, 
for  example,  \  <)U  can  immeiliateh'  write 
a  letter  to  the  etiitor  that  can  he  posted 
on  the  site.  You  w  ill  also  he  ahle  to  read 
letters  that  ha\  e  alread\'  been  jiosted  in 
resjionsc  to  a  particular  item  in  the 
maga/ine.  W'e  will  he  ahle  to  pulilish 
man\  more  letters  on  our  \\  eii  site 
than  we  can  possibly  print  m  our  maga- 
zine. 

If  \  f)u  want  to  purchase  a  book 
rcMcwed  in  our  pages,  \'ou  can  click  on 
a  link  at  tiie  eml  of  the  review  that  w  ill 
take  \  ()U  directh'  to  a  listing  ot  diat 
book  at  Ama/.on.com.  We  encourage 
\'ou  to  reach  Ama/.on.com  in  this  tash- 
ion,  because  it  \  <ni  do,  Xma/on.com 
will  pa\  us  a  small  commission  on  \our 
purchase. 

One  ot  the  attractiv  e  teaturcs  ot  the 
\\  eb  v  ersion  ot  the  magazine  is  the 
aichi\e,  where  \(>u  can  search  dirough 
past  issues  ot  America.  Our  site  has  the 
most  recent  issues,  and  we  jirovide  a 
link  to  another  site  with  a  database  that 
goes  back  to  l'W2. 

\n  addition,  there  are  teatures  on  the 
America  Web  site  diat  arc  not  in  the 
printed  eilition.  F'or  example,  five  davs 
a  \\eek  \  ()u  w  ill  be  able  to  get  "New  s 
ijriets,"  a  dail\  summar\  ot  news  troin 
(^adiolic  News  Sen'ice. 

You  will  also  be  able  to  purchase 
books  trom  the  (  .atholic  I5ook  (dub 
online.  I  he  C^athoiic  ijook  (dub,  as  vou 
know,  is  a  book-ot-thc-month  club 
ofteretl  b\-  America.  I  hese  books  are 
real  bargains.  Not  onlv  are  thev  sold 
Ix'low  the  puliiisher's  price,  but  it  vou 
iuiy  online  using  a  credit  card,  there  is 
no  ship|iing  charge.  \'ou  can  also  sign 
up  tor  a  digital  newsletter  that  will  he 
sent  to  you  by  e-mail  each  niondi  to 


inlorm  you  ot  the  book  club's  newest 
selection. 

Finall)',  it  vou  are  not  vet  a  sub- 
scriber, you  can  order  a  subscri  prion 
online  using  a  cretlit  card.  And  it  you 
are  already  a  subscriber,  you  can  change 
your  postal  atldress  or  start  a  ((dirist- 
mas)  gift  subscriprion  foi'  someone  else 
online. 

That  is  the  good  new  s.  The  bad 
news  is  that  die  full  content  ot  these 
pages  is  available  only     subscribers  to 
our  print  eiiirion.  We  wish  we  cx)uld 
make  evei"ything  available  to  everyone 
at  no  cost,  but  it  we  did  that,  v\e  would 
lose  subscribers  ami  not  be  able  to  |iay 
our  bills.  In  order  to  view  die  full  text  ot 
Items  in  the  magazine  you  must  log  on 
as  a  subscriber. 

We  ha\'e  tried  to  make  this  as  sim- 
ple as  possible.  I'lrst,  make  sure  that 
vou  have  handy  a  recent  issue  ot 
America  with  your  mailing  label  on  it. 
1  hen  go  to  our  home  |xige, 
w  vv  vv  . aiiiericamagazine.org.  On  the 
home  page  you  w  ill  see  the  cover  ot  the 
most  recent  issue  along  with  the  table 
ot  contents  and  the  first  tew  lines  of 
text  ot  each  item,  (dick  on  the  item  in 
the  table  ot  contents  that  vou  want  to 
V  icv\  .  ^'ou  w  ill  then  be  taken  to  a  [lage 
w  ith  the  message,  "  i O  see  the  full  te.xt, 
vou  must  be  a  subscriber.  It  vou  are  a 
subscriber,  click  here  to  log  in." 

After  vou  click,  vou  will  be  taken  to 
the  log-on  page,  w  here  vou  vvill  be 
asked  tor  your  user  name  and  pass- 
word. The  first  time  you  do  this,  you 
are  not  \  et  a  registereil  user,  so  click 
the  box  below  "( )R"  anti  type  in  your 
account  iiunilier,  which  you  will  fintl 
on  your  mailing  label,  (dick  "Submit" 
and  give  yourself  a  Liseriiaiiie  and  pass- 
word. The  next  rime  vou  visit 
America's  site,  enter  these  vv  hen 
reiiuired  for  access  to  the  "full  text."  (It 
vou  forget  them,  you  can  repeat  the 
registration  process,  using  v  our 
account  number,  and  give  voiirself  new 
ones.)  After  you  have  created  a  user 
name  and  passworil,  you  w  ill  be 
returned  to  America's  home  jiage, 
from  which  you  can  then  access  the  full 
text  of  items  in  the  magazine. 

Alern  (dinstmas,  and  happv 
browsintf.  Thomas  Reese,  S.J. 
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itorial 


rom  Sept.  1 1 
D  Dec.  25 


3L  R  (;i  IRIS  r,\i AS  covFR  11  lis  ^'I'AR,  paiiitetl 
by  Ansgar  I  lolmberg,  C.S.J.,  depicts  chil- 
dren from  around  the  world  adoring  the 
infant  Jesus.  VVTien  Sister  Ansgar  first 
mailed  us  a  rough  draft  of  this  painting, 
oinlered:  Should  Jesus  be  receiving  the  world  from 
■  should  he  be  offering  it  to  us? 
hrist  does  both.  The  world  and  its  gifts  are  given 
to  humankind  to  use,  to  care  for  and  to  delight  in. 
e  are  also  asked  to  make  something  ot  the  world,  to 
Ciod  in  bringing  about  the  kingdom  and  to  become, 
It  wonderful  theological  phrase,  "co-creators"  with 
lod  who  continues  his  creative  work.  In  his  new 
,  I'dlloiving  the  Wily,  the  theologian  Gerald  O'Collins, 
ommenting  on  the  parables  of  the  sower  and  the 
u  d  seed,  puts  it  this  way:  "1  he  coming  of  the  king- 
is  totally,  completely  and  utterly  Ciod  s  work.  At  the 
rime,  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  is  totally,  com- 
\  and  utterly  the  work  of  human  beings." 
hile  we  join  God  in  his  work,  God  joins  us.  And  on 
rst  (Christmas,  (iod  joined  us  in  a  most  remarkable 
The  mysteiy  of  the  Incarnation  is  the  mysteiy  of  the 
inaccessible,  distant  and  remote  becoming  the  most 
^ible,  close  and  personal. 

his  Christmas,  only  a  few  months  after  the  terrorist 
;s  on  our  countiy  on  Sept.  1  I ,  the  message  is  an  even 

urgent  one  for  humankind  to  hear:  God  became 
n.  .\nd  in  taking  on  our  humanit)',  God,  in  the  per- 
FJesus,  experienced  the  joy  ot  human  life:  growing 
a  loving  household,  finding  friendships  among  peo- 

his  town,  patiently  learning  a  craft  antl  celebrating 
ildings  and  parties.  He  would  also  have  experienced 
jace  of  human  life:  exploring  the  traditions  ol  his 
\  "s  religion,  reading  the  Scriptures,  rejoicing  in  the 

il  world,  discovering  prayer  and  meditation,  enjoy- 
deep  relationship  with  God  the  Father  and,  finally, 
lung  the  word  ot  (iod. 

Lit  Jesus  would  also  have  expcriencetl  the  sorrow  ot 
n  life:  seeing  the  death  of  famiU  members  anil 


friends,  watching  the  [loor  labor  under  ojjpression,  sufter- 
ing  illness  and  p(jndering  over  the  seeming  arbitrariness 
of  earthlv  life.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  understood  what  it 
meant  to  suffer  and,  perhaps  more  poignantly,  untlerstood 
what  it  meant  to  see  others  suffer. 

In  him,  therefore,  we  are  presented  with  not  only  a 
companion  in  our  trials — a  "man  well  acquainted  with 
grief,"  in  the  prophetic  words  ot  Isaiah,  but  also  a  motlel 
of  suffering.  In  the  (iospels,  especially  in  Mark,  we 
encounter  a  man  who  grasps  that  sutfering  is  part  of 
human  existence  and  who  strives  to  bear  it  with  patience 
and  humility. 

But  to  treasure  this  insight  is  not  to  favor  a  sort  of 
"doormat"  spirituality,  which  delights  in  suffering  for  suf- 
fering's sake.  For  the  message  of  the  Incarnation  does  not 
begin  on  Christmas  morning  and  end  on  Ciood  Friday. 
Rather,  (Christianity  finds  its  deepest  meaning  in  its  deep- 
est myster}':  the  Resurrection.  The  (christian  wa\'  always 
points  beyond  suffering  and  into  new  life.  Moreover, 
Christ  shows  us  the  way  to  confront  the  suffering  of  oth- 
ers. When  confronted  with  suffering,  his  first  response 
was  not  to  ignore  it,  but  to  heal  and  to  console.  I  le  pro- 
vides us  with  the  model  par  excellence  ot  compassion. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  LUKE,  in  particular,  stresses  that  with  the 
Incarnation  CJod  also  joins  us  definitively  in  human  histo- 
ly.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  born,  we  are  told,  in  the  days  ot 
Augustus  Caesar,  "while  Quirinius  was  governor  of 
Syria."  The  stoiy  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  therefore,  is  not  a 
charming  fable  that  takes  place  "once  upon  a  time,"  set 
apart  from  time  and  the  concerns  of  the  day.  No,  Jesus  is 
born  into  a  specific  time  and  |ilace,  with  distinct  limita- 
tions and  definite  possibilities:  a  place  where  political 
unrest  was  common,  a  time  when  many  awaited  the  com- 
ing of  a  messiah,  an  era  in  which  violence  was  a  way  of 
lite.  Ciod  was  able  to  work  in  and  through  human  history, 
and  we  should  not  doubt  that  he  is  able  to  do  so  today. 

The  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  cannot  be  captured  in 
a  tew  words — or  in  any  number  ot  words.  (As  someone 
has  said,  if  we  were  meant  to  understand  (iod  in  the 
abstract,  Mary  wouldn't  have  had  a  babv;  she  would  have 
written  a  book.)  But  suffice  it  to  say  that  at  this  C>hrist- 
mas,  when  so  man\  fear  tor  the  world,  it  is  good  h)r 
Cdiristians  to  remember  that  the  one  who  asks  us  to  care 
h)r  his  world  is  also  the  one  who  made  the  world  and  the 
one  who  joins  us  in  the  world.  And  though  it  may  seem 
out  of  place  during  this  season,  C>hristians  can  surelv 
respond  to  the  good  news  of  the  Incarnation  with  a  word 
normally  resen  ed  for  Eastertide:  Allcliiin! 
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news 


Signs  of  the  Times 


Pope  Says  Peace  Must  Include 
Justice  as  Well  as  Forgiveness 

In  his  strongest  st;itenicnt  since  the  terror- 
ist iiUDcks  on  Sept.  1 1,  Pope  john  P;uil  II 
said  eounti'ies  had  a  right  to  detend  them- 
selves against  internarional  terrorists.  But 
he  said  true  peace  c<_)uld  not  he  achieved 
vvidiout  "justice  and  that  tonn  ot  love 
which  is  forgiveness."  In  a  message  tor  the 
World  Da\'  of  Peace,  celebrated  on  Jan.  1, 
die  pope  urged  Jewish,  (Christian  and 
Islamic  religious  leaders  to  condemn  ter- 
rorism puhiicK'  in  order  to  den\'  "terrorists 
an\'  fonn  ot  religious  or  moral  legitimacy." 
I  le  said  the  international  communit)-  must 
fight  terrorism  hy  addressing  untlerlying 
injustices  like  i^overt)',  hut  he  called  the 
terrorists'  claim  to  lie  acting  on  hehalt  of 
the  poor  "a  patent  falsehootl." 

"My  reasoned  conviction,"  he  said,  "is 
that  the  shattered  order  cannot  he  fulK' 
restoreil  except  hv  a  response  that  com- 
hines  justice  with  forgix  eness."  Peojile 
often  see  justice  aiul  torgnx  eness  as  conti'a- 
dieton',  the  pope  said,  "hut  torgi\  eness  is 
the  opjiosite  of  resentment  and  revenge, 
not  ot  justice."  But  "lorgiveness  is  in  no 
wa\'  opposed  to  justice,  as  it  to  forgive 
meant  to  ov  erlook  the  need  to  right  the 
wrong  done,"  he  said.  "But  because  human 
justice  is  always  fiMgile  and  imperfect,  sub- 
ject as  it  is  to  the  limitations  and  egoism  ot 
indix  itiuals  and  groups,  it  nuist  inclutle 
anti,  as  it  were,  lie  completed  by  the  tor- 
gixeness  diat  heals  and  rebuikis  troubletl 
human  relations  from  their  toundations," 
lie  said. 

Hunger  Initiative  Brings  Together 
Students,  Businesses 

The  new  St.  Louis  L'niversity  (lampus 
Kitchen  brings  together  about  !()()  student 
volunteers  w  ith  Sodexho  dining  senices 
and  local  nonprofit  serv  ice  organizations  to 
lirovide  more  than  500  meals  a  mondi  to 
the  hungrv  in  St.  Louis.  St.  Louis  L'niver- 
sity  was  chosen  as  a  national  pilot  site  tor 
die  progi-am,  which  also  is  tlesigned  to 
tlevelo|i  students  as  community  leaders  and 
provide  job  training  tor  others  in  the  c(jm- 


TEEN  PAINTS  MURAL  OF  MARY  HOLDING  CHRIST.  Alicia  Kuhle  of  the  Diocese  of  Winona,  Minn 
paints  a  mural  of  Mary  holding  the  crucified  Christ  during  the  National  Catholic  Youth  Conferers 
on  Dec.  7  in  Indianapolis.  About  24,000  young  people  from  across  the  nation  took  part  in  the  I 
day  biennial  gathering.  (CNS  photo  by  Karen  Callaway) 


munity.  "The  program  v\  ill  focus  on  sen  - 
ing  families  and  seniors,  including  those  on 
Meals  on  W  heels  waiting  lists;  cliildren  in 
after-school  tutoring  programs;  and  fami- 
lies living  w  idi  H.l.\'.,"  said  fjernie  Schae- 
ter,  tli rector  ot  the  univ  ersitv's  (  A'nter  tor 
Leadership  and  C-ommunitv  Service. 

Hope,  Friendship,  Stronger  Faith 
at  National  Youth  Conference 

I  he  National  (>atholic  \  oiith  (x)nterence 
ended  much  the  way  it  began.  After  three 
dav's  ot  taking  part  in  v\  hat  organizers  said 
was  the  largest  C^atholic  youth  conterence 
in  L'.S.  history,  teenagers  were  still  clap- 
ping on  Dec.    tor  Jesus,  shouting  "Amen" 
and  getting  to  know  one  another  by  cele- 
brating their  (>atholic  identity  in  Indi- 
anapolis. The  26th  biennial  ctjnterence 
sponsored  by  the  National  Lederation  ot 
Cvatholic  \  outh  Ministry  drew  almost 
24,000  teenagers  anti  ailult  chajierons  to 
Indianapolis  on  Dec.  6-9  to  hear  about 


vocations  and  how,  as  the  young  chur 
they  can  be  an  example  of  hope.  The  ( 
ference,  hosted  by  the  Archdiocese  of 
Indiana|iolis  at  the  RC^A  Dome  and  Ii 
ana  (Convention  (x-nter,  also  brought 
bisho|is  from  across  the  nation  to  cele 
brate  the  (Catholic  taith  with  the  youti 
and  i  ,500  volunteers,  staft  members  a 
exhibitors.  Lhe  theme  was  "I  lope  at  t 
(Crossroads." 

More  than  250  (Catholic  teenagers 
47  L'.S.  bishops  conversed  and  prayed 
about  vocations  during  the  conferencf 
V'outh  (Congress  on  X'ocations.  Inff)ni- 
tion  gatheretl  during  the  congix'ss  will', 
studied  bv  the  L'.S.  (Conterence  ot 
(Catholic  Bishops,  several  U.S.(C.C.B. 
national  offices  and  diocesan  vocation 
committees  across  the  country  to  help 
plan  and  imjilement  vocation  recruitii 
eff(jrts. 

Aaxiliarv  Bishop  Kenneth  D.  Steinio 
Ponland,  Ore.,  saiti  it  was  "really  excii 
to  see  die  taith  level  of  the  kids  and  lli 
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!)  isi.ism.  These  are  real  good  kids  and 
I   leaders.  They're  veiy  inspirational. 

K  l  iii/ing  for  the  bishops  to  dialogue 
1  he  \  oudi  and  celebrate  litiirgy 

,  licr.'" 


t  Links  Terrorism  to  Poverty 
iSocial  Structures 

ng  terrorist  attacivs  in  the  L  nited 
;  to  social  injustices  like  poveit}',  Pope 
PauJ  11  called  for  an  urgent  overhaul 
ideal  and  economic  relations 
;en  countries,  coupled  with  "radical 
nal  and  social  renewal."  World  lead- 
day  must  v\  ()rk  "more  than  e\  er  and 
lore  intense  way — through  dialogue 
iternational  cooperation — tor  the 
:ation  of  all  that  is  a  source  of  c(  )nflict 
;nsions  between  peoples  ami 
IS,"  the  pope  told  10  new  ambas- 
s  to  the  Vatican  on  Dec.  6. 
t  handling  the  iirunediate  "far-reach- 
iiergency"  should  not  disti-act  world 
rs  from  crucial  long-tenn  stejis  to 
nt  violence,  which  include  tlisinter- 
development  aid  to  poor  countries 
efense  of  the  sacredness  of  human 
e  said.  "Beyontl  die  terrifying  and 
Table  unleashing  of  terrorism  that 
I  c  the  United  States  of  America,"  the 
said,  "the  [international]  situation 
;s  light  on  the  grave  tensions  that 
ce  die  fragile  equilibrium  between 
ns,  and  on  the  situations  of  injustice 
being  rampant  for  too  long  and 
ing  rancor  and  hatred,  have  become 
ue  sources  of  violence  betw  een  peo- 

le  gap  between  rich  and  poor  coun- 
Jiat  globalization  was  threatening  to 
[crate  demanded  a  new  sort  of  rela- 
;iip  between  nations,  one  that  was 
ed  by  selflessness  and  solitlarit\',  he 
Aid  to  developing  countries,  the  |)opc 
■'is  not  a  matter  of  dispensing  faxors 
f  recognizing  the  basic  human  right 
List  share  of  resources." 

f  lion  of  Civil  Liberties  to  Fight 
i  9r  Called  a  'Faustian  Bargain' 

lit  reflection  issued  b\'  the  L'.S.  bish- 
oOiiiniittee  on  k.cumenical  and 
religious  Affairs  and  the  National 
icil  of  Synagogues  called  the  loss  of 
liberties  to  fight  terroi-  "a  f  austian 
iin."  The  reflection  said,  "A  gener.il 


e\|)ansi()ii  ot  law  entorcemeiit  |)ov\ers 
beyond  those  necessaiy  to  fight  terrorism 
cannot  be  justified  if  such  an  exjiansion 
comes  at  the  expense  of  core  civil  liberties 
[irincijiles  of  pri\  ac\',  due  process  and 
freedom  ot  association."  It  added,  "Such  a 
faustian  bargain  compromises  the  veiy 
idea  of  h'eedom,  the  idea  w  hich  our 
adversaries  lia\e  attacked,  .md  w  hich  we 
are  pledgetl  to  detend." 


Poll  Finds  Improved  View  of 
Muslim-Americans  Since  Attacks 

Smce  the  terrorist  attacks  on  Se|it.  I  !, 
Americans'  opinions  of  AlLislims  in  this 
countiy  have  improved,  even  though 
some  believe  the  terrorist  attacks  were 
motiv  ated  in  part  by  religion.  .According 
to  a  nationwide  poll  by  the  Pew  Research 
Cxnter  for  the  Pew  Forum  on  Relignon 
and  Public  Life,  the  percentage  of  people 
who  have  a  favorable  opinion  of  Aluslim- 
.Ainericans  increased  fi'om  45  percent  in  a 
March  2001  poll  to     i)ercent  in  a 
Xovemhcr  poll.  Thirty  percent  of  those 
questioned  believe  religious  beliefs  were 
the  main  factor  behind  the  attacks  on  the 
United  States,  while  4*.'  percent  said  politi- 
cal beliefs  were  die  cause,  10  |iercent  said 
it  was  bodi  and  1 1  percent  either  said  they 
did  not  know  or  had  other  answers. 


Religious  Praised  for  Work 
Against  Human  Trafficking 

Representative  (Ihristopher  I  I.  Smith 
(Republican  of  New  Jersey)  has  spoken 
out  on  the  floor  of  Congress  in  praise  of 
two  major  groups  of  U.S.  religious  for 
their  efforts  to  fight  trafficking  in  human 
beings.  Smith  said  he  was  pleased  that 
organizations  like  the  (Conference  of 
Major  Superiors  of  Alen  and  the  Leader- 
ship (j)nference  of  Women  Religious 
"are  continuing  to  join  the  fight  against 
human  trafficking."  1  le  entered  into  the 
(Congressional  Record  the  text  of  a  reso- 
lution approved  in  August  at  the  joint 
C.ALS.M.-L.C.U^R.  assembly  in  Bald- 
more  in  which  the  two  groups  said  they 
"stand  in  support  of  liinnan  rights  by 
op|iosing  trafficking  in  women  ami  chil- 
ilren  for  jiurposes  ot  sexual  exploitation 
antl  forced  labor."  They  also  jiledgeil  to 
"educate  others  regarding  the  magni- 
tutle,  causes  and  consec|uences  of  this 
abuse." 


Nuncio  Apologizes  for  Sexual 
Abuses  in  Wales 

1  he  papal  nuncio  to  Wales  apologized 
to  the  victims  ot  the  sexual  abuse  scan- 
dals in  the  Archdiocese  ot  (  Cardiff  as  he 
installed  a  new  arclil)islio|).  "  Today  we 
must  apologize  openlv,  clearlv  and  with 
a  great  lo\c  to  those  w  ho  were  innocent 
\  ictims  and  to  their  families,"  saiti  the 
muicio,  Archbishoi)  Pablo  Puente,  dur- 
ing Mass  at  St.  Dav  id's  (Cathetlral. 
"  Those  w  ho  are  v  ictims  must  feel  that 
thev  are  like  the  childi'cn  of  us  all  and 
the  families  that  they  are  ever)'body's 
family,"  he  said.  "1,  too,  feel  in  my  heart 
that  I  am  a  member  of  vour  great  family 
in  solidarity  w  ith  all  of  you,  and  especial- 
Iv  in  solidarity  with  all  the  victims  and 
their  famdies." 


Dioceses  Fast  and  Pray  for  Peace 
in  Response  to  Pope's  Call 

(Catholics  in  tlioceses  arounil  the  world, 
prayed  and  tasted  on  Dec.  14  in  response 
to  Pope  John  Paul  ITs  inv  itation.  At  the 
Vatican,  the  [lope  saitl  that  fasting  is  a 
sign  of  one's  sadness  for  situations  of 
conflict,  but  also  a  sign  of  taking  respon- 
sibility tor  the  seeds  of  hatred  and  ten- 
sion hidden  in  one's  heart. 

"Tasting  expresses  sorrow  for  a  seri- 
ous calamity,  but  also  the  will  to  assume 
responsibility  in  some  v\av,  confessing 
one's  own  sins  and  committing  oneself 
to  a  conversion  of  heart  and  to  actions 
of  greater  justice  toward  (iod  and 
toward  one's  neighbors,"  the  pope  said. 
By  fasting,  believers  express  their 
awareness  that  the  renewal  of  their  ow  n 
lives  and  of  society  vvill  come  only  from 
(joiTs  action,  he  said.  In  addition,  he 
said,  "fasting  allows  the  sharing  ot  one's 
daily  bread  with  those  who  have  none." 

Pope  John  Paul  said  fasting  on  Dec. 
14,  w  hich  falls  tluring  Advent,  has  an 
important  significance  for  (Christians 
who  are  "preparing  the  way  of  the 
Lortl,  w  ho  came  into  liistorv  as  the  sav- 
ior antl  w  ill  return  again  at  the  end  of 
time  as  merciful  judge."  'The  date  also 
coincides  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
with  the  end  of  the  Ramadan  fast, 
"during  which  the  follow  ers  of  Islam 
express  their  submission  to  the  one 

(;(xi." 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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of  other  things 


Dancing  Through  the 
Pearly  Gates 

4It  has  not  been  a  picnic 
chalking  up  spiritual  brownie 
points.? 


IDRl'  AM  I    1  W  AS  S  I  AM)IN(,  ;U 
the  iic;irly  gates,  clutching  a 
handful  ot  coupons. 
"Wliat  are  those?"  St.  Peter 
asked. 

"Mv  v'olunteerint!;  coupons,"  1 
rephed,  placing  them  in  his  hand. 

Then  I  explained  how  I  hatl  earned 
them;  all  the  times  I  had  pitched  in  at 
church  answering  phones,  singing  in 
the  choir,  volunteering  to  help  at  the 
AIDS  home  and  visiting  shut-ins. 

My  dream  took  a  tletour  when  St. 
Peter  suiklenly  handed  the  coupons 
hack. 

"\'ou\e  got  it  all  wrong,  my  lo\'e," 
he  said  gently.  ou  can't  huy  your  way 
into  heaven." 

I  was  about  to  jirotest  when  the 
alarm  clock  shrieketl  and  I  awoke. 

I  was  a  little  nuited.  It  hasn't  exact- 
ly been  a  picnic  chalking  up  spiritual 
brownie  points.  For  one  thing,  no  mat- 
ter how  big  your  stash  ma\  be,  you 
always  run  into  someone  who  has 
more. 

A1\'  friend,  the  mother  ot  two 
young  girls,  i"eccntl\'  \'olunteeretl  to 
oversee  our  clnu'ch's  ba/.aar  antl  ilea 
market.  She  also  visits  nursing  homes, 
organizes  the  children's  liturgy,  takes 
eklerK  peo|)lc  to  medical  a|ipointments 
antl  xolunteers  at  her  kids'  school. 

Just  envisioning  her  stack  ot 
coupons  exhausts  me. 

I  worked  hard  at  being  a  straight-A 


LORRAINE  V.  MURRAY  IS  3  writer  who  lives 
in  Decatur,  Ga.  Her  first  book.  Grace 
Notes:  Embracing  the  Joy  of  Christ  in  a 
Broken  World,  will  be  published  by  Resur- 
rection Press  in  April. 


(diristian  as  a  kid.  In  my  terror  to  fol- 
low the  church's  rules,  I  showetl  up 
every  Saturday  withtjut  fail  at  the  con- 
fessional. I  had  a  very  slim  grasp  of 
numerical  theory,  so  I  couched  all  m\' 
sins  the  same  way.  "I  disobeyed  m\' 
mom  a  hundred  times,"  I  announced. 
"I'ljught  with  my  sister  a  hundred 
times.  And  lied  a  hundred  times." 

To  his  credit,  the  priest  did  not 
emit  even  one  snicker. 

I  went  to  Holy  Communion  eveiy 
Sunday,  carefully  tasting  for  the  pre- 
scribed ann)unt  ot  time  betorehaml.  1 
prayed  tervently  for  the  living  and  the 
dead,  including  my  deceased  pet  tur- 
tles. Wormy  and  Flat-lOp. 

Then  1  blew  it.  My  report  cards 
studded  with  gold  stars  went  up  in 
flames  when  I  truntUed  oft  to  college, 
leaving  behind  my  stutted  animals,  my 
creaky  old  bike — and  my  Bible.  Saying 
prayers  and  going  to  church  went  out 
the  window  the  day  I  opened  a  philoso- 
phy book  and  discovered  the  bra\  e  new 
world  of  atheism. 

"Atheism  is  cool,"  I  thought.  "It 
there's  no  Ciod,  \  ou  can  throw  out  the 
rules  and  regulations.  No  more  sins. 
No  more  sermons.  No  more  [lenance. 
Let  the  party  begin!" 

The  party  went  on  tor  about  20 
years.  Finally,  sporting  a  massive  spiri- 
tual hangover,  I  returned  to  my  child- 
hood taith. 

The  rules  had  relaxed.  I  he  priest 
facetl  the  congregation  and  spoke 
Fnglish  instead  of  Latin.  Women  no 
longer  coveretl  their  heads  in  church. 
Fhe  fast  before  (^omimmion  had  been 
shortened. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  betore 


my  coupon  fetish  reared  its  head 
but  this  time  wath  a  new  twist.  Ir 
of  scoring  spiritual  points  for  t  i 
the  line,  I  began  awarding  the 
myself  tor  sen-'ing  the  less  fortunat 

If  I  put  $30  in  the  collection  1 
tor  the  poor,  I  issued  myself  a  gen^ 
ty  coupon.  It  I  visited  a  lady  at  the 
pital,  I  gral)bed  bonus  points  for 
passion. 

The  notion  of  unmerited  lo\i 
foreign  to  me.  The  idea  that 
might  love  me  just  for  myself  was 
too  much  to  handle.  It  was  impo 
to  believe  someone  might  lo\ c 
even  though  you  slept  through 
and  got  straight  P's  in  school. 

Then,  one  day,  I  rememberc 
story  ot  the  thief  dying  on  the 
next  to  Jesus.  Bleeding,  sweatiuL' 
crying,  the  man  had  little  to  sho\ 
his  lite.  .And  he  asked  for  so  1 
"Lord,  remember  me  when  you  i 
into  your  kingdom." 

Fhat's  all.  Just  "remembei 
Don't  forget  me.  Keep  me  in  in 
The  same  stuff  we  say  when  we 
for  a  job  and  we  know  we  lack  tlii 
dentials.  As  we  shuttle  out  the  doe 
murmur,  "Keep  me  in  mind  it  s(  i 
thing  turns  up." 

(^irist  did  not  reply,  "Yon 
enter  m\'  kingdom  if  you  can  pro\< 
tithed,  attended  the  synagogue  n 
ministered  to  v'our  fellow  man." 

He  simply  recognized  the  rr 
sincerity — and  desperation — and 
was  enough.  Then  he  uttered 
words  that  sureh'  were  a  balm  to  a 
tured  soul:  "  Today  you  will  be  witi 
in  paratlise." 

Fotlay.  Not  tomorrow  or 
week.  Not  after  you've  done  tim( 
your  sins.  Not  after  you've  rr 
amends  for  your  life.  Right  now. 

I  dreamt  about  St.  Peter  again 
night.  This  time,  he  took  me  on  a 
In  the  distance  I  saw  a  huge  ban 
table.  A  real  celebration.  A  true  f 
And  there  was  a  sign  over  the  t< 
"All  you  can  eat.  (^ome  as  you  are. 
it's  all  free." 

As  1  tlanccil  loytully  through 
pearly  gates,  I  discovered  a  sec 
'Fhe\-  hatl  been  open  all  along. 

Lorraine  V.  Ml 
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Christmas: 
A  Feast  of  Love 

-  BY   GERALD  O'COLLINS  - 

A FRIEND  OF  MINF  who  teaches  homiletics  recently  examined  and  com- 
pared dozens  of  (Christmas  sermons  published  by  seven  major  20th-cen- 
tury theologians.  She  was  happy  to  report  that  the  divine  love  figured 
prominently  in  those  sermons.  The  seven  theologians  all  converged  in 
proclaiming  that  the  birth  of  Jesus  shows  us  that  God  loves  us  extrava- 
gantly. That  said,  we  still  need  to  spell  out  tlifferent  aspects  of  the  divine  love  that  was 
revealed  at  the  first  C^hristmas. 


GERALD  O'COLLINS,  S.J.,  IS  a  professor  of  theology  at  the  Pontifical  Gregorian 

University  in  Rome. 
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First  oi  all,  genuine  love  al\v;ns  takes  the  initiative.  It 
forgets  itself  and  goes  beyond  itself  in  reaching  out  to 
others,  (iod  did  not  wait  until  sinful  human  beings  "got 
their  act  together"  and  stopped  sinning.  Left  to  ourselves 
and  our  own  resources,  we  coukl  never  have  done  that.  In 
his  Letter  to  the  Romans,  St.  Paul  emphasized  that  while 
we  were  still  sinners  and  incapable  of  saving  ourselves, 
Ciod  showed  his  powerful  love  by  sending  his  Son  "across 
the  gap"  to  live  and  die  among  us  (Rom.  5:6-1  ] ;  8:1-4). 

WTiat  the  Apostle  wrote  finds  its  vivid  counterpart  in 
jesus'  longest  parable.  A  merciful  father  runs  ilown  the 
road  to  embrace  and  welcome  home  his  younger  son, 
who  has  squanilered  his  inheritance  in  "loose  living." 
This  loving  father  at  once  throws  a  big  part)-  to  celebrate 
his  son's  return.  T  hen,  a  little  later,  he  leaves  the  house 
and  attempts  to  win  over  his  elder  son,  who  sulks  outside, 
refusing  to  welcome  back  his  younger  brother.  Love 
impels  the  father  to  forget  his  own  dignity  anil  reach  out 
in  love  to  his  two  sons  with  their  \ery  different  problems. 
Jesus'  parable  and  Paul's  theology  converge  with  the 
C^hristmas  story  in  highlighting  the  initiative  of  divine 
love.  1  here  was  no  need  for  the  Son  of  (Jcxl  to  be  born 
among  us.  It  was  self-forgetful  love  that  motivated  his 
coming  as  a  tiny  baby  in  Maiy's  arms. 

Matthew's  Gospel  calls  the  Christ  (>hild  "Kmmanuel" 
or  "CJod  With  Lis"  (1:23),  a  name  that  lets  us  recognize  a 
second  dimension  of  the  love  revealed  at  the  first  (Christ- 
mas: the  presence  of  the  divine  lover.  True  love  means 
becoming  present  to  those  who  are  loved.  Love  also 
shows  itself  through  messages  and  gifts,  but  when  we  are 
sick  ami  King  in  a  hospital  bed,  no  get-well  cards,  no 
e.\pensi\'e  flowers  and  not  even  telephone  calls  can  substi- 
tute for  the  personal  presence  of  those  who  love  us.  We 
want  to  see  the  faces  of  our  dear  ones  and  hold  their 
hanils. 

In  Israel's  historv  (iod  acted  to  deliver  his  peojile  and 
give  them  all  manner  of  divine  gifts.  With  the  birth  of 
jesus,  however,  CJod  drew  near  to  us  in  person.  There  was 
no  longer  an\'  loving  "from  the  outside"  or  "from  a  tlis- 
tance."  The  divine  love  brought  the  Son  of  God  to  be  one 
of  us  and  one  with  us.  (iod  was  no  longer  mereh'  gi\ing 
presents;  (ioil  the  Son  became  present  among  us  f()re\'er. 

Gloselv  linketl  with  love's  presence  is  its  \isil)ilit\'.  Real 
love  does  not  remain  hidden  in  the  darkness;  it  makes 
itself  huml)ly  but  trul\'  visible  in  the  light.  The  Ghrist 
('hild  shows  us  the  human  face  of  Clod.  In  a  startling  wa\ 
an  ancient  Jewish  blessing  has  come  true.  Israel's  priests 
prayed  at  the  end  of  services:  "Ma\'  the  Lord  bless  \'ou 
and  guard  you;  ma\  the  Lord  make  his  face  shine  on  you 
and  be  gracious  to  you;  may  the  Lord  look  kindly  on  you 
and  give  you  peace"  (Num.  6:24-26).  The  face  of  the  baby 
in  Bethlehem  is  the  Lord's  face  shining  upon  us.  I  he 


newborn  child  in  Maiy's  arms  means  that  the  Lord  is 
bly  looking  on  us  with  love.  We  are  blessed  and  gnani 
because  we  can  now  see  the  divine  glor\'  on  the  face  of 
(Christ  Child.  The  divine  love  has  taken  a  visible,  hui 
shape,  and  we  can  gaze  on  the  glory  of  (iod  radiat 
from  the  face  of  Mary's  babw 

This  child  was  obviously  highly  vulnerable.  It  was 
simply  that  like  every  newborn  baby,  his  head  wobt 
from  side  to  side,  his  legs  flopped  out  in  all  directic 
and  he  constantly  needed  food  and  warmth  to  surv 
(Christ  w  as  born  at  the  end  of  the  long  reign  of  a  ruth 
and  suspicious  t\'rant,  Ilerod  the  (Jreat.  WTio,  in  sue 
world,  was  less  protected  than  a  baby  born  to  poor  { 
ents?  Thus,  a  third  dimension — vulnerabilit)' — alw 
characterizes  true  love.  Those  who  genuinely  love  otl 
are  willing  to  put  themselves  at  risk.  They  can  easily 
hurt,  manipulated,  mistreated,  e.xploited  and  even  kil 
All  that  is  the  price  of  truly  loving  others.  Love  m 
Jesus  highly  vulnerable  in  his  birth  and  infancy.  His 
l)egan  that  way;  later  on  his  public  ministiy  often  seer 
like  an  imprudent  dash  across  open  ground  under  fire, 
the  end,  his  love  would  not  allow  him  to  run  away,  but 
him  to  death  on  a  cross. 

True  love  may  be  vulnerable,  but  it  also  shows  a  qi 
power  in  creating  community.  I  his  fourth  characteri 
of  love  must  be  added  alongside  Jesus'  loving  vulnerat 
ty.  (Obviously  after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead  and 
sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Jesus  brought  all  kinds  of  p 
pie  together  in  his  new  connnunity.  But  we  can  see 
(Christ  (Child  already  doing  this  from  the  moment  of 
birth.  Luke  tells  of  shepherds  being  prompted  by  anj  , 
into  gathering  around  the  child  in  the  manger.  Matth  ^ 
has  his  stoiy  of  the  magi  coming  from  afar  with  gifts 
adore  the  newborn  king.  Luke  describes  an  old  man  i  ,: 
an  old  woman,  Simeon  and  Anna,  doing  homage  to  j 
(Christ  (Child  when  he  was  carried  to  the  Temple 
Jerusalem.  j, 

In  Naples  and  other  jiarts  of  the  world,  (Christr 
cribs  have  taken  still  further  this  sense  of  the  loving  S 
ior  even  as  a  little  baby  already  gathering  people  in  a  n  ,| 
communion.  Neapolitan  cribs  are  surrounded  by  the  I  ji 
ures  of  shopkeepers,  fishermen,  housewives,  soldie . 
granilmothcrs,  children  and  all  kinds  of  people  dra 
together  b\'  the  love  that  comes  from  the  Christ  Child.  |[. 

All  power,  then,  to  the  modern  preachers  who  pres^  l 
(Christ  as  the  great  sign  of  (iod's  extravagant  love  for  i 
But  w  e  need  also  to  unpack  some  aspects  of  that  love  £ . 
reflect  on  them  with  gratitude.  What  (iod  showed  at  ' 
first  (Christmas,  ami  ever  since,  was  a  love  that  took 
initiatix  e  in  reaching  out  to  us,  matle  itself  visible  and  \ 
nerable  and  began  at  once  to  gather  together  all  mani' 
of  people  into  a  new  communit)'. 
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itw  Wine:  Confessions  of  a 
Catholic  Alcoholic 


\  \  O  N  Y  M  ()  U  S 


I  1  IlK  ClILiRCIl  rilAT  lios  TI'D  ,\n  I'lRS  l  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  meeting  had  been  (Catholic,  1  woukln't 
have  gone  near  it.  The  religion  I  had  heen  brought 
up  in  made  me  so  angiy  in  those  days  that  I  boy- 
(1  it  in  any  way  I  could.  But  since  the  church  was 
1)\  terian,  1  condescended  to  take  a  rear  seat  in  its 
V  basement  auditorium  and  listen  grudgingly  as  three 
speakers  told  ot  finding  sobriety  by  turning  over  their 
U)  a  power  greater  than  themselves.  It  all  sounded 
l,i|itrap,  but  after  countless  failed  attempts  to  control 
nuking,  I  was  willing  to  tiT  anything, 
walked  home  through  the  balmy  June  streets  that 
I,  ruminating.  Before  becoming  such  a  problem, 
Kil  had  been  a  rapturous  solution.  For  years  it  had 
;lled  my  shyness,  my  anxieties,  my  self-hate  like  a 
id's  wand.  How  could  I  bear  to  face  life  without  it? 
)anng  tor  bed  I  fell  to  my  knees  (my  boycott  of 
olicism  did  not  extend  to  prayer),  begging  that  this 
thing  might  work.  Then  I  heard  an  inner  voice: 
'\c  been  wanting  God  to  do  ever\'thing  all  your  lite. 
\  (lu've  got  to  take  the  responsibilit)'  for."  The  next 
mg  at  dinner  with  friends  I  slogged  down  all  the 
Kil  I  could  get  my  hands  on.  It  had  no  effect.  The 
wing  day  I  decided  to  pay  another  call  on  A. A.  That 
i\  cr  30  years  ago.  I  have  not  had  a  drink  since. 


ly  first  three  years  in  A.A.  were  the  most  difficult  of 
ilc.  I  kept  feeling  that  I  was  waking  out  of  a  long, 
iished  sleep,  and  I  did  not  always  like  what  I  was  wak- 
Lip  to.  Life  without  sedatives,  as  I  had  anticipated, 
d  be  a  pretty  dreadful  affair. 

t  could  also  be  a  pretty  delightful  one,  and  that  was  a 
inual  surprise.  One  afternoon  I  staggered  gitldily  out 
1  Impressionist  art  exhibit,  ccjnvinced  that  the  world — 
<  and  white  till  that  moment — had  suddenly  blossomed 
Technicolcjr.  And  I  remember  leaving  a  meeting  one 
t  and  breaking  into  a  Clene  Kelly  soft-shoe  shuffie  on 
ngton  Avenue,  lb  my  fellow  alcoholics  backing  avvav 


the  practice  in  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  the  author's  name 
it  disclosed. 


HI  eml)arrassment  I  said,  "You  don't  understand — this  is  the 
first  time  I've  ever  really  been  high!" 

After  a  few  years  I  checked  the  date  of  my  first  day 
sober  and  discovered  that  it  had  been  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost. On  a  whim  I  looked  up  that  day's  Ciospel,  antl  read 
about  the  Holy  Spirit  descending  on  the  cowering  Apos- 
tles in  their  upper  room,  and  their  dashing  out  joyously 
into  the  streets,  so  that  the  townspeople  thought  they 
were  reeling  drunk.  Said  one  onlooker:  "  Fhey're  filled 
with  new  wine." 

i'his  was  exactly  what  I  was  experiencing.  A.A.  had 
filled  me  with  new  wine! 

But  I  still  found  much  to  complain  about — all  the 
(iod-talk  at  meetings,  for  example,  which  conjureil  up  the 
Catholic  Church  of  my  childhood. 
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Why  tlitl  th;U  church  fill  me  with  so  much  hatred?  I 
had  been  an  almost  pathologically  devout  child,  transfixed 
by  the  pageantiy  antl  magic  of  the  Mass.  I  even  brooded 
about  one  dav  beccmiing  a  priest,  and  to  that  end  invested 
a  quarter  (not  an  insignificant  amount  at  the  time)  on  a 
glass  goblet  in  a  thrift  shop,  which  I  used  to  transform 
Pepsi-Cola  into  the  blood  oi  (Christ. 

When  adolescence  began  working  its  black  magic  on 
mv  nervous  system,  I  did  what  the  nuns  at  St.  CIregorys 
had  trained  me  to  do:  rushed  to  confession.  In  that  light- 
less,  squeak\'  box  I  listened,  stunned,  as  my  favorite  priest 
announced  that,  imless  I  altogether  repressed  mv  sexuali- 
r\',  1  was  condemned  to  hell. 

I  tried.  But  repressed  sexualitv,  I  quickU  discovered, 
has  a  \va\'  ot  tw  isting  the  ImkK'  into  infinite  knots,  not  to 
mention  what  it  does  to  the  mind  and  spirit.  I  detested 
myself  to  the  [loint  of  contemplating  suicide.  Mv  affec- 
ti(jn  for  the  church,  I  began  to  see,  was  a  lot  easier  to 
repress  than  my  "hell-inspired"  yearnings.  I  began  to  dis- 
like, then  hate  everything  to  do  with  the  church.  I 
seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  hating  evervthing  my  eyes  lit  on, 
until  1  stumbled  upon  a  new  source  of  spiritual  strength. 

Alcohol,  a  psychiatrist  once  determined,  saved  my 
sanity.  It  became  my  elixir,  the  chrism  of  a  religion  that 
brought  the  kind  of  solace  and  inspiration  (Catholicism 
had  once  provided.  (Carl  Jung  told  A.A.'s  fountler,  Bill  W., 
that  the  craving  for  alcohol  was  "the  spiritual  thirst  of  our 
being  for  wholeness.  ECxpressed  in  medieval  language:  the 
union  with  (iod." 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  A.A.  a  mental,  physi- 
cal and  spiritual  experience  powerful  enough  to  take  the 
place  of  the  religion  of  alcohol.  I  was  able,  paradoxicalh', 
to  coml)ine  A.A.'s  kev  third  step  ("We  made  a  decision  to 
turn  our  will  and  our  lives  over  to  the  care  of  (iod  as  we 
understood  (iod")  with  my  newfound  determination  to 
take  responsibility  for  mv  own  life.  So  effecti\e  did  I  find 
the  A.A.  prcjgram,  in  fact,  that  I  was  getting  fixatetl  in  a 
way  Bill  W.  expressly  warned  against.  A.A.  meetings  hati 
become  my  v\hole  life.  1  was  making  a  religion  of  A.A. 

A  big  change  took  place  when  I  had  been  sober 
around  10  \  ears.  From  earlv  childhood  1  had  hjved  to 
w  rite — letters,  poems,  fiction — and  in  the  drinking  years  1 
had  spun  that  lo\'e  into  a  successful  advertising  career. 
Then  came  sobriety,  and  with  it  the  awful  discovery  that  I 
could  not  write  at  all.  It  is  normal  for  recovering  alco- 
holics to  pass  through  such  a  period,  and  before  long  1 
was  writing  better  from  a  ilee|)er  place  than  e\'er  before. 
But  1  w  as  discovering  that  I  had  a  great  deal  more  to  learn 
about  the  art  than  alcohol  had  ever  permitted  me  to  real- 
ize. 

I  relocated  to  Paris,  where  I  began  the  painful  process 
of  trying  to  break  into  print.  One  day  a  Catholic  A.A. 


friend  suggested  I  tackle  a  story  for  a  (Catholic  maga/ 
about  the  changes  going  on  in  the  French  church  im 
wake  of  the  Second  Vatican  (Council.  I  scoffed  at  the  ic 
l)ut  couldn't  drive  it  from  my  mind. 

I  went  about  the  ancient  churches  and  rectories  of 
city  conducting  interviews  with  eminent  church  figu: 
The  one  who  most  stirred  me  was  the  great  Domini 
theologian  Marie-Dominique  Chenu.  Then  86,  bent 
feeble,  he  had  gone  through  a  painful  time  in  the  195 
when  the  Vatican  placed  his  classic  treatment  of  the  t 
ology  of  labor  on  the  Index  of  Forbidden  Books.  A 
Chenu  was  gloriously  vindicated  by  John  XXIII 
authored  the  splendid  "message  to  the  world"  docum 
of  Vatican  II.  The  crash  course  I  got  from  him  in  mod 
Catholic  thinking  set  my  brain  spinning  in  a  way  that 
not  stopped  since. 

He  made  me  see,  for  example,  that  it  was  less  impi 
tant  for  our  faith  to  question  the  changes  going  on  in  e 
world  than  to  use  those  changes  to  question  our  faith] 
was  a  long  way  from  catechism  lessons  in  St.  Oregon 
"We've  g(jt  to  get  rid  of  the  magic!"  he  insisted.  As  il 
illustrate  this  point,  an  ex-priest  speaking  at  an  A.A.  mt 
ing  around  that  time  told  of  his  disillusionment,  in 
early  years  of  his  ministiy,  when  he  realized  he  was  un^tii 
to  wt)rk  miracles. 

For  the  same  magazine  article,  I  interviewed 
young  chief  of  the  Jesuit  order  in  France,  Henri  Made 
who,  far  from  being  the  pursed-lipped  mandarin  casui; 
had  envisioned,  had  the  magnetism  of  a  film  idol  as 
s|-)oke  in  depth  abcnit  the  difficulties  of  the  faithful  in 
modern  church.  "I  get  the  strongest  sense  that  yoifw 
searching  for  something,"  he  told  me  at  the  end  of 
interview.  "I  think  I  know  where  you  can  find  it."  I  sho 
visit  a  Jesuit  retreat  house,  he  suggested,  and  ask  toe 
gi\  en  the  Spiritual  FCxercises  of  Ignatius  Loyola. 

If  he  had  recommended  ni\'  joining  the  Penitentes  ; 
whipping  m\self  bloody  three  times  a  day  I  could  i 
have  been  more  surprised — or  more  appalled.  Still,  it  \ 
not  ver\-  long  liefore  I  found  myself  timidh'  approachin 
Jesuit  retreat  house.  Fhe  Spiritual  Fxercises  provci 
turning  point  in  m\'  sobriety,  aiul  in  my  life. 

•  •  • 

Returning  to  the  church  has  ne\  er  felt  like  going  bAjiir 
to  the  religion  of  my  childhood.  \bu  might  say  that,  i'l'i 
certain  sense,  I  have  found  a  new  religion,  in  the  sa:i!ji,i 
way  I  found  that  "new  wine"  30  years  ago.  it  happensllii 
go  by  the  name  Roman  (Catholicism,  thcjugh  it  is  a  fanlni 
from  the  small-mintled  sect  of  that  name  I  was  brouit' 
up  in. 

At  the  time  when  I  was  trying  to  resist  religion's  n|| 
allure,  I  cleKed  into  various  i^rotestant  sects,  looking  ^ 
one  that  might  agree  with  my  views.  I  finally  decided' 
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11  lo  ( ;;ilh()lK  isiii  |iist  l)cc;uisc  il  did  not  ;igrcc  with 
k  ws.  I  come  to  admire  the  ua\  the  cliurcli,  in 

s  idealism  and  all  its  sliahbiiiess,  is  a  microcosm  oi 
hie  wacky  world — just  as  A. A.  is.  And  I  have  come  to 
)i  the  wav  it  makes  room  tor  higots,  crooks,  t\ranls 
laseisls,  alon^  with  the  rare  perfect  s[)ecimen  like 
If, 

\e  alcoholics  are  tani^ht  that  we  do  not  have  to  like 
other,  onU'  love  each  other,  ami  I  apply  that  same 
iimg  to  the  church.  1  love  hearing  witness  that  |ieo- 
itli  little  in  common  ethicallv,  cthnicallv  or  political- 
n  get  along,  can  even  attectionately  coexist,  at  least 


to  tenth  years  in  A. A.  Newcomers  lia\e  ditficultv  identify- 
ing with  anyone  soher  longer  than  that  (I  certainly  did). 
And  I  tlo  not  like  heing  regarded  as  one  of  the  Wise  Old 
Men  of  A. A.,  jiarticularlv  when  I  don't  feel  very  wise  or, 
for  that  matter,  very  old. 

I  am  trying  as  best  I  can  to  accept  Bill  W.'s  dictum 
that  we  have  to  move  into  the  mainstream  of  life.  But  I 
still  tell  my  story  two  or  three  times  a  year,  to  show  that 
the  iirograin  realK'  can  work  over  the  long  haul.  As  for 
religion,  1  seem  to  he  turning  more  and  more  to  those 
C^atholic  churches  in  which  I  wouldn't  have  gone  to  an 
A. A.  meeting  30  years  ago.  El 


hour  of  liturgy. 


lo\e  knowing  that  the  man  in  the 
ilongside  me  may  find  my  philoso- 
)f  life  despicable,  yet  is  willing  to 

■  a  handshake  as  a  sign  of  peace, 
1  I  hope  is  as  meaningful  for  him 

■  me. 

ut  I  am  certainly  not  blind  to  the 
cctual  and  ethical  dilemmas  that 
out  the  practicing  Catholic.  And  I 
d  like  to  propose  that,  just  as  A. A. 
leil  a  lot  studying  the  growing 

of  the  church,  the  cliurch  could 

much  from  A.A. 

•  A.  is  entirely  democratic,  and  as  a 
t  we  sometimes  have  to  support 
rs  who  do  not  work  out  veiy  well, 
of  us  in  the  program  have  seen 
ust  for  power  affecting  the  way 

■  group  leader  operated.  But  the 
ems  always  seem  to  rectify  them- 
^ — and  quickly — rather  than  grow 
c,  which  has  certainly  not  always 
the  case  with  the  church. 

I)  far  A.A.  has  resisted  the  siren 
s  of  money  and  success  in  a  way 
hurch  has  too  often  failed  to  do. 
)urse,  A.A.  is  not  yet  70  years  old. 
n  the  church  was  our  age,  it  had 
ructure,  no  dogmas,  no  excommu- 

lons.  Who  knows  what  rutted 
.  A.A.  has  yet  to  turn  upon? 
don't  go  to  many  meetings  these 

Just  as  I  had  to  relinquish  the 
c  of  drinking,  I  have  had  to  give  up 
dea  that  I  could  stay  tucked  away 
m  a  corner  of  A.A.  till  kingdom 
■.  I  believe  that  the  hard  work  of 
ining  the  program  to  beginners  is 
|)erh)rmed  by  people  in  their  first 
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A  Life-Giving  Tribute 

A  Catholic  Observance  of 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Day 


BY  RONALD  LAND  FAIR 

ON  1 1  IF  DAY  \l  I  !•  K  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  hohday  sev- 
eral years  ago,  I  sat  on  mv 
living-room  sofa  fuming  at 
the  television  set.  My  wife  entered  the 
room  and  patientlv  asked  me  what  news 
story  had  caused  me  such  exasperation.  I 
had  just  watched  the  national  director  for 
the  American  Red  C^ross  urge  people  to 
give  blood,  since  the  supply  is  always  low 
following  the  C^hristmas  and  New  Year 
holidays.  "Why  ditln't  she  think  of  this 
months  ago?"  I  asked.  "I^ots  of  people 
were  off  work  yesterday;  the\'  could  have 
done  it  then!"  My  wife  smiled  at  me,  hav- 
ing learned  long  ago  to  endure  m\'  bouts 
of  exasperation  with  a  kindly  nudge  of 
insightful  wisdom.  She  smiled  and  replied, 
"You  mean,  like  vou  did  yesterday,  right?" 

At  the  time,  it  had  occurred  to  me  to  donate  blood 
only  because  the  American  Red  C^ross  facility  was  on  my 
way  home.  I  had  no  idea  that  blood  supplies  are  low  in 
January.  It  seemed  like  a  gooti  idea  to  donate  on  ALu'tin 
Luther  King  Jr.  Day.  I  had  always  struggletl  with  the 
meaning  of  the  day.  Lhis  time,  it  just  seemed  like  the  right 
thing  to  tlo.  I  had  been  only  a  sporadic  donor  throughout 
my  life,  always  able  U)  raticMialize  away  the  telephoned 
request  to  donate  because  of  some  real  or  manufactured 
reason  that  seemed  appropriate  enough  at  the  time. 

Once  inside  the  facility,  I  went  through  the  customary 
information-sharing  portion,  and  before  long  1  fountl 
myself  on  the  table,  the  life-giving  crimson  liquid  winding 
its  way  out  of  my  arm  into  the  collection  bag  to  save  (I 
hoped)  someone's  life  in  the  near  futiUT.  Out  of  curiosity,  I 
asked  the  nurse  how  many  donors  had  been  in  thus  far, 
and  how  many  of  them  were  people  of  color.  She  replied, 


"Well,  the  numbers  today  are  about  normal,  and  as  far 
nonwhite  donors  go,  including  you,  one!"  I  later  disc 
ered  that  donation  rates  for  blacks  and  other  nonwh 
groups  are  extremely  low.  "I  wish  we  could  figure  oijl). 
way  to  do  somediing  about  it,"  she  w  istfully  observed. 


Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Day 

hi  our  honoring  oi  Dr.  King  on  his  birthday,  there  ij 
hodgepodge  of  activities  that  seem  fairly  universal  acr 
the  country.  Dinners,  luncheons,  rallies,  marches  and  d|| 
of  reflection  are  the  t}q")es  of  activities  that  the  legal  h 
la\'  seems  to  focus  on.  VMiile  these  events  are  meaning 
and  needed,  regrettably — 33  years  after  his  death — % 


RONALD  LANDFAIR  is  the  director  of  blaci<  Catliolic  ministry  for 
the  Diocese  of  Lansing.  Mich. 
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nation,  we  still  do  not  know  what  this  ilay  is  supposed|(;i 
mean. 

As  a  society,  we  give  great  meaning  (o  oiu-  holidi' 
We  know  what  we  do  on  I'hanksgiving,  the  Four  th  of  Jk, 
and  New  Year's  Day.  On  these  and  other  holidays,  we  h  (,: 
created  myth  and  meaning,  a  culture  of  activities  that '( 
centered  and  rooted  in  the  identity  of  the  day.  For  Mai 
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ici-  King  jr.  Day,  wc  need  to  create  a  tradition.  W'c 
I  to  give  a  signiHcant  meaning  to  this  cia\  lest  it 
line  just  another  long  weekend — an  e.xeuse  tor  our 
hen  to  experience  the  j()\  s  of  mall  shopping  and 
icLjoing,  another  reason  to  hold  \  et  another  sale  of  the 
at  local  hirniture  stores. 

he  day  should  make  a  statement  and  do  more  than 
lonor  the  memory  ot  a  hillen  national  hero.  Like  Dr. 
:  himselt,  it  must  speak  to  all  peo[)le  about  what  we 

.  about  what  is  l)est  in  us.  .As  with  the  eternal  Hame  of 
ident  John  F.  Kennedy,  our  tribute  must  take  on  an 
iding  presence,  an  un\ielding  \italit\.  It  must  be  a 
ment  that  speaks  to  us  beyond  the  silent  corridors  of 
■r\',  into  today  and  beyond  tomorrow.  It  is  our  task  to 
e  this  legacy  for  our  children. 

n  his  sermon  "The  llTree  Dimensions  of  a  (Complete 
"  Dr.  King  noted:  "Somewhere  along  the  way,  we 
learn  that  there  is  nothing  greater  than  to  do  some- 
for  others.  And  tfiis  is  the  way  I've  decided  to  go  the 
of  my  days."  We  must  be  more  than  just  content  to 
•mber  the  dream  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  as  a  his- 
al  footnote.  We  should  invigorate  this  day  with  a 
'ng  Memorial,"  with  the  "CJift  of  Life"  and,  like  Dr. 
,  "do  something  for  others." 

.s  an  African-American,  I  have  long  felt  that  the 
rican  Catholic  C>hurch  struggles  over  how  to 
jach  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Day-  In  an  effort  to  sup- 
it,  we  should  maintain  Dr.  King's  authenticity  as  a 
ist  minister  and  not  impose  our  doctrinal  beliefs  upon 
lemory.  As  a  theological  community,  we  must  be  sure 
;e  him  in  his  own  context.  Yet  even  though  our 
minations  differ,  we  are  Christians,  and  in  that  wider 
ext,  we  share  a  similar  view 
rd  the  notions  of  sacrifice, 
giving  and  martyrdom, 
he  blood-sacrifice  of  Jesus — 
his  ultimate  resurrection — 
lowerful  signs  and  symbols  of 
shared  Christianity.  In  addi- 
the  long  tradidon  of  mart\'rs 
I  ling  blood  for  their  faith  is 
iie  gral  part  of  Christian  his- 
In  keeping  with  this  C^hris- 
N\  inbol  and  tradition,  a  truly 
ipriate  way  to  celebrate  Mar- 
iither  King  Jr.  Day  would  be 
mate  our  blood  for  others. 
It  is  important  about  this 
>()lism  is  that  blood  is  the 
giving  and  life-sustaining 
\  that  we  all  share,  regardless 
hnicitv,  race  or  income.  It 


could  ser\e  as  a  uni(|ue  point  ol  ulciuit\,  transcending 
denominations,  cultures  and  colors.  Working  with  both 
our  local  antl  national  Red  Cross  organizations  to  imprint 
this  meaning  upon  the  day  would  revolutionize  the  way  we 
celebrate  the  holiday. 

Can  such  a  program  succeed?  Last  year  in  the  Diocese 
of  Lansing,  we  organized  a  blood  drive,  called  "Blood  of 
the  Martyrs,"  to  honor  King's  memory.  The  drive — spon- 
sored by  the  diocesan  office  of  black  (Catholic  ministn'  in 
conjunction  with  the  American  Red  C^ross — was  scheduled 
at  parishes  and  other  locations  throughout  the  mid-Michi- 
gan area  on  Jan.  13-15.  It  was  the  first  coordinated  effort 
of  its  kind  in  the  nation,  for  the  purpose  of  honoring  Dr. 
King  and  other  martyrs  whose  blood  has  been  spilled  for 
the  cause  of  helping  to  make  our  nation  a  better  place. 
Our  local  director  for  donor  services  h)r  the  American 
Red  C^ross  termed  our  efforts  "wildly  successful,"  and 
"look[s]  forward  to  the  event  as  an  annual  effort  on  the 
part  <jf  the  Diocese  of  Lansing."  Our  goal  of  505  donors 
was  surpassed  with  a  final  total  of  650  donors,  with  a  new- 
donor  total  of  nearly  10  percent.  The  drive  yielded  blood 
products  for  2,192  patients. 

Lhe  Lansing  program  provides  a  moilel  that,  w  ith  the 
support  of  the  local  bishop,  could  be  easily  replicated  in 
other  dioceses.  Every  diocese  in  the  country  could  work 
with  its  local  Red  Cross  branch  and  develop  diocesanwide 
blood  drives  to  honor  Dr.  King.  Such  an  effort  could  serve 
the  American  church  for  decades  to  come.  It  would  link 
the  church  and  its  commitment  to  universal  inclusion — 
regardless  of  race — to  the  life  and  message  of  Dr.  King.  It 
would,  in  fact,  create  a  "Living  Memorial"  as  a  Catholic 
response  to  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Day.  ^ 
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Reflections  of  a  Catholic, 
Female  Generation  Xer 


BY  RENEE  M.  EAREAU 


WE  Sir  Ai'  rill-  Kirciii-N  tablk  in  our 
pajamas,  the  late  morning  sun  filtering 
thi-ough  the  windows.  The  Wiishington  Post 
lies  untouched  on  the  table,  along  with  bagel 
crumbs  and  big  mugs  of  tepid,  strong  coffee.  It  is  New  Year's 
Eve  day,  and  four  of  us,  our  college  fi-iendships  eight  years 
young  now,  have  traveled  to  Washington,  D.(].,  to  spend  the 
long  weekend  togedier.  A  coterie  of  Catholic-educated  (len- 
eration  Xers,  we  discuss  our  burgeoning  careers  and  our 
emergence  into  the  "real  world"  as  young  adults.  Sitting 
around  die  table  are  a  medical  student,  a  nascent  theologian, 
a  nonprofit  worker  and  an  engineer — all  strong  women  with 
strong  opinions.  We  chat  sleepily  unril  our  conversation  shifts 
to  p(jlirics  antl  religion. 

My  college  roommate  says  to  me,  "I  don't  see  how  you 
can  be  satisfied  with  life  in  the  church.  'Ehe  church  has  so 
many  problems,  and  it  is  hardly  a  bastion  of  opportunity  for 
women."  I  take  a  deep  breath.  Here  cfimes  a  debate  I  have 
had  with  many  a  finend  in  recent  years.  I  search  for 
the  right  words.  "Well,  people  often  point  out  that 
we  ilidn't  give  up  on  democracy  just  because  of 
Watergate  or  think  about  being  an  American,"  I 
try.  "There  are  lots  of  things  that  are  disquieting 
about  being  an  American,  but  most  of  us  work 
within  the  system  to  uphold  things  that  we  like 
and  change  things  that  we  don't."  My  dubious 
friend  shakes  her  head  and  laughs,  "If  it  were  easi- 
er to  stiirt  a  life  in  C>anada,  I'd  be  there  by  now." 

We  eventually  moved  on  to  other  topics,  hav- 
ing glcjssed  over  our  disagreements.  Upon  my 
reuim  home,  however,  questions  and  issues  float- 
ed about  in  my  mind.  1  wish  1  had  responded  to 
my  friend's  blunt  question  more  thoroughly  and 
thoughtfully.  I  have  been  thinking  a  lot  about  it 
since  dien.  I  low  would  I  describe  my  relationship 
widi  the  church  as  a  young  Catholic  woman?  My 
love  of  the  church  abounds,  as  do  my  frustrations 
with  it.  In  general,  my  relationship  with  the 

RENEE  M.  LAREAU  is  a  pastoral  associate  at  St. 
Charles  Borromeo  parish  in  Kettering,  Ohio. 


church  is  characterized  by  love  and  aversion,  joy  and  an; 
quiet  complacence  and  fierce  detemiination.  More  specifit 
ly,  I  can  say  that  I  am  challenged  because  of  my  gender  cC 
given  opportunity  because  of  my  age. 

The  Issue  of  Gender 

My  experiences  and  opinions  of  the  church  in  the  Uni 
States  are  inextricably  tied  to  my  gender.  I  find  more  tha 
little  discomfort  in  the  lack  of  leadership  opportunities  av 
able  to  American  Catholic  women.  Yet  there  are  ind 
more  opportunities  for  women  in  the  church  today  tl 
there  have  ever  been,  something  of  which  I  am  constari 
being  reminded  by  those  whom  I  affectionately  call  " 
elders,"  people  in  both  the  pews  antl  the  pulpit.  A  pri 
friend  recently  pointetl  out  to  me  that  when  he  was  a  youi 
ster,  the  women  did  almost  ncjthing  in  the  church  exo 
clean  the  sacristy  and  launder  the  liturgical  vestments.  Sti 
find  it  difficult  to  appreciate  the  advances  because  I  did  i 
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jericnce  "the  way  tilings  were  before  the  council"  or  "in 
:  old  church."  I  expect  more  because  1  am  coming  of  age 
ring  a  different  time.  Some  might  sa\  1  am  ungrateful  to 
:  strong'  females  who  worked  to  establish  more  |)r()minent 
es  for  American  (  latholic  women,  anil  the\'  mav  be  right. 
A.S  I  try  to  understand  the  events  of  the  past,  1  look  to 
;  future  of  women  in  the  church  with  some  trepidation. 
)men  are  still  viewed  in  some  paj)al  documents  as  mere 
ects  of  passion,  rather  than  as  active  and  contributing 
nibers  of  the  church.  These  documents  embrace  what  is 
iracterized  as  a  theology  of  complementarity'  rather  than 
nutuality — diat  is,  there  is  a  "woman's"  way  of  being  and 
man's"  way  of  being.  I  am  uncomfortable  with  these 
inds  and  the  fact  that  the  institutional  church  reinforces 
m.  A  theology  of  complementarity  has  the  potential  dan- 
of  dictating  what  women's  roles  in  die  church  will  be: 
icating  the  children,  organizing  the  bake  sales,  leading 
•  moms'  group.  These  are  important  ministries,  but 
men's  gifts  spill  over  and  beyond  these  bounds,  some- 
ig  yet  to  be  recognized  in  documents  ft-om  the  current 
)e.  Other  recendy  issued  documents,  though  not  from 
me,  offer  a  sense  of  hope  to  Catholic  women.  For  exam- 
,  the  Madeleva  Manifesto,  issued  in  April  2000,  confirms 
t  women  must  be  respected  as  leaders  and  given  public 
is  in  the  church. 

!3  New  E-vangelization 

a  Gen-Xer  I  am  the  product  of  a  generation  raised  on 
>us  Loves  Me"  Catholicism.  I  made  lots  of  collages  in  reli- 


gion cla.sses  while  growing  up.  I  watched  "Jesus  (Christ  Sujier- 
star"  in  sevcndi  grade.  1  earnestly  sang  the  music  of  the  St. 
I  .ouis  Jesuits  at  all  school  Masses.  I  was  never  taught  that  I 
needed  to  "fear  die  Lord."  I  have  never  laid  eyes  on  the  Bt/iti- 
/i/oiv  (liiti-dmm.  I  do  not  know  any  Ladn  other  than  what 
appears  in  the  popular  press. 

CJrowing  up  as  a  Cien-X  American  Catholic,  I  have  had 
the  tremendous  opportunity  to  come  of  age  in  the  period 
often  dubbed  "the  information  age."  Because  of  this,  I 
often  feel  that  as  a  member  of  the  "church  in  the  modern 
1  have  my  feet  in  two  difterent  centtn-ies.  lake,  for 
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example,  the  recent  explosion  of  Catholic  Web  sites.  The 
church's  use  of  the  Internet  demonstrates  the  sometimes 
strange  yet  wonderful  juxtapositions  that  are  present  in 
cyberspace.  Thanks  to  the  Irish  Province  Jesuits,  I  can  now 
pray  a  10-minute  Ignatian  exercise  every  day.  (To  end  the 
prayer  I  just  click  my  mouse  on  the  hypertext  "Anien.")  I 
can  submit  prayer  requests  to  religious  orders  and  even 
participate  in  an  online  34-week  Ignatian  retreat.  I  can 
have  a  spiritual  meditation  sent  to  me  by  e-mail  every 
Monday — a  bit  of  grace  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  week.  I 
can  easily  access  Salvador  Dali's  modern  painting  "Cruci- 
fixion," or  Andrei  Rublev's  icon  "Trinity."  I  can  search  the 
back  issues  of  just  about  any  Catholic  periodical.  The 
World  Wide  Web  gives  the  faithful  unprecedented  access 
to  information  that  both  informs  and  inspires.  Timeless 
truths  and  ancient  spirimal  practices  are  juxtaposed  with 
lightning-fast  technology  and  contemporar\'  images. 

I  feel  truly  fortunate  to  have  grown  up  widi  access  to  all 
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Study  Church  History  at 

The  Catholic  University  of  America 

School  of  ReHgious  Studies 


M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  the  history  of 
the  Roman  Cathohc  Church.  Eciinienical 
courses  in  Protestant  traditions  available 
througli  the  Washington  Theological 
ConsortiLMii  and  the  Consoilium  ol 
Universities  ot  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area. 

Full  tuition  scholarships,  teaching  and  research  assistant- 
ships  up  to  $15,(M)0  awarded  to  qualified  students. 
Applications  must  he  leceived  by  Feb.  1.  2002. 

An  iiilcnnilioinilly  known  jiu  idix  in  ilic  jollawnv^ 
rcscairh  V(»n  cntrali(ins: 

American  Church:  William  D  Dinges.  Ph.D.  (Kansas),  modern 
American  religion;  Christopher  ,1.  Kauffman,  Ph.D.  (.St.  Louisl, 
American  Catholic  Church;  Timothy  J.  Meagher.  Ph.D.  (Brown), 
Irish-American  experience;  Leslie  Woodcock  Tentler.  Ph  D. 
(Michigan).  American  religious  history. 

Ancient  Church:  William  H.  Klingshirn.  Ph.D.  (.Stanford),  late 
Latin  patnstics;  .lane  H.  Merdmger,  M  A.  (Cambridge).  Ph.D. 
(Yale),  Latin  patristics,  especially  St.  Augustine  and  the  North 
African  Church;  Philip  Rousseau,  Ph.D.  (O.xford),  Latin  and 
Greek  patnstics,  early  Christian  studies;  Linda  Safran,  Ph.D. 
(Yale),  late  antique.  By/antine  and  medieval  art;  Robin  Darling 
Young.  Ph.D.  (Chicago).  Greek  and  Syriac  patristics. 
Eastern  Christian  Church:  Chorbishop  Seely  Beggiani,  S.T.D. 
(CLIA),  Syriac  Church;  the  Rev.  Sidney  H.  Griffith,  S.T,  Ph.D. 
(CLiA),  early  Christian  studies  and  Syriac  patristics;  the  Rev. 
David  W.  Johnson,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  (CUA).  Coptic  studies;  Leonora 
A.  Neville.  Ph.D.  (Princeton).  By/antine  studies. 
Latin  American  Church:  Thomas  M.  Cohen,  Ph  D.  (Stantoid), 
Luso-Bra/ilian  Church;  James  D.  Riley,  Ph  D,  (Tulane), 
S  pa  n  i  sh  -  A  meri  ca  n  Ch  u  rc  h . 

Medieval  Church:  flta-Renate  Blumcnihal,  Ph.D.  (Columbia), 
medieval  papacy  and  monasticism;  Peter  J.  Casarella,  Ph.D. 
(Yale),  medieval  thec)logy;  Katherine  Ludwig  Jansen.  Ph.D. 
(Princeton),  medieval  hagiography  and  women;  Kenneth 
Pennington,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  medieval  canon  law. 
Modern  European  Church:  The  Rev.  John  T.  Ford.  C.S.C.. 
S.T.D.  (Gregorian  Lfniversity).  history  of  modern  theology  and 
ecumenism;  the  Rev.  Jacques  M.  Gres-Gayer,  S.T.D.  (Institul 
Catholique  de  Paris),  Ph.D.  (L'niversite  de  Paris,  Sorbonne),  early 
anil  late  modern  Church;  the  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Komonchak.  Ph.D. 
(Union  Theological),  modem  Church;  Nelson  H.  Miiinich,  Ph.D. 
(Hanaid),  Renaissance  and  Reformation  Church. 

For  further  information,  contact: 

Kristy  Lisle,  Director  ol  Grailuate  Admissions 

The  Catholic  LIniversily  of  America,  Washington,  D  C.  20064 

Tel:  l-S()()-67.V2772  •  Fax:  202-3 19-6.5.^3 

F-mail:  cua-i:radadmissions(C"eua.edu  •  Website:  www.cua.edu 


the  major  media  tools:  computers,  televisions,  filins  and  coi- 
pact  disc  players.  If  diere  is  one  characteristic  gift  of  Genci- 
tion  Xers,  it  is  that  diey  are  quite  media  savvy.  They  md 
only  to  he  asked,  atid  are  glad  t<j  help  other  generations.b 
assist  the  church  in  learning  to  use  these  wonderful  meansif 
communication  to  further  preach  the  Gospel,  to  evangel e 
in  innovative  ways.' 

Catholic  Social  Teaching 

Aly  affinit)'  hjr  modern  media  is  no  tlouht  characteristic 
tiiy  generation,  as  is  my  iierce  pride  in  C>atholic  social  tea( 
ing  and  diose  who  preach  and  live  it.  WHien  I  struggle  (a 
often  fail  mi.serably)  to  live  a  lite  iri  accordance  with  Cos 
values,  I  turn  to  the  example  ol  people  like  the  late  Archhi' 
op  Oscar  Romero,  Cardinal  Joseph  Bemardin  and  Doroi 
Day.  1  hese  "modern-day  saints"  struggled  to  model  thr 
own  lives  after  Jesus,  performed  the  works  ol  mercy  ai 
never  shied  away  from  positioning  themselves  at  the  v;- 
guard  of  political  change.  St.  Augustine  captured  the  m 
these  pioneers  lived:  "By  passing  along  die  narrow  road  tf 
widened  it,  and  while  they  went  along,  tramping  on 
rough  ways,  they  went  ahead  of  us."  I  am  grateful  that  th( 
leaders  have  widened  die  road  of  Chiistian  discipleship,  m; 
ing  it  a  hit  easier  for  one  to  follow. 

Through  the  example  of  Archbishop  Oscar  Ronien 
have  witnessed  the  reality  of  resurrection.  When  he  m 
asked  about  the  many  death  threats  he  received,  he  respon 
ed  simply,  "I  shall  rise  again  in  die  Salvadoran  people."  A 
indeed  he  has;  die  battles  to  end  injustice  are  still  very  mu 
alive. 

From  Cardinal  Bemardin  I  have  learned  the  importan 
of  praver.  I  often  picture  him  in  his  study,  awake  at  fi 
o'clock  in  die  morning,  devoting  the  first  hour  of  his  day 
private  prayer,  a  practice  that  he  sharetl  in  his  book  The  Gift 
Pt'iicc.  He  has  bodi  challengetl  me  in  my  prayer  life  and  giv 
me  petinission  to  be  itnperfect. 

It  is  the  example  of  Dorothy  Day  that  keeps  me  uncoi 
fortable  when  I  am  lured  by  the  many  material  teniptario  ij 
that  come  my  way  daily.  Magazines  that  are  geared  towa 
women  tny  age  tell  me  that  these  are  my  "me"  years  and  th 
there  is  nothing  I  shoukl  denv'  mysell,  whedier  it  be  extensi 
travel,  cutting-edge  fashions  or  premarital  sex.  There  are  n 
man\'  \oices  that  tell  me  diat  dierc  is  something  wrong  wi 
this  picture.  D(jrodiy  Days  life  story  and  writings  serve  r. 
v\ell  here,  and  I  continue  to  be  challenged  by  this  articulai 
iletermined  woman,  an  ardent  defender  ot  the  poor  and  ; 
outspoken  critic  ol  material  wealth.  k 

I  hold  last  to  the  example  of  people  such  as  the^' 
overwhelinetl  )'et  inspired  by  their  radical  stances.  Tl 
social  teachings  of  the  church  and  the  life  stories  ol  tho:|i| 
who  have  lived  them  in  radical  ways  have  enlarged  n 
vision  of  the  bounds  of  "church." 
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\iul  my  lite  has  been  graced  with  very  fine  mentors.  I 
Ilk  in  paiTieiilar  ot  an  intemshij)  I  recently  completed  at  a 
(Iwcstern  [)arish,  where  mv  super\isor  modeled  how  to 
)c.ite  resources  to  die  poor  on  a  parish  level,  lie  was  part 
1  11  worker,  pari  spiritual  director,  part  conimiinin,'  orya- 
cr.  lie  lived  simpK,  [)ra\ed  often  and  wrote  elot|iient 
nk-vou  notes  to  donors.  I  lis  ministry  was  firmly  rooted  in 
ipture  without  being  too  literalist.  Me  encouraged  me  to 
ite  in  a  journal  regularly  and  constantly  challengetl  my 
Liiii[)tions  about  the  poor. 

\i  a  local  homeless  shelter,  my  mentors  were  single,  itin- 
111  w  omen.  These  women,  some  battered,  some  rimewom, 
lie  fighting  substance  abuse,  taught  me  how  to  be  tena- 
us.  They  taught  me  diat  if  I  am  having  a  bad  day  I  should 
>ir  purple  because,  according  to  them,  it  is  the  color  of 
■iigth.  They  taught  me  that  people  need  one  another;  tiiey 
k  comiection — both  with  others  and  with  spirimal  tiiiths. 

e  Catholic  Imagination 

c  Rev.  Andrew  Greeley  claims  that  C.atholics  are  more 
■l\  than  most  to  find  the  good,  the  sacred  and  the  holy, 
ick-dab  in  the  center  of  the  world.  Such  an  imagination,  a 
\  of  perceiving  the  world,  is  characteristically  if  not 
qiiely  Catholic. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  this  "imagination"  unique  to 

holies  is  that  in  the  church  there  seems  to  be  a  spirittialit\' 

everything,  even  for  running!  For  12 

I  S  1  have  been  a  rtmner.  I've  pounded 

pavement  on  the  Chicago  lakefront, 

I  ihe  hills  at  dawn  at  the  Abbey  of 

ilisemani,  pursued  a  gorgeous  sunset 

\cy  West  and  dodged  cars  during  rush 

n  in  downtown  Dublin.  I  have  fin- 
'  (I  many  a  maradion.  I  initially  began 
!  iiiiig  for  physical  reasons — to  stav  in 
;  pe  and  keep  a  healthy  heart.  But  I  kept 
1  ning  for  spiritual  reasons,  which  I  just 
1  jntly  have  begun  to  express  clearly.  An 
;  cle  in  a  Catholic  publication  written 
I  a  (Chicago  priest  provides  a  spiritual 
I  iiework  for  running  that  articulated 

it  1  have  been  feeling  for  all  of  these 

rs.  He  framed  a  spiritualitv'  of  run- 

g — something  of  which  I  had  never 

\iously  been  aware — all  in  terms  of 

otion  and  endurance  through  pain,  in 

lis  of  discipline  and  discipleship.  This 

V  spirituality  has  allowed  me  to  view 

l(  )ng  runs  as  a  time  of  prayer,  a  time  of 

ipline,  an  exercise  in  discipleship. 

Music,  too,  has  held  equal  importance 
1  ii\  life.  Plaving  the  flute  staited  out  as 


a  hobby,  something  learned  since  childhood,  a  way  to  become 
ac()uainted  with  classical  music.  Everything  changed  when  I 
started  to  play  the  flute  at  Mass  in  college.  I  committed  die 
psalms  to  memorv.  1  learned  that  there  was  a  pati'on  saint  of 
music,  St.  (x'cilia.  I  came  to  recognize  the  text  of  the  Lorica 
ol  St.  Patrick,  the  L/l>c/-  Usiiiilis,  experienced  the  feasts  of  (>an- 
dlemas  and  Our  I^ady  of  Ciuailalupe.  it  was  dirough  playing 
die  flute  that  I  began  truly  to  live  in  the  cycles  of  die  church, 
that  I  began  to  look  for  the  changes  in  the  colors  of  vest- 
ments. I  began  to  leani  hov\  the  church  keeps  time.  I  started 
to  notice  the  different  Mass  parts,  the  different  eucharistic 
prayers.  I  learned  what  it  means  to  use  ones  talents  to  minis- 
ter. I  saw  a  metaphorical  ccjnnection  benveen  the  flute  antl  an 
instrument  of  Ciod.  My  spiritual  life  is  now  infused  with 
meaning.  I  see  my  everyday  interests  as  intimately  linked  with 
my  faith. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  running  marathons  has  taught 
me,  it  is  endurance  in  the  face  of  difficulty  and  adversity.  It 
has  taught  me  a  certain  level  of  mental  toughness  that  spills 
over  into  other  walks  of  life.  It  is  often  difficult  to  live  as  a 
young  woman  in  the  church,  and  there  is  no  shortage  of 
challenges.  But  when  one  perseveres  in  pursuit  of  truth,  in 
exploration  of  issues  and  questif)ns,  and  when  one  is  open  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  ultiniateK'  a  great  Icne  for  the  church  pre- 
vails. 

,\nd  that  is  what  keeps  me  in  die  race.  0 


The  Priests  of  St.  Sulpice.  an  international  association  ol  diocesan 
priests  committed  to  the  formation  and  education  of  seminarians 
and  diocesan  priests,  developing  vocations  for  a  nuilti-cultural  Church 
and  coliahorating  with  seminary  programs  in  the  missions 
invite  priests  interested  in  sharing  their  spiritual,  intellectual  and 
pastoral  gifts  to  join  our  ministry  to  priests  and  seminarians. 

PIc, 


,c  (.all.  wrilc  ur  c-iiKiil  4111-323-51)70,  lulshalLTCn'sulpituns  org 
TIk-  Dircclur  uI  DisLL-niment  Sulpician  Provincuii  House 
54()S  Kol.md  Axciiuc  Bjlliniore.  MD  21211) 
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faith  in  focus 


Desiring  Prayer 


BY  JERRY  RYAN 


Dl:riN(;  rilF  i  irs  i  tew  ye;irs 
I  spent  in  the  chciir  ot  St. 
Mary's  Orthodox  C^hurch,  I 
wrestled  mightily  with  the 
intrieacies  of  Byzantine  chant.  When  1 
had  a  coiijile  oi  other  basses  surround- 
ing me  I  couKI  tollovs  along  all  right,  hut 
when  I  had  to  hold  up  the  part  on  my 
own  it  w  as  usiialK'  a  tlisaster. 

One  l\-ntecost  Simdaw  hieing  a  veiy 
comple.x  hymnology,  I  began  to  panic 
when  none  of  the  other  basses  appeared. 
I  was  sure  I  was  going  to  screw  ever\- 
thing  up.  In  m\'  corner  ot  the  choir 
there  is  a  big  icon  ot  St.  Nicholas  on  my 
right,  a  much  smaller  one  ot  St.  |ohn 
the  F.\'angelist  lower  down  and  a  large 
icon  ot  St.  X'Kulimir  behind  me.  In  the 
Eastern  tratlition  an  icon  is  a  quasi- 
sacramental  presence  ot  what  it  repre- 
sents— so  I  looked  at  the  three  icons 
surroimding  me,  chose  St.  Nicholas  ani_l 
pleatled  tor  hel]").  A  sott  but  clear  \'oice 
came  to  me:  "\ Ou  pickeil  the  wrong 
one,  pal.  I  can't  sing  tor  beans." 

I  his  was  as  close  as  I  have  ever 
come  to  a  supernatnjral  experience — and 
it  is  also  pretty  typical  of  the  kind  ot 
relationshi|i  I  have  with  (lod  and  his 
kingtlom  (in  all  tairness  to  St.  Nicholas, 
another  bass  showed  up  tliiring  the  sec- 
ond antiphon). 

I  here  are  a  tew  people  I  know  who 
live  ni  constant  contact  with  the  super- 
natural. I  hey  discover  the  hand  ot  Ciod 
in  ever\'thing.  All  sorts  ot  mysterious 
and  N^ondertul  things  hap|ien  to  them. 
They  believe  and  they  see,  and  I  have  no 
reasf)n  to  doubt  their  authenticity.  Such 
is  not  my  lot,  however.  I  usually  ha\e  no 
clue  as  to  what  is  going  on  ami  ha\e 
given  up  trying  to  make  sense  out  of  it.  1 
figure  the  best  I  can  do  is  to  roll  with 
the  punches  more  or  less  gracetully. 
There  are  many  mansions  in  the  house 


ot  the  Father.  I  ha\e  the  quiet  convic- 
tion that  God  wants  me  to  walk  with 
him  in  twilight  and  poverty,  in  doubt 
and  weakness,  in  communion  with  all 
those  who  tlnd  it  difficult  to  believe  and 
hope  ami  pray,  w  ith  those  who  are  scan- 
dali/,ed  by  his  silence.  .My  place  is  there 
w  ith  the  poor,  the  ordinary  guy — not  to 
preach  or  set  an  example  but  as  a  co-suf- 
ferer and  partner  in  their  obscurity. 

I  he  other  tlay  I  received  a  pamphlet 
ottering  all  sorts  ot  books,  cassettes  anti 
viileos  on  meditation  and  contempla- 
tion, drawing  upon  ditterent  traili- 
tions — Christian,  Jewish,  Suti,  I  lindu, 
(Celtic  (druidic)  and  others.  All  these 
time-tested  techniques  and  theories  cer- 
tainlv  have  their  value  h)r  persons  with 
the  leisure  and  setting  to  put  them  into 
practice.  I  am  not  one  ot  them.  ,\tter  a 
day  ot  often  hanl  and  usually  boring 
physical  work  I  am  pretty  much  wiped 
out,  ami  any  attempt  to  establish  the 
silence  recommended  by  the  how-to 
books  would  be  interru|ited  by  snoring. 


5*^ 


I  would  like  very  much  to  get  away  t  a 
monastery  or  a  solitary  place  for  a  p  - 
longed  retreat,  but  that  too  is  a  luxurl 
cannf)t  afford.  So  I  have  to  do  the  be  I 
can  with  what  I  have,  trying  to  we;: 
prayer  into  the  texture  of  my  daily  life 
Psychologically  my  relationship  w 
(iod  varies.  There  are  better  days,  wl 
we  seem  to  get  along  well.  Occasional! 
get  mad  at  him.  I  get  bored  with  Ci,i 
often.  Sometimes  I  wonder  it  I  have 
relationshiji  with  him  at  all  and  whetl 
this  whole  business  is  not  one  big  il 
sion.  This  worm  ot  disbeliet  lurks  in 
back  ot  my  mind.  I  know  it  is  there,  a 
I  cannot  ignore  it  no  matter  how  har 
try. 

I  he  apparent  inefficacy  of  o 
prayers  does  not  help  either — not  j 
my  personal  prayer  but  the  prayers 
the  church  and  the  prayers  ot  Jesus  hi 
self  while  on  earth.  For  two  millennia 
have  been  supjilicating  Clod  for  the  co 
ing  of  his  kingdom  and  for  our  da 
bread,  tor  peace  and  unit}-;  but  we  ex] 
rience  kingdoms  ot  evil  and  famine,  w 
and  divisions.  He  who  promised  that 
could  move  mountains  with  the  faith  o 
mustard  seed  remains  silent  in  spite 
the  importunities  and  insistence  of  jn 
children.  It  is  almost  as  it  they  w( 
given  vipers  instead  of  bread.  There 


r 
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\\;U'  of  sugarcoatiiig  this.  Karl  IJarth 
c  wrote  that  disbehef  should  noi  l)c 
en  seriously.  This  is  good  advice.  I  try 
(illi)W  it,  though  it  is  not  easy. 

In  this  context  I  ha\e  tlouhts  ai)()ui 

rcaliu'  of  niy  so-called  prayer  life.  It 
me  thing  to  have  ideas  about  CUk\  and 
\  intellectual  games  with  them  or 
c  poetical  intuitions  concerning  the 
sicries  of  faith.  It  is  quite  another 
\'d  to  be  truly  in  relationship  with  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
n  afraid  that  much  of  my  "contempla- 
i"  is  simply  a  monologue  with  myself. 

one  thing,  there  is  far  too  much 
•^e.  I  find  myself  scheming,  organizing 

life,  watching  myself  live,  imagining 
It  could  hajipen,  what  might  happen, 
ler  people  populate  my  mind  too, 
le  beneficially,  others  less  so.  Is  there, 
cath  all  this,  a  zone  of  silence  and 
plicity  open  to  the  Immortal  One?  I 
icstly  don't  know. 

Near  the  end  ot  his  life,  (Charles  tie 
icauld  wrote  how  everything  had 
oine  difficult  and  painful  tor  him, 
n  to  tell  Jesus  he  loved  him.  He  no 
^er  "felt"  anything — but  that,  finally, 
unimportant.  "When  one  wants  to 
( iod,  one  loves  him  and  when  one 
ts  to  love  God  above  all  things,  one 
■s  him  above  all  things."  I  think  the 
e  can  be  said  about  prayer.  V\Tiate\  er 
lit  be  our  psychological  predisposi- 
s  at  a  given  time,  the  desire  to  pray  is 
seU  a  prayer.  There  are  so  many  tac- 
,  both  inside  and  outside  ourselves, 
impede  concentration  and  make  sus- 
ed  attention  difficult.  For  instance, 
are  not  always  mindful  of  the  theo- 
cal  virtues.  The  masters  of  the  mysti- 
lite  often  stressed  the  importance  of 
ig  ready  to  leave  behind  all  our  ideas 
iod,  all  our  "sentiments,"  in  order  to 
r  into  the  life  of  (lod  in  his  thrice- 
.  mystery.  And  there  is  the  whole 
dit  of  genetic  sin,  ot  inherited  hang- 
ind  complexes:  social  sin,  the 
1  ocrisies  and  lies  in  which  we  live, 
I  It  he  and  have  being;  our  personal 
'  ,  our  cowardice,  the  habits  we  cannot 
^  I,  the  vulnerabilities  that  just  won't 
way;  the  mystery  ot  evil  which  finds 
1  '  iinplicities  in  us. 

Ill  the  midst  of  all  this,  it  is  difficult 
t  11(1  points  ot  reference.  For  mv  part, 
1  \e  discovered  nothing  better  than 
1  i-  iuld's  simple  truth,  phrased  a  bit 


dittercntly:  "When  one  desires  to  pray, 
one  prays.  V\nien  one  desires  that  j)rayer 
be  the  center  of  one's  lite,  it  is."  In  this  I 
find  a  certain  peace  amid  all  the  apparent 
ditficuhies  and  fiihu'cs. 

But  how  serious  and  authentic  is  this 
will  to  pray?  Here  I  feel  the  need  to 
translate  it  into  something  concrete  and 
objective.  My  solution  is  not  very  origi- 
nal, nor  v\  hat  v\  ()uld  be  expected  ot  a  guy 
usually  considered  a  wild-eyed  radical.  I 
have  been  reciting  the  Divine  Office 
dailv,  come  hell  or  high  water,  hjr  the 
last  12  years  in  Latin,  according  to  the 
Fridentine  rubrics  as  reformed  by  Pius 
X.  (That  just  happens  to  be  the  only  l)re- 
viary  I  have.)  It  is  not  just  my  prayer;  it  is 
the  prayer  of  the  church  into  which  I 
enter.  There  is  the  old  notion  that  the 
prayer  of  the  chinxh  compensates  tor 
oiu"  personal  distractions.  This  gives  a 
setting  to  my  day  and  is  a  constant 
reminder  to  renew  my  desire  to  pray.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  hold  this  up  as  a 
method  tor  anyone  else — but  it  works 
for  me. 

Helpfid,  too,  has  been  my  rediscov- 
ery ot — and  sulisequent  immersion  in — 
the  spiritualit)'  ot  the  F^astern  churches. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  mysticism  of  the 
East  has  enabled  me  to  see  my  own  tra- 
ditions in  a  new  light  and  to  discover 
things  there  I  would  not  have  iiuagined. 
And,  on  the  flip  side  ot  the  coin,  my 
Western  heritage  allows  me  to  appreci- 
ate better  the  riches  of  Orthodoxy.  I 
thus  have  the  best  f)f  both  worlds.  Being 


able  to  "breathe  with  both  lungs"  (as 
Po|)e  John  Paul  II  put  it)  has  made  a 
wondertul  ditterence.  It  is  a  grace  I 
wholeheartedly  desire  for  the  universal 
church. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  my 
|)rayer  life  is  not  tor  lue  to  know  or  dis- 
cern. St.  Paul,  in  I  (]or.  4:3-5,  is  very 
succinct:  "It  matters  little  to  me  whether 
you  or  any  human  court  pass  jutlgment 
on  me.  I  do  not  even  pass  judgment  on 
myself.  Mind  you,  I  have  nothing  on  my 
conscience,  but  that  thjcs  not  mean  that 
I  am  declaring  luyselt  innocent.  Fhe 
Lord  is  the  one  to  judge  me,  so  stop 
passing  jutlgment  betore  the  tiiue  ot  his 
return.  He  will  bring  to  light  what  is 
hidden  in  darkness  and  manifest  the 
intentions  of  hearts.  At  that  time  every- 
one will  receive  his  praise  from  CJod." 

I  am  not  afraid  ot  this  judgment  ot 
Christ  on  the  day  ot  his  revelation,  tor 
his  judgment  will  be  just  and  true,  and  1 
thirst  tor  truth  and  justice.  Surely  1  shall 
discover  that  his  htjliness  is  far  greater 
than  anything  I  could  have  imaginetl 
and  that  my  noncon tormity  to  his 
image  is  tar  more  pathetic  and  tragic 
than  I  ever  suspected.  But  I  shall  also 
discover  the  magnificence  of  his  mercy, 
which  surpasses  all  understanding  and 
which  I  can  only  begin  to  measure  by 
the  illuminated  realization  of  my  luis- 
ery.  Jesus  kntnvs  ot  what  clay  he  has 
fashioned  me — ami  has  promised  that 
anyone  who  comes  to  hiiu  will  not  tie 
cast  out.  ^ 
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film 

Wild  About  Harry 


FR  W'l  IC; ALL'*  SI  ARCllIXC,  for 
ways  to  posqione  sitting  down  at 
the  kcyboarii  and  tning  t(j  find 
somcthins^  relati\el\-  new  to  sa\ 
aiiout  the  most  ()\  er-anal\  zcd  tlhn  and 
social  phenomenon  ot  the  year,  I  itUy 
called  up  m\  hnorite  search  eni^ine  and 
typed  in  "harrypotter."  The  monitor 
lilinketl  once  antl  then  came  up  with 
1,S6(),()()()  entnes,  a  life's  work  For  e\  en  die 
most  indetatigahle  dissertation  writer. 
Surely,  it  was  a  mistake,  thought  I.  Anoth- 
er attempt;  same  result.  A  second  search 
engine  provided  no  totals,  but  broke  the 
topic  into  a  dozen  subcategories.  One  pro- 
xidetl  a  link  to  bamesandnoble.com,  which 
I  thought  might  jirovide  a  sense  of  avail- 
able merchandise.  This  too  was  broken 
imo  several  subcategories.  .At  this  point  the 
computer  gagged  and  flashed  its  ominous 
"illegal  operation"  warning  with  its  implied 
threat  that  the  Justice  Department,  the 
I'.B.I.  anil  I.X.,S.  \\<nild  soon  be  knocking 
at  the  iloor. 

l  en-year-olds,  being  much  more 
skilled  than  I  in  W'ebsmanship,  would 
undoubtedly  be  more  successful  in  mea- 
suring the  Harr\-  Potter  mania.  I'heN 
woulel  proliably  be  better  rev  iew  ers  of  the 
film  as  well.  They  could  give  an  honest 
appraisal  ot  the  film  and  their  reacrions  to 
it  without  getting  lost  in  the  peripheral 
issues.  Perhaps  there  is  a  lesson  in  that  for 
the  review  ing  industi"\ . 

Harry  Potter  and  the  Sorcerer's 
Stone  has  pro\itled  more  cop\  fi)r  the 
business  pages  than  for  the  enteitainment 
section.  It  is  one  ot  those  films  that  has 
generateil  more  interest  as  "an  e\ent"  than 
a  mo\  ie.  W  ill  it  be  more  successtiil  "boxof- 
ticewise"  than  "  Titanic"?  W  ill  it  ha\e 
"legs" — that  is,  will  sales  hold  up  after  the 
first  tew  weeksr  (^an  it  pull  in  recortl  fees 
tor  cable  use  ne.xt  \ear  and  networks  the 
year  after  that?  Will  it  reuim  even'  C^hnst- 
mas-  Is  |iroduct  merchandising — T-shiits, 
lunchboxes,  dolls  antl  soft-elrink  mugs — 
really  more  important  t((r  financial  success 
than  ticket  sales? 

^  es,  these  t]uestions  are  imjiortant,  but 
not  here.  Let's  calmh  acknovs  leilge  the 
tact  that  the  millions  ot  voung  readers  of 


the  tour  best-selling  Harr\'  Potter  novels 
by  J.  K.  Row  ling  tonn  a  ready-made  mar- 
ket antl  diat  the  clever  market  stiMtegisLs  at 
Warner  Ikos.  have  exploited  their  oppcjr- 
tuniries  Imlliandy.  These  cold  realities  chill 
the  hearts  ot  reviewers.  Beaten  about  the 
head  w  idi  puffer\'  and  saddened  at  the  real- 
ization that  movies  ha\  e  been  reduced  to 
marketing  engines,  rev  iewers  routinely 
sharpen  their  teeth  and  derisive  metaphors 
before  feasting  on  a  leatlen  omelet  like 
"Pearl  I  larbor." 

"I  larrv  "  is  no  "Pearl."  It  is  a  delightful, 
chamiing  film  that  I  probably  would  have 
enjoyed  even  more  had  I  been  taken  by  an 
enthusiastic  10-year-old  Potterite.  While 
the  publicitv  ami  merchandising  have  been 
aggressive,  abrasive  and  obnoxious,  the 
tilm  itself  strikes  me  as  remarkably 
resn\iined.  The  director,  Clhns  C>olumbus, 
has  optetl  tor  sti'aighttonvartl  namitive  and 
characters  that  young  audiences  can  appre- 
ciate perhaps  more  than  the  gray  and 
grumiiy  .Muggies  who  write  reviews.  In  his 
earlier  films,  like  "Stepnn)m,"  die  dreadful 
"Home  Alone"  series  and  ".Mrs.  Doubt- 
fire,"  the  tlirector  has  show  n  a  Spielbergian 
tascination  with  children  snaiggling  to  sur- 
vive a  harsh  adult  world  by  creating  their 
own  parallel  univ  erse. 

Much  of  the  best  of  children's  litera- 
ture ami  tilm  leads  its  audience  into  a 
world  ot  the  imagination  where  young 
protagonists  face  terrible  threats  fi-om  their 
ow  n  childishly  skewed  version  of  the  adult 
v\-orld  and  survive  through  their  own  wits. 
Alice  hati  Wonderland,  Dorothy  had  Oz, 
anil  now  I  larn  has  Hogwaits.  j.  K.  Rov\  l- 
ing  simply  and  brilliantly  recycled  and 
rearranged  the  [lieces;  (^hris  Columbus 
merely  put  it  up  on  die  screen.  Of  course, 
their  work  is  not  original  in  its  underlying 
concept.  W  hat  genre  v\  ork  is?  But  it  is 
skillRilly  executed,  according  to  its  prede- 
tennined  rituals,  and  that  makes  it  success- 
ful, or  in  this  case  endearing. 

Even  though  it  received  lilockbuster 
treatment,  "Harn-  Potter  and  the  Sorcer- 
er's Stone"  displays  ingratiating  modesty. 
For  example,  at  this  stage  in  our  evolution- 
ary journey  from  the  trees  to  the  stars, 
children  and  filmmakers  alike  take  com- 


puter-generated images  for  granted.  1 1 
temptation  to  show  off  must  have  bti 
irresistible,  but  miraculously  the  prodi- 
tion  team  resisted.  Nearly  Headless  N  : 
Oohn  Cleese)  demonstrates  the  suitabii 
of  his  name  quite  neady,  without  gallons  f 
blood.  Hany's  private  mail  service  invol 
a  tlock  ot  nonunion  owls  that  fly  on  sere, 
like  outtakes  from  Hitchcock's  "T 
Birds,"  but  both  scenes  use  technolo 
unobtnisivel)'  to  further  the  plot,  not 
show  what  the  special  effects  people  c 
really  do  with  an  unlimited  budget.  Sir 
larly,  the  famous  game  of  Quidditch,  w 
apprentice  witches  and  wizards  flyi 
around  at  warp  speed  in  what  looks  li 
water  polo  tor  astronauts,  could  ha 
developed  into  a  "Star  Wars"  spectac 
but  it  remains  a  game  with  kids  fl\ing 
broom  handles. 

\\'ith  the  special  effects  kept  in  chi 
and  the  story  familiar  to  its  target  au( 
ence,  Columbus  and  his  crew  were  able 
focus  their  attention  on  the  characte 
who  bv'  now  must  be  old  friends  to 
teen  Potter  scholars.  The  young  act 
weave  the  stor\iine  while  smaller  ca 
roles  bring  a  sparkling  tapestry  to  life. 

Daniel  Radclifte  lets  I  lairy  grow  gr; 
uallv'  into  his  role  as  superhero.  He 
abused  bv'  his  adoptive  parents  and  th 
porcine  son,  but  he  is  tar  too  wise  to  fi 
Sony  tor  himself.  Once  he  arrives  at  H 
warts  Academy,  he  allows  greatness  to 
thrust  upon  him.  One  of  his  sidekic 
Herinione  (Knima  Watson),  is  one 
those  too  perfect,  know-it-all,  show-o 
teachers'  pet  little  girls  that  we  all  hated 
the  fifth  grade.  Miss  Watson,  howey 
draws  us  into  the  character  and  lets  us  ! 
her  vulnerable  side,  as  well  as  her  couraj 
loyalty  and  generosity.  Hermione  can 
exasperating,  but  she  is  also  quite  lovab 
w  ithout  being  cutesv . 

Tom  Felton  creates  a  thoroughly  0( 
ous  Draco  .\lalfov.  {A\Tiat  a  name!  Trai 
lation:  Snake  Bad-taith.)  WTiile  the  st 
dent  body  embodies  the  lesson  th 
eveiyone  has  a  likable  side,  Draco  stan 
beyond  acceptability.  With  his  eeri 
slicked-back  blond  hair,  he  is  the  sta 
daril,  class-conscious  snob  that  alwa' 
appears  in  British  films  to  make  life  m 
erable  tor  the  hero  during  his  stay  atiu 
versiu'.  But  Draco  is  only  12  years  old!- 
a  mini-monster,  he's  simply  scary. 
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I  lie  .uiults  .111  iippropriiitcly  lini- 
1  pl.icc  in  this  child's  fontasy  world,  hiii 
\  constitute  ihc  vvorkl  as  scon  throui^h 

c\cs  ot  the  protagonists.  While  the 
lilren  appear  as  perfectly  normal  kids 
.pitc  tlieir  status  as  apprentice  w  itches 
I  wizards),  the  grown-ups  are 
tesi]ues. 

John  I  lull  as  Air.  Ollivander,  purvc\- 
)l  magic  wantls  antl  assorted  |)ara|)her- 
,1  lor  the  Mack  aits,  approaches  his  role 
li  Mich  understated  seriousness  that  he 
;ht  he  Dying  to  help  a  teenager  select  a 
■ihle  pair  ot  sneakers.  I  lis  pertormance 
,1s  the  key  to  creating  a  world  familiar 
ugh  to  he  credible,  even  as  the  audience 
\\  s  comfortable  with  the  fantasy. 
Alan  Rickman  is  the  deliciously  reptil- 
Professor  Severus  Snape,  the  worst 
litinare  of  any  first-year  boarder.  He 
ci  really  does  anything  particularly  hor- 
r,  hut  one  iniagires  him  cajiablc  of  the 
St.  And  he  would  enjoy  it. 
1  .est  this  read  like  a  studio  press  release 
ler  than  a  review,  it  should  incliRle  the 
hivalrous  observation  that  iVlaggie 
th's  Professor  McGonagall  appears  to 
more  a  parody  than  a  reprise  of  her 


Zoe  V  i\er,  as  Madame  Ho,  .     i  „nes 

the  art  of  flying  to  Hogwarts  students. 

famous  |)ortrayal  of  Miss  Jean  Brodie.  The 
professor  starts  off  with  a  wonilerRil  scene 
in  which  she  welcomes  the  new  students 
and  assigns  them  to  the  respective  houses. 
|]ut  as  she  settles  in  to  her  schoolmanuish 
routine,  her  pursed  lips  suggest  a  facial 
implosion,  and  the  voice  is  pitched  so  far 
back  in  the  nasal  passages  that  .some  misdi- 
rected witchcraft  might  have  turned  her 
into  a  suhsisteiit  sinus.  There!  My  cuniiud- 
geon  credentials  remain  intict  after  all. 

So,  as  we  board  the  Hogwarts  Express 
and  return  to  the  world  of  the  Muggies  of 
Main  Street,  what  have  we  learnetl  fi^om 
Ihirry  and  his  magical  frientls?  "Harry 
Potter  and  the  Sorcerer's  Stone"  is  a 


Daniel  Radcllffe  as  Harry  Potter 


shamelessly  commercial  enterprise 
designed  t(  >  wrest  as  much  money  as  possi- 
ble out  of  the  pockets  of  defenseless  par- 
ents. It's  also  a  nicely  made  movie  that  is 
great  fun  for  adults  as  well  as  for  young 
Potter  fans.  Who  says  it  can't  be  both? 
After  all,  some  of  my  best  frientls  are 
witches  and  wizards.  Don't  hohl  that 
against  them.         Richard  A.  Blake,  S.J. 
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Life-Size  Nativity  Scene 

This  unique  lile-sizc  Nativity  set  i- 
superb  in  every  detail  of  sculpture 
and  color  It  is  expertly  hand-cast 
rigid,  reinforced  fiberglass,  more 
durable  than  marble  and  stone  at  a 
fraction  of  the  vi/eight.  All  finishes 
and  materials  are  selected  for  ease 
of  maintenance  and  exceptional 
resistance  to  damage.  A  timeless 
work  of  craftsmanship-  Each  figure 
hand-painted,  unique  and  unusu,^ 
Exacting  attention  to  detail  evideu 
in  each  piece 

Figures  available  individually  ($1,865  eaeln  oi  ,is  ,i  complete  20-pieee  set  ilii'),  I  ,Ss  ) 
Stable  also  available  l$5,675)  1 1'  wide  x  .S'  high  x  <>'  deep 

Also  available: 

36"  Nativity  Set 

Standing  figures  are  36"  tall,  with  kneeling  figures  in  proportion 

Figures  available  individually  ($1,055) 

or  as  a  complete  1 9-piece  set  ($  I  2, 1 00) 

Stable  (1-1,590)  ts  60"  wide  x  42"  high  x  44"  deep. 

18"  Nativity  Set 

All  pieces  are  securely  attached  to  a  fiberglass  platform  No  pieces  can 
ever  be  missing.  The  entire  Nativity  platfoini  (all  19  pieces  plus  wooden 
backdrop)  can  be  easily  stored  in  the  original  shipping  carton. 
No  valuable  time  is  lost  assembling  the  Nativity  set  during  your  busy 
season.  Finished  in  traditional  tones,  hand-cast,  hand-painted. 
l9-p,cce  Old  Woiid  Set  ($6,475). 
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Breaking  Through 

By  Francisco  Jimenez 

lln/ii>lnnii  MijjTiii  Co.  I'JSp  SI )  banhnvcr.  ISBN 
(161  Hill  1:^(1 


Rc\  iL-v\  ing  I'l'Lincisco  jimcnc/,'  autohio- 
grniihiciil  treatment  ot  his  carl\'  years 
through  high  school  was  a  moving — even 
spirittial — exiierience  tor  me.  I  say  "spiritu- 
al" because  the  situations  he  relates 
renuntlecl  nie  ot  people  and  events  in  m\' 
own  lite  that  have  shapetl  ine  at  the  deeji- 
est  levels  ot  my  lieing.  I  first  met  Francisco 
in  the  early  l'^7()"s  w  hen  he  returneil  to  his 
alma  mater,  Santa  (ilara  University,  ftesh 
from  (Columbia  Lhiiversitv  with  a  Ph.D.  to 
begin  a  long  anti  outstantling  career  as  a 
protessor  ot  Spanish  and  Latin  American 
Literature,  an  atlministrator,  a  chililren's 
pictiu'e  book  writer  ami  author  ot  the 
award-winning  autobiographical  novel  Vhc 
Circiiil. 

l'w(j  years  ni\  senior,  Francisco  hail 
some  things  in  common  with  me.  W  hile  I 
never  experienced  the  griniling  poverty  ot 
a  migrant  laborer  tamily,  m\'  tather  was  a 
l)lue-collar  worker  and  our  familv  strug- 
gletl  to  make  ends  meet.  \Ve  both  glorietl 
in  our  Mexican  heritage  and  shared  the 
l'>60's  dreams  ot  political  emancipation 


for  our  people.  Ov  er  the  \  ears  I  have  vis- 
ited Francisco  and  delighted  in  the 
progress  of  his  lite:  his  marriage,  family, 
professional  accomplishments  and  his 
devotion  to  the  service  of  his  students  and 
others.  I  le  is  still  at  Santa  Clara  Lhiiv  ersi- 
ty,  where  he  is  reveretl. 

In  this  (.leceptiv  elv  simple  l)ook  Fran- 
cisco captures  the  earliest  patterns  ot 
meaning  and  motive  that  sid)liminally 
shape  a  litetime.  it  is  all  about  tamilv, 
work,  taith,  caring,  love,  honesty  and  that 
elusive  word  Mexicans  use  that  says  it  all: 
I'cspcti).  Rcspcto  is  translated  as  "respect," 
but  it  is  more  than  that.  It  has  to  do  v\ith 
I'li^ht  rcliitioiis.  It  bridges  justice  and  love. 
W  e  learn  alwnit  these  patterns  as  Francis- 
co narrates  the  story  ot  his  early  years.  I  le 
begins  in  the  late  I'HO's,  when  he,  his 
parents  anti  his  oldest  brother,  Roberto, 
left  their  riu\il  home  in  the  outskirts  of 
(iuadalajara  to  look  tor  a  better  lite.  Fhey 
came  as  undocumented  workers.  They 
exjieriencetl  the  trauma  ot  deportation, 
but  (|uickly  returneil.  Fhe  familv  grew  to 
inclmle  tour  more  siblings. 

Their  stor\  is  qiute  LUiexceptional. 

The  jimene/,  tamily  is  like  man\  other 
Mexican  families  who  then  and  now 
bravely  do  what  is  neccssan'  tor  survival. 

1  he  story  is  told  through  the  eyes  t)f  a 
child  turning  adolescent.  The  tamily 
worked  in  various  locations  throughout 
(^alitornia  but  eventuallv  settled  in  Santa 
AFiria,  (^alit.,  on  a  ranch  where  the  elder 


How  Jesus  Died:  the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  /idl-lfii.ijt/i  video  jcaturc  presenting  the  comprehensive  medical, 
forensic  and  historical  details  of  the  Passi<m  of  Jesus  Christ. 


:\  pi.  .K  SSI,  .ii,ilK.|,r,  ,Jim-J  ir;iluie-linulli  \  kli'' I  li  'W  II  si  s,  |  ,||  |  r  tmI-  UNAI  IS 
I  ii  11  Ks  |^  a  iiiipivhensiVL-  prcscnr.itmn  >  it  cwry  Jet. ill  nt  IfMi^'  tin.il  hi  mrs,  fn  m 
His  fiitry  into  |cnis.ili.ni  tor  the-  Last  Supper,  rhnuiLjh  His  praycTtul  a^ony  in  tin 
C  lardcn  ot  C iL-tlisciiiani.-,  His  trials  Ix-turi.'  the  SanhcJnn  and  I^ilatc,  the  sciuiru- 
iiif.;,  tlic  criivvninf^  with  thorns,  the  hnital  ascent  to  Ciolf;otha  hc.inni^  tiiL-  wlI'_;1i 
I  >t  the  I  ross,  tlu-  nallini;  ot  His  hands  and  tect,  and  those  tinai  tiiree  hours  ot  loi 
inent,  eiidiiiL;  m  His  de.ith. 

The  i.(iiniiieiHai"\'  ot  tour  worLI-renouned  exjierls  in  tlieir  tiekls  will  uive  you  il 
mi  ist  till  m  iuL;h  iiiulersr.mdinL;  it  |s  pi  issihle  ti  i  a^i|iiire  ot  I  he  re.ility  i  it  Jesus'  jias 
sion  froiii  ihe  perspectives  ot  a  medical  eXriiiiiner,  a  physician  expert  on  p.iin,  a 
hisiorian  .ind  an  ai\  haeoloeisr. 
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Jimenez,  his  wife  antl  children  suppon 
themselves  picking  crops,  cleaning  sto 
and  homes,  ironing  and  doing  any  otl 
honest  form  of  lab(ir.  There  is  nothi 
particularly  exceptional  about  any  of  tl" 
Wliat  makes  the  difference  is  the  hone 
with  which  F"rancisco  tells  the  story  frc 
the  [perspective  ot  a  child  who  is  ab( 
eight  years  oU  w  hen  the  storv  starts  a 
1 S  when  it  ends. 

WV  hear  aliout  the  hardships,  insec 
rity  and  tear  that  shape  the  lives  ot  undc 
umented  workers.  On  balance,  we 
given  an  unromanticized  glimpse  of 
peculiar  strength  and  beauty  of  the  trai 
tional  family  values  ot  working  class  M( 
icans.  More  than  anvthing  else,  thouj 
Rmikiiig  Through  shows  how  small,  evei 
day  encounters  with  tamil\\  teachers  a 
coworkers  can  profoundly  change  on 
whole  life.  Francisco  is  careful  to  she 
how  loving  parents  and  teachers  like  A 
Leina  or  counselors  like  Mr.  Penn' 
sowed  the  seeils  ot  selt-worth  that  event 
ally  led  to  Francisco's  "breaking  throug 
the  barriers  ot  discrimination  and  pov< 
ty.  All  ot  this  he  does  with  humor  a 
good  taste.  I  here  is  nothing  remotf 
pretentious  or  patronizing  about  Franc 
co's  smoothlv  flowing  narrative.  I  deligl 
ed  in  the  sweet  pathos  ot  his  boyhoi 
experiences  antI  gradual  awakening 
girls,  politics  and  the  joys  ot  reading. 

I  he  book  moves  from  vignette 
\  ignette  depicting  the  vulnerability  ai 
hardshijis  of  a  migrant  family  as  Francis 
grows  into  a  [promising  student  for  wh( 
tinallv  some  doors  begin  to  open.  1 
lather's  ileclining  health  and  emotior 
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uiilcs  to  C()|)c  with  :i  large  lamil)-  in  a 
niic  country  maintain  a  tone  of  sufFer- 

tiirounhoLii  ihc  hook.  Yet  a  tone  of 
Lc  and  security  also  comes  across.  In 
,  mother  Joaquina  reflects  the  m\  thic 
•  that  Latin  Americans  continue  to 
il)c  to  women  and  mothers.  It  is  all 

helievahle. 

I'rancisco  Jimenez  w  rites  in  an  almost 
ere,  unadorned  prose.  l'"nglish  com- 
tion  teachers  will  he  ilelighted  with 
crisp,  short  sentences.  I  lere  is  one 
-native  English  speaker  who  really 

it!  (I  think  spontaneously  of  Joseph 
irad's  great  acccjinplishment  in 
:lish  as  a  second  language.)  It  is  a 

irkahly  easy  read  especially  suital)le 
\oung  people.  The  hilingual  reader 
appreciate  P'rancisco's  effective  use  of 
.lean  Spanish  piitois.  I^'rancisco  sees  the 
id  in  this  hook  as  a  Mexican  American 
lager,  a  most  conflicted  time  of  life, 
this  he  adds  embarrassing  situations 

come  from  heing  poor,  Mexican, 
iish-speaking  and  undocumented.  I  le 
ifully  captures  many  moments  of  pain, 
los,  humor  and  occasional  hilarity. 
It  emerges  from  the  cocoon  is  a 
■lul  and  promising  young  man. 
I  highly  recommend  this  hook  to 
)r  high  school  teachers.  It  models  a 
jrn  of  everyday  existence  that  immi- 
it  and  working  class  young  people 
find  most  compelling  and  attractive. 
ii.il)ly  the  United  States  today  has 
c  of  these  youth  than  at  any  time  in 
istory.  Francisco  Jimenez'  accoimt  is 
mindly  human,  ordinary  and  yet 
lanted.  It  speaks  of  the  spark  of 
Iness  in  all  human  heings.  As  such, 
■hiiiu  'rhi-o/i{y/t  is  a  hopeful,  stirring 
unf(M-gettahle  stor\ . 

Allen  Figueroa  Deck 
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of  this  hook,  written  hy  a  pn 


The  kiiigdovi  of  God  is  ivithin  yo/i. 

-Luke  17:21 

The  kingdom  is  inside  somewhere  all  right. 

It's  tucked  in  hy  n  fold  of  time  and  space, 
So  that  the  way  that  always  feels  like  out 

Is  in.  All  right.  Wliere  there  had  heen  a  door, 
Instead  I  rapped  against  a  plinth  of  slate. 

WTiere  there  had  heen  a  medium  that  carried 
My  voice  into  the  court  or  den  or  chamber 

Ot  that  one  I  appealed  to,  who  had  answered 

With  the  best  answer  self-love  could  invent. 

There  was  a  blank  and  no  vocabulary. 

I  didn't  like  it.  And  I  saw  the  dawn. 

And  it  was  like  the  bleakness  in  the  eyes 

Of  parents  kept  awake  beside  sick  children 

WTiose  fevers  have  endured  the  night  unbroken. 

I  was  my  child  and  begged  for  sleep  like  life. 

And  no  one  listened,  because  no  one  could. 

It  was  so  simple  what  had  stopped  my  voice: 
An  oracle  prescribed  for  me,  a  wad 

01  molecules  whose  message  was,  "Your  God 
Is  simple  as  a  change  of  mind  or  drug." 

And  so  I  changed  the  drug  that  changed  my  mind. 

You  know  those  dreams  of  houses,  where  new  rooms 
Appear  in  dwellings  that  you  thought  you  knew? 

Mine  opened  on  a  cloister  where  the  sky 
Admitted  me  into  its  lullaby. 

Mark  Jarman 
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CHRISTIAN  ; 

FAITH 
AND  MODERN 
DEMOCRACY 


God  and  Politics  in 
the  Fallen  World 


ROBERT  P.  KRAYNAK 


fessor  of  poliricLiI  science  ;it  Colgate  Uni- 
\'ersiu  ,  is  that  "inoclern  democracy  neetls 
Ciod."  The  audior,  who  identities  hiniselt 
as  a  practicing  Cadiolic,  asserts  diat  C^hris- 
tianity  is  vveakeneei  In'  its  close  alliance 
with  the  contemporar\'  version  ot  democ- 
racy and  human  rights. 

Some  readers  will  he  jolted.  I  hc)' 
assimied  that  questions  ahout  the  rela- 
tionship ot  C^hristianity  to  the  secular 
state  had  been  resolved  or  at  least  clarified 
h\' Jacques  Alaritain,  John  C^ourtnev  Alur- 
ra\',  SJ.,  anil  the  SecontI  X'atican  (Council. 

But  Professor  Kra\nak  strongly 
argues  that  imtil  \cr\  recently  the 
Catholic  (diurch  tliti  not  find  secidar 
democracy  attractixe  ami  that  ( Christians 
should  not  settle  tor  the  motlern  state  as 


comfortable  or  even  compatible  with 
(diristianit\'.  The  author  states  that 
"modern  liberal  tlemocracy... subverts  in 
practice  the  dignit}'  of  man."  He  defends 
his  thesis  relentlessly  and  persuasively.  In 
six  chapters,  adapted  from  lectures  at 
Lovola  Umversitv  in  (Chicago,  he  says 
that  the  secularists  are  w  rong  to  keep  reli- 
gion "out  ot  the  public  square."  Believers 
are  also  mistaken  it  the\'  think  it  is  easy  to 
reconcile  their  faith  with  the  principles 
and  practice  of  modern  liberal  democra- 
cy. 

Professor  Kraviiak  relies  learnedly  on 
St.  Augustine,  Aquinas  and  Kant.  But 
underlying  his  line  of  argument  is  the 
supposition  that  a  modern  government 
"needs"  Clod  anti  that  without  reliance 
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God's  Activity: 
The  Heart  of  Spiritual  Direction 

A  Unique  9-month  Program  for  experienced 
directors  which  has  been  running  since  1971 
Center  for  Religious  Development 
2240  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge,  AAA  02140 
Phone:  617-547-4122;  Fax:  617-491-9945 
E-mail:  Center4RelDeva>luno.com 


The  Center  is  devoted  to: 

•  Hxploring  God's  activity  as  it  seeks  to  permeate  directee,  director  and  supcr\'isor 

•  tjiahling  directee.  director  and  supervisor  to  become  more  alive  to  God's 
acti\'ity 

•  Providing  ten  hours  weekly  of  ongoing  direction  with  people  from  diverse 
walks  of  life 

•  Hngaging  the  director  with  God  acting:  in  directees  and  in  oneself  through 
ongoing  supervision 

•  Reflecting  continuously  on  Gc^d  inviting,  encouraging  and  challenging  all 
those  who  are  involved  in  the  ministry  of  direction 


and  dependency  on  religious  faith  a  C( 
temporal"}'  goxernmcnt  will  inadverter 
promote  immoral  values. 

It  is  helpful  to  hear  this  point  of  vi( 
But  one  has  to  wonder  whether  the  mc 
norms  admittedly  needed  by  any  gove 
ment  not  anchored  in  a  religious  tradit 
can  be  fin-nished  by  the  norms  of  so: 
versions  of  natural  law  or  the  increasin 
accepted  norms  of  intcrnarionallv  rec( 
nizcd  human  rights. 

The  authors  of  the  United  Natic 
(Charter  and  the  Universal  Declaration 
Human  Rights  reali/,ed  that  the  unive 
after  W  orld  War  II  needed  nontheis 
moral  and  spiriuial  norms  to  create  a  j 
and  a  compassionate  societv.  The  hun'f 
rights  revolution  antl  the  courts 
human  rights  in  Kurojie,  Latin  ,Amen 
and  Africa  are  seeking  to  assess  clai  ^ 
from  a  witle  varietv  of  persons  who  asst 
that  their  rights  have  been  violated. 

Little  reference  is  made  to  th 
important  moral  dc\eloiiment  in  Kr: 
nak's  book — a  xolume  inexplicably  w i  • 
out  an  inilex.  But  it  surely  can  be  expe- 
ed  that  moral  and  spiritual  guidelines  \i 
be  forthcoming  from  the  increasi; 
number  of  global  organizations.  Tf 
will  insist  that  nations  comply  with 
moral   standards  promulgated  a  I 
enforced  l)\  worldwide  tribunals  al 
commissions. 

In  1960  Father  John  (Couitney  Mi- 
ra\,  SJ.  wrote,  ".Anglo-American  lilx 
dcinocrac\'  is  the  onl\'  political  ori 
consistent  with  (Catholic  teaching  abet 
the  dignity  of  the  human  person."  It 
not  clear  that  Professor  Kraynak  reje 
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^scssinciit,  hut  he  docs  cjuotc  the 
I .(itechisTti  of  the  (^ntholic  (Church 
uraphs  1 901  - 1 2)— which  at  least 
Illy  cntlorses  the  tieinocratic  state, 
ssor  Kravnak's  views  prohahly 
.  iihiniatcly  from  his  tiecp  convic- 
ihat  the  religion  of  Jesus  (>hrist  has 
"ilitical  mission — unlike  the  role  of 
N  and  Mohammed.  It  is  good  to  he 
led  of  this,  but  the  author  can  be 
(I  be  a  bit  inconsistent,  since  he 
lor  the  return  of  a  world  where  the 
(  istian  religion  is  in  a  position  to  give 
g  lance  to  the  potentialK'  dangerous 
s  lar  state. 

Some  readers  of  this  well-organi/ed 
\  line  will  be  disappointed  that  the 
,1  Mr  makes  no  mention  ol  the  foiu^  bil- 
li  non-C^hristians  among  the  world's 
t.  lillion  inhabitants.  The  four  billion 
1  lus,  Muslims  and  Buddhists  must  be 
i  luled  in  any  attempt  to  make  the 
n  crn  state  responsive  to  tratlitional 
a  ucnerally  accepted  norms  of  morali- 
r 

vime  may  also  be  disappointed  that 
I  cssor  Kraynak  did  not  analyze  the 
1(  histoiy  and  extensive  controversies 
b  re  and  after  the  Second  Vatican 
(  iicil  adopted  its  famous  decree  on 
p  ious  freedom.  For  those  anxious  to 
u  rstand  more  about  the  thorny  topic 
0,  -ligion  and  government  in  the  new 
c  aiy,  this  book  will  furnish  provoca- 
ti  material  about  an  endlessly  impor- 
ts issue.  Robert  F.  Drinan 

I  Major  Leaguer 

[  tamers  of  Dreams 

E  lys  on  Poets  and  Poetry 

B  ihn  Simon 

'  Ihr.  265p  $26,  ISBN  lS666y41  J.V 

j'    Simon,  known  for  the  pungency  of 
h  Irama  and  film  critiques  in  New 
\  V  magazine  and  elsewhere,  here 
J'  crs  himself  on  writers  touched  1)\ 
fl  spirit  of  poetry — "dreamers  of 
1  Ills,"  in  the  words  of  the  prophet 
'    1  lie  principal  essays  in  this  collec- 
U'  Iiave  appeared,  from  1991  onwaixls, 
inl  he  New  Criterion.  The  author,  well 
-hI  in  prosody  (traditional  poetic 
)  iloes  a  lot  of  close  reading,  phrase 
i>;  irase  and  line  by  line.  As  to  content, 
,  scornful  of  what  he  takes  to  be 


mere  cleverness  and  mvstitication 
("|)seudoprohin(lit\ he  c  alls  it,  in  the 
case  ot  Joseph  Brodsky).  Ilence  his 
thumbs-tloun  verdict  on  some  peojile 
with  major  re|)iilations:  Brodskv,  Rainer 
Maria  Rilke  ("self-absorbed  and  aristo- 
cratic"), John  Ashbery  anil  his  fellows  in 
the  New  York  School  of  Poets. 

I "o  Simon's  mind,  clearly,  testing  and 
judging  is  the  critic's  role.  In  his  essay 
"On  Translation"  he  refers  to  the  "supe- 
rior scholarship"  of  critics — wrongly,  1 
think,  tor  the  two  activities  are  lar  from 
identical.  Most  ot"  these  essavs,  even  the 


lengthy  ones,  are  book  reviews,  assess- 
ments ot  someone  else's  scholarship  on  a 
[larticular  author.  A  trio  of  essays — 
"W'llde  the  Poet,"  "Rimbaud,  the  Anar- 
chic Demiurge"  and  "A  (ireat  Baggy 
Monster:  Rilke's  'Duino  Elegies'" — capi- 
talize on  the  author's  own  early  scholar- 
ship, his  doctoral  work  at  Harvard  upon 
that  paradoxical  torm,  the  pnjse  poem. 

To  my  mind,  Simon  is  at  his  best  in 
l^ositive  assessments,  because  even  there 
he  presents  the  greats  with  all  their  warts 
anti  luni|is — and  sexual  proclivities — but 
with  a|ipreciation.  Such  are  his  essays  on 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF 

ST  AUGUSTINE 


Extracts  selected 

and  translated 

by  Caroliiiiie  IVIiite 


Illustrated  with 
illmuiiiated  main  is  crip  ts 
from  the  British  Library 

ISBN  0-8028-3928-2  •  hardcover  •  $20.00 

jlPl^il^^lf^  work  ot  great  beauty,  richness,  and  psychological  perception, 
t^/j/Kk^'Wt        (^^oiijcssioiis  (>/  St.  Aii<^ii<riiic.  though  written  at  the  end  of 
^^^^jj^JI  ihe  fourth  century,  is  still  loved  today  for  its  humanity  and 
spiritual  depth.  Lively  narrative  and  colorful  anecdotes  arc  interspersed 
w  ith  passages  ot  great  poetry  in  praise  of  Ciod. 

In  C^aroliniie  White's  sparkling  new  translation,  Augustine's  vivid 
descriptions  ot  his  struggles  with  temptation  and  his  passionate  yearn- 
ing tor  God  seem  as  tiill  of  lite  as  if  they  had  been  written  yesterday. 
Full-color  medieval  and  Kenaissance  illustrations  throughout  the  text 
make  this  volume  a  lovely  git't  book. 


At  your  bookstore,  ll^ 

or  call  800-253-7521  ,532  II^Wm.  B.  EeRDMANS 

Fax:  616-459-6540  II  l\  PUBLISHING  Co. 

www.eerdmans  .com  255  lEFFERSON  AVE.  S.E.  /  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MI  49503 
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Philip  Larkin,  Anna  Akhmatova,  Paul 
Celan,  Oscar  Wilde  and,  brightest  of  all, 
Stephane  Mallarnie.  Larkin  he  admires 
for  being  a  "crotchety,  uproarious, 
|-)erennially  schoolhoyish  yet  amazingly 
canny  human  being."  Akhmatova 
intrigues  him  as  virtirally  untranslatable 
because  she  worked,  in  Russian,  so  effec- 
tively with  "the  poetry  inherent  in  the 
sounds  of  a  language's  words."  Paul 
(]elan  imjiresses  him  as  having  applied 
"C^entral  European  ironic  lyricism" 
tellinglv  to  the  scars  left  b}'  the  Hol(j- 
caust.  Oscar  W  ilde,  "ostentatiouslv 
amoral  \'ct  also  childlike  and  sentimen- 
tal," is,  not  suq^risingly,  the  poet  ot  para- 
dox, provoking  us  not  just  to  thought 
but  to  laughter.  .As  to  Alallanne,  v\hom 
he  considers  "the  supreme  mcKlern 
poet,"  Simon  presents  him  not  as  an 
abstracted  perfectionist  but  as  a  tlesh- 
anil-l)lood,  highly  admirable  person. 

John  Simon  grew  up  with  his  par- 
ents' Hungarian,  his  native  Serbian  antl 
his  home-si)oken  Cjerman,  and  later 
with  f  rench  and  Knglish.  He  was  a 
youthful  reader  ot  poetry  in  all  these 
languages.  The  pickiness,  impatience 


or,  to  put  it  trankly,  anger  with  most 
translators  and  translations  that  we  find 
in  these  reviews  and  essays  stems  partly 
from  this  multilingualism.  In  his  few 
pages  "On  Translation,"  he  calls  the 
process  "a  balancing  act"  between  faith- 
fulness and  creativity'  in  the  second  lan- 
guage. He  allows,  in  theory,  that  even  a 
Inul  translation  is  much  better  than 
none.  In  practice,  he  is  ilevilishly  hard 
to  please.  In  a  review  essay  of  transla- 
tions ot  20  poets,  only  three  come  oft 
reasonably  well. 

John  Simon  is  competent  and 
mostK'  appreciative  on  the  subject  ot 
Arthur  Rimbaud  and  dismissive,  in  fact 
scathing,  on  the  New  York  School  of 
Poets.  He  agrees  with  the  French  critic 
Maurice  Blanchot  that  Rimbaud  "has 
pushed  to  the  tarthest  extreme  ambigu- 
it\',  which  is  the  essential  movement  of 
poetic  activitw"  He  tinds  the  Xew 
York  School  gudtv  ot  "anti-poetry," 
"scot-free  associations,"  "the  openness 
to  infinite,  arbitraiy  private  readings." 
But  this  raises  a  question.  I  low  differ- 
ent, after  all,  is  Rimbaud  the  fiiviistc 
from  "the  wishy-washiness"  that  Simon 


tinds  in  vogue  among  the  sophistic. 
Whatever  the  answer,  I  must  ac 
that  Simon's  strictures  resonate 
my  own  inability  to  read,  that  is,  to 
low  John  Ashbery,  Barbara  Ciue^ 
the  many  younger  writers  so  n  c 
admired  toda\-  for  their  pattern  of  o 
sequiturs. 

John  Simon  cannot  resist  a  shi' 
phrase.  I  had  finished  most  of  the  I 
when  I  came  upon  "Jesuit  hairsplit 
Please!  Mostly  he  is  old-time,  a  s 
ler,  claiming  at  the  close  of  his  Ir 
tluction,  "there  are  not  that  nii 
modern  poets  worth  writing  aboi 
length."  This,  despite  his  having 
mentioned  several  dozen,  both  Ani. 
can  and  European.  There  are 
more  out  there,  producing  respect; 
T  he  problem  for  Simon  is  that 
are  minor,  not  major.  If  these  c 
gories  hold  water,  the  task  for  a  c 
v\ould  seem  to  be  appreciating 
minor  and  nuilging  him  or  her  x.o\ 
major  by  emphasizing  what  dese 
the  praise,  to  sav  nothing  of  broa( 
ing  the  public's  appreciation. 

James  S.  Tor. 
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"CONTACT"  Radio 

Ordinary  People. ..Extraordinary  Stories 

"CONTACT."  one  of  the  most  widely-aired  contemporary  public  service  programs  on 
radio,  recently  visited  New  York  to  produce  a  three-part  series  on  the  World  Trade 
Center  tragedy.  These  shows  are  being  brought  to  you  in  part  by  America  magazine. 

♦  The  final  show.  Personal  Sacrifice  and  Acts  of  Heroism,  will  air  the  Week  of 
December  30.  Visit  us  at  coniaciiddio.urg  for  the  stations  and  broadcast 
schedule  in  your  area. 

♦  If  you  missed  the  first  two  shows  in  this  series.  Deliver  Us  From  Evil,  and 
A  Time  To  Heal,  you  can  hear  them  on  our  website  contaclradio.org. 

-CONTACT"  IS  a  Jesuit  Radu>  t'n .duel urn  of  The  Sacred  Heart  Pniijram.    3'-K)()  Westminster  Place    St.  Louis.  MO 


WHPW-AM  Staten  Island,  NY 


WEW-AM  St.  Louis 


KUSF-FM  San  Francisco 
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3tices 

|)c;ils 

EFACTORS  SOUGHT,  donations  l)ct;gcJ  for 
j^linji  MISSISSll'I'I  DF.Ll'A  MISSION, 
iclig'ioiis  sisters  (seeking  a  Siwnisli-spcak- 
hird)  serve  small  rural  jiarish,  liispanic 

I  uorkers,  prisoners,  interracial,  intertaith 
iK-rships  and  tutor  potential  high  school 
Mints.  Write:  Delta  C^atholic  Ministries, 

Rosedale,  MS  38769. 

ritute 

)ERSHIP  PROGRAM.  Insduite  for  Reflective 
icrship  (I.R.L.)  provides  leadership  fornia- 
to  clergy,  religious  and  lay  leaders.  I.R.L. 
rs  leadership  development  by  assisting  lead-  ' 

II  move  from  an  ego-based  approach  to  a  ' 
i-liased  apjiroach.  Our  process  promotes 
ss  through  jieace  of  mmd.  Ph:  (508)  234- 

1;  Web:  \TO  w. ReflectiveLeadership.com. 

sitions 

STANT  TO  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NATION- 
PASTORAL  LIFE  CENTER.  Assists  ui  all 
-ts  of  the  director's  work,  including  corre- 
'Icnce,  meeting  planning,  travel,  maintain-  : 
ninrnunication  with  key  contacts,  develop-  \ 
Mid  maintaining  databases.  Assists  also  with 
nis  projects  and  services  of  the  Ck'nter. 
inn  requires  knowledge  of  the  Clatholic 
ich,  communication  skills,  ease  with  word 
Lssing  and  other  computer  programs,  i 
irion  to  detail,  ability  to  relate  easily  with  : 
lie.  Salary  related  to  experience.  Located  in  i 
hattan,  the  C^enter  provides  services  for  ; 
hes  and  other  church  organizations.  Send 
ne:  18  Bleecker  St.,  New  York,  N\'  10012; 

(212)  274-9786;  e-mail:  Pmurni(m- 
lc.org.  No  calls. 

HPUS  MINISTER— PRIEST,  full-time,  12- 
th  position.  Mam  responsibility  is  sacra- 
tal.  Other  responsibilities  negotiable, 
n  member  with  director  and  six  others. 
:ese  of  Belleville,  Southern  Illinois  L'niver- 
it  Carbondale— 23,000  students.  W'elcom- 
healthy,  hospitable  Vatican  II  communit}'. 
lable  immediately,  starting  date  negotiable, 
d  salary/tienefits.  Send  resume,  three  refer- 
s  to:  John  Scarano,  Newman  (Center,  71. 5 
'ashington  St.,  Carbondale,  IL  629()L  Ph:  : 
)  529-331  1;  Fax  :  (61  S)  s49-'H()l;  e-mail: 
ano@siu.edu. 

CTOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY  sought  for  ver\ 
e  college-town  parish.  Successful  candi- 
will  have  B.A.  or  M.A.  with  theological 
se  work;  experience  in  youth  ministry,  in 
ionary-based  catechesis  and  in  "Renewing  ; 
7ision";  strong  leadership  and  communica-  \ 
skills.  Parish  is  in  initial  stages  of  learning  | 
irdship,  of  integrating  it  into  all  programs, 
iding  youth  ministn,'.  D.Y.A1.  is  directly 
msible  for  continuing  to  create  a  prayerful 
i  dynamic  environment  for  youth  in  grades 
by  working  with  faith  development 
— junior  youth  minister  (grades  6-S),  staff,  ; 


Hawkstone  Hall,  England 

Redemptorist  Internationol  Pastoral  Centre 


A  pilgrim  place 

for  a  pilgrim  people 


Hawkstone  Hall  is  an  ancient  house  set  in  beautiful  parkland  in  Shropshire, 
England.  Since  1975  Hawkstone' s  3-month  Renewal  Course  has  been 
dedicated  to  offering  priests,  religious  and  lay  people  a  sympathetic  space 
and  a  graced  time  for  their  personal  and  spiritual  development. 

As  an  international  centre,  Hawkstone  is  at  the  service  of  the  universal 
church:  wise  men  and  women  journey  from  the  east  and  from  the  far 
reaches  of  the  globe,  bringing  their  own  gifts  to  share.  They  discover  a 
pilgrim's  rest  in  this  peaceful  place.  We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
come  and  join  our  community  of  faith. 

THE  HAWKSTONE  RENEWAL  COURSE 

The  3-month  renewal  programme  is  the  first  choice  for  many  priests,  reli- 
gious, and  lav  people  who  have  an  opportunity  for  a  sabbatical.  With 
the  help  of  leading  speakers  and  the  resident  staff,  the  course  will 
gently  engage  you  to  look  at  your  life  anew  through  the  process  of 
human  and  spiritual  development.  The  course  provides  an  opportunity 
for  you  to  renew  your  loving  attachment  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 


DATES  2002 

*     7  January  -  21  March  22  April  -  1 8  July  ^ 

'i'     9  September  -  5  December  ►J- 

For  information  about  our  2002  programme  please  contact: 
The  Secretary,  Hawkstone  Hall,  Marchamley 
Shrewsbury  SY4  5LG,  England 
Tel:  ++44  1630  685242;  Fax  ++44  1630  685565 
E-mail:  Hawkhail@aol.com;  Web  site:  www.hawkstone-hall.com 
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aitcchists  and  p.irfnts.  Should  want  to  set  the 
standard  tor  such  ministries.  Competitive 
salary  antl  benefits.  (Contact:  D.^'.M  Search 
C^ommitlee,  St.  Thomas  More  C^atholie 
C;hurch,  CaniiRhael  Street,  (ihapel  Hill, 
\(;  27.^14,  li\  Jan.  4  tor  position  axadalde 
unmediateK . 

LITURGY/CATECHUMENATE  DIRECTOR/ADULT 
FORMATION  COORDINATOR  sought  for  dynam- 
ic collene-tow  n  parish.  Successful  candidate 
will  ha\e  15. A.  or  with  litiirt;ieal  course 

work,  will  huild  on  a  well  estalihslied  process 
that  seeks  further  implenientalion  of  the  Re- 
.Memliering  (Ihurch.  Parish  in  initial  stages  of 
learning"  stewardship  and  all  ol  its  ramifica- 
tions. New  church  vears  okl)  w  ith  e\ccllent 
worship  space  (with  adult  immersion  font). 
Need  help  in  ma.ximizing  the  hill  potential  of 
the  ahuntlant  gifts  present  in  this  conimunir\ . 
Secretarial  suppiun  proxuled.  ( jjinpetitn  e 
sal.irv  and  benefits.  C^ontact;  l.iturg\  Search 
(Committee,  St.  1  homas  .More  (Catholic 
Church,  'HO  Carinichael  St.,  Chapel  1  lill,  \C 
27.S  14,  li\  Jan.  4  tor  position  a\  ailable  iniinedi- 
atelw 

ONE  FULL-TIME  POSITION  IN  SYSTEMATIC 
THEOLOGY  at  L'.S..\l.L.-.\lundelein  Seminar\. 
1  he  L  ni\ersitv  ot  St.  Mar\  of  the  Lake- 
Alundelein  Seminary,  a  Roman  Catholic  semi- 
naty  tor  the  preparation  ot  diocesan  priests,  is 
seeking  to  till  one  full-time  position  in  the 
Depaitnient  ot  S\'stematic  Theologn'.  .Applicants 
must  be  ,ible  to  teach  master's-le\el  inti"oduclor\ 


courses  in  systematic  theologr\-  as  well  as  more 
specialized  electives.  Applicants  should  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  doctoral  studies  (S.T.D.  or 
Ph.D.)  vvitJi  concentration  in  dieolog\  .  A  licenti- 
ate in  sacretl  theology'  (S.T.L.  [in  the  case  of  a 
Ph.I).|)  and  some  teaching  experience  are  pre- 
ferred. .Applicants  shoukl  also  ha\e  a  record  of 
active  participation  in  the  lite  ot  the  Roman 
(Catholic  Church  and  have  a  deep  syinpatln  for 
its  tliitfi  Iradinon  as  \\  ell  as  a  commitment  to  the 
seminar\  's  mission  ot  training  diocesan  priests. 
1  he  salan  will  be  commensurate  with  experi- 
ence. .Applications  will  be  accepted  until  Feb.  15, 
200:.  Duties  begin  Aug.  .^0,  2002.  U.S.M.L.- 
Mundelein  Seminar)'  is  located  4.'i  miles  north- 
west ot  (Chicago,  111. 

\pplicati(Mi,  curriculum  vitae,  graduate 
transcript  (unofficial),  one  short  writing  sample 
(dissertation/tiook  chapter  or  article)  and  three 
letters  of  reference  should  be  sent  directK'  to: 
Re\..|ohn  Cj.  Lodge,  The  Academic  Dean, 
Mundelein  Seminar\  of  the  Uni\ersit\'  of  St. 
Mary  of  the  Lake,  ioOO  Fast  Ahiple  Avenue, 
.Vlundelein,  IF  60060. 

Sabbaticals 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  SABBATICAL  f  ollow 
the  sun  to  San  Antonio,  I  e.x.  "Cjime  asule"  to 
rest,  reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other 
men  and  women  seeking  renewal  of  mind,  body 
and  spirit.  For  intormation  write:  .\F'F.,\L  Pro- 
gram, 10''  Oblate  I)ri\e,  San  Antonio,  FX 
7S2  16-6311.  Ph:  (2  10)  .H"'-''''2S;  e-niail: 
intni@ost.edu;  Website:  ww w.ost.eilu. 


letters 

None  Turned  Away 

I  w;is  dc'lightctl  to  rend  the  column  b) 
Ciecjrge  M.  Anderson,  S.J.,  aljout  Pat( 
son,  N.j.,  and,  in  particular,  F.va's  Vil 
lage  and  Sheltering  Program  (1 1/12). 
The  author  was  correct  in  pointnngo 
the  surging  needs  of  the  poor  and 
afflicted  in  Paterson.  Fortunately,  Ev 
does  not  have  to  go  it  alone.  While  vi 
iting  Eva's,  F'ather  Anderson  was  star 
ing  in  the  middle  of  a  multifaceted 
response  to  the  needs  of  that  commui 
t\'.  Directly  across  the  street  is  the 
(Cathedral  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  t 
mother  church  ot  the  Diocese  of  Patt 
son.  P'ach  da\'  do/.ens  of  people  arrive  '  " 
the  tloor  seeking  food,  clothing,  help 
\\  ith  finding  work  and  immigraticjn  d 
ficulties.  None  is  tinMied  away  empty  (gi 
handed. ']  here  is  not  a  day  when  the 
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New  ministry  for  the  hew  world 


Pursue 

the  studies  ahtl  take  th6  actrcins  that  s^e 
crucial  to  an  evolving  Chul-ch.  Our  ridhly 
diverse  community  prepares  you  to  lead  on 
the  cusp  of  change,  wherfe  faith  and  justice  meet. 

■  Master  Of  Divinity 

■  Master  of  Art?  (GTU  Common  MA) 

■  Master  of  Theological  Studies  (MTS) 


iiK  ol  those  m  need  shieks  oil. 

(Most  Rev.)  Frank  J.  Rodimer 
Bishop  of  Paterson.  N.J. 

h  I  Level 

1  Ilk  \()u  tor  iinirini^  CiardiiKil  W'^ilter 
I-  )ci  to  respond  (1  1/26)  to  (];irdin;il 

I  Riit/inger's  refleetions  (I 
^.irdinal  Knsjier's  thoiit^iits  ;il)oiit 

:   iiiuersal  and  local  church  (4/2}). 
s(  irt  ot  tlialogue,  carried  on  in  the 
s  ( it  America,  puts  your  magazine 

II  class  l)y  itself.  Can  you  imagine  any 
I  publication  that  could  provide  a 

I  111  tor  this  high-level  dialogue? 
I  jc  cheers.  I've  been  a  reader  tor  a 
n  l)cr  of  vears  and  don't  know  what  I 
I'  Id  do  without  America. 

Robert  J.  Hammond 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

H  ing  Faithfully 

F  \  w  eek  since  Sep; .  1 1 ,  when  Ameri- 
:  staFt  surmounted  insurmountable 
D  icles  to  publish  on  schedule,  Ameri- 
:  IS  been  healing  taithfully.  hi  sharing 
j;   and  anguish,  and  in  bringing  under- 
ii  img  and  wisdom  to  bear  on  both, 
I    \\  l  iters  and  editors  have  soothed 
1  ;  .ind  soul. 


riiroughout  1  I  weeks,  the  healing 
has  persevered.  In  the  Nov.  26  issue 
Patrick  J.  R\an,  S.J.,  traces  "'ihe  Roots  oF 
AUislim  Anger"  with  deeiiK'  assimilated 
understanding;  articulate,  coherent,  his 
Fine  scholarship  and  gende  w  isdom  pacit^,' 
(as  does  his  admonition  that  imager}' 
from  Wild  West  movies  should  be 
banned  From  rational  political  discourse), 
hi  the  same  issue,  the  Rev.  Donald  I  leet 
probes  "Preaching  I^rom  the  Sacred 
Text"  w  ith  ten  ent  compassion. 

Father  I  leet  asks  w  hy  some  homilists 
did  not  aililress  their  people's  pain  on  the 
Suntlay  aFter  Sept.  1 1 .  His  anguished 
queiy  makes  me  realize  more  fully  than 
ever  the  deep  gratitude  I  feel  For  the 
e.\traordinar\'  ministry  my  own  parish 
priests  began  to  give  on  that  date.  Begin- 
ning with  a  memorial  liturgy  on  the 
night  oFSept.  1 1,  they  addressed  (jur  pain 
through  their  own,  with  Scri|>tures  antl 
liturgy. 

hi  one  ot  his  later  homilies,  our 
young  associate  pastor  quoteil  the  heart- 
stopping  nairative  ot  James  Martin,  S.J., 
about  offering  the  Eucharist  at  ground 
zero  (10/8).  Every  day  he  selected 
entrance  and  recessional  hyinns  and 


anthems  a|)|)ropriate  to  the  suttering  of 
parishioners;  |)arishi()iiers  sang  in  tears 
that  began  to  cleanse. 

Just  as  each  succeeding  issue  ot 
America  has  brought  healing,  each  suc- 
ceeding liturgy  and  homily  ot  my  jiarish 
priests  has  brought  healing. 

Mary  Anne  Zak 
Suffield.  Conn. 

Civil  Liberties 

in  "  The  A.C.L.U.  Sn-a\s"  (1 1/5),  Bishop 
Thomas  J.  (>uitv  asserts  that  the 
A.C.L.L'.  has  abandoned  its  longstanding 
commitment  to  protecting  religious  fi'ee- 
doni  by  supporting  the  California 
Women's  Contraception  Equity  Act. 
This  is  simpi)'  not  the  case. 

In  tact,  in  the  Catholic  Charities  law- 
suit challenging  the  act,  the  A.C.L.U.  has 
urged  the  courts  to  afford  great  deFerence 
to  religious  liiierties.  Thus,  we  supjiort 
that  portion  ot  the  act  that  allows  reli- 
gious institutions  whose  puqiose  is  to 
inculcate  religious  values — such  as 
churches  ami  some  parochial  schools — to 
refrain  Fi-(  )ni  providing  coverage  For  con- 
traceptives in  their  employee  prescription 
dmg  plans. 


rHE  I^ATHOLIC 
FUNDING  GUIDE 

L  Directory  of  Resources  for  Catholic  Activities 

erry  A.  Robinson,  Editor 


ihirmation  on  over  nine  hundred 
iiuiing  agencies  with  Catholic  interests: 

I'l  i\,ite  and  corporate  toiindations 

\  itional  and  international  cinirch 
iL'i  iK'ies  niakiii'j;  i;rants 


THE 'Catholic 

FUNDING  GUIDE 


I  i  iiind.itions  umler  the  sponsorship 

iL-ligioiis  and  fraternal  i;i"oups 

\i  \\  urant  in.ikinL;  C'atholic  he.ilth 
iii-  toiindations 

.ontaitis  ot'cr  three  hundred 
eu<  entries  from  the  first  edition! 

II  indispensable  reterence  tool  tor  the  \cilnnteer  .ind  prolessional  .ilike 

uuhase  llic  ilathoUc  [iiiidiin;  (hiidc  -  2iid  Liiiilioii  tor  sdo.oo 
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War  and  peace. 
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and  insight  and  reason. 
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the  word 

Dream  Visions  and  a  Sign 
in  the  Heavens 

Holy  Family  (A),  December  30,  2001 

Readings:  Sir.  3:2-6,  12-14;  Ps.  128;  Col.  3:12-17  [21];  Mt.  2:13-15.  19-23 
"/^tfc,  hike  the  child  mid  his  niothci;  and  fJcc  to  F.Q^'pt"  (Mt  2:13) 

Mary,  Mother  of  God,  January  1,  2002 

Readings:  Num.  6:22-27;  Ps.  67;  Gal.  4:4-7;  Lk.  2:16-21 

''The  Lord  look  upon  you  kindly  and gizr  yon  pence!"  (Nn?//.  6:26) 


TllK  RFADIXCS  of  the  (Christ- 
mas c\tlf  arc  like  a  hirijc 
tapestn',  in  which  \  i.)U  can  fol- 
low the  narrati\e  scc]uencc  of 
the  l)irth  and  infanc\  of  jesus  or  pause 
before  one  scene  ot  particular  beauty. 
The  liuirgical  cycle  does  not  proceed  in 
linear  fashion,  since  the  celebration  ot  the 
HoK'  Famih  antl  the  flight  to  Eg\]it  pre- 
cede the  soleninir\'  ot  ,\Iar\-  antl  naming 
of  Jesus,  w  hile  the  c\  cle  concludes  v\  ith 
the  \  isit  ot  the  magi,  which  iirccijiitatcs 

letters 

But  w  hen  religiousK  affiliatetl  organi- 
zations like  (Catholic  (Charities  mo\e  into 
die  public  arena — by  providing  medical 
care  or  social  semces,  tor  example — the\' 
must  pla\'  bv  public  njles.  In  other  words, 
when  those  organizations  employ  the  gen- 
eral public  and  sen  e  the  general  public, 
they  must  abide  by  laws  like  the  act  that 
are  tlesigneil  to  protect  em[ilo\'ees  anti 
consumers  v\  ho  come  fi^om  the  general 
public.  (Catholic  CCharities,  tor  example, 
readiK'  acknow  ledges  that  it  jirox  ides  social 
sen  ices  to  the  jiublic  at  large  antl  that  74 
percent  of  its  employees  are  not  (Catholic. 
Havang  thus  enteretl  the  jniblic  realm, 
(Catholic  (Charities  ma\  not  im[iose  its  reli- 
gious beliefs  on  the  \  ast  percentage  ot  its 
emplovees  w  ho  do  not  share  those  beliefs. 

The  act  theretore  strikes  the  right  bal- 
ance. It  exemjits  fi'om  a  public  rule  those 
religious  institutions  that  refrain  from 
entenng  the  public  fi-ay.  At  the  same  time, 
the  act  ensures  that  those  organizations 


the  tlight.  Kach  narrati\  c  is  a  miniature  ot 
the  m\  ster\'  ot  God's  sending  his  Son, 
"born  of  woman"  so  that  we  "might 
receive  adoption  as  sons"  and  daughters. 

The  Holy  Faniilv  could  well  be  called 
the  Rehigee  Famih'.  No  sooner  had  the 
night  visitors  laid  their  gifts  at  the  infant's 
teet  than  Joseph  receiv  es  another  com- 
mand f|-om  (jod's  messenger:  "Rise,  take 
the  child  and  his  mother,  and  tlee  to 
F'gv  pt."  Though  Jesus  is  scarcely  arrived 
on  this  earth,  his  future  is  deterniineil  b\' 


that  elect  to  enter  the  public  arena  do  not 
impose  tlieir  religious  principles  on  those 
w  ho  do  not  share  them.  .  Vs  such,  the  act 
merits  the  A.(C.L.U.'s  sti-ong  support — 
support  that  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 
.\.(C.L.U.'s  long  and  cherished  ti'atlition  ot 
defending  religious  libcitics  antl  reproduc- 
tive rights. 

Julie  Sternberg.  Esq. 
Margaret  C.  Crosby.  Esq. 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Responsibility 

I  w  as  glad  to  see  (Charles  Zech's  sad  article 
about  the  problem  ot  second  collections 
(1      — sail  because  it  retlects  the  tact  that 
large  numbers  among  both  clerg'V'  and  laitv' 
tcel  little  responsibilit\'  tor  the  church 
be\  ond  die  confines  ot  their  ow  n  parish. 
Anvtime  a  7()-niillioii  member  organiza- 
tion, two-thirds  ot  whom  are  moderately 
affluent,  gi\e  about  25  or  }i)  cents  jier  per- 


murilerer,  Herod  the  Great,  who,  a 
killing  manv  members  of  his  own  fan 
would  have  tew  qualms  about  kill 
dozens  ot  newborn  children.  How  s; 
contemporar)'  such  a  picture  is,  when 
anxious  faces  of  refugee  families  ft 
Ethiopia,  Rwanda,  Kosovo  and  r 
Afghanistan  fill  our  television  screens. 

Joseph's  nighttime  departure  ■ 
FCgA'pt,  however  frightening,  is  to  fu  : 
(j'od's  plan  to  call  his  son  out  of  Eg  vs. 


son  t( )  undemrite  a  yearlong  ministry  o  ., , 
national  or  international  significance,  tl  <v 
situation  is  prett)'  sad.  , ,. 

1  hat  disappointing  situation  will  nc  i^, 
be  changed  until  the  majority  of  parish 
leaders  in  die  church,  both  clergy  and  h 
have  a  sense  ot  responsibilitv'  for  their  d  i 
cese,  for  the  church  across  the  United 
States  and  tor  the  uni\  ersal  church. 

Wliile  an  inadequate  ecclesiology  is 
the  uiulerK  ing  problem,  there  is  anothc 
issue  diat  is  much  simjiler  to  correct.  T 
a  look  at  the  average  Sunday  Mass  at  wi . 
a  seci  )ml  special  collection  is  about  to  bt 
taken  up.  L'sualK'  there  is  no  amiounce- 
ment  the  w  eek  before  other  than  a  one- 
liner  in  the  bulletin.  I  he  ushers  show  u; 
unexpecteilK  in  the  front  of  the  church 
aiul  start  passing  the  basket.  I  here  are  r 
wortis  encouraging  |ieople  to  respond  g  - 
erousK'.  After  the  collection  is  taken  up, 
is  sent  off  to  some  mysterious  location  i 
the  cliancer\  or  in  W  ashington,  and  noi 


To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend  using  the  \mk  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  articles  on  America's  Web  site,  www.amencamagazine.org. 
allows  us  to  consider  your  letter  for  publication  in  both  pnnt  and  online  versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  include 
writer's  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  America's  editorial  office  (address  on  page  2*  or  by  e-mai 
letters@amencamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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,  (iocl's  llrst  l(>\L-,  IsiMcl,  was  callcel 
Iroiii  sla\crv  .iiid  oppression  in 
ii.  I  hough  Scripture  tells  iis  noth- 

lioiit  the  sojourn  of  the  family,  their 
11  plummets  them  into  further  ilan- 
rom  Herod's  son,  and  the\  return  to 
ireth,  where  no\\  he  who  was  her- 
I  as  Jesus,  Savior  and  (iod  With  Us, 
■w  simply  a  Nazorean,  a  designation 
used  disdainfully  for  Christians, 
tuddenly  the  C^hristmas  lights  begin 
m.  A  holv  family  is  not  necessarily 
iccure  from  threatening  dangers — in 
irst  centur\'  or  toda\'.  The  image  ot 
light  of  the  Holy  Family  suggests 
y  that  the  constant  concern  over 
iy  values  must  be  joined  to  a  strug- 
or  the  dignity  and  rights  of  every 

The  celebration  ot  the  Holy  family 
ned  closely  to  the  observances  ot  the 
't  of  Christmas  and  the  motherhood 
lary.  Three  themes  echo  through 
•eadings:  the  gracious  love  of  Ciod 
ifest  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,  born  ot 
an;  Mary  keeping  (treasuring)  these 
in  her  heart;  and  the  circutncision 
sus.  After  repeating  the  story  of  the 
of  the  shepherds  from  the  Christ- 

i  said  about  it  the  next  week.  The  fol- 
ig  is  a  simple  but  effective  method 
las  been  tried  in  some  jilaces  and 
2n  very  effective: 

' '  Announce  the  collection  the  preced- 

/eek  both  by  a  bulletin  announcement 
1 1  succinct  statement  from  the  pulpit 

t  the  importance  of  the  eftbrt. 
Immediately  before  the  collection  is 

lup,  remind  people  again  of  its  pur- 

and  importance. 

'  The  following  week  make  a  report 

'  le  results  of  the  collecticjn,  tc^gether 
strong  words  of  thanks  for  what  the 

i  le  have  given,  and  remind  them  of 
I  they  are  accomplishing  together. 
Jndeqiinning  the  above  logistical 

■^ges  is  the  need  to  remind  both  clergy 
aity  that  the  special  collection  in  this 
try  is  the  ortlinary  vehicle  by  which 
involve  themselves  in  the  work  ot  the 
ch  at  levels  above  that  ot  the  parish, 
.we  have  not  done  this  eftectivel\'  is  a 
eflection  of  our  limited  understanding 

iir  responsibilit}'  to  \  arious  le\  cls  ot  the 
ch's  life. 

(Most  Rev.)  John  McCarthy 
Bishop  emeritus  of  Austin.  Tex. 


mas  Mass  at  Daw  n,  the  stor\'  ot  the  cir- 
cumcision is  narrated  brietl\.  I  remem- 
ber trom  niv  chiUlhood  that  only  this 
section  was  read  and  was  welcomed  as 
the  shortest  (ios|iel  ot  the  year,  appro- 
priate lor  the  ila\'  atter  New  Year's  k'\'e. 
lb  a  \er\  \oung  chikl  the  name  ot  the 
teast  had  an  aura  ot  awe  and  mystery, 
especialK  when  illustrated  by  artwork 
showing  Mary  and  the  intant  next  to  a 
religious  ottlcial  with  a  big  knite. 

The  verb  used  tor  "keeping"  or 
"treasuring"  appears  in  (rcn.  37:11  and 
Dan.  4:2S,  with  the  nuance  of  tn'ing  to 
tathom  the  deeper  meaning  ot  particular 
messages.  Mar\'  also  "retlects"  on  them. 
Mar\'  is  the  one  \\  ho  not  onh'  ph\  sically 
gives  biith  to  (iod's  son;  she  continues 
to  hear  and  pondei'  the  meaibng  of 


(iod's  word.  I'rom  the  tirst  moment  ot 
her  appearance  (l,k.  1:26-3S),  Mary  is 
the  model  disciple  who  hears  and  tollows 
(iod's  word,  even  amid  uncertaint)'. 

The  Lcctionar\  dixides  the  narrative 
jioorh',  since  the  circumcision  anti  official 
naming  ot  Jesus  torm  the  prelude  to  the 
presentation  and  the  meeting  with  Anna 
anil  Simeon  (2:22-3S),  so  that  the  whole 
infancy  narrative  begins  and  ends  in  the 

Temple.  Fhe  entire  scene  sen'es  to  por- 
tray Jesus  as  bearing  the  sign  of  the 
covenant,  as  a  child  of  Abraham,  and  his 
parents  as  Jews  faithfully  fultilling  the 

Ibrah.  (Christians  today  might  reflect  on 
Pope  John  Paul  IPs  ftimous  statement  in 
P>8()  that  Ciod  has  made  with  the  Jewish 
people  "an  irre\'ocablc  coxenant,"  the  sign 
ot  which  lesus  bore  in  his  human  tlesh. 


Epiphany,  January  6,  2002 

Readings:  Is.  60:1-6;  Ps.  72;  Eph.  3:2,  5- 
6:  Mt.  2:1-12 

The  Gci/tihw  iiiv  co-heirs,  mcvibcrs  of 
the  sniiic  body,  iiiui  copaitjwn  in  the 
piviiiisc  in  Christ  Jcsns  (Eph.  S:6) 

Till  M'll'llANV,  or  Manifesta- 
tion ot  Jesus,  is  the  (Christmas 
teast  among  Kastei'n  (Chris- 
tians, both  Orthodox  and 
Catholic.  Phe  same  readings  tor  all 
cycles  emphasize  a  mnnber  ot  themes. 
Phe  first  reading  from  the  tinal,  post- 
exilic  section  of  Isaiah  envisions  the 
nations  stream- 
ing to  a  restored 
Jerusalem;  the 
psalm  heralds 
God's  choice  of  a 
king  who  w  i  1 1 
manifest  justice 
and  peace  to  the 
nations  and  be 
concerneil  tor 
the  poor;  and  the 
(bjspel  is  the 
wonderful  story 

of  the  sages  (magi)  trom  the  f.ast  who 
are  led  b\-  a  star  (natural  revelation)  to 
come  ami  worship  the  "newborn  king 
ot  the  Jews." 

Jesus  is  a  manifestation  of  Gcnl's 
grace  (I{]ih.  3:2)  not  tor  the  pecjple  of 
the  first  covenant  alone,  but  for  all 
nations.     (Christian  iconograph\- 


praying  with  scripture 

•  Pray  about  ways  your  family  and 
your  parish  may  shiow  concern  for 
refugees  and  exiles. 

•  As  the  Christmas  season  ends,  list 
those  things  that  you  now  treasure  in 
your  heart  and  ponder  their  meaning. 

•  Pray  about  the  different  ways  you 
and  others  have  been  brought  to  the 
light  of  the  Gospel. 


throughout  history  has  captured  this 
meaning  as  the  magi  became  first  three 
kings  (trom  Ps.  72)  and  later  people  of 
ilitferent  ages  and  colors.  Phis  visit  also 
prepares  for  the  final  section  ot 
Matthew,  in  which  the  .\postles  are 
commanded  to  proclaim  to  all  nations 
what  Jesus  taught  anil  did. 

After  2,000  years  most  ot  humanity 
have  yet  to  bring  their  gifts  to  the  new- 
born king  of  Israel.  Religious  pluralism 
is  a  fact,  and  our  world  needs  toleration 
more  than  uniformity.  Yet  this  feast 
otters  resources  tor  continued  reflec- 
tion. Phe  nations  are  led  either  to 
Jerusalem  or  to  Jesus  by  (iod  and  in 
(ioiPs  gooil  time. 
W  hile  affirming 
the  centralit\'  ot 
(Christ  for  sal  Na- 
tion, the  church 
holds  that  explicit 
confession  of 
(Christ  is  not 
required.  Phe 
magi  came  by  ways 
imknown  to  us,  led 
by  their  ow  n  read- 
ing ot  signs  in  the 
heavens.  When  the\'  returned  "by 
another  way,"  were  their  lives  changeil? 
Dill  they  worship  the  newborn  king  ot 
the  Jew  s?  Phe  manifestations  of  (iod  at 
this  season  are  public;  the  ways  people 
are  drawn  to  him  were  and  remain 
opaque  to  human  eyes. 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 
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